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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 
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ch 


L  ale,  fate.    Also  see  e,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    Also  see  S,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u  (u). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  qualitv. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  c,  ii,  and  a 
are  used  for  ii  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Grafe,  Hjihnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
«  is  also  indicated  by  e. 

fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.  Also  for  o, 
oe.  in  German,  as  in  GUthe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eii.  and  oeii  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  C'r6vecceur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

obey,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  en  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot.  book.  Also 
for  «  in  German,  as  in  iliinchen, 
Milller,  and  «  in  French,  as  in 
Buchrz,  Bude;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

inn,  hum. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana.  Tordoba.  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  tk  in  English  then, 
this. 

g       "    "    go,  get. 

G  "  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach. buch :  wliere  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  tlic  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

H  as  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
Englisli  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

hvr  "   wh  in  which. 

K  "  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue.  or  1/  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  tlie  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Klian. 

n     as  in  sinker,  longer. 

ng     "    "    sing.  long. 

N  "  "  the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes :  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  effect  is  appro.ximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  oif  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal  of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  N,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Antao. 

sh     •'    "    shine,  shut. 

th     "    "    thrust,  thin. 

TH     '•    "    then.  this. 

zh  as  X  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  ta'b'l 

(table).  kaz"m    (chasm). 
Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 

in  the  respcllings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 

their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation   is  sufficiently  shown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 

without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 

English  words,  and  word«  which  are  so  spelled  as 

to  insure  their  correct   pronunciation  if  they  are 

correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  Pronun- 
ciation. 
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CLAS'SIS  (Lat..  assembly).  In  tlie 
Ki'formed  Chuich  of  Holland  and 
Anit'i'ica.  the  name  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical body,  made  up  of  minis- 
ters and  eiders  representative  of 
chinches,  corresponding  to  a  pres- 
bytery. The  Classis  hears  appeals  from  the 
consistories,  which  are  the  officfal  boards  of  local 
churches,  and  the  Synod  hears  appeals  from  the 
Classis.  The  Classis  also  confirms  and  dissolves 
pastoral  connections,  ordains  and  deposes  minis- 
ters, and  sends  delegates  to  the  local  and  general 
synods.  See  Reformed  Church  i.\  America,  The. 
CLAS'TIC  ROCKS  (Fr.  clasti(,ue,  from  Gk. 
(cXacTTos,  kla.itos,  broken,  from  k\uv,  klan,  to 
break),  or  Fr.\gmental  Rocks.  A  petrographic 
division  which  includes  all  rocks  composed  of 
fragmental  materials.  See  .EoLi.^N  Accumula- 
tions; Aqueous  Rocks;  Breccia. 

CLAT'SOP.     An  Amerind  tribe  of  tlic  Chinoo- 
kan  stock.     See  Chinook. 

CLAUDE,  klod,  Jean  (1610-87).  A  French 
Protestant  preacher  and  controversialist.  He  was 
born  at  La  Sauvetat-du-Droit,  southwest  France 
(ancient  District  of  Agenais).  He  studied  at 
Montauban,  became  pastor  at  Nimes  in  16.54.  and 
was  also  professor  of  theology  in  the  Protestant 
college  there,  where  in  1661  be  was  forbidden  to 
preach,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed union  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
uext  year  he  obtained  a  post  at  Montauban,  but 
was  removed  from  it  also.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  pastor  at  Charenton  from  1666 
until  168.5.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (168,5),  he  was  ordered  to  leave  France 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  being  welcomed 
by  William  of  Orange,  preached  at  The  Hague 
until  his  death,  .January  13,  1087.  He  was  the 
greatest  leader  of  the  French  Reformed  churches, 
their  ablest  disputant,  their  favorite  preacher, 
and  their  truest  representative.  He  is  espe- 
cially notable  for  the  polemic  he  carried  on 
against  the  school  of  Port-Royal,  His  works  in- 
clude; .4.  Defense  of  the  Refonnatinii  (1671, 
English  translation,  181.5).  written  in  reply  to 
an  attack  on  the  Calvinistic  faith  by  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer:  Com- 
plaints and  Cruel  Prosecutions  of  the  Protestants 
(1686;  English  translation,  1707)  ;  and  especial- 
ly, as  more  familiar  to  English  readers.  Essni/ 
on    the    Comimsition    of   a    t^ernion     (1778-70,    2 


vols.) — a  much-used  manual  of  homiletics,  fre- 
quently reprinted,  from  the  edition  of  Charles 
Simeon.  His  .son  published  (JJurres  ijosthxiiies  <Ie 
Jean  Cliinde  1 .5  vols.,  .\iiisterdam,  1688).  Consult 
Ladev&ze   (Amstenlam.  1687). 

CLAUDE  LORRAINE,  klod  lOr'r.an'.  See 
Gelee,  Ci.auiie. 

CLAU'DIA  GENS  (Lat.,  Claudian  family). 
A  patrician  and  plebeian  clan  in  Rome,  of  Sabine 
origin.  The  patrician  family  names,  alwa5's  dis- 
tinguished for  their  arrogance  and  pride,  are  Ca;- 
cus,  Caudex,  Centho,  Crassus,  Puleher,Regillensis, 
and  Sabinus.  The  plebeian  names  are  A.sellus, 
(anina,  Centumalus.  Cicero,  Flamen,  and  Mar- 
cellus.  Consult  Mommsen,  "Die  patricisclien 
Claudier,"  in  Romische  Forschungen,  vol.  ii. 
(Berlin,  1865).    See  Ai'Plus  Claudius  Cbassus. 

CLAU'DIAN   HARBOR.      A  harbor  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Tiber,  two  miles  west  of  Ostia, 
constructed  in  the  face  of  great  natural  difficul- 
ties by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Its  area  ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000  square  feet  with  a  depth  of  15 
feet  to  18  feet,  and  was  inclosed  by  two  jetties 
■2400  feet  long.  The  massive  breakwater  was 
constructed  by  filling  with  concrete  the  great 
ship  which  had  transported  the  Vatican  obelisk 
from  Egypt,  sinking  her,  and  from  this  founda- 
tion building  above  the  level  of  the  water.  On 
the  breakwater  rose  a  lighthouse  200  feet  high, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 
In  time  the  Claudian  harbor  became  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  an  inner  harbor  was 
constructed  by  Trajan,  now  two  miles  inland. 
The  Claudian  harbor,  which  is  now  inaccessible 
on  accotint  of  the  marshes,  is  depicted  on  a  bas- 
relief   discovered   in    186.3. 

CLAU'DIA'NUS.  CLAUDn:s.  A  Latin  poet 
who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  born  at  Alexandria. 
He  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  303  and  there 
secured  the  patronage  of  Stilicho  and,  through 
him,  of  the  Emperor  Ilonorius.  For  the  great 
Vandal  leader  the  poet  entertained  a  love  and 
admiration  which  is  voiced  in  ;i  niunber  of  his 
minor  ])oems.  He  WTote  first  in  Greek,  which 
appears  to  have  been  his  native  tongue  (though 
he  was  originally  of  Roman  extraction);  but, 
;is  Gibbon  says,  he  "assumed  in  his  mature  age 
the  familiar  use  and  absolute  command  of  the 
Latin   l.iiiguage;   soared   above  the  heads  of  his 


CLAUDIANUS. 


CliAtTDITJS. 


feoble  conteniporiiiies;  and  placed  himself,  after 
Hii  interval  of  300  years,  among  tlie  poets  of 
aniieiit  Home."  His  poems  brought  him  into 
sueh  re|)Ute  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate, 
the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  erected  a 
statue  in  his  honor  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
The  productions  of  Claudianus  that  have  come 
down  to  us  consist  of  two  epic  poems — The  Rape 
vf  I'roseriiine,  and  the  incomjdete  Uiilllr  of  the 
iiiantx.  besides  panegyrics  on  Honorius.  idyls, 
epigrams,  ami  occasional  poems.  Claudianus 
displays  a  brilliant  fancy  and  rich  coloring,  with 
variety  and  distinctness  in  his  pictures;  but 
he  is  often  deficient  in  taste  and  gracefulness. 
There  are  several  manuscripts  of  The  Rape 
of  I'losperinr.  of  which  two.  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  are  in  the  Laurentine  Li- 
brarv  at  Florence.  The  best  editions  arc  h\'  Birt 
(Berlin.  18il2)  and  Koch  (Leipzig.  180.3).  A 
poor  Knglish  translation  was  executed  by  Haw- 
kins (  London,  1817  ) .  Consult  Hodgkin.  f'/nHdian; 
The  Last  of  the  Roman  Poets  (London,  1875). 

CLAUDIANUS  MAHTER'TUS  (?c.474). 
A  ('iirislian  poet  and  philo>ophcr.  A  younger 
brother  of  Saint  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne.  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  latter  to  the  priesthood, 
and  became  his  assistant.  He  systematized  the 
liturgy,  and  was  the  author  of  the  hymns  known 
as  the  Small  Liturgies,  sometimes  heard  in 
Catholic  churches  during  the  services  preceding 
Ascension  Day.  The  hymns  Contra  Poetas 
\'arios  and  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  lauream  cer- 
taminis  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him.  In  his 
famous  philosophical  treatise,  De  i^tatu  Animw 
(published  by  Mosellanus,  Basel.  1.520.  and.  with 
notes,  by  C.  Earth,  Zwickau,  Itio.l).  he  shows 
that  "thought  is  inseparable  from  the  essence 
of  the  soul,  and  that  its  spiritual  activity  is  in- 
destructible" (Neander.  History  of  Dogmas). 
His  complete  works  were  edited  by  Engelbreeht. 
and  published  in  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecelesias- 
ticorum  Latinorum,  vol.  xi.  (Vienna.  1885). 
Consult  Engelbreeht.  Vntersuehungen  iiber  die 
Spraclie  des  Claudianus  Mamertus  (ib.,  1885). 

CLAU'DIA  QUIN'TA.  A  Roman  woman  who 
disproved  the  charge  of  unchasteness  brought 
against  her,  when  the  ship  carrying  the  image  of 
Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessimus  in 
B.C.  204.  The  vessel  grounded  on  a  shoal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  when  the  soothsayers 
declared  that  it  could  be  moved  only  by  a  pure 
woman,  Claudia  came  forward  and,  seizing  the 
rope,  towed  the  ship  to  Rome. 

CLAU'DIO.  ( 1 )  In  Shakespeare's  .1/hc7i  Ado 
Ahoiit  Xothing,  a  young  Florentine  lord.  He 
is  in  love  with  Hero:  but  his  affection  is  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  his  believing  the  scan- 
dal against  her.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's  Measure 
for  Mrasurr.  the  lover  of  .Juliet. 

CLAU'DIUS.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  poisons  his  brother, 
Hamlet's  father,  and  marries  the  widow.  He  is 
slain  by  Hamlet,  Mhen  the  Queen,  by  mistake, 
drinks  the  poisoned  wine.  (2)  A  servant  whom 
Brutus  accuses  of  calling  out  in  his  sleep,  after 
the  appearance  of  the  glinst  of  Caesar,  in  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  .Julius  Cwsar. 

CLAUDIUS  I.  (TiBERirs  CL.Kvmvfi  Nero 
Drisis:  ctKcially  Ti.  Claudu-.s  Cesar  Au- 
Gr.STAvus  Cermaxicus)  (B.C.  10-A.D.  54.3'  Ro- 
man Emperor  (  a.d.  41-54) .  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Xero  Claudius  Drusus.  stepson  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  and  was  born  at  Lugdunum 


(Lyons),  B.C.  10.  Being  naturally  sickly  and 
inlirm,  his  education  was  neglected,  or  left  to  be 
cared  for  by  women  and  freedmcn.  His  sup- 
])oscd  ind)ecility  saved  him  from  the  cruelty  of 
Caligula ;  but  Claudius,  in  his  privacy,  had 
made  considerable  i)rogress  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  wrote  in  Latin  and  Greek  several  ex- 
tensive works  now  lost.  After  the  assassination 
of  Caligula.  Claudius  was  found  by  the  .soldiers 
in  a  corner  of  the  palace,  where,  in  dread,  he  had 
concealed  himself.  The  Pretorians  carried  him 
forth,  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  compelled 
his  recognition  by  the  Senate  and  many  citizens 
who  had  hoped  to  restore  the  Republic.  By  his 
payment  of  the  troops,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  Claudius  I.  gave  the  first  example  of  the 
baneful  practice  which  subjected  Rome  to  a  mili- 
tary despotism  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 
The  first  acts  of  his  reign  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  mild  and  just  government :  but  in  the  year  42, 
when  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected, 
liis  timidity  led  him  to  yield  himself  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  his  infamous  wife,  Messalina, 
who,  in  concert  with  the  freedmen  Pallas  and 
Xarcissus,  practiced  cruelties  and  extortions 
without  restraint.  Claudius  meanwhile  lived  in 
retirement,  partly  occupied  in  studies,  and  ex- 
pended enormous  sums  in  building,  especially  in 
the  construction  of  the  famous  (I'laudian  Aque- 
duct, Aqua  Claudia.  This  great  work  occupied 
30.000  laborers  during  11  years.  Abroad,  the 
armies  of  Claudius  were  victorious.  Mauretania 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  conquest  of 
Britain  was  commenced  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  and  some  progress  was 
made  in  GJermany.  After  the  execution  of  Mes- 
salina, Claudius  married  his  niece,  Agrippina 
(q.v. ),  who  exercised  as  unlimited  influence  over 
him  as  had  his  former  wife.  Under  her  inspira- 
tion he  deprived  his  son  Britannieus  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Imperial  power  and  adopted 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Nero,  the  son  of  Agrip- 
pina by  Gna-us  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  When 
Claudius  showed  some  inclination  to  deprive 
Nero  of  the  succession  Agrippina  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  with  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  After 
his  death,  Claudius  was  deified,  giving  occasion 
to  Seneca's  bitter  satire,  Apocolocyntosis,  or 
Gourdificatioyt. 

CLAUDIUS  II.  (Marcus  Aireuus  Clau- 
dius, better  known  as  Claudius  Gothicus)  (214- 
270),  Roman  Emperor  (268-270).  He  had  been 
Governor  of  Illyria,  and,  after  the  death  of  Cial- 
lienus,  in  208.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
soldiers.  In  the  same  year  he  overthrew  his 
rival.  Aureolus,  and  conquered  the  Alemanni;  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  a  great  host  of 
Goths  that  menaced  Moesia,  and  50.000  of  them 
perished  in  battle,  whence  the  title  Gothicus. 
Claudius  died  of  the  pest,  at  Sirmium.  April,  270. 

CLAUDIUS,  Arch  of.  A  triumphal  arch  at 
Rome,  erected  in  a.d.  43  on  the  Via  Lata,  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Claudiiis  in  Britain.  It 
was  destroved  iji  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

CLAUDIUS,  M.iTTHiAS  (1740-1815)."  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  author,  kno\vn  as  'Asmus.'  or 
'Der  Wandsbecker  Bote,'  born  at  Reinfeld, 
Holstein.  He  studied  from  1759  to  1703  at 
the  University  of  .Jena;  from  1771  to  1775  was 
editor,  under  the  name  of  'Asmus,'  of  the  newly 
established  Wandsbecker  Bote  (whence  his  sur- 
names), and  in  1776  of  the  Landzeitung.  at 
Darinstadt.     In  the  following  year  he  returned 
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to  WniuUbcck,  whore  lie  lienoefoitli  lived.  H«y 
^\as  appointed  in  1778  auditor  of  tlie  prtivincial 
bauk  of  -Vltona,  by  the  Crown  Prinee  Frederick 
of  Denmark,  who  also,  in  1785.  granted  liini  a 
bniall  annuity.  His  collected  works,  published 
in  177.3-1812  (eight  parts),  with  the  (|uaint 
title  Asiniis  Omnia  Sua  .S'tci/m  Porlanif,  were  in 
great  part  taken  from  his  contributions  to  the 
M'andsbcckcr  Bute.  His  prose  is  shrewd,  apho- 
ristic, with  a  certain  naive  humor;  his  verse,  now 
buoyantly  merry,  now  patriotic,  now  in  the  best 
.sense  religious,  is  ahvay.s  fresh,  simple,  and  sin- 
cere. Many  of  his  lyrics,  such  as  Dcr  Mond  ist 
aufyeynnyen  and  the  RhcimceinUed  ('Bekriinzt 
niit  Laub"),  have  continued  to  be  popular  favor- 
ites throughout  Germany.  He  also  translated 
into  German  Fenclon  and  other  writers,  French 
and  Englisli.  The  collected  works  have  been  ex- 
cellently edited  by  Redlich  ( 12th  ed.,  Gotha, 
1882),  For  his  biography,  consult  Herbst 
(Gotha.  1878)     and  Gcrok   (Darmstadt,  1881). 

CLAUDIUS  C^'CUS,  Appirs.  A  Roman  pa- 
trician of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C. 
When  censor,  in  u.o.  312,  he  gained  many  ad- 
herents by  invading  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
patricians,  and  admitting  men  of  low  birth  to 
senatorial  rank  ;  but  liis  nominations  were  quickly 
set  aside.  He  is  more  memorable  for  having 
at  the  same  time  undertaken  the  construction  of 
the  sreat  Appian  Way  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
and  also  of  the  fir.st  aqueduct  (Aqua  Appia)  to 
bring  a  supply  of  water  into  the  city.  In  order 
to  complete  these  works,  he  arbitrarily  continued 
his  censorship  beyond  the  legal  limits.  He  was 
elected  consul  in  n.c.  ,307  and  296,  and  met  with 
sviccess  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Samnites 
and  Etruscans.  When  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  sent 
Cineas  to  Rome  with  terms  of  peace  unfavorable 
to  Roman  greatness,  it  was  only  the  eloquence  of 
the  aged  Claudius  that  prevented  the  Senate  from 
accepting  them.  In  his  old  age  Claudius  is  said 
to  have  become  blind,  whence  his  cognomen, 
'Csecus,'  He  was  the  author  of  works  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  of  which  almost  nothing  is 
known.  Consult  !Mommsen,  "Die  patricischen 
Claiidier,"  in  Romische  Forschungen,  vol.  ii. 
(Berlin.  1865). 

CLAUDIUS  CRAS'SUS,  Arpirs.   See  Appius 
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CLAUDIUS  NERO.     See  Xeko. 

CLAUDIUS  OF  TU'RIN  (Lat.  Claudius 
TiiriiiKiisis)  (  ?-8.S0).  A  Spanish-Italian  bishop. 
At  first  a  preacher  at  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  he  became  Bishop  of  Turin  in  820.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  radical  iconoclasts  of  his 
time,  and  protested  against  the  use  of  images, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  veneratitin  of 
relies.  His  attitude  kept  him  in  constant  con- 
troversy with  Pope  Paschal  I.  Claudius  wrote  an 
Apologeticuin.  directed  against  the  Abbot  Theode- 
mir,  of  the  Convent  of  Psalmody,  near  Ximes. 
The  abbot's  part  was  taken  by  Dungall.  an  Irish 
scholar  and  teacher,  who  called  upon  the  King 
to  "crush  the  tail  of  the  serpent  in  Claudius, 
as  Charlemagne  had  so  well  crushed  the  head  in 
his  master,  Felix  of  Urgel."  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Kniperor,  also  wrote  against 
Claudius,  but  both  Louis  and  Claudius  died  be- 
fore the  publication  of  his  work. 

GLAUS,  klous,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelii 
(18.3-5-99).     A  Gennan  zo.ilogist.  born  in  Cassel. 


He  studied  the  natural  sciences  in  Giessen,  under 
Leuckart;  in  180.3  became  i>rofessor  of  zoology 
in  Marburg,  in  1870  in  Gottingen.  and  in  1873  in 
Vieima.  He  was  abso  director  of  the  zoological 
station  at  Triest.  He  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Crustacea,  and  is  also  widely 
known  because  of  his  Tixl-Iiuuk  of  Zoiilogy.  Of 
his  numerous  works,  the  following  are  important: 
Die  (rtnlehtndcn  Vopepodcn  (1803)  ;  lieitriige  zur 
Keni'tnis  dvr  Ostracodeii  (1808)  ;  (Irundzitge  der 
y.oijlogie  (1808);  Ueber  den  Halt  und  die  Ent- 
wieklung  der  Cumuceen  (1870);  Die  Metamor- 
phose  der  Hijuilliden  (1872)  ;  Ueber  die  L'ntuick- 
lung  Organisation  and  siislcmatisclie  Stellung 
(Icr  Argulidrn  (1875):  I.ehrbiicli  der  Xoiilogie 
(0th  ed.,  1897:  trans,  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  Texl-liool;  of  Zoiilogy,  by  Claus  and  Sedg- 
wick, London,  1897 ) . 

CLAUSEL,  kli'zel',  Bertraxr  (1772-1842). 
A  French  marshal,  born  at  Mirepoix,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ari&ge,  December  12,  1772.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Italian  camjjaign  of  1799.  He 
^vas  made  a  general  of  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  North,  in  1804 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  1809  against  Aixstria  and  subse-' 
quently  in  the  war  in  Spain,  where,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  July  22.  1812,  he  succeeded 
Marmont  in  the  chief  command.  He  conducted 
the  very  diliicult  retreat  from  Portugal,  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  fighting  a  succes- 
sion of  battles.  Although  he  stood  bj-  Napoleon 
to  the  last,  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814,  named  him 
inspector-general  of  infantry.  When  Napoleon 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  Clausel  imme- 
diately declared  for  him.  was  made  a  peer,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. On  tile  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was 
declared  a  traitor.  He  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  and  lived  several  3'ears  at  Mobile,  where 
he  wrote  his  Expose  justificatif.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  was  sub- 
sequently nerniitted  to  return  to  France,  was 
elected  Deputy  in  1827  and  1830.  and  after  the 
July  Revolution  was  put  in  comniand  of  the 
troops  in  Algeria.  For  his  services  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  made  marshal  of  France  in 
1831.  but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in 
1835.  and  once  more  recalled  in  1837.  He  re- 
turned to  France  and  defended  himself,  though 
not  quite  successfully,  both  through  the  press 
and  from  the  tribune,  against  the  attacks  made 
upon  him.  He  died  near  Toulouse,  April  21, 
1842.    See  Algeria. 

CLAUSEN,  klou'zcn.  Thom.^s  (1801-85).  A 
German  astronomer,  born  at  Niibel.  in  Schleswig. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, was  for  several  years  assistant  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Altona,  and  from  1842  to  1872  was 
connected  with  the  Oliservatory  of  Dorpat  (now 
Guryev),  first  in  the  capacity  of  observer,  later 
as  director.  During  his  scientific  career  Clausen 
made  many  important  contributions  to  astron- 
omy, and  carried  out  elaborate  calculations  of 
the  paths  of  comets. 

CLAUSENBURG,  klou'zpn-burK.     See  Klau- 
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CLAUSEWITZ,  klou'-zcvits,  Karl  von 
(1780-1831).  A  Prussian  general  and  eminent 
military  writer,  born  at  Burg.  He  entered  the 
army  in   1792,   took   part   in   the  campaigns  on 
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the  RliiiR-  ill  17;i:i-94,  and  alteiulcd  the  Berlin 
Aeadcmy  for  young  ollicers  in  1801-03,  when  he 
attrai'te'd  I  he' attention  and  won  the  favor  of 
Sohurnhorsl.  lie  «a.s  adjutant  to  Prinee  Auj;u.s- 
tus  in  i80(i,  was  eaptured  with  him  liy  the 
Freneh  at  I'ri-iizhui,  ami.  after  heiii;,'  exelianf;ed, 
served  until  ISlii  as  major  in  the  Prussian  Uen- 
ural  Stall',  heing  employed  after  ISOIt  in  the  Min- 
istry of  War,  under  Seharnhorst.  In  1810-12  he 
was"  also  military  instruetor  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  I'russia.  and  to  I'riiiee  Frederick  ofthe Nether- 
lands. At  the  outhieak  of  the  Russian  War  in 
1812.  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  aided 
Dieliitsch  in  concluding'  the  convention  of  Tau- 
roggen.  lie  accompanied  BUicher  as  Russian 
stair  ollieer  duriny  the  campaign  of  1813.  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Gnei- 
sen'au.  lie  reentered  the  service  of  Prussia  in 
1814.  was  ai)pointed  chief  of  staff  under  Thiel- 
mann  in  the  follow'ing  year,  and  remained  in 
that  position  at  Coblenz  until  1818.  when  he 
was  made  major-general  and  director  of  the 
'Allgemeiue  Kriegsschule.'  Finally,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1831,  chief  of  staff  to  Field-ilar- 
shal  Gneisenau,  and  served  first  in  Berlin,  then 
on  the  Polish  frontier.  His  writings  are  of 
great  value,  and  have  led  to  a  considerable 
change  in  the  theory  of  war.  Theywere  published 
after  his  death  as  Hinlerlassene  Werke  iiher 
Erieg  iiiiil  Kric<ifiihruiifi  (10  vols..  1832-37).  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  are:  T'ont  Kriege; 
Der  FeUlziig  roii  179(1  in  Itnlien;  Uebersicht  des 
Feld-:uges  roit  ISl.i ;  Dcr  Feldzug  von  1813 ;  Veber 
diis  Lebrn  uuti  den  Charakter  von  Scharnhorst. 
CLATJSIXJS,  klou'ze-us,  Rudolf  Julius 
Emaxuel  (1S22-88).  A  German  physicist,  born 
at  Kiislin.  In  18.').5  he  became  professor  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Zurich,  in  1867  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Wtirzburg,  and  in 
1869  professor  at  Bonn.  Clausius  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  themio- 
dynamics  (q.v. ),  and  in  a  paper  before  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences  (1850)  stated  the  sec- 
ond law  of  thermodynamics,  that  "heat  cannot 
of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter  body." 
The  theory  of  electrolysis  advanced  by  Clausius 
has  also  played  a  consjjicuous  part  in  electricity. 
He  assumed  that  the  ions  are  not  in  complete 
union,  but  that  a  part  of  them  are  free  to  unite 
with  other  ions.  These  uncombined  ions,  ac- 
cordingly, are  brought  together  under  the  action 
of  the  current  at  the  anode  and  cathode.  Clau- 
sius was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematical 
physicists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his 
researches  and  writings  in  heat,  electricity,  and 
molecular  physics  of  the  greatest  value.  His 
most  important  works  are:  Die  mechatiische 
Wdrmetheorie  (1876)  ;  DiePotcntialfitnktionund 
dan  Potential  (1859)  ;  and  Veber  das  Wesen  der 
Warme,  verglichen  mit  Licht  und  HeliuU  (1857). 
For  a  biographv  of  Clausius.  consult  Riecke, 
Eudotf  r'/i(».s;»,s''(G;Utingen.  1889). 

CLAUSON-KAAS,  klou'z6n-kas'.  Adolf  von 
(1826 — ).  A  Danish  promoter  of  manual  train- 
ing. He  was  born  near  Altona.  of  Danish 
parents,  and  after  serving  in  the  Danish  cav- 
alry devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  In  1870  he  founded  the 
Danish  Clubs  for  Home  Industry.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  international  expositions  of  1873 
and  1878.  he  gave  a  series  of  public  lectures  on 
manual  tr.iining  in  several  cities  of  Germany. 
Holland,  Russia.  France,  and  elsew-here.  and  also 
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fslablished  a  series  of  teachers"  courses.  In  this 
way  he  encouraged  the  revival  of  working-schools 
lor  boy.-.,  his  primary  aim  being  the  mechanical 
developiiicnt  ot  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  in  asso- 
ciation witli  mental  training,  lie  conducted  a 
number  of  training-seho(ds  in  Sa.\ony.  and  intro- 
duced a  course  of  modeling  and  drawing  in  the 
institution  for  tlie  blind  at  Dresden. 

CLAUSTHAL,  klous'liil  (Ger.,  closed  val- 
ley, from  Lat.  clausum,  p.p.  of  cludere,  to  close 
-h  Ger.  Thai,  valley).  An  impoilant  mining 
town  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hanover, 
situated  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upper  Harz, 
about  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  25  miles 
northeast  of  Gottingen  (Map:  Prussia.  D  3). 
^Jimong  its  public  buildings  the  most  noteworthy 
is  tlie  Churcli  of  the  Hcly  Ghost,  built  of  wood 
in  1639,  and  considered  the  largest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  mines  of  Clausthal 
yield  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  jjroductive  in 
(leriuany.  They  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  has  established  in 
connection  therewith  a  mining  academy,  with 
an  experimental  laboratory,  model  workshop,  and 
a  library  of  over  30.000  volumes.  The  greater 
jjortion  of  the  male  population  tinds  employment 
in  the  mines  and  smelting-works.  while  the 
women  are  largely  occupied  in  the  knitting-mills. 
Population,  in  1890.  8736:  in  1900.  8565.  Claus- 
thal was  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

CLAVA'RIA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
claiHi,  club).  A  genus  of  fungi  of  the  division 
Hymenomycetes,  subdivision  Clavati.  The  spores 
are  produced  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  surface. 
The  species  are  numerous,  some  of  them  simple 
and  club-shaped,  some  branched.  Clavaria  botry- 
tis,  a  species  common  in  oak  and  beech  woods  in 
Germany,  growing  on  the  ground  among  nios>, 
grass,  heath,  etc.,  is  gathered  when  young,  and 
used  as  food,  having  a  very  agreeable  sweetish 
taste.  It  ceases  to  be  edible  when  it  becomes 
old.  Another  German  species.  Clavaria  flava. 
which  grows  on  sandy  ground  in  fir-woods,  is 
used  in  the  same  way.  Other  species  appear  to 
possess  similar  properties,  and  Liebig  found 
them  to  contain  the  saccharine  substance  called 
mannite.  Clavaria  botrytis  is  the  Keulenpilz, 
and  Clavaria  flava  the  Ziegenbart  (goat's-beard) 
of  the   Germans.     See  Colored  Plate  of  Edible 
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CLAVERACK,  klav'-er-ok.  A  town  in  Co- 
lumbia County,  N.  Y..  30  miles  south  of  Albany, 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  chief 
industries  are  agriculture  and  the  manufacture 
of  knit  goods.  The  town  has  a  jnildic  library, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Hudson  River  Institute, 
established  in  1854.  Among  the  points  of  inter- 
est are  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  built  in  1767. 
and  an  old  court-house,  erected  in  1784.  Settled 
as  early  as  1660.  Claverack  (named  Klauver 
Rachen,  'clover  reaches.'  by  the  Dutch)  was  or- 
ganized as  a  town  in  1788.  and  was  the  county- 
seat  from  1780  to  1806.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered bv  town  meetings,  held  every  two 
years.     Population,  in  1890,  4518;  in  1900,  4416. 

CLA'VERHOUSE.     See  Graham,  John. 
CLAVICHORD,   klav'I-kord    (Fr.   clavicorde, 

Med.  Lat.  eJai  irhordinui.  from  Lat.  ctavis,  key + 
chorda,  string).  An  instrument  of  the  harpsi- 
chord family,  and  an  important  step  in  the  evo- 
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lutioii  of  tln'  piaimfoite.  Its  history  ]>rcvi()us  to 
the  fifteenth  century  is  unUnnwn.  The  ehivi- 
chord  was  shapeil  like  the  square  i)ianoforte, 
having  a  keyboard  of  white  and  hhuk  keys,  and 
strin>;s  of  brass  wire  set  in  vil)ration  by  the 
aetion  of  tangents  or  'jaeks'  covered  with  metal. 
Its  tone,  though  weak,  was  delicate,  and,  unlike 
the  harpsii  luird,  or  spinet,  in  whicli  tlu'  strings 
were  plucked  or  twanged  liy  ([uills  or  pieces  of 
hard  leather,  it  respondi'd  to  the  gradations  of 
the  jdayer's  touch.  T!u'  clavichord  was  used  in 
Ciernianv   until   the  beainniui;   of   the   nineteenth 
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century.  IJacli  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte  of 
his  day,  and  wrote  an  essay  for  his  son.  ^  er- 
o'Kc/i  iibtr  die  iralire  Art  Khiricr  zu  spieten.  for 
this  instrument.  Jlozart  used  the  clavichord 
in  composition,  and  Beethoven  preferred  it  to 
other  keyed  instruments ;  for  upon  it.  he  said, 
'"one  could  best  control  tone  and  expressive  inter- 
pretation."    See  H.\RPSicuoRn ;  Spinet. 

CLAVICLE  (Lat.  claviciila,  a  little  key, 
dim.  of  cliiris,  key),  or  Coliab-Bone.  A  long 
bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  f. 
and  placed  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  In 
connection  with  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade, 
the  clavicle  forms  the  shoulder,  and  is  the  only 
bony  connection  between  the  upper  extremity 
and  the  trunk.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  clav- 
icle articulates  with  the  sternum  (l)reast-t>onel 
and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  while  tlie  outer 
extremity  articulates  with  the  scapula.  The 
range  of  motion  in  the  clavicle  Is  extensive — 
especially  in  a  vertical  direction — and  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  the  arm  are  in  this  way  read- 
ily accommodated.  In  the  female  the  clavicle 
is  smoother,  slender,  and  presents  a  less  marked 
curve.  The  length,  also,  is  slightly  less,  and  the 
position  more  nearly  horizontal,  ilanual  labor, 
which  brings  the  shoulder  into  constant  exer- 
cise, renders  the  clavicle  thicker  and  tougher, 
and  therefore  in  right-handed  peo]de  the  right 
clavicle  shows  greater  development. 

Since  the  clavicle  favors  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  upper  extremities,  we  do  not  find  it  in 
animals  whose  fore  limbs  are  used  only  for  pro- 
gression; but  it  is  present  in  almost  all  animals 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  clawed  and  used 
for  prehension. 

The  clavicle  is  frequently  fractured  by  direct 
violence,  and  also  by  indirect  force,  as  in  falling 
upon  the  hand.  Dislocations  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence. 

Ossification  of  the  clavicle  begins  very  early — 
even  as  soon  as  the  tliirteenth  day,  according  to 
Beclard — and  at  birth  this  process  is  almost  com- 
plete.    Consult:   Gray.  Analoiin/,  edited  by  Pick 


(  London,  18!).'!)  :  lloldcn,  Iliniiiiii  Osteology 
(New  York,  1885). 

CLAVIER,  kla-fei-'  (from  Lat.  clavxs,  key). 
U'lie  (icrnian  name  for  the  pianoforte,  and  tlie 
]>rototype  of  the  clavichord  (q.v.).  In  Fren<li, 
'clavier'  designates  the  keyboard  of  an  organ  or 
pianoforte.  Vov  the  practice  clavier,  see  Piano- 
forte. 

CLAVIJERO,  or  CLAVIGERO,  klii'v,'.  Ha'rA, 
Fram'Isco  X.v^viER  (17.'il-87).  A  ilcxican  his- 
torian, born  iu  \  I'ra  <'ruz.  He  early  enteri'd 
tlie  Order  of  the  .Jesuits,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  lived  among  the 
Indians  in  various  parts  of  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  many  years,  and  made  himself  fully 
ac(|uainted  with  the  languages,  traditions,  and 
anti<|uities  of  the  aborigimil  tribes.  On  the  ex- 
jiulsion  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  by  Spain,  in  17(>7. 
lie  sailed  for  Italy,  and  with  others  of  his  Order 
.settled  in  Bologna,  where  he  founded  an  acad- 
emy. He  wrote,  in  S|>anish,  a  work  on  early 
Mexican  history:  but.  in  order  to  publish  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  The 
work  finally  apiieared  as  Htoria  antini  del  Mes- 
iieo  (1780)  ;  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  valuable 
history  of  the  Aztec  Period.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Cullen  (London,  1787).  Cla- 
vijero  also  wrote  titoria  delta  Crilifornia  (178!)), 
and  works  on  physics  and  philosophy.' 

CLAVIGO,  tSpun.  pron.  klii-ve'Go.  A  play  by 
Goethe  (177-t),  based  on  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Jose  Clavijo  y  Fajardo,  a  Spanish  official 
and  journalist. 

CLAVIJO,  klii-ve'iifl.  Don.  A  character  in 
Don  Quixote,  delivered  by  Don  Quixote  from  the 
form  of  a  crocodile,  into  which  he  had  been 
changed   by   enchantment. 

CLAVIJO,  RuY  Gonzalez  de  (  ?  -1412).  A 
Spanish  traveler  in  the  Orient.  He  was  born  in 
IMadrid,  and  in  1398  and  1403  was  sent  by 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  as  ambassador  to  Tamer- 
lane. The  route  followed  by  him  from  his  point 
of  departure.  Cadiz,  took  him  to  Trebizond.  Ar- 
menia. Persia,  and  Khora.san.  He  arrived  at 
Samarkand  in  1404,  and  was  well  received  at  the 
Court  of  Tamerlane.  After  his  death,  his  suite 
returned  alone,  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
Tlie  'journal'  of  Clavijo  was  published  under 
the  title  Historiu  del  gran  Tamerhin  e  itinerario 
jl  iiarrocioa  del  vinje,  etc.  (1582:  reprinted  in 
1782).  It  is  valuatde,  not  onlj'  because  of  its 
high  literary  merit,  but  also  for  its  historical 
importance. 

CLAVILEifO,  Sp.  pron.  kUi've-la'ny6,  El 
Altuero.  The  wooden  horse,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Jlerlin,  which  was  managed  by  a 
wooden  pin  in  its  forehead;  whence  its  name,  'the 
winged  pin-timber.' 

CLAY  (AS.  clceg.  Ger.  Klei:  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Lat.  glus,  gluten,  glue,  Gk.  y\ml>t. 
gloios,  gum,  OCh.  Slav,  glenu.  slime).  A  term 
applied  to  earthy  material  or  soil  which  shows 
plasticity  when  wet,  thus  permitting  it  to  l)e 
molded  into  any  desired  form,  which  it  retains 
when  dry.  Its  distinguishing  charact^er  is  a 
physical  one;  for  clay  varies  widely  in  other 
respects,  being  made  up  of  fine  mineral  frag- 
ments, the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be  the 
mineral  kaolinite.  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina. Clay  is  formed  primarily  by  the  decompo- 
sition  of   feldspathic   rock   in    situ,   and   sucli    a 
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c-lay  is  said  to  be  residual  in  its  nature.  The 
material,  however,  is  often  washed  down  into 
the  lakes  or  ocean  by  the  surface-waters,  and 
there  spread  out  over  the  bottom  as  an  alumi- 
nous sediment:  such  a  clay  deposit  being  known 
as  a  sedimentary  one,  which  is  not  onlj'  strati- 
tied,  but  may  also  l>e  more  extensive  than  a 
residual.  Scilimcntary  clay  sometimes  becomes 
consolidated  by  the  pressure  of  other  sediments 
which  have  been  deposited  on  top  of  it,  arid  it  is 
then  termed  shale.  These  shales,  on  grinding 
and  nii.xing  with  water,  develop  the  same  plas- 
ticit}'  as  does  soft  clay. 

The  chief  chemical  constituents  of  clay  are 
silica  and  alumina;  but,  in  addition  to  these, 
variable  ijuanlities  of  iron  oxide,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, alkalies,  water,  and  even  rarer  substances 
are  often  present.  These  ingredients  affect  the 
physical  properties  of  the  clay;  such  as  its  color 
when  bui-ned,  air  and  fire  shrinkage,  refractori- 
ness, plasticity,  and  thus  indirectly  its  uses. 
The  lime,  magnesia,  iron  oxide,  and  alkalies 
exert  a  fluxing  action  in  burning,  and  the  great- 
er their  quantity  the  lower  the  fusing-point  of  the 
clay.  Silica  decreases  the  air  and  fire  shrinkage 
of  a  clay,  while  alumina  and  water  have  the  re- 
verse effect.  The  property  of  plasticity,  to- 
gether with  that  of  hardening  under  fire,  makes 
clay  an  article  of  great  value  in  the  plastic  arts. 
Those  clays  which  are  low  in  plasticity  are  said 
to  be  'lean.'  while  the  highly  plastic  varieties 
are  'fat.'  Clay  does  not  fuse  suddenly,  but  soft- 
ens gradually  under  the  influence  of  heat.  In 
\ery  fusible  clays  this  sintering  may  begin  at 
1500°  or  1700°  F.,  while  in  very  refractory  kinds 
it  does  not  take  place  imtil  a  temperature  of 
3000°  F.  or  more  is  reached.  The  red  color  of 
a  burned  clay  is  due  to  considerable  iron  oxide, 
while  buff  is  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of 
iron,  or  by  an  excess  of  lime.  The  following 
table  gives  the  composition  of  several  grades  of 
clay : 
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(1)  Crude  kaolin,  Webster,  N.  C;  (3)  Washed  kaolin. 
Webster,  N.  C;  (3)  Fire-clay,  Wymp's  Bap,  Pa.:  (4)  Paving-, 
brick  shale,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  (5)  Brick-clay,  Indianola, 
Iowa:  (6)  Calcareous  slip  clay,  -Albany,  N.  T. 

Clay  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common, 
pressed,  and  paving  brick;  terracotta,  fireproof- 
ing,  terra-cotta  lumber;  roofing,  floor,  and  glazed 
tile;  firebrick,  retorts,  crucibles,  muffles,  and 
other  refractory  goods;  all  grades  of  pottery, 
stoves,  sewer-pipe,  door-knobs,  electrical  insu- 
lators, turbine-wheels,  closets,  and  bathtubs  and 
washtubs:  filters,  mineral  paint,  food-adulter- 
ants, Portland  cement,  paper  -  fillers,  emery- 
wheels  (as  a  cement  therein),  ultramarine,  mod- 
eling, soap.  etc. 

Clay  is  widely  distributed  geographically,  and 
also  geologically — i.e.  in  the  rock-formations  of 
different  ages.  In  the  I'nited  States  deposits  are 
found  at  a  great  number  of  localities.  The  Cre- 
taceous clays  of  New  .lersey  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  refractory  goods  and  white- 
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ware,  while  the  Carboniferous  clays  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  are  also  extensively  employed 
lor  making  firebrick.  Kaolin  is  (juarried  at 
several  points  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Jliiry- 
land,  and  Wisconsin :  much  white  ball-clay  is 
louiul  in  Florida,  and  stoncwarc-clay  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  Clays  suitable  for  brick,  terra- 
cotta, and  sewer-pipe  occur  at  many  points  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  the  Central  States, 
clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
]iaving-brick  are  actively  worked.  With  all  this 
supply,  however,  much  ball-clay  and  kaolin  is 
imported,  the  material  coming  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land. About  $70,000,000  worth  of  clay  products 
are  produced  annually  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

The  different  varieties  of  clay  are  as  follows: 

K.\0LIN  (q.v. )  or  CniXA-Ci.AY.  A  veiy  white 
burning  clay,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain and  white  earthenware.  It  is  of  residual 
origin,  and  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  veins. 

Fire-Cl.\ys  (q.v.).  Clays  containing  a  low 
percentage  of  fluxes,  and  hence  capable  of  re- 
sisting high  temperatures.  They  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  classes  of  refractory  goods, 
and  sometimes  also  for  making  pressed  brick 
and  terra-cotta. 

Flikt-Clay.  a  dense,  hard,  non-plastic  fire- 
clay, often  found  in  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. 

Pipe-Clat.  a  term  applied  to  many  smooth, 
highly  plastic  clays. 

Brick-Clay.  A  term  including  almost  any 
iminire  clay  which  can  be  molded  into  bricks. 

Terra-Cotta  Clay.  A  grade  of  clay  used  for 
making  terra-cotta  (q.v.).  It  includes  many 
varieties. 

Slip-Clay.  An  easily  fusible  clay,  which 
melts  to  a  translucent  glass,  and  is  used  for 
glazing  the  cheaper  grades  of  pottery. 

Pottery^-Clay.  a  term  applied  to  any  clay 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Saggar  -  Clay.  A  grade  of  fire  -  clay  used  for 
making  saggars,  or  vessels  in  which  fine  pottery 
is  placed  during  baking  in  the  kiln. 

Alum-Clay'.  a  clay  containing  a  large  amount 
of  alum. 

]SI.\RL-s  Clay.  A  clay  containing  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  lime  carbonate. 

Gumbo  Cl.^.y,  A  very  plastic,  sticky  clay, 
found  in  many  localities  in  the  Central  States, 
and  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
ballast, 

Ball-Clay.  a  plastic,  white  burning  clay, 
used  as  a  bonding  ingredient  in  white-ware  and 
porcelain  bodies. 

Clay  Mining  and  Working.  The  prepara- 
tion of  clay  for  use  in  the  plastic  arts  is  a 
simple  process,  owing  to  the  accessibilitj'  ot 
clay-banks  and  strata,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  material  can  be  separated  from  the  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  commonly  found. 
After  preliminary  exp-loration  and  testing,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  in  ears, 
wagons,  or  carts  the  top  layer  of  dirt.  The  dig- 
ging out  of  the  clay  itself  is  usually  done  in 
successive  pits,  the  dirt  from  the  pit  under  ex- 
cavation being  thrown  into  the  pit  that  has  just 
been  dug.  In  digging  clay,  a  gouge-spade  is  used, 
which  differs  from  the  ordinary  spade  in  having 
the  blade  cylindrical  and  the  upper  edge  broader. 
A  platform  of  boards  is  placed  beside  the  pit, 
on  which  the  clay  is  thrown  and  sorted.     Two 
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woiknien  handle  each  spadeful  of  clay ;  the  first 
merely  loosens  it  up,  while  the  second  cuts  out 
any  nodules  of  pyrite  or  other  foreign  matter, 
and  then  throws  the  clay  onto  the  platform, 
where  it  is  sorted  for  ware.  l>rick,  or  whatever 
product  it  is  best  suited.  When  clay  is  very 
hard,  it  is  first  loosened  with  a  pick.  Dynamite 
is  sometimes  employed  to  break  up  a  bank  into 
loose  pieces.  Occasionally,  mining  undergrouud 
is  necessary  to  reach  a  desired  quality  of  clay; 
and  this  method  will  he  more  and  more  conunon 
as  the  best  grades  of  superficial  clays  are  ex- 
liausted.  The  clay  having  been  mined  and  sorted, 
it  is  transported  to  the  factory  for  further 
manipulation. 

Clay-irorking  or  tempering  of  some  sort  is 
generally  required  before  clay  can  be  used,  and 
particularly  Iwfore  it  can  be  molded  into  brick, 
pottery,  sewer-pipe,  or  tiles.  Reduction  to  a 
plastic  state  may  be  efTeeted  by  wet  or  dry 
grinding,  sci-eening,  pugging,  washing,  or  by  the 
more  natural  process  of  weathering;  or,  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these  methods  may 
be  employed.  The  screening  and  washing  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  foreign  material. 
It  must  be  understood  tliat  the  term  'clay-work- 
ing,' as  here  used,  is  limited  to  the  preparation 
of  the  raw  material  for  molding  or  forming,  the 
other  processes  being  treated  separately,  under 
the  various  clay  products,  as  will  be  the  matter 
of  drying;  while  burning,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  discussed  imder  Kilns. 

Weafhcriuff  is  a  self-explanatory  term.  The 
time  involved  may  range  from  months  to  years, 
but  is  more  often  the  shorter  period.  \^'ith  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  methods,  less  de- 
pendence is  i)laced  on  this  process  than  formerly. 

Soaking,  like  weathering,  is  a  natural  process, 
but  it  is  now  used  only  under  primitive  condi- 
tions, and  ^\here  the  clay  is  molded  in  a  soft 
form,  without  other  working.  The  clay  is  simply 
shoveled  into  pits,  say  4X6  feet  in  extent,  and 
soaked  in  water  over  night. 

Ring-pits  are  25  to  .30  feet  in  diameter,  3 
feet  deep,  lined  with  brick  or  boards.  An  iron 
wheel  is  passed  over  or  through  the  clay,  back 
and  forth,  mixing  in  the  sand,  in  case  any  is 
used.  Clay  for  some  30.000  bricks  may  be  tem- 
pered in  six  hours. 
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Grinding  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  clay 
between  rolls,  or  in  dry  pans,  the  former  process 


being  particularly  applicable  to  shales.  The 
pans  are  7  to  9  feet  in  diameter,  with  either 
I)erfi)rated  floors  or  sides,  througli  which  the 
material  falls  as  soon  as  it  has  reacheil  the  de- 
sired fineness.  Tlie  pan  revolves  horizontally 
and  by  means  of  friction  motion  is  im])arled  to 
two  iron  wheels,  niountcil  in  the  pan,  <<  to  14 
inches  wide,  weighing  2000  to  CiOO  pounds  each. 
A  pan  with  onc-cighthiiuh  holes  has  an  average 
capacity  of  100  tuns  of  clay  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Screening  is  sometimes  employed  for  clay 
which  has  passed  tlie  dry  pan.  Screens  may  ho 
inclined  sieves,  cither  fixed  or  shaking,  and  ro- 
tary cylindrical  or  octagonal  in  form.  They  de- 
mand much  attention  to  prevent  clogging,  and  re- 
quire heavy  repairs,  but  nevertheless  arc  cheap 
and  simple  in  operation. 

Wet  pans  are  nuich  like  dry  pans,  only  their 
bottoms  are  not  i)erforated,  and  scrapers  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  wheels,  to  throw  u])  the 
clay.  They  may  be  discharged  through  a  trap- 
door or  by  means  of  an  automatic  shovel.  One 
of  their  chief  advantages  is  rapidity,  only  two 
or  three  minutes  being  required  to  temper  a 
charge  for  brick  and  foiu"  or  five  minutes  for 
sewer-pipe. 

I'ng-miils  appear  to  be  used  more  than  other 
classes  of  tempering  machines.  They  are  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  but  in  either  case  they 
have  a  central  revolving  .shaft,  fitted  with  radial 
knives  extending  nearly  to  the  surrounding  cvl- 
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inder  in  which  the  clay  is  placed,  or  else  fitted 
with  a  worm  screw.  Both  knives  and  screw 
force  the  clay  forward,  as  well  as  work  it  thor- 
oughly, and  by  changing  the  angle  of  the  adjusta- 
ble knives  the  speed  of  the  passing  clay  may  be 
regulated.  Water  is  admitted  as  desired  and 
needed.  When  the  clay  is  deficient  in  redness 
after  burning,  hematite  may  l>e  added  to  the 
jnig  with  clay.  Pug-mills  are  compact,  and  re- 
quire less  power  than  ring-pits. 

Washing  is  effected  by  a  variety  of  processes, 
ranging  from  simple  to  complex.  All  of  them 
involve  a  reduction  of  the  clay  in  water  to  a 
semi-fluid  state,  or  even  to  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, which  may  be  brought  about  by  revolving 
paddles  or  blades,  mounted  on  a.  shaft  in  a 
cylinder  or  trough,  or  by  any  thorough  stirring. 
The  heavier,  coarser  impurities  may  be  deposited 
in  a  vat  by  sedimentation.  The  water,  with  the 
remaining  clay,  may  be  removed  by  siphoning  or 
carefully  poured  off,  and  the  clay  allowed  to 
settle.  This  process  is  sometimes  called  ebulli- 
tion, particularly  where  it  is  repeated  many 
times  to  recover  fine-grained  material.  The  pro- 
cess of  sedimentation  may  be  altogether  too  slow, 
especially  where  large  quantities  of  clay  are  to 
be  treated,  and  in  such  a  case  the  clay  and  water, 
after  being  reduced,  as  described,  to  what  is 
known  as  slip,  may  he  passed  through  shak- 
ing-screens of  wirecloth,  having  forty  meshes  to 
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the  inch.  It  is  then  sent  to  an  agitator,  or  large 
tank  fitted  with  revolving  paddles,  to  prevent 
sedimentation,  from  which  tank  tlie  sorei'ned  slip 
is  forced  l)_v  means  of  compressed  air  into  a 
series  of  canvas-lined  compartments,  known  as 
a  press,  where  the  water  is  e.xjjelled  by  the  force 
of  the  air.  The  press  being  loosened,  the  clay 
is  removed  in  sheets  or  cakes  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  weighing  30  to  40  pounds  each,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  the  png-mill.  Washing  is 
ased  in  the  prepaiation  of  some  sorts  of  clay 
for  making  into  ])ottery. 

IJiui.ioGRAPHY.  liovk.  Die  Ziegelindustrie  (Leip- 
zig. 1897)  :  Dummler.  lla)idbiwh  der  Ziegel-fabri- 
Ualion  (Halle,  1897)  :  Ries.  ''The  Clays  of  New 
York:  Their  Properties  and  Uses,"  in  AVio 
York  State  Museum  Bulletin  No.  35  (Albany, 
)!)00 — contains  much  general  information  on  the 
jiroperties  of  clay  and  the  methods  of  manufac- 
ture) ;  Young,  The  Ceramic  Arts  (New  Y'ork, 
1S78)  ;  Prime,  Pnlteri/  and  Porcelain  of  All 
Times  and  Nations  (New  York,  1878)  ;  Barber, 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1900)  :  Langenbeck,  The  Chemistry  of  Pot- 
tery (Easton,  Pa.,  1890).  Among  the  more  im- 
|)ortant  works  issued  by  geological  surveys  of 
States  are  the  following:  Blatchley,  "Clays  of 
the  Coal-Bearing  Counties  of  Indiana,"  in  Twen- 
tieth Annual  Rcjiort  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Indiana  (Indianapolis,  1896)  ;  Branner,  "Bib- 
liography of  Clays  and  the  Ceramic  Arts,"  in 
I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  No. 
I',.i  (Washington,  1896):  Buckley,  "The  Clays 
of  Wisconsin,"  in  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
Bulletins,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  (Madison,  1901)  ;  Cook, 
"The  Clavs  of  New  .Tersev,"  in  New  Jersey  Geo- 
logical Survey  Report  for  1878  (Trenton,  1878)  ; 
Oi-ton,  "Clays  and  Clay-Working  Industries 
of  Ohio,"  in  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  vol.  vi., 
part  i.  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1893);  Ries,  "The 
Clays  of  Alabama,"  in  Alabama  Geological  Sur- 
rey BtUletin  No.  0  (Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1900); 
Ries,  "The  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  North 
Carolina,"  in  the  North  Carolina  flcoloqical 
Survey  Bulletin  No.  13  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  1897)  ; 
Ries,  "The  Clays  and  Shales  of  Michigan,"  in 
Michigan.  Geological  Surveij,  vol.  viii.  (Lansing, 
Mich.,'  1901)  ;  Wheeler,  "The  Clays  of  Missouri," 
in  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  vol.  xi.  (.Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  1896).  See  Alumina;  Shale; 
Pipe-Clat;  Kaolin:  Fibe-Clay;  Loam;  Soil; 
Brick. 

For  the  character,  distribution,  and  methods 
of  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  consult: 
The  Mineral  Industry  (New-Y'ork,  1892  et  seq. )  ; 
also,  Davis,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Terra-Cotta  (Phila- 
delphia, 1895). 

CLAY,  Cassius  M.\RCELLUS  (1810-19031.  An 
.American  abolitionist  and  politician,  born  in 
Madison  County,  Ky.  He  graduated  at  Y'ale  in 
1832,  returned  to  Kentucky  to  practice  law,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  183.5,  in 
1837,  and  in  1840,  but  in  1841  failed  of  reelec- 
tion on  account  of  his  strong  anti-slavery  opin- 
ions. In  1844  he  made  speeches  in  the  Northern 
States  in  advocacy  of  the  election  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  following  year  op- 
po.sed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  established 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  The  True  American,  a  vigor- 
ous anti-slavei-y  paper,  which,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  mob,  but  was  revived  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  was  published  thereafter  in  Cincinnati.     He 
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volunteered  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1850  he  left 
the  Whig  Party,  and  was  the  Anti-Slavery  can- 
didate for  Governor.  In  1860  he  supported  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1801  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia,  but  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1862.  and  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  181)3,  however,  he  resigned,  and  was  again 
apjjointcd  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  remained 
until  1869.  He  supported  Greeley  in  1872  and 
Tilden  in  1876,  but  went  over  to  the  Republican 
Party  to  vote  for  Blaine  in  1884.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1896  he  was  in  the  gold-standard  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Consult  his  Life, 
Memoirs,  Writings,  and  Speeches  (Cincinnati, 
1886). 

CLAY,  Clement  Claiborne  (1819-82).  An 
.'\merican  politician,  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1835,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  from  1846  to  1848  was  judge 
of  the  iladison  County  Court,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Upon  the 
secession  of  his  State  he  withdrew  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  forthwith  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress.  Having  taken  refuge  in  Canada  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  he  later  gave  him- 
self up,  and  in  1865-66  was  imprisoned  at  For- 
tress ilonroe  with  Jeft'erson  Davis. 

CLAY,  Frederick  (1840-89).  An  English 
musician.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  received  his 
education  under  Molique  in  Paris  and  Haupt- 
mann  in  Leipzig;  returned  to  England  in  1860, 
and  wrote  several  operas  and  operettas,  which 
were  successful.  His  works  include:  Constance 
(1865);  Happy  Arcadia  (1872);  Don  Quixote 
(1875)  ;  Princess  Toto  (1875)  ;  The  Golden  Ring 
(1883);  and  the  Black  Crook,  with  Jacobi 
(1873)  ;  also  incidental  music  to  Ticelfth  Night, 
songs,  part-songs,  and  cantatas. 

CLAY,  Green  (1757-1826).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Powhatan  County.  Va. ; 
became  a  pioneer  settler  in  Kentucky,  then  a 
part  of  Virginia,  about  1776;  represented  the 
district  for  some  time  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1799.  In  1813  he  led  the 
force  of  3000  which  relieved  General  Harrison, 
then  besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians  at  Fort 
Meigs,  and  afterwards  defended  that  fort  against 
(Jeneral  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  He  was  the 
father  of  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  and  a  cousin  of 
Heniy  Clay.    See  Fort  Meics. 

CLAY,  Henry  (1777-1852).  An  American 
statesman,  known,  from  his  skill  in  devising  com- 
promises, as  the  'Great  Pacificator.'  He  was  born 
April  12,  1777,  in  a  neighborhood  called  "The 
.Slashes,'  in  Hanover  County,  Va.  His  father,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  in  humble  circumstances,  died 
when  Henry  was  only  four  years  old;  and  his 
mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
forcible  character,  was  left  ill  provided  for. 
Mrs.  Clay  married  again  in  a  few  years,  and  her 
second  husband  secured  for  Henry  the  position  of 
clerk  in  a  retail  shop  in  Richmond.  This  care- 
ful stepfather,  however,  noting  the  brightness 
and  promise  of  the  lad,  usdd  his  influence  in  ob- 
taining for  him  an  appointment  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.  Here  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Chancellor.  George  Wvthe,  and 
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was  employed  liy  )iim  to  copy  documents.  The 
intimate  associiitinii  with  Chancellor  Wythe  was 
an  important  inthienee  on  Clay's  life  ami  devel- 
opment; for  he  had  received  almost  no  sehoolini^. 
and  lie  never  studied  regularly,  save  for  one  year 
in  the  office  of  Robert  Urooke,  then  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Virginia.  Clay  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  twenty,  but  he  soon  left  Richmond,  and  sinight 
the  fuller  opportunities  of  the  West,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  Here  his  attractive  personality  and 
his  skill  as  a  speaker  won  him  friends,  and  made 
him  a  leading  jury-lawyer.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  turned  his  attention  to  polities,  and 
when,  in  1709,  the  revision  of  the  Kentucky  C'on- 
stitution  was  undertaken,  CUay  was  found  play- 
ing an  active  and  honorable  part  with  the  minor- 
ity, and  risking  his  personal  prestige  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  stand  might  have  cost  him  dear,  had  he  not 
soon  afterwards  been  able  by  his  eloquence 
to  aid  his  State  heartily  in  opposing  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws.  He  married  in  1790,  rose 
steadil.y  in  his  profession,  and  was  elected  to  the 

.State  Legislature  in  1803.  In  1800,  having  been 
appointed  to  represent  Kentucky  for  an  unex- 
pired term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  took 
from  the  first  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pub- 
lie  business,  bringing  in  a  number  of  resolutions 
and  sitting  on  several  committees.  His  first 
speech — one  on  the  bill  for  a  bridge  across 
the  Potomac — indicates  his  future  course  as  one 
of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  policy  of 
internal  improvements.  Scarcely  had  he  returned 
to  Kentucky  when  he  was  reelected  to  the  State 
IjCgislature  and  made  Speaker.  It  was  at  this 
time  that,  sharing  the  rapidly  growing  hostility 

,  toward  England,  and  desiring  to  foster  domestic 
manufactures,  he  introduced  the  resolution  that 
all  members  of  the  Legislature  should  wear  no 
clothing  made  in  foreign  countries — a  proposal 
that  Humphrey  Marshall,  a  Federalist,  stigma- 
tized as  the  utterance  of  a  demagogue.  Angry 
words  were  passed,  a  challenge  followed,  and  in 
the  duel  that  was  fought  both  parties  were  slight- 
ly wotmded.  In  the  winter  of  1800-10  Clay  was 
again  sent  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  where 
he  continued  to  be  tlie  champion  of  the  protection 
of  home  manufactures.  When  the  question  of 
chartering  the  L'nited  States  Bank  came  u]).  Clay 
opposed  the  measure  as  corrupt  and  unconstitu- 
tional :  and  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  were 
treasured  tip  to  be  used  with  great  effect  against 
him  when,  in  1816,  a  revival  of  the  matter  made 
manifest  an  alteration  in  his  views. 

Entering  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
in  1811,  Clay  was  chosen  Speaker  as  soon  as 
he  a])peared,  and  as  leader  of  the  vigorous  de- 
mocracy sprung  up  since  the  Revolution,  he  prac- 
tically forced  the  war  with  England,  .speaking 
with  rash  confidence  of  the  ease  with  which 
Canada  could  be  overrun  by '  his  fellow  Ken- 
tuckians.  He  sujiported  the  war  with  all  his 
eloquence,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence known  as  the  'War  Hawk:'  he  advocat- 
ed an  increase  of  the  army,  and  aroused  much 
cnthtisiasm  for  his  measures.  When  the  war 
seemed  nearly  a  failure,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  arrange  terms,  resigning  the  Speak- 
ership in  .January,  1814.  In  spite  of  the  disap- 
pointment the  war  had  brought  to  his  hopes,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  commission- 
ers, who  were  far  superior  to  the  British  represen- 
tatives opposed  to  them,  and  who  secured  the  best 
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jiossible  terms  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  He  resist- 
ed especially  the  British  claim  to  the  right  of  nav- 
igating the  Mississippi.  On  his  return  in  181.5, 
Clay,  as  tlic  leading  war  statesman,  was  royally 
welcomed.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  re- 
elected to  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and,  de- 
clining the  offer  of  the  mission  to  Russia,  he  took 
his  seat  and  was  chosen  Speaker — an  olliee  which 
the  later  tender  of  a  Cabinet  place  did  not  induce 
him  to  resign.  The  tariff"  of  1810,  which  was 
moderately  protective,  was  urged  by  Clay,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  industries  must  be  built  up 
lor  the  nation's  safety  during  war.  This  same 
year  he  advocated  the  rechartering  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  to  renew  specie  ])ayments  and  to 
prevent  further  distress,  and  with  Calhoun  he 
helped  to  pass  the  bill  for  internal  improvements 
vetoed  by  Madison.  The  Fifteenth  Congress  met 
December  1,  1817,  and  Clay  was  again  elected 
Speaker.  In  this  session  he  continued  to  assert 
the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  internal  im- 
provements, and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  a 
cause  always  dear  to  his  warm  heart. 

Clay  was  again  chosen  Speaker  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  and  continued  to  be 
its  leading  member,  frequently  criticising  Mon- 
roe's administration  in  hard  terras.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  great  contest  over  the  admission 
of  Missouri. 

Clay,  though  not  the  author  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  did  bring  about  the  com- 
promise of  the  next  year,  bj'  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  (without  re- 
striction as  to  slavery)  on  her  promise  not  to 
prevent  citizens  of  other  States  from  settling 
within  her  borders.  Declining  reelection  to  the 
following  Congress,  he  did  not  appear  in  active 
politics  again  until  1823,  when  he  reoecupied  the 
Speaker's  chair.  In  the  election  of  1824  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  together  with 
Crawford,  Jackson,  and  Adams. 

The  Electoral  College  failing  to  elect,  the 
choice  between  the  three  highest  candidates 
fell  to  the  House,  where  Clay,  who  had 
come  fourth  and  was  thus  not  eligible  for  elec- 
tion, cast  his  strength  for  Adams.  Soon  after 
the  latter's  inaviguration,  Clay  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State — a  fact  which  gave 
point  to  the  cry  of  'Bargain  and  corruption,' 
which,  though  baseless,  and  again  and  again  re- 
futed, never  ceased  to  injure  him  in  his  political 
career.  His  relations  with  Adams  were  de- 
nounced by  John  Randol])h  as  the  "combination 
of  the  Puritan  with  the  blackleg,"  language  which 
lirovoked  a  challenge  from  Clay ;  but  neither 
jiarty  was  wounded  in  the  duel  that  ensued, 
Randolph  refusing  to  fire  at  his  adversary  the 
second  time.  The  Secretaryship  of  State,  for- 
merly regarded  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidency,  proved  an  obstacle  to  Clay,  and 
though  he  made  an  excellent  olTicer,  he  regretted 
his  long  absence  from  Congress,  where  he  could 
always  lead.  A  strong  ojiponent  of  (leneral  .Tack- 
son  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  retired 
with  Mr.  Adams  after  the  latter's  defeat  in 
1829.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Here,  in  the  difficult  role  of  Senator  and 
Presidential  candidate,  he  was  prominent  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  protective  system,  wliich  he  diibbcd 
unreasonably,  but  successfully,  the  'American 
.■system.'  I'nanimously  nominated  by  the  Whigs, 
Clay   was    overwhelmingly   defeated    by    Jackson 
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(]S32),  largely  on  account  of  his  tariff  ideas, 
anil  his  unwise  choice,  as  a  party  issue,  of  the 
ilcfen.se  of  the  National  Bank.  W  hen  the  Xulli- 
tication  controversy  eanie  up.  Clay's  eompromise 
of  1833  prevented  a  resort  to  arms  bj-  satisfying 
South  Carolina  with  regard  to  the  rcduolioii  of 
the  obnoxious  tariff  and  rendering  the  Force  Bill 
uiniecessary.  In  the  subsoquent  anti-slavery 
agitation  he  occupied  a  moderate  ]iosition.  but 
lost  few  opportunities  of  opposing  the  adininis- 
tratiim  of  .fackson.  Througliout  this  period  of 
liis  career  Clay  shared  the  honors  of  the  Senate 
in  its  time  of  meridian  glory  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster, John  C.  Calhoun,  and  T.  H.  Benton. 

During  Van  Buren's  rresidency.  Clay  xmsuc- 
cessfuUy  opposed  the  administration  measure  of 
an  independent  treasury  system,  desiring  in  its 
stead  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank;  but 
after  Harrison's  election  he  procured  its  repeal, 
the  apparent  victory  proving,  however,  far  from 
permanent.  In  the  election  of  1840  he  was  cha- 
grined at  not  receiving  the  Whig  nomination,  but 
su])ported  Harrison,  and  after  the  latter's  death 
cndea\ored  to  carry  out  the  Whig  policy,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  rechartering  a  national 
hank.  In  this  attempt  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
\acillation  and  aTiibition  of  President  Tyler. 

After  the  breach  between  the  'Tyler  men'  and 
the  "Clay  Whigs'  became  apparently  irreconcil- 
able. Clay  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  re- 
tired to  private  life  ( 1842) .  He  was  nominated  for 
President  in  the  campaign  of  1844,  and  defeated 
by  James  K.  Polk.  Clay's  defeat  was  due  to  his 
injudicious  writing  of  letters,  in  which  he  did 
not  take  a  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  that  satisfied  the  more  extreme 
opponents  of  slavery.  He  was  again  and  for  the 
last  time  spoken  of  as  an  aspirant  for  Presi- 
dential honors  in  the  convention  that  nominated 
General  Taylor  in  1848.  Meanwhile  he  had  on 
the  whole  lived  in  retirement,  but  had  watched 
with  anxiety  the  growth  of  friction  between 
North  and  South  consequent  upon  the  Mexican 
War.  In  1848  he  was  reelected  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  the  winter 
of  1849,  and  still  more  alarmed  at  the  fierce  dis- 
play of  sectional  feeling  on  the  slavery  question. 
Clay  interposed  in  the  cause  of  peace  with  the 
series  of  resolutions  subsequently  known  as  the 
Compromise  of  18.50  (see  Compuomise  Meas- 
ures) ;  and,  in  a  stirring  speech,  delivered  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmity, with  all  his  accustomed  energy  and  fire, 
he  appealed  with  great  effect  to  the  patriotism  of 
his  hearers  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  and 
the  presei-va  tion  of  the  Union — an  effort  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  triumph,  for  a  time  at 
least,  of  his  pacific  policy.  His  last  speech  in 
Ihe  Senate  was  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  of  1846.  Unable  to  occupy  his  seat 
for  more  than  a  few  days  of  the  session  of  1851- 
52,  owing  to  his  failing  health,  he  continued  to 
the  end  to  manifest  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  last  incident  of  importance  in  his  career  was 
his  interview  with  Kossuth,  when,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  warned  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triot of  the  futility  of  soliciting  the  interference 
of  the  United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  declared  the  true  policy  of  this 
country  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  to  be 
that  set  forth  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress.     Sinking   rapidly   after  this,   he   died   in 


Washington  on  June  29,  1852,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Clay  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in 
American  history.  No  statesman  has  possessed 
more  magnetism  or  been  a  more  gallant  party 
leader.  The  wisdom  of  many  of  his  policies  may 
be  doubted,  but  his  own  zeal,  integrity,  and  bril- 
liancy as  an  advocate  cannot  be  denied.  His 
oratorical  powers  have  been  traditional  onlj".  be- 
cause his  speeches,  partly  on  account  of  his  lack 
of  culture,  have  not  held  the  attention  of  readers; 
but  both  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  platform  he 
yielded  in  fire  and  charm  of  eloquence  to  none  of 
his  great  rivals.  His  patriotism  is  above  suspi- 
cion, but  he  was  unfortunate  in  living  in  a  bor- 
der State  and  in  occupying  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  irreconcilable  extremes  of  freedom  and 
slavery.  This  fact  made  him  'The  Great  Paci- 
ficator,' but  it  probably  cost  him  the  Presidency, 
and  has  somewhat  lowered  his  standing  in  his- 
toiy.  In  private  life  Clay  was  not  free  from 
some  of  the  vices  so  prevalent  among  the  men 
of  his  comparatively  coarse  period,  but  he  was 
essentially  of  a  fine  nature  and  made  hosts  of 
loyal  friends.  Perhaps  the  impression  he  made 
upon  hjs  contemporaries  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  the  statement  that  Clay  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman." 

For  the  most  complete  edition  of  his  speeches 
and  writings,  consult:  Colton,  Life  and  Times 
of  Heiirij  Clay  (revised  edition,  6  vols..  New 
York,  1864)  ;  and  for  his  biography,  Schurz, 
Henry  Clay,  "American  Statesmen  Series"  (Bos- 
ton, 1887).  See  also  the  histories  of  Schouler 
and  Rhodes. 

CLAY'BORNE,  Williaji.  See  Claiborne, 
Willi  A  \r.  • 

CLAY  CENTRE.  A  city  and  the  coimty- 
seat  of  Clay  Coiuity,  Kan.,  87  miles  west  by 
north  of  Topeka ;  on  the  Republican  River,  and 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Kansas, 
K  2),  It  contains  a  private  hospital  and  a  fine 
court-house.  The  principal  industrial  establish- 
ments are  flour-mills,  cigar-factories,  foundry 
and  machine  -  shop,  steel  •  tank  factory,  brick  - 
works,  broom-factory,  etc.  The  city  has  good 
water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  the  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  and  by  some  of  the  manu- 
factories. Tliere  are  two  large  greenhouses,  which 
make  extensive  shipments  all  over  the  State. 
Population,  in  ISOO,  2802;  in  1900,  3069. 

CLAY  IRONSTONE.  The  name  applied  to 
compact,  argillaceous  varieties  of  siderite,  the 
carbonate  of  iron.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the 
form  of  concretions,  which  may  be  so  close  to- 
gether in  some  particular  layer  as  to  form  a 
continuous  band.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  some  beds  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  at  times 
serve  as  a  low  grade  of  iron  ore.  See  Iron; 
Blackband  Ironstone. 

CLAY-MARL.  A  calcareous  variety  of  clay, 
containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  It  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Clay- 
marls  are  found  in  many  parts  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
other  Northern  States,  and  in  the  West.  They 
grade  into  true  marls.     See  Marl;  Soils. 

CLAY-PLANTS.  The  early  stages  of  vegeta- 
tion on  clay  soil  resemble  those  on  rock  areas, 
and  are  treated  under  the  head  of  Rock-Plants. 
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The  late  stages  are  Mesophytie  (q.v. ).  See 
Forests  ;   (Jrass- Lands. 

CLAY'POLE,  Noah.  A  character  in  Dick- 
ens's Olicvr  'J'lrist.  A  fello\v-a[)|ireiitice  of  Oli- 
ver's at  ilr.  8o\verberry"s.  the  undertaker.  He 
marries  Cliarlottc,  robs  his  master's  till,  and 
joins  Fagiu's  company  of  i)ickpocUet,s  in  London. 
He  is  the  spy  on  poor  Naniy,  who  causes  her 
mnrder  by  Sikes,  an<i  afterwards  turns  Kinp's 
evidence. 

CLAYS,  klas,  Pierre  .Teax  (1819-1900).  A 
Belgian  painter,  born  at  Bruges.  He  studied  in 
Paris  under  cJudin.  and,  like  his  master,  became 
a  painter  of  marine  scenes.  After  liis  return 
to  Belgium,  he  sent  pictures  to  the  Salon  almost 
annually.  His  works  are  notable  for  their 
breadth,  luminosity,  and  sincerity.  As  an  in- 
terpreter of  water,  wlietlier  stormy  or  calm,  he 
had  few  equals.  He  was  awarded  a  second-class 
medal  at  the  Exposition  of  1878.  and  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1875. 
Among  his  best  paintings  are:  "A  Squall  on  the 
Scheldt:"  "Canal  in  Zeahind:"  "Becalmed  Xear 
Amsterdam:"  "Calm  in  Zealand;"  and  "'Open 
Sea"  ( 1 8S0 ) . 

CLAY-SLATE.     See  Shale. 

CLAY'TON,  Augustine  Smith  (1783-1839). 
An  American  jurist,  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1804,  and  in  1819  was  elected  j'udge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  tlie  Western  Circuit  in  Georgia. 
While  holding  that  office  he  supported  the  State 
authorities  in  their  occupation  of  territory  of  the 
Cherokee  Xation,  but  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  against  the  legality  of  the  State's 
action.  For  differing  witli  tlie  Legislature  on 
one  point  of  the  controversy,  however,  he  was 
removed  from  office.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1831,  served  two  terms,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  opposition  to  the  tariff  and  to  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of 
Crockett's  Life  of  Van  Burcn. 

CLAY'TON,  EsTELLE.  An  American  actress 
and  dranmtic  \\riter.  She  was  born  in  New 
York.  Her  family  name  was  Evesson.  After 
the  deatli  of  her  father,  she  went  upon  the  stage 
(1878)  with  a  traveling  company,  and  later  in 
that  year  she  attracted  notice  as  Agnes  Wick- 
field,  in  ^^"lV:ins  Micaicber.  She  was  with  Au- 
gustin  Daly  in  1879-80,  and  later  for  a  time  with 
Dion  Boucicault.  In  1882-83  she  appeared  as 
Nora  in  Esmeralda,  at  the  Madison  Square 
Tlieatre;  also  in  Buzel  Kirlc,  and  as  Constance 
in  YoiiiHi  Mrs.  ^yillthrop.  In  1885  she  produced 
her  play  of  Tric-o-trin,  at  the  Madison  Square. 
Slie  became  the  wife  of  Cliarles  W.  Durant  in 
1888.  The  same  year  she  ])roduced  a  dramati- 
zation of  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,  with  which 
she  afterwards  toured  successfully  in  the  South. 
She  is  the  author  also  of  the  texts  of  the  operas 
PauUta  (1890)  :  The  XiUin;}  (1895)  :  and  of  A 
Puritan  Roiiirince,  a  comedy  produced  at  the 
London  Vatuleville,  in  1897. 

CLAYTON,  John  (1G93-1773).  An  Ameri- 
can botanist.  He  was  born  in  Fulham,  England, 
but  in  1705  emigrated  to  Virginia,  where  for 
fifty-one  years  he  was  clerk  of  Gloucester  County. 
Two  great  volumes  and  a  hortus  siccus  of  Vir- 
ginia plants  were  left  by  him;  biit  the  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the 
records  of  Gloucester,  at  the  beginning  Of  the 
Revolution. 
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CLAYTON-BUL'WER  TREATY. 

CLAYTON,  .John  Mi»i)ijston  (1790-1856). 
An  American  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Dags- 
borough.  Del.  He  graduated  at  Vale  in  1815, 
was  admitted  to  the"  bar  in  1818,  and  became  a 
leading  lawyer  in  his  State.  He  was  for  many 
years  (1829-37,  184.5-49,  and  1851-50)  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in 
1849  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Taylor.  In  1850  lie  negotiated  with 
the  British  (Jovernment  the  famous  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  (ipv.),  which  guaranteed'  the 
strict  neutrality  of  any  interoceanic  canal  that 
might  be  built  across  the  American  I.sthmus. 

CLAYTON,  Powell  (1833—),  An  American 
soldier  and  politician,  born  in  Bethel,  Pa,  He 
followed  his  jirofession  of  civil  engineering  at 
Leavenworth.  Kan,,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  became  captain  in  the  First  Kansas 
Infantry,  in  tlie  Federal  Army.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  during  the  struggle, 
and  at  its  clo.se  became  a  planter  in  Arkansas, 
of  which  State  lie  was  chosen  Governor  in  18G8. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1871  to 
1877,  and  was  a  member  of  every  National  Re- 
publican Con\'ention  from  1872  to"  1896,  He  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1897, 

CLAYTON-BUL'WER  TREATY.  A  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed,  after  prolonged  negotiations  between 
Secretary  of  State  John  M.  Clayton  (q.v,),  on  ■ 
the  one  side,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  special  Am- 
bassador of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  on  April 
19,  1850,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged  on 
July  4.  Its  aim  was,  mainly,  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
American  Isthmus,  and  incidentally  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  either  contracting  power 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Central  American 
States ;  and  its  main  provisions  were  as  follows : 
( 1 )  Neither  power  was  ever  to  "obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the 
said  ship-canal,"  or  to  "occupy,  or  fortif.y,  or 
colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion 
over  Nicaragua,  ...  or  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America."  (2)  The  two  powers  formally 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  protection  and  neutrality 
of  the  canal.  (3)  They  further  agreed  to  invite 
friendly  powers  "to  enter  into  stipulations  with 
them  similar  to  those  they  had  entered  into 
with  each  other."  and  also  to  enter  into  treaties 
with  the  Central  American  States  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  eft'eetually  carrying  out  the  great 
design  of  this  convention."  (4)  Vessels  of  the 
two  powers  were,  while  traversing  the  canal  in 
tiiue  of  war,  to  be  exempt  from  detention,  block- 
ade, or  capture.  ( 5 ) .  The  protection  of  the  two 
powers  was  extended  to  any  other  practicable 
communications  across  the  Isthmus,  whether  by 
railroad  or  canal,  the  intention  being  "to  estab- 
lish a  general  principle,"  as  well  as  to  settle  one 
particular  object.  At  the  time  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged,  both  powers  issued  explanatory 
declarations.  Great  Britain  announcing  that  "her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  understand  the  en- 
gagements of  that  convention  as  applying  to  her 
Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras,  or  its  de- 
pendencies;" the  United  States,  that  the  treaty 
was  not  understood  "to  include  the  Briti.sh  settle- 
ment in  Honduras,  commonly  called  "British 
Honduras.'  as  distinct  from  the  State  of  Hon- 
duras, nor  the  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  settlement,  which  may  be  loiown  as  its 
dependencies,"      Disputes    arose    over   the    tcrri- 
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torial  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  her  assumplion  of  a  protectorate  over  tlie 
Mosquito  Indians,  conllicinig  interpretations  be- 
ing placed  on  various  provisions  of  tlic  treaty  by 
the  two  powers,    .\notlicr  treaty,  the  Dallas-Clar- 
endon treatv.  designed  to  settle  the  pending  dis- 
putes, was  signed  in  October.  18.it).  and  was  rat- 
ified  by   the    Senate    soon    afterwards,    with   the 
addition  of  various  amendments,  which,  however, 
the  Bi-itish  (Jovernment  refused  to  accept.     Dis- 
putes continued  almost  np  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War:  but  in  1860  Great  Britain  concluded  trea- 
ties with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,   which   pro- 
vided for  the  cession  to  tlie  former  of  the  Bay 
Islands,   and   the   reliiuiuishment   of   the   British 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito   Indians.     Presi- 
dent   Buchanan    thereupon     announced,    in    his 
message  for  18(j0,  that  ''the  discordant  construc- 
tions of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  between  the 
two   Governments     .     .     .     have  resulted   in  a 
final    settlement,    entirely    satisfactory    to    this 
Government."     Nevertheless,   after  the   close  of 
the  war.  controversies  again  arose,  and  in  1881 
the    treaty    was    the    subject    of    a    compromise 
between  Lord  Granville  and  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine,    the    latter   contending    that    any    inter- 
oceanic     canal     across     the     American     Isthmus 
should    be   under   the    political    control    of    the 
fnited    States;    that   the    United    States    would 
view  with  grave  concern  the  interference  of  Euro- 
pean powers:   and  that  the  treaty  should  be  so 
modified   as    to    make   it   conform    to    conditions 
which  had  materially  changed  since  1850.     Sec- 
retary   of    State    Frelinghuysen.    who    succeeded 
Blaine,    in    Decemlier.    ISsT.    went    further,    and 
contended  that  the  treaty  had  become  obsolete, 
and  was  in  reality  no  longer  binding  on  either 
power:  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Granville 
asserted  that  the  treatv  had  never  been  abrogat- 
ed, and  was  still  in  force.     Finally,  by  the  Hay- 
Pauneefote   Treaty,   which   was   ratified   by   the 
United    States    Senate    in    December,    1001,    the 
Clayton-Bulwer   Treatv   was   formally   annulled. 
Consult    Travis.    The    History    of    the    Clayton- 
Biiluer  Treat))    (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,   1900) — vol. 
iii.  of  the  "Publications  of  the  Michigan  Political 
Science  Association." 

CLAYTCNIA  (after  -Tohn  Clayton,  a  Vir- 
ginian botanist),  or  Spring  Beauty.  One  of  the 
niost  beautiful  of  the  early  spring  flowers  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  plants  are  low.  succulent 
herbs,  crowing  in  rich  ground  of  bottom-lands. 
The  delicate,  rose-colored  flowers  are  striped 
with  pink  veins,  and  the  leaves  are  linear  or  ob- 
long. Two  species.  Claytonia  Virginica  and 
Caroliniana,  are  common  in  the  United  States. 
Claytonia  perfoliata  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Other  species 
of  this  genus  are  knoAvn  in  Europe  and  Asia,  one 
of  them,  Cla^-tonia  tuberosa,  afTording  tubers 
■     which  are  eaten  by  the  peasants  of  Siberia. 

CLAZOMENE,  kla-z6m'e-ne  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXafo/x6i/af,  Klazomenai).  One  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Her- 
nwan  Gulf,  west  of  Smyrna.  Apparently  about 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  league  of  Delos, 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  moved  to 
an  island  near  the  coast.  Alexander  the  Great 
connected  the  island  with  the  mainland  by  a 
dike,  and  the  city  subsequently  extended  over 
the  peninsula  thus  formed.  Tlie  city  was  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras 


CLEARCHUS. 

(q.v.).  The  modern  Vurla  is  near  the  site  of 
Clazoraene.  Consult  Labahn,  Vc  Rebus  Clazo- 
iiienioruin    ((ircifswald,  1875). 

CLEANTE,  kla'tiNt'.  (1)  A  character  in 
Moli6re's  Malade  imaginaire,  in  love  with  An- 
gelique.  (2)  In  Moli&re's  Turliife,  the  high- 
minded  brother-in-law  of  Orgon.  (3)  In  Mo- 
li&res  L'Arare,  the  son  of  the  miser  Harpagon. 
Both  fatlier  and  son  desire  to  marry  Mariane; 
but  the  miser  prefers  the  recovery  of  his  gold 
to  the  lady,  who  becomes  the  wife  of  Cleante. 

CLEAN'THE.  In  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover,  the 
sister  of  Siphax  of  Paphos. 

CLEANTHES,  kle-an'thez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXeavSris,  KleunthCs)  (e.300--220  B.c) .  A  Stoic 
philoso])her.  He  was  born  at  Assos,  in  Troas. 
His  poverty  was  such  that  he  had  to  work  all 
night  at  drawing  water,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
for  his  support,  and  to  pay  his  class  fee  while  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  Zeno,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  Stoic  School  about  B.C.  263.  He 
died  of  voluntary  starvation  when  about  eighty 
years  old. 

None  of  his  writings  are  extant,  except  a 
niimn  to  Zeus,  nuich  admired,  preserved  by 
Stobieus  (Eel.  i.  2,  12).  It  is  an  admirable 
uilion  of  religious  feeling  and  philosophic 
thought.  The  fragments  have  been  collected  by 
Wachsmuth,  Commentaiio  de  Zenone  et  Cleanthe 
(1874).  Consult:  Ritter  and  Preller,  Historia 
Philosophia;  GrceccB  (Gotha.  1888)  :  Zeller,  Phi- 
losophie  der  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1869-82). 

CLEANTHES.  (1)  In  Dryden's  C?eom  eiies,  the 
friend  of  flcomcncs.  (2)  In  Massinger.  Middle- 
ton,  and  Rowley's  play,  The  Old  haw,  the  son  of 
Leonides,  who  shows  his  filial  piety  by  preserv- 
ing his  aged  father  from  the  operation  of  a  law 
condemning  to  death  all  men  over  eighty  years 
of  age. 

CLEAR,  C.^PE.  See  Cape  Clear. 
CLEARANCE.  In  the  mercantile  marine, 
a  permission  from  the  custom-house  officers,  or 
the  emigration  officers,  or  both,  for  the  departure 
of  a  ship  from  a  port,  showing  that  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed,  and  all  dues,  etc., 
paid.  If  a  foreign  vessel,  she  must  also  be  certi- 
fied by  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  she  be- 
longs.' Hence  the  expression  'cleared  out'  orig- 
inally used  in  reference  to  the  departure  of  a 
particular  ship. 

CLEARCHUS,  kls-iir'kus  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXfopxos.  Klenrchos).  A  Spartan  commander  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  son  of  Ramphias. 
After  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  at  the  battle 
of  Cvzieus.  he  became  Governor  of  Byzantium, 
where  he  ruled  with  tyrannical  harshness.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Asiii.  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  the  Athenians,  and  Clcarchus  was  punished  by 
a  fine.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Thrace  to 
protect  the  Greek  colonies  there:  but.  being  re- 
called bv  the  ephors.  he  proceeded  to  the  Helles- 
pont in'  defiance  of  their  orders,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  He  joined  the  younger  Cyrus, 
for  whom  he  levied  an  army  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, and  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  famous 
•March  of  the  Ten  Thousand.'  He  alone,  of  the 
Greeks,  knew  the  real  intentions  of  Cyrus;  but 
it  was  not  until  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  re- 
tire with  safety  that  he  disclosed  them.  At  the 
battle  of  Cimaxa  (b.c.  401)  he  commanded  the 
risrht  wing  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  tacitly  recog- 
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iiizeil  as  c-oiimiaiider-iii-chief  when  the  rotrcat  luul 
begun.  He  was,  however,  treadierously  seized 
by  the  Persian  general,  Tissaphernes,  and  put  to 
death. 

CLEAR'FIELD.  A  borough  and  the  county- 
seat  of  ClearlieUl  Comity,  Pa.,  172  miles  east  by 
nortli  of  Pittsburg:  on  the  west  branili  of  the 
Susqiiehanua  Kiver,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  2).  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  agrieultural  region,  in 
whieh  there  are  also  deposits  of  coal,  limestone, 
and  fire  -  clay,  and  has  several  lumber  -  mills, 
fiouriug-mills,  brickyards,  and  shijis  out  fomidry 
products,  tanned  leather,  etc.  Clearfield  was  set- 
tled in  1805,  and  in  IS-tO  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough.  Population,  in  1800,  -2248;  in  1900, 
5081. 

CLEARING-HOUSE.  Clearinghouse  asso- 
ciations are  iniions  of  banks,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
banks  against  one  another.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  the  London  Clearing-House,  which  appears  to 
have  been  established  about  1775.  The  most 
important  clearing-house  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  18.53.  Before  the  establishment  of 
clearing-houses,  the  process  of  settling  the  mutu- 
al claims  of  banks  upon  one  another  was  cum- 
bersome and  tardy.  Each  bank  was  forced  to 
send  out  runners,  carrying  to  every  other  bank 
the  checks  and  claims  that  it  Jiad  upon  them. 
As  each  bank  settled  periodically  its  bills  with 
every  other  bank,  there  was  a  continual  inter- 
change of  money  between  them.  All  this  has 
been  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  clearing- 
houses, in  whicli  representatives  of  the  several 
banks  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  claims  of  the  banks  upon  one  another. 

An  insight  into  the  workings  of  clearing- 
houses can  best  be  obtained  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  New  York 
Clearing-House,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  all  the  rest.  The  banks  represented  send 
daily  to  the  clearing-house  at  least  two  clerks — 
a  delivery-clerk  and  a  settling-clerk.  At  the 
clearing-house,  each  bank  has  a  desk  at  which 
the  settling-clerk  or  clerks  are  seated.  They 
bring  to  the  clearing-house  in  bundles  the  cheeks, 
drafts,  and  other  obligations  due  them  from 
other  banks,  each  bank  being  represented  by  a 
separate  package.  They  bring  also  a  list  of  the 
amounts  due  them  from  each  of  the  banks  in 
question.  Before  clearing  begins,  transcrip- 
tions of  these  lists  are  handed  to  the  inspec- 
tor. The  sum  total  represents  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  settled  for  the  day.  Promptly  at 
10  o'clock,  tlie  delivery-clerks  begin  passing  from 
one  desk  to  another,  delivering  to  each  the  pack- 
age of  claims  of  all  sorts  that  their  banks  have 
against  other  banks.  These  claims  are  accepted 
in  bulk,  without  examination  of  the  items.  As 
soon  as  all  of  the  packages  have  been  delivered, 
they  are  carried  back  to  the  banks,  where  an 
examination  of  the  items  takes  place :  and  if 
there  are  any  that  are  not  valid,  the  adjustment 
takes  place  between  the  bank  which  has  received 
them  and  that  which  presented  them,  without 
intervention  of  the  clearing-house  or  rectifica- 
tion of  the  accounts  drawn  up  there.  When  all 
of  the  packages  have  been  received  by  the  set- 
tling-clerks at  the  clearing-ho\ise,  the  hitter 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  demands  made  upon 
them.     As  these  never  balance  the  claims  made 


by  their  banks,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  business  some  of  the  banks  will  \>c  en- 
titled to  receive  money  and  others  obliged  to 
make  ])aynients,  to  settle  the  accounts.  When 
each  clerk  has  made  up  his  account,  he  forwards 
a  statement  of  the  aggregates,  with  the  amount 
of  the  balance  to  be  paid  or  to  be  received. 
When  all  have  forwarded  their  accounts  to  the 
manager,  and  the  accounts  are  ]]roved  by  the 
equality  of  the  debit  and  (-redit  aggregates  and 
balances,  the  manager  certifies  the  amounts 
\vhich  each  bank  owes  to  the  associated  banks,  or 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  them. 

In  the  London  Clearing-House,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  balances  a  dilVcrent  rule  ])revails.  Debit 
lialanci's  are  settled  by  checks  on  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  in  favor  of  the  associated  banks,  and 
credit  balances  by  similar  checks  drawn  by  the 
associated  banks  in  favor  of  the  creditor  banks. 
In  Xew  York  the  amounts  due  by  debtor  banks 
are  paid  in  cash  to  the  elearing-iunise  manager, 
who  in  turn  pays  the  creditor  banks.  Por  this 
purpose  gold  certificates  issued  by  the  United 
States  (iovernment  are  used,  and  also  clearing- 
house gold  certificates,  which  represent  gold 
coin  deposited  with  the  clearing-house,  and  wliieh 
are  valid  only  in  the  settlement  of  clearing-house 
balances. 

By  the  aid  of  the  clearing-house,  each  bank 
can  settle  all  of  its  relations  to  the  banks  of  the 
city  by  a  single  payment,  instead  of  adjusting 
its  relations  with  each  bank  separately.  Further- 
more, settlements  are  effected  by  the  transfer 
of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  cash  than  would 
be  otherwise  required.  Thus,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  average  dailv 
clearings  of  $19,104,594.94  were  effecteld  by 
average  daily  payments  of  $988,078.06 — but  5.17 
per  cent.  In  some  years  tht  percentage  of  bal- 
ances paid  in  money  has  fallen  as  low  as  3  per 
cent.,  and  during  the  entire  history  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  has  never  reached  so  much 
as  7  per  cent.  The  aggregate  New  York  clear- 
ings were  $5,750,455,987  in  1854,  and  $77,020,- 
072,494  in  1901 — the  year  of  maximtnn  ex- 
changes. The  aggregate  exchanges  refiect  not 
only  the  growth  of  the  city  in  importance  as  a 
commercial  centre,  but  also  the  business  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country — rising  in  times 
of  notable  prosperity  and  sinking  in  eras  of  de- 
pression. Thus,  we  mav  contrast  the  clearings 
of  .$35,401,052,826  in  1873,  $48,565,818,212  in 
1881,  and  $37,600,686,572  in  1890;  with  clearings 
of  $22,000,000,000  in  1874,  .$25,250,791,440  in 
1885,  and  $24,230,145,368  in  1894. 

The  New  York  Clearing-House  is  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  system  embodied  in  it  and  the  facili- 
ties which  it  affords  to  banks  have  been  so  gener- 
ally appreciated  that  the  institution  has  been 
widely  copied,  even  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities. 
On  September  30,  1901,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  no  fewer  than  ninety  clearing-house  or- 
ganizations, which  had,  in  the  year  ending  on 
that  date,  transacted  clearings  to  the  extent 
of  $114,190,226,021.  It  nuist  be  said.  howeveT, 
that  five-eighths  of  the  aggregate  belonged  to 
New  York  City.  Abroad,  the  London  Clearing- 
House  transacted  business  in  1901  to  the  amount 
of  $9,561,169,000.  Clearing-houses  exist  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  though  the  use  of  checks 
in  daily  life  is  far  less  frequent  there  than  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  clear- 
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ings  are  not  so  important.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  institution  is  widely  known  in  Canada.  Aiis- 
tnilia.  and  other  Knj;lisli  colonies. 

In  tlie  Lnited  States,  the  clearinii-house  asso- 
ofations  not  onlv  fiirnisli  the  facilities  for  settle- 
ments anions  l)aiiks  which  have  been  described, 
Init  also  enalde  the  banks  to  act  as  units  in  mat- 
ters of  banking  policy.  They  establish  rules  of 
banking  practice  in  the  interest  of  the  banks,  as 
a  whole,  which  individual  banks  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain.  Thus,  many  asso- 
ciations fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  col- 
lection of  out-of-town  checks.  Certain  associa- 
tions prohibit  the  issue  of  certified  checks  by  the 
members.  .Many  details  of  practice  are  thus 
regulated  by  clearinghouse  rules.  These  asso- 
ciations, too.  foster  among  the  banks  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  of  interest,  and  furnish  an  organ 
through  which  this  can  find  expression.  In 
times  of  financial  distress,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  all  the  banks  that  none 
go  to  the  wall ;  for  such  an  occurrence  may  canse 
a  run  upon  all  the  l)anks  and  a  general  catas- 
trophe. The  stronger  banks,  under  such  circum- 
stances, come  to  the  aid  of  their  weaker  brethren. 

Xowhere  is  the  function  of  the  clearing-house 
in  sustaining  the  interests  of  the  banks,  and  the 
general  credit  of  the  comnuuiity,  more  apparent 
than  in  the  issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certifi- 
cates. The  ordinary  clearing-house  gold  certifi- 
cate differs  from  a  Government  gold  certificate 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  clearing-hou.se,  and  not 
the  Government,  is  the  custodian  of  the  gold.  It 
is  preferred  over  the  Government  certificate 
because  it  can  be  issued  in  denominations  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  banks.  With  these 
certificates  the  loan  certificates  have  nothing  in 
common.  They  are  issued  only  in  times  of 
panic,  to  meet  temporary  emergencies,  and  are 
called  in  and  canceled  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
done.  In  times  of  panic  there  is  an  unusual 
demand  for  means  of  pajTiient.  Under  the  na- 
tional banking  system  of  reserves,  which  permits 
tlie  ccnmtry  banks  to  deposit  a  portion  of  their 
legal  reserves  in  the  commercial  centres,  this 
strain  is  felt  quite  severely  in  the  money  centres. 
It  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  such  emer- 
gencies can  be  met  by  restricting  discounts.  In 
preparation  for  a  demand  which  can  be  foreseen, 
this  usually  takes  place;  but  at  the  mcmient  of 
the  crisis,  credits  must  be  expanded  and  loans 
discounted  freely,  if  the  storm  is  to  be  weathered. 
Where  free  banking  exists,  this  is  usually  done 
through  increased  note  issues:  but  the  banking 
system  of  the  United  States  does  not  admit  of 
such  an  increase.  The  clearing-house  loan  certifi- 
cate relieves  the  situation  by  substituting  cer- 
tificates based,  not  on  cash,  but  on  securities  for 
the  casli  ordinarily  used  in  clearing-house  opera- 
tions— thereby  placing  this  cash  at  the  disposal 
of  the  banks  for  the  use  of  their  customers. 

The  clearing-house  requires  a  deposit  of  se- 
curities with  a  committee,  and  issues  certificates 
bearing  a  relatively  high  interest — in  New  York 
City,  six  per  cent.,  up  to  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  securities  deposited,  generally  7.5  per  cent. 
It  generally  provides  that  any  loss  arising  from 
the  issue  of  the  certificates  shall  be  assessed  pro 
rata,  either  upon  the  capital  and  surplus  or  upon 
the  average  clearings  of  the  banks.  Thus  the 
entire  credit  of  the  associated  banks  is  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates.  The  inter- 
est  charge   makes    it    to   the   advantage    of   the 


banks  to  redeem  as  soon  as  possible  the  certifi- 
cates issued  to  them,  and  they  rarely  last  more 
llian  a  few  montlis.  Tliis  exi)edient  was  first 
tried  by  the  New  York  Clcaring-Hou.se  in  I860, 
and  has  been  repeated  in  1802,  180,3,  1873,  1884, 
ISiU),  and  18!);i.  In  the  latter  year  the  issue 
began  June  21  and  ceased  September  C.  The 
issue,  the  largest  in  the  historv  of  the  clearing- 
house, was  iii4 1.400,000.  The  hist  certificate  was 
redeemed  November  1,  a  little  more  than  four 
months  after  the  first  issue.  While,  since  1800, 
these  issues  in  Xew  York  have  amounliil  to  over 
.$168,000,000,  there  has  been  no  loss  upon  them. 
The  example  set  by  New  York  was  pretty  gener- 
ally followed  by  other  clearing-houses  in  1873, 
and  such  issues  have  since  been  authorized  by 
other  associations  to  meet  a  general  financial 
stringency  or  a   local  emergency. 

BirtLioGRAPHY.  Cannon,  Cleariiifi  -  Houses 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  White,  Money  and  Banking 
(New  York,  1902)  ;  Jevons,  Money  and  Mecha- 
nism of  Exchange  (London.  1875)  :  Report  of  the 
Com pt roller  of 'the  Currency    (1896). 

CLEAB  LAKE.  A  body  of  water  in  Lake 
County.  Cal.,  about  90  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  (Map:  ('alifornia,  B  2).  It  is  about 
25  miles  long  by  from  two  to  six  miles  wide; 
there  is  a  contraction  in  its  southern  part, 
which  is  known  as  'Lower  Lake.'  It  is  situated 
in  an  elevated  and  picturesque  region,  which  is  a 
popular  resort  for  field  and  water  sportsmen. 
Lakeport  is  on  the  west  shore,  and  Lower  Lake 
at  the  southeastern  end. 

CLEARNESS.  A  quality  in  painting,  in 
which  light  and  shade  (see  CuiAKOscrEO)  is 
successfully  achieved  without  a  sacrifice  of 
purity  of  color. 

CLEAKSTORT,  or  CLERESTORY.  The 
upper  part  of  any  building  lighted  by  a  row  of 
windows ;  or,  more  strictly,  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  nave  of  a  church,  in  whicli  windows  were 
cut  above  the  roof  of  the  side-aisles.  The  object 
of  the  clearstory  is  to  give  direct  light  to  the 
nave.  Clearstories  appear  in  all  early  Chris- 
tian basilicas,  and  in  a  difl'erent  form  in 
Byzantine  churches — as,  e.g.  that  around  the 
base  of  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia.  They  are 
lacking  in  a  certain  class  of  early  Romanesque 
churches  with  tunnel  vaults  and  early  groin 
vaults,  especially  in  the  south  of  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Lombardy,  because  the  builders,  who 
were  then  experimenting  with  vaulting,  were 
afraid  of  its  thrust,  and  did  not  dare  to  raise 
the  spring  of  the  main  vault  sufficiently  above 
the  supporting  side-vaults  to  allow  of  the  in- 
sertion of  a  line  of  windows  lielow  the  spring. 
Such  were  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (groin  vaults) , 
Saint  Etienne  at  Nevers,  and  Saint  Sernin  at 
Toulouse  (tunnel  vaults).  After  the  twelfth 
century  clearstories  were  again  the  rule. 

CLEARWING.  Any  of  the  small  moths  of 
the  family  .Egeriidae,  with  transparent  wings, 
the  caterpillars  of  which  bore  into  the  stems  of 
trees  or  plants,  and  hibernate  there.  Many  of 
the  clearwings  are  so  small,  brilliantly  colored, 
and  unlike  moths,  that  they  are  easily  mistaken 
for  wasps  or  flies.  The  most  common  is  the 
currant-l)orer  (.Tlperia  tipuliformis) ,  imported 
to  America  from  Europe,  and  sometimes  highly 
destructive  to  currant  and  gooseberry'  bushes. 
The  peach-borer  {f^anina  exitiosa)  is  a  pest  in 
peach  orchards. 
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CLEAVAGE  (from  cleave,  AS.  cleofan,  Gcr. 
kliebrii,  to  ilcavo.  Lat.  t/luberc,  to  peel.  Gk. 
yMifxtv,  !jl!/i>lieiit,  to  hollow  out) .  In  geolog}',  a 
]>iuperty  induced,  under  eertiiiii  eonditions.  dur- 
ing deformation  in  a  rock  by  virtvu'  of  which  the 
rock  may  lie  readily  split  into  parallel  layers  or 
rods,  i.e.  parallel  to  a  jilanp  or  line.  It  is  a 
property  possessed  also  by  certain  original 
gneisses  that  have  not  undergone  deformation 
since  their  first  soliditication.  Cleavage,  in  rare 
cases,  may  be  parallel  to  planes  of  bedding  that 
may  be  i)re.sent  in  the  roek-mass.  The  essential 
condition  of  rock-clea\age  is  a  parallel  dimen- 
sional arrangement  of  the  constituent  mineral 
particles  of  the  rock.  In  certain  minerals,  such 
as  mica,  parallel  dimensional  arrangement  car- 
ries with  it  a  parallelism  of  the  mineral  cleav- 
age. The  cleavage  of  a  rock  may  be  observed 
to  occur  parallel  to  the  greater  diameters  of  the 
mineral  particles,  or  to  tlie  parallel  mineral- 
cleavages.  When  the  two  coincide,  as  in  the  case 
of  mica,  the  rock-cleavage  produced  is  parallel  to 
one  plane.  Where  they  do  not  coincide,  two 
rock-cleavages  may  be  produced  at  angles  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  feldspar,  although  one 
may  be  conspicuous  and  the  other  obscure.  The 
property  of  rock-cleavage  is  observed  in  rocks 
that  have  yielded  to  pressure  by  deformation 
M-ithout  conspicuous  fracture.  This  deformation 
can  be  induced  only  where  the  rock  is  under  such 
great  pressure  from  all  sides  that  it  flows  rather 
than  fractures.  The  planes  or  lines  of  rock- 
cleavage  are  further  observed  to  be  normal  to 
the  directions  in  which  the  rock-masses  have 
been  most  shortened. 

A  number  of  processes  probably  cooperate  to 
induce  the  parallel  arrangement  of  mineral  par- 
ticles during  the  shortening  of  the  rock-mass. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  reerystallization  of  old 
mineral  particles  and  the  crystallization  of  new 
particles  thiough  the  agency  of  contained  water. 
This  process  results  in  the  elongation  of  the 
mineral  particles  of  the  rock  in  the  plane  or  line 
of  greatest  elongation  of  the  rock-mass  as  a 
whole,  and  in  shortening  nonnal  to  this  direc- 
tion; in  other  words,  it  resiilts  in  the  flattening 
of  the  mineral  particles  through  solution  and 
deposition  of  mineral  material.  Other  processes 
which  produce  rock-cleavage  axe  the  rotation 
into  parallel  position  of  previously  existing  par- 
ticles whose  axes  liave  unequal  length,  and  the 
flattening  in  situ  of  original  mineral  particles 
through  the  process  known  as  gliding — i.e.  dif- 
ferential movement  along  certain  definite  planes 
and  crystals  without  fracture.  Cleavage  is 
found  in  almost  all  varieties  of  rocks  which, 
under  pressure,  have  been  made  to  flow,  al- 
though as  a  rule  it  is  showTi  to  best  advantage 
in  the  finer-grained  rocks.  Rocics  possessing  the 
property  of  cleavage  are  called  'slates'  or 
'schists.' 

Bibliography.  Phillips.  "Cleavage  and  Folia-" 
tion  in  Rocks,"  in  Report  of  Britixh  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (London.  18.56)  ; 
Heim,  Mechanismiis  der  Gehirqshildunq.  vol.  ii. 
(Basel,  1878):  Tyndall,  "Comparative  View  of 
the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and  Slate-Rocks,"  in 
Philosophical  Maga::ine,  4th  series,  vol.  xii. 
(London.  IS,")*))  ;  Daubree.  Geoloqie  expcrimcn- 
tale,  vol.  i.  (Paris.  187i1)  ;  Vaii  Hise,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Xorth  .\merican  Pre-Cambrian  Geol- 
ogy," in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey   (Washington,  1896). 


CLEAVAGE  OF  CRYSTALS.  Most  crys- 
tals, owing  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules,  possess  directions  along  which  co- 
hesion is  at  a  minimum.  They,  therefore,  tend 
to  fracture  along  planes  normal  to  these  direc- 
tions, which  are  called  'planes  of  cleavage.' 
The  tendency  of  a  crystal  to  cleave  is  necessarily 
the  same  for  any  plane  as  for  any  other  parallel 
]ilane:  in  other  words.  cleavagc-])lanes  have 
direction  rather  than  position.  Cleavage-planes, 
in  their  relative  perfection  and  number,  conform 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal  in  which  they 
occur.  Tendency  to  cleave  along  special  planes 
determined  in  position  as  well  as  in  direction  is 
described  as   'parting.'     See   Cry.stai.i,ogr.\puy; 

.MiNKKAI.OC.V. 

CLEAVE'LAND,  Mose.s  (1754-1806).  An 
American  pioneer,  the  founder  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.:  prac- 
ticed law,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
became  a  brigadier-general  of  militia  in  17M6. 
In  1795  he  joined  a  number  of  others  in  pur- 
chasing from  Connecticut,  for  $1,200,000.  the 
tract  in  Ohio  known  as  the  'Connecticut  Western 
Reserve.'  He  directed  the  surveyors  who  laid 
out  the  site  of  the  present  Cleveland,  which  was 
named  after  him.  The  form  of  the  name  was  al- 
tered, in  1S31,  to  Cleveland,  by  a  newspaper  edit- 
or, who  wished  to  economize  space  for  a  headline. 

CLEAVELAND,  Parker  (1780-1858).  A 
distinguished  mineralogist.  He  was  born  in 
Rowley.  Mass.:  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799, 
was  tutor  in  mathematics  there  from  1803  to 
1805,  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  and  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy-  in  Bowdoin  College — a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  although  many 
professorships  in  other  colleges  and  the  presi- 
dency of  his  o\\"n  were  offered  to  him.  He 
gathered  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  M ineralo(i)/  and  (ieology 
(1816.  3d  ed.  1856),  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  'Father  of  American  Mineralogy.' 

CLEAVEBS.      See   Goose-Gra.s.s. 

CLEBSCH,  klepsh,  Rudolf  Friedrich  Al- 
fred (1S33-72).  A  German  mathematician,  born 
at  Konigsberg,  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Konigs- 
berg,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hesse.  Richelot, 
and  F.  Neumann.  He  held  the  chair  of  theo- 
retical mechanics  at  the  polytechnic  school  in 
Karlsruhe  from  1858  to  1863;  was  made  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Giessen  in  1863.  and  at 
Giittingen  in  1868.  His  attention  was  drawn  to 
algebra  and  geometry  by  the  study  of  Salmon's 
works.  In  1868  he  founded,  with  Neumann,  the 
ilathenmtische  Annulen.  His  vast  contributions 
to  the  theoi^y  of  invariants:  his  use  of  the  notion 
of  the  deficiency  of  a  curve;  his  applications  of 
the  theory  of  elliptic  and  Abeli.an  functions  to 
geometry  and  to  the  study  of  rational  and 
elliptic  curves,  have  secured  for  him  a  pre- 
eminent ])lace  among  those  who  have  advanced 
the  science  of  geometry.  His  works  >i]ion  the 
general  theory  of  algebr:iic  curves  and  surfaces 
Ijegan  with  the  determination  of  those  points 
upon  an  algebraic  surface  at  which  a  straight 
line  has  four-point  contact.  Clebsch  undertook 
to  render  the  notion  of  'deficiency'  fruitful  for 
geometry — a  notion  found  first  in  Riemann's 
fheoric  der  Abelschen  Fiinktioncn  (1857).  By 
'deficiency'  of  a  curve  is  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  its  double  points  and  the 
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maximum  number  possible  in  sueh  a  curve.  (See 
CuBVES.)  C'lebsc-li  and  t^reuioiia  studied  llie 
representation  of  cubic  surfaces  on  a  plane 
tliroufjli  a  one-to-one  correspondence — a  notion 
tliat  has  led  to  the  study  of  higher  correspond- 
ences between  surfaces  by  Cayley  (q.v.)  and 
Nother.  Clebsch  solved,  by  aid  of  the  addition 
theorem  of  elliptic  functions  (see  Functions), 
the  generalized  form  of  iMalfatti's  Problem.  He 
also  solved  (1S(>2)  the  so-ealled  'Pfallian  Prob- 
lem' of  ditVerential  equations,  by  making  it  de- 
pend upon  a  system  of  simultaneous  linear 
partial  dillerential  equations  whose  statement 
is  possible  without  integration.  Clebsch  took  a 
leading  ])art  in  showing  the  great  significance  of 
the  theory  of  invariants  for  the  theory  of  hy])er- 
ellijilic  and  Abelian  functions;  and  to  bini  is 
due  the  transformation  of  the  theory  of  binary 
to  that  of  ternary  forms.  (See  FoBMS. )  He  died 
at  Gdttingen,  November  7,  1872.  Vol.  vii.  of  the 
Matheiiialinclte  Aimalen  contains  an  excellent 
article  on  Clebsch,  in  which  the  value  of  his 
works  is  estimated  by  Brill,  Gordan.  Klein, 
Mayer,  Nother,  and  other  contemjxiraries.  His 
^'orlcsull<^en  iiber  (Iconietrie  were  edited  by  Linde- 
mann  (Leipzig,  vol.  i..  1875-76.  vol.  ii..  1891). 

CLE'BUKNE.  A  town  and  the  county-scat 
of  .Johnson  County.  Tex.,  .'iS  miles  southwest  of 
Dallas;  on  the  Gulf.  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 
Kailroad  (ilap:  Texas.  F  3).  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  and 
produce,  besides  considerable  interests  as  a  dis- 
tributing centre.  The  town  contains  eotton-eom- 
preeses.  cottonseed-oil  mills,  flour-mills,  foundry 
and  machine-shop,  etc. :  and  division  offices  and 
shops  of  the  Gulf.  Colorado  and  Santa  Fc  Kail- 
road.     Population,  in  1890.  3278;  in  1900.  7493. 

CLEBURNE,  P.\trick  Ronayne  (1828-64). 
An  American  soldier,  prominent  as  a  Confederate 
officer  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in 
Countj-  Cork,  Ireland;  stiulied  medicine  for  a 
time  at  Trinity  College,  England;  ran  away  from 
home,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  ]5ritish 
Army.  In  1855  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he 
.  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed with  considerable  success.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  private,  but  by  Mareli,  1862.  rose 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  on  October  8, 
1862 :  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  in 
December  of  that  year;  was  distinguished  for 
gallantry  at  Murfreesboro,  and  at  Chiekamauga 
led  a  brilliant  charge,  and  earned  the  title,  'The 
Stonewall  of  the  West.'  In  the  battle  of  Uh- 
sionary  Kidge  he  commanded  the  right  Aving  of 
the  Confederate  army;  subsequently  took  a  con- 
spicuous iiart,  as  division  commander  under 
Johnston,  against  Sherman,  and  as  a  corps  com- 
mander under  Hood,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
against  Sherman,  and  later,  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign  against  Thomas  and  Schofield;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  on  November  30,  1864, 
he  was  killed  while  leading  a  charge  on  the 
Federal  works.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  'Order  of  the  Southem  Cross,'  and  was 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  Confederacy  to  advo- 
cate the  use  of  colored  troops.  Consult  the  bio- 
graphical sketch,  by  General  Gordon,  in  Hovthern 
Historical  Society  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  (Richmond, 
1889). 


CLECK'HEATON.  A  town  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorksliiri'.  Kngland,  two  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  Ijradford  (Map:  England,  F  3).  It 
has  manufactures  of  woolens,  worsteds,  and  blank- 
ets.    Population,  in  1891,  11,800;  in  1901,  12,500. 

CLEDON'ISMAN'CY.     See  Superstition. 

CLEE'THORPE  WITH  THRUNS'COE.  A 
progressive  town  and  niilway-jiuiitiuii  in  hin- 
eolnshire,  F^ngland.  two  and  one-fourth  miles 
east-southeast  of  Grimsby  (Map:  England.  F 
3).  It  owns  a  new  market  and  recreatiim- 
grounds.  There  is  an  electric-lighting  plant. 
Population,  in  1891,  4.300;  in  1901,  12.600. 

CLEF  (Fr.,  key).  A  musical  symbol,  which  is 
placed  on  the  staff,  to  fix  the  pitch  of  one  note, 
and  thereby  also  to  determine  tliat  of  the  sueeeed- 
iiig  notes.  There  are  three  kinds  of  clefs — viz. 
the  G  (treble),  and  C  (tenor),  and  the  F  (bass). 
The  G  clef  is  placed  on  the  second  line,  thus: 


m 


the  C  clef  on  the  third  line,  thus: 


and  the  F  clef  on  the  fourth  line,  thus: 


m 


The  C  clef  is  a  fifth  below  the  G  clef,  and  a  fifth 
aoove  the  F  clef,  thus: 


f 


:«= 


m 


The  G  clef  is  also  placed  on  the  fourth  line  for 
some  instruments,  and  for  the  tenor  part  in 
vocal  music,  thus:      4yj_ 


E^ 


and  in  old  vocal  music  the  C  clef  placed  on  the 
first  line  was  used  for  the  soprano.  The  tendency 
at  present,  in  vocalization,  is  to  do  away  with 


the  C  clef.    The  signature  zt 


is  a  descendant  of 


G,  through  many  stages  of  transformation.  The 
development  of  the  two  other  clef-symbols  from 
the  letters  C  and  F,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the 
eye,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  history  as  is  the 
former  case. 

CLEISHBOTHAM,  klesh'boTH-om,  .Jedediah. 
The  imaginary  'collector'  in  Scott's  series  of 
novels,  Tales  of  My  Landlord.  He  claims  to  be 
selioolmaster  and  parish  clerk  of  Gandereleuch, 
in  which  cajiacity  he  meets  Peter  Pattieson.  the 
equally  fictitious   writer  of  the   stories. 

CLEISTHENES,  klis'the-nez.  See  Clisthenes. 

CLEISTOG'AMOUS  FLOWERS  (Gk.  K\ei,r- 
rdsjcleistos,  that  wliich  may  be  closed,  from 
K\ekty,  klcifiit,  to  close  +  fdfios,  r/ainos,  mar- 
riage) .  Relatively  inconspicuous  andnever-open 
flo-\vers,  which  occur,  along  with  the  ordinary 
flowers,  in  many  plants,  representing  all  of  the 
principal  alliances  of  the  flowering  plants.  Cleis- 
togamous  flowers  are  seldom  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  One  of  the  best-known  illustrations  is 
in  the  stemless  species  of  violets.  In  these,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  conspicuous  flowers, 
cleistogamous  flowers  occur  more  or  less  con- 
cealed near  the  base  of  the  cluster  of  leaves  and 
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flower-slallcs.  Since  tliesp  llowcrs  are  never  open, 
they  are  necessarily  self-pollinated;  l>ut  tliey  are 
very  fertile,  anil  produce  an  alnindanee  of  seed. 
The  signiheauce  of  tliis  dimorphism  in  the  tlow- 
ers  of  so  many  ]>lants  is  not  clear,  it  has  heen 
suggested  that,  in  ease  cross  iiollination  is  not 
secured  by  Wie  showy  flowers,  the  presence  of 
self-pollinating  cleistoganious  llowcrs  niaUes  seed- 
production  secure.  However,  some  plants  with 
cleistoganious  tlowers.  as  grasses  and  rushes, 
are  anemophilous  (wind-pollinated),  so  that  it 
is  not  a  habit  entirely  related  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  pollination  by  insects.  In  comparing  the 
development  of  the  cleistoganious  and  ordinary 
llo\\ers,  it  is  discovered  that  the  fornu'r  are  like 
the  latter  at  various  stages  of  develo|)inent. 

The  following  quotation  from  Darwin's  Dif- 
ferent Furins  of  l-'loireis  presents  some  detailed 
differences:  "In  cleistoganious  flowers,  the 
petals  are  rudimentary  or  quite  aborted ;  their 
stamens  are  often  reduced  in  number,  with 
anthers  of  very  small  size,  containing  few  pollen- 
grains,  which  have  remarkably  thin,  transparent 
coats,  and  generally  emit  their  tubes  while  still 
inclosed  within  tlie  anther-cells;  and,  lastlj', 
the  pistil  is  much  reduce<l  in  size,  with  the 
stigma  in  some  cases  hardly  at  all  developed. 
These  flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar  or  emit  any 
odor:  from  their  small  size,  as  well  as  from 
the  corolla  being  rudimentary,  they  ai'c  singular- 
ly inconspicuous.  Consequently,  insects  do  not 
visit  them;  nor,  if  they  did,  ccnild  they  find  an 
entrance.  Such  flowers  are,  therefore,  invariably 
self-fertilized;  yet  they  produce  an  abundance 
of  seed.  In  several  cases,  the  young  capsules 
bury  themselves  beneath  tlie  ground,  and  the 
seeds  are  there  matured.  These  flowers  are  de- 
veloped before,  or  after,  or  simultaneously  with 
the  perfect  ones." 


CLEMATIS. 


CLEI3TOGA.MY. 

A  plant  of  Potygala  poJygama,  ahowing  ordinary  flowers 
on  erect  aerial  sterns,  and  numerous  cleistogamous  flowers 
on  underground  stems. 

CLEISTOG'AMY.  Flowers  which  remain 
closed  through  the  blooming  period,  and  hence 
for   the   most    part    exclude    pollen    from    other 


flowers    (cross-pollination)    are   said   to   exhibit 
deistogamy.       See     Clei.stouamous     Flowkrs  ; 

I'OLLI  NATION. 

CLE'LAND,  Wii.i.iAM  (c.lUOI-89).  An  Eng- 
lish t'ovenanliiig  poet.  He  is  suppo.sed  to  have 
been  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  After  leav- 
ing Saint  Andrew's  University,  he  joined  the 
Covenanters,  and  at  Bothwell  I5ridge  acted  as 
captain.  He  was  afterwards  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  tlie  Cameronian  KegiiiKnit,  under  Lord 
Angus  Cameron,  which  was  sent  to  ])iit  down 
the  ujirisiiig  that  followed  the  fall  of  Claverliouse 
at  Killiecrankie.  The  Cameronians  held  out 
after  a  whole  diiy's  fighting  at  Dunkeld  (.\ugust 
21.  1080)  against  heavy  odds;  but  during  the 
action  Cleland  was  killed.  He  wrote  tievcral 
I'ociiis  (Old  rcr.sc.s-,  which  appeared  posthumously 
in  lti!)7-;  but  he  is  better  known  through  his 
connection   with  the  Cameronian   Kcgiment. 

CLELIE,  kla'le'.  The  heroine  of  a  romance 
of  the  same  name,  by  JIademoiselle  de  ScudCry, 
originally  issued  under  her  brother's  name 
(105U).  ' 

CLEMANGES,  kla'miiNzh',  Nicolas  de 
(c.l360-c.l4.'{4) .  A  French  theologian — one  of 
the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  where 
lie  studied  theology  under  Pierre  d'.\illy.  He  was 
chosen  rector  of  tlie  university  in  1393,  and  was 
esteemed,  with  his  teacher  and  Gerson,  the 
glory  o{  the  institution.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  reform  in  the  Church,  wrote  strongly 
against  the  immoral  lives  of  many  of  the  higher 
clergy,  and  labored,  with  gi-eat  pertinacity,  to 
heal  the  schism  then  existing — especially  by 
preventing  the  election  of  another  Antipojie  in 
place  of  the  so-called  Clement  VII.  But  when 
Pedro  de  Luna  (q.v. )  was  elected  by  the  Avi- 
gnon Cardinals  in  1394,  taking  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  Clem.anges  became  his  secretary, 
thinking  that  in  this  position  he  could  render 
a  service  to  the  divided  Church.  When,  in  1407, 
it  came  to  a  breach  between  Benedict  and  the 
French  Court.  Ch'nianges,  unjustly  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excommunication 
launched  by  Benedict  against  the  King,  left 
Avignon,  and  went  first  to  his  canonry  at  Lan- 
gres,  and  then  into  the  retirement  of  the 
Carthusian  monasteries  at  Valprofonds  and 
Fontaine-du-Bosc.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies. 
and  produced  several  important  works  upon  the 
Btudy  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  the  corruptions 
then  existing  in  the  Church.  In  141o  he  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, though  never  present  in  person,  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  Church  unity  and  purity. 
In  142.5  he  returned  to  Paris  and  to  his  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  theology  in  the  university,  and 
there  died,  probably  in  1434.  His  collected 
works,  with  a  life  by  -T.  M.  Lydius,  appeared  at 
Lcyden  in  1613.  The  often-quoted  Op  Riihia 
Erclcfiiw  scK  de  Corrnpto  Ecrle.iiw  sintii.  while 
frequently  attributed  to  Cleiunnges,  is  demon- 
strabl.v  not  his.  Consult  IMiintz,  yirolnx  de  Cte- 
manrirx.  s<i  rie  et  sex  Merits  (Strassburg,  1840). 

CLEM'ATIS  (Ok.  KX-nitaTh,  IdemnHs,  brush- 
wood, from  K\?'/iia,  Iclenui.  vine-shoot,  from  k\Av, 
Iclati,  to  break).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Rannnculace.T,  having  four  colored 
.sepals,  petals  small  or  none,  and  numerous  one- 
seeded  achenes.  with  long,  generally  feathery, 
awns.    The  species,  which  number  about  150,  are 
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herbs  or  slirubs,  gfiierally  with  climbing  stems, 
niustly  natives  of  temijerale  eliniates,  and  much 
scattered  over  the  world.  Tliey  possess  more  or 
less  active  proijcrties.  The  long  awns  of  some 
species  give  the  ])lants  a  beautiful  aj)i)earanee 
even  in  winter.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are 
also  beautiful.  Clematis  vitalha,  the  common 
traveler's-joy,  is  the  only  native  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  is  common  in  the  south,  but  be- 
comes rarer  toward  the  north,  and  is  scarcely 
found  in  Scotland.  The  stems  are  capable  of 
being  made  into  baskets.  It  rapidly  covers  walls 
or  unsightly  objects.  Tlic  fruit  and  leaves  are 
acrid  and  vesicant;  the  leaves  are  \ised  as  a 
nibefacient  in  rlieumatism,  and  those  of  other 
species  are  also  employed  in  the  same  way. 
jibout  twenty  species  are  indigenous  to  North 
America,  and  of  these  Clematis  Virginiana,  or 
virgiu's-bower,  is  very  widely  distributed  and 
is  common  along  wooded  river-banks  and  road- 
side walls,  making  a  very  show}'  appearance  Avith 
its  graceful  sprays  of  white  flowers.  Us  fertile 
flo\\ers  are  succeeded  by  fruit  with  conspicuous 
feathery  tails.  Clematis  iwrtirillaris,  with  pe- 
dimcles  bearing  large,  single,  bluish-jiurple,  and 
drooping  flowers,  is  a  rare  species,  found  in 
rocky  woods,  from  Maine  to  western  New  Eng- 
land, and  thence  to  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
northwestward.  Clematis  viorna,  popularly 
called  leather-.flower,  has  very  thick  purplish 
sepals,  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  fruit  with  very 
plumose  tails,  and  grows  in  rich  soils  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States.  Clematis  Pitcheri,  a 
species  found  along  the  Mississippi  from  Illinois 
southward,  has  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  dull,  purplish 
sepals,  and  noticeably  reticulated  leaves.  Clema- 
tis ochroleuea.,  a  rare  species,  found  in  Long 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  has  sim- 
ple and  entire  leaves,  silky  beneath,  and  fruit 
with  very  plumose  tails.  Among  the  many 
species  seen  in  our  gardens  are  Clematis  %ntieella, 
with  its  solitary,  bell-shaped  blossoms,  and 
Clematis  florida  and  Clematis  patens,  with  large 
blue  and  purple  flowers,  natives  of  Japan.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing,  an  evergreen,  with  large 
white  flowers,  is  Clematis  indivisa,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  Some  species,  as  Clematis  flam- 
mtila,  are  found  in  southern  Europe  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  northern  Africa.  The 
colors  of  the  blossoms  in  this  genus  vary  from 
pure  Axhite  to  yellow,  deep  purple,  and  ruby  or 
scarlet.  Some  species  are  propagated  by  young 
cuttings,  or  by  layers;  others  by  grafting  the 
year-old  shoots  in  spring  on  the  roots  of  common 
species,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  any 
light  soil.  Numerous  hybrid  and  otherwise  im- 
proved varieties  are  in  cultivation.  A  serious 
disease  affecting  clematis  is  due  to  attacks  of 
nematode  worms  on  the  roots.  The  disease  seems 
worst  in  houses  and  along  protected  walls.  Fresh 
soil,  or  soil  in  which  the  worms  are  killed  by 
heat  or  cold,   is  about  the  only  renu>dy. 

CLEMENCEATJ,  kla'maN'sS',  Geohges  Ben- 
J.VMIN  EuGKNE  (1841  —  ).  A  French  politician, 
born  at  IMouilleron-en-Pareds.  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vendee,  September  28,  1841.  While 
.studying  medicine  in  Paris,  Clemenceau  enr 
gaged  in  political  intrigues,  and  his  extreme 
republican  views  cost  him  his  privileges  as  a 
sttident.  He  went  abroad  for  some  time,  and 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  T'nited  States.  On  his 
return  to  France  in  1809.  he  finished  his  medical 
course  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


There  lie  acquired  great  political  influence,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  was  chosen  mayor 
of  the  Eiglitcenth  Arrondissemenl  (Buttes- 
jlontmart  re) ,  ;ind  memher  of  the  Commission  of 
Education.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  where  he  voted  throughout  with 
the  Extreme  Left.  During  the  storm}'  period 
of  the  Commune,  Clemenceau  acted  with  mod- 
eration and  good  sense.  After  imavailing  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Government  and  the  Commune,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  ina}or,  and  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  As- 
sembly. In  July.  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the 
jMunicipal  Council,  and  rose  to  be  president  of 
that  l)ody;  in  187ti  he  became  a  member  of  the 
('haml)er  of  Deputies,  and  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable prominence  as  the  leader  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left,  and  the  opponent.  suc<-essively,  of 
Gambetta,  Ferry,  and  the  Boulangists.  The 
Panama  disclosures  of  1892  had  a  damaging 
effect  on  Clemenceau's  political  reputation,  and 
lie  lost  his  seat  in  the  Chamber.  For  the  last 
ten  years  he  h.as  figured  more  as  a  journalist 
than  as  a  politician,  devoting  himself  mainly 
to  the  editing  of  the  radical  journal  La  Jus- 
tice, founded  by  him  in  1880.  He  published 
Les  massacres  d'Armenie  ( 1896)  ;  "L'iniquite," 
"Contre  la  justice,"  and  "Vers'  la  reparation" 
(1899-1900),  reprints  of  articles  in  L'Aurore  on 
the  Dreyfus  Affair,  championing  Dreyfus;  and 
also  several  works  of  fiction  and  one  or  two 
social  studies.  In  1902  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  Consult  Pelletan,  Celebritcs 
eontemporaiiies  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1888). 

CLEMENS,  klem'cnz,  Jeremi.\u  (1814-6.5). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
born  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  18.33.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1834;  served  for  several 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  from  1849  to  1853;  was  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  1856,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  accepted  office  under  the  Confederacy, 
though  he  never  favored  secession.  In  1864  he 
became  a  Unionist,  and  advocated  the  reelection 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  the  author  of  several  novels, 
including  The  Rieals:  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  Alexand-er  Hamilton  (1859); 
and  Toliias  ^yilson:  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Rehel- 
lion    (1865). 

CLEMENS,  S.A.MrEL  Laxciiorne  (183.5—). 
An  American  novelist  and  humorist,  better 
known  as  '^Mark  Twain' — a  name  derived  from 
calls  used  in  taking  soundings  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  first  employed  by  Mr.  Clemens  in 
newspaper  work  in  1863.  It  had  previously  been 
taken  as  a  pen-name  by  Capt.  Isaiah  Sellers,  in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  Mr.  Clemens  was 
bom  at  Florida,  Mo.,  November  30,  1835.  He  re- 
ceived tlie  common-school  education  of  a  frontier 
town,  entered  a  printing-ofiice  in  1848,  and,  be- 
coming an  expert  compositor.  \\"orked  at  this 
trade  in  Saint  Loiiis,  New  York,  and  other  cities. 
In  1851  he  gave  up  printing,  and  became  a  steam- 
boat pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  accumulating  a 
fund  of  experience  that  he  was  later  to  turn  to 
tuiiquc  literary  account.  The  Civil  War  closed 
this  livelihood  to  him.  He  joined  a  volunteer 
squad  of  Confederate  sympatbizers,  remaining 
with  the  command  for  a  few  weeks,  but  seeing  no 
active  service.  Then  he  went  to  Nevada  with 
his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  Territorial 
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becrctary,  and  at  Virginia  City  became  a  reporter 
and  .stall'  writer  lor  tlie  Territorial  Enterprise, 
revealing  here  lirst  to  the  jjublie  his  powers  o£ 
liuniorousl}'  exaggerated  description  and  sarcas- 
tic wit.  From  Nevada  he  followed  tlie  trend  to 
San  Francisco,  tried  mining  in  Calaveras  County, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  at- 
tracted attention  us  a  humorous  lecturer  and 
writer  of  localized  fiction.  The  success  of  his 
lectures  and  a  book  called  by  the  name  of  the 
first  .story.  The  Jumping  Prog  of  Culaverus 
County  (1SU7),  led  to  his  participating,  with 
journalistic  intent,  in  an  e.\cursion  to  tlie  Ori- 
ent. His  letters  about  his  trip,  in  revised  form, 
became  the  well-known  Innoeents  Abroad  { 18G9) . 
which  w'on  him  fame  on  both  continents.  Then 
for  two  years  ( 181)9-7 1)  Clemens  edited  the  Buf- 
falo Express.  In  1872  ho  gathered  reminiscences 
of  far-Western  life  in  Kougliiiig  It.  He  moved  to 
Hartford  and  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines  and  journals,  chietly  in  a  vein  of  exag- 
gerated humor.  His  next  book  was  The  Gilded 
Age  (1873),  written  in  collaboration  with 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  afterwards  success- 
fully dramatized.  Then  ean\e  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Satcyer  (1876).  A  second  trip  to  Europe 
furnished  material  for  A  Tramp  .-Ibroad  (1880)  : 
Ihen     followed      The     /Stolen      White     Elephant 

(1882)  ;  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (1882),  an 
historical    romance;     Life    on    the    Mississippi 

(1883)  ;  and  Euckleberry  Finn  (1885).  In  1884 
he  engaged  in  the  publishing  enterprise  of  Charles 
L.  Webster  and  Company,  the  failure  of  which, 
about  a  decade  later,  led  him  to  make  a  lecture 
tour  around  the  world  (1805-90),  by  means  of 
which  he  reestablished  his  fortune  and  more  than 
cleared  his  connnercial  honor.  For  ten  years 
after  1890,  Mr.  Clemens  lived  chiefly  in  Europe. 
During  this  period  he  published  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court  (1889);  The 
American      Claimant       (1892);      Merri/      Tales 

(1892)  ;  The  £JM()0,000  Bank  Note  (1893)  ;  The 
Tragedy  of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  (1894);  Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad  (1894);  Personal  Eeeollectio-ns 
of  Joan  of  Arc  (1890);  More  Tramps  Abroad 
(1897);  FolUnring  the  Equator  (1897);  The 
Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg  (1900);  and 
since  his  return  to  America  .1  Double-Barreled 
Detective  Htory  (1902).  A  uniform  edition  of 
his  works  is  issued  by  the  Harpers.  Although 
popularly  known  as  a  humorist,  Mr.  Clemens  has 
a  thoroughly  serious  side  to  his  character,  as 
has  been  shown  by  his  discussion  of  political 
questions.  He  is  also  gifted  with  literary  acu- 
men, as  he  showed  in  a  review  of  Professor  Dow- 
den's  J/ife  of  t^hrlley,  and  in  other  papers  subse- 
qiiently  collected  in  book  form.  But  his  best,  and 
perhaps  his  most  permanent  work,  hps  been  done 
as  a  picaresque  novelist  in  the  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  the  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  No  other  writer  has  so  vividly  por- 
trayed the  irresponsible  American  boy,  or  so 
given  his  readers  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
large,  homely,  spontaneous  life  led  by  native 
Americans  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

CLEMENS,  kle'menz,  Titus  Flavhts.  See 
Olesient  op  Alexandria. 

CLEM'ENT  (Lat.  clemens.  merciful,  Gk.  kXi)- 
liris.  Hemes).  Tlie  name  of  fourteen  popes.  Clem- 
ent T.,  commonly  Icnown,  in  historical  theology, 
as  'Clement  of  I?onie.'  is  probably  not  identical 
^ith  the  Clement  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3.    After 


the  Apostles,  however,  no  one  stood  in  liigher 
honor  among  tlie  early  Christians;  in  fact,  he 
is  sometimes,  as  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
called  an  "apostle."  In  the  lists  of  bishops  which 
began  to  be  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
.second  century,  Clement  stands  third  from  Peter 
in  the  Uomaii  succession — the  best  order  being 
Linus,  .VnacU'liis,  (•Icmcnt.  The  provisional 
dates  assigned  to  him  by  the  best  modern  his- 
torians are  .\.o.  88-97 ;  but  there  is  much  un- 
certainty about  them.  According  to  Jerome, 
Clement  lived  until  the  third  year  of  Trajan 
(A.D.  101).  His  Epistle  may  be  dated  witli 
liigh  jirobability  in  the  year  95  or  !)(>.  It  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  in  Rome  to 
lliat  in  Corinth,  and  contains  fraternal  advice 
and  counsel  in  view  of  disturbances  which  had 
arisen  in  the  latter  church.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant source  for  the  history  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  for  a  long  time  honored  as 
"Scripture,"  and  read  in  public  worship  as  late 
as  tlie  fourth  centuiy.  The  other  documents 
which  bear  Clement's  name  are  not  from  him. 
What  is  known  as  II.  Clement  appears  to  be  a 
second-century  homily,  of  unknown  origin. 
Several  spurious  epistles  are  attributed  to  him, 
besides  the  pseudo-Clementine  "Recognitions  and 
Homilies,"  on  which  see  Clementina.  Consult: 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  i.; 
Saint  Clement  of  Rome  (London,  1890)  ;  Ivnopf, 
Der  erste  Clemcnsbrief  (Leipzig,  1899)  ;  Gregg, 
J'/ie  Epistle  of  Saint  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome 
(London,  1899)  ;  Kriiger,  History  of  Early 
Christian  Literature  (New  York,  1897);  Har- 
nack,  Chronologie  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur 
(Leipzig,  .1897);  Briill,  Der  erste  Brief  dcs 
Clemens  von  Rom  an  die  Corinther  (Freiburg, 
1883).— Clement  II.,  Pope  1040-47.  He  was  a 
Saxon,  Suidger  by  name,  and  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg. The  Emperor  Henry  III.,  whose  Chancel- 
lor he  had  been,  made  him  Pope  on  the  setting 
aside  of  the  three  rival  claimants,  Benedict  IX., 
Gregory  VI.,  and  Sylvester  III.;  and  he  crowned 
Henry  the  next  day.  He  was  a  determined  op- 
ponent of  simony,  against  which  he  held  a 
synod  a  few  months  before  his  death. — Clement 
111.,  Pope  1187-91.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
and  Cai-dinal-Bishop  of  Palestrina.  He  settled 
some  of  the  troubles  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Roman  people,  incited  Philip  Augustus  and 
Henry  II.  of  England  to  undertake  the  Third 
Crusade,  and  in  1188  made  the  Scottish  Churcli 
directly  dependent  upon  Rome,  removing  it  frfiiu 
t.ie  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of  York.  The 
title  of  Clement  HI.  was  also  assumed  by  Wi- 
bert  (Guibert),  Antipope  from  1080  to'  1099 
(died  1100 )  .—Clement  IV.,  Pope  1205-68.  Gui 
Foulquois  le  Gros,  born  at  Saint  Gilles.  on  the 
Rhone,  of  a  noble  Provengal  family,  at  first  a 
soldier,  later  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 
Cardinal-Bishop  of  Sabina.  He  supported 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  claim  to  the  eroum  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  against  jManfred.  the  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IT.  He  was  a  iiuiu 
of  austere  piety,  and  set  his  face  steadfastly 
against  nepotism.  He  encouraged  and  protected 
Roger  Bacon. — Clement  V..  Pope  1305-14.  Ber- 
fraiid  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Tie  was 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Philip  the  Fair,  at 
whose  bidding  he  supjiressed  the  Order  of  Tem- 
plars (see  Templar.  Knights),  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Popes  to  reside  at  Avignon,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  the  P.^pacy  for  nearly 
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seventy  years.  Consult  Ral)anis,  Clement  T.  et 
Fhilippi;  le  ISel  (Paris,  1,S.')S)  :  Lacoste,  Xourelles 
etudes  siir  Clement  V.  (Bordeaux,  1890). — 
Clemknt  VI.,  Pope  1342-52.  Pierre  Rofjor,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  like  his  three  piedecessors 
a  FrcnehniiUi.  He  too  was  entirely  under  French 
influence,  anil  refused  to  return  from  Avi^ion  to 
Rome,  in  spite  of  a  formal  invitation  delivered 
by  a  dele-jalion  headed  by  Petrarch.  He  excom- 
municated tlie  Einj>eror  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating 
conditions.  .\s  suzerain  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  acquitted  (Jneen  Joanna  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  purchased  the  territory 
of  Avignon  from  her  for  80,000  crowiis.  He 
maintained  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  against 
the  encroachments  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  made  some  negotiations  for  a  reunion  with 
the  Eastern  Church.  He  lived  in  great  splendor, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
Avignon  residence. — Clement  VII.,  Pope  1523- 
34.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  born  about  1475.  Be- 
fore his  elevation,  he  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  capacity  in  affairs  which  the  unfortunate 
events  of  his  pontificate  showed  to  have  been  ill- 
founded.  His  worldliness  and  lack  of  insight 
into  the  tendencies  of  the  age  disqualified  him 
from  comprehending  the  great  upheaval  which 
threatened  the  Church,  while  his  timidity  and 
indecision  no  less  disabled  him  from  following 
a  consistent  policy  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  at 
first  attached  to  the  Imperial  interest,  but  by 
the  overwhelming  success  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  terrified  into  join- 
ing the  other  Italian  powers  in  a  league  with 
France.  But  his  zeal  was  soon  cooled,  and  by 
■want  of  foresight  and  unreasonable  economy  he 
laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  from  the  turbulent 
Roman  nobles,  which  obliged  him  to  invoke  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  danger 
seemed  past,  he  veered  back  to  his  former  en- 
gagements, and  ended  by  drawing  upon  himself 
the  army  of  the  Coiistable  de  Bourbon.  On  May 
6,  1527,  followed  the  memorable  and  terrible  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops.  The  Pope  re- 
tired to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where  he 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  over  six  months.  He  was 
released  upon  very  onerous  conditions,  and  fled 
immediately  to  Orvieto.  The  following  year 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  1529  he  made  his 
peace  with  Cliarles  V.,  who  undertook  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  and 
whom  the  Pope  crowned  at  Bologna  in  1530.  For 
several  years  Clement  followed  a  policy  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand  en- 
deavoring to  induce  him  to  act  w'ith  severity 
against  the  Lutherans  of  (ierraany.  and  on  the 
other  striving  to  elude  his  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral council.  The  loss  of  half  of  Germany  to  the 
Church,  and  the  breach  with  England,  occasioned 
by  the  Pope's  refusal  to  sanction  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  made  this  a  most  unfortunate 
pontificate.  Consult:  De'  Rossi  Mcmorie  storiche 
del  pontificnto  di  Clemente  Til.  (Rome,  1837). 
The  title  of  Clement  VII.  was  also  assumed  by 
Robert  of  Geneva,  Antipope  (see  Antipope), 
1378-94.— Clement  VIII.,  Pope  1592-1605.  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini.  born  about  1536.  He 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  with  the  Church  (1593),  and.  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Este, 
annexed  Ferrara,  the  last  addition  of  importance 
to  the  States  of  the  Church.     He  acted  as  medi- 


ator in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
Peace  of  Vervins.  The'  last  years  of  his  pontif- 
icate were  occupied,  among  other  important 
questions,  by  the  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  on  the  question  of  grace, 
which  led  him  to  establish  in  1597  the  celebrated 
Coni/regatio  de  Auxiliis  Diviiia'  Oratkv.  He  was 
a  man  of  marked  piety;  he  confessed  daily  to 
Saint  Philip  Xeii.  and  after  the  latter's  death  to 
his  successor  in  the  headship  of  the  Oratorians, 
Cardinal  Baronius.  His  love  for  letters  was 
shown  by  his  promotion  of  a  number  of  learned 
scholars  to  the  purple,  and  the  issue  of  revised 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  breviary,  and  the 
liturgical  books.  The  title  Clement  VITI.  was 
also  assumed  by  .Egidius  Xuiioz,  Antipope,  1425- 
29.— Clement  IX..  Pope  1067-69.  Giulio  Ros- 
pigliosi.  He  was  born  in  1000  and  studied  in  the 
Roman  Seminary.  As  Xuncio  to  Spain,  he  ac- 
quired an  insight  into  political  aft'airs,  and  an 
influence  which  enabled  him,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne,  to  bring  about  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668)  between  France  and 
Spain.  He  endeavored  to  adjust  the  .Jansenist 
difliculties  in  France,  but  his  efl'orts  failed  to 
bring  aliout  a  permanent  peace. — Clement  X.. 
Pope  1670-76.  Emilio  Altieri,  born  1590.  He 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Clement  IX..  who 
had  made  him  a  cardinal  but  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  and  with  his  last  breath  designated 
him  as  liis  choice  fur  the  Papal  throne.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  advanced  age,  he  left  much  of  the 
government  to  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Paluzzo 
i^aluzzi. — Clement  XL,  Pojie  1700-21.  Giovanni 
Francesco  Albani,  born  1649.  He  was  employed 
in  many  important  diplomatic  afl'airs.  and  made 
cardinal  a  few  months  before  his  election  to  the 
Papacy.  His  pontificate  was  troubled  by  many 
disputes,  with  Prussia,  with  the  Empire,  and 
with  the  recalcitrant  Jansenists  in  France, 
against  whom  he  launched  the  famous  constitu- 
tions Vineam  Domini  H<ih(ioth  (1705)  and  V»i- 
penitiis  (1713).  Another  important  decision  by 
this  Pope  forbade  the  .Jesuit  missionaries  in  China 
to  employ  certain  native  ceremonial  forms  in 
China  and  India  which  they  had  adopted  in  their 
mission  work  to  overcome  native  prejudices. — 
Clement  XIL,  Pope  1730-40.  Lorenzo  Corsini, 
born  1652,  made  cardinal  1706.  He  was  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  wise  and  kind-hearted  temporal 
sovereign,  who  did  much  for  both  art  and  indus- 
try in  his  dominions,  than  as  a  great  interna- 
tional power.  In  1738  he  condemned  the  Free- 
masons.— Clement  XIII. .  Pope  1758-69.  Carlo 
Rezzonico,  born  1693:  made  cardinal  1737,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Venice,  his  native  State.  His 
reign  was  occupied  with  unceasing  struggles  for 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ardent  champions,  the  .Jesuits, 
again.st  the  liberalizing  governments  of  his  day, 
such  as  those  controlled  by  Pombal  in  Portugal 
and  Choiseul  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  in 
France.  He  witnessed,  however,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain. 
It  was  believed  that  he  was  about  to  yield  to 
the  demand  for  the  suppression  of  the  Order, 
when  he  died,  leaving  these  thorny  ques- 
tions to  his  successor,  Clement  XIV. — Clement 
XIV.,  Pope  1769-74.  Giovanni  Vincenzio  An- 
tonio Ganganelli.  born  1705  at  Sant'  Arcangelo, 
near  Rimini,  where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Minorites,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
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■which  he  afterwards  successfully  taught.  His 
merits  were  appreciated  by  the  keen-sighted 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  appointed  him  to  tlie  im- 
portant post  of  counselor  to  the  Iniiui>ition.  and 
under  Clement  XIII.  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  No 
Pope  had  ever  confronted  greater  dilliculties  on 
his  accession,  'i'he  kings  of  Portugal,  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples  were  at  variance  with  liim, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  support  of  tlie  Jesuits; 
Venice  wished  to  reform  the  religious  orders 
without  his  interference;  Poland  was  seeking  to 
diminish  his  influence ;  the  Romans  themselves 
were  discontented.  He  first  set  about  reconciling 
the  mouarchs ;  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  Lisbon,  sus- 
pended the  bull  In  Cena  Domini,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Spain  and  France.  After 
several  years  of  negotiation  he  signed,  on  July 
21,  1773,  the  famous  brief  Domiiius  ac  liedemptor 
rioster,  suppressing  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  motive  assigned  in  the  brief  is.  "regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church."  From  tliis  time  he 
showed  signs  of  constant  disquietude  and  vin- 
certainty  as  to  whether  he  had  acted  rightl.y  in 
this  grave  matter,  and  his  strength  gradually 
gave  way.  He  died  of  a  scorbutic  disease.  Se]>tem- 
ber  22,  1774.  Clenent  XIV.  was  remarkable  for 
liberality  of  mind,  address  as  a  .statesman, 
sound  learning,  and  mildness  of  character.  He 
cherished  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Clementine  Museum,  which,  by 
the  additions  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.,  became 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Vatican.  Consult: 
A.  Theiner.  Clcschichte  des  Pontificats  Clement 
XIV.  (Paris,  1853)  ;  Von  Reuraont,  Gancjonelli 
(Papst  Clement  XIV.),  seine  Brief e  iind  seine 
Zeit  (Berlin.  1847)  ;  Ravignan.  Clement  XIII. 
et  Clement  XIV.    (Paris,  1854). 

CLEMENT  OF  Alexandria  (Lat.  Clemens 
Alexandri)itis,  Gk.  K\7)/iT;s  'AXeiacSpeios,  Klemes 
Alexandreios)  (c.l50-c.215) .  Titus  Flavins 
Clemens,  a  celebrated  Greek  father  of  the 
Church.  He  was  probably  of  heathen  parentage. 
and  his  birthplace  is  unknown.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  sought  out  many  teachers 
in  his  search  for  truth.  He  finally  resorted  to 
the  Christian  Panta-nus,  who  presided  over  the 
catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  here  he 
entered  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter, and  succeeded  Pantienus  as  head  of  the 
famous  school,  which  was  destined  to  achieve 
much  greater  renown  because  of  the  influence 
of  his  own  and  Origen's  teaching.  During  the 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus 
(c.203  A.D.),  Clement  left  Alexandria.  We  hear 
of  him  afterwards  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor; 
but  his  later  life  is  veiled  in  ob,scurity,  and  we 
know  neither  the  place  nor  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Clement  was  a  man  of  wide  learning,  and  was 
proficient  in  Greek  philosophy,  literature,  and 
history.  .Jerome  called  him  'the  most  learned 
of  men ;'  but  this  is  mere  friendl.v  exaggeration. 
As  a  theologian  he  ranks  high,  although  inferior 
to  his  famous  pupil,  Origen  (q.v.).  According 
to  his  system,  the  divine  Logos  exhorts,  educates, 
and  perfects  the  true  Christian  gnostic,  through 
a  gi'adual  process  which  is  marked  out,  in  three 
stages,  in  Clement's  chief  works — the  Exliortu- 
tion  to  the  Greeks,  the  Instructor,  and  the 
Sfrofnata  ('miscellaneous'),  which  together  form 
a  kind  of  trilogA'.  Tlie  first  is  a  defense  of  the 
faith,  designed  to  win  converts.  The  second  con- 
tains  instructions   in   manners   and   morals   for 


cvery-day  life.  In  this  Clement  has  not  hesitated 
to  draw  freely  from  Stoic  sources.  Tlie  third 
i.i  an  unsystematic  discussion  of  various  points 
of  doctrinal  tlieolog>',  designed  to  guide  the 
mature  Christian  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
(gnosis).  Appended  to  the  titromata  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  hymns,  familiar  to  the 
modern  world  in  the  version  beginning,  "Shep- 
herd of  tender  youth."  Of  Cleuu-nt's  otlicr  writ- 
ings the  best  known  is  the  tractate.  Who  is  the 
liich  Man  that  Kliall  he  Harril.'  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Clement  followed  the 
allegorical  method,  so  much  in  ^■ogue  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  best  edition  of  Clement's  works  is  by 
Potter  (Oxford.  1715),  reprinted  in  Migne's 
Patrol.  Gra-c.,  viii.  and  ix.     (Paris,  1857). 

An  English  translation  may  be  found  in  the 
A.nte-X icene  Fathers,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  by  A.  C.  Coxe 
(New  York,  1885).  Consult  in  general,  the 
article  "Clement,"  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diction- 
ary of  Christian  Biography  (London,  1877-87); 
Charles  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria (Oxford,  1886)  ;  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (London,  1899)  ;  and 
Eugene  de  Fave,  Clement  d'Alexandrie  (Paris, 
1898). 

CLEMENT,  kla'nuix',  Jacques  (c.1567-89). 
The  assassin  of  Henry  111.  of  France.  He  was 
born  at  Sorbon,  in  the  Department  of  Ardennes, 
and  in  early  life  seems  to  have  been  a  soldier. 
Later  he  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  Paris. 
Ignorant,  passionate,  and  probably  also  demented, 
Clement  became  a  fanatic  jiartisan  of  the  League 
in  its  struggle  against  the  French  King  and 
Henry  of  Xavalre.  After  the  murder  of  the 
Duke"  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  at  Blois,  in  1588, 
C;leiiient  began  to  think  of  himself  as  the  instru- 
ment selected  by  Heaven  to  overthrow  the 
'tyrant,'  that  is,  Henry  of  Valois,  and  to  avenge 
the  death  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  League. 
He  is  said  to  have  confided  his  plan  to  assas- 
sinate the  King  to  Bourgoing.  the  prior  of  his 
convent,  and  to  have  received  the  latter's  appro- 
bation. It  is  asserted  also  by  historians  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Navarre  that  the  plan 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Mayenne  and  his  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier.  and  that  it  was.  in  fact,  carried  out 
with  their  assistance;  but  historians  friendly  to 
the  League  denj'  that  its  leaders  had  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  whatever  of  Clement's  murder- 
ous scheme.  Letters  of  introduciion  to  the  King 
were  ol)tained  for  Clement  from  the  president, 
Harlay.  and  the  Count  de  Brienne,  who  were  then 
prisoners  of  the  League  in  Paris.  On  July  31, 
1589,  Clement  set  out  for  Saint  Cloud,  from 
where  Henry  III.  was  directing  tlie  operations 
against  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of  August 
1,  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King 
as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter,  and  while 
the  King  was  reading  it,  stabljed  him.  Henry 
threw  the  knife  into  the  assassin's  face,  exclaim- 
ing: "Oh!  the  wicked  monk;  he  has  killed  me! 
Put  him  to  death!"  Clement  was  inimediatel>' 
cut  down  and  his  body  was  subsequently  quar- 
tered and  burned.  The  King  died  the  next  day. 
By  the  zealots  among  the  Leaguers,  the  deed  was 
received  with  undisguised  rejoicing,  and  accord- 
ing to  Daubigiie,  a  Protestant,  the  act  of  Clement 
was  praised  from  the  ])ul]iit.  and  the  monk  de- 
clared a  martyr.  De  Thou,  a  ])artisan  of  Henry 
IV.,  asserts  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  lauded  Clement, 
Imt   both   Daubigne's   and   de  Thou's   statements 
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have  no  autliority  beyond  their  own  assertion. 
For  a  defense  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  III., 
consult  Piiiselet.  /.e  marfyre  du  frere  Jacques 
rirmtnt    (Paris,  1.589). 

CLEMENT,  .Jean  Pierre  (1809-70).  A 
Krinili  ))<ililic-al  economist  and  historian,  born  at 
Dragnignan.  He  was  an  olKeial  in  the  Ministry 
of  Kinanee,  and  wrote,  witli  the  aid  of  original 
documents,  a  number  of  authoritative  works 
on  finance,  particularly  French  financial  admin- 
istration. These  include:  Histoire  de  la  vie  et 
dc  V administration  de  Colbert  (1846)  ;  Histoire 
du  systeme  proteeteur  en  France  depuis  Colbert 
jusqu'd,  la  revolution  de  ISJ/S  (1854);  .and 
Etudes  financieres  et  d'vconomie  sociale  (1859). 
CLEM'ENT,  Justice.  An  'old  merry  magis- 
trate' i)i  .lonson's  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 
who  threatens  Cob  with  jail  because  "he  depraves 
and  abuses  an  herb  so  generally  received  into  the 
courts    of    princes" — i.e.    tobacco. 

CLEMENTI,  kla-men'te,  Jacopo  di,  da  Em- 
roLi  (often  called  Cuimenti)  (1554-1640).  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born  at 
Enipoli.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tommaso  di  San 
Friano  (or  Tridano),  and  was  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  other  Florentine 
masters.  In  his  own  canvases  his  manner  is 
severe  to  rigidity,  his  treatment  often  realistic, 
and  his  color  pleasing.  Among  his  chief  paint- 
ings are  "Christ  in  Gethsemane,"  in  the  Prado 
Museum,  Madrid;  "Saint  Ives,"  and  the  "Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac"  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence.  He 
was  also  a  painter  of  still  life. 

CLEMENTI,  kla-men'te,  Muzio   (1752-1832). 
An    Italian    piano   virtuoso   and   composer,   born 
in     Rome.      His    father,    a    goldsmith    and  ■  fer- 
vent  music-lover,   placed  him  tmder   a   relative, 
Buroni,   for  lessons   in  piano  and  harmony,  and 
in  1761  Clementi  became  an  organist.     Later  on, 
Carjjani    taught   him   counterpoint;    and    Sarta- 
relli,    singing.      In    1766   an   Englishman,   Beck- 
ford,    delighted    with    his    playing,    took   him   to 
England,  where  he  continued  his  musical  studies 
imtil  1770.     He  was  now  a  finished  virtuoso,  and 
published  three  piano  sonatas   (Op.  2) — the  first 
works  of  this  kind  that  bear  the  modern  form. 
His  success  as  a  performer  in  London  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  1777-80  he  was  cembalist   (con- 
ductor)" at  the  Italian  opera  there.   His  fir.st  tour 
(1781)  included  Strassburg,  Munich,  and  Vienna, 
where  his  public  contest  with  Mozart  became  an 
historic  event,  though  the  palm  was  awarded  to 
neither.     He  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  Paris 
(1785),  but,  in  spite  of  it,  decided  to  enter  busi- 
ness.    He  returned  to  London,  secured  an  inter- 
est  in  the  publishing  and  piano-manufacturing 
firm  of  Longman  &  Broderip,  and  after  its  fail- 
ure  formed   a   partnership    with    Collard.      The 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  piano  absorbed  most 
of  his  energies,  yet  he  found  time  to  write  theo- 
retical works,  and  to  give  instruction — a  field  in 
which   he   had   no   rival.     His   concert  tours   in 
Russia  (1802),  and  afterwards  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  were  wonderfully  successful ;  but  his  enter- 
prises in  London,  by  which  he  amassed   a  forttine, 
claimed  most  of  his  attention.    He  retired  in  old 
age  to  his  estate  at  Evesham,  near  London,  and 
dFcd  there  March   10,   18.32.     Among  dementi's 
pupils,   Field,    Cramer,   Moscheles,   Kalkbrenner, 
and  Meyerbeer  are  the  most  noteworthy.     Even 
Beethoven  owes  nnich  to  Clementi  in  his  works 
Jor  the  piano.    His  style  as  a  performer  was  that 
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of  a  virtuoso,  characterized  by  polish,  vigor,  and 
brilliancy,  and  a  beautiful  singing  tone;  and  he 
esijecially  excelled  in  improvisation.  Of  his 
works  the  sonatas  are  brilliant  and  melodious, 
while  his  series  of  e.vercises,  (Iradiis  ad  I'arnas- 
sum  (1817),  remains  an  indispensable  work  in 
every  pianist's  equipment.  Consult:  Ferris, 
Great  Violinists  and  Pianists  (New  York,  1894)  ; 
Shedlock,  The  Pianoforte  Sonata  (London,  1895)  ; 
Frojo,  Muzio  Clementi,  la  sua  vita,  le  sue  opere 
e  sua  influenza  sul  progresso  dell'  arte  (Milan, 
1878). 

CLEM'ENTI'NA,  or  PSEUDO-CLEMEN- 
TINE (su'do-klem'pn-tin)  WRITINGS  (Lat. 
nom,  pi.,  from  Gk.  KXTj/if'n-ia,  KICinenlia,  from 
Lat.  Clemens,  Clement),  A  collection  of  dis- 
courses and  stories,  bearing  the  name  of  Clement 
of  Rome  ( q.v. ) ,  of  uncertain  authorship  and 
date,  but  in  their  jiresent  form  not  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The  first 
external  testimony  to  their  existence  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Origen  (died  c.254).  The 
groundwork  upon  which  the  compilation  rests 
may,  perhaps,  date  from  the  second  century. 
The  pseudo-Clementine  literature  includes  twenty 
Homilies,  ten  Recognitions,  and  an  Epitome, 
which  were  all  written  in  Greek.  The  last  is 
relatively  tinimportant.  In  the  Homilies  and 
Recognitions  we  have  what  purports  to  be  the 
stoiy  of  Clement's  career,  in  company  with  his 
teacher,  the  Apostle  Peter.  The  bulk  of  the  nar- 
rative consists  of  an  unsystematic  and  frequently 
interrupted  account  of  the  experiences  of  Peter 
with  the  arch-heretic  Simon  ilagus,  with  whom 
he  carries  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  discussions, 
and  whom  he  victoriously  follows  from  place  to 
place,  founding  churches  on  the  way. 

The  theological  position  of  the  writer  is  clear- 
ly discernible.  He  is  a  .Jewish  Christian  Gnostic, 
perhaps  of  the  sect  of  Elkesaites  ( q.v. ) .  He  ig- 
nores (some  would  say,  opposes)  Paul,  and  exalts 
the  person  of  James,  "the  Lord's  brother,"  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  teaching  contained,  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  any  historical  narration,  that 
the  Clementina  exist'.  This  purpose  appears 
niost  plainly  in  the  Homilies.  The  Recogni- 
tions traverse  the  same  general  ground,  btit  with 
•\-ariation  of  treatment  and  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  events  themselves.  Historical  criti- 
cism has  not  yet  reached  definite  conclusions  on 
all  the  problems  presented  by  these  curious 
writings.  That  there  has  been  more  or  less  work- 
ing over  of  earlier  material  is  generally  con- 
ceded. Recent  opinion  inclines  toward  Syria 
as  the  probable  home  of  the  work  on  which  the 
writings  are  based  (Uhlhorn),  and  toward  Rome 
as  a  possible  source  for  the  books  in  their  present 
form  (Harnack).  But  we  have  thus  far  no 
means  of  constructing  even  a  plausible  h^^pothesis 
as  to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  they  were 
recast. 

Bibliography.  Among  editions  of  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  may  be  mentioned:  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Homilies  by  Lagarde  (Leipzig, 
1805)  :  of  the  Recognitions  by  Gersdorf  (Leip- 
zig, 1838)  ;  of  the  Epitome  by  Dressel  (Leipzig, 
1859)  :  Eng,  trans,  in  the  Ante-yicene  Fathers, 
cd.  by  A.  C.  Coxe,  vol.  viii.  Consult,  in  general: 
G.  Kriiger,  History  of  Early  Christian  Litera- 
ture (Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1897)  :  Harnack, 
Cesvhichte  der  altcliristlichen  Liiteratur,  i. 
(Leipzig,  1893)  ;  C.  Bigg,  The  Clementine  Bomi- 
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lies,  in  ^ludia  Biblica  et  Ecclesiastica,  ii.   (Ox- 
ford, 18!10). 

CLEMENTINA,  kla'meii-te'na.  Lady.  In 
]vii-har»Uoir>  nnwl  iS'/r  Charles  H ratidison,  au 
Italian   iiil'atuaU'il  witli  Sir  Charlos. 

CLEM'ENTINES  (Lat.  Clement  i  no-,  sc. 
Icf/es,  laws,  frmu  Clemens,  Cleuient).  A  collec- 
tion of  Papal  ili'crees  and  constitutions  published 
by  Pope  Clement  \".  in  1313.  They  constitute 
five  books  and  52  titles  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canoniei,  and  were  separate!}'  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  in  9  vols.,  with  an 
appendix   ( 18S.")-11'2  ) . 

CLEM'ENT'S  INN.  An  Inn  of  Chancery, 
attached  to  tlie  Inner  Temple,  in  London.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  neighboring  Saint 
Clement's  Well,  and  originally  served  as  a  place 
of  entertainment  for  tliosc  wlio  made  use  of  the 
waters.  Master  Shallow,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
IV.,  Part  II.,  tells  of  an  event  happening  "before 
I  came  to  Clement's  Inn." 

CLE'OBU'LtrS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXei/3oi.Xo5, 
Kleoboulvs) .  One  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece.  He  was  the  son  of  Evagoras,  and  a 
native  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  over  which  town  he 
was  ruler.  He  lived  between  B.C.  628  and  .5.58,  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  give  a  literary  form  to 
riddles,  in  which  line  he  was  followed  by  his 
daughter,  Cleobuline.  He  also  wrote  lyric  poetry. 
Diogenes  Laertius  ascribes  to  him  a  riddle  on 
the  year,  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  and 
a  letter  to  Solon,  all  of  which  Diogenes  has  pre- 
served for  us.  Consult  Bergk,  Poeta'  Lyrici 
Grwci   (Leipzig,  10(10). 

CLE'OFAS,  Dojs-.  The  Spanish  student  for 
whose  benefit  Asmodeus  exposes  to  view  the 
secret  life  of  all  Madrid  by  unroofing  the  houses, 
in  Le  Sage's  Le  (liable  boiteux. 

CLEOMADES,  kla'o'ma'des'.  The  Adven- 
TiTRES  OF  ( Fr.,  Les  aventures  de  Cleomades) .  A 
French  poem,  of  some  20,000  lines,  written  by 
Aden&s  le  Roi,  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Its  plot  is  built  upon  the  phenomenon 
of  a  wooden  horse  capable  of  transporting  its 
rider  to  any  destination. 

CLEOM'BEOTUS  I.  (Lat.,  from  Cik.  KXei/n- 
fipoTos,  Kleonibrofos)  (  ?  -371  B.C.).  A  king  of 
Sparta  (B.C.  380-71).  He  was  a  son  of  Pausanias 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Agesipolis  I.  He  com- 
manded the  Sjjartan  army  which  was  sent 
against  Thebes  in  B.C.  378,  and  which  returned 
home  without  accomplishing  anything;  and  two 
years  later  he  led  into  Bieotia  a  second  equally 
unsuccessful  exijedition.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra   (B.C.  371). 

CLEOMEDES,  kle'6-rae'dez  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
KXeo/xriS-ns,  Kleojnedes).  A  Greek  writer  on 
astronomy  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. 
Aft*r  the  manner  of  the  later  Stoics,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  meteorology  and  astron- 
omy, and  comi)osed  a  treatise.  The  Circular 
Theory  of  the  Henrenly  Bodies  (KukXikt;  ffeapla 
Tt^v  /xereuipioi',  Kyldikr  thcoria  ton  ^ncfeoron) , 
wliich  contains  many  truths  of  modern  science — 
the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  al)out  the  earth,  etc.  The  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ziegler  (1801). 

CLEOMENES  (kle-om's-nez)  I.  (Lat..  from 
Gk.  KXeo/i^vijs,  Kleoinencs) .  A  king  of  Sparta. 
He  was  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  came  to  the 
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throne  not  laler  than  B.C.  318  or  517.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  he 
in  B.C.  510  assisted  the  Athenians  in  expelling 
from  their  city  Hippias,  the  last  of  the  Pisistra- 
tida;.  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  joined  Lsagoras, 
the  head  of  the  Oligarchical  Party  at  Athens,  in 
an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Clisthenian  Constitu- 
tion. Clistlienes  was  driven  from  the  city,  and 
seven  hundred  families,  partisans  of  Clistlienes, 
were  sent  into  exile;  but  the  undertaking,  as  a, 
whole,  proved  unsuccessful.  Later  he  made  an- 
other attempt  to  aid  lsagoras,  but  again  without 
success.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  he  was 
appealed  to  in  vain  by  Aristagoras  to  join  the 
Grecian  cause.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Argos,  about  the  time  of.  the 
capture  of  ililetus  by  the  Persians,  Cleomenes, 
having  b_y  a  piece  of  stratagem  defeated  the 
Argives  near  Tiryns,  treacherously  slew  a  num- 
ber of  the  survivors,  and  destroyed  the  lest  by 
setting  fire  to  the  grove  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge.  No  fewer  than  six  thousand  Argive  citi- 
zens perished  at  this  time,  in  and  after  the 
battle.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Cleomenes  was 
impeached  for  not  having  attacked  Argos,  but 
was  acquitted.  He  afterwards,  by  bribing  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  secured  the  dethronement  of  his 
colleague,  Demaratus,  and  in  his  later  years  be- 
came insane,  finally  taking  his  own  life. 

CLEOMENES  III.  (  ?  -219  B.C.).  A  king 
of  Sparta.  He  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II.  and 
the  last  of  the  Agidie.  He  became  King  about 
B.C.  235.  Cleomenes  was  the  inheritor  of  the 
aspirations  of  King  Agis  TV.;  his  aim  was  to  do 
away  with  the  ephorate  at  Sparta,  and  reassert 
the  power  of  the  kings,  and  then  to  raise  Sparta 
to  the  position  of  leader  in  Greece.  Tlie  further- 
ance of  his  plans  brought  him  into  opposition 
to  the  Achaean  Leagne.  War  broke  out  between 
Sparta  and  the  League  in  B.C.  227,  and  in  the 
following  year  Cleomenes  twice  defeated  the 
Achceans  in  battle — once  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lyeteus,  in  Arcadia,  and  a  second  time  at  Leuc- 
tra, in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis.  After  this 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  his  changes  in  the 
Spartan  Constitution;  he  abolished  the  ephorate, 
restored  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings,  made  a  re- 
distribution of  the  lands,  and  extended  the 
franchise.  In  the  year  B.C.  224  he  utterly  de- 
feated the  Achicans  in  a.  battle  at  Dyme.  near 
HecatombiEum,  but  in  B.C.  221  was  him.self  de- 
feated at  Sellasia  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Macedonians  and  ^Vcha>ans,  inider  the  command 
of  Antigonus  and  Philopccmen.  Fleeing  to 
Egypt,  he  there  later  endeavored  to  head  an 
insurrection  of  the  people,  but,  failing  in  that, 
took  his  own  life.  Cleomenes  was  the  last  great 
statesman  that  CJreecc  produced. 

CLEOMENES,  or  The  Spartan  Hero.  A 
play  b_v  Dryden  and  Southerne,  produced  in  May, 
1G02.  The  title  character  is  an  exiled  monarch, 
who  seeks  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  ruler  to 
restore  him  to  his  throne.  The  subject  caused 
some  opposition  to  the  presentation  of  the  play, 
as  it  was  thought  to  have  a  disagreeable  Jacobite 
significance. 

CLE'ON.  The  governor  of  Tharsus,  in  Shake- 
speare's I'ericles,  who,  with  his  wife,  is  burned 
to  death  for  planning  the  murder  of  Marina, 
daughter  of  Pericles. 

CLEON  (Lat..  from  Gk.  KX^uc,  Kkon) 
(     ?   -422   B.C.).      An   Athenian   demagogue,   who 
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lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pclopoiinesian 
War.  lie  was  a  son  of  Cleicnetus,  and  was  by 
trade  a  leather-dealer.  He  first  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  public  spoal^cr  who  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  I'ericles;  and  in  B.C.  427.  when  tlie 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  came  up  for  consideration  in  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  he  advocated  the  utmost 
'severity  tolerated  by  custom  of  war.  In  B.C.  4'i5, 
when  envoys  arrived  at  Athens  to  treat  of  the 
release  of  "tlie  Spartan  citizens  sliut  up  on  the 
island  of  Sphacteria  and  to  suggest  peace,  the 
Athenians,  instigated  by  Cleon,  imposed  such 
terms  upon  Sparta  that  peace  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  Later  in  the  same  year,  owing  to  a 
casual  remark  made  in  the  public  assembly  to 
the  effect  that,  if  lie  were  general,  the  Athenians 
would  not  long  remain  in  front  of  Sphacteria, 
Cleon  himself  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions against  the  island.  He  promised  to  end  the 
siege  within  twenty  days;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Demosthenes,  he  "did  this.  In  B.C.  422 
Cleon  was  sent  to  oppose  Brasidas,  the  Spartan 
general,  in  ^Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  to  re- 
cover the  city  of  Amphipolis.  He  was  successful 
in  taking  the  towns  of  Torone  and  Galepsus, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  which 
took  place  beneath  the  walls  of  Amphipolis. 
Cleon  is  described  by  Thuc.ydides  and  Aris- 
tophanes as  an  insolent  and  venal  politician, 
.'end  a  demagogue  of  low  type.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  some  of  the  details  of  Aris- 
tophanes's  picture  may  be  out  of  proportion; 
but  whether  ThucA'dides's  estimate  of  Cleon's 
character  is  a  tlioroughly  just  and  unprejudiced 
one  is  a  mooted  question.  Cleon  was  a  per- 
suasive speaker,  a  clever  hand  at  managing  pub- 
lic business  in  a  popular  way,  and  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  war.  Consult  Grote,  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  vi.    (London,  1888). 

CLEONTE,  kla'oNt'.  A  character  in  >Ioli6re's 
Le  hourf/eois  ycntilhonime,  in  love  with  Lucille. 
CLE'OPA'TBA  ((Jk.  KXeoTrdrpa).  The  name 
of  several  ([Uecns  and  princesses  of  Egv'pt  of  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  (q.v. ) .  The  most  famous 
of  them,  Cleop.\tr.\  VI.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
XIII.,  Auletes,  was  born  in  B.C.  60  or  08.  Her 
father  died  in  51,  leaving  a  will  wherein  he 
appointed  as  his  successors  his  elder  daugliter, 
Cleopatra,  and  his  elder  son,  Ptolemy,  and  re- 
quested the  Roman  people  to  see  his  testamentary 
dispositions  carried  into  eft'ect.  The  will  was  duly 
ratified  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  Cleopatra,  then 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  her  brother,  Ptol- 
emy XIV.,  a  child  of  about  twelve  years,  suc- 
eeecled  jointly  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  witli  the 
understa.nding  that  they  should  shortly  marry. 
In  the  tliird  year  of  their  reign,  Ptolemy,  urged 
by  his  advisers,  assumed  sole  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  drove  his  sister  into  exile.  She 
jiromptly  gathered  an  army  in  Syria,  and  pre- 
pared to  assert  her  claims.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Pom])ey,  seeking  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  King's  advisers.  Cleopatra  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  make  good  her  claim  by 
force  of  arms;  hut.  shortly  after  Pompey's  death. 
Csesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  and.  yielding  to  the 
fascinations  of  the  Egyptian  Queen,  became  her 
lover  and  espoused  her  cause.  He  was  for  a  time 
hard  pressed  by  the  Egyptians,  but  ultimately 
triumphed  and  Ptolemy  lost  his  life.  Arsinoe, 
the   vounffer  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  was 


carried  off  to  grace  Casar's  triumph  at  Rome. 
Cleopatra  now  nominally  married  her  younger 
l)rotlu>r.  Ptolemy  X\'.,  and,  after  settling  their 
joint  government  upon  a  secure  basis,  went  to 
Rome,  wliere  slie  lived  as  Caesar's  mistress  until 
his  assassination  in  B.C.  44.  After  Ciesar's  deafli, 
having,  it  is  said,  poisoned  her  brother.  Ptolemy 
XV.,  she  returned  to  Eg^'pt,  where  she  asso- 
ciated with  lier  on  the  throne  her  son  by 
(.Jaesar.  called  Ca?sarion.  In  the  civil  war  fol- 
lowing Caesar's  death,  Cleopatra  having  hesitated 
to  take  sides  with  either  party,  Antony,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (42),  summoned  her  to  meet 
him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  to  explain  her  con- 
duct. When  she  appeared  upon  the  Cydnus 
on  a  splendidly  adorned  vessel,  in  the  garb  of  the 
goddess  Aplirodite,  the  Roman  triumvir  fell  a 
victim  to  lier  cluirms,  and  returned  witli  her  to 
Egypt.  After  living  with  her  for  some  time,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  bore  him  twin  cliildren, 
Antony  was  compelled  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
he  married  Octavia,  a  sister  of  Octavins.  When, 
in  3(i,  he  went  to  the  East  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  sent  for 
Cleopatra,  and  she  joined  him  at  Antioch. 
and  after  his  defeat  she  met  him  in  Syri;i  with 
troops  and  supplies.  In  .34,  after  a  more  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Parthians,  he 
celebrated  his  triumph  at  Alexandria  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Egj'pt.  In  32  Octavianus 
declared  war  against  Cleopatra,  and  Antony,  in 
revenge,  divorced  his  wife  Octavia.  Against  the 
counsel  of  Antony's  advisers,  Cleopatra  insisted 
on  taking  part  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  At  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium  (31).  believing  An- 
tony's defeat  to  be  inevitable,  she  withdrew  her 
fleet  from  action,  and  fled  to  Alexandria.  Her 
lover,  beholding  her  flight,  made  no  further  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  retired  from  the 
battle  and  followed  her.  On  the  approach  of  Oc- 
tavianus. Antony,  deceived  by  the  false  report  of 
the  Queen's  death,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  Cleo- 
patra made  some  attempts  to  bring  Octavianus 
under  tlie  influence  of  her  charms,  but,  failing  in 
this,  and  hearing  that  he  intended  to  exhibit  her 
in  his  triumph  at  Rome,  she  killed  herself  (B.C. 
;!0).  probably  by  poison,  and  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  bv  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent. 
Cleopatra  combined  rare  intellectual  gifts  with 
physical  charms,  and  she  is  immortal  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  women  of  all  time;  so  that 
ever  since  her  death,  she  has  been  a  constant 
theme  for  artists,  dramatists,  and  poets.  There 
is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Cleopatra  extant,  ex- 
cept in  her  efligj'  upon  coins.  A  composite  pho- 
tograph has  been  made  of  these  by  Gorringe  in 
his  hook  Efiyptian  Obelisks  (New  York,  1865). 

Ciesarion,  her  son  by  Cfesar,  was  put  to 
death  by  Octavius.  Of  her  three  children 
by  Antony,  her  daughter  Cleopatra  married 
.Juba,  King  of  jMauretania,  who  was  allowed 
by  Octavius  to  take  under  his  protection  his 
wife's  two  brotliers.  Alexander  and  Ptolemy. 
In  A.D.  40.  Ptolemy,  son  of  ,Tuba  and  the  younger 
Cleopatra,  was  slain  by  Caligula,  and  with 
him  ended  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies.  (See 
PTorj:MT.)  Consult:  Strack.  Die  Dunnstie  der 
Pfolemiier  (1806)  ;  MahaflTy.  The  Empire  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Uistori/  of  Efliipt  Under  the 
PtoJemaic  Dynasty  (1809);  Lombroso,  L'Egitto 
dei  (Ireci  e  del  Ttomani  (1895). 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES.  The  name  given 
to  two  Egyptian  obelisks  of  red  syenite,  which 
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Avere  transported  from  lieliopolis  to  Ale.xaudriii 
al)out  llio  year  Bx'.  14,  and  remained  there  until 
1877,  when  they  were  presented  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  by 
tlie  Kliedive  Ismail  I'asha.  Of  the  two  eom- 
pahion  monoliths,  one  now  stands  on  the  Tlianies 
Kmhankment.  London,  the  other  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  Tlie  laKer  is  (1!)  feet  hi{,'h,  with  a  base 
7  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  200  tons. 
It  is  supjiorted  on  four  bronze  crabs,  reproduc- 
tions from  the  originals  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
boring Metropolitan  JIuseum.  The  obelisk  bears 
inscriptions  of  Thothmes  111.  (about  B.C.  1500) 
and  Rameses  II.  See  Obeli.sIv.  Consult,  Gor- 
ringe,  Eniiplian  Obelisks  (New  York,  188.5). 

CLEP'SYDRA  (Gk.  itXe^iiSpa,  klepsydra,  from 
K\4-!rTeii>,  l.lcptcin,  to  steal  +  65ojp,  hydOr, 
water).  An  ancient  instrument  for  measuring 
time  by  the  efllux  of  water  through  a  small  ori- 
fice. Two  kinds  ha\'e  been  in  use.  In  tlie  sim- 
plest form  the  water  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
one  vessel  into  another.  This  form  was  used  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  where  a  speaker  was  al- 
lowed a  certain  number  of  amphorw  of  water  for 
his  speech,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  suit.  The  more  complicated  form 
was  said  by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  Plato, 
while  others  gave  the  honor  to  Ctesibius  of  Alex- 
andria. In  this  form  the  water  was  allowed  to 
How  at  a  uniform  rate  into  a  receptacle,  on 
which  was  marked  a  scale  of  hours.  Both  forms 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  in 
B.C.  159,  and  were  widely  used.  Athenieus 
'iv.  p.  17-1)  applies  the  name  to  a  variety  of 
the  hydraulic  organ. 

CLERC,  klar,  .Iea-x  i.e.     See  Le  Clerc,  Jean. 

CLERC,  Laurent  (1785-1869).  A  French 
deaf  mute  and  educator,  born  near  Lyons.  He 
was  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  at 
the  institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  founded  in 
Paris  by  the  Abbe  de  I'lCpee,  and  after  eight  years 
of  study  became  himself  a  teacher.  In  1810  he 
canie  to  the  United  States  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Gallaudet  (q.v.),  and  the  next  year  the  two 
opened  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  Clerc  successfully  taught 
deaf-mutes  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  mar- 
ried a  deaf  mute,  who  bore  him  several  children, 
all  of  whom  had  the  sense  of  hearing  and  could 
speak.     See  Deaf  jMuie. 

CLERESTORY.     See  Clearstory. 

CLERFAYT  or  CLAIRE  AIT,  klar'fa', 
Charles  oe  Croix,  Count  (1733-1798).  An 
Austrian  field-marshal,  born  at  the  Castle  of 
Bruille.  Hainaut,  Low  Countries.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  service  in  1753,  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Seven  Y'ears'  \^'ar.  and  was  advanced 
fo  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the  Turkish  war 
of  1787-91  he  was  conuiiander  of  an  army  corps 
wliicli  defeated  the  iloslem  troops  at  Jleliadia 
and  Kalafat.  In  1792  he  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian corps  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnmswick  in  the  war  with  France,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Croix-aux-Bois  (September  15). 
Having  withdrawn  into  Belgium,  he  defeated  the 
French  at  Aldenhoven  (^farch  1,  1793),  relieved 
Waestricht.  decided  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
(ilarch  IS),  and  took  Le  Quesnoy  (Septem- 
ber 11).  .After  this  series  of  brilliant  victories 
lie  met  with  reverses  at  Wattignies  (October 
15  and  Ifi).  Mouscrnn  (.\pril  29.  1794).  and 
Hoogleede     (.Tune    13).      In    1795    he    was    ap- 


pointed iield-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Imperial  armies  on  Hie  Rhine,  in  which 
capacity  he  defeated  .lourdan  at  Hiichst  (October 
11),  and  relieved  JIainz,  storming  the  almost 
impregnable  works  of  tlie  liesiegcrs,  which  were 
defended  by  an  army  of  80,000  men.  After  con- 
cluding an  armistice  with  the  French  Republic, 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  wliere  he  was  hailed  as 
the  savior  of  the  Empire.  Becau.se  of  dill'ereiues 
with  the  Imperial  JNlinister  Thugut.  he  after- 
wards resigned  his  position. 

CLERGY  (OF.  ckrgie,  Lat.  clericus,  from  Gk. 
K\ripiK6s,  kirrihos,  clergyman,  from  K\i/pos,  kltros, 
lot).  A  term  very  generally  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity  (q.v.).  This  use  of  the 
term  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  grad- 
ually become  jirevalent,  as  the  ministers  of  relig- 
ion more  and  more  exclusively,  instead  of  thfe 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  equally,  began 
to  be  regarded  as  tJod's  'heritage'  and  'priest- 
hood' (1.  Pet.  ii.  9,  and  v.  3),  consecrated  to 
llim,  and  peculiarly  His.  The  distinction  between 
the  clergj'  and  the  laity  became  more  marked 
tlirough  the  multiplication  of  olfices  and  titles 
among  the  clergy,  the  ascription  to  them  of  a 
place  in  the  Christian  Church  similar  to  that 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Jewisli  Church, 
with  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  their  assump- 
tion of  a  peculiar  dress  and  of  official  insignia, 
the  growth  of  monastic  institutions,  and  the 
introduction  of  celibacy.  In  harmony  with  the 
notions  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded  is 
that  of  an  indelible,  sacramentally  stamped  char- 
acter derived  from  ordination,  so  that  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  clerical  office  is  either  viewed  as  an 
impossibility  or  a  sort  of  apostasy.  These  no- 
tions in  their  highest  degree  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  the  Protestant  churches  the  distinc- 
tion between  clergy  and  laity  is  much  less  wide; 
and,  although  the  same  terms  are  often  used,  it 
is  rather  conventionally  than  in  their  full  signi- 
fication. The  employment  of  official  robes  by  the 
clergy  preeedod  their  assumption  of  a  i)eeuliar 
ordinary  dress,  and  is  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  any  peculiar  pretensions.  Among  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  to  the  clergj'  b}'  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  exemp- 
tion from  civil  offices;  among  the  rights  asserted 
by  them,  and  which  caused  much  dispute,  was 
exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction,  even  in  cases 
of  felony.  (See  Benefit  of  Clergy.)  The 
clergy'  were  distinguished  into  the  hiyhcr  clergy 
and  the  lower  clergy ;  the  latter  including 
ostiarii,  acolytes,  lectors,  exorcists,  etc.  The 
term  secular  clergy'  is  the  designation  of  priests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  are  not  of  any  re- 
ligious order,  but  have  the  care  of  parishes. 
Monks  who  are  in  holy  orders  are  designated 
regular  rlernn  (from  rerjiila,  rule).  See  Orders, 
Hoi.Y:  Bishop;  Priest;  Deacon. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of.  See  Benefit  of 
Clergy. 

CLER'ICTJS,  ,Tohanne,s  (1657-1736).  See 
Le  Clerp,  .Tean. 

CLER'ID.ffi.    See  Checkered  Beetles. 

CLERK  (AS.  clerc.  cleric,  from  Lat.  clericus, 
clergA'inanK  In  the  Middle  Ages,  an  appellation 
for  an  ecclesiastic,  extended  at  a  later  period  to 
mean  a  complimentary  title  for  men  of  learning, 
whether  of  the  Church  or  not.  In  modern  times 
it   indicates  any  one  who  makes  and  keeps  rec- 
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ords,  public  or  private;  but  'clerk  in  holy  or- 
ders' is  still  in  England  the  legal  designation  of 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  See 
Clergy  ;  Benefit  of  Clekgy. 

CLERK,  Nav.\l.  There  are  two  classes  of 
clerks  in  the  I'nited  States  Navy,  called  'paymas- 
ter's clerks'  and  'cai)lain's  clerks.'  Both  formerly 
were  civilians,  and  the  paymaster's  clerk  is  still 
one.  He  is  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  pay- 
officer,  and  serves  until  his  appointment  Is  re- 
voked. While  in  service  he  wears  a  imiform  sim- 
ilar to  thai  of  warrant  ofhcers.  and  messes  with 
the  junior  officers.  The  pay  varies  from  $1000  to 
$1300,  according  to  the  class  of  ship  on  which  he 
is  serving;  on  certain  receiving-ships,  and  on 
shore,  at  certain  navy-yards,  the  pay  of  the  prin- 
cipal pay-clerk  reaclres  $1800. 

CLERK,   rARisii.     See  Parish  Clerk. 

CLERKENWELL  (clerks'  well,  Lat.  Fons 
Clericoriim,  from  its  well  which  was  a  meeting- 
point  for  the  parish  clerks  of  London).  A  par- 
ish of  London  (q.v.),  England,  north  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  between  Holborn  Viaduct  and 
Islington.  It  is  a  noted  district  for  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  articles,  watches,  and  optical 
instruments. 

CLERK-MAXWELL.     See  Maxwell. 

CLERMONT,  klfir'moN'  (ML.  Clarus  Mons, 
fair  hill,  frcmi  claniti,  clear,  and  mons,  moun- 
tain). An  ancient  town  in  the  Department  of 
Oise,  France,  HI!  miles  north  of  Paris  (Jlap: 
France,  .T  2 ) .  The  town  hall  and  Church  of 
Saint  Samson  date  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  castle  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  used  in  modern  times  as  a  penitentiary 
for  women.  Clermont  was  an  important  place  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  re- 
taken in  the  wars  with  the  English,  and  in  1487 
it  was  surrendered  to  them  as  a  ransom  for  the 
French  leader  La  Hire.  Population,  in  1901, 
5723. 

CLERMONT  -  FERRAND,  -fer'rilN'.  The 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Puy-de-Dome, France. 
215  miles  south-southea.st  of  Paris  (Map:  France, 
K  6).  It  is  finely  situated,  on  a  gentle  elevation, 
between  the  rivers  Bedat  and  Allier,  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  e.xtinct  volcanoes,  crowned  by  the  peak 
of  Puy-de-Dome,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
town.  It  consists  of  the  two  towns  of  Clermont 
and  Montferrand,  connected  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees.  It  contains  several  remarkable  buildings : 
such  as  the  old  Gothic  cathedral,  the  corn  and  linen 
hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  HOtel-Dieu  or  hospital, 
various  educational  and  scientific  institutions, 
and  a  public  library,  in  which  are  over  55.000 
printed  volumes  and  1100  manuscripts.  The 
manufactures  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and  in- 
clude woolen  and  linen  goods,  machinery,  straw 
hats,  chocolate,  and  needles,  while  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  in  the  prodiice  of  the  district,  and 
considerable  transit  trade  between  Paris  and  the 
south  of  France.  There  are  two  hot  mineral 
springs  in  the  town,  which  are  used  for  bathing. 
Clermont-Ferrand  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  .50,870:  in  1901,  52,933.  A  multi- 
tude of  Roman  antiquities  attest  the  antiquity 
of  the  city.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Clermont  was 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Auvergne,  and  be- 
came the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics  of 
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France.  Several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held 
here,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  in 
1095,  at  which  the  First  Crusade  was  decreed  by 
Urban  II,  Among  its  monuments  is  a  statue  to 
Pascal,  wlio  was  a  native  of  Clermont. 

CLERMONT  L'HERAULT,  la'rr.',  or  Cler- 
Mo.\T  i)E  Loui,VE.  The  capital  of  a  canton  in  the 
Department  of  Hgrault,  France,  situated  on  a 
castle-crowned  hill,  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ydromiel,  10  miles  south  of  Lodfeve  by  rail.  Its 
Romanesque  Church  of  .Saint  Guelhelm-le-Dessert 
is  a  fine  building  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Clermont  is  noted  for  its  woolen 
manufactures,  especially  arm}'  clothing,  which 
date  from  1078;  it  has  also  tanneries,  potteries, 
manufactures  oi  cutlery,  lime  and  stone  quar- 
ries, and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  and 
commercial  products.  Population,  in  1901, 
5280. 

CLERMONT  TONNERRE,  to'nar'.  A  well- 
known  French  family.  It  originated  in  Dauphin 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Stamslas  Marie  Ade- 
laide, Count  de  (1757  92),  was  born  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  He  entered  the  States-General  in  1789 
as  representative  of  the  nobility,  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  National  Assembly,  ac- 
quired great  influence.  He  «as  moderate  in 
his  views,  argued  for  the  English  system  of  two 
legislative  houses,  and  for  the  King's  right  to 
veto.  With  JIalouet  and  others  he  founded,  in 
1790,  in  order  to  counteract  the  .lacobins.  the 
Club  des  Amis  de  la  Monarchic,  and  with  Fontanes 
he  published  the  Journal  des  Iinpartiaux.  He 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  August  10,  1792. — 
.'\im£  Marie  Gaspakd,  Marquis,  and  afterwards 
Duke  de  (1779-1805),  born  in  Paris,  was  a 
French  general  and  minister.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Pol.vtechnique,  entered  the  army  and 
sei-ved  in  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  He  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon's 
brother  Joseph,  King  of  Spain.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis  XVIII.  he  became  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  later  Minister  of  War.  After  the 
.July  Revolution  he  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government.  He  died  in  retirement 
.lanuary  8,  1805, 

CLERY,  kla're',  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine 
Hanet  (1759-1809).  The  valet  de  chambre  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  born  near  Versailles.  By 
his  own  choice  he  followed  the  King  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  attended  him  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion. After  his  death  he  remained  in  imprison- 
ment for  some  time,  and  then  rejoined  the  royal 
family  in  Ormany.  In  London  he  published  his 
popular  account  of  Louis's  captivity.  Journal  de 
ce  qui  s'est  passe  a  la  tour  dii  Temple  pendant  la 
eaptivil6  de  Lonis  XVI.,  roi  de  France  (1798), 
which  luis  passed  through  many  editions. 

CLESINGER,  klA'zaN'zha',  Jean  Baptiste 
Auguste  (1814-83).  A  French  sculptor.  He 
was  born  at  Bcsancon,  October  22,  1814:  studied 
with  his  father,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Salon  of  1843.  His  first  work  that  attracted  at- 
tention was  "The  Woman  Bitten  l>y  a  Serpent" 
(1847).  He  executed  "Louise  of  Savoy"  for  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1877  he  ex- 
hibited "The  Dance  with  Castanets,"  a  bronze 
statue,  and  in  1807,  "Cleopatra  Before  Ciesar." 
He  occasionally  exhibited  paintings  of  scenery 
and  architecture.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
George  Sand.    He  died  in  Paris.  January  7,  1883. 
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CLEVEDON,  klev'don.  A  watering-place  in 
SonnTset,  Knghtnd,  on  the  Bristol  Channel  ami 
Severn  Estuary,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Weston- 
super-Mare.  It  has  a  fine  beach,  marine  prome- 
nade, a  pier,  and  a  coast-guard  station.  It  is 
noted  for  literary  associations  with  Coleridge; 
also  with  Hallam,  the  historian,  and  liis  son 
Arthur,  commemorated  by  "In  Memoriam,"  whose 
graves  are  in  tlie  parish  churcli  of  Saint  Andrew. 
Population,  in  1891,  5412;  in  1901,  5S98. 

CLEVE'LAND  (ME.  clif,  clef.  pi.  dives, 
dcves,  clitl's  +  land).  A  hilly  region  with  some 
pictures(|ue  fertile  valleys,  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
between  Wliithy  and  the  Tees.  Since  IS.jI  it  has 
become  a.  populous  mining  district,  owing  to  the 
discoverj'  of  ironstone.     See  MinDLESBROUGii. 

CLEVELAND.  The  county-seat  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Oliio.  the  largest  city  of  the  State,  and 
the  .seventh  in  the  United  States,  and  an  impor- 
tant industrial  and  commercial  centre,  situated 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  in  latitude  41°  .30'  5" 
N.,  longitude  81o  42'  0"  W.  (ilap:  Ohio,  G  2). 
It  is  1,38  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  and  244 
miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati;  3.57  miles  east  of 
Chicago,  023  miles  west  by  north  of  New  York, 
and  .527  miles  northwest  of  Washington. 

The  city,  fiSn  feet  above  sea-level,  and,  at  its 
highest  point,  302  feet  above  the  lake,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  elevated  land,  which  slopes 
gently  toward  the  lake,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
over  34  square  miles,  with  a  lake-frontage  of  10 
miles,  and  extending  back  more  than  half  that 
distance.  It  is  divided  imevenly  by  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  the  larger  portion  lying  on  tlie  east 
side  of  that  .stream,  and  it  is  intersected  also  by 
Kingsbury  and  Walworth  'runs,'  the  east  and 
west  tributaries  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  land  bor- 
dering the  river  is  low  and  flat,  and  here  lie 
many  of  the  industrial  works — lumber  and  coal 
yards,  ore-docks,  etc. — almost  hidden  from  view. 
Owing  to  the  variation  in  level  of  different  parts 
of  the  city,  there  are  several  elevated  viaducts 
and  many  bridges  (a  number  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  municipality)  spanning  the  Cuyahoga, 
and  uniting  the  .sections  of  the  city.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  Superior  Street  Viaduct 
of  stone  and  iron,  completed  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,2.50,000,  3211  feet  long,  with  a  central  draw- 
bridge OS  feet  above  the  water-level.  The  Cen- 
tral Viaducc,  completed  in  1888,  crosses  the  river 
and  is  2838  feet  long.  The  Abbey  Street  Viaduct, 
crossing  Walworth  Run,  is  1092  feet  long.  A 
smaller  one    (835   feet)    spans  Kingsbury  Run. 

Cleveland  has  features  of  beauty  in  its  liroad 
streets,  ranging  from  40  to  132  feet  in  width, 
which  are  so  abundantly  shaded  with  maples 
and  elms  that  the  city  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  'Forest  City.'  There  are  about  573  miles 
of  streets,  252  miles  of  which  are  paved,  brick 
and  asphalt  being  extensively  used.  The  p\iblic 
park  system  includes  about  1440  acres,  distrib- 
uted in  areas  of  varying  extent  throughout  the 
city,  and  its  suburl>an  districts  to  the  east  and 
■west  are  thoroughly  accessible  by  the  street  rail- 
ways, which  operate  about  220  miles  of  track. 
In  contrast  with  its  extensive  industrial  and 
commercial  interests,  Cleveland  has  very  few 
large  tenements,  with  congested  popidation; 
even  apartment  houses  are  a  recent  development. 
Detached  houses  with  gardens  are  the  rule. 
Vol.  v.— 3. 
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The  lake-shore  front,  the  valley  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  the  area  along  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad   from   Wason  Street  southeast   to 
the  city  limits  are  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
industry,   while  the   business  area   extends   from 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  east  along  Superior 
Street,  which  is  132  feet  wide,  and  ;ilong  l'>uclid 
Avenue  to  Erie   Street.     The   Public   Scpiare,   or 
Monumental  Park,  containing  the  staliii'  of  den. 
Moses  Cleaveland  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument,  forms  a  park  of  4^  acres  about  the 
inter.seetion   of    Superior    and   Onta  rio   Streets ; 
from  this  centre  and  from  Ontario  Street,  which 
extends  north  and  south,  the  principal  streets  of 
the    east    side    of    the    city    diverge.       The    far- 
famed  Euclid  Avenue,  83  to  90  feet  wide,  begins 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Public  Scpiare  and 
extends    beyond    Lake    View    Cemetery,    through 
the   suburb  of   East   Cleveland,   the  continuation 
beyond   there   being  Euclid   Road.      Erom  ilonu- 
mental  Park  to  some  distance  east  of  Erie  Street 
this  Avenue   is  one  of  the  main  business  thor- 
oughfares, but  for  the  remainder  of  its  length  is 
built  up  with   handsome  private  residences,  sur- 
rounded   b}'    tasteful    anil    well-shaded    groimds. 
Other   fine    residence   streets   are    Willson,    Case, 
East     Madison.     Amesbury,     Ingleside,     Bolton, 
Lake,    Jennings,    and    Franklin    avenues.    Pros- 
pect,   East    Prospect,    and    Detroit  «streets,    and 
Overlook  Road,  the  first  two  being  99  feet  wi<le. 
Buildings.     The  more  prominent  buildings  of 
the   city   include  the   City  Hall,   County  Court- 
House,    Chamber    of    Commerce,    New    Central 
Armory,    Cleveland    Grays'    Armory,    Public    Li- 
brary, Adelbert  College,  Isiedical  College  of  West- 
ern Resei've  University,  Case   School   of  Applied 
Science,    Nortliern   Ohio    Insane    Asylum,    Union 
Depot,  Young  Men's   Christian  Association,   and 
tlie  New  Shcrift'  Street  JIarket,  400  feet  long  by 
120  feet  wide.   The  Arcade,  400  by  ISO  feet,  built 
in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  .$850,000,  has  a  fine  interior; 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  central  court  are  the 
several  tiers  of  stores  and  offices  fronted  by  bal- 
conies.   On  Euclid  Avenue,  opposite  Bond  Street, 
and  extending  through  to  Prospect  Street,  is  the 
Colonial  Arcade  Building,  at  the  Prospect  Street 
end  of  which  is  the  Colonial  Hotel.    Other  struc- 
tures worthy  of  note   are   the   Williamson,   New- 
England,  Society  for  Savings,  Citizens,  American 
Trust,     Schofield,    Rose,     Perry-Payne,    Garfield, 
Cuyahoga,  and  Caxton  buildings.    The  Plymouth 
and  Pilgrim   (Congregational),  the  First  Metho- 
dist   Episcopal    and    Epworth    Memorial,    First 
Presbyterian   ("Old  Stone  Church"),  Euclid  Av- 
enue Baptist,  and  Saint  Paul's  ( Protestant  Epis- 
copal)   churches,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, are  among  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
Recently  a  plan  has  been  projected  systematic- 
ally to  beautify  the  city  by  grouping  the  public 
buildings  that  are  to  replace  the  present  edifices, 
some    of    which    are    rented,    and    which    on    the 
whole    are    architecturallv    indilTcrent — an    un- 
dertaking to   which   .$20,000,000   will   ultimately 
be    devoted.      The    public    buildings    will    be    ar- 
ranged   in    a    quadrangle    inclosing    a    mall,    the 
whole  occupying  a  plot  of  land  in  the  heart  of 
the   city   one-eighth   of   a   mile   wide  by   one-half 
of  a  mile  long.     The  scheme  of  the  "group  plan" 
consists    in    ])lacing    the    new    Po.st -Office,    now 
under    construction,    and    the    proposed    Public 
Library  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mall ;   at   the 
north  end  of  the  Mall  and  on  its  axis  a  monumen- 
tal union  railroad  station  will  be  placed,  flanked 
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on  either  side  liy  the  County  Court-Hoiise  ami 
tlie  City  Hall.  An  imposing  Court  of  Honor 
will   join  these  two  groups  of  buildings. 

I'akks  AM)  (KMETKRiE.s.  Among  the  many 
fine  parks  belonging  to  the  city,  the  largest  is 
Roikefeller  Park,  of  21)0  acres,  a  part  of  which 
•Aas  given  by  the  millionaire  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  inchules  the  Valley  of  Doan  Brook,  with 
several  smaller  parks  and  parkways,  and  is  con- 
nected with  (Gordon  and  Wade  Parks  by  the 
boulevard  which  extends  also  between  these  two. 
Gordon  Park,  on  the  lake-front,  comprises  112 
acres,  and.  with  Wade  Pai'k  (83  acres)  to  the 
southeast,  is  noted  for  its  gardens.  The  latter 
contains  the  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  for- 
merly in  Monumental  Park,  and  a  zoological 
garden.  Edgewater  Park  (126  acres)  has  well- 
kept  lawns,  walks,  and  a  beach  with  facilities 
for  boating  and  bathing.  Brookside  Park  ( 149 
acres):  Garfield  Park  I  163  acres);  Woodland 
Hills  Park  (102  acres);  Shaker-Heights  Park, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  named  from 
the  community  which  once  occupied  the  land; 
Lakeview  Park,  on  the  lake  shore:  Lincoln  Park; 
and  the  Circle  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  are 
also  worthy  of  mention.  Besides  Euclid  Avenue, 
the  more  attractive  drives  are  the  boulevard 
system  of  33  miles,  connecting  the  parks,  and 
Lake  Avenue  and   Clifton   Boulevard. 

Cleveland  has  a  number  of  cemeteries,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Woodland,  Riverside,  and 
Lakeview.  Tlie  last,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  country,  contains  more  than  300  acres, 
with  great  natural  advantages  skillfully  im- 
proved. Here,  on  an  eminence  2,50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  stands  the  Garfield  Memorial, 
completed  in  1S90  at  a  cost  of  $225,000 — the  bal- 
cony near  the  top,  105  feet  high,  atTording  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  It  is  built 
principally  of  Ohio  sandstone,  and  contains  a 
chapel  with  symbolical  panels  and  reliefs  of 
scenes  from  the  President's  career,  and  his 
statue.      His   remains   lie   in  a   crypt  beneath. 

In  Lakeview  Cemetery  is  sitiiated  the  Wade 
Memorial  Chapel,  which  cost  more  than  $350,000. 

Edvcatioxal  Ixstitutioxs  and  Libraries. 
Cleveland  has  the  normal  equipment  of  a  great 
city  in  the  matter  of  public  schools,  with  a 
BuHicient  number  of  high  and  manual-training 
schools,  besides  numerous  private  and  parochial 
institutions.  The  public-school  system  is  con- 
ducted under  what  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the 
'Cleveland  Plan,'  which  prohibits  all  punish- 
ment, eliminates  mechanical  methods,  introduces 
manual  and  domestic  tr.aining  to  some  extent  in 
all  grades,  and  practically  abolishes  stated  writ- 
ten examinations — the  teacher's  judgment  being 
accepted  as  the  general  basis  of  promotion. 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  free  high  school,  and  the  first 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  date  being 
.July  13,  1840.  The  "city  is  the  seat  of  Western 
Reserve  L'niversity  (q.v. ).  with  its  departments 
of  Adelbert  College,  Women's  College,  and 
schools  of  medicine,  law.  and  dentistry;  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  (q.v.);  and  Saint 
Ignatius  College  (Roman  Catholic) .  It  contains 
also  Saint  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman 
Catholic),  Baldwin  L'niversity  Law  School. 
Cleveland  College  of  Law.  Cleveland  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ( Ohio  Wesleyan  L^niver- 
sity),  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
and  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy. 


In  addition  to  libraries  of  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions.  Cleveland  has  a  Public  Li- 
brary of  over  23(i,000  volumes,  the  Case  Library 
(  sul)scription)of  oO.Ooil  volumes.  Cleveland  iledi- 
cal  Library  Association.  Law  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Charities.  The  State  institution  for  the  in- 
sane, founded  in  1S55.  has  98  acres  of  ground 
'and  buildings  that  accommodate  1250  patients. 
The  City  Infirmary  and  Hospital  treat  annually 
3400  patients,  and  maintain  a  department  for 
out-door  relief.  Among  several  other  hospitals 
may  be  noted  the  Lakeside  Hospital.  Federal 
Marine,  Cleveland  General,  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic, Saint  Alexis,  Saint  Claire.  Saint  John's, 
and  Saint  Vincent's  Charity  hospitals.  Other 
institutions  are  a  house  of  correction,  industrial 
schools,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  .Jewish,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  orphanages.  Promi- 
nent in  the  charitable  work  of  Cleveland  is  the 
Goodrich  House,  incorporated  in  1897 — a  social 
settlement  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  which 
contains  clubs. kindergartens. a  gymnasium. baths, 
sewing-rooms,  a  public  laundry,  and  parlors  and 
reading-rooms.  With  this  equipment  the  Good- 
rich House,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  and 
expressly  for  its  work,  stands  among  the  fore- 
most institutional  houses  in  the  L'nited  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  charitable  institutions, 
the  more  prominent  being  the  Alta  House  and 
the  Hiram  House,  control  property  exceeding  in 
value  $3,500,000. 

Ci.iBs,  Theatres,  and  Hotels.  Tlie  Union, 
Roadside,  Tavern.  Colonial,  Rowfant,  Excelsior, 
anil  the  Euclid  and  Country  clubs,  all  owning 
the  houses  in  which  they  are  installed,  the  last- 
named  being  six  miles  distant  to  the  east  on  the 
lake-front,  are  representative  organizations. 
Among  the  principal  places  of  amusement  are 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House  and  Keith's,  Ly- 
ceum. Empire,  and  Colonial  theatres.  The  more 
prominent  hotels  include  the  Hollenden.  Colonial, 
Hotel  Euclid,  Forest  City,  Baldwin,  Tavistock, 
American,  Kennard,  and  Hawley  House. 

Commerce  .\nd  Industry.  The  construction 
of  the  Ohio  Canal — completed  in  1832 — connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River,  the  northern 
terminus  being  the  Cuyahoga  River,  gave  Cleve- 
land commercial  advantages  over  other  cities  on 
Lake  Erie:  and,  though  the  canal  has  since  de- 
clined greatly  in  importance,  the  city  has  now 
other  and  greater  advantages  by  virtue  of  its 
location.  Cldef  of  these  is  its  proximity  to  the 
coal  and  oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  iron-producing  regions  of  Lake  Superior, 
Cleveland  being  one  of  the  most  convenient  points 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  both  districts.  The  city  has  thus  be- 
come an  important  commercial  centre,  and  also 
a  numufacturing  place  of  the  first  rank. 

The  bulk  of  the  lake  traffic  consists  of  coal 
and  iron.  Tlie  receipts  of  coal  in  1902  amounted 
to  5.800.000  tons,  or  three  times  that  of  1890; 
and  the  shipments  for  the  same  year  were 
2.505,000  tons,  or  twice  that  of  1890.  The  coal 
is  distributed  among  the  various  lake  ports  far- 
ther west  and  north.  Tlie  receipts  of  iron  ore 
in  1902  were  4.993.000  tons,  as  against  3.823.000 
in  1900  or  1.950.000  tons  in  1890.  Lumber  and 
grain  are  next  in  importance.  Cleveland  is  the 
hirgest  market  for  fresh-water  fish  in  America. 

The  citv  has  remarkable  advantages  for  the 
accommodation    of    its    shipping— two    parallel 
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piers,  built  out  1500  feet  into  tlie  lake,  form  a 
channel  200  feet  wide  and  21  feet  deep  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyaliofia  ;  and  tlie  many  windings 
of  the  latter  afford  10  miles  of  river-frontage, 
over  five  of  whicli  are  docked.  A  branch  of  the 
Cuyahoga  flowing  westward,  not  far  from  the 
lake,  and  parallel  with  it,  lias  been  dredged  so  as 
to  afTord  room  for  excellent  sliip-yards  and 
docks.  In  187.S  the  United  States  (iovcrnnient 
began  a  breakwater  to  inclose  a  harbor  of  ref- 
uge 300  acres  in  extent,  with  an  opening  of  500 
feet,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Later 
plans  and  appropriations,  however,  provide  for 
an  opening  of  TOO  feet  and  a  breakwater  4  miles 
in  length,  inclosing  a  harbor  of  800  acres;  over 
2  miles  of  breakwater  have  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $3,200,000,  and  the  remaining  2  miles, 
now  under  contract,  will  cost  about  .$2,000,000. 
The  harbor  is  being  dredged  to  2.5  feet.  In  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  received  and  shipped 
by  vessel.  Cleveland  ranks  fourth  among  the 
ports  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Cleveland  is  on  nine 
railways,  some  of  which  are  the  leading  trunk- 
lines  of  the  country:  the  Lake  Shore  and  llichi- 
gan  Southern :  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  vSaint 
Louis;   and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Cleveland  is  now  the  second  largest  manufac- 
turing centre  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  Cincinnati,  its  only  rival  within  the 
State.  During  the  decade  1800-1000.  the  value 
of  its  product  increased  from  $113,240,000  to 
$139,840,000,  or  23.,5  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  emploj'cd  58,800  wage-earners. 
As  above  intimated,  the  most  important  group 
of  manufactures  consists  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  large  number  of  industries  which  depend 
upon  iron  and  steel  as  their  raw  material.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900,  the  iron  and  steel 
products  were  valued  at  $24,270,000,  and  the 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ranked  sec- 
ond w^ith  a  product  estimated  at  $15,428,000. 
Other  important  industries  are  the  production 
of  wire  and  wire  nails,  in  which  Cleveland  out- 
ranks all  other  American  cities,  and  hardware, 
in  which  it  takes  second  place;  bridges,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  car-wheels,  printing- 
presses,  sewing-machines,  bolts,  nuts,  washers, 
and  rivets.  Another  industry  of  this  group  is 
shipbuilding.  From  an  early  date  Cleveland  led 
in  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  for  the 
lake  traffic,  and.  with  the  change  from  wood  to 
iron,  has  continued  in  the  le;id,  producing  to-day 
more  steel  merchant  vessels  than  any  other 
American  city.  The  chief  industries  which  de- 
pend upon  agricultural  resources  are  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
malt  liquors,  the  former  exceeding  a  value  of 
$7,500,000  and  the  latter  $4,000,000.  according  to 
the  census  of  1000.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  here  one  of  its  principal  refining  establish- 
ments. Cabinet  works  and  clothing- factories  are 
important.  Cleveland  makes  more  paint  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Government.  Finance,  etc.  A  new  charter 
was  obtained  in  1891,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  executive  and  legislative  functions  was 
clearly  drawn,  the  new  plan  being  known  as  the 
Federal  System.  But  a  new  municipal  code  was 
enacted  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  October  22.  1902. 
It  provides  for  a  City  Council  of  32  members. 
The  Mayor,  the  Vice-Mayor  (who  is  president 
of  the  Council  and  has  the  deciding  vote),  the 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Service, 


the  solicitor,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected  bien- 
nially by  the  people.  The  Board  of  Public  Safety 
of  two  members  is  ap])ointed  by  the  .Mayor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  two-*'iirds  of  the  Council. 
The  School  Council  of  7  members  (who  elect  the 
director  of  schools  and  the  superintendent),  and 
the  city  auditor,  police  judge,  and  the  clerk  of 
police  court  are  elected  by  the  people.  Firemen 
and  policemen  arc  under  livil  service  regulations. 

In  1900  the  total  in<le,btcdness  amounted  to 
$15,258,295,  for  whicli  a  sinking-fun<l  provided 
$2,575,035.  The  net  per  capita  <lcbt  was  $37.52. 
The  total  tax-rate  is  $30  per  $1000,  (if  which 
$10.20  is  for  .school  purposes,  $13  for  city  pur- 
poses, $3.90  for  county,  and  $2.90  for'  State 
purposes.  The  total  actual  income  for  1900 
was  $5,077,400,  of  which  the  property  tax  was 
$3,504,000.  The  total  expenditiires  for  mainte- 
nance ancl  operation  were  .$5,970,000,  and  for 
construction  and  other  capital  outlay.  $4,332,000. 

The  ample  water-sup])ly  formerly  was  pumped 
into  reservoirs  from  two  tunnels  sunk  90  feet 
deep,  and  running  out  for  one  and  one-half  miles 
to  a  crib  on  the  lake  bottom.  A  new  crib  and 
tunnel  have  recently  been  constructed,  the  crib 
four  miles  from  shore.  Tha^works  were  origi- 
nally constructed  and  are  still  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  citj'. 

PopuL.^TiON.  Cleveland  rose  during  the  decade 
1890-1900  from  tenth  to  seventh  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  t'nited  States,  and  is  now  the  third 
largest  city  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing gives  her  population  bv  decades:  in  1830, 
1076;  in  1840,  6071;  in  1850.  17,034;  in  1800. 
43.419;  in  1870,  92,829;  in  1880,  100.146;  in 
1890,  261,353;  in  1900,  381,768.  There  are  few 
negroes,  liut  many  foieigners,  the  foreign-born 
in  1900  numbering  124.000,  or  nearly  one-thii'd 
of  the  total.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  CJer- 
mans  are  predominant,  constituting  in  1890 
about  41  per  cent.,  as  against  13  per  cent,  for  the 
Irish,  and  11  per  cent,  each  for  the  Bohemians 
and  English.  The  native  whites  of  foreign  par- 
ents numbered  163.500.  Thus,  the  native  whites 
of  native  parents  and  the  negroes  together 
constitute  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Hlstort.  In  1795  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany bought  from  Connecticut  a  large  part  of 
that  State's  Western  Reserve  (q.v.),  and  in  the 
following  year  sent  out  a  party  under  Gen.  Moses 
Cleaveland  to  survey  their  purchase.  Cleave- 
land  selected  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  the 
site  for  a  settlement,  and  in  .luly,  1790.  laid  out 
on  the  east  bank  a  village,  which  took  his  name, 
though  the  spelling  was  changed  in  1831  to  meet 
tlie  exigencies  of  a  newspaper  editor's  head-lines. 
In  1800,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  Western  Reserve 
was  included  for  administrative  purposes  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  Trumbull  County  was 
erected  to  include  the  land  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga.  Of  this.  Cleveland,  then  having 
a  population  of  about  57,  became  the  county- 
seat  in  1809.  In  1814,  Trumbull  County  having 
pi-eviously  been  subdivided,  the  village  of  Cleave- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cuyahoga,  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  population  of  less  than  100.  In 
1818  the  first  newspaper.  The  Clcrcliind  Gazette 
find  Commerci/il  Register,  began  publication,  and 
in  1827  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  five  years  later 
was  completed  to  the  Ohio,  was  opened  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  giving  such  an  impetus  to 
the  former  that  her  population  increased  tenfold 
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(from  flOO  to  fif)00)  between  1825  and  1835.  In 
183U  Cleveland  was  chaiteied  as  a  city.  In  the 
early  fifties  it  was  first  connected  by  rail  with 
the  East  and  with  the  other  cities  in  Ohio,  and 
from  this  period  dates  its  marvelously  rapid 
growth.  In  1853  Ohio  City,  which  !iad  been 
founded  in  1817,  and  for  many  years  had  been  a 
great  rival,  was  united  to  Cleveland.  During 
the  Civil  War  a  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lisliments  were  set  u])  here,  and  in  the  interval 
1861-05.  owing  to  its  ability  to  supply  articles 
for  which  there  was  then  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand. Cleveland  attracted  many  investors;  its 
lake  traffic  was  doubled,  and  its  population  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.  In  1872  it  annexed  East 
Cleveland,  in  1873  Newburg,  and  in  1893  West 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn. 

Consult:  Robison,  History  of  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land (Cleveland,  18s'7)  ;  Avery,  Cleveland  in  a 
Nutshell  (Cleveland,  1893)  ;  Howe,  Historical 
Collections  of  Ohio  (Columbus,  1889-91);  Ken- 
nedy. History  of  Cleveland  (Cleveland,  1896). 

CLEVELAND.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Bradley  County,  Tenn.,  30  miles  east  by  north 
of  Chattanooga;  on  the  Southern  Railroad  (  Map: 
Tennessee.  Go).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Centenary 
Female  College.  The  city  is  in  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural district,  has  considerable  trade,  and 
contains  woolen-mills,  flour-mills,  stove-works,  a 
chair-factory,  etc.  Settled  al)0ut  1820.  Cleveland 
was  incorporated  about  18S0.  Tlie  government 
is  administered  under  a  revised  charter  of  1898, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  bienniallj'  elected, 
and  a  municipal  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
2863:   in  1900,  3858. 

CLEVELAND,  Ciiaw.es  Dexter  (1802-69). 
An  American  educator,  born  in  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmoiith  in  1827,  and  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickin.son  Col- 
lege, and  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  From  1801  to  1867  he  was  United 
States  consul  at  Cardiff.  Wales.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer,  but  will  be  remembered  only  for 
his  compendiums  of  English  Literature  (1850), 
American  Literature  (1858),  and  Classical  Lit- 
erature (1861)  ;  Lnf/lish  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Cetitun/  (1851):  an  edition  of  Milton's 
Poetical  Works,  with  a  Life  (1851). 

CLEVELAND,  .John  (1613-58).  An  English 
CavaliiT  poet.  He  was  born  at  Loughborough, 
Leicester,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1634,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Saint  John's,  Six 
years  later  he  strenuously  opposed  Cromwell, 
and  in  consequence  lost  his  fellowship  in  1645. 
Joining  the  Royalists,  he  was  appointed  judge- 
advocate  in  the  King's  army.  In  1655  he  was 
seized  at  Norwich  and  imprisoned  at  Yarmouth 
for  three  months,  when  he  was  released  by  Crom- 
well. After  that  he  lived  in  retirement.  Cleve- 
land had  a  great  reputation  as  a  wit  and  satirist. 
A  volume  of  his  poems  in  circulation  before 
1656  was  reissued  in  that  year.  In  1677  appeared 
his  collection  entitled  Clievelandi  Vindicia-:  or 
Clieveland's  Gennine  Poems,  etc.  It  is  incom- 
plete. Cleveland  still  awaits  a  competent  editor. 
Thomas  Fuller  describes  him  as  "a  general  artist, 
pure  Latinist,  exquisite  orator,  and  eminent 
poet." 

CLEVELAND,  (Stephen)  Grover  (1837—). 
The  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at  Caldwell, 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.     In  1841 
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his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cleveland  (Yale, 
1824),  a  Presbj'lerian  minister,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Fayetteville,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
afterwards  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  the  schools  of 
which  places  Grover'  Cleveland  was  a  scholar. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1853  obliged  him  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  the  first  position  tliat 
he  held  was  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  A  little  later  he 
started  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  lie  expected 
to  study  and  practice  law.  While  passing 
through  Buffalo,  however,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
uui  in  there  by  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  who 
secured  for  him  a  position  with  a  prominent  law 
firm.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1859  :  became 
assistant  district  attorney  for  Erie  County  in 
1863;  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  disti'ict 
attorney  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls; 
and  in  1870  was  elected  sheriff"  of  the  eoimty.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  of  three  years, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  with  marked  suc- 
cess. In  November,  1881,  he  was  nominated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  ilayor  of  Buffalo.  The 
city  was  strongly  Republican,  but  long-continued 
tenure  of  office  had  engendered  flagrant  corrup- 
tion, and  good  men  of  all  parties  joined  to  up- 
root it.  Cleveland,  being  elected  by  a  handsome 
majority,  reorganized  the  departments  under  liis 
charge  on  business  principles,  overcame  corrupt 
coudiinations,  and  promptly  vetoed  all  measures 
that  savored  of  extravagance  or  dishonesty.  His 
notable  service  in  that  oflice  was  recognized  in 
1882.  when  he  received  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  New  Y'ork.  His  opponent 
was  Charles  J.  Folger  (q.v. ),  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Arthur.  The  Re- 
]niblican  Party  in  the  State  \\'as  divided,  and 
among  the  independent  voters  there  was  strong 
dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  that  had  se- 
cured Mr.  Folger's  nomination.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
reputation  as  a  refonner  was  strongly  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  extraordinary 
plurality  of  192.854.  His  conduct  as  Governor  ' 
was  marked  by  integrity,  independence,  and  good 
judgment,  and  he  was  early  spoken  of  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  At  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  July,  1884,  he  was  the  leading 
candidate  on  the  first  ballot,  and  in  spite  of  a 
zealous  minority  of  delegates  from  his  own  State, 
secured  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
on  the  second  ballot.  A  large  body  of  Independ- 
ent Republicans  declared  themselves  in  his  fa- 
vor; but  the  accession  of  this  new-  element  was 
partly  offset  by  the  defection  of  many  Democrats. 
Cleveland  received  219  electoral  votes  against 
182  for  his  opponent,  .James  G.  Blaine.  Besides 
the  Southern  States,  he  carried  Connecticut,  New 
Y'ork,  "New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1885.  On  .Tune  2  of  the  following 
year  he  married  !Miss  Frances  Folsom.  His  term 
was  characterized  mainly  by  his  bold  advocacy  of 
a  reduction  of  tariff'  duties,  and  by  liis  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  considered  vmworthy  liills.  Dur- 
ing his  term  he  vetoed  or  'pocketed'  413  bills,  297 
of  <\hieh  were  private  pension  bills.  During  the 
first  session  of  Congress  he  directly  antagonized 
the  Senate  by  refusing  to  give  to  that  body  his 
reasons  for  removing  certain  officers,  or  to  de- 
liver up  the  papers  ordering  s\ich  removals;  on 
the  ground  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  is  not  amenable  to  Congress  for  such 
acts,  and  that  the  papers  were  not  oflicial  docu- 
ments. His  supporters  maintain  that,  considering 
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the  immense  difficulties  surrounding  sueli  an  \in- 
dertaking,  his  civil-service  rofonn  pledges  were 
ciirricil  out  as  consistently  as  ]iossil>lc.  He  was 
renominaied  for  the  Presidency  at  Saint  Louis, 
June  7,  KSSS,  but  was  defeated,  receiving  only 
168  electoral  votes  to  Harrison's  2:i.'5,  thougli 
his  popular  vote  exceeded  by  more  than  100,000 
that  of  his  opponent.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  resumed  in  New  York  City  the 
practice  of  law,  but  still  kept  in  touch  with  the 
political  interests  of  liis  party.  At  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  of  .Tune,  1892,  altliougli 
opposed  by  the  delegation  from  his  own  State, 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the  tirst 
ballot,  and  in  Xovember  was  elected,  receiving 
277  electoral  votes  against  145  for  Harrison  (Re- 
publican) and  22  for  Weaver  (Populist).  Dur- 
ing his  second  term,  in  tlie  face  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  mass  of  his  own  party,  he  ex- 
erted himself  unllinchingly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  gold  standard.  To  tliis  end  he  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  in  tlie  summer  of  IS!)3, 
and  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  of 
1890,  requiring  the  Government  to  make  large 
purchases  of  silver  bullion.  He  maintained  the 
gold  reserve  by  successive  issues  of  Government 
bonds.  When'the  Democratic  majority  of  Con- 
gress passed  a  tariff'  act.  he  allowed  it  to  become 
a  law  without  his  signature,  considering  it  inade- 
quate in  many  of  its  provisions.  During  the 
great  railroad  strike  at  Chicago  in  1894  he  or- 
dered out  tlie  United  States  troops  to  "prevent 
the  obstruction  of  the  mails,"  although  Governor 
Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  who  had  not  asked  for  the 
troops,  protested  vigorously  against  the  meas- 
ure. In  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  IMr.  Cleve- 
land's second  administration  was  signalized  by 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Senate  of  the  Hawaiian 
Annexation  Treaty  negotiated  by  President  Har- 
rison :  tlio  upholding  and  advancement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  liy  liis  vigorous  and  successful 
insistence  upon  the  submission  to  arbitration 
of  the  long-standing  boundary  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  'i^enezuela ;  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  award.  In 
consequence  mainly  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  position 
on  the  currency  question,  his  administration  was 
not  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  189i5.  "  In  the  ensuing  Presidential  cam- 
paign he  supported  General  Palmer,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Sound-Money  Democrats.  Since  his 
retirement  he  has  lived  at  Princeton,  N.  .J. 
He  has  of  late  delivered,  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, two  lectures  annually  on  questions  of  ])ub- 
lie  policy,  which  have  been  printed.  Consult: 
Whittle,"  Grover  Cleveland  (London  and  New 
York,  189(5)  ;  and  an  appreciation  in  Peck,  The 
Personal  Equation    (New  Y'ork,  1897). 

CLE'VENGER,  SiiOBAL  Vail  (1812-4.3).  An 
American  sculptor,  born  at  Jliddletown,  Ohio.  He 
first  became  known  througli  his  work  as  a  stone- 
carver  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  opened  a 
studio  in  New  Y'ork.  He  executed  busts  of  Claj', 
Webster,  Van  Bureu,  Allston,  Everett,  and  others. 
His  portrait  bust  of  Webster  has  been  used  on  a 
United  States  postage-stamp,  and  is  considered 
the  best  likeness  of  that  statesman.  He  realized 
his  own  deficiencies  in  artistic  education,  and 
took  advantage  of  an  op|)ort>mity  to  go  to  Rome 
in  1840.  While  there  he  produced  his  "North 
American  Indian."  which  is  characterized  hy  the 
sincere,  bold  treatment  and  skill  in  handling  his 
material  shown  in  all  Clevenger's  work.     But  for 
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liis  early  death,  which  occurred  while  he  was  on 
his  way  home,  lie  would  probably  have  attained 
high  rank  in  liis  profession. 

CLEVES,  klevz  (Dutch  Klcefs,  Ger.  Kleve, 
Ft.  VlivcK).  A  German  town  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  former  ca])ital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name, 
situatc'd  in  the  Rhine  Province  of  Prussia,  about 
five  miles  from  tlie  frontier  of  the  Netherlands 
(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  is  built  on  three  hills, 
and  has  still  retained  some  of  its  Dutch  eharac- 
tei-isties.  It  contains  an  old  jialace,  the  former 
abode  of  the  Dukes  of  Cleves,  now  used  as  a  law- 
court  and  prison ;  an  old  Rathaus,  w'ith  a  num- 
ber of  antiquities  and  ]iai)itings;  and  an  old 
Catholic  church,  built  in  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
taining tlie  tombs  of  the  counts  of  Cleves.  In 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  town  are  situated  chalybeate 
springs.  Cleves  is  frequented  as  a  summer  resort 
by  the  Dutcli.  Population,  in  1890,  10,409:  in 
1900,  14,084.  The  Duchy  of  Cleves,  which  arose 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  was  united  with  the  duchies  of  Jii- 
lich  and  Berg,  passed  in  the  seventeenth  c«itury 
into  the  possession  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
wrested  from  Prussia  in  the  course  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  but  restoretf' in  1815. 

CLEW.     See  Sails. 

CLEWS,  Hekky  .  (1830— ).  An  American 
banker,  born  in  Staff'ordshire,  England.  He  en- 
tered mercantile  pursuits  in  New  Y'ork  City  in 
1845,  became  a  member  of  various  firms,  and  in 
1877  organized  the  firm  of  Henry  Clews  and  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  founder  of  the  LTnion  League 
Club,  New  Y'ork  City,  and  also  long  treasurer  of 
the  American  Geograpliical  Society  and  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
He  has  published  Tiventy-eiyht  Years  in  Wall 
iHreet  (1888),  and  The  Wall  Street  Point  of 
View    (1900). 

CLICHE,  kle'sha'  (Fr.,  stereotyped).  An 
electrotype  plate,  the  iiiqiression  of  a  die  in  a 
mass  of  fusible  metal.  .  It  is  employed  by  medal- 
ists .and  die-sinkers  to  make  proofs  of  their 
work,  and  in  order  to  judge  the  stage  of  their 
W'ork' before  the  die  is  hardened.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  any  stereotype  plate  used  in 
modern  reproductive  processes,  such  as  photo- 
graphic proofs  on  glass,  either  positives  or 
negatives. 

CLICHY,  or  CLICHY  -  LA  -  GARENNE, 

kle'shc'la-L'a'ren'.      A     imrtliwestern     suburb     of 
Paris,  France.     Population,  in  1901,  39,291. 

CLICK-BEETLE.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Klateridfp,  also  known  as  elater,  snapping-bug, 
and  skip-jack,  on  account  of  its  acrobatic  per- 
formances. When  disturbed  these  beetles  curl 
up  their  legs  and  fall  to  the  gromid.  where  they 
lie  rigid  on  their  backs  for  some  moments,  and 
then  begin  a  scries  of  springs  into  the  air.  accom- 
panied by  a  clicking  sound.  When  the  beetle  suc- 
ceeds in  landing  on  its  feet,  it  runs  oft'.  In  re- 
gard to  the  springing,  Le  Conte  says:  "This  is 
ert'ected  by  extending  the  prothorax  so  as  to  bring 
the  prosternal  spine  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mesosternal  cavity;  then,  suddenly  relaxing  the 
muscles,  so  that  the  spine  descends  violently  into 
the  cavity,  the  force  given  by  this  sudden  move- 
ment causes  the  base  of  the  elytra  to  strike  the 
supporting  surface,  and  by  their  elasticity  the 
whole  body  is  propelled  upward."  The  larv:e, 
known  as  \\ireworms,  are  hard,  brownish-yellow, 
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and  may  live  several  years  before  gaining  ma- 
turity. Jlost  of  them  are  found  under  bark  and 
in  rotten  wood,  but  some  live  on  the  ground 
on  the  roots  of  grass,  Indian  com,  and  other 
grains,  as  well  as  on  those  of  certain  vegetables. 
\\'hen  numerous  enough  tliey  may  do  consider- 
able damage.  Fall  plowing  is  said  to  be  the 
most  eft'ective  remedy  against  them.  Of  the  7000 
described  si)ecies  of  elaters  500  occur  in  North 
America.  The  most  conspicuous  click-beetle 
found  in  the  United  States  is  the  eyedelater 
(Alans  ocuhiliis) ,  a  grayish  black  beetle  with 
two  laige  black  eye-like  spots  on  the  prothorax; 
its  larvie  live  in  rotting  stumps.  In  the  tropics 
of  America  there  are  luminous  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pyrophorus.  as  the  cucuyo  (Pyro- 
plionis  noctUucus)    and  others. 

Bibliography.  De  C'andeze,  iloitogruphie  des 
eliiterides  (4  volumes  and  3  supplements.  Li&ge, 
1857-1881)  :  Le  Conte,  "Revision  of  the  Elateri- 
dae  of  the  United  States,"  in  Truiisuctions  of 
PhUosopkicdl  i<ociety,  vol.  x.  (Philadelphia, 
1853)  ;  Horn.  Papers  in  Transactions  American 
EntomolorjiciiJ  iincietii,  vols.  xii..  xiii..  xviii. 
(Philadelpliia.  18S.5,  '86,  '91).     See  Firefly. 

CLI'DOMAN'CY.  '   See  Superstition. 

CLIENT  (Lat.  cliens,  clttens,  hearer,  from 
cluert,  Gk.  kKwiv,  Idyein,  Skt.  sru,  to  hear;  con- 
nected ultimately  with  AS.  hind,  Engl.  loud). 
In  law,  one  wlio  consults  or  retains  an  attorney 
or  counselor-at-law  for  advice,  or  to  prosecute, 
manage,  or  defend  an  action  at  law,  or  to  repre- 
sent him  in  any  proceedings  or  business  matters. 
The  client's  relations  with  the  attorney  are  in 
the  highest  degree  confidential,  and  the  client  is 
protected  by  the  most  stringent  rules  of  law  in 
making  disclosures  of  his  private  affairs  to  his 
legal  adviser.     See  Attorxey";   Privileged  Com- 

MUNIC^TIOX. 

CLIFF  (AS.  clif,  Icel.,  OS.,  Dutch  klif.  from 
Ice!,  llifij.  MF..  cliven,  to  climb).  A  precipitous 
slope  of  the  land  surface.  Cliffs  may  be  formed 
in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  erosive  action  of 
water:  (2)  by  the  disintegrating  influence  of 
rain,  frosts,  and  the  atmosphere,  or  weathering: 
(3)  by  dislocations  of  the  earth's  crust.  On 
rocky  coasts  cliff's  are  carved  out  by  the  force  of 
waves,  which  beat  against  the  shoreline,  and  by 
weathering  of  the  rock  that  lies  above  the  reach 
of  the  waves.  The  cliffs  of  Dover  and  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands  are  notable  examples  of 
sea-cliff's.  Gorges.  caDons.  and  ravines,  which 
are  characterized  by  steep  walls,  are  excavated 
by  the  erosion  of  running  water;  they  are  usu- 
ally found  along  the  upper  courses  of  rivers. 
Cliffs  may  mark  t!u'  line  of  outcrop  of  stratified 
rocks,  and  in  sucli  cases  are  usually  to  be  traced 
to  differential  weathering  of  hard  and  soft  strata. 
In  regions  of  disturbance,  cliffs  are  formed  by 
faulting,  which  exposes  a  vertical  rock-face  or 
scarp,  ilany  of  the  notable  elevations  in  the 
Adirondacks  are  characterized  by  faulted  scarps. 
See  Shore  :  C'axox  :  F.vilt  ;  etc. 

CLIFF-D'VSrELLER.  A  name  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  supposed  extinct  builders  of  the 
numerous  .Tncient  cliff  ruins  scattered  through- 
out the  caiions  and  mesas  of  the  arid  Southwest, 
along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Rio 
Grande — in  Utah.  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  X'ew 
^Mexico.  The  ruins  are  either  upon  the  summits 
of  the  mesas  or  on  shelves  in  the  rock-walls  of 
the  canons.     For  a  long  time  their  origin  was 
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:i  subject  of  much  speculation;  but  recent  eth- 
nologic investigation  has  proved  that  these  ruins 
are  not  tlie  work  of  any  extinct  or  distinct  race, 
but  were  built  by  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Pueblo  Indians  (q.v. ),  some  of  whom, 
in  fact,  notably  the  Hopi,  still  have  their  villages 
ujion  the  summits  of  almost  inaccessible  mesas 
for  better  protection  against  the  wilder  Navajo 
and  Apache,  by  «  hom  they  are  surrounded.  Cliff- 
dwellings  are  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  Habi- 
tations built  in  niches  or  clefts  in  the  caflon- 
walls;  and  (2)  domiciles  excavated  in  softer 
beds  between  hard  ledges  in  the  cliffs,  sometimes 
called  "cavate  lodges.'  See  Arch.eology,  Amebi- 
CAX.    For  illustration,  see  Cas.\.  Grande. 

CLIF'FOED.  George.  Earl  of  Cumberland 
( 1558-11)05  I .  .\u  English  naval  commander  and 
buccaneer,  born  in  Westmoreland.  He  took  the 
degree  of  il.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1570,  and  in  1588 
commanded  the  Elizahcth  Bonavcnliire,  in  the 
action's  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  Thence- 
forward he  was  active  chiefly  in  fitting  out  and 
conducting  piratical  expeditions.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  one  undertaken  with  seven 
sail,  in  loSO.  which  captured  several  ricli  prizes, 
and  one  with  twenty  sail,  in  1508.  which  took 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.,  but  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  intercept  the  Spanish  treasure-galleons. 

CLIFFORD,  Lucy  Lane  (Mrs.  William  King- 
don  1 .  .\n  English  novelist.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  .John  Lane  of  Barbados,  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  in  1875  married  William  King- 
don  Clifford,  the  distinguished  mathematician, 
who  died  four  years  later.  Jlrs.  Clifford  is  best 
known  bv  Lore  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman 
(1891)  and  Aunt  Anne  (1892).  Among  her 
other  popular  books  are:  Any  How  Stories  ( 1882; 
reissued  with  additions,  1899)  :  Mrs.  Keith's 
Crime  (1885);  The  Last  Touches  (1893);  A 
Wild  Proxy  (1894);  A  Flash  of  Summer 
(.1895):  Mere  Stories  (1896):  The  Dominant 
Xote  and  Other  Stories  (1897);  and  Margaret 
Vincent   (1902). 

CLIFFORD,  Paul.  The  hero  of  Bulwer's 
no\-el  of  the  same  name,  a  highwayman  who  is 
finally  reformed  through  love. 

CLIFFORD,  Nathan  (1803-81).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  in  Rumney.  N.  H.  He  graduated 
at  the  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  connnenced  |)ractice  in  York 
County.  Maine,  in  1827.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  from  1830  to  1834^  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
was  Attorney-General  from  1834  until  1838.  He 
seiTed  in  Congress  from  1839  lo  1843.  and  in 
1846  was  Attorney-General  in  President  Polk's 
Cabinet.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  he 
went  as  a  special  United  States  envoy  to  Mexico, 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  California  and 
other  territories  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  1858  he  became,  by  President  Buchan- 
an's appointment,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1877  was 
president  of  the  Electoral  Commission  (q.v.) 
that  decided  the  Hayes-Tilden  Presidential  con- 
troversy. He  published  United  States  Circuit 
Court  Ite/iorts   (1S69). 

CLIFFORD,  William  Kingdon  (I845-I879). 
An  English  mathematician  and  physicist,  born  at 
E.xeter.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  his  na 
five  town,  at  King's  College.  London,  and  at 
Trinity  CoUese,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second 
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wrangler  in  tlic  mathematical  tripos  of  1867.  In 
August,  lISTl,  lie  was  olcctcrl  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  mcchanifs  at  fnivcrsity  Col- 
Itgc,  London,  which  post  he  retained  until  his 
untimely  death  at  Madeira,  March  .3,  1ST!).  Clif- 
ford first  cstahlished  his  reputation  as  an  origi- 
nal thinker  with  the  faculty  of  expressing  scien- 
tifie  thought  in  plain  and  simple  language  by  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  On  Some  of  the 
Conditions  of  Mental  Dcrelopmrnt.  He  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  London  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, contributing  to  the  I'rocredimjs :  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  afterwards  vice- 
president  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association;  he  also  lectured 
to  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  on  such  subjects 
as  Ether;  Atoms;  and  The  Sun's  Place  in  the 
Universe,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  popular- 
izing science.  The  versatility  of  his  mind  in 
philosophical  and  scientific  discussion  was  fur- 
ther shown  by  his  varied  contributions  to  period- 
ical literature.  Besides  these  articles,  ajid  many 
papers  on  mathematics,  he  issued  the  first  part 
of  a  larger  text-book.  Elements  of  Dynnmics 
(1878).  See  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays,  ed- 
ited by  Leslie  Stephen  and  F.  Pollock  (London, 
1870).  which  contains  a  biographical  sketch  by 
the  latter  editor. 

CLIFFORD'S  INN.  An  inn  of  Chancery,  at- 
tached to  tlie  Inner  Teuiple,  in  Jxindon,  built  in 
1.345.  and  named  after  Robert  de  Clitt'ord.  who 
lived  in  Edward  II. 's  reign.  Like  the  other  Inns 
of  Chancery  it  is  now  used  for  office  and  busi- 
ness purposes. 

CLIFF-PLANTS.  A  grouj)  of  drought-plants, 
xerophytes  ( q.v. ) ,  found  chiefly  on  river,  lake,  or 
.sea  cliffs.    See  Rock-I'i.v.nts. 

CLIFF-SWALLOW,  or  E.wes-Swallow.  A 
swallow  {Pitrocliclidon  lunifrons)  familiar 
throughout  North  America  as  one  of  those  that 
make  their  nests  about  barns  and  outhouses. 
(See  Bakx-Swali.ow.)  It  is  distinguished  from 
ether  semi-domestic  swallows  by  its  short,  square 
tail,  reddish  rump,  grayish  breast  and  collar,  and 
white  forehead;  and  by  the  fact  that  it  places 
its  flask-shaped  nests  of  mtid  always  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  unlike  the  fork-tailed  true 
barn-swallows,  which  go  inside  the  building  to 
nest.  This  swallow  originally  nested  in  colonies 
wherever  a  rocky  clifT  afl'orded  a  chance  to  fasten 
their  nests  in  close  companies  upon  its  face.  (See 
Plate  of  1<'amili.\r  Swallows.)  These  nests 
were  globular,  with  a  spout-like  neck,  forming 
the  entrance,  and  were  formed  of  pellets  of  mud, 
and  lined  with  grass  and  feathers.  As  soon  as 
human  settlements  began  near  their  resorts. 
these  swallows  abandoned  the  clifl's  for  the  more 
secure,  better-sheltered  place  under  the  eaves  of 
such  buildings  as  they  were  permitted  to  occupy: 
and  as  the  spread  of  civilization  has  finally  cov- 
ered most  of  the  range  of  the  sjiecies,  only  a  few- 
places  in  the  remote  West  remain  where  these 
birds  may  be  seen  nesting  after  their  primitive 
habit  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  inter- 
esting modifications  of  habit  have  followed  their 
long-continued  association  with  man — among 
others,  a  disposition  to  make  a  much  simpler  style 
of  nest,  leaving  off  the  domed  roof  and  flask-like 
entrance,  and  forming  little  more  than  a  cup  in 
its  place,  since  the  overhanging  eaves  keep  off  the 
vain  and  conceal  the  sitting  bird.  This  genus 
is  almost  cosmopolitan,  has  similar  habits  nearly 
everywhere,  and  in  all  countries  attaches  itself 
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to  and  i^  Melcomed  by  civilizaztion.  Consult 
Ingersoll.  Wild  Life  of 'Orchard  and  Field  (New 
York.  l:i02). 

CLIF'TON.  A  beautiful  and  favorite  water- 
ing-phu-e  in  the  southwest  of  Cloucestershirc, 
England,  fiirmiiig  the  western  sviburb  and  part 
of  the  Parliamentary  borougli  of  Bristol  (ilap: 
England,  Do).  It  has  a  tei)id  spring  of  73'  F., 
which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, and  was  brought  into  notice  about  1(>!>5. 
The  deep  valley  of  the  Avon  is  here  s])anned  by 
a  graceful  suspension  bridge.  Population,  in 
1S!)1,  4-1.7n();  in  1001,  44,400.     .See  BmSTOL. 

CLIFTON,  or  Si.si'en.sion  liKiiitiE.  Former 
name  of  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls  (q.v.),  On- 
tario, Canada. 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS.  A  village  in  Ontario 
C<piinty.  X.  V.,.'iO  miles  southeast  of  Rochester;  on 
the  Lehigh  \alley  and  tile  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  C  3). 
It  is  situated  amid  beautiful  scenery,  and  is 
famous  for  its  sulphur  springs  and  the  well- 
equipped  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.  The  vil- 
lage has  two  public  parks  and  libraries.  .Set- 
tled about  18.50,  Clifton  Springs  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1850.  It  owns  and  operates  iti 
w  ater-works.  Population,  in  1800,  1207 ;  in 
1900,  1617. 

CLIM,  klim,  or  CLYM  OF  THE  CLOUGH, 
kliif  (Clim  of  the  valley.  Icel.  klo/i.  i-avine.  from 
kliifa.  to  split,  AS.  cleofan,  to  cleave).  .\n  Eng- 
lish archer,  said  to  have  lived  one  generation  pre- 
vious to  Robin  Hood.  He  is  known  through  the 
old  ballad  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cloughe,  and 
Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslee.  Tlie  Story  runs  that 
these  three  men  were  outlawed  for  stealing  veni- 
son, and  passed  through  many  adventures  and 
hard  fights  with  the  sheriff's,  justices,  and  mayor 
of  '^lerrie  Carlile.'  They  went  to  the  King  for 
pardon;  but  he  would  Iiave  hanged  them  if  the 
Queen  liad  not  interceded  for  them.  The  ballad 
is  far  older  than  the  oldest  copy  extant,  which  is 
the  standard  version,  printed  by  Copeland  about 
1550.  A  fragment  of  an  older  one  exists,  recov- 
ered by  Payne  Collier.  It  is  curious  to  no- 
tice that  in  this  ballad  William  of  Cloudeslee 
shoots  an  apple  from  his  son's  head  at  si.x  score 
paces,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
after  the  manner  of  William  Tell,  of  the  Conti- 
nental legend. 

CLIMACTERIC  YEAR  (Lat.  climacteri- 
ens.  Ok.  KXi^uaKXTjpiKit,  klimakterikos,  climacteric, 
from  K\ifj,a.KT7ip,  klinuiktcr,  round  of  a  ladder 
dangerous  point  in  life,  from  KXi/iai.  kliniax, 
ladder,  staircase).  The  year  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  dtiring  which  she  undergoes  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  'change  of  life.'  and  which  gener- 
ally falls  between  her  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  years. 
The  term  'climacteric  years'  was  once  ajiplied 
also  to  certain  years  in  man's  life,  which  were 
long  believed  by  the  disciples  of  astrology  to  have 
a  peculiar  significance,  and  to  be  the  critical 
points  of  his  health  and  fortune.  Crises  of  this 
kind  were,  namely,  supposed  to  be  reached  in  the 
twenty- first,  the  thirty-fifth,  the  forty-ninth, 
and  the  sixty-third  years  of  man's  life.  The  most 
important  of  all  was  the  sixty-third  year,  whic'a 
was  called — by  way  of  eminence — the  climac- 
teric year,  or  the  'grand  climacteric'  This  year 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  most  men.  owing  to 
the  fact  that  sixty-three  is  the  product  of  the  two 
mvstical  numbers  .seven  and  nine. 
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CLIMATE  (OF.  cUmat,  from  Lat.  clima,  Gk. 
tK/m,  tliiiiu,  region,  »loi)e,  from  K'Mveiv,  kliiwin, 
to  incline).  A  word  used  in  uieteorologj-  to  indi- 
cate the  summation  or  general  result  of  all  the 
solar  and  terrestrial  intluences  that  affect  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  to 
disregard  the  relation  to  life,  and  consider  only 
the  meteorological  phenomena  as  such,  or  the 
phenomena  that  affect  any  phase  of  our  activity. 
Thus,  one  may  ask,  How' does  the  climate  favor 
naviL'ation  by"  sailing  vessels,  or  the  use  of  the 
wind  as  a  motive  jiower  ?  In  one  region  the  cli- 
mate may  favor  the  development  of  a  certain 
disease;  in  another,  it  may  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  special  varieties  of  plants  or  animals. 
The  specific  features  that  favor  the  growth  of 
either  plants  or  animals,  enabling  them  to  make 
a  specific  spot  their  home,  are  oftentimes  so  ob- 
scure as  to  elude  our  observation  and  record; 
therefore,  climatology  is,  in  many  respects,  still 
an  unsatisfactory  study;  but  it  has  made  such 
progress  in  the  past  fifty  years  a.s  to  have  become 
exceedingly  important  to  many  classes  of  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  to  physicians,  naturalists,  and 
agriculturists.  Some  varieties  of  plants  are  so 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  that  Dr.  ililton  Whitney,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
advocated  defining  climatology  as  that  which 
concerns  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  plant ; 
but  this  is  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject. 

According  to  the  usage  of  classic  Greek,  cli- 
mate concerned  principally  the  temperature  of  a 
place  as  regulated  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at 
midday.  .\s  this  varies  with  latitude,  the  an- 
cients divided  the  known  globe  into  zones  two 
degrees  broad  in  latitude,  each  of  which  v;as 
supposed  to  have  its  climate.  At  the  present 
time,  by  combining  the  accumulated  work  of 
thousands  of  observers,  ^^'e  divide  the  globe  into 
irregular  regions,  each  of  which  differs  from 
its  neighbor  in  some  important-  climatic  con- 
dition as  to  temperature,  rainfall,  pressure, 
moisture,  or  the  inclination  of  the  sun  and  the 
amount  of  cloudiness.  In  the  extensive  works  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  climatology,  espe- 
cially those  of  Dr.  .Julius  Hann.  of  Vienna,  a 
large  number  of  meteorological  items  are  enu- 
merated as  being  essential  to  a  complete  study  of 
the  climate  of  any  place.  These  items  include 
not  merely  the  mean  temperature",  rainfall,  cloud- 
iness, the  barometric  pressure  and  relative  hu- 
midity, but  also  the  variations  of  these  quanti- 
ties, viz.  their  highest  and  lowest  values  each 
day,  or  month,  or  year,  and  the  liability  to  sud- 
den rises  or  falls.  For  navigation  and  the  use 
of  windmills,  we  need  to  know  the  average  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind,  and  perhaps  especially  the  num- 
ber of  hours  during  which  the  wind  exceeds  a 
specified  limit.  With  reference  to  the  growth 
or  importation  of  tender  plants,  the  agricultur- 
ist needs  to  know  the  mean  dates  of  the  last  frost 
of  spring  and  the  first  frost  of  the  autumn,  the 
difference  between  which  is  ordinarily  called  the 
growing  season.  Since  tlie  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  the  germination  of  seed,  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  the  ripening  of  the  harvest  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  heat  or  molecular 
energy,  efforts  liavc  been  made  to  determine  the 
thermal  constants  for  many  plants,  and  for  each 
phase  in  growth.  This  'thermal  constant'  is  usu- 
ally expressed  as  the  sum  total  of  the  average 
daily  temperatures  when  such  temperatures  are 
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a!)ove  42°  F.  There  is  also  a  'rainfall  constant' 
peculiar  to  each  species  of  plant,  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  investigated  by  Linsser,  who  lias 
shown  that  plants  are  able,  by  gradual  evolution, 
10  change  their  own  tliermal  and  aqueous  con- 
stants, and  eventually  adapt  themselves  to  a 
change  in  climate.  Linsser's  laws  serve  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  transplant  a  species 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  of  dirt'erent 
climate. 

In  the  study  of  climate  with  reference  to  navi- 
gation, we  have  to  consider  the  frequency  of  de- 
.structive  .storm-winds.  Charts  showing  this  fac- 
tor have  been  published  for  all  the  oceans  and 
seas  by  the  hydrographie  offices  of  England, 
France,  Holland.  Russia,  and  tlie  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this,  for  the  special  benefit  of  sail- 
ing vessels,  Galton  has  shown  how  to  prepare 
charts  showing,  for  each  square  degree,  the  ])rog- 
ress  that  a  ves.sel  of  a  certain  size  and  rig  would 
make  if  her  sails  were  set  so  that  she  should  go 
in  a  certain  direction.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  insurance,  both  life  insurance  and  fire  insur- 
ance, the  destruction  by  wind,  hail,  and  light- 
ning has  been  studied:  these  data,  being  plotted 
on  charts,  show  the  climate  of  the  country  from 
that  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  most  general 
idea  of  the  distriliution  of  climate  is  given  by 
charts  ^^•hich  show  the  frequency  per  month  or 
year  with  which  storm-centres  pass  over  a  given 
locality,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  pass.  A 
map  of  such  frequency  for  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  was  first  published  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Atla.s  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  in 
1874,  and  the  most  extensive  publication  of  this 
kind  was  published  in  1S9.3  as  Wcnlhcr  Bureau 
Bulletin  A,  showing  the  frequency  of  storm-paths 
for  all  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Tlie 
wind,  rain,  and  temperature  are  so  distributed 
around  a  storm-centre  that,  when  its  location  is 
known,  the  distribution  of  all  the  others  can  be 
closely  estimated.  In  general,  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  regions  that  lie  to  the  south  of 
the  paths  of  the  .storm-centres  have  prevailing 
warm,  moist,  southerly  winds  followed  by  occa- 
sional sudden  changes  to  cool,  dry,  westerly 
winds.  This  change  occurs  with  every  passing 
storm-centre,  but  the  prevailing  weather  is  clear 
and  pleasant.  Stations  lying  on  the  north  of  the 
paths  of  the  storm-centres  have  prevailing'  east- 
crlv  winds,  with  cloud  and  rain  followed  by  cool 
northwest  winds:  but  the  time  occupied  by  the 
trying  easterly  winds  is  proportionately  larger. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  or  exhibit  the  cli- 
matic peculiarities  of  any  region  without  the  use 
of  charts.  Elaborate  publications  of  this  kind, 
for  United  States  weather,  have  issued  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington;  the  Climatic 
Charts  for  the  Years  1S70-90  show  the  normal 
precipitation  for  each  quarter  of  the  year,  the 
normal  percentage  of  siinshine,  the  normal  baro- 
metric pressure,  reduced  to  sea-level,  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  jnean  maximum  and  mean  minimum 
temperatures,  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded 
temperatures.  In  addition  to  these,  charts  of 
first  and  last  frost  and  of  prevailing  winds  have 
also  been  published.  The  ordinary  popular  text- 
books on  meteorology-  are  very  largely  occupied 
with  climatoloirv.  properlv  so  called.  Of  these, 
that  by  Prof.  Frank  Waldo  (New  York,  1896)  is 
probably  the  most  complete  for  America;  the 
treatises  of  Angot,  Traiic  iUmentaire  de  miteo- 
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roloijic  (Pari.s,  I80!l)  and  Hann's  flandbtich  der 
KUmatoloyic  (Stuttgart,  1893)  are  the  must 
complete  for  European  data.  But  in  almost  al) 
respects,  the  most  careful  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  is  entitled  Atlas  of  .l/eUoro/ogy,  vol.  iii. 
of  Bartholomew's  I'lii/fiiral  Aliiifi  (London.  1899). 
In  this  we  have  a  general  text  on  climaloloey  ac- 
companied by  about  four  lunuhed  maps  illustrat- 
ing the  climate  and  (be  weatluT  of  all  i)arts  of 
the  globe  for  each  month  and  for  the  wliole  year, 
and  also  an  admirable  bibliographical  list  of 
more  important  modern  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  table  of  about  forty  columns  of  numerical 
data  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
sent-the  complete  idea  of  climate  as  imagined  by 
Hann,  in  his  great  text-book  on  Climatology: 
but  most  of  these  are  included  in  the  plates  and 
diagrams  collected  in  Bartholomew's  Physical 
Atlas. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  control- 
ling jdant-life  is  the  relative  distribution  of 
temperature  and  rain  from  month  to  month  dur- 
ing the  year.  Climatic  types  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  Harrington,  Henry,  and  others,  based 
upon  this  distribution  of  rain.  Thus,  in  one 
region  we  have  the  |)revailing  summer  rains;  in 
another,  the  prevailing  winter  rains:  while  in 
still  other  places,  tlie  rains  are  divided  into  two 
seasons  with  dry  weather  between.  Professor 
Hinrichs  introduced  the  idea  of  a  climatic  dis- 
tinction based  upon  the  law  governing  the  num- 
ber of  light  and  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen 
within  a  given  space  in  a  year's  time.  As  the 
largest  falls  occurred  least  frequently,  and  so 
also  the  smallest  falls,  there  is  some  intermediate 
rainfall  that  is  most  likely  to  happen.  By  count- 
ing up  these  different  quantities,  one  obtains  a 
series  of  numbers  that  may  be  represented  by 
the  equation  of  probabilities,  and  the  constant 
term  in  tliis  equation  becomes  the  so-called  'Hin- 
richs Climatic  Factor.' 

The  influence  of  climate  on  crops  is  a  matter 
of  continued  investigation  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized globe.,  and  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
Experiment  fitation  Record,  published  regularly 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  A 
summary  of  this  work  has  led  some  authorities 
to  the  conclusion  that  cere;il  crops  are  raised 
successfully  only  by  means  of  careful  special  cul- 
tivation, so  that  the  resulting  crop  is  not  so 
much  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  climate  as 
of  the  influence  of  human  skill  and  husbandry  in 
modifying  and  assisting  climate.  In  the  interior 
of  continents,  the  clear,  dry  air  facilitates  great 
ranges  of  temperature,  both  diurnal  and  annual : 
the  soil  is  dry.  evaporation  rapid,  and  delicate 
plants  do  not  survive  the  rigors  of  cold  and 
drought.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oceanic  or  insu- 
lar climate  is  more  uniform  as  to  temperature, 
moisture,  and  cloiuliness.  and  more  favorable  to 
the  development  of  animals  and  plants.  The  in- 
fluence of  climate  in  disease'  is  principally  second- 
ary in  that  climatic  conditions  affect  the  growth 
of  germs,  fungi,  and  noxious  animate,  through 
which  man  sriffers. 

Tliere  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of  an  ap- 
preciable change  of  climate  within  the  past  two 
thousand  years.  The  researches  of  Eginitis  on 
the  climate  of  Greece  seem  to  establish  this  prin- 
ciple beyond  doubt.  Xeither  is  it  possible  that 
any  change  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  due  to 
t 


man — such  as  deforestation,  reforestation,  agri- 
culture, canals,  railroads,  or  telegraph  lines — 
can  have  had  anything  more  than  the  slightest 
local  effect,  if  any,  on  climatic  phenomena  (liat 
dejiend  upon  the  action  of  the  whole  atmosjihere. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  appreciable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
very  long  intervals  known  as  geological  periods 
or  a'ons.  The  phenomena  of  the  Mora,  the  fauna, 
the  erosion,  :ind  the  geologic:tl  stratilication.  all 
agree  in  showing  tluit  there  have  been  times  when 
the  Lake  Region  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley, 
llie  Middle  States  and  New  England,  were  cov- 
ered \\i(h  ics  and  glaciers;  a  similar  condition 
has  ])revailed  over  northwestern  Europe.  Such 
changes  may  have  been  produced  by  changes  in 
the  elevation  of  the  land  and  distrib\i(ion  of  the 
ocean,  liy  periodic  changes  in  latilude,  by  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  earth's  almos])here,  or 
by  changes  in  solar  radiation.  All  of  these  are 
jilausible  causes :  but  at  present  there  is  no 
agreement  of  authorities  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  changes  in  so-called  geological  climate.  To 
these  changes  in  the  continents  and  the  climates, 
we  may  plausibly  attribnte  the  development  of  a 
great  variety  of  flora  and  fauna,  the  migratory 
habits  of  birds,  the  traditions  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  and  the  extinct  plants 
and  animals  of  paIeontolog}\     See  Evolv^tiox. 

One  of  the  most  evident  causes  of  the  differ- 
ences of  climate  is  the  relation  of  the  wind  to  the 
land  and  ocean.  When  the  prevailing  wind  is 
from  the  ocean,  the  land  experiences  moist  and 
usually  cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  This  is  due 
essentially  not  so  much  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  as  to  the  mere  fact  that  water  of  any 
temperature  will  evaporate  largely  into  the  air, 
and  fill  it  with  moisture.  Thus,  it  is  an  error  to 
say  that  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  west- 
ern Europe  is  aft'ected  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  or 
that  the  climate  of  California  and  British  Colum- 
bia is  controlled  by  the  Japan  Current :  in  both 
these  cases  it  is  the  moist  ocean  wind  that  brings 
cloud  and  rain,  and  the  amount  of  this  latter  is 
not  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  tlie  Gulf 
Stream  or  the  Kui'o  Siwo.  Another  important 
consideration  in  climatology  is  the  relation  of  the 
wind  lo  the  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  range,  there  is  ascending  air  which 
causes  damp  weather  with  cloud  or  rain;  where- 
as, on  the  leeward  side  of  a  nurantain  range  there 
is  descending  air.  which  is  always  dry  and  clear, 
and  frequently  quite  warm. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  physiography  has 
been  essentially  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  surface  features  of  the  land,  as  we  now 
know  them,  present  to  us  bills  and  valleys  which 
we  may  easily  recognize  as  the  result  of  erosion 
by  wind  and  water,  continiied  for  many  ages,  and 
assisted  by  frost  and  the  varying  hardness  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rock  and  soil.  These 
features,  as  we  now  see  them,  are  usually  all 
that  remain  after  a  depth  of  many  thousands  of 
feet  of  soil  and  rock  has  been  broken  down  and 
carried  into  the  sea.  Geology  tells  us  what 
strata  and  masses  must,  at  one  time,  have  ex- 
isted; but  physiography  shows  how  'all  this 
material  has  been  carried  away  by  the  action  of 
the  frost,  wind,  and  rain,  which  constitute  prom- 
inent features  of  the  climate. 

Among  the  works  that  treat  of  meteorological 
climate,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Bar- 
tholomew, Atlas,  vol.  iii.  Meteorology   (London, 
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1890).  For  the  United  States  specifically,  con- 
sult the  various  publications  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  Waldo,  Elementary  Meleoruluyy 
(New  York,  189(i).  For  the  world  in  general, 
consult:  Hann,  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie 
(Stuttgart,  ISn-);  Woeikof,  Die  Klimate  der 
Erde  (jona,  1887)  ;  and  Hann.  Lehrhucli  der  Me- 
leoroloyie  (Stuttgart,  UlOl), 

CLIMATOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
AmerR'AN.  a  society  for  the  studj-  of  clima- 
lology,  lialneology,  and  the  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory anil  circMilatorv  organs.  It  was  organized 
in  New  York  City  in  1884,  and  is  composed  of 
physicians  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.     It  consisted,  in  1001,  of  133  members. 

CLIMATOLOGY,  CLIMATOGKAPHY.  See 
Cli.mate. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  or  Hartford  Fern 
{Lygodiuiii  puliiuiliiin) .  A  species  of  fern  found, 
rarely,  from  ilassachusetts  to  Kentucky  and 
southward,  remarkable  for  climbing  or  twining 
around  weeds  and  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  broadly 
palmate,  and  the  fertile  frondlets  form  a  panicle 
upon  the  u])per  portion  of  the  stem.  It  is  prized 
for  interior  decoration  of  houses.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  nf  Ferxs. 

CLIMBING  FISH.  One  of  the  small  Orien- 
tal fishes  of  the  family  Anabantidse,  interesting 
because  of  the  modification  of  the  upper  portion 
of  their  branchial  apparatus  into  a  series  'oi  leaf- 
like structures,  adapted  for  retaining  small  quan- 
tities of  water.  This  water  is  sufficient  to  keep 
(he  gills  moist  for  a  considerable  time,  thus  en- 
abling the  fish  to  subsist  in  mud  or  out  of  Avater. 
For  a  special  account  of  this  apparatus,  consult 
Dobson,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Tiondon,  1874.  p.  312.  The  numerous  species  live 
in  fresh  water  in  southeastern  Asia  and  its 
neighboring  islands,  and  in  South  Africa.     The 
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a.  Gills;   b.  Leaf-like  apparatus  serving  as  air-breatMng 
lungs. 

best-known  and  typical  species  is  the  climbing 
perch  {Anahfif:  srandens) .  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Orient,  and  especially  abimdant 
in  the  Ganges  valley.  It  is  about  six  inches  in 
length,  somewhat  resembles  a  perch,  and  has 
large  scales  and  a  spiny  dorsal  fin.  It  has  been 
reported  to  clinih  palm-trees,  but  this  needs  veri- 
fication. It  often,  however,  leaves  pools  which 
are  in  danger  of  drying  and  travels  over  land  in 
search  of  water,  usually  during  the  night  or 
early  morning,  while  the  dew  is  still  on. 

CLIMBING   HEMPWEED.      See  IMikania. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS.    See  Li.vnas. 
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CLINCH.     See  KxoTTiKG  axd  Splicing. 

CLINCHANT,  klaN'shiix',  .Tr.sTiN  (1820-81). 
A  Frenih  general,  liurn  at  Thiaucourt  (,Meurtlie). 
He  studied  at  the  military  college  of  Saint  Cyr, 
entered  the  infantry  service  in  1841,  and  fought 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  18.)0, 
and  in  Jlexico.  As  commander  of  a  brigade  of 
the  Third  Army  Corps,  he  participated  in  the 
battles  before  Metz.  Having  escaped  from  im- 
prisonment after  the  capitulation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  with  the  rank  of 
a  general  of  di\ision.  He  succeeded  Bourbaki 
(q.v. )  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Jiast, 
and.  intercepted  by  the  Germans  under  Von  Mau- 
teuflcl  in  an  attempt  at  retreat,  was  compelled, 
with  his  84,000  troops,  to  withdraw  into  Switzer- 
land. He  subsequently  commanded  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Versailles  against 
the  forces  of  the  Commune,  and  in  1879  was 
appointed  ^Military  Governor  of  Paris, 

CLINCHER.  A  'i)rentice  who  apes  the  nian- 
about-town  in  Farquhar's  comedies.  The  Constant 
Lover  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

CLINCHER-BUILT,  or  CLINKER-BUILT. 
See  Boat. 

CLINCH  RIVER.  A  tributary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee 'iiAcr.  rising  in  Rusoell  County,  Virginia, 
and  flowing  in  a  southwestern  direction  through 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  (Map:  Virginia,  B  5), 
joining  the  Tennessee  River  at  Kingston.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  over  200  miles. 

CLINEDINST,  Benjamin  West  (I860—). 
An  American  illustrator,  born  at  Woodstock,  Va. 
He  studied  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
(Lexington),  and  became  loiown  as  an  artist  for 
periodicals  and  books.  In  oils  and  water-colors 
lie  has  e.xecuted  several  portraits  and  genre  pic- 
tures. He  was  awarded  the  Evans  Prize  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society   in  1900- 

CLING'MAN,  Thoma.s  Lanier  (1812-97). 
An  American  politician  and  soldier,  born  at 
Huntsville,  N.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  North  Carolina  in  1832,  and  was  elected 
to 'the  State  Legislature.  From  1843  to  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term,  he  was  a  Whig 
memlicr  of  Congress,  Avhere  he  became  known  as 
a  brilliant  debater.  In  1858  he  was  .selected  by 
the  Governor  of  his  State  to  fill  a  vacancy  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate,  whence,  in  1861, 
he  withdrew  to  become  a  colonel  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general,  served  throughout  the  war,  and  in  186S 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention. The  existence  in  North  Carolina  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  corundum,  platinum,  and  mica 
was  first  made  known  by  him.  He  published 
Follies  of  the  Positive  Philosophers  (1878)  and 
a  volume  of  speeches   (1878). 

CLINGMAN'S  DOME.  One  of  the  two  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Smoky  Mountains,  situated  in 
Tennessee,  just  across  the  border  from  North 
Carolina  (ilap:  North  Carolina,  A  4).  It  is 
6619  feet  ;lbove  the  sea -level.  It  was  named  after 
Thomas  L.  Clingman. 

CLINIC  (Lat.  clinicus,  Gk.  KKivtKds,  klinikos, 
jiertaining  to  a  bed,  from  Mvii,  Mine,  from  k\1- 
peiv,  l:linein,  to  incline).  An  institution  or  a  de- 
partment of  a  medical  college,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  examination  and  free  treatment  of  pa- 
tients.    Notwithstanding  the  derivation   of  the 
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term,  'clinical'  lectures  have  for  many  years  been 
deliverpd,  not  at  the  bedside,  hut  in  lecture- 
rooms,  to  which  patients  arc  able  to  eoiue  from 
their  homes.  The  term  'clinic'  is  often  applied 
also  to  institutions  where  free  medical  treatment 
is  furnislied  to  patients  who  are  able  to  walk  in 
and  return  to  their  homes,  but  where  there  are 
no  beds,  as  in  a  hospital.  (See  Disi'E.nsary.) 
The  term  cliiiicul  medicine  is  applied  to  the 
brandi  of  medicine  occupied  with  tlie  investiga- 
tion of  diseases  at  the  bedside. 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
baptism  administered  to  a  person  on  a  sick-bed 
or  death-bed.  As  such  a  baptism  was  irregular 
and  the  usual  rites  could  not  be  observed,  the 
question  was  discussed  wliether  it  was  valid.  In 
tlie  third  century  Novatiau  declared  that  such 
ba|)tized  persons  should  not  be  ordained,  and  in 
314  tiie  Synod  of  Xeo-Cicsarea  so  ordered,  and 
this  proliibilion  was  renewed  by  the  sixth  Synod 
of  Pari.-,  in  829.  Saint  Cyprian  insisted  strongly 
on  the  validity  of  such  baptism. 

CLINK,  The  (Ger.  Klinke,  Dan.  klijik,  Swed. 
klinkfi,  bolt,  latch,  from  Ger,  kliruien,  OHG. 
chliiiiiaii,  Dan.  h-Iincie,  Swed.  kliiiga,  to  clink,  to 
jingle).  .\u  old  prison  at  Bankside,  London, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
used  for  crimiiuils  of  that  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Soutlnvark  which  ^\as  known  as  'The  Liberty 
of  Clinly,'  and  not  embraced  in  the  original 
grant  to  the  city  of  London  (about  1327).  The 
later  grant  ^^■as  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  jurisdiction  over  the  malefactors 
of  the  city  of  London  who  fled  to  Southwark-. 
The  nan.e  has  come  to  mean  the  'guard-house,' 
in  the  modern  parlance  of  'Tommy  Atkins.' 

CLINKEE,  Humphrey.  The  hero  of  Smol- 
lett's novel  of  the  same  name.  He  is  brought  up 
in  a  workhouse,  and  then  enters  the  service  of 
^Ir.  Brambie,  his  natural  father. 

CLINKER-BUILT.     See  Boat. 

CLINKEKS  (from  clink,  Ger.  klingen,  to 
jingle).  The  scales  or  globules  of  black  oxide  of 
iron,  obtained  from  red-liot  iron  under  tlie  blows 
Oi  a  hammer.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
slag  of  iron-furnaces,  to  the  calcined  products  of 
cement  kilns,  and.  generally,  to  the  .slag-like 
refuse  of  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  The  cinder-like 
masses  which  form  the  crust  of  some  lava- 
streams  are  called  clinkers  by  geologists. 

CLINKSTONE.     See  Ph'onolite. 

CLINOM'ETER  (from  Gk.  KXheif,  klincin, 
to  incline  +  nirpop,  melron,  measure;  cf,  Fr, 
clinonicire) .  An  instrument  used  b^'  geologists 
for  ascertaining  the  dip  or  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  of  bedded  rocks  or  veins.  It  consists 
of  a  graduated  arc,  with  a  pendulum  or  plumb- 
line  liung  at  the  centre.  When  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  pendulum 
points  to  0°,  while  on  an  inclined  surface  the 
pendulum  assumes  a  position  corresponding  to 
the  angle  of  inclination.  The  clinometer  is  some- 
times attached  to  a  compass,  w'hicli  latter  is 
required  for  determining  the  direction  of  out- 
crop or  strike  of  rocks. 

CLI'NOSTAT  (from  Gk.  KXheiv.  klincin.  to 
incline  -|-  o-raTos,  statos,  placed,  from  Iffrdvat, 
liistaiiai.  to  stand).  An  apparatus  for  rotating 
plants,  periodically  or  constantly,  in  any  desired 
plane,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  equaliz- 
ing the  effect  of  anv  directive  stimulus,  such  as 


light  or  gravity.  (See  Irritability.)  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  strong  clockwork,  driven  by  a 
spring  or  weiglit,  willi  vanes  or  other  device  for 
controlling  the  speed  of  tlie  meclianism,  wliicti 
may  usually  be  adjusted  to  make  one  rotation  in 
10  to  30  minutes.  Suitable  tallies  and  clamps 
for  holding  the  vessel  containing  the  plants  are 
provided.  The  intermittent  clinostat  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  at  given  intervals  the  mechanism  is 
released,  and  permitted  to  impart  a  quarter  or  a 
half  rotation  to  the  plant. 

CLINT,  Alfred  (1807-83).  An  English  artist. 
He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
well-known  painter  and  engraver,  George  Clint. 
His  work  consists  of  portraits,  and  particularly 
studies  of  the  scenery  in  Guernsey  and  .lersey, 
which  have  furnished  the  subjects  for  many 
charming  landscapes.  In  1869  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

CLIN'TON.  A  town  in  Huron  County,  On- 
tario, Canada,  13  miles  from  Goderich,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  (Map: 
Ontario,  B  4).  In  and  near  the  town  are  valu- 
able salt-wells  and  a  deposit  of  rock  salt  20  feet 
thick.  Clinton  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Can- 
ada Salt  Association,  has  several  factories,  and 
a  large  trade  in  grain  and  produce.  The  town 
contains  a  collegiate  institute  and  a  model  school, 
and  is  electrically  lighted.  The  United  States 
has  a  consular  agent  here.  Population,  in  1891, 
2635;   in  1901,  2547. 

CLINTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Dewitt  County.  III.,  22  miles  south  of  Blooming- 
ton,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, D  3 ) .  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural region.  Clinton  is  governed,  under  a  State 
law,  by  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  city 
council.  Tlie  citv  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works.    Population,  in  1890,  2598;  in  1900,  4452. 

CLINTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Clinton  County,  Iowa,  138  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
111.;  on  the  Mississi[ipi  River,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern ;  the  Chicago.  Jlilwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul ;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  G  3). 
The  Mississippi  is  crossed  at  Clinton  by  three 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long.  The  city  contains  two  academies,  business 
colleges,  and  Wartburg  College  (Lutheran), 
founded  in  1860.  Its  manufactures  are  extensive, 
including  lumber  in  various  products,  machinery, 
boilers,  carriages,  flour,  mattresses,  spring  beds, 
brooms,  etc.  Lumber  and  grain  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  city  of  Lyons,  which  in  1390  had 
5799  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to  Clinton  in 
1895.  Population,  in  1890,  13,619;  in  1900, 
22,698. 

CLINTON.  A  town  in  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  12  miles  northeast  of  Worcester;  on  the 
Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroads 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  3).  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  ginghams  and  plaids,  machinery,  wire- 
worlv,  worsteds,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  etc. 
The  town  owns  and  operates  its  water-works,  and 
has  a  public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a 
park.  Clinton  was  a  part  of  Lancaster  until 
1850.  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Its  government  is  administered  by  town- 
meetings,  which  are  convened  quite  frequently. 
The  board  of  selectmen,  who  are  elected  for  three 
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vcars.  appoint  the  iliiff  of  police,  engineers,  etc. 
"j'opulnlion,  in  IS'JO,  10,424;  in  1900,  13,667. 

CLINTON.  A  town  in  Hinds  County,  Miss., 
nine  niile:^  west-northwest  of  Jackson;  on  the 
Alabama  and  Vitksburg  Kailroad.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Mississipi)i  College  (Baptist),  organized  in 
1852;  of  Hillnian  College,  established  in  1853; 
and  Mount  Herman  Seminary  for  colored  stu- 
dents.    Population,  in  1900,  354. 

CLINTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Henry  County,  Mo.,  90  miles  southeast  of  Kan- 
sas City;  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas, 
the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Springfield  railroads 
I  Map:  Missouri,  C  3).  It  has  potteries,  flour- 
mills,  and  iron-rolling  mills,  and  exports  hogs, 
cattle,  coal,  and  agricultural  products.  There 
is  an  artesian  well,  which  has  a  considerable 
flow  of  white  sulphur.  Baird  College  is  situ- 
ated there.  Settled  in  1835,  Clinton  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1840.  and  at  present 
is  governed  under  a  general  law,  revised  in  1899, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for 
two  years,  and  a  citv  council.  Population,  in 
1890,'  4737;  in  1900,  5061, 

CLINTON.  A  village  in  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  nine  miles  west-southwest  of  Utica;  on 
Oriskany  Creek  and  on  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Kailroad  (Map:  Xew  Y'ork,  E  2). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College  (q.v. ),  Hough- 
ton Seminary,  and  the  Clinton  Preparatory 
School,  There  are  mineral-springs  here.  Iron- 
mining  and  smelling  are  the  leading  industries. 
Population,  in  1890,  1269;  in  1900.  1340. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt  (1769-1828).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman.  He  was  born  at  Little  Britain, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y„  ^larch  2,  1769.  the  son  of 
James  Clinton,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  1786. 
Choosing  the  law  for  his  vocation,  he  studied 
under  Samuel  .Jones,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1788,  He  entered  immediately  into  political 
life,  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  becoming  an  ardent  supporter  of 
his  uncle,  George  Clinton  (q.v,),  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  a  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Federalist  Party.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly  as  a  representative  of  Xew  Y'ork 
City,  where  he  made  his  residence,  and  the  next 
year  was  chosen  State  Senator  for  four  years. 
He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment. Up  to  this  time  the  Governor  had  ex- 
ercised the  exclusive  right  to  make  nominations; 
but  Clinton  vigoroiisly  attacked  the  system,  suc- 
ceeded in  1801  in  procuring  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  giving  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment  equal  rights  of  nomination 
with  the  Governor,  and  by  this  means  introduced 
the  'spoils  system'  into  New  Y'ork  politics.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  found  time  to  devote  himself 
to  scientific  and  social  questions — especially  the 
use  of  steam  in  navigation,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  its  kindred  barbarism,  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  In  1802,  when  but  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  btit  soon  resigned  to  accept  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  New  York — an  appointment 
made  byhis  uncle,  the  Governor,  and  the  Council 
of  Appointment;  and  this  position  he  held,  Avith 
two  short  intermissions,  until  1815,  While 
Mayor,  he  was  also  at  various  times  State  Sena- 
tor, a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  a 


commissioner  on  the  Erie  Canal  route,  and  from 
1811  to  1813  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 
After  the  retirement  of  his  uncle  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  State  jjolitics  in  1804,  he  speedily 
became  tlie  leader  of  the  Kepublican  Party  in 
Xew  York,  and  in  1812  was  chosen  as  its  candi- 
date for  President,  Madison  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  Congressional  Caucus:  but  the 
Xew  York  section  of  the  partj',  tired  of  Virgin- 
ian control,  insisted  on  running  Clinton,  and 
made  a  coalition  with  the  Federalists  for  that 
])urpose,  Clinton,  however,  received  only  89  elec- 
toral votes  to  128  for  Madison.  The  canvass  had 
been  h.nrdly  creditable  to  Clinton,  and  he  was 
not  lieuccforth  an  important  figure  in  national 
politics;  but  as  a  great  benefactor  of  his  State 
in  his  later  years,  he  won  fame  and  success.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  free- 
school  system  of  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  various  institu- 
tions of  science;  in  the  improvement  and  modi- 
fication of  criminal  laws;  in  the  extension  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures;  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  the  improvement  of  morals.  But 
his  greatest  son-ice  was  his  promotion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  project.  As  citizen  and  commis- 
sioner, his  zeal,  energj',  and  optimism  in  plan- 
ning and  tirging  on  the  completion  of  this  great 
waterway  inseparably  connected  his  name  with 
the  enterprise,  both  in  the  minds  of  its  friends  and 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  sneered  at  'Clinton's 
Folly,'  The  canal  becajne  a  political  question, 
and  on  this  issue  Clinton  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1817,  One  of  his  first  duties  as  Gov- 
ernor was  to  break  ground  for  the  canal  at  Rome. 
He  was  reelected  in  1820,  but  declined  a  hopeless 
nomination  in  1822.  His  political  opponents,  led 
by  IXIartin  Van  Buren  and  the  'Albany  Regency' 
(q.v,),  sought  to  end  his  political  career,  and  in 
1824  removed  him  from  the  office  of  canal  com- 
missioner. This  partisan  act  provoked  a  storm 
of  public  indignation,  which  elected  Clinton  Gov- 
ernor in  that  year — an  office  Avhich  he  held  until 
his  death.  The  next  year  he  opened  the  Erie 
Canal.  He  died  suddenly,  February  11,  1828,  at 
Albany,  Among  his  works  are:  Discourse  Be- 
fore ihe  Tfeic  York  Historical  Society ;  Memoir 
on  the  Aittirjiiilies  of  Western  yew  York ;  Let- 
ters on  the  Xatiirril  History  and  Internal  Re- 
sources of  Xew  York ;  Speeches  to  the  Leyis- 
lature,  and  many  historical  and  scientific 
addresses.  Consult:  Lives.  Hosack  (Xew  Y'ork, 
1829)  and  Renwick  (New  York,  1840)  ;  also 
Campbell,  Life  and  Writinys  of  De  Wilt  Clinton 
(New   York,  1849). 

CLINTON,  George  (1739-1812),  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  Little  Britain,  N,  Y.  In 
the  Frencli  and  Indian  \Var  he  sei-\-ed  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  after  the  war  entered  law  and  politics.  He 
was  cliosen  to  the  Colonial  Assembl.v  and  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  made  brigadier-general 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  in  1777  was 
elected  first  Governor  of  Xew  York.  He  was 
reelected  and  occupied  the  executive  chair  for 
eighteen  years,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  for  one 
more  term.  From  1805  tmtil  his  death  he  wag 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  While  Gov- 
ernor, his  discretion  in  civil  affairs  and  his  mili- 
tary services  were  of  great  value  to  the  State. 
He  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  the  belief  that  it  granted  too  great 
powers  to  the  national  officers,  and  while  presid- 
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ing  officer  of  the  Senate,  during  his  term  as 
Vice- President,  defeated  by  his  deciding  vote  the 
rechartcring  of  the  United  States  Bank  (1811). 
CLINTON,  Sir  Henry  (c.17.3S05)  .  A  British 
general  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  the 
son  of  Admiral  George  Clinton  (Governor  of 
Newfoundland  from  1732  to  1741,  and  of  New 
York  from  1741  to  1751),  and  the  grandson  of 
Francis,  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Borouglil>ridge  and  Newark 
from  1772  to  1784,  during  which  time  he  was 
also  in  the  army  in  America.  He  served  as 
major-general  at'  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  took  possession  of  New  York  after  the  de- 
feat of  Washington's  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  (August  27,  1770).  For  his  part  in 
that  battle  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
and  knighted.  In  1778  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  on  his  marcli 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  fouglit  with 
Washington  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  jNIonmouth 
(q.v. ).  In  December,  1779,  he  led  an  cxjicdilion 
to  South  Carolina,  and  on  ilay  12,  1780,  cap- 
tured Charleston,  with  General  Lincoln's  army  of 
6000  men.  Replaced  in  command  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  in  1782,  Clinton  returned  to  England. 
Soon  afterwards  he  published  his  Narraiire  of 
the  Campaign  of  ITSl  in  North  America  (1783), 
in  answer  to  an  account  which  Cornwallis  had 
published  of  that  campaign.  He  was  again  in 
Parliament  (1790),  and  from  1793  until  his 
death  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

CLINTON,  Henry  Fynes  (I78I-1852).  An 
English  classical  scholar,  born  at  Gamston,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1805,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1806 
to  I82G.  His  two  great  works  are  the  Fasti 
Hellenici  (1824-34),  and  Fasti  Romani  (1845- 
50),  the  civil  and  literary  chronologies  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Constantinople,  which  set  classical 
chronologj'  upon  a  solid  and  scientific  basis.  Con- 
sult The'literarif  h'emaiiis  of  Henry  Fynes  Clin- 
ton, by  his  brother   (London,  1854). 

CLINTON,  James  (I736-18I2).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  brother  of  George  Clinton  (1739-1812), 
and  the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  early 
entered  the  English  Army:  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  the  side 
of  the  Colonies  and  was  made  a  colonel.  He 
accompanied  Montgomery  to  Quebec  as  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1777  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Clinton  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British, 
after  a  brilliant  defense,  in  which  he  received  a 
bayonet  wound.  He  was  engaged  against  the 
Indians  in  General  Sullivan's  Iroquois  expedi- 
tion (1779).  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  He  was  delegate  to  the  New  Y'ork 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  was  afterwards  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
just the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

CLINTON  STAGE,  A  name  given  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  Silurian  system.  The  Clinton 
stage  takes  its  name  from  the  type  locality  at 
Clinton.  N.  Y. ;  but  the  strata  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
occurring  along  the  Appalachians  from  New 
York  to  Alabama,  and  also  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin.     The  prevailing  rocks  are  sand- 
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stone.s,  limestones,  and  shales,  which  attain  a 
maxinuun  tbickness  in  the  aggregate  of  about 
1000  feet.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Clinton 
stage  is  a  persistent  bed  of  oiilitic  iron  ore  that 
is  the  basis  of  an  active  mining  industry  in 
New-  York  and  Alabama.  See  article  Sii.i'bi.vx 
System. 

CLINTON  STATE  PRISON.  A  prison 
located  in  Uannemora,  Clinton  I'ounty,  N.  Y. 
It  was  begun  in  1844,  and  comprises  a  number  of 
buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade  which  surrounds 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land.  This  location  was 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  employing  convicts  in 
the  mining  and  manufacture  of  iron,  there  being 
abundance^  of  that  ore  on  the  tract  belonging  to 
the  prison  or  to  the  State.  It  is  also  in  a 
densely  wooded  region,  and  the  timber  furnishes 
the  cliarcoal  used  in  the  furnaces. 

CLI'O  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXeiii,  Kleio,  from  uXeiV, 
klein,  to  celebrate,  from  kWos,  Ideas,  glory).  In 
Grecian  mythology,  one  of  the  Nine  Muses  (q.v.). 
Whfn  the  individual  muses  were  assigned 
specific  functions,  Clio  w-as  at  first  called  muse 
of  epic  poetry,  but  later,  and  more  commonly, 
muse  of  history.  In  ancient  art  her  common 
attribute  is  a  partly  opened  roll. 

CLIO.  A  prominent  genus  of  pteropod  niol- 
lusks.     See  Pteropod.\. 

CLIO. 

by  the  letter; 

spectively,  he  signed  his  ar- 
ticles in  the  Spectator,  accord- 
ing as  he  wrote  at  Chelsea, 
London,  Islington,  or  'The  Of- 
fice.' 

CLIP  HOOKS.  Two  hooks, 
with  points  lying  in  opposite 
directions,  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  overlap  and  fit 
closely  so  as  to  form  a  single 
eye  when  the  necks  are  lashed 
together;  the  eyes  of  the  sepa- 
rate hooks  are  in  the  same 
thimble  or  on  the  same  pivot, 
and  also  fit  closely  to  each 
other  when  the  necks  are 
brought  together. 

CLIPPER  ( probably  con- 
nected with  Dutch  klepper,  fast 
horse,  from  kfeppen,  to  run 
swiftly,  and  thus  with  Eng. 
clap ) .  A  sailing  vessel  built 
with  very  sharp  lines,  more  or 
less  raking  masts,  and  great  spread  of  canvas,  with 
a  view  to  speed :  a  development  of  a  model  for  the 
mercantile  marine,  first  built  in  this  cotintry  at 
Baltimore,  and  called  the  Baltimore  Clipper.  The 
clippers,  becoming  famous  for  quick  runs,  and  oc- 
casionally making  better  time  than  the  steamers, 
were  especially  employed  in  the  South  American 
trade,  in  the  China  trade  (for  tea  and  opium), 
and  in  the  early  California  trade,  via  Cape  Horn. 
For  many  years  the  'fruit  clippers'  were  cele- 
brated for  their  rapid  passages;  and  the  'opium 
clippers'  and  'slavers'  attained  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  speed.  A  'clipper  ship,'  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  sailing  ship,  is  longer,  and  gen- 
erally of  less  beam  in  proportion  to  her  length ; 
very  sharp  at  the  bows,  which  are  hollowed  more 
or  less  below  the  water-line;  gracefully  fined 
awav  toward  the  stern,  which  is  almost  always 
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elliptical;  and,  in  fact,  the  comparison  of  the 
race-horse  to  the  beast  of  burden  holds  good  in 
comparing  the  clipper  to  the  ordinary  sailing 
ship.  The  first  American  clipper  was  the  Ruin- 
bow,  a  vessel  of  750  tons,  built  in  1843  for  the 
China  trade.  The  largest  of  these  craft  was  the 
flrcat  licpuhlir,  325  feet  in  length,  53  feet  beam, 
find  37  feet  depth  of  hold,  of  4000  tons  capacity. 
The  Aberdeen  builders  and  ilr.  Scott  Russell, 
in  England,  built  some  of  the  most  niagniflceut 
clipper  ships  that  have  sailed  the  ocean.  Among 
the  fastest  passages  are  those  made  by  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud  in  1851,  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  89  days  and  18  hours,  making  374  miles  in  one 
day.  This  record,  however,  was  reduced  by  the 
Comet,  whicli  made  the  same  trip  in  83  days:  in 
1854,  by  the  Lightning,  Boston  to  Liverpool,  '2827 
miles,  in  13  days,  and  Melbourne  to  Liverpool, 
12,190  miles,  in  '(U  days;  in  1865,  by  the  Mglitin- 
gale  from  ]\Ielbourne  to  New  York,  12,720  miles, 
in  73  days;  the  Thornton,  Sandy  Hook  to  Liver- 
pool, 3000  miles,  in  13  days,  9  hours;  this  record 
was  equaled  by  the  Dicadnaiight  in  1859;  1809, 
the  Golden  tjntr,  an  iron  clipper  sliip,  from  Liver- 
pool to  San  Francisco,  13,800  miles  in  100  days. 
The  clipper,  which  was  at  its  prime  during  the 
period  from  13J0  to  1855,  at  the  advent  of  the 
steamsliip  underwent  numerous  transformations 
as  the  ends  of  commerce  demanded  a  greater 
cargo-carrying  capacity  at  the  expense  of  speed, 
and  as  a  type  gradually  passed  away;  changes 
were  made  in  the  lines  and  rig.  and  smaller  crews 
were  carried,  with  the  object  of  increasing  ton- 
nage capacity  and  competing  with  steamships  by 
lower  freight-rates.  The  effect  of  the  model, 
however,  was  shown  in  many  subsequent  ships 
and  yachts. 

CLIPPER-BOW.  The  overhanging  bow,  with 
short  bowsprit  (chiefly  ornamental),  which  is 
found  in  some  wooden  steamers.  The  bow  of 
most  steamers  has  a  vertical  stem.  The  clipper- 
how  differs  from  the  old  sailing-ship  bow  in  ris- 
ing in  a  smooth  curve  from  the  cutwater  to  the 
scroll-head,  while  the  latter  had  a  reverse  curve 
as  it  approached  the  bowsprit. 

CLIS'THENES,  klis'the-nez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXeio-^^i'ijs,  Kleisthenes) .  An  Athenian  states- 
man. He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  AlcmaeonidiP,  and  grandson  of  the  Sicyo- 
nian  Clisthenes.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  in  B.C.  510.  He  made  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Athenian  Constitution, 
which  he  rendered  more  democratic.  Tlie  basis 
of  his  reform  was  a  redistribution  of  the  people; 
instead  of  four  tribes,  or  phylic,  which  had  pre- 
viously existed,  he  made  the  number  ten,  and  dis- 
tributed among  these  the  denies  into  which  the 
Attic  territory  was  divided.  He  also  instituted 
ostracism,  and  was  the  first  to  suffer  therefrom. 
When  Isagoras.  the  head  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  called  in  Cleomenes,  King  of 
Sparta,  Clisthenes,  with  700  heads  of  families, 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  city,  but  was  after- 
wards recalled. 

CLITANDRE.  klc'tiix'dr'.  A  favorite  name 
with  Moli&re,  who  calls  four  different  characters 
by  it:  (1)  The  sensible  lover  of  Henriette  in 
Les  femmes  sai^antes.  (2)  The  lover  of  An- 
gelique  in  (Georges  Dandin.  (3)  A  titled  lover 
of  Celimfne  in  Le  misanthrope.  (4)  The  lover 
of  Lucinde  in  L'amour  medecin,  who  pretends  to 
be  a  physician  in  order  to  cure  her. 


CLITH'EROE  (Welsh  Cled-dwyr,  cliff  near 
tlie  waters).  A  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  on 
ihe  Kibble,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pendle  Hills, 
about  28  miles  north  of  ilauchester  (Map:  Eng- 
land, D  3).  Its  notable  buildings  include  the 
Church  of  Saint  Michael's,  the  ancient  gj-anunar- 
school  founded  by  Queen  JIary  in  1554,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  by  one  of  the  De 
Lacy  family  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  town 
maintains  a  free  public  library,  and  expends  a 
considerable  sum  on  technical  education.  Its  in- 
dustries consist  of  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  are  extensive  limestone-quar- 
ries. Near  Clilheroe  is  the  .Jesuit  College  of 
Stonyhurst.  Population,  in  1891,  10,800:  in  1901, 
11,400.  Clithcroe  and  Pontefract  were  the  two 
seats  of  the  De  Lacy  family  in  Norman  times. 

CLITOM'ACHUS  (Gk.  Kleirdfiaxos,  Kleito- 
machos,  or  possibly  K/.Ettjrdfiaxos,  Kleistuniiichos) 
(C.190-C.110  B.C.).'  A  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
New  Academy,  the  most  important  among  tlie 
pupils  of  Carneades,  whose  spoken  philosophy 
he  put  in  writing,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as 
leader  of  the  school.  He  was  a  Carthaginian 
by  birth :  was  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own 
tongue;  came  to  Athens  about  147,  and  became 
head  of  the  New  Academy  in  129.  Of  his  many 
works  none  remain  save  in  translations  given 
by  Cicero,  who  praises  Clitoniachus  highly. 
He  was  well  known  at  Rome,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Cicero's  statement  that  Crassus  heard  liini  lec- 
ture at  Athens  in  111,  and  that  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  books  to  the  poet  Lucilius  and  one  to  Lu- 
cius Censorinus,  consul  in  149  B.C. 

CLI'TUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXcit-os,  Kleitos) 
(  ?- B.C.  328).  The  foster-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  was  tlie  dearest  friend  of  the  King, 
whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 
He  held  high  positions  in  the  Macedonian  ar- 
mies, and  in  328  was  made  satrap  of  Bactria. 
At  a  banquet  given  by  Alexander  in  honor  of  the 
Dioscuri,  the  King,  goaded  to  madness  by  the 
censures  of  Clitus,  who  reproached  Alexander 
with  slothfulness,  seized  a  spear,  and  in  his 
drunken  rage  slew  him.  Alexander  bitterly  re- 
pented his  death,  and  showed  his  grief  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner. 

CLITTJS.  In  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cwsar,  the 
ser\-ant  of  Brutus,  who  appears  only  in  Act  v. 
Scene  5,  and  who  refuses  to  hold  the  sword  for 
his  master  to  fall  upon. 

CLIVE,  Catherine  (1711-85).  A  noted  Eng- 
lish actress,  familiarly  called  'Kitty  Clive.'  She 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Raftor,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman of  reduced  circumstances,  living  in  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  doubtful  story  about  her  having 
been  overheard  singing  while  scrubbing  a  door- 
step where  there  were  some  members  of  the  Beef- 
steak Club,  and  so  securing  a  chance  to  begin  her 
career.  At  any  rate,  during  Colley  Ciljber's 
management  of  Drury  Lane,  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance there  as  a  page,  with  a  song,  in  Lee's 
tragedy  of  ^[ithridatcs.  probably  in  1728.  She 
made  a  great  hit,  which  she  repeated  in  1729  as 
I'hillida  in  Gibber's  Lore  in  a  Riddle.  About 
1732  she  was  married  to  George  Clive,  second 
cousin  of  the  famous  Lord  Clive.  In  1742  .she 
sang  the  part  of  Delilah  in  Handel's  Samson, 
then  first  produced.  She  left  Drury  Lane  in 
1743.  during  Fleetwood's  management,  but  re- 
sumed her  connection  with  that  theatre  when 
Garrick  took  its  direction,  three  years  later.    Her 
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last  appearance  was  in  1709,  as  Violante  in  the 
coineUy  of  The  Woiidtr,  (iariii-k  liimsell',  out  of 
compliment  to  her,  taking  tlie  part  of  Don  Felix. 
Jlrs.  Clive's  talents  were  seen  to  best  advantage 
in  comic  parts,  to  wliicli,  however,  she  was  not 
always  satisfied  to  restrict  herself.  Her  vigorous 
wit  and  sound  sense  made  her  the  welcome  com- 
panion of  some  of  tlie  notal)le  people  of  her  time. 
In  her  later  life  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Horace  ^\'alpole,  who  ga\e  her  a  house  at  Straw- 
berry Hill.  She  died  December  (5,  1785,  and  was 
buried  at  Twickenham.  Consult:  Fitzgerald,  Life 
of  Mrs.  Catherine  C'lire  (London.  1888)  ;  Austin 
Dobson,  in  ilatthews  and  Hutton,  Actors  and 
Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.  (^ew  York,  18801  ;  Doran,  Annals  of  the 
English  Stage  (London,  1888). 

CLIVE,  Robert,  Caron  Clive  of  Plassey  (1725- 
74).  An  English  general,  whose  achievements 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Indian  Em- 
pire. His  father,  a  lawyer  and  small  landowner, 
came  of  an  ancient  Shropsliire  familj',  whose 
manor-seat,  Styche,  near  JIarket  Drayton,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  There  Clive  was 
born  September  29,  1725,  the  eldest  of  thirteen 
children.  He  spent  several  years  with  an  uncle 
at  Hope  Hall,  near  Manchester,  and  at  various 
schools  showed  more  aptitude  for  pugilism,  pluck, 
and  mischievousness  than  for  study,  although 
one  of  his  masters  predicted  his  future  celebrity. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  shi])])ed  to  Madras  as 
a  writer  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  ship, 
driven  out  of  its  course  to  Brazil,  was  detained 
there  for  n'lic  'nonths,  which  Clive  utilized  by 
learning  Portuguese,  a  language  of  service  to 
him  during  his  Indian  administration.  After  his 
arrival  in  JIadras  the  climate  and  monotonous 
drudgery'  of  his  duties  made  him  unsuccessfully 
attempt  suicide.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
gi'eat  stniggle  between  the  French  and  English 
in  India  his  opportunity  came.  He  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  ensign's  commission,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Boscawen's  imsuccessful 
siege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748.  His  dauntless 
courage,  previously  exhibited  in  a  duel  which 
forms  the  idealized  subject  of  Bro\\^ling's  poem 
''Clive,"  now  had  scope  for  development.  Eng- 
lish influence  was  almost  extinct  in  India, 
through  the  prestige  of  the  French  and  tlieir 
allies.  In  1751,  with  500  mixed  English  and 
Sepoy  troops,  Clive  marched  from  iladras  and 
captured  Arcot,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  gar- 
risoned by  1500  of  Chunda  Sahib's  best  troops. 
The  daring  displayed  in  the  capture  of  Arcot  was 
equaled  by  the  intrepidity  and  fortitude  exhibit- 
ed in  its  successful  defense  by  Clive  and  his  little 
band,  reduced  to  200  men,  against  a  besieging 
army  of  7000  natives  and  French,  and  impressed 
the  natives  with  the  strength  and  prowess  of 
Britain.  The  succeeding  campaign,  in  which 
successes  and  personal  escapes  were  of  a  most  dra- 
matic character,  included  the  victories  of  Anii 
and  Kaveripak,  and  the  capture  of  Kovilani 
and  Chingalpat.  Henceforward  Clive's  name  was 
a  local  tower  of  strength ;  the  natives  sur- 
named  him  'Sabat  .Tung.'  or  'the  Daring  in 
War';  and  Pitt  described  him  as  "the  youth  of 
twenty-seven  years"  who  had  done  the  deeds  of 
a  "heaven-born  general."  In  175.3.  with  his 
bride.  Margaret  Maskelyne,  sister  of  the  astrono- 
mer, he  visited  England,  and  received  a  diamond- 
liilted  sword  and  the  warm  thanks  of  the  India 
Company.     Possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  ob- 
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tained  from  prize-money,  lie  expended  part  in 
redeeming  the  paternal  estate,  and  relieving  his 
father  from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  rest 
soon  disapjieared  in  an  unsuccessful  Parliamen- 
tary contest  and  the  maintenance  of  a  costly 
establishmenL  He  returned  to  India  in  1755.  and 
in  1750  was  called  to  avenge  the  Black  Hole 
atrocity  ])crpel  rated  by  SirajudDaula.  Nawab 
of  Bengal.  Clive  advanced  against  the  Nawab, 
and  in  January,  1757,  the  English  were  again  in 
possession  of  Calcutta.  A  peace  was  arranged; 
hut  Clive,  bent  upon  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  his 
powers,  and  eager  for  the  riclies  of  Bengal,  soon 
returned  to  the  struggle.  To  insure  his  success, 
he  entered  into  a  plot  for  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Bengal  of  Siraj-ud-Daula's  general, 
!Mir  .Jaflir,  who  was  to  desert  his  diief.  and  who 
promised  to  shower  wealth  on  Cli\e  and  the  East 
India  Company  for  his  services.  On  June  23, 
1757.  SirajudDaula  was  overthrown  in  the 
])attle  of  Plassey.  This  victory  decided  the  as- 
cendency of  England  over  France  in  India,  and 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  building  up  of  a  Brit- 
ish Indian  empire.  Jlir  .Tallir  was  placed  \ipon 
the  throne  of  Bengal,  and  kept  his  promises. 
From  shares  in  tliese  and  other  sjioils,  and  from 
presents  and  territorial  grants  from  native 
princes,  Clive  amassed  vast  wealth,  which  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  £40,000.  After  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Cal- 
cutta for  some  years,  and  winning  fresh  victories, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1700,  and  was  loaded 
with  thanks  and  honors.  He  became  Parliamen- 
tai-y  member  for  Shrewsbuiy,  was  raised  to  the 
Irish  peerage  as  Baron  Clive  of  Plassej',  and 
in  1704  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Through 
the  dishonesty  of  its  servants,  high  and  low,  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  became  greatly  involved 
after  his  departure  from  India,  and  in  1765  he 
was  sent  out  to  set  them  right.  He  ]f)roved  as 
competent  an  administrator  as  a  warrior;  and  in 
less  than  eighteen  months,  by  his  uncompromis- 
ing and  resolute  attitude,  "restored  perfect  order 
and  discipline  in  both  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices, and  brought  back  prosperity  to  the  well- 
nigh  ruined  finances  of  the  Company."  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1707,  and  was  received  with 
the  distinction  to  which  he  was  entitled.  But 
the  energy  he  had  displayed  in  righting  Indian 
affairs  antagonized  many  who  suffered  pecunia- 
rily from  the  suppression  of  dishonest  practices ; 
and  they,  possessing  influence,  employed  it  in 
raising  English  feeling  against  Clive.  His  Indian 
administration  was  made  the  subject  of  animad- 
version in  Parliament  in  1772.  Avhich  he  at  first 
ignored,  but  subsequently  replied  to  in  a  vigorous 
and  eloquent  speech,  which  elicited  Pitti's  ad- 
miration. A  Parliamentary  imjuiry.  the  follow- 
ing year,  failed  to  find  that  Clive  had  acquired 
wealth  by  abuse  of  power ;  and  the  only  question- 
able incident  in  his  government  \\as  proved  to 
be  a  trick  to  match  Oriental  duplicity.  At  some 
of  the  supposedly  incriminating  evidence.  Clive 
indignantly  asserted  himself  with  the  celebrated 
exclamation,  "By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation!"  A  qualified 
acquittal,  which  acknowledged  his  "great  and 
meritorious  services,"  was  not  satisfactory  to 
Clive,  who  never  recovered  from  the  disgrace  im- 
plied in  the  trial :  this,  with  sickness,  recourse  to 
opium  to  alleviate  his  sufl'erings,  and  mental  de- 
pression, led  to  his  suicide,  November  22,  1774. 
Consult:  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
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don,  1836)  ;  Malleson,  Founders  of  the  Indian 
Empire:  Lord  Clive  (London,  1882)  ;  Malleson, 
Decisive  Baltics  of  India  (London,  1883)  :  Jlill, 
History  of  lirilish  India,  vol.  iii.  (London, 
1858)  ;  Ornie.  llistorij  of  the  Mililarii  Transuc- 
lions  of  the  British  yation.  in  Indostan  (London. 
1803)  ;  IMaoanlay,  Essay  on  Clive  (London, 
1840). 

CLOACA,  Ido-alcii  (Lat.,  sewer) .  The  cloacce 
or  drains  were  subterranean  passages,  usually 
built  of  stone,  devised  to  carry  off  the  spring  or 
\vaste  water  and  the  refuse  of  a  Roman  city.  In 
Eome  the  early  city  was  naturally  drained  by 
streams  running  through  three  valleys  between 
the  hills.  Three  main  channels  were  built  to  con- 
fine these  streams,  receive  the  drainage,  and  eari-y 
it  to  the  Tiber.  The  largest  of  these,  crossing  the 
Argiletuin,  Forum,  and  Velabrum,  was  called, 
from  its  size,  the  Cloaca  Iklaxima,  though  that  of 
the  Vallis  Murcia  and  that  near  the  Circus 
Flaminius  rival  it  in  size  and  solidity.  A  net- 
work of  smaller  passages  empty  into  these  main 
channels.  The  system  \\as  largely  due  to  the  Tar- 
quins.  The  Cloaca  IMa.xima  was  built  with  three 
large  arches,  one  within  the  other.  The  space  in- 
closed by  the  innermost  vault  was  upward  of  13 
feet  in  width,  and  of  corresponding  height.  The 
arches  were  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone, _  fixed 
together  without  cement,  of  the  uniform  size  of 
rather  more  than  five  feet  five  inches  long  and 
three  feet  high.  The  flooring  is  paved  like  a 
Eoman  road,  and  the  side  walls  are  built  of 
Gabii  stone,  in  blocks  measuring  sometimes  45 
cubic  feet.  The  sewer  was  kept  in  a  .state  of 
etticiency  by  a  continuous  stream  of  superfluous 
w^ater  from  the  aqueducts.  Large  portions  of 
the  cloacic  remain  in  some  places  still  visible, 
but  generally  buried  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  present 
level  of  the  streets.  The  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  the  Tiber  is  .still  visible.  During  the 
Republic  the  surveillance  of  the  Roman  cloaca? 
was  one  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  censors. 
The  Cloaca  Maxima  was  repaired  by  Cato  and 
bis  colleagues  in  the  censorship.  Agrippa,  when 
edile,  obtained  praise  for  his  exertions  in  cleans- 
ing and  repairing  the  eloacse,  and  is  recorded  to 
have  passed  through  them  in  a  boat.  Under  the 
Kmpire,  officers  called  euratores  cloacarum  vrbis 
were  appointed  for  their  supervision.  So  thor- 
oughly was  the  city  undermined  by  these  large 
sewers  that  Pliny  calls  it  urls  pensilis,  a  city 
suspended  in  the  air  rather  than  resting  upon  the 
earth.  Drains  of  the  same  description,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  existed  in  other  ancient  Ro- 
man cities. 

CLOCHES  DE  CORNEVILLE,  Les,  la 
UlAsli'  dc  kor'n'-vel'.  A  very  popular  operetta,  in 
three  acts,  produced  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques  in 
1877.  Tlie  amusing  libretto  is  by  Clairville  and 
Charles  Gabet,  the  music,  from  which  many  airs 
have  become  popular,  by  Robert  Planquette. 

CLOCK  (AS.  clucge,  Icel.  kluhka,  Ger.  Gloche, 
bell,  from  ISfL.  clocca,  bell,  from  Olr.  clocc.  It. 
Gael,  clofi,  bell,  clock,  Welsh,  Corn,  cloch.  Manx 
cla<jg,  bell ) .  A  mechanical  instrument  for  meas- 
uring and  indicating  the  time  of  day.  usually  by 
a  mechanism  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions: 
First,  a  train  or  succession  of  toothed  wheels  for 
transmission  to  a  definite  point  of  a  motive  force, 
produced  by  a  weight  or  spring;  and.  second,  an 
escapement  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  this 
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motive  force  with  uniformity  and  requisite  slow- 
ness. A  watch  is  simply  a  portable  clock,  to  be 
wori\  on  the  person,  in  whicli  tlie  motive  force  is 
a  spring.  A  marine  chronometer  is  a  watch  of 
unusual  size,  constructed  and  mounted  with  espe- 
cial care,  for  determining  longitude  at  sea.  See 
Watch  :  Ciiroxometer. 

IIi.STORic.\L  Developjiext.  Among  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  clock,  as  time-measurers,  are  the 
sun-dial,  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  the 
hour-glass.  (See  Dial:  Clepsydba  ;  HouR- 
Glass.)  The  clepsydra  was  a  graduated  trans- 
parent vase,  in  which  water  trickled  througli  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  at  such  a  rate  that  the  reced- 
ing water  marlced  the  passage  of  time.  In  the 
hour-glass  sand  was  substituted  for  water. 
Among  Eastern  nations  a  great  many  curious 
mechanical  devices  were  introduced  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  clepsydra :  the  water  was  made 
to  flow  in  tears  from  the  eyes  of  automata ;  a 
floating  statiie.  falling  with  the  liquid,  pointed 
to  the  passing  hours,  as  indicated  on  the  side  of 
tlie  glass:  finally,  a  mechanism  was  introduced 
by  wliich  the  water,  as  it  fell,  drop  by  drop, 
turned  a  little  wheel,  which  moved  the  hands  on 
the  face  of  a  dial,  and  so  marked  the  hour.  The 
next  step  was  the  construction  of  a  time-indi- 
cator, wliose  hands  were  moved  by  the  action  of 
falling  weights  instead  of  that  of  falling  water. 
When  this  step  was  taken,  and  the  first  true 
clock  constructed,  is  uncertain.  Its  invention  is 
claimed  by  many  peoples,  from  the  Chinese.  B.C. 
2000,  to  the  Germans  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Certain  it  is  that  clocks  were  in  general  use  in 
churches  and  monasteries  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  these  ancient 
tower-clocks  were  the  progenitors  of  all  our  mod- 
ern timekeepers. 

The  oldest  clock  of  which  we  have  a  complete 
description  was  set  up  in  the  tower  of  the  palace 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  in  1379,  by  a  German 
named  Henry  De  Vick.  This  primitive  clock 
was  constructed  on  the  mechanical  principle 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  timekeepers. 
This  principle,  as  formulated  by  E.  A.  Marsh, 
is  "that  the  power 
stored  up  in  a  raised 
weight  or  coiled  spring 
shall  be  communicated 
to  a  train  of  wheels 
which  are  set  revolv- 
ing, and  that  the  force 
or  motion  shall  be  cut 
up  into  a  succession 
of  minute  but  equal 
impulses  by  convert- 
ing a  rotary  into  a 
vibratory  motion.  The 
last  and  quickest 
wheel  of  the  train 
shall  have  its  teeth 
so  formed  that  they 
are  caught  and  escape 
alternately,  and  hence 
the  wheel  is  called  the 
'scape  -  wheel.'  and, 
from  its  resemblance 
to  a  crown,  the  'crov\-n- 
wheel.'  The  bar  and 
staff,  which,  with  its 
projections,  catch  and 
release  the  teeth,  is  termed  the  'escapement,',  and  it 
is  through  this  device  that  the  rotary  is  converted 
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into  the  backward  and  forward  motion."  The 
accompanying  sketch  of  Dc  Vick's  clock  is  use- 
ful not  only  from  its  historical  interest,  but  also 
because,  from  its  comparative  simplicity,  it  will 
form  a  groundwork  for  further  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  in  their  more  compli- 
cated form.  It  w  ill  he  readily  understood,  from  a 
glance  at  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  1),  that  as  the 
weight  A  tends  to  uncoil  tlic  cord  and  set  in 
motion  tlie  cylinder  B  round  its  axis,  the  mo- 
tion will  he  successively  connnunicated  to  the 
variotis  toothed  wheels  in  the  figure,  and  finally 

tu  the  crown-wheel 

or  escape  m  e  n  t  - 
wheel.  I;  the  teeth 
of  which  so  act  on 
the  two  small  lev- 
ers or  pallets,  6  6, 
projecting  from 
and  forming  jjart 
of  the  suspended 
upright  spindle  or 
vertical  axis,  IvM, 
on  which  is  fixed 
the  regulator  or 
balance,  LL,  that 
an  alternating  or 
vibratory  instead 
of  a  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  balance 
itself  is  the  result. 
The  hands  of  the 
clock  are  attached 
to  the  wheel  N, 
also  set  in  motion 
by  the  cylinder  B. 
Now,  unless  there 
were  some  check 
upon  the  motion, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  hea\y  weight  A  would 
go  rapidly  to  the  ground,  causing  tlie  wheels 
to  rotate,  the  balance  to  vibrate,  and  the 
hands  to  go  round  with  increasing  velocity.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding  of  the 
clockwork,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De 
Vick's  clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,  m ; 
and  the  farther  these 
are  removed  from  the 
axis  or  spindle,  Kil, 
the  more  heavily  they 
will  resist  and  coun- 
teract the  escapement 
of  the  levers,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  escape- 
ment-wheel, till  the 
clock  be  brought  to  go 
neither  too  quick  nor 
too  slow. 

Upon  this  simple 
plan  it  is  probable 
that  all  clocks  were 
constructed  until  the 
seventeenth  century, 
when  the  principle  of 
the  pendulum  was  ap- 
Fio.  3.    DE  ncK's  OLD  BAL-  pHed  to  the  science  of 
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PENDCLDM.    pp,  Pallets.  noiology.       ine    prop 

erty    of    a    penduhun 
known    as    its    isochronism     (q.v.)     constitutes 
its    value    to    clock-mechanism — that.    v.\\en    a 
suspended    body    is    swinging,    any    increase    or 
Vol.  v.— t. 
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decrease  in  its  speed  will  not  change  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a  given  time. 
but  only  the  length  of  the  arc  it  describes. 
This  law  of  the  pendiiluiu  was  discovered  by 
Galileo,  and  was  first  applied  (probably)  to 
clockwork  by  Huygens,  aI)out  Ifi.'jT.  The  two 
accomjianying  cuts  show  how  the  horizontal 
swing  of  tlu>  balance,  as  maintained  in  De  Vick's 
clock,  was  converted  into  the  vertical  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  By  taking  olV  one  of  tlie  weights 
and  hanging  the  balance  in  an  upright  position, 
it  bccouu's  a  |ieuduUim.  Ten  years  later  Dr. 
llooko  invented  an  escapement  which  enabled  a 
weaker  support  to  carry  a  heavier  penduhnu. 
Subsequent  improvements  in  the  escapement  and 
pendulum  (see  Escapement:  Pk.nuilum),  and 
in  the  use  of  the  spring  (see  Watch)  in  place 
of  the  pendulum,  have  brought  the  mechanism  of 
timekeepers  down  to  the  present  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Stbiki.ng  Apparatus.  The  principal  function 
of  a  clock,  according  to  the  mediicval  conception, 
was  that  it  should  be  a  reliable  instrument  for 
automatically  calling  out  tlie  ho\irs,  particularly 
the  hours  for  devotion.  This  conception  of  the 
clock  is  shown  in  the  word  itself,  which  orig- 
inally meant  'bell' — a  meaning  which  has  been 
retained  in  the  French  word  cloche.  A  strik- 
inc  apparatus  was.  therefore,  early  invented,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  striking  mech- 
anism of  De  Vick's  clock  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  some  modern  timepieces.  A  striking  clock 
contains  one  or  more  extra  trains  of  wheels  to 
control  the  striker.  In  De  Vick's  clock  twelve 
pins  projected  from  the  wheel  on  which  the  hand 
was  attached.  At  each  hour  one  of  these  pins, 
by  pushing  a  lever,  released  the  striking-tram, 
which  lifted  the  hammer  that  strikes  the  bell. 
The  number  of  sti-okes  was  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  notches  around  the  edge  of  a 
locking-plate,  which  held  the  lever  controlling 
the  striking-train.  These  notches  were  so  placed 
that  at  one  o'clock  the  catch  in  the  lever  entered 
a  notch  as  soon  as  one  blow  had  been  struck.  At 
two  o'clock  there 
was  a  longer  space 
before  the  notch 
was  reached,  so 
that  the  bell  was 
struck  twice  -,  at 
three  o'clock  the 
bell  struck  three 
times  before  the 
train  was  locked, 
and  so  on.  The 
chief  objection  to 
this  striking  ap- 
paratus is  that  it 
is  thrown  out  of 
order  and  strikes 
wrong  every  time 
the  clock  happens 
to  run  down. 

Ibe   rack   ana    piQ_4_    dr.  hooke's  escapement. 
snail    Repeating 

mechanhiii  has  been  used  for  two  centuries.  It  is  a 
peculiar  aiul  intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  In  or- 
dinary clocks,  the  impelling  power  is  a  weight  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  moves  tlie  lime-measuring  mech- 
anism itself;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  on 
the  .striking  machinery  is  only  permitted  to  come 
into  plav  at  stated  periods  in  course  of  the 
workings'  of  the  timekeeping  apparatus— viz.  at 
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the  completion  of  every  hour;  when  the  minute- 
wheel,  which  revolves  once  in  an  liour,  and  car- 
ries the  miuute-liand  of  the  clock  along  with  it, 
brings  it  into  action  by  the  temporary  release  of 
a  catch  or  detent,  permitting  the  weight  wound 
up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking  apparatus  to 
run  down  a  little,  in  doing  which  the  ham- 
)ncr  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the  bell. 
W  hether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many  is  de- 
termined principally  by  two  pieces  of  mechanism, 
one  called  a  'snail,'  from  its  form  or  outline, 
with  twelve  steps,  and  the  other  a  'rack,'  with 
twelve  teeth.  The  time  during  which  the  strik- 
ing-weight is  allotccd  to  descend  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  turning  of  the  twelve  steps  of  the  snail 
on  its  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  twelve  teeth 
of  the  rack  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  being 
sometimes  only  long  enough  to  permit  one  blow 
to  be  given  by  the  hammer  on  the  bell,  and  at 
another  time  long  enough  for  twelve  such 
blows. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarm  or  when  the 
striking  mechanism  of  the  clock  was  first  ap- 
plied. The  alarm  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
priesthood,  to  .arouse  them  to  their  morning  de- 
votions. The  first  striking  clock  probably  an- 
nounced the  hour  by  a  single  blow,  as  they  still 
do,  to  avoid  noise  in  churches.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  existed  a  great  taste  for 
striking  clocks,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of 
them.  Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only 
struck  the  quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the 
hour  after  each  quarter;  at  12  o'clock  44  blows 
were  struck,  and  between  12  and  1  no  fewer  than 
113.  ilany  struck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of 
Saint  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century  chimes  had  been  in- 
trodxiced.  (See  Cuimes  :  also  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (London,  March 
29,  1901),  on  "Clocks,  Carillons,  and  Bells.") 

Clocks  Provided  wnn  Automatons.  The  de- 
sire to  construct  clocks  which  shall  perform  auto- 
matically manv  other  things  besides  simply  re- 
cording the  time  of  day  is  as  old  as  clockmak- 
ing,  and  was  developed  to  a  wonderful  degree  in 
the  ancient  clepsydne  of  Oriental  nations.  In- 
deed, the  automatons  of  the  ancient  Chinese  and 
Arabian  clocks  were  the  models  upon  Avhich  all 
those  of  media?val  Europe,  including  the  famous 
Strassburg  clock,  were  based.  Among  the  earliest 
of  these  automatons  or  'jacks  of  the  clock'  built 
in  the  to«er-clocks  of  Europe  were  those  of  the 
clocks  at  Dijon,  Cambrai,  and  Linden,  in  each 
of  which  two  figures  appear  and  strike  the  hour- 
ly bell.  In  1495  the  clock  at  Liibeck  was  built  in 
which  the  figm'es  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  were 
introduced. 

Probably  the  most  widely  know-n  of  these 
tower-clocks  is  the  one  in  Strassburg  Cathedral. 
This  famous  clock  has  been  reconstructed  twice. 
The  first  Strassburg  clock  was  built  in  1352, 
under  the  direction  of  .John.  Bishop  of  Lichten- 
berg.  It  contained  a  calendar,  an  astrolabe,  and 
a  set  of  chimes  composed  of  several  cymbals. 
There  were  automatic  figiires  of  the  Vi'rgin.  of 
the  three  \Vise  ilen  who  bow  before  her,  and  a 
cock,  which  moves  its  beak,  crows,  and  flaps  its 
wings.  The  second  Strassburg  clock  was  built 
in  1570.  Its  mechanical  works  were  constructed 
by  Isaak  and  Josias  Habrecht,  of  Schaffhansen. 
Switzerland.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  found  that  the  clock  required  reconstruc- 
tion,   and    the    task   was    consigned   to    Charles 


.Schwilgue,  who  consumed  four  years  in  its  com- 
pletion. Only  a  few  of  the  original  movements 
were  restored  by  Schwilgue,  most  of  the  present 
mechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

The  following  description  of  the  present  Strass- 
burg clock  indicates  its  most  important  fea- 
tures: It  is  30  feet  high  and  15  feet  at  the 
base.  On  one  side  of  the  main  portion  is  a 
flight  of  winding  stairs,  surmounted  bj'  five 
columns.  On  the  other  side  is  a  Gothic  pil- 
lar, the  panels  of  which  are  filled  with  fig- 
ure    paintings.     At     the     Ijase     of     the     main 


Fir.  5.      .STRASSBURG  CATHEDRAL  CLOCK. 

))ortion  of  the  clock  is  a  celestial  globe,  in- 
dicating sidereal  time,  and  showing  tlie  rising, 
passing  over  the  meridian  of  Strassburg,  and 
setting  of  all  stars  that  appear  above  the  horizon, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Behind  the  globe  is  a 
calendar,  showing  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
fixed  and  movable  feasts.  A  statue  of  Apollo 
points  out  the  day  of  the  month.  The  calendar 
is  in  the  form  of  an  annular  band,  so  arranged 
as  to  show'  many  other  astronomical  events  be- 
sides  the   day   of   the   month.      Above   the   cal- 
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enUiir  are  figures  drawn  in  ehariois,  (inc  appear- 
ing each  day.  On  Sunday  A|iollii  ajiijcars,  drawn 
by  horses  of  the  sun.  On  Monday  Diana,  em- 
blem of  the  moon,  drawn  by  stajjs.  a]ii>ears.  Slie 
is  succeeded  in  turn  by  ilars,  ilcroury.  .Tui)it('r, 
Venus,  Cupid,  and  Saturn.  Above  Ibesc  lijjnrcs 
is  tlie  dial  which  tells  the  time  of  day.  On  each 
side  of  this  dial  sits  a  figure,  one  of  which  strikes 
the  quarterdiours.  and  tlie  other  hidds  an  hour- 
glass, and  turns  it  every  sixty  niintes.  Tlie  next 
.story  is  devoted  to  a  planetarium,  and  the  next 
is  a  globe  for  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Above  this  are  movable  figures,  which  iu  svicces- 
sion  strilce  the  quarter-hour.  The  first  figure  is 
an  infant,  which  strikes  the  bell  with  a  rattle; 
the  second  is  a  youth ;  the  third  an  old  man ;  the 
fourth  is  a  figure  of  death,  whicli  strikes  the 
bell  with  a  bone.  In  the  highest  compartment  is 
a  figure  of  Christ.  Each  day  at  noon  a  ]iroces- 
sion  of  the  Apostles  passes  before  Him;  while  a 
cock,  perched  above,  appears  and  flaps  its  wings 
and  crows  three  times. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais,  France,  is  almost  as 
wonderful  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  Strass- 
burg  clock.  It  is  composed  of  14  diflerent 
movements,  includes  90.000  different  pieces,  and 
weighs  .3.5,000  pounds.  There  are  about  50  dials 
for  indicating  difl'erent  astronomical  events.  The 
clock  is  .36  feet  high,  16  feet  broad,  and  nearly 
9  feet  deep. 

The  clock  in  Lyons  Cathedral  is  much  like  the 
Strassburg  clock.  The  old  clock  of  Prague  was 
built  by  one  Harausch;  and  so  jealous  were  the 
citizens  of  Prague  lest  he  should  build  a  similar 
dock  in  some  other  city — so  the  story  goe.s — 
that  they  put  out  his  eyes.  This  clock  also  eon- 
tains  various  mechanical  figures.  The  hour  is 
rung  by  a  skeleton,  with  the  liell-rope  in  his 
hands. 

Another  monumental  clock  is  that  in  the  elock- 
tower  on  the  Piazza  San  ilarco,  Venice.  A 
Jladonna  sits  on  a  platform  between  two  doors 
overlaid  with  gold.  When  the  time  for  certain 
religious  festivals  occurs,  an  angel  comes  out 
from  one  of  these  doors,  blows  a  trum|)et.  bows 
to  the  Virgin,  and  passes  out  at  the  other  door. 
The  hour  is  struck  by  two  giants. 

Belfry  clocks  with  automatons  began  to  wane 
in  popularity  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  very  few  have  been  constructed  since.  House- 
clocks  with  automatons  were  first  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  hut  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity was  during  the  Renaissance,  when  won- 
derful skill  and  great  artistic  talent  were  cx]icnd- 
ed  in  their  construction.  A  favorite  design  for 
these  clocks  was  that  of  a  ship,  whose  crew  per- 
formed niuiierous  automatic  functions.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  famous  of  these 
automatons  is  the  ship-elock  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  now  in  the  Cluny  ^luseum.  This  clock 
was  mounted  U])on  rollers,  on  which  its  mecha- 
nism caused  it  to  advance  and  recede.  Another 
favorite  design  was  a  mounted  huntsman,  who, 
at  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  moved  his  head  and 
arms,  while  the  head  and  tail  of  the  horse  also 
moved.  During  the  eighteenth  century  clocks 
with  mechanically  singing  birds  were  popular. 
Within  recent  years  automaton  house-clocks  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  interesting  examples  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  be  occasion- 
ally produced  and  admired,  rather  than  as  neces- 
sary' or  desirable  articles  of  furniture. 

The  United  States  has  produced  its  share  of 


automaton  clocks,  tlu)\igh  most  of  them  have 
been  smaller  than  the  great  tower-clocks  of  Eu- 
rope. Tlu'  Hittenhouse  clock,"  made  in  1767  by 
David  Kittenliouse.  of  I'liiladelphia,  has  six 
dials,  each  marking  ntV  different  astronomical 
events.  Tlu^  '('oluml)us  dock,"  made  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  18  feet  wide  and  1 1 
feet  high.  Like  the  clocks  already  described, 
this  one  records  many  astronomical  events;  in 
addition,  miniature  figures  perform  various 
movements.  Three  towns  of  Pennsylvania — 
Donaldson,  Hazleton,  and  Wilkesbarre  —  have 
possessed  citizens  who  have  added  to  tlu'ir  fame 
by  their  remarkable  clocks. 

In  1880  a  clock  was  ]daccd  on  exhiliition  in 
New  Yorl-c  that  was  a  striking  iiluslration  of 
the  elaborateness  to  whicli  clockwork  may  be 
carried.  It  was  the  work  of  Felix  Meyer,  who 
spent  more  than  ten  years  in  its  construction. 
The  clock  is  18  feet  high,  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
deep.  It  has  2000  wheels,  runs  by  700-pi)und 
weights,  and  is  woxuid  up  once  in  twelve  days. 
When  the  clock  is  in  operation,  it  shows  the 
local  time  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds;  the 
dilTerence  in  time  at  Chicago,  Washington.  San 
Francisco,  Melbourne,  Pekin,  Cairo.  Constanti- 
nople. Saint  Petersburg,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris;  the  day  of  the  week,  calendar  day  of 
the  month,  month  and  season  of  the  year,  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  revolutions  of  the  earth  on 
its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun;  also  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  the  movement  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun.  The  (|uarter-hour  is 
struck  by  an  infant,  the  luilf-hour  by  a  youtli, 
the  three-quarter  b.y  an  old  man,  and  tlie  hour 
by  death,  as  in  the  Strassburg  clock.  As  the 
hour  strikes,  a  figure  of  Washington  rises  from 
a  chair  and  extends  its  right  hand,  presenting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  door  is 
opened  by  a  servant,  and  all  the  Presidents,  as 
far  as  and  including  Hayes,  each  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  his  time,  advance  across  the  platform, 
salute  Washington,  and  retire  through  another 
door. 

Tower-Clocks.  As  already  pointed  out,'  the 
earliest  European  clocks  were  all  tower-clocks 
— the  house  or  'chamber'  clock  being  a  later  in- 
vention, closely  connected  with  the  invention  of 
watches.  Among  the  early  clock-builders,  inge- 
nuity and  complication  of  meclianism.  as  dis- 
played in  the  automatons,  was  considered  of  more 
importance  than  accuracy  as  a  timekeeper;  but 
within  recent  years  much  scientific  skill  has 
been  used  to  construct  tower-elocks  which,  in 
spite  of  their  enormous  size  and  great  heiglit, 
with  the  accompanying  atmospheric  disturbances 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  earth,  shall  still 
be  accurate  timekeepers. 

One  of  the  largest  clocks  in  the  world  is  the 
'Westminster  clock,'  in  the  British  House  of 
Parliament,  which  was  put  in  operation  in  1860. 
Its  four  dials,  situated  180  feet  aliove  the  ground, 
are  22i->  feet  in  diameter.  Each  minute-liand 
is  14  feet  long,  and  the  hour-figures  on  the 
clock  are  2  feet  long.  The  pendulum  is  13V{;  feet 
long,  and  weighs  700  pounds.  There  are  o  bells, 
weighing  respectively  21  cwt.,  20  ewt.,  SS^A  cwt., 
78  cwt..  and  13  tons  11  ewt.,  for  striking  the 
first,  second,  and  third  quarters  and  the  hour. 
These  bells  are  hung  from  massive  wrought-iron 
framing,  in  a  chamber  above  the  dial.  The  larg- 
est, the  hour-hell,  popularly  known  as  "Big  Ben.' 
is  0  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  struck  by  a  hammer 
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weigliing  4  cwt.,  wliich  is  lifted  9  inches  ver- 
tically from  the  bell  before  it  falls.  This  bell 
and  the  great  bell  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  are 
tolled  on  the  death  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  'Westmin- 
ster clock,'  as  in  all  the  tower-clocks  formerly 
constructed,  the  mechanism  which  drives  the 
clock  is  located  in  the  tower  directly  back  of 
the  face.  But  in  tlie  city-hall  clock  erected  in 
Philadelphia  in  1899  the  clockwork  is  located 
in  tlie  main  part  of  the  building,  and  is  connected 
with  the  dial-meehanism  in  the  tower  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  Tlie  whole  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  modern  mechanisms 
- — the  governing  of  great  forces  by  compara- 
tively feeble  ones.  The  ])rimary  clock  is  an  as- 
tronomical clock,  constructed  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  disturbances  from 
dust,  moisture,  and  vibrations,  and  is  so  con- 
structed that  without  interfering  witli  its  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy  it  can  operate  four  sets  of 
hands,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  The  dials  are 
the  largest  in  the  world,  having  a  diameter  of 
25  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  tower  is  547% 
feet,  and  the  centres  of  the  dials  are  302  feet 
above  the  pavement.  The  hour-hand  is  12  feet 
long,  and  is  entirely  different  in  shape  from  the 
minute-liand.  so  they  never  can  be  mistaken. 
The  face  of  the  dial  is  made  up  of  several  pieces, 
and  the  usual  numerals  are  omitted  from  the 
face,  not  being  of  service  at  so  great  a  height. 
The  clock  was  designed  by  Warren  S.  .Jolnison; 
a  detailed  description  of  its  mechanism  was 
written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia)  for 
February.   1901. 

Electric  Clocks.  An  electric  clock  is  one 
whose  mechanism  is,  in  some  way,  either  actu- 
ated or  controlled  by  electricity.  There  are  two 
types  of  electric  clocks —  ( 1 )  Independent  clocks, 
whose  mechanism  is  kept  in  operation  by  elec- 
tricity; (2)  systems  of  clocks  Which  are  con- 
nected with  a  central  or  primary  clock  by  an 
electric  circuit,  and  are  so  arranged  that  either 
(a)  the  primary  clock  regulates  its  movements, 
at  stated  intervals,  by  forcibly  moving  the  hands 
by  an  electric  current  into  the  proper  position, 
or  (b)  the  primaiy  clock  directly  runs  the 
hands  of  the  secondary  clocks,  which  are  simply 
dials    without    independent    machinery. 

Clocks  of  the  first  class  usually  have  some 
electromagnetic  attachment  applied  to  the  mech- 
anism, which  keeps  them  constantly  wound  up; 
in  other  words,  they  are  constructed  like  ordi- 
nary clocks,  exce])t  that  they  are  self-winding. 
The  first  self-winding  clocks  were  made  as  early 
as  1855  by  Alexander  Bain,  who  applied  electro- 
magnetic attachments  to  the  bob  of  the  pendu- 
lum, which,  in  obedience  to  contacts  connected 
with  the  pendulum  itself,  attracted  it  to  and  fro. 
.Since  that  time  many  other  means  of  applying 
the  electric  current  to  keep  a  clock  running  have 
been  devised,  and  hundreds  of  patents  for  the 
same  have  been  taken  out  in  England  and 
America ;  but,  as  yet,  this  form  of  electric 
clock  has  proved  of  little  practical  value.  An- 
other form  of  independent  electric  clock  was 
put  in  operation  in  189G,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Durham  College,  Xorth  Carolina.  The  clock  is 
run  directly  by  electroniagTiets.  which  are  actu- 
ated by  a  current  from  an  earth  battery.  Tlie 
penduhnn  is  swung  by  the  electric  current,  and 
it   is   this   which   moves   the   clock.     The   works 
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and  dial  are  placed  on  the  pendulum  and  swing 
with  it. 

In  the  second  class  of  electric  clock  the 
object  is  to  keep  a  system  of  clocks  correct  by 
an  automatic  connection  with  a  central  and 
standard  timekeeper.  It  is  probaljle  that  this 
method  of  time-service  will  be  rapidly  extended, 
until  not  only  public  buildings,  but  private 
offices  are  supplied  with  time  from  a  central 
clock,  as  they  now  receive  a  common  service 
in  heat,  light,  power,  water,  etc.  Instead  of 
employing  the  central  clock  simply  as  a  regula- 
tor, it  may  be  adopted  as  an  actual  propeller  of 
the  clocks  on  its  circuit,  and  the  secondary 
clocks   become   mere   dials   for   indicating  time. 


Fig.  6.    astronomic.il  clock  is  Philadelphia  citv  baiAm 

Certain  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
electric  connection  between  tlie  main  and  sec- 
ondary clocks,  due,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
duced currents  from  crossed  telephone  or  other 
electric  wires.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it 
has  been  proposed  by  prominent  electricians 
that  the  Marconi  wireless  system  be  applied  to 
clocks,  and  thus  obviate  the  faults  of  the  old 
system.  Though  the  general  adoption  of  elec- 
trically controlled  clocks  is  a  development  of 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have 
long  been  the  subject  of  experimentation.  In 
1837  Alexander  Bain  began  to  experiment  on 
electricallv   driven    s^Tichronous    clocks,    and    in 
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184t!  his  system  was  in  use  between  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh. 

Pnevm.\tic  Clocks.  A  system  of  synchronous 
clocks  wliich  are  connected  with  the  central 
controlling  oUick  by  compressed  air  instead  of 
electricity  is  called  piunimatie.  The  clockwork 
in  the  City  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  descril)ed 
above,  is  of  this  type.  The  movement  of  the  cen- 
tral clock  compresses  air  in  the  connecting  tubes, 
and  causes  a  bellows  to  expand  at  eacli  dial, 
tlius  moving  the  hands. 

A.STR0N0M1CAL  Cx-OCKS.  An  astronomical 
clock  is  one  built  with  the  simplest  and  most 
accurate  mechanism  possible,  and  with  every 
possible  protection  against  outside  disturbances, 
so  that  its  movements  will  be  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  astronomical  calculations.  One  of  the 
most  important  considerations  for  an  accurate 
timekeeper  of  this  class  is  that  it  should  be 
maintained  at  a  constant  tempei'aturc.  and  often 
in  astronomical  observatories,  rooms  are  special- 
ly constructed  for  tliis  particular  purpose.  It  will 
l>e  noticed,  from  the  accompanying  cut  of  the 
astronomical  clock  in  the  City  Hall  at  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  dial  has  three  circles — the  minute- 
circle  above  the  centre,  the  twelve-hour  circle  be- 
neath the  centre,  and  the  hour-circle  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  dial.  A  clock  regulated  to 
keep  sidereal  time  is  sometimes  called  an  astro- 
nomical clock,  as  is  also  a  clock  having  a  dial  on 
■which  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
slio\Mi. 

Clocks  and  Watches  Exported  from  the  United  St.atks 
(From  the  Statistical  .Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1900) 


YEAR 

"Watches 

Clocks 

Total 

1891 

$275,707 
208,743 
241,758 
383,279 
357,329 
630,980 
801,491 
771,912 
819,810 
787,620 

$1,304,457 

1,020,873 

962,423 

919,534 

846,676 

929,395 

968,911 

955.557 

1,043.621 

1,190,074 

$1,580,146 

1892 

1.229,616 

1893 

1,204.181 

1894 

1,302,813 

1895 

1,204,005 

1696 

1,460,375 

1897 

1,770,402 

1898 

1,727,469 

1899.., 

1,863.431 

1900"'":.; 

1,977,694 

Clock-Makufacture  in  the  United  States. 
American  clocks  were  first  manufactured  in  Con- 
necticut, about  1800,  by  Eli  Terry.  His  clocks 
soon  became  popular,  and  he  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  when  his  sons  succeeded 
him,  under  the  name  of  the  'Terry  ilanufac- 
furing  Company.'  Many  neighboring  establish- 
ments were  soon  engaged  in  clock-manufacture, 
and  Connecticut  is  still  the  centre  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
census  of  1850,  there  were  1436  clock-factories 
and  2001  watch-factories  in  the  United  States. 
At  first  the  movements  were  constructed  of  wood, 
and  in  the  better  clocks  the  pendulum  was  of 
wood  overlaid  with  gold-leaf.  In  1814  Terry 
invented  the  'short-shelf  clock,'  which  rapidl.y 
displaced  the  long  or  hanging  clocks  previously 
made.  Brass-wheel  clocks  were  not  made  in 
the  United  States  until  18.37.  American  manu- 
facturers introduced  the  system  of  cutting  out 
the  parts  from  sheet  brass  with  a  die,  instead 
of  casting  them — a  method  which  at  once  in- 
sured greater  accuracy  as  well  as  cheapness  in 
tlje  product.  The  adoption  of  the  die  and  of 
other  forms  of  automatic  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks  has  now  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent   that   nothing   is   left   for  the   skilled 
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hand-laborer  but  the  collocation  of  the  parts. 
Coiled  springs,  instead  of  pendulums,  had  been 
used  in  European  clocks  fur  two  bundled  years 
before  tlieir  use  was  introduced  into  American 
factories ;  but  tliey  were  placed  only  in  tile  most 
expensive  clocks:  tlie  invention  of  a  reliable  but 
cheap  steel  spring,  which  could  be  placed  in  tlie 
least  expensive  clocks,  is  due  to  American  enter- 
prise, and  its  introduction  has  revolutionized  tlie 
dock-making  imlustry.  The  >mall  .-•priiig  chicks 
can  be  nianiifacturcd  and  sold  for  less  than  one 
dollar,  and  are  very  popular. 

BiBLiOGRAi'iiY.  The  following  are  general 
works  on  horology:  Saunier,  Treolisc  on  Modern 
Horoloyi/  In  Theory  and  I'riietiee,  trans,  from 
tlie  French,  by  Julien  Tujipier  and  Edward  Kigg 
(London,  1897);  Kendall,  llislorij  of  Watches 
and  Other  Timekeepers  (London,  18U7);  Grin- 
thorge,  Kudimentanj  Treatise  on  Clorks, 
Watches,  and  Bells  (London,  1883).  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (London)  for 
March  7,  18!)0,  is  an  interesting  article  by 
Julien  Tuplin,  on  "Eecent  Progress  in  British 
Watch  and  Clock  Making."  The  Supplement 
of  the  tieienti/ic  American  for  September  19, 
1896,  contains  an  article  translated  from  the 
French  on  ''Clocks  Provided  with  Automatons." 
The  Philadelphia  City-Hall  Clock  is  dcscrilied 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Phila- 
delphia) for  February,  1901.  The  Etectriciati 
(London)  for  December  2'2,  1899,  contains  an 
article  by  F.  Hope  Jones,  on  "The  Electric 
Time-Service."  See  Watch  :  Time-Signals  ; 
Time.  SrANOARn. 

CLOCK  BELL-METAL.  An  alloy  used  for 
the  making  of  bells  in  clocks,  which  may  have 
the  following  composition:  72  parts  copper.  26. .56 
parts  tin,  and  1.44  parts  silver.  The  silver  is 
added  to  give  sweetness  to  the  tone.  In  some 
cases,  bismuth  and  antimony  are  added  in  small 
quantities;  but  while  they  are  said  to  produce 
a  better  tone,  they  make  the  alloy  more  brittle. 

CLODIA.  The  infamous  sister  of  Clodius, 
and  wife  of  Quintus  Motellus  Celer,  whom  she  is 
supposed  to  have  poisoned.  She  is  identified 
with  the  Lesbia  to  whom  Catullus  addressed 
his  love-poems.  Her  younger  sister  Clodia  mar- 
ried Lucullus,  but  was  put  away  on  account  of 
her  conduct. 

CLODIUS  PULCHER,  klo'dl-iis  pulTver, 
Ptblus.  a  Roman  demagogue.  He  appears  in 
history,  in  B.C.  70,  serving  under  Lucullus  in 
Asia.  In  69  he  inipeaclied  Catiline  for  ex- 
tortion in  Africa;  but  Catiline  bribed  his  ac- 
cuser and  escaped.  Clodius  appears  to  have 
been  avaricious  and  unscrupuhms.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  62  he  was  said  to  have  had 
an  intrigue  with  Poni])eia,  wife  of  Julius  Cicsar. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  in  Cajsar's  house.  Clodius 
was  tried  for  violation  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
but  was  acquitted,  it  was  charged,  because  he 
had  bribed  the  judge.  He  was  elected  tribune 
in  59,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  exile 
Cicero,  who  had  refused  to  defend  him  in  the 
trial  for  sacrilege:  but  the  great  orator  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled,  in  spite  of  Clodius's  op- 
position. He  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  gath- 
ering around  him  the  worst  elements  of  the 
people,  until  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
pretorship  (B.C.  53)  in  opposition  to  Mila 
Both    candidates   worked    with    reckless   energy. 
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The  contest  was  ended  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
January  20,  B.C.  52.  jSlilo  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  Lanuviura.  On  the  way  he  met  Clodius,  who 
was  on  his  road  to  Rome.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  passed  each  other 
without  disturbance.  However,  some  of  the  men 
in  the  rear-guard  of  each  party  began  to  quarrel; 
a  tight  followed,  and  Clodius  was  killed.  See 
JMii.o;  and  consult  Cicero's  oration,  Fro  Milone, 
whicli,  however,  is  polemical  and  exaggerated. 

CLODPATE,  .Justice.  A  country  justice  in 
Shadwell's  comedy  Epvoiii  ^Vells. 

C  L  0  D  T  -  JURGENSBURG,  klot-y ur'gens- 
boorK,  Peter  Karlovitcii,  Baron  (1805-67).  A 
Russian  sculptor,  born  at  Reval.  He  studied  at 
the  ai'tillery  school  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  army.  He  had  his  art 
training  at  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
wlierc  he  was  ajipointed  a  professor,  and  became 
particularly  skillful  in  his  depiction  of  horses,  es- 
pecially as  seen  in  vigorous  action.  The  horses 
executed  for  the  quadriga  group  on  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1838  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  this  feature  of  his  work.  The 
four  colossal  groups  of  "Horse-Tamers,"  in  bronze, 
on  the  Anitchkov  Bridge,  Saint  Petersburg,  are 
also  by  him.  Replicas  of  two  of  these  are  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Scliloss  in  Berlin. 

CLCELIA,  kle'li-a.  A  maiden  given  by  the 
Romans  as  a  hostage  to  King  Porsenna.  She  es- 
caped from  the  Ktrurian  camp  with  some  compan- 
ions, swam  the  Tiber,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Tlie 
Romans,  how-e\er,  bent  upon  keeping  good  faith, 
sent  the  fugitives  back  to  Porsenna,  who,  in  ad- 
miration of  this  generous  action,  freed  Cloelia 
and  her  fellow-hostages,  and  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  some  of  the  Etrurian  youths.  A  statue 
was  erected  in  her  honor  on  the  Via  Sacra. 

CLCELIA  GENS.  A  patrician  clan  of  Rome, 
tracing  its  name  to  Clolius,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  /Eneas,  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  noble  Alban  house.  The  name  is  also 
spelled  Cluilia,  and,  in  its  ancient  fonn,  Cloulia. 

CLOG  ALMANAC,  A  form  of  rude  calen- 
dar, said  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  and  consisting 
of  a  square  stick  notched  for  months  and  days, 
and  showing  the  saints'  days,  moon's  phases,  and 
other  features  of  the  almanac.  Specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Jluseum  and  other  col- 
lections. 

CLOISONNE,  klwa'zo'na'.     See  Enamel. 

CLOISTER  (from  OF.  cloistre,  Ft.  clottre, 
from  ML.  clattstrum,  inclosure,  from  claiidere, 
to  close).  Strictly,  the  entire  space  inclosed 
by  the  main  encircling  wall  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment (Germ.  Kloster.  monastery),  including 
church,  dormitories,  and  all  other  buildings. 
Thus,  all  the  buildings  for  the  body  of  canons 
attached  to  a  cathedral  were  included  in  the 
term  'cloister.'  A  'cloistered  monk'  is  one  living 
within  monastic  precincts.  But  common  usage 
has  recently  limited  the  term  to  those  rectangu- 
lar courts,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  group  of 
monastic  or  canonical  buildings,  wliich  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  covered  arcade.  These 
cloisters  are  the  centre  of  monastic  life;  from 
their  arcades  the  refectory,  chapter-house,  dor- 
mitories, and  church  are  reached.  In  their  cen- 
tral open  space  or  parth  are  the  well  and  garden. 
Cathedrals  had  their  cloisters — visually  attached 
to  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  south  side 


being  reserved  for  the  episcopal  palace.  But 
in  monasteries  the  main  cloister  was  in  the 
south  ilank.  JIany  large  moiuistcries  had  more 
than  one  cloister;  one  for  the  lay  brothers,  open 
to  all  (sometimes  in  front  of  tlie  church)  ;  one 
for  the  monks;  a  third,  smaller,  for  tlie  abbot. 
In  such  great  early  Benedictine  monasteries  as 
Saint  Gall  there  was  a  cloister  for  the  artisans. 

The  earliest  examples  of  rudimentaiy  cloisters 
are  in  the  monasteries  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries,  in  Syria;  the  earliest  in  the  West 
have  disappeared,  none  being  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  century.  From  that  time  until  the 
fifteenth  century  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cloisters 
abound  everywhere.  \\'itli  the  advent  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  decay  of  the  orders  in  the 
fifteenth  and  si.xteenth  centuries,  cloisters  are 
rarer,  except  in  Italy. 

The  general  type  of  cloister  is  a  colonnade 
resting  on  a  high  jjarapet,  usually  with  a  single 
opening  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
quadrangle  leading  into  the  central  garden.  In 
earlier  cloisters  the  columns  are  single,  heavy, 
and  short,  and  the  galleries  are  more  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof  than  vaulted.  Above 
these  galleries  rises  a  second  story,  either  a 
.second  gallery  or  a  solid  construction  (dormi- 
tory) :  in  consequence  of  reconstructions,  this 
upper  story  is  very  seldom  preserved.  During 
the  twelfth  century  the  single  columns  gave  way 
to  coupled  shafts,  slenderer  and  higher  than 
those  of  the  preceding  style.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  the  North,  piers  supplemented  or  re- 
placed columns.  The  cloister  followed  the 
changes  of  style  of  other  buildings.  The  finest 
Romanesque  cloisters  are  in  southern  France 
and  Ital_y;  Germany  and  England  enter  the  field 
particularly  during  the  Gothic  period;  Italy, 
with  few  exceptions,  furnishes  the  only  fine 
Renaissance  examples.  Saint  Trophine  in  Aries 
is  a  rich,  and  Le  Puy  in  Velay  is  a  plain, 
example  of  French  Romanesque  cloisters,  while 
those  of  Thoronet  and  Silvacane  show  the  French 
Cistercian  severity,  and  those  of  Fontfroide  and 
Laon  show  transition  to  Gothic.  In  Italy  at 
the  same  time  there  was  far  greater  variety  and 
richness.  The  northern  examples  at  Verona 
( cathedral ) ,  Pomposa,  and  Bologna  ( San  Ste- 
fano)  are  simple;  but  farther  south  the  twelfth 
century  developed  richer  types,  as  in  the  Orien- 
tal examples  at  Salerno,  Ravello.  and  Amalfi,  and 
the  gem  at  Monreale  (Palermo),  with  varied 
columns  and  mosaic  decoration.  These  were 
soon  to  be  followed  by  exquisite  examples  of  the 
Roman  school  (Fossanova.  Saint  Paul,  and  the 
Lateran.  Rome).  In  fact,  Rome  possesses  an 
unrivaled  series,  from  the  heavy  cloister  of  the 
Tre  Fontane  and  San  Iiorenzo  to  the  delicate 
cloister  of  Saint  Paul,  through  all  intermediate 
stages.  Gothic  cloisters  were  beautiful  every- 
where, but  the  finest  specimens  are  those  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  especially  France.  The  arcades 
are  surmounted  by  rich  tracery,  by  which  the 
galleries,  now  usually  covered  with  lofty  groin 
vaulting,  are  well  lighted.  In  cooler  climates 
the  tracery,  sometimes  the  entire  gallery,  was 
glazed.  The  cloisters  of  Noyon,  Semur,  Sois- 
sons — the  last-named  exquisitely  rich — of  Mont- 
Saint-Michel  (with  its  novel  tripod  arrange- 
ment of  shafts),  of  Rouen,  with  a  beautiful 
second  story,  express  the  ideas  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France:  while  those 
of    the    fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries    are 
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poorer  and  inferior,  as  at  Bordeaux  and  Nur- 
Donne.  In  Germany  the  most  interestinj;  arc  tlie 
Cistercian  cloisters,  like  tliose  of  Jlaulbronn, 
Altenberg,  and  Heiligenkreuz.  In  Kngland, 
thongli  there  are  sonic  good  early  CJothic  e.x- 
aiiiples — as  at  Salisbury — the  best  are  late,  as 
.at  Gloucester,   Hereford,    and    Canterbury. 

CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH,  The.  An 
historical  novel  of  the  time  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, Ijy  Charles  Ileade  (18(il).  The  scene  is 
laid  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Italy.  Tlie  book 
should  be  read  and  contrasted  with  George  Kliot's 
Romolii.  whieli  aiipcared  almost  sinuillaneously, 
and  which  in  part  deals  with  a  like  theme. 

CLONMEL'  dr..  lioncy-mcadow).  A  munici- 
pal liorough  in  'rip]K'rary  and  Waterford  ccnin- 
ties,  Ireland,  on  l)oth  banks  of  the  Suir,  14  miles 
south-southeast  of  Cashel  (Map:  Ireland,  D  4). 
It  stands  chiefly  im  the  Tipperary  side  of  the 
Suir,  and  on  one  of  the  isles  of  the  river.  Among 
its  industries  are  flour-milling,  brewing,  and 
tanning.  The  chief  exports  are  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle.  Barges  of  20  to  50  tons 
ply  on  the  Suir  to  \\"aterford.  C'lonmel  was  an 
important  place  in  Danish  times.  In  tlie  thir- 
teenth century  the  Franciscans  established  uni- 
versities in  the  town.  In  1650  Cromwell  be- 
sieged the  town  and  demolished  the  castle. 
Clonniel  was  the  birthplace  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  novelist.  C'lonmel  is  still  a  great  tourist 
resort,  but  there  lias  been  a  gradual  decrease 
in  its  population.  In  1S71  it  numbered  about 
10,000;  in  1000,  about  8000. 

CLONTARF'  dr..  bull's  meadow).  A  to\™ 
of  Ireland,  about  three  miles  east-northeast  of 
Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  It  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months  for  sea- 
l)athing.  and  there  are  many  hand.some  villas  in 
the  vicinity.  Clontarf  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where,  in  1014.  Brian  Boroimhe  (q.v.)  met  his 
death  while  winning  a  great  victory  over  the 
Danes.     Population,  in  1900,  al)out  5000. 

CLOOTS,  klots,  or  KLOOTZ,  .Jean  Baptiste 
DU  Val-de-C4race,  Baron  (1755-94).  A  free- 
thinking  philosopher  and  republican  enthusiast 
of  tlie  French  Revolution,  generally  referred  to  as 
'Anacharsis  C'loots,  the  Orator  of  the  Hu- 
man Race.'  He  was  born  June  24,  1755,  at 
Gnadenthal,  near  Cleves,  the  son  of  a  German 
baron  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  educated  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  Tliere  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  ex- 
tremely rationalistic  ideas  on  religion  and  poli- 
ties, which  were  strengthened  by  a  short  residence 
in  Berlin,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Pots- 
dam philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  his  uncle, 
Cornelius  de  Pauw.  Returning  to  France  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  C'loots  began  the  campaign 
of  Reason  by  an  attack  on  revealed  reli,gion, 
and  published  a  curious  book,  entitled  Ci'rtitude 
('re  pretires  du  Miiltonirthme — a  satirical  work, 
which  fell  somewhat  flat.  A  visit  to  England, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Burke,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent, 
which  his  income  of  10,000  livres  a  year  al- 
lowed him  to  make  in  ease  and  comfort.  Every- 
where he  took  occasion  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  equality,  and  frafernity.  and 
in  several  countries  be  barely  escaped  imprison- 
ment. From  Portugal  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  sent  him  post-haste  to 
Paris,  where  he  at  once  began  to  play  an  im- 


portant part.  He  was  instrumental  in  spreading 
rci)ul)lican  principles  in  Brittany,  and  on  June 
19,  1790,  he  appearcil  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  the  head  of  a  throng  of  Parisians 
from  the  slums  dressed  up  in  fantastic  costume 
to  represent  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
livered a  magnilo(|Uent  oration  in  behalf  of 
'I'nivcrsal  Kepuldleaiiism.'  'I'o  sliow  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  principles,  he  discarded  his  rank  and 
titles  (though  not  his  income)  and  stood  forth  be- 
fore the  world  as  ',\nacharsis  Cloots,  Orator  of 
(he  Human  Race,  Reiiresentative  of  the  Oppressed 
Sovereign  Peoi)les  of  Mankind.'  Cloots  was 
made  a  French  citizen,  and  in  1792  was  elected 
to  the  National  Convention.  He  urged  a  war 
of  republican  propaganda  against  Europe,  and 
\oted  for  the  death  of  the  King,  'in  the  name 
of  the  human  race.'  He  was  popular  with  the 
visionaries  and  with  the  lower  lu'ders  of  Paris. 
but  incurred  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of 
Robespierre.  In  consequence,  Cloots  was  ex- 
pelled first  from  the  .Jacobin  Club,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  Convention.  He  was  finally 
arrested  in  1794,  and  after  a  summary  trial 
was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  together  with  Heberl 
and  his  followers.  March  24,  1794.  He  left  a 
number  of  pseudo-philoso])hical  and  political 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are  L'oniteur  du  genre 
htimain  (1791)  and  Base  const  it  tit  ioiielle  de  /« 
republiqne  du  penre  humaiii  (1793).  For  his 
life,  consult:  Avenel,  Anacharsis  Cloots,  Voia- 
teur  du  genre  humain  (Paris,  1865);  Gallois, 
Histoire  des  journaux  et  des  journalistes  de  la 
revolution  fraiifaise,  vol.  ii. ;  Bax,  Outlines  from 
a  iVeic  Htiindpoint    (London,  1891). 

CLORIDANO,  klo're-dii'no.  A  young  :Moor, 
in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso,  the  friend  of 
IMedoro.  \\'ith  whom  he  seeks  tlie  body  of  King 
Dardinello  on  the  battlelield. 

CLORIN'DA.  (1)  In  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
livered, a  leader  of  the  forces  opposing  the 
Crusaders  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred 
falls  in  love  with  her,  but  accidentally  kills  her 
in  a  combat  at  night,  and  administers  Christian 
baptism  to  her  before  her  death.  (2)  In  Fletch- 
er's Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  beautiful  character 
on  which  Milton  drew  in  Comus. 

CLO'RIS.  A  maiden  in  love  with  Prince 
Prettyinan  in  Buckingham's  The  Rehearsal,  who 
commits  suicide  when  he  weds  old  Joan. 

CLOSE  ( from  OF.  clos,  p.p.  of  clore,  to  shut, 
from  Lat.  claudere,  to  close).  A  term  in  her- 
aldry. When  the  wings  of  a  bird  are  down  and 
close  to  the  body,  it  is  described  as  close.  The 
word  is  used  only  with  reference  to  birds  ad- 
dicted to  flight.     See  Heraldry. 

CLOSE.  A  space  inclosed  by  a  wall  or  fence; 
a  court,  yard,  or  quadrangle;  a  narrow  side- 
street  or  passage  leading  to  a  court;  especially 
the  precincts  of  a  cathedral  or  a  monastery. 

In  a  legal  sense,  it  is  a  parcel  of  land  in 
which  some  one  has  an  interest,  amounting  at 
least  to  a  right  to  present  possession,  and  which 
in  fiction  of  law  is  considered  as  inclosed  by  an 
ideal  or  invisible,  if  not  real,  boundary.  Break- 
ing or  entering  another's  close  is  a  trespass. 
The  term  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United 
Sta.tes.    See  Curtilage;  Fee;  Tee.spass. 

CLOSE  POLLINATION.     See  Pollination. 

CLOSE  (klos)  TIME.  A  portion  of  the 
year  during  which  game  or  fish  may  not  be  killed 
or   caught.      See   Game-I.aw.s. 


CLOSET. 

CLOSET,  klo-zf-t/  (OF.  closet,  ilini.  .if  clus, 
close).  In  licralilry  (q-v.),  the  h.ilf  of  the 
bar. . 

CLOS'TER-SEVEN  (Klostkr-Zeve.v)  .  See 
William  Arciisn  s,  Duke  of  f'unilieilaml. 

CLO'SURE,  or  CLOTURE,  kloti.ir'  (OF. 
(:}onurc,  Fr.  cloture,  from  Lat.  clausula,  a  clos- 
ing, from  ckitiderc,  to  close ) .  A  rule  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  tlie  English  Parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  iirolonged  discussion, 
and  bringing  matters  under  debate  to  an  issue. 
It  had  its  origin  in  18S2,  when  the  policy  of 
obstruction  adupted  by  the  Irish  members  made 
legislation  impossible.  It  was  decided  then  that, 
at  the  re(|uest  of  40  members,  the  .Speaker  might 
declare  debate  closed,  and  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
question  under  discussion.  As  modified  in  1887 
the  rule  now  stands  that  the  Speaker  may  cut 
off  discussion  at  the  request  of  200  members, 
or  at  the  request  of  100  only,  if  less  than  40 
members  vote  in  the  negative.  In  France  the 
cloture  has  also  been  frequently  used,  since  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18.51.  In  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
the  .same  object  is  attained  by  moving  the 
'previous  question.' 

CLOT,  khj,  Antoixe  Bartiiiclemy,  or  Clot 
Bey  ( 17;t3-1808).  A  French  physician,  born  at 
Grenoble.  He  studied  at  ilontpellier,  and  for 
several  years  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  at 
Marseilles.  After  1822  he  lived  mostly  in 
Egj'pt.  where  by  order  of  Mehemet  Ali  he  estab- 
lished hospitals  and  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
colleges  .and  organized  the  medical  service  of  the 
Army  and  Xavy.  In  1832  he  was  given  the  rank 
of  an  Eg;\-ptian  bey,  and  in  1830  that  of  a  gen- 
eral. After  the  death  of  Jlehemet  Ali,  t'lot  left 
Egypt  and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
-Marseilles.  In  18.54  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
became  physician  -  in  -  ordinaiy  to  the  Viceroj', 
Saul  Pasha.  Clot's  gieat  activity  as  an  organ- 
iser did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  im- 
portant seientilie  observations  and  gathering 
large  scientific  collections.  His  published  works 
include:  Kclation  des  epidemies  de  cholH'a-mor- 
hus  qui  oiit  rrgnd  u  VHeggias,  a  Suez  el  euEgypte 
(1832)  ;  Dc  la  peste  obseri'>(e  en  Egypte  (1840)  ; 
Coup  d'oe.il  sur  la  peste  et  les  quarantaines 
(1851)  ;  Mi-lUmet-Ali,  Vice-roi  d'Egypte  (1862)  ; 
De  I'nphthalmie,  du  trichiasis,  de  I'enlropion  et 
de  la  ctilaracte  oisemes  en  Egypte  (1864)  ;  and 
Un  dernier  mot  sur  la  non-contagion  de  la  peste 
(1866). 

CLOTAIRE,  kbVtrir'.  I.  and  II.     See  Mebo- 

VINtilANS. 

CLOTBTJR.     See  Cocklebuk. 

CLO'TEN.  The  stepson  of  Cymbeline,  in 
Shakespeare's  Cyinhrlinc — a  malicious  character. 

CLOTH.     See  Woolen  and  Worsted  ]Manu- 

FACTl'KES:    WeA\7XG. 

CLOTHES  -  MOTH.  Any  of  several  small 
moths  of  the  genus  Tinea,  the  larvse  of  which 
feed  on  woolen  fabrics  and  furs.  In  the  United 
States  the  depredations  wrought  by  clothes- 
moths,  or  'moth,'  are  caused  by  at  least  three 
difi'erent  species,  which  dill'er  both  in  structure 
and  habits.  One  (Tinea  pcllionella)  is  a  small 
brown  moth,  with  darker  brown  spots  on  the 
fore  wings,  whose  larvse  live  within  a  ease  com- 
posed of  bits  of  the  food-material  bound  together 
with   silk.     As  the   larv-Te   increase   in   size,   the 
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silk  cases  are  lengthened,  and  when  the  case 
becomes  too  narrow  it  is  split  open  and  a  new 
part  is  inserted,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by 
clianging  the  caterpillar  from  time  to  time  to 
differently  colored  materials.  The  larva  of 
i'liother,  the  carpet-moth  (Tinea  tapetzella), 
lives  within  a  winding  gallery  made  up  of  bits, 
of  carpet  or  other  cloth  held  together  with  silk. 
Its  fore  wings  are  blackish  and  yellowish  white; 
the  hind  wings  and  head  are  dark  gray.  The 
straw-eiihired  species  (Tinea  hisrtliclla)  has  a 
naked  larva  that  spins  a  little  silk  over  its  food- 
material,  but  makes  neither  a  eai5e  nor  a  eal- 
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a,  The  moth  ;  b,  feeding?  larva;  c,  pupa  in  case. 

Icry.  When  ready  to  ])upate  a  cocoon  is  spun, 
which,  like  the  larval  cases  of  the  foregoing,  is 
comjiosed  of  fragments  of  cloth  bound  together 
by  silk.  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  woolen 
clothes  and  furs  should  be  thoroughly  brushed 
and  subjected  to  direct  sunliglit.  They  should 
tlien  be  carefullj'  packed  away  in  clotli  bags  or 
tight  boxes,  together  with  naphtha  -  balls  or 
tobacco-leaves.  Tarred  paper  and  plenty  of 
newsijapers  are  useful  for  wrapping  up  rugs. 
Bits  of  eamphor-wood  or  cedar  are  also  helpful 
in  keeping  out  moths.  A  few  drops  of  carbon 
bisulphide  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  tight  com- 
jartraent  containing  infested  goods  will  kill 
moths  and  eggs:  but  as  it  is  very  inflammable 
and  the  fumes  are  injurious  to  man.  it  sliould  be 
used  with  caution.  Benzine  and  gasoline  are 
also  useful  but  rather  dangerous  moth-killers, 
and  printer's  ink  is  poisonous.  The  best  pre- 
ventive for  rugs,  etc.,  is  constant  use  and  'kick- 
ing about;'  for  small  garments  and  furs,  in- 
closure  in  tight  cloth  bags.  Consult  Marlatt, 
Household  Insecls  of  the  United  States  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1896). 

CLO'THO  (Lat..  from  Gk.  K\weib,KIOthd,  the 
Spinster,  from  K\ih$eiv,  kldlhciti,  to  spin).  One 
(if  the  three  Fates.     See  P.\RC.E. 

CLOTIL'DA,  S.A.INT  (c.475-,54.5).  A  daughter 
of  Chilperic,  King  of  Burgundy,  and  wife  of 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks.  Her  fatlier  and 
mother  were  murdered  by  her  uncle,  Gundebald, 
who  spared  the  child  and  educated  her.  She  was 
married  to  Clovis  (q.A'. ),  who  through  her  in- 
fluence was  converted  to  Athanasian  Christianity 
in  496.  He  avenged  the  murder  of  her  family 
by  reducing  Gundebald  to  subjection.  After  the 
death  of  C^lovis  Clotilda  jjersiiaded  her  sons  to 
renew  the  quarrel,  and  a  war  followed  that 
ended  in  llie  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Prank- 
ish kingdr*!.  Clotilda  retired  to  Tours,  and 
practiced  the  austerities  of  a.  devotee  until  her 
de.ath.  She  was  buried  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
Peter,  which  she  had  built  in  Paris,  and  was  can- 
ionized   by    Pope    Pelagius,      There    is   a   statue 
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of  her  in  the  Luxembouri;,  iuul  a  fine  church  in 
leer  honor  was  built  in  I'aris  between  lS-10  and 
I80O. 

CLOUD,  The.       One  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley's 

best-known  pociiis   (1820). 

CLOUD,  CLOUDINESS  (AS.  clinl,  mass 
of  rock,  hillock,  which  a  cloud  often  resembles). 
In  general,  anything  that  obscures  the  vision 
through  a  clear  atmosphere,  as  clouds  of  dust, 
smoke,  or  moisture.  The  clouds  of  smoke  over 
cities  and  from  forest  iircs  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  over  the  plains  of  India  have  an  important 
temporary  inlluence  on  local  climate.  In 
meteorology,  the  terms  denote  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  precipitated  from  an  invisible 
state  of  vapor  into  minute  globular  particles 
that  float  for  a  long  time  in  the  air.  These 
particles  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  descend 
rapidly  through  the  ordinaiy  atmosphere,  even 
when  perfectly  still,  on  account  of  its  vi.scous 
resistance  or  so-called  internal  lluid-friction. 
The  gentlest  ascending  current  or  the  slight  ver- 
tical component  of  a  nearly  horizontal  current 
surtices  to  keep  the  cloiuly  particles  from  falling 
to   the   ground. 

The  condensation  of  the  invisible  moisture  of 
the  air  into  particles  of  water  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  the  free  atmosphere  without  a 
decided  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  this  may 
occur  in  three  ways:  ( 1 )  If  air  comes  in  contact 
with  a  cold  solid,  the  latter  may  be  covered 
with  dew;  but  if  two  masses  of  warm-moist  and 
cold-moist  air  come  together,  a  slight  condensa- 
tion and  haze  or  cloud  may  be  formed  where 
they  mix  with  each  other.  These  clouds  by 
mixture  have  been  extensively  studied  by  Bril- 
louin.  (2)  If  moist  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  of 
heat,  the  coolest  portions  will  soon  fall  to  the 
temperature  of  tlie  dew-point,  and  the  vapor 
therein  begin  to  become  visible  as  a  fog;  these 
foggy  particles  radiate  rapidly,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  coolness  of  the  air  and  stimulating  the 
formation  of  more  fog.  (3)  But  the  principal 
method  by  which  cooling  is  effected  in  order 
to  form  cloiul  is  the  process  called  dynamic  cool- 
ing, tirst  expounded  bv  Espy.  Kelvin.  Rcye.  aiul 
Peslin.  and  developed  in  detail  by  Bezold  and 
Bigelow.  Air  expands  when  it  is  brought  under 
lower  barometric  pressiire;  it  may  be  by  beiiig 
pushed  up  over  a  mountain,  or  it  may  be  by  rising 
up  because  of  its  own  buoyancy.  In  either  case, 
the  expansion  takes  place  against  the  adjacent 
air,  and  presses  the  latter  to  one  side.  This  opera- 
tion constitutes  work  done  on  the  resisting  air, 
and    work    involves    the    action    of    some    force 
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which,  in  the  i)resent  case,  is  almost  invariably 
the  expansive  force  due  to  the  heat  that  is  latent 
in  tlu'  atnuisphen — viz.  in  the  air  and  vaj)or 
combined,  or  the  so-called  thermal  content. 

The  work  done  in  exjiansion  is  said  to  be  d(me 
at  thi^  expense  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  air; 
(jr,  heal  is  abstracted  from  the  expanding  air 
in  order  to  do  work  on  the  air  that  is  being 
pushed  aside.  Consecpiently,  the  expanding  air 
grows  cool  in  i)roportion  to  the  work  done. 
When  it  is  thereby  cooled  to  the  dew-point,  the 
vapor  begins  to  condense  ujjon  dust  particles 
as  solid  nuclei  and  forms  liquid  drops;  this  in- 
volves the  giving  up  of  a  large  amount  of  heat 
kuown  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  which 
has  to  be  lost  by  radiation  from  the  di'op, 
wherefore  the  cooling  of  the  mass  becomes  much 
slower.  In  this  process  of  condensation,  a  given 
amount  of  cooling  requires  a  much  larger  amount 
of  expansion,  and  therefore  of  work  done,  than 
in  the  previous  stage  before  cloudy  condensation 
began.  This  stage  is  illustrated  in  the  formation 
of  the  cumulus  clouds  seen  with  showers  or  thun- 
der storms  or  especially  in  hail  weather.  On  these 
occasions,  the  cumulus  clouds  grow  rapidly  up- 
ward to  great  heights.  The  tipper  parts  of  these 
clouds  can  be  at  such  a  low  temperature  as  to 
contain  snow  or  hail  in  place  of  water  particles. 
Tile  forms  and  the  quantities  of  clouds,  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  their  movements,  the 
apparent  changes  they  undergo,  and  many  other 
peculiarities  have  for  a  century  past  formed  an 
item  of  increasing  importance  in  the  studj'  of 
meteorology. 

The  first  step  toward  simplifying  and  harmon- 
izing the  old  meteorological  records  was  taken 
by  Luke  Howard,  in  1802,  in  his  proposed  classi- 
fication of  clouds  into  three  jirimary  forms 
(cirrus,  cumulus,  stratus),  and  three  interme- 
diate forms  {cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus,  and 
cuiniilo-strntus) ,  and  these  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  modern  ob.servers;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  they  do  not  give  a 
sufficient  range  of  terms  to  enable  one  easily  to 
classify  and  describe  all  the  varieties  of  clouds 
that  are  to  be  ob.served.  Probably  no  simple  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature  would  suffice  to  do  this, 
and  Cleveland  Abbe  has  proposed  for  special 
students  a  system  of  symbols  based  on  the 
methods  of  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
clouds.  The  many  other  modificntions  and  new 
terms  that  have  been  suggested  are  well  com- 
pared and  discussed  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Clayton,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatorj',  near  Boston,  Mass. 


Mean  Heights  and  VELOaTiEB  of  Clouds  at  Washington.  O.C.,  April.  1896,  to  March.  1897.. 


Cirrus 

Cirro-stratus 

CiiTO-cumuluB 

Alto-stratus 

.\lto-fuimilus 

Strato-cumulus 

Nimbus 

Cumulus,  dome 

top 

base 

Cumulo-Dimbus,  top... 

"  ••       base.. 

Stratus 


MEAN  HEIGHTS 


April  to      October  to 
September       March 


Meters 

10.368 

10,620 

8,820 

5,772 

.■i.OSO 

2,870 

1.926 

3.068 

1.819 

1.182 

1.965 

1.760 

838 


Meters 

9..'ill 
9,626 
7.413 
4.801 
3,822 
2.399 
1,804 
2,866 
1.694 
1.198 
3,730 


1,132 


MEAN  VELOCITIES 


EXTREME   HEIGHTS 


Se^timtr    °  M^a'ci.*"    Maximum     Minimum 


M.  P.  S. 
30.3 
26,9 
23.4 
17.6 
16,5 
10.5 
8.6 


7.0 

i's'.'s 


M.  P.  S. 
34.9 
30.4 
.33.4 
21,3 
21.1 
15,1 
11,9 


10,9 
2i','i 


Meters 
17.182 
16,144 

15.411 
16,562 
10.167 
7.285 
4.022 


5,242 
15,903 


Meters 
5.354 
5-.142 
3.067 
1.613 
1.624 
1,375 
634 
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The  descriptive  ablircviations  and  classifica- 
tion introduced  by  tho  International  Meteorolog- 
ical C'ongress,  licld  at  Jlunich  in  1891,  is  that 
which  is  now  adopted  more  or  less  completely 
bj'  all  the  national  weather  bureaus.  Sj'stematic 
observations  upon  the  heights  and  movements  of 
all  clouds  were  made  at  many  stations  through- 
out tlie  world  in  concert  from  May  1,  ISItU,  to 
July  1,  1897.  From  these  observations  a  general 
idea  of  the  heiglits  of  the  respective  kinds  of 
clouds  may  be  gatliered,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing list,  compiled  from  Professor  Bigelow's  Re- 
port on  International  Cloudn:(yrk  of  the  United 
fitnfes  Weather  liurcaii,  page  20.  The  titles  and 
descriptions  of  the  clouds  are  as  used  by  the 
International  Committee. 

CiRRr.s  ((';.).  Isolated  feathery  clouds  of 
line  fibrous  texture,  generally  brilliant  white, 
frequently  arranged  in  bands  which  spread  like 
the  meridians  on  a  celestial  globe  over  a  part  of 
the  sky,  and  converge  in  perspective  toward  one 
or  two  opposite  points  of  the  horizon.  (In  the 
formation  of  such  bands,  cirro-stratus  and  cirro- 
cumulus  often  take  part.) 

C'irro-Stratus  ( ('(.  .S'. ) .  Fine  whitish  veil, 
sometimes  quite  dift'use.  giving  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance to  the  sky,  and  called  by  many  'cirrus 
haze,'  and  sometimes  of  more  or  less  distinct 
structure,  exhiljiting  tangled  fibres.  The  veil 
often  produces  halos  around  the  sun  and  moon 
when  seen  through  it. 

CiRRO-CuMUtrs  (f'i.  Cu.).  Fleecy  cloud. 
Small  white  balls  and  wisps,  without  shadows, 
Oi'  with  very  faint  shadows,  which  are  arranged 
in  groups  and  often  in  rows. 

Alto-Cumulus  (A.  Cu.).  Dense  fleecy  cloud. 
Larger  whitish  or  grayish  balls,  with  shaded 
portions,  grouped  in  flocks  or  rows,  frequently 
■so  close  together  that  their  edges  meet.  The 
different  balls  are  generally  larger  and  more 
compact  (passing  into  strato-cumuhis)  toward 
the  centre  of  the  group,  and  more  delicate  and 
wispy  (passing  into  cirro-cumulus)  on  its 
edges.  They  are  very  frequently  arranged  in 
lines  in  one  or  two  directions. 

Alto-Str.\ti:s  {A.  .S'. ).  Thick  veil  of  a  giay 
or  bluish  color,  exhibiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sun  and  moon  a  brighter  portion,  which,  with- 
out causing  halos,  may  produce  corona?.  This 
form  shows  gradual  transitions  to  cirro-stratus; 
but,  '  according  to  the  measurements  made  at 
Cpsala,  was  of  only  half  the  altitude. 

Strato-Cumulus  (j8.  Cu.).  Large  balls  or 
rolls  of  dark  cloud,  which  frequently  cover  the 
whole  sky,  especially  in  winter,  and  give  it  at 
times  an  undulated  appearance.  The  stratum  of 
strato-cumulus  is  usually  not  very  thick,  and 
blue  sky  often  appears  in  the  breaks  through  it. 
Between  this  form  and  the  alto-cumulus  all 
possible  gradations  are  found.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  nimbus  by  the  ball-like  or  rolled 
form,  and  because  it  does  not  tend  to  bring 
rain. 

Nimbus  CX.).  Eain-clouds.  Dense  masses  of 
dark,  formless  clouds,  with  ragged  edges,  from 
which  generally  continuous  rain  or  snow  is  fall- 
ing. Through  the  breaks  in  these  clouds  there 
is  almost  always  seen  a  higher  sheet  of  cirro- 
stratus  or  alto-stratus.  If  the  mass  of  nimbus 
is  torn  up  into  small  patches,  or  if  low  frag- 
ments of  cloud  are  floating  much  below  a  great 
nimbus,  they  may  be  called  fraeto-nimbtis 
(the  'scud'  of  the  sailors). 


Cumulus  {Cu.).  Woolpack  clouds.  Thick 
clouds,  whose  summits  are  domes  with  pro- 
tuberances, but  whose  bases  are  flat.  These 
clouds  appear  to  form  in  a  diurnal  ascensional 
movement,  which  is  almost  always  apparent. 
When  the  cloud  is  opposite  tlie  sun,  the  surfaces 
v/hich  are  usually  seen  by  the  observer  are  more 
brilliant  than  the  edges  of  the  protuberances. 
When  the  illumination  comes  from  the  side,  this 
cloud  shows  a  strong  actual  shadow;  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  sky,  however,  it  appears  dark, 
with  bright  edges.  The  true  cumulus  shows  a 
sharp  border  above  and  below.  It  often  torn  by 
strong  winds,  the  detached  parts  {fracto- 
cumulus)    present  continual  changes. 

CuMULO-XiMBUS  (Cm.  A".).  Thunder-cloud; 
shower-cloud.  Heavy  masses  of  clouds,  rising 
like  mountains,  towers,  or  anvils,  generally  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  by  a  veil  or  screen  of  fibrous 
texture  ( 'false  cirrus' ) ,  and  below  by  nimbus- 
like masses  of  cloud.  From  their  base  generally 
fall  local  showers  of  rain  or  snow,  and  some- 
times hail  or  sleet.  The  upper  edges  are  either 
of  compact,  cumulus-like  outline,  and  form  mas- 
sive summits,  surrounded  by  delicate  false  cir- 
rus, or  the  edges  themselves  are  drawn  out 
into  cirrus-like  filaments.  This  last  form  is 
most  common  in  "spring  showers.'  The  front  of 
thunder-storm  clouds  of  wide  extent  sometimes 
shows  a  great  arch  stretching  across  a  portion 
of  the  sky,  which  is  uniformly  lighter  in  color. 

Stk.vtus  {S).  'Lifted  fog'  in  a  horizontal 
stratum.  When  this  stratum  is  torn  by  the 
wind  or  by  mountain  sunnnits  into  irregular 
fragments,  they  may  be  called  fracto-stratus. 

In  general,  the  cirrus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cirro- 
cumulus  are  the  highest  and  swiftest ;  the  alto- 
stratus,  alto  -  cumulus,  strato  -  cumulus,  and 
cumulo-nimbus  are  median:  the  nimbus,  cumu- 
lus, and  stratus  are  lowest  and  slowest.  These 
three  groups  are  also  generally  distinctive  as  to 
their  appearances  and  methods  of  formation. 

There  are  some  rarer  forms  of  clouds  that 
have  received  special  or  local  names,  such  as 
the  following:  Phosphorescent,  sometimes  called 
iridescent,  opalescent,  or  luminous  night  clouds. 
These  are  seen  even  at  midniglit  in  Europe  as 
distant,  pure  white  clouds,  near  the  horizon. . 
Measurements  appear  to  show  that  they  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  above  sea-level ;  they  may 
possibly  be  self-luminous  or  pliosphorescent,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  shine  by  reflecting 
the  light  from  a  distant  twilight.  Hoods,  or 
false  cirri,  enveloping  a  mountain-top,  or  the 
summit  of  a  cumulus  dome.  These  are  formed 
in  the  air  that  is  pushing  upward  over  the 
obstructing  mountain.  The  tablecloth  of  Table 
Mountain  at  Cape  Town  is  formed  somewhat 
like  the  hood,  but  covers  the  whole  flat  top  of  the 
mountain  and  hangs  down  a  little  way  over  the 
leeward  cliff's  with  frayed  edges  as  the  cloud- 
matter  evaporates  back  into  invisible  moisture. 

The  helm-cloud  and  helm-bar  are  stationary 
clouds,  formed  at  the  summits  of  standing  waves 
of  air.  WTien  an  east  wind  blows  over  the 
Crossfell  Eange,  in  Cumberland,  England,  there 
is  formed  not  merely  a  cloud  or  hood  or  helmet 
with  rain  at  the  summit  of  the  range,  but  a 
series  of  undulations  to  the  leeward,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  rise  high  enough  as  a  standing 
wave  to  form  a  cloud  at  its  summit;  through 
this  cloud,  in  fact,  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  the 
cloud-particles  formed  on  the  windward  side  are 
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earriiHl  up  tlirough  tlio  clourl  and  doun  ajiain  on 
the  leeward  side,  evapurating  and  di-appearing 
as  they  descend  at  al)oul  the  same  level  as  when 
they  were  formed  on  the  windward  side.  Tornado 
cloud  and  ictilrrcjmitl  cloud  are  the  distinctive, 
cloud-like  form  that  readies  down  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  tlic  cartli  or  ocean  from  (he  main 
cloud-mass  above,  and  marUs  the  central  axis  of 
a  whirliiij;  mass  of  air.  Within  such  a  wliirl, 
the  barometric  ])ressure  is  reduced  by  reason  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  any  air  that  is  drawn 
inward  expands,  cools,  and  forms  cloud,  just  as 
it  would  do  if  it  rose  upward  into  regions  of 
lower  pressure.  When  the  whirl  ceases,  the 
cloud  immediately  disappears.  (Iloho-cirnis,  a 
cirrus  cloud  having  a  globular  form,  from  which 
stream  downward  tibres  or  filaments,  as  though 
the  particles  of  the  globular  mass  were  being 
pulled  out  by  the  wind,  or  were  settling  down 
by  their  own  weight  into  air-currents  of  a  ditt'er- 
ent  velocity  horizontal.  Mammato  ■  cKiiiuhis, 
protuberances  or  pockets  on  the  under  side  of 
an  otherwise  flat-bottomed  cloud,  as  though  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  cloud  were  settling  down 
in  groups  from  the  main  cloud.  This  formation 
may  also  sometimes  represent  the  central  por- 
tions of  adjacent  whirls  of  air  rising  uj)  into 
the  clouds:  but  this  latter  phenomenon,  which 
has  been  seen  by  Aiibe,  is  probably  not  so  fre- 
quent as  the  former. 

The  study  of  the  movements  of  the  clouds  is 
our  principal  source  of  information  relative  to 
the  general  motion  of  the  air  at  considerable 
heights  above  the  sea  or  land.  During  the  past 
fifty  years  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  matter,  and  the  use  of  the 
nephoseope  and  photogram-me.ter  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  accuracy  of  observation.  By  inter- 
national agreement,  special  observations  were 
made  in  many  countries  in  1896  and  1807,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  during  the  years 
1898-1901:  of  these  reports  the  most  important 
is  that  by  Prof,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  published  in  the 
Anmidl  Report  of  Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  average  area  covered  by  clouds,  taking 
the  globe  as  a  whole,  is  about  one-half  of  its 
surface.  They,  therefore,  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  distribution  of  solar  heat  over  the 
earth's  surface  and  within  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consideration  of  this  influence  alone  is  a 
very  important  but  difficult  problem  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  See 
Dew;  Ev.m'or.vtiox :  Xepiioscope;  Raix;  Ssow, 

CLOUDBERRY  (ME,  cloud,  mass  of  rock, 
hill,  AS.  cliid,  round  mass,  mass  of  rock  + 
herri/)  (Rubvs  clwrna-iiiorus) .  A  plant  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  dewberry,  which  it  re- 
sembles. It  has  a  trailing  habit  of  growth,  and 
never  attains  a  height  of  more  than  8  to  10 
inches ;  the  leaves,  few.  large,  lobed,  and  some- 
what kidney-shaped :  the  flower  large  and  white, 
male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  the 
female  plant  producing  an  orange-red  fruit  equal 
in  size  to  a  dewberry,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  elevated  moors:  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  it  is  much  more  abundant,  and  the 
fruit  is  highly  valued  and  made  into  excellent 
preserves.  In  America  it  is  found  only  sparingly 
south  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  but  it  is  com- 
mon    and     greatly     prized     in     Newfoundland, 


Liibrador,  Xova  Scotia,  and  northern  Quebec. 
It  is  abundant  through  northern  t;anad;i,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
north  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  Unfortunately,  the 
plant  is  of  dillicnlt  cultivation,  and  no  attempt 
to  make  it  pnuhice  fruit  freely  in  our  gardens 
has  yet  been  successful.  Scunewhat  similar  to 
the  chmdbcrry  is  liiibus  geoides,  whicli  yields  ji 
very  agreeable  fruit,  as  large  as  a  raspberry,  one 
of  the  few  native  fruits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
the  Falkland   Islands, 

CLOUDBURST,     A  term  first  applied  in  the 

United  States  about  18-10,  and  in  India  about 
1860,  to  a  sudden  extraordinarily  heavy  local 
rain.  No  definite  rate  or  anujunt  of  rainfall,  or 
area  covered  by  it,  has  been  assigned  as  a  limit 
proper  for  distinguishing  cloudbursts  from 
ordinary  heavy  rains.  Many  special  cases  of 
cloudliursts  have  been  descril)ed  in  English  and 
American  meteorological  journals,  especially  in 
the  United  l^tatcs  Montktij  ^^'enthrr  Review, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  term  is 
rarely  used  unless  si.x  or  more  inches  of  rain 
fall,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  or  more  inches  per 
hour.  Thus,  in  one  case,  10  inches  fell  in  an 
hour;  in  another,  the  extreme  case,  21  inches. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  these  heavy  rains:  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  heaviest  cover  more  than  an  acre,  or 
that  the  lighter  ones  cover  more  than  a  square 
mile.  Several  cloudbursts  have  occurred  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
the  great  rains  that  cause  the  heavy  floods 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians  from 
Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  sometimes  attain  the 
intense  local  character  that  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  term  cloudburst.  Professor  Ferrel 
has  explained  how  a  mass  of  water  can  be  held 
within  the  cloud  by  means  of  rapidly  ascending 
currents;  but  there  is  scant  evidence  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  strong  ascending  wind 
required  by  this  explanation,  and  it  seems 
equally  possible  that  cloudbursts  may  result 
from  the  sudden  formation  of  a  large  mass  of 
rain  in  a  very  tall  cloud,  rather  than  from  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  rain  in  the  clouds. 
Consult:  Ferrel.  Recent  Advances  (Washington, 
1885),  and  his  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 
(New   York.    isn:l). 

CLOUD  ON  TITLE.  An  apparent  defect  in 
the  title  to  real  estate,  based  on  a  written  instru- 
ment, judgment,  or  order  of  court,  which  pur- 
ports to  create  an  interest  or  lien  in  or  an 
incumbrance  U])on  the  land  in  question.  The 
person  whose  land  is  so  aflTected  may  have 
the  'cloud'  removed  by  appropriate  proceeding 
in  equity,  instituted  by  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
bill  to  quiet  possession,  known  specifically  as  a 
liill  to  remove  cloud  on  title.'  The  judgment 
of  the  court  may  direct  the  obnoxious  instrument 
to  be  delivered  up  and  canceled,  or  the  record  of 
such  incumbrance  or  lien  canceled,  or  may  by 
decree  declare  a  judgment,  order  of  coirrt.  or 
proceedings  under  an  invalid  tax-levy,  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  so  far  as  the  land  in  question 
is  concerned. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  remedy,  however,  the 
instrument  or  act  purporting  to  create  the  cloud 
on  title  must  have  apparent  validity.  A  deed 
or  mortgage  void  upon  its  face  does  not  create 
a  cloud,  and  cannot  be  attacked  by  such  a 
proceeding.    See  Bill  in  Equity:  1nci'MBB.\ncb; 
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Title;   and  consult  the  autliorities   referred  to 
under  the  Jast-nienlioned  reference. 

CLOUDS,  T]1E.  The  most  famous  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  produced  in  B.C.  423, 
when  it  took  tlie  tliird  prize.  It  is  a  satire  on 
the  Sophists,  and  unjustly  attacks  Socrates  as 
their  representative. 

CLOUDY  BAY.  An  inlet  of  Cook  Strait,  to 
the  northeast  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
(  loudv  Harbor,  on  its  north  shore,  is  well  known 
(Map":  East  India  Islands,  L  7).  The  south 
sliore  is  bold  anil  lofty.  Tlie  rivers  Awatere  and 
Wairan  flow  into  the  bay. 

CLOUET,  kluo'a'.  A  French  family  of  paint- 
ers, originally  Flemish.  Jehan,  the  first  Clouet, 
lived  in  Brussels  about  1475,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  left  his  country.  His  son,  Jeh.^n,  called 
Jehannkt  {c.1485-1541  ) ,  came  to  France,  and 
settled  at  Tours,  where  he  married  .Jeanne 
Boucault.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
about  I5I8,  he  became  Court  painter  and  valet- 
dechambre  to  Francis  I.  Two  portraits  of  the 
King  are  attributed  to  him — one  representing 
him  as  a  J'oung  man,  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  other 
representing  him  as  a  middle-aged  man.  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence.  This  latter  was  also  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Holbein,  and  may  possibl.y  be  by 
Francois,  Jeh.innet"s  son.  Both  works  have  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Fleniisli  School — a  certain  dry- 
ness and  elaboration  of  detail  and  great  delicacy 
of  treatment. — Fban^ois,  also  called  Jehan  or 
Jehannet  (c.I510-7'2),  was  probably  born  at 
Tours.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Court  painter 
and  valet-de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  after- 
wards held  the  same  position  under  Henry  II., 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IX..  and  Henry  III.  Tliere 
are  several  allusions  to  him  in  the  Court  docu- 
ments of  the  time,  and  we  learn  from  them  that 
he  molded  the  wax  funeral  effigies  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.  Despite  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  artists,  whom  Francis  and  his  successors 
patronized.  Jehan  was  considered  the  first 
painter  of  his  day.  The  poets  Ronsard  and  Du 
Bellay  both  speak  of  his  portraits.  Jlany  of  his 
works  have  l)een  mistaken  for  those  of  Holbein, 
and  only  two  of  his  portraits,  those  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  have  been  posi- 
tively identified  as  his.  He  preserves  the  Flem- 
ish realistic  method  and  love  of  detail,  carried 
to  an  extreme,  in  his  treatment  of  such  acces- 
sories as  jewels  and  lace,  along  with  precision 
and  delicacy  in  flesh-painting.  Other  pictures 
probably  by  him  are  portraits  of  Francis  II.  as 
a  child,  in  the  Antwerp  JIuseum,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  Berlin  Museum,  and  a  portrait  called 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  Brussels  Museum.  His 
subjects  are  usually  small  full  -  lengths,  with 
a  background  of  greenish  blue.  A  large  number 
of  drawings  are  also  attributed  to  him.  Many 
portraits  in  the  style  of  Clouet  were  produced 
by  copyists  and  imitators.  There  is  supposed 
to  have  been  still  another  Cloxiet,  a  brother  of 
Francois;  but  of  him  nothing  is  known.  Con- 
sult: Laborde,  hn  miaissanre  dps  arts  a  In  cotir 
dc  Franrc  (Paris,  1S5.t)  :  Woltmann  und  Woer- 
mann,  fieschichic  der  Mnlerei.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1879- 
82)  ;  Pattison,  The  Rennissiince  of  Art  in  France 
(London.  1879)  :  Gower,  Three  Biindred  Por- 
traits hy  Clouet  fit  Castle  Howard  (London,  187.5) . 

CLOUGH,  kliif,  Akthitr  HrcH  (1819-61 ) .  An 
English  author.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  but 
when    only    four   years    old    was    taken    by    his 


father,  a  merchant,  to  Charle.ston,  S.  C.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  however,  in  1828,  and  was  at 
llugby  under  Doctor  Arnold,  whose  strenuous 
appeal  to  moral  responsibility  in  boys  probably 
had  an  un!i;ippy  elVect  upon  Clough"s  tempera- 
ment, naturally  high-strung,  with  a  tendency  to 
more  or  less  morbid  introspection.  Uis  Oxford 
career  had  an  even  more  decisive  influence  on 
his  life.  He  entered  the  university  at  the  height 
of  the  "Tractarian  Jlovement,'  with  one  of  whose 
most  brilliant  men,  William  George  Ward,  he 
was  intimate.  For  a  time  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  new  current,  but  the  reaction  took  him 
further  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  held  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel  College  from  1843  to  1848,  but 
relinquished  it  when  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  he  could  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  involved — becoming  later  an  ex- 
aminer under  the  Education  Department,  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  whom  he  had  nuich  in 
common.  His  temperament  was  essentially  skep- 
tical— in  no  mere  negative  sense,  but  in  that  of 
reverent  and  anxious  seeking  for  the  truth  at  all 
costs.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  dominates 
the  whole  of  his  literary  work,  whether  verse  or 
jirose.  In  his  three  longer  poems.  Dipsychus, 
The  Bothie  of  Tohcr-na-Vuiil^ch,  and  Amours  de 
royaye,  the  analysis  of  character  disturbed  by 
spiritual  conflict  is  the  main  interest:  though  he 
shows  a  perfect  consciousness  that  the  habit  of 
self-analysis  and  suspense  of  judgment  may  be 
carried  too  far.  "  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
c\irred  on  a  tour  in  Italy,  he  was  commemorated 
in  one  of  the  noblest  elegies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— Arnold's  TJiyrsis :  and  I^owcll  ( whom, 
with  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  other  eminent 
men,  he  had  met  on  a  visit  to  America)  expressed 
(he  feeling  that  he  would  "be  thought  a  hundred 
years  hence  to  have  been  the  truest  expression  in 
verse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies, 
the  doubt  and  struggle  toward  settled  convic- 
tions, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  His  Poems 
and  Prose  Remains,  with  letters  and  a  memoir 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave,  were  published  the  year  after 
his  death. 

CLOUGH-LBIGHTEE,  kluf'-la'ter.  Henry 
(1874 — ).  An  American  organist  and  composer. 
He  w'as  born  in  \A"ashington.  and  was  educated  at 
Columbia  University  (1887-89)  and  at  Trinity 
University.  Toronto,  Canada.  So  rapid  was  his 
progress,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  received  an 
appointment  as  organist  at  Saint  ^Michael  and 
All  Angels'  Church,  Washington,  and  in  1892  he 
became  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany 
and  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  that  city.  In  1899 
he  removed  to  Providence,  where  he  was  for  one 
year  organist  of  (irace  Church.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  musical  ethics  and  theory  at  the  Howe 
School  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1902.  He  has 
written  several  excellent  compositions,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Festival  Service  in  D 
Major  (1896);  Te  Deum  Laudamiis.  G  Major 
(1898):  Ave  Vinum.  (1901);  Wassail  (1901); 
Like  a  Rose  Should  Be   (1901). 

CLOUS,  John  W^ alter  (1837—).  A  German- 
American  soldier,  born  and  educated  in  Germany. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  185.5,  enlisted 
in  the  Ignited  States  Army  in  1857,  and  served 
initil  1S62.  when  he  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sixth  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
Civil  War.  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
Gettysburg,  for  which  conduct  he  received  the 
brevet  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain.     He  wa» 
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made  a  captain  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Infantry  in 
1807,  and  from  1808  to  1888  was  engaged  in  fron- 
tier service,  and  became  conspicuous  for  his 
bravery  and  skill  in  engagements  with  the  In- 
dians. In  188t)  he  became  major  and  judge-advo- 
cate in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  until 
1890  as  assistant  to  the  .ludge-.-Vdvocate-Oeneral. 
He  subsi'ciuently  ser\ed  successively  as  professor 
of  law  at  West  Point  ;  start'  otiicer  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Merritt  (18!)li-!i8)  ;  stall'  otiicer  to  ijcutcn- 
ant-Cieneral  Miles  during  tlie  Spanish-American 
War:  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  secretary 
and  recorder  of  the  Commission  for  the  Evacua- 
tion of  Ctiba;  deputy  judge-advocate-general  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  i?rooke,  and  judge-ad- 
vocate-general, lie  published  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  ililitfiri/  and  Martial  Luw.  At  his  own  re- 
quest he  was  retired,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  May  24,  1001. 

CLOVE  AND  ORANGE.  An  Elizabethan 
'Tweedledee-anil-'rwcedU'dum.'  occurring  in  .Jon- 
son's  Ercry  Man  Out  of  His  Htinioar:  "the  Gem- 
ini of  foppery,  tliat.  like  a  pair  of  foils,  are  tit 
for  notliing  but  to  be  practiced  on." 

CLOVE  -  BARK.      The  bark   of   Dicypellium 

caryopliyllatinu,  a  little-known  Brazilian  tree, 
also  found  in  the  West  Indies.  As  marketed, 
clove-bark  resembles  cinnamon  cylinders  about 
one-half  foot  long  and  about  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, consisting  of  several  pieces  telescoped  to- 
gether. The  bark  is  usually  dark  brown,  smooth 
or  slightly  wrinkled,  with  a  nuicilaginous,  aro- 
matic, pungent  taste,  which  suggests  a  mixture 
of  cloves  and  ciiuiamon.  In  medicine  it  is  known 
as  Cassia  caryophyllata,  and  is  used  like,  but 
considered  inferior  to.  cloves.  A  similar  bark  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Myrtis  caryophyl- 
lata of  Linnsus,  which  grows  in  Ceylon.  The 
culilawan  (sometimes  culilawang)  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, which  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
clove-bark,  is  derived  from  Cinnamonuun  or 
Laurus  culilawan. 

CLOVER  (AS.  dcefrc.  trefoil,  of  unknown 
origin),  or  Trefoil  (Trifoliuni) .  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Legurainosas,  suborder 
Papilionaceae,  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  natives  chieHv  of  temperate  climates, 
abounding  most  of  all  in  Europe,  although  about 
sixty  species  are  indigenous  to  the  United 
States;  some  of  them  very  impoi'tant.  in  agri- 
culture, as  afl'ording  pasturage  and  fodder  for 
cattle  and  as  a  means  for  improving  cultivated 
soil.  The  name  'clover!  is  also  popularly  ap- 
plied to  certain  plants,  which  have  compouiul 
leaves  with  three  leaflets  like  the  clovers,  and 
also  belong  to  the  order  Leguminos;ie.  but  which 
are  not  included  in  the  genus  Trifolium — such 
as  sweet  or  Bokhara  clover  (Melilotns) .  bur 
clover  (Mrdica(jo) .  prairie  clover  (Petaloslc- 
mon).  bird's-foot  clover  ( Lotus) .  and  a  number 
of  others.  The  true  clovers  (Trifolium)  have 
lierbaceous.  not  twining  stems ;  roundish  heads 
or  oblong  spikes  of  small  flowers,  the  corolla  re- 
maining in  a  withered  state  till  the  ripening  of 
the  seed ;  the  pod  inclosed  in  the  ealy.x.  and  con- 
taining one  or  two.  rarelv  three  or  four  seeds. 
About  seventeen  species  belong  to  the  flora  of 
Great  Britain.  The  species  of  most  importance 
to  the  farmer  is  the  conunon  red  clover  ( Tri- 
folium prulense) .  (For  illustration,  see  Plates  of 
Btcotyledons  and  of  Bi.oodroot. )  This  is  a 
native  of  America  and  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 


growing  in  meadows  and  pastures.  It  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  forage  plants  for  good  yields, 
nutritive  value,  and  adaptability  to  various  cli- 
mates and  soils.  It  is  a  pereimial,  but  is  general- 
ly treated  as  if  it  were  a  biennial.  Its  heads  of 
Howers  are  oval  or  nearlj-  globular,  very  compact, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  jinrple,  more  rarely 
tleshcolorcd  or  white:  the  tube  of  the  ealy.x  is 
downy;  the  stipules  run  suddenly  into  a  bristl.v 
point.  The  lealli^ts  have  very  often  a  w'hitisli 
iiorseshoe  mark  in  the  centre.  It  is  supposed 
that  clover  found  its  way  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  where  it  is 
now  universally  prevalent.  Perennial  red  clover 
(Trifolium  i)ratcnsc  pereune)  is  a  somewhat 
hardier  form  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  common 
red  clover  and  of  longer  duration,  lasting  for 
two  years  or  more.  The  zigzag  clover  (Tri- 
folium medium) ,  al.so  called  meadow  clover, 
marl-grass,  and  cow-grass,  nuich  resembles  the 
common  red  clover,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  smooth  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the 
broader,  less  membranaceous,  and  gradually  acu- 
minated stipules.  The  stems  ai'e  also  remark- 
ably zigzag,  and  are  niore  rigid  than  in  Trifoliuni 
pratense;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  larger,  more 
la.x,  more  nearly  globose,  and  of  a  deeper  purple 
color,  and  the  leaflets  have  no  white  spot.  It 
is  a  common  plant  in  Great  Britain  and  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States.  White  or  Dutch 
clover  (Trifolium  repens)  is  also  a  common 
native  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  North  America.  When  a 
barren  heath  is  turned  up  with  the  spade  or 
plow,  white  clover  almost  always  appears.  It 
is  more  permanent  than  common  red  clover,  and 
it  grows  on  nearly  all  soils,  but  its  yield  is 
small.  White  clover  is  seldom  grown  alone,  but 
usually  in  mixtures  of  grasses  and  other  clover. 
The  flowers  of  all  kinds  of  clover  are  the  delight 
of  bees,  but  those  of  white  clover  perhaps  par- 
ticularly so.  Alsike  or  Swedish  clover  (Tri- 
folium In/hridum) ,  a  perennial,  regarded  as  in- 
termediate in  a])pearance  between  the  common 
red  clover  and  the  white  clover,  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  south  of  Sweden  in 
1834.  It  is  also  becoming  common  in  North 
America.  Crimson  clover,  or  Italian  clover 
(Trifolium  incarnatum) ,  an  annual,  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  oblong  or  cylindrical 
spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowers,  is  much  cultivated 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  is  also  pretty  exten- 
sively grown  in  some  parts  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  Moliner's  clover  (Trifolium.  Mo- 
lineri)  very  nuich  resembles  crimson  clover,  l)ut 
is  biennial  and  has  pale  flowers.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Europe.  Alexandrian  clover,  or  Egyptian 
clover  (Trifolium  Ale.randrinum) .  an  .annual 
species,  a  native  of  Egypt,  universally  cultivated 
in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  the  principal 
fodder  for  cattle,  is  svipposed  to  be  one  of  the 
liest  kinds  of  clover  for  warm  climates — such  as, 
for  instance,  the  Southern  United  States.  It  has 
oval  heads  of  pale-.yellow  or  whitish  flowers.  Yel- 
low clover,  or  hoi)-tvefoil  (Trifolium  proctim- 
hens) ,  is  common  in  drv.  gravelly  soils,  but  is  not 
much  esteemed.  It  has  smaller  leaves  and  flovver- 
heads  than  has  any  of  the  cultivated  species.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  heads  resemble  minia- 
ture hop-strobiles. 
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Clovers  are  of  great  value  to  agriculture,  on 
account  of  the  many  ilitVerent  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  utilized.  Clover  is  fed  as  hay,  as 
green  fodder,  and  as  silage,  and  it  is  used  for 
pasturage,  for  green-manuring,  and  as  a  cover- 
crop.  It  is  chieflj'  valuable  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching the  soil,  being  capable  of  appropriat- 
ing free  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  its 
roots.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  clover- 
growing  has  a  beneficial  eflect  on  the  soil ;  but 
this  phenomenon  was  not  understood  until  about 
18S8,  when  scientists  discovered  that  leguminous 
plants,  through  the  agency  of  bacteria  living  in 
the  characteristic  tubercles  or  nodules  on  the 
roots,  take  Tip  free  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  the 
soil  this  nitrogen  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  which 
fcrms  nitrates,  and  in  this  form  the  nitrogen  is 
assimilated  by  growing  plants.  In  addition  to 
their  power  of  taking  up  free  nitrogen,  clovers 
are  very  valuable  because  of  the  large  and  deep 
development  of  their  root  systems,  which  effects 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectly  increases  its  fer- 
tility. Plowing  clover  luider  for  green  manure  is 
a  most  effective  method  of  adding  humus  to  the 
soil.  During  recent  years  crimson  clover  is  rec- 
ommended in  the  United  States  as  a  cover-crop 
for  orchards,  to  be  sown  late  in  suinmer  when 
the  soil  is  no  longer  cultivated,  and  to  be  plowed 
under  the  following  spring.  In  this  way  the  soil 
is  kept  moist,  its  surface  is  kept  from  harden- 
ing, and  much  available  plant-food  is  afforded 
the  trees  for  the  following  season's  growth.  In 
general,  the  common  red  clover  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States. 

Feeding  Value. — On  an  average  red  clover 
(green  crop)  has  tlie  following  percentage  com- 
position: Water,  70.8;  protein,  4.4;  fat,  1.1; 
nitrogen-free  extract.  13. .t;  crude  fibre,  8.1;  min- 
eral matter  2.1.  Red-clover  silage  contains — - 
water,  72.0;  protein.  4.2;  fat.  1.2:  nitrogen-free 
extract,  11.6;  crude  fibre,  8.4;  ash,  2.6  per  cent. 
Red-clover  hay  contains — water,  1.5. .3:  protein, 
12.3;  fat,  3.3;  nitrogen-free  extract.  38.1;  crude 
fibre,  24.8 ;  and  ash,  6.2  per  cent.  Other  clovers 
and  their  cured  products  resemble  the  above 
quite  closely.  Clover  forage  is  relatively  highly 
nitrogenous,  is  relished  by  all  farm  animals,  and 
is  capable  of  replacing  in  part  more  expensive 
concentrated  feeding-stuffs — such  as  bran,  lin- 
seed meal,  etc. 

Clover  is  very  important  for  soiling,  as  it  is 
available  early  in  the  season,  and  is  relished. 

Pigs  do  well  on  clover  pasture,  building  good 
bone  and  framework,  and  fatten  rajiidly  later  on 
when  given  concentrated  feed.  Clover  is  very 
succulent  in  the  green,  nnc\ired  state,  and  there- 
fore, like  all  such  feeds,  liable  to  cause  bloat,  if 
too  much  is  eaten.  Animals  should  not  be  turned 
on  clover  pasture  when  very  hungry,  or  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  clover.  Some  dry  fodder  should 
be  placed  in  racks  in  the  pasture,  as  this  is  said 
to  relieve  bloat. 

Clover  hay  is  not  usually  considered  a  satis- 
factory coarse  fodder  for  horses,  as  the  dust  it 
carries  proves  detrimental.  A  limited  amount 
may.  however,  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  horses, 
with  favorable  results.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
coarse  fodder  for  milch  cows.  It  furnishes  the 
protein  essential  for  milk,  and  is  relished  by  the 
animals.  By  feeding  clover  hay  as  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  coarse  fodder  of  a  ration,  the 
amount   of   concentrated    feed    required   may  be 


diminished,  and  thus  the  cost  of  the  ration  low- 
ered. For  calves  and  young  stock,  clover  hay  is 
very  im])urtaut.  No  other  coarse  fodder  is  supe- 
rior for  sheep. 

As  shown  by  experiments  with  ruminants,  the 
following  ])ercentages  of  the  nutrients  in  red- 
clover  forage  are  digestible:  Dry  matter,  66.1; 
protein.  67.0:  fat,  ti4.5 ;  nitrogen-free  extract, 
77.6;  crude  fibre,  52.6;  and  ash.  55.0  per  cent. 

Red-clover  hay  has  the  following  digestibil- 
ity: Dry  matter,  57.4;  protein,  58.0;  fat,  55.2; 
nitrogen-free  extract,  64.4 ;  crude  fibre,  54.2 ;  and 
ash,  2!).l  per  cent.  In  this  respect  it  compares 
favorably  with  other  coarse-fodder  crops,  both 
green  and  dry. 

Clorcr  Diseases. — There  are  two  important 
fungus  diseases  of  clover — a  'rust,'  and  what  has 
been  designated  as  the  'clover-rot.'  The  rust 
iVromi/ces  trifolii)  is  said  to  have  first  been 
noticed  in  South  America,  and  to  have  come  to 
the  United  .States  by  way  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
quite  destructive.  It  infests  the  leaves,  leaf- 
stalks, and  stems,  producing  definite  brown 
spots.  The  fungus  passes  through  three  phases 
— the  first  on  the  white  clover,  upon  which  mi- 
nute cups  are  formed,  filled  with  orange-colored 
spores;  the  other  two  phases,  red  and  black  (so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  spores  occurring  on 
red  clover),  are  quite  destructive.  When  a  por- 
tion of  a  field  is  found  affected,  it  is  best  to  cover 
the  clover  with  straw  and  buin  it  to  prevent 
further  spread.  The  'clover- rot'  (Sclerotinia  tri- 
foliorum)  occurs  on  crimson  clover  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  although  common  on  red  and  other 
clovers  in  Europe.  It  also  occurs  on  alfalfa, 
sainfoin,  fenugreek,  Bokhara  clover,  etc.  Its 
presence  may  usually  be  noted  by  all  plants 
being  killed  in  patches  a  foot  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. Small  black  bodies  will  be  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  wilted  stems  in  the  autunm,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  small  mushroom-like  bodies  in 
the  spring.  Burning,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
rotation  of  crops,  are  recommended  for  its  sup- 
pression. A  leaf-spot  disease  {Pseudopeziza  tri- 
folii) is  sometimes  quite  destructive  to  clover 
and  alfalfa.  The  disea.sed  leaves  show  on  their 
upper  surfaces  small  black  specks,  which  enlarge 
and  extend  through  the  leaf,  destroying  it. 
When  present,  this  disease  is  liable  to  become 
epidemic,  causing  considerable  loss.  Burning 
over  fields  in  autumn  and  frequent  cutting  pre- 
vent serious  loss  to  the  crop.  Another  destruc- 
tive parasite  of  clovers,  although  not  a  fungus, 
is  the  dodder    (q.v.). 

CLOVER  -  insects!  Various  insects  in- 
juriously affect  cultivated  clover,  of  which  the 
following  are  prominent:  The  roots  are  attacked 
by  borers,  and  the  stems  by  a  gall-making  bee- 
tle t  LfiDfniria  ^[oz<lrdi)  :  also  by  a  cutworm,  the 
larva  of  the  zebra-moth  (q.v.).  Weevils  do  great 
injury  to  clover  in  various  parts  of  the  plant; 
the  worst  .species  {Hi/lcsiniis  trifolii)  is  an  im- 
portation from  Europe.  These  minute  beetles 
pair  in  early  spring,  and  then  the  female  gnaws 
a  cavity  in  a  root  of  two  year-old  clover  and 
places  it  in  four  to  six  eggs.  The  larvic,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  bore  along  the  .axes  of  the  roots  of 
the  clover,  causing  the  plants  to  weaken  and  often 
to  die.  Another  beetle  (Pliytonoinus  punctatus) , 
called  the  clover  leaf-beetle,  sometimes  appears 
in  swarms,  coiling  about  the  tips  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  also  attacked  by  a  midge  or  gall- 
gnat,  and  the  seeds  by  another   (C'evidoiinjiu  Icgti- 
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viinicola),  tlie  latter  of  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive. It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  of  red 
clover  in  Jlay  and  .June,  and  tliese  hatch  into 
small  reddi.-li  or  yellowish  maggots,  which  de- 
stroy the  forming  seed.  Upon  reaching  full 
growth,  they  wriggle  out  from  the  llorct  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  transforming  to  pujnr  within  deli- 
cate, spherical  cocoons,  from  which  the  adults 
issue  the  following  spring.  The  !arv;e  leave  the 
florets  just  before  the  time  of  cutting  the  first 
crop  of  clover'  for  hay,  so  that  if  the  time  of 
cutting  for  tliis  crop  be  advanced  two  weeks,  the 
insect  will  be  destroyed.  Another  enemy  to  the 
seeds  is  the  greenish  caterpillar  of  a  moth  (Gra- 
pholitha  iiiterstinctatia} ,  which  devours  florets 
and  seed-vessels.  The  clover-hay  worms,  cater- 
pillars of  pyralid  moths,  especially  Asopia  cos- 
talis,  afl'ect  particularly  stored  hay  in  which 
clover  is  mixed. 

CLOVES  (from  Fr.  cJou,  from  Lat.  chirus, 
nail,  so  called  from  the  shape).  The  dried 
Jlower-buds  of  the  clove-tree.  VdrijoiihijUus  uro- 
maticiis,  of  the  natural  order  Alyrtacea'.  The 
clove-tree  is  from  1.3  to  40  feet  high,  evergreen, 
with  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head.  The  flowers 
are  small,  but  jiroduced  in  great  profusion  in 
cymes.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  bark  have  an 
aromatic  odor.  The  ripe  fruit  resembles  an  olive 
in  shape,  but  is  not  quite  so  large;  it  is  of  a 
dark- red  color;  it  sometimes  appears  in  com- 
merce in  a  dried  state,  under  the  curious  name 
of  'mother  cloves';  it  has  an  odor  and  flavor  sim- 
ilar to  cloves,  but  much  weaker ;  the  broken 
fruit-stalks  are  sometimes  also  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  cloves,  but  the  flower-buds  them- 
selves are  tlie  principal  product  of  the  tree. 
They  are  gathered,  and  are  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  smoke  of  wood-fires,  and  afterwards  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  When 
first  gathered  they  are  reddish,  but  become  of  a 
deeper-brown  color.  The  unexpanded  cmolla 
forms  a  little  round  head  at  the  end  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  thus 
the  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  little  nail, 
whence  the  name.  The  clove-tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
Sumatra.  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  some  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  For  illustration,  see 
Plate  of  Flavorixu-Plants.  The  wild  clove-tree 
of  the  West  Indies  is  Pimenta  acris.     See  !Myr- 

TACE.F.. 

The  properties  of  cloves  depend  chiefly  on  an 
essential  oil  —  oil  of  cloves  ■ — which  forms  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  weight,  and.  is 
used  for  flavoring  dessert  dishes  and  articles  of 
confectionery.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  obtained  by 
repeatedly  distilling  cloves  with  water,  when  two 
oils  pass  over,  one  of  which  is  lighter  and  the 
other  is  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  has  a  hot, 
acrid  taste,  is  light-yellow  when  pure,  and  brown- 
red  when  not  so  carefully  ]irepared.  It  has  a 
characteristic  odor,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  alco- 
hol, and  the  fixed  oils.  When  taken  internally  in 
small  quantities,  it  has  the  eft'ect  of  aiding  diges- 
tion and  of  stimulating  the  appetite.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic,  carmina- 
tive, and  antispasmodic,  and  is  often  added  to 
scammony  and  castor-oil  to  prevent  the  griping 
that  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  those  substances. 
Oil  of  cloves  is  further  employed  in  scenting 
soaps,  and  by  the  distiller.  The  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  oil  are  eueenol,  or  eugenic  acid, 
C'loHijOj  and  a  terpene,  CjjHo,. 


CLOVES,  Oil  of.    See  Cloves. 

CLOVIO,  klo'v4-o,  (iuLlo,  called  JIaceoo 
(1498-lu7S).  A  miniature  painter,  born  in 
Croatia.  He  went  to  Italy  as  a  youth,  and 
rapidly  won  favor  by  his  jjaintings  and  by  en- 
gravings on  medals  ami  seals.  He  received  some 
instruction  from  Giulio  Romano  in  Rome,  and 
Girolamo  de  J^ibri  in  Verona,  About  1527  he 
became  a  monk,  and  afterwards  lived  princi- 
pally in  llantua  and  Perugia.  His  works  were 
executed  for  the  princes  of  the  day:  and,  despite 
the  many  figures  and  exquisite  finish  of  the 
illuminations,  he  produced  a  great  number  of 
them.  Tlie  most  famous  is  a  breviar.y,  with 
twenty-six  scenes,  done  for  Cardinal  Farnese,  and 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum.  A  marvelous  pro- 
duction is  the  life  of  Frederick  of  Urbino,  in  the 
\'atiean  Library.  This  work  shows  Clovio's 
qualities  as  an  historical  painter  and  portrait- 
ist, the  genre  in  which  he  is  most  successful. 

Consult:  Sakeinski,  Das  Lehen  des  Giulio  Clo- 
vii)  (Agram,  1852)  ;  and  Bertolloti,  Don  Giulio 
Clovio,  pri)icipc  dei  miniatori  (Modena,  1882). 

CLO'VIS,  C'HLODw^G,  or  Ciilodovech  (c.4fi6- 
511).  A  king  of  the  Franks,  of  the  line  of  tlie 
ilerovingians.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
481,  he  became  King  of  the  Salian  Franks,  wdiose 
capital  was  at  Tournai,  in  what  is  now  the 
Belgian  Province  of  Hainault.  His  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  overthrow,  in  486,  of  the  Gallo- 
Romans  under  Syagrius,  near  Soissons,  after 
which  he  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Loire, 
t^lovis  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
Franks  were  only  few  in  numbers,  and  the 
liublic  lands  were  sufficient  for  them.  About  4113 
Clovis  married  Clotilda,  daughter  of  a  Bur- 
gundian  prince.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian,  and 
earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her  husband, 
v.ho,  like  most  of  the  Franks,  was  still  a  heathen. 
In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanni,  in  490,  Clo- 
vis was  hard  pressed,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda,  vowing  that  he 
would  become  a  Christian  if  he  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. The  Alemanni  were  routed,  and  on  Christ- 
mas day  of  the  same  year  Clovis  and  3000  of  his 
army  were  baptized  by  Reniigius,  Bishop  of 
Rheims.  Love  of  conquest  concurring  with  zeal 
for  the  Orthodox  faith,  Clovis  marched  to  the 
southwest  of  Gaul  against  the  heretic  Visigoth, 
Alaric  II.,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Vouillf, 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  (507-10).  Clovis  now 
took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
511.  His  great  aim  had  been  the  subjugation  of 
all  the  Prankish  princes  and  the  union  of  the 
M'hole  Prankish  peojile  into  a  single  powerful 
kingdom.  The  means  he  employed  to  secure  this 
end  were  cruel  and  unscrupulous ;  but  the  end 
itself  would  have  been  beneficial,  if  he  had  not 
frustrated  it  at  his  death  by  redividing  the  newly 
organized  realm  among  his  four  sons,  and  ex])os- 
ing  it  to  the  very  perils  from  which  he  himself 
l;ad  rescued  it.  An  account  of  the  deeds  of 
Clovis  may  be  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours.  His- 
toria  Fnincoriim,  Book  II.,  edited  by  Guadet  and 
Turanne  (Paris,  1830-38).  Consult,  also.  .lung- 
haus,  Geschichte  d^r  friinkisclien  Konirje  Childe- 
rich  und  Chlodirig  (Gottingen,  1857). 

CLOWES,  klouz,  William  Laird  (1856—). 
An  English  naval  critic,  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  •Xauticus.'  He  was  born  at  Hampstead, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
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at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  law,  which  he  aban- 
doned for  journalism.  He  served  on  the  Stand- 
ard (1885),  Ddilij  .Vfics  (1887-nO),  and  Times 
(1890-95),  and  contributed  largely  to  English 
and  foreign  magazines.  His  articles  on  needs  of 
the  navy,  battle-ships,  torpedo-boats,  etc.,  became 
widely  known.  He  was  editor  and  ]iart  author 
of  The  Royal  Nai^y:  A  Bistort/  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  (fi'vols.,  1897-1901). 
Among  his  numerous  works  are:  The  Naval 
Pocket-Bool-  ( an  annual )  :  Confessions  of  an 
Enrilish  Hachish-Eatcr  (188.3):  lilack  America: 
A  Study  of  the  ex-Slare  and  His  Late  Master 
'(1892);  Blood  is  Thicker  than  ^Yater  (1894); 
a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Eclogues   (1899). 

CLOWN.    See  Je.ster;  Pantomime. 

CLUB.  A  word  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  ch'ofan,  to  divide — a  club  being  an  asso- 
ciation, the  expenses  of  which  are  shared  among 
the  members.  Societies  of  somewhat  the  same 
nature  existed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
mention  of  them  is  made  in  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  mod- 
ern club,  however,  had  its  origin  in  the  London 
taverns  and  cofl'ee-houses.  Thomas  Occleve,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  mentions  'La 
Court  de  Bonne  Compagnie,'  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  but  the  first  celebrated  club  in  London 
is  that  to  which  belonged  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
Raleigh,  Beaumont,  and  other  brilliant  men  of 
letters  who  met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread 
Street.  Ben  .Jonson  founded  a  club  which  met  at 
the  Devil  Tavern,  for  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  Leges  Coiiricialcs.  The  Calves' 
Head,  so  named  in  allusion  to  Charles  I.,  was  a 
famous  London  club,  which  existed  in  the  latter 
jiart  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  mem- 
bers banqueted  on  January  3\  on  a  calf's  head. 

In  1659  the  first  political  club,  the  Rota,  was 
established  and  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  The  famous  'October  ale' served  at 
the  October  Clul)  was  another  political  institu- 
tion of  which  Swift  became  the  leading  spirit 
after  his  conversion  to  Toryism,  The  Literary 
Club,  established  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  .Tohnsoii,  of  which  Goldsmith.  Gibbon, 
Garrick,  Burke,  and  other  celebrated  men  of  let- 
ters were  members,  afforded  a  meeting-place  for 
congenial  spirits,  where  they  could  freely  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  contemporary  literary  pro- 
ductions and  their  authors.  Its  membership  was 
limited,  and  Garrick  found  it  diflicult  to  gain  ad- 
mission. This  club  still  exists  in  London.  It 
is  usually  called  the  Literary  Club,  but  its  mem- 
bers have  alwavs  claimed  for  it  simply  the 
title  of  'Tlie  Club.'  The  King's  Head  '  Club, 
founded  by  tlie  unscrupulous  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Mug  House  Club,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  ale-mugs  used  by  its  members,  were  noted 
political  clubs  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Kit-Kat,  established  about  1700, 
was  named  after  Christopher  Katt,  a  noted 
mutton-pie  man.  Its  members  toasted  some  cele- 
brated beauty,  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the 
toasting-glass  in  verse.  The  Dukes  of  Slarlbo- 
rough  and  Devonshire,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Con- 
greve.  Granville,  and  Addison  were  members  of 
the  Kit-Kat.  About  the  same  time  existed  the 
Tattler's  Club  in  Shire  Lane,  and  the  famous 
Beefsteak  Society,  whose  members  wore  badges 
inscribed  with  the  motto,  'Beef  and  Liberty.' 
Its  members  were  called  'Steaks.'    Hogarth.  Fox, 


Sheridan,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  among 
its  noted  memliers.  As  already  said,  these  clubs 
had  tlicir  origin  in  the  taverns  and  cotlee-lunises 
of  London.  To  this  class  belonged  Almack's. 
established  in  1764.  and  White's,  established  in 
1698,  as  White's  Chocolate  House,  and  removed 
in  1755  to  Saint  James  Street.  Brooks's  was 
established  in  1704,  and  Boodle's,  a  famous  re- 
sort for  country  squires  and  liunting-uien,  in 
1762. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  understand  the 
genesis  of  clubs  such  as  White's  and  Brooks's. 
In  those  days  men's  personal  associations  de- 
pended chiefly  on  party  affiliation.  Tories  lived 
with  Tories,  and  Whigs  with  Whigs.  Intermar- 
riages between  persons  of  dilferent  political 
families  were  not  common.  Hence,  men  flocked 
to  those  taverns  and  public-houses  where  they 
would  )neet  members  of  their  own  party.  The 
next  step  was  easy  and  obvious.  The  proprietor 
would  agree,  of  course  for  a  consideration,  to 
exclude  persons  whose  company  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  habitues  of  the  place.  It  was 
thus  that  \Vhite's  and  Brooks's  were  formed. 
White's  being  a  Tory  and  Brooks's  a  Whig  club. 
These  clubs  are  known  as  'proprietary  clubs,'  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  which  the  mem- 
bers were  the  owners.  The  latter  class  of  clubs 
is,  of  course,  the  more  recent. 

About  1815,  after  the  termination  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  the  restaurant  or  dining-room  waa 
introduced  into  the  clubs.  Many  army  and  navy 
oflicers,  being  no  longer  needed  in  active  service, 
were  placed  on  half  p.iy,  and  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  observe  a  strict  economy.  By  combin- 
ing their  resources,  they  could  live  well  and 
much  more  cheaply  than  when  having  their 
meals  alone.  From  that  time  on,  the  number  of 
clubs  in  England  increased,  until  at  the  present 
day  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  prominent 
clubs  in  London.  These  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  Purely  social  clubs, 
to  which  belong  Arthur's  (established  in  1765), 
with  a  membership  of  600 :     the  Bachelor's  Club 

(established  in  1881),  with  a  membership  of 
920,  admitting  ladies  as  visitors;  the  Gros- 
venor  (established  in  1883),  with  a  membership 
of  .3000;  the  .Junior  Athenicum  (established  in 
1864),  with  a  membership  of  500;    the  Piccadilly 

(established    in    1893),    with    a    membership    of 

1500,   admitting  ladies   as  visitors;     the  LTnion 

(established  in  1822),  with  a  membership  of 
1000;  the  Wellington  (established  in  1885), 
with  a  membership  of  1400 ;  the  Travellers' 
Club  (established  in  1819),  with  800  members. 
To  this  last  club  no  one  may  belong  who  has  not 
traveled  for  500  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Lon- 
don. This  rule  was  made  just  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  during  which  traveling 
on  the  Continent  was  difficult.  Among  the  clubs 
whose  main  purpose  is  political  is  the  Carlton 

(established  in  1832),  which  has  a  membership 
of  1800.  and  is  Conservative ;    the  Conservative 

(established  in  1840),  with  a  membership  of 
1300;  the  Constitutional  (established  in  1883), 
with  a  membership  of  6500;    the  Junior  Carlton 

(established  in  1864),  with  a  membership  of 
2100.  and  strictly  Conservative.  The  .Tunior 
Conservative  and  the  Junior  Constitutional  have 
each  a  membership  of  5500.  and  are  Conserva- 
tive; the  Primrose,  established  in  1886,  has  a 
membership  of  5000,  and  is  Conservative;  the 
Reform,  established  in   1837,  has  a  membership 
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of  1400.  and  is  Lil)cral;  the  City  Liberal,  estab- 
lished in  1874,  has  a  membership  of  itOO,  and  is 
Liberal. 

.\niong  the  liter.ary,  nnisical,  artistic,  and  ■ 
scientitio  clubs  stand  out  preeminently  the  Athe- 
nipum.  founded  in  1824  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Thomas  lloore,  its  members  numbering  1200.  It 
is  devoted  to  art.  soienec.  and  literature.  The 
I'ress  Chib.  established  in  1882,  is  strictly  jour- 
nalistic: the  Garriek,  established  in  1831.  is 
the  home  of  actors  and  of  the  patrons  of  the 
drama  :  the  Royal  Societies,  established  in  1804, 
is  composed  of  1700  memlH-rs  belonging  to  the 
learned  associations.  The  principal  clubs  pat- 
ronized by  military  and  naval  oflieers  are  as 
follows:  The  Army  and  Xavy  (established  in 
1837).  w-ith  2400  members;  and  the  Junior  Army 
and  Xavy  (established  in  18(59).  with  2000  mem"- 
bers,  including  among  them  officers  of  the  army, 
nav^',   marine,  yeomanry,   and  militia. 

The  two  principal  conunercial  clubs  are:  the 
City  of  London  (established  in  1832),  with  a 
membership  of  800,  the  home  of  mercliants  and 
bankers;  and  the  Gresham  (established  in  1843), 
with  a  membership  of  47.1,  and  with  a  like  clien- 
tele. 

Some  of  the  leading  athletic  and  sporting 
clubs  are:  The  Alpine  (established  in  1857), 
devoted  to  mountain  exploration;  the  Automo- 
bile (established  in  1807),  and  interested  in 
motor  locomotion,  with  a  membership  of  1036; 
the  Hurlingham,  whose  members  number  1200, 
devotees  of  polo  and  pigeon- shooting.  The  M. 
C.  C.  (Lord's)  Club  (established  in  1787)  is  the 
headquarters  for  cricket,  and  has  a  membership 
of  4700;  the  Prince's  Racquet  and  Tennis  (es- 
tablished in  1833),  with  a  membership  of  1500, 
devoted  to  the  jiractice  of  these  games ;  the 
Renelagh,  devoted  to  polo,  golf.  etc.  (established 
in  1894 ) .  w  ith  a  membership  of  1000.  The  Lean- 
der  and  the  Thames  are  among  the  principal  row- 
ing clubs  in  Kngland.  The  Xew  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, composed  of  the  members  of  those  univer- 
sities, was  established  in  1884  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  graduates  of  those  institutions  into 
closer  social  relations,  and  has  a  membership  of 
900 ;  the  I'nited  University,  also  composed  of 
Cbcford  and  Cambridge  men,  has  the  same 
aim  in  view;  the  University  for  Ladies  (estab- 
lished in  18S7)  is  composed  of  women  educated 
at  universities  and  medical  colleges.  These 
are  the  principal  university  clubs  of  England. 
The  Saint  James  Club,  established  in  1857, 
has  a  membership  of  050,  and  is  the  rendezvous 
for  diplomats.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  is  the 
leading  yacht  club,  and  is  a  very  exclusive  insti- 
tution. These  clubs  are  all  housed  in  buildings 
that  are  remarkable  for  their  architectural  mag- 
nificence and  for  the  conqileteness  of  their  inte- 
rior appointments.  They  combine  the  comforts  of 
a  homo  and  the  service  of  a  hotel  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  one  or  the  publicity  of  the 
other,  and  are  conducted  at  a  comparatively 
moderate    expense    to    the    individual    members. 

Attempts  to  introduce  clubs  in  Continental 
Europe  long  met  with  little  success.  In  Ger- 
many, siich  associations  were  discountenanced  by 
law.  The  first  club  estaldislied  in  France  in  1782 
had  politics  for  its  main  object,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  'Le  Club  Politique.'  Among  the  clubs 
that  played  an  important  part  in  the  French 
Revolution  may  be  noted  the  .Jacobins;  the 
Feuillants;     the  Montrang,  of  which   Mirabeau 


and  Latouthe  were  prominent  members;  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  others.  Purely  social  clubs  have 
also  been  established  in  I'aris.  First  among 
them  are  the  .Jockey  Club  and  the  Cercle  Roy- 
al, the  most  fashionable  and  exclusive  clubs  in 
Paris.  The  Club  de  Boston  was  established  in 
1885, 

In  the  United  States  clubs  were  first  intro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  lloboken  Turtle  Club,  organized  in 
1707,  is  still  in  existence.  Sucli  a  club  was,  how- 
ever, of  sliglit  impoiianoe  in  the  social  life  of  the 
town.  In  the  city  of  Xew  York  the  pioneer  club, 
in  a  modem  sense,  is  the  Union  Club,  estalilishod 
in  1830.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exclu- 
sive in  Xew  York  City.  Its  membership  is  lim- 
ited to  1500,  and  its  object  is  purely  social.  The 
Century  Club,  organized  in  184().  has  the  i)ro- 
motion  of  art  and  literature  in  view.  Jlember- 
ship  is  limited  to  authors,  artists,  and  amateurs 
in  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  must  not  exceed 
1300.  The  Union  League  Club  was  founded  in 
1803  for  the  purpose  of  discountenancing  any 
attempt  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  L'nited 
States.  The  Xew  York  Universitj-  Club,  com- 
posed of  college  and  university  graduates,  was 
incorporated  in  1805.  Xone  except  <legree-hold- 
ing  persons  are  eligible  for  membership.  Its  aim 
is  literary  and  artistic.  One  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive clubs  in  Xew  York,  t'le  Knickerbocker,  was 
organized  in  1871.  Its  purpose  is  purely  social. 
The  Lotus  Club,  organized  in  1870,  is  the  home 
of  journalists,  author.s,  artists,  musicians,  and 
friends  of  literature.  Resident  membership  is 
limited  to  500.  The  Catholic  Club  of  the  City 
of  Xew  York  has  for  its  ])rimary  interest  the 
promotion  of  Roman  Catliolic  interests  in  Xew 
York,  and  has  existed  since  1803.  The  Calumet, 
a  purely  social  organization,  was  established  in 
1870.  "its  membership  is  limited  to  500.  The 
Manhattan  Club  is  a  powerful  factor  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  of  XcAV  Y'ork.  Its  membership  is 
limited  to  1500,  and  it  has  an  actual  enrolled 
membership  of  1200.  It  was  organized  in  1804, 
in  opposition  to  the  L'nion  League  Club,  The  Re- 
form Club  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
good  government  and  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
tective taritr.  It  was  organized  in  1878.  The 
United  Service  Club  was  organized  in  1889  for 
the  promotion  of  military  science.  Membership 
is  limited  to  military  and  naval  officers.  The 
Players'  Club  was  organized  in  1888,  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  betw-een  the  different 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession.  This  club 
was  founded  by  Edwin  Booth,  who  left  the  house, 
with  its  furniture  and  pictures,  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

Social  clubs  have  also  been  formed  exclusively 
for  women.  It  would  seem  that  these  should  have 
u  raison  d'etre,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  ladies'  luncheon-parties,  at  which  the  com- 
pany of  no  man  is  expected  or  desired,  are  so 
])opular.  Women's  clubs  are,  however,  ancient  in- 
stitutions. There  were  a  number  of  them  in  an- 
cient Rome,  among  them  an  assembly  of  matrons 
known  as  the  'Minor  Senate.'  This  institution  re- 
ceived imjierial  recognition.  It  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  etiquette— -such  asthekind 
of  dress  tluit  ladies  should  wear,  according  to 
their  social  position;  the  question  astowhomight 
be  driven  in  carriases  drawn  by  horses  and  who 
should  be  compelled  to  drive  mules ;  whose  sedan- 
chairs  should  have  ornaments  of  ivory  and  whose 
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of  silver,  and  otlier  weighty  problems.  The  mod- 
ern ladies'  clubs  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of 
very  ancient  example.  They  would  seem  to  have 
a  reason  for  existence  in  the  gregarious  and  social 
instincts  of  the  sex;  but  it  is  ^iioliable  that  the 
popularity  of  these  clubs  has  been  afl'ected  by  the 
admission  of  ladies  to  certain  of  the  privileges  of 
the  men's  clubs — a  privilege  which  renders  spec- 
ial clubs  for  women  less  neoessarj'. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  clubs,  such  as  the 
Liederkranz  and  the  Arion  in  New  York,  the 
original  purpose  of  which  was  musical.  These 
clubs  have  one  point  of  special  interest ;  they  are 
German  in  their  origin  rather  than  English.  If 
the  English  public-house,  to  which,  of  course,  it 
■was  not  the  custom  to  admit  women,  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  origin  of  the  typical  club  of  the 
present  day,  the  German  beer-garden  may  be 
viewed  as  the  origin  of  such  clubs  as  the  Lieder- 
kranz and  the  Arion.  The  German  went  to  the 
beer-garden  in  company  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, or  his  sweetheart :  and  so,  in  the  modern 
German  clubs  of  New  York,  the  men  are  usually 
accompanied  by  the  women. 

It  seems  to  be  a  recent  tendency  of  clubs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  to  facilitate,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  admission  of  ladies  to  club 
privileges.  In  many  of  the  clubs  it  is  possible  for 
niemliers  to  bring  ladies  to  dine — a  thing  un- 
heard of  in  England  until  twenty  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  scarcely  known  in  America.  The 
Bachelors'  Club  in  London,  founded  about 
twenty  years  ago,  admitted  ladies  as  visitors  un- 
der certain  conditions;  and  that  club  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  London.  Other  clubs  have 
been  founded  which  have  the  same  characteris- 
tic; but  the  innovation  has  not  proved  so  popu- 
lar in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  degree  to  which  ladies  are  to  be  permitted 
to  share  the  privileges  of  men's  clubs  is  becom- 
ing an  interesting  subject.  During  certain  hours 
the  club  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always 
remain  sacred  to  men.  They  cannot  have  that 
comfort  and  xinrestraint  wlien  ladies  are  present 
which  they  can  have  by  themselves.  During  the 
morning  hours  it  is  natural  that  the  ladies 
should  be  excluded.  And  there  are  also  many 
men  to  whom  the  presence  of  women  in  the  clubs 
in  the  evening  would  not  be  agreeable.  Tlie  divi- 
sion of  men  into  those  who  prefer  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  their  domestic  circle  and  those  who 
prefer  to  pass  them  with  other  men  seems  to  be 
inevitable   and   permanent. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  modern  club,  originating 
in  England,  has  spread  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  that  the  club  in  each  coun- 
try shall  have  to  some  extent  the  characteristics 
of  that  country.  For  instance,  in  a  French  club, 
a  newcomer  must  ask  to  be  introtluced  to  the 
members  of  the  cUib,  that  being,  in  general,  the 
French  habit.  His  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
lesented  by  the  members.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  newly  admitted  would  never 
think  of  asking  to  be  introduced  personally  to 
the  members.  Certain  differences  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  society  appear  in  the  club 
life  of  the  two  countries.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  greater  sociability  in  American 
than  in  English  clubs.  Indeed,  the  ideals  of 
club  life  in  the  two  countries  are,  or  at  any  rate 
were,  essentially  dissimilar.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury Englishmen  found  that  it  was  possible  for 
an  individual  to  live  at  a  club  for  £600  a  year  as 


well  as  he  could  live  at  home  for  f  GOOO.  In  the 
club  he  could  have  everj'tliing  that  he  could  have 
at  home  except  the  privacy  of  his  own  house. 
If  he  could  not  quite  have  that,  he  wished  to 
have  something  as  near  it  as  might  be.  Hence 
the  original  character  of  the  English  club  was 
somewhat  solitary  and  inisocial.  Another  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American  clubs  was 
originally  this:  The  men  who  founded  the  great 
Englisli  clubs  were  eitlier  without  occiipation  or 
at  most  half  employed.  The  club  was,  therefore, 
with  them  a  place  to  live  in  and  to  spend  a  large 
l)art  of  the  day.  The  American  clubs,  on  the 
contrary,  were  originally  founded  by  men  fully 
employed,  for  purposes  of  social  relaxation.  Their 
early  equipment,  as  a  rule,  was  two  or  three 
rooms,  where  business  men  could  meet  outside  of 
business  hours  and  talk.  From  such  a  nucleus  as 
this  have  gro«ii  up  in  our  cities  the  great  houses 
with  library,  restaurant,  billiard-rooms,  baths, 
and  other  appliances  of  luxurious  living. 

The  present  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be 
for  English  and  American  clubs  to  assimilate  in 
character.  In  England  the  clubs  have  extended 
through  all  the  classes  of  the  community,  so  that 
in  many  of  them  membership  consists  fully  as 
much  of  business  men  as  it  does  here.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
unemployed  or  half  employed  men  is  very  much 
on  the  increase,  so  that  the  men  who  use  clubs 
as  places  to  live  in  have  greatly  increased  in 
number.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  that  the  sociability  which  has  char- 
acterized American  clubs  has  extended  to  these 
societies  in  England  and  is  on  the  increase 
among  them. 

Regarded  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  a  club 
may  be  incorporated  or  unincorporated;  but  it  is 
essential  to  its  character  as  a  clul)  that  it  shall 
not  be  instituted  for  trading  purposes,  and  shall 
not  carry  on  any  occupation  having  gain  for  its 
object.  Social  clubs,  as  wo  know  them,  are  of 
English  origin  and  have  usually  been  unincor- 
porated, the  earliest — such  as  White's,  Brooks's, 
"The  Beefsteak,'  and  other  celebrated  resorts  in 
London — being  of  the  proprietary  kind,  one  per- 
son furnishing  the  club  premises  and  all  acces- 
sories, in  consideration  of  an  entrance  fee  and 
fixed  annual  subscriptions,  the  members  being 
mere  licensees  and  not  co-proprietors.  Tliis  type 
of  club  still  survives  in  England  and  has  of  late 
become  quite  common  in  convivial  and  sporting 
circles  in  New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  LTnited  States.  Gam- 
ing clubs  are  usually  conducted  on  this  principle. 

The  more  usual  and  famjliar  type  of  club  at 
the  present  time,  however,  is  the  'members' 
club.'  in  which  the  persons  constituting  the  asso- 
ciation are,  by  virtue  of  their  membership,  co- 
owners  of  the  property  of  the  club  and  equally 
entitled  to  share  in  its  privileges.  Tlie  legal 
relation  between  the  members  is  that  of  mutual 
contracting  parties,  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
creating  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations 
being  contained  in  the  articles  of  association  and 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  thereunder. 
Tliese  articles  and  rules  also  fix  the  powers  and 
determine  the  authority  of  the  governing  board 
and  other  officers  and  committees  of  the  club, 
each  meinber  being  bound  to  submit  to  such 
authority  by  his  express  or  implied  assent  to 
the  rules  and  regular  proceedings  of  the  club. 
Every  new  member  becomes  a  party  to  the  con- 
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tract  of  association,  whether  he  formally  sub- 
Feribes  to  its  articles  or  not,  though  it  is  usual 
to  make  such  subscription. 

The  proceedings  of  social  clubs  have  not  often 
come  before  the  courts  for  review,  and  when  they 
have,  it  has  usually  been  in  connection  witli  the 
exercise  of  the  riglit  of  expulsion  of  an  ol)nox- 
ious  or  offending  member.  This  is  generally  jiro- 
vided  for  and  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  club, 
and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  any  member 
who  brings  himself  by  his  conduct  within  the 
condemnation  of  the  rules  may  be  expelled  in 
tlie  manner  provided  by  them,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  express  provision,  by  tlie  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  its  members.  But  the  courts  are  not  blind 
to  the  serious  consequences  of  an  expulsion,  es- 
pecially in  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  rights 
which  it  involves,  and  will  see  that  the  offending 
member  has  fair  play.  He  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing and  to  reasonable  notice,  whetlier  the  rules 
of  the  club  provide  for  it  or  not.  The  governing 
committee  is  a  quasi-judicial  tribunal  and  must 
act  as  such.  But  if  the  proceedings  have  been 
regular  and  fairly  conducted,  the  courts  will 
usually  make  no  further  inquiry.  They  will  not, 
imder  ordinary  circumstances,  undertake  to  con- 
trol the  discretion  of  the  association  or  its  com- 
mittee, or  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not 
proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  member.  Doubt- 
less, however,  if  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  a 
member  against  whom  proceedings  have  been 
taken  was  the  victim  of  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  of  a  conspiracy,  it  might  order  his  reinstate- 
ment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  individual  members  of 
unincorporated  clubs  are  not  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  concern,  urdess  they  have  authorized  the 
transactions  out  of  which  such  debts  arose — a 
voluntary  club  not  being  a  partnership  and  no 
agency  being  presumed;  but  the  assent  necessary 
to  bind  the  members  individually  may  be  given 
by  resolution  under  the  rules.  Of  course,  where 
no  agency  or  ratification  can  be  shown,  the  stew- 
ard or  house  committee  or  other  officer  making 
or  directing  a  purchase  becomes  personally  liable 
upon  the  obligation  incurred,  the  club,  as  such, 
having  no  legal  status.  An  incorporated  club, 
however,  like  any  other  corporation,  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  capacity;  and  its 
officers  and  members,  so  long  as  they  have  com- 
plied with  the  law,  are  equally  free  from  indi- 
vidual liability  for  its  debts.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  in- 
corporate clubs  of  this  character.  But  incorpo- 
ration does  not  involve  the  existence  of  a  capital 
stock,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  nor  of 
corporate  shares,  nor  has  a  club-member  usually 
a  transferable  interest.  (For  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  see  Stock  Exchange.) 
For  the  dissolution  of  an  incorporated  club, 
legal  proceedings  are  necessary ;  but  a  vol- 
untary, unincorporated  association  may  be  dis- 
solved informally  by  mutual  agreement  of  its 
members,  and  thereupon  the  property  of  the  club 
is  distributed  equally  among  them. 

Although  a  club  is  not  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, i.e.  neither  a  tavern  nor  a  hotel,  within 
the  meaning  of  excise  legislation,  it  may  never- 
theless be  brought  by  statute  under  public  regu- 
lation. Of  course,  the  proprietor  of  a  'propri- 
etary club'  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  any 
other  persons  buying  and  selling  intoxieating 
li<luors.     It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the  fur- 
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nishing  of  wine,  beer,  etc.,  to  a  member  of  a 
'member's  club'  is  not  'giving  or  selling'  li(]uors 
within  tlie  excise  laws.  A  club  may  also  be  a 
common  gambling-house  under  the  law  if  its 
members  in  considerable  numliers  liabitually  con- 
gregate tliere  for  purposes  iif  gauiing.  See  Cor- 
poration ;  Joint  Stock  Association;  Volun- 
tary Association;  and  tlie  autliorities  lliere 
referred  to.  See,  also,  Boys'  Clubs;  Girls' 
Clubs;  Women's  Clubs;  Working  Men's 
Clubs;  Working  Women's  Clubs.  Consult  also 
Wertheimer,  Law  Relating  to  Clubs  (2d  ed., 
London,  1889). 

CLUB,  The.  A  group  of  discontented  Wliigs 
in  tlie  Scotch  Convention  of  Estates,  led  by 
Jlontgomer)",  Annandale,  Ross,  and  Hume,  who 
for  a  time  during  1089  and  1690  succeeded  in 
blocking  all  legislative  business. 

CLUBFOOT  (in  Lat..  talipes).  A  deformity 
of  the  foot,  due  to  a  distortion  of  one  or  more 
of  the  joints,  and  characterized  by  extreme  ex- 
tension, flexion,  adduction,  abduction,  or  rota- 
tion. Surgeons  recognize  several  varieties:  a 
turning  in  of  the  foot  {talipes  varus),  a  turning 
out  {talipes  valgus),  an  elevation  of  the  heel 
so  that  the  weight  is  borne  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot  and  the  toes  {talipes  equinus),  and  a  de- 
pression of  the  heel  with  the  front  of  the  foot 
raised  from  the  ground  {talipes  ealcaneus) .  Two 
of  these  forms  are  frequently  combined  {equina- 
varus).  We  maj^  also  mention  here  the  de- 
formities fiatfoot  {pes  planus),  where  the  arch 
of  the  foot  is  lost,  and  its  opposite  {pes  cavus), 
where  this  arch  is  imduly  exaggerated. 

Clubfoot  is  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
When  acquired,  the  deformity  is  usually  due  to 
infantile  paralysis  (anterior  poliomyelitis) .  The 
changes  involve  the  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  and 
ligaments.  The  treatment  is  manual,  mechanical, 
or  operative.  Considerable  improvement  can  be 
obtained  in  congenital  cases  by  the  first  method, 
b^it  those  of  long  standing  require  splints  or  spe- 
cial apparatus,  or  surgical  interference  with  sec- 
tions of  the  tendons  and  frequently  removal  of 
parts  of  tlie  bones.  The  first  operation  for  club- 
foot was  done  in  1731,  by  Sti'omeyer.  Consult 
Gould  and  Pyle,  article  "TTalipes,"  in  Cyclopedia 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery    (Philadelphia,    1901). 

CLUB-HOUSE.  A  building  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  a  club.  While  of  no  particular  im- 
portance in  European  countries,  the  cliib-Iiouses 
of  England  and  the  United  States  are.  for  archi- 
tecture and  comfort,  one  of  the  foremost  classes 
of  contemporary  buildings.  The  University  Club 
in  New  York  has  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
halls  and  fittings. 

CLUB-MOSS.  The  common  name  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella.  Tlie  plants 
resemble  coarse  mosses,  and  frequently  bear  club- 
like cones  (strobili)  of  spore-bearing  leaves. 
They  are  also  sometimes  called  gi-ound-jiines. 
See  Lyoopodiales;   Pteridopiiytes. 

CLUBROOT,  or  Anbury.  A  disease  to  w'hich 
turnips,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  rutabagas,  and 
allied  plants  are  liable,  and  which  often  proves 
of  serious  importance  to  farmers,  destroying  the 
crop  of  entire  fields.  It  is  called  cliibroot  be- 
cause of  the  knobs  or  tubercular  excrescences 
which  form  upon  the  root.  The  root  often  be- 
comes divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  each  in 
some  .small  degree  swelling  separately  by  itself; 
whence  the  popular  name,  'finger-and-toe  disease.' 
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The  disease  is  caused  by  Plusmodiophora  bras- 
siioe,  a  fungus  of  low  order,  which  iimlliplies 
with  great  rapidity  in  tlie  cells  of  the  host.  This 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  causing  the  roots  to  assuuie 
their  strange  appearance.  The  fungus  can  re- 
main in  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  On 
this  account,  care  should  be  taken  to  rotate 
crops,  so  that  no  cruciferous  plants  shall  be 
grown  on  the  infested  land  for  several  years. 
1\\e  seed-bed  is  often  a  source  from  which  the 
disease  is  spread,  and  it  should  receive  atten- 
tion. The  application  of  lime  to  contaminated 
soil,  at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  per  acre,  has  given 
promising  results.     No  cure  is  laiown. 

CLUB-BUSH.     See  SciRPUS. 

CLUGNY.     See  Cluny. 

CLUMBER  SPABTIEL.  See  Spaniel;  and 
Plate  of  TERKIEH.S,  Spaniels,  etc.,  under  Dog. 

CLUMSY,  Sir  Tunbelly.  A  boorish  country 
squire  in  Vanbrugh's  play  The  Relapse.  He  also 
appears  in  Sheridan's  Trip  to  Scarborough. 

CLUNCH.  Old  Madge's  husband  in  Peek's 
Old  Wires'  Tale,  Avbo  brings  home  three  travelers 
to  form  an  audience  for  his  loquacious  better 
half. 

CLU'NIACS,  or  Co:^gkegatiox  of  Ch'ky.  A 
branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded  at 
Cluny  in  France  about  910,  by  William,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  He  placed  at  its  head  Berno,  who 
had  made  a  great  reputation  by  his  conduct  as 
abbot  of  the  monasteries  of  Gigny  and  Baume.  It 
spread  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  had  more  than 
2000  convents,  mainly  in  Italy  and  France,  all 
connected  with  the  house  at  Cluny.  In  England 
the  first  Cluniac  house  was  founded  in  1077.  At 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
there  were  thirty-two  liouses.  The  Congregation 
in  France  was  dissolved  in  1790  by  the  Constit- ' 
nent  Assembly ;  the  town  of  Clunj'  purchased  the 
magnificent  Abbey  Church  for  100,000  francs  and 
pulled  it  down.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  citi- 
zens invited  Napoleon  to  visit  them,  he  dismissed 
"them  contemptuously,  calling  them  vandals.  In 
Paris  the  present  Hotel  de  Cluny  was  begun 
in  the  fifteenth  century  (on  the  site  of  the 
old  palace  of  the  early  Prankish  kings)  by  the 
Congregation  of  Cluny.  but  is  now  a  rich  museum 
owned  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  Congregation 
was  reformed  by  Peter  the  Venerable  (q.v. ),  and 
in  1131  Innocent  II.  dedicated  the  great  church 
of  Cluny,  A\hich  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Among  the  great  men  whom  the  Congre- 
gation has  produced  are  Popes  Gregory  \  II., 
Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II. 

CLUNY,  kln'ne',  or  CLUGNY  (Lat.  Chinia- 
cum,  prnlinbly  connected  with  Olr.  chain,  Ir. 
clon,  meadow,  Gk.  kX^ttos,  klepos,  moisture,  Lith. 
szldpias,  wet).  A  town  in  the  Department  of 
SaSne-et-Loire,  France,  12  miles  northwest  of  Jla- 
con.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery,  paper,  etc. 
Population,  in  1901,  4108.  Its  architectural  at- 
tractions include,  besides  the  celebrated  abbey, 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth century;  the  Church  of  Saint  Marcel,  with 
a  beautiful  Romanesque  steeple  of  the  twelfth 
century:  the  ruins  of  Saint  Mayeul:  portions  of 
the  ancient  fortifications;  and  picturesque  houses, 
dating  from  the  twelftli  century  and  later,  all 
classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
France.  Before  the  erection  of  Saint  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Abbey  Church  at  Cluny,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1089,  was  the  largest  building  of  its  kind 


in  Europe,  being  050  feet  long  by  130  wide.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  town,  to  which  it  was  sold  after  the  con- 
vent was  suppiessed  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly in  1790.  (See  Cluniacs.)  A  model  of  it  is 
preserved  in  the  town  museum,  which  was  once  a 
part  of  the  abbot's  palace.  Consult:  Bernard, 
Les  charfes  de  I'ubbai/e  de  Vluiiy  (Paris,  1876- 
94)  ;  Duckett,  The  Archives  of  the  Ancient  Ab- 
bey of  Vltini/   (n.p.  18SG). 

CLUNY,  khi'ne'.  Hotel  de.  A  fine  Gothic 
edifice  in  Paris,  built  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  by  the  abbots  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Cluny,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Roman  palace.  In  1515  it  was  occu])ied  by 
Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis  XII.,  and  in  1537 
James  V.  of  Scotland  was  married  in  it.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  after  the 
Revolution,  was  acquired  in  1833  by  the  anti- 
quarian Du  Sommerard,  and  in  1842  was  pur- 
chased with  its  collections  by  the  State.  The 
museum  established  in  it  is  important  for  its 
antiquities,  particularly  of  France. 

CLUPE'ICiE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
clupea,  small  river-fish  -|-  Gk.  elSos,  eidos,  shape, 
form).  An  important  family  of  soft-rayed  fishes, 
including  the  herring,  shad,  sardines,  alewives. 
etc.  (q.v.).  The  body  is  usiially  elongated  and 
compressed;  the  head  naked;  the  body  covered 
with  rather  large  scales,  usually  easily  lost.  The 
lateral  line  is  wanting.  There  is  only  one  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  There  are  about  30 
genera  and  150  species  foimd  in  all  seas,  and  usu- 
ally in  immense  shoals.  Many  species  are  anad- 
romous.  while  some  remain  in  fie.sh  water  per- 
manently.    See  Fisiiebies  and  Fish  Cdltube. 

CLUSERET,  kli.i'z'-ra',  Gustave  Paul  (1823- 
1900).  A  French  soldier  and  Communist,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  educated  at  Saint-Cyr,  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  insurrection  of  1848 
in  Paris,  served  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in 
Africa  against  the  Kabyles,  and  became  a  cap- 
tain in  1855.  In  1858  he  resi,gned  his  commis- 
sion, and  in  1860.  as  commander  of  the  French 
volunteers,  joined  Garibaldi  in  the  expedition  to 
Sicily  and  Naples.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  in  18G1  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  entered  the  Union  Army,  served  on  the 
stafTs  of  McClellan  and  Fremont,  and  became 
brigadier-general  in  1862.  Two  years  later  he 
was  editor  of  The  New  ?fation  in  New  York,  ad- 
vocating the  nomination  of  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  took  part 
in  the  Fenian  revolt  of  18r)7,  went  back  to  l'"rance 
in  the  same  year  and  wrote  for  several  radical 
papers,  but  was  condemned  for  certain  publica- 
tions and  compelled  to  talce  refuge  in  England. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  he  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary  at- 
tempts at  Lyons  and  IMarseilles,  whence  he  fled  to 
Geneva.  In  January.  1871.  we  find  him  in  Paris 
where,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Comnume, 
he  was  appointed  delegate  of  the  War  Department, 
ar:d  endeavored  to  improve  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  troops,  but  soon  gave 
ofTense  to  the  Central  Committee,  was  accused  of 
treachery,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Mazas.  When 
the  Government  troops  entered  Paris,  he  escaped 
to  England,  thence  to  Mexico,  and  finally  to 
Switzerland.  In  1872.  during  his  absence,  he 
■was  formallv  sentenced  to  death;  he  retiirned  to 
France  in  1881,  two  years  after  the  amnesty,  and 
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was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1888, 
1889,  and  1893.  He  died  August  21,  1900.  near 
Toulon.       He    pulilishcd    Mcmoircs    du    yencral 

Cluscrct    (KSS7-88). 

CLTJSIUM:,  kluU'shi-vim.  An  ancient  town  of 
Italy,  tlie   modern  C'hiusi    (q.v.). 

CLUSTEB-CUP.    See  .Ecidium;  Uredin.\les. 

CLUSTERED  PIEE,  or  Column,  or.  Com- 
pound PiEH.  A  form  of  architectural  support 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  not 
absolutely  tuiknown  to  the  ancient  East,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Babylonian  cluster  of  four  columns 
found  at  Telloh.  It  was  not  used  in  the  Classic, 
Early  Christian,  or  Byzantine  style,  nor  until 
the  development  of  tlie  vaulted  Romanes<iue  in 
the  eleventh  centurj'.  It  probably  originated  in 
the  attempt  to  vary  the  plain  square  pier  which 
was  tlien  being  used  in  place  of  the  classic  col- 
ximn,  and  to  connect  it  witli  moldings  of  the 
arcades  and  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting.  These  Ro- 
manesque piers  had  a  square  or  rectangular  core, 
tc  each  face  of  which  a  semi-column  or  engaged 
shaft  was  attached;  this  simplest  form  was 
varied  by  the  addition  of  minor  shafts  and  re- 
entrant angles.  'V'ery  rich  effects  were  thus 
obtained,  especiallj'  in  central  France  and  Eng- 
land during  the  twelfth  century.  The  developed 
Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  adopted 
the  clustered  pier  as  its  regular  support  in  in- 
terior architecture.  The  Gothic  pier  differed  in 
being  usually  far  slenderer,  more  varied  in  plan, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  based  on  a  circular 
or  polygonal  instead  of  a  square  core.  The 
larger  shafts  wei'e  sometimes — especially  in  Eng- 
land— separated  from  the  core,  to  whieli  they 
were  fastened  only  at  the  base  and  at  the  capital 
and  by  intermediary  molded  bands.  But  this 
form  was  found  tinsatisfactorj'  and  was  aban- 
doned except  in  England  for  the  solid  pier, 
which  was  a  better  support.  Its  simplest  form 
with  circular  core  is  shown  in  the  nave  of 
Amiens  Cathedral,  but  its  variations  are  infinite, 
being  determined  largely  by  the  number,  form, 
the  grouping  of  the  vaulting  ribs  and  moldings 
above,  by  connecting  with  which  the  effective 
sweep  of  architectural  lines  is  continued  from 
floor  to  vaulting  ridge.  The  neo-elassicism  of 
the  Renaissance  put  an  end  to  the  clustered  pier 
almost  entirely  except  in  its  simplest  rectangu- 
lar forms. 

CLUT'TEEBUCK,  Capt.\ix  Cuthbert.  A 
retired  officer,  the  fictitious  editor  of  Scott's  The 
Ahhot,  The  Monaster;/,  and  The  Fortunes  of 
Nuirl. 

CLUVER,  kloo'ver,  or  CLTIVER,  kh/ver, 
PniLipp  (1580-1022).  A  German  antiquarian 
and  geographer,  bom  in  Danzig.  He  first  studied 
law  in  Leyden,  btit  soon  forsook  it  for  archfe- 
ology  and  geography,  whereupon  his  father  with- 
drew all  support  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  .ser- 
vice in  the  Austrian  .\rmy.  From  1607  to  1613 
he  traveled  through  Xorway.  England.  Scotland. 
France.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  in 
161.5  he  settled  in  Leyden.  where  he  was  made 
'Geographus  .Vademicus.'  In  1617-18  he  roamed 
once  more  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  on  foot  and 
under_  great  hardship.  He  was  the  founder  of 
historical  geography  and  author  of  Germnnin  An- 
tiqua  (16161:  f-!ieilin  Antiqna  (1619):  IfaVia 
Antiqua  (16-24),  his  principal  work,  and  Intro- 
ductio  in  Vniversnm  fleotjraphiam   (1624). 


CLYMENIA- 

CLYDE  (called  Qlotta  by  Tacitus,  connected 
with  Ulr.  Cluad,  name  of  a  river,  Gk.  xXiJfed., 
klyzein,  to  wash  out,  Lat.  cliiere,  to  purify,  Gotli. 
hlutrs,  AS.  hlullor,  Gcr.  laulcr,  pure).  The 
third  in  size,  commercially  the  most  important, 
river  in  Scotland,  widely  celebrated  for  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  its  scenery  (.Map:  Scotland.  D 
4).  It  is  formed  by  several  large  streams  of  the 
semicircular  range  of  the  Lead,  Lowther,  and 
Moffat  hills,  and  drains  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  flowing  pa.st  Lan;irK, 
Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton, 
near  which  town  it  opens  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
In  this  course  it  receives  a  number  of  streams, 
and  flows  through  a  fertile,  wooded  valley, 
often  extending  into  level  plains,  and  often 
having  bold,  wooded  banks.  From  two  miles 
above  to  four  miles  below  Lanark  are  the  cele- 
brated Falls  of  the  Clyde — a  series  of  cascades 
and  rapids,  the  largest  in  Scotland;  the  total  de- 
scent in  tlie  course  of  si.x  miles  being  230  feet, 
over  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks,  amid  very  pictur- 
esque scenery.  Corra  Linn,  the  grandest  fall,  forms 
three  distinct  leaps — in  all  84  feet  high.  Below 
Glasgow  the  Clyde  expands  into  an  estuary,  navi- 
gable by  the  largest  vcs.sels,  and  at  Greenock  it 
attains  a  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  Opposite 
this  point  it  commtmicateswith  the  GareIoeh,and 
a  little  below,  with  Loch  Long  on  the  north,  and 
turning,  expands  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which 
extends  between  Argyle,  on  the  west,  and  Ren- 
frew and  Ayrshire,  on  the  east,  until  it  becomes 
identified  with  the  North  Channel  at  the  island 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  where  its  breadth  is  about  30 
miles.  In  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are  the  islands  Ar- 
ran,  Bute,  Great  Cumbrae,  and  Little  Cumbrae. 
In  the  north  a  narrow  arm,  called  Loch  Fyne,  ex- 
tends far  into  Argyllshire.  The  Clyde  from  its 
source  to  Glasgow  is,  by  its  windings,  75  miles 
long,  and  from  Glasgow  to  the  south  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantyre  the  distance  is  about  90 
miles.  The  basin  of  the  Clyde  occupies  1500 
square  miles.  Floods  sometimes  raise  its  waters 
20  feet.  Clydesdale,  or  the  \"alley  of  the  Clyde, 
is  noted  for  its  coal  and  iron  mines,  orchards, 
and  horses.  Bell,  in  1812,  laimched  on  the  Clyde 
tile  first  boat  in  Europe  successfully  propelled  by 
steam.  Tlie  Clyde  forms  the  centre  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  Scotland.  Consult  Millar, 
The  Clyde  from  Its  Source  to  the  Sea  (London, 
1888). 
CLYDE,  LoBD.     Sec  Campbell,  Sir  Colin. 

CLYDE'BANK.  A  town  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  7  miles  northwest  of 
Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  It  has  expen- 
sive yards  for  building  iron  and  steel  ships. 
Population  (police  burgh) ,  in  1901.  18,654. 

CLYDESDALE    or   PAISLEY    TERRIER. 

See  Terriek. 

CLYM     (Mini)     OF    THE    CLOUGH,    kliif. 

See  Clt^i. 

CLYMENE,  kltm'e-ne.  ( 1 )  Tlie  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  and  mother,  by  Japetus,  of 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  (2)  The 
mother  of  Phacthon. 

CLYME'NIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
Chimcne,  Gk.  'KXviUvn.  Khimene.  name  of  anjonph, 
originally  p.p.  of  kMuv.  kli/ein.  to  hear).  A 
genus  of  goniatitoid  cephalopods,  found  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  distinguished  from  the  other  gonia- 
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tites  by  tlie  dorsal  position  of  its  siphuncle.  The 
shell  of  this  genus  is  a  llattened  sfjiial,  the 
whorls  of  which  are  closely  coiled  so  that  each 
whorl  clasps  the  outer  half  of  that  next  inside 
it.  The  suture-lines  are  simply  curved  or  lolled. 
In  some  beds  of  the  European  Upper  Devonian 
the  shells  of  this  genus  are  so  abundant  as  to 
give  the  name  'Clymenienkalk'  to  the  limestone 
containing  them  Consult  Foord  and  Crick, 
Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  of  Natural  History,  part  iii.,  pp.  14- 
32  (London,  1897).  See  also  Goniatites; 
CEriiALOPODA ;  Devonian  System. 

CLYMER,  kli'mer,  George  (1739-1813).  An 
American  patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
He  was  born  in  Phihulelphia,  was  orphaned  when 
only  one  year  old,  was  educated  at  tlie  College  of 
Philadelphia  (now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), and  became  a  merchant  in  his  native 
city.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Peiin  to  the  position  of  'Justice  of  the  Court  of 
General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  of 
the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia.' On  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  patriot 
party,  and  was  chosen  successively  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  (1774)  and  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Pennsylvania  (1775). 
From  July,  1775,  to  August,  1776,  he  served  as 
one  of  the  two  treasurers  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress; from  October,  1775.  to  July,  177G,  he  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commit- 
tee of  Safety;  and  in  July,  1776,  he  was  one  of 
the  five  men  who  were  appointed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  in  place  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegates  who  had  opposed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  document  he  signed 
on  August  2.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1776  and  1779;  served  as  captain  un- 
der Cadwalader  at  the  battle  of  Princeton :  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in 
1777  and  1778;  was  reelected  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  March  of  1778;  was  sent  to 
Valley  Forge  by  Congress  as  a  special  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  alleged  maladmin- 
istration of  the  Commissary  Department;  and 
in  1778  was  one  of  the  special  commissioners 
sent  bv  Congress  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg).  In  May,.  1780,  he  co- 
operated with  Robert  Morris  and  others  in  found- 
ing the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  to  facilitate  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  army,  and  in  both 
1780  and  1781  he  was  reelected  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  by  which  in  1782  he,  with  Edward 
Rutledge,  was  sent  as  special  commissioner  to 
the  Southern  States,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
funds  due  to  the  national  treasury.  From  1782 
to  1785  he  lived  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  but  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  year  and 
from  then  until  1789  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1789  to 
1791:  was  appointed  by  Washington  in  1789  Su- 
pervisor of  the  Internal  Revenue  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  tax  on  spirits  which  brought 
on  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (q.v.)  ;  and  in  1796 
was  one  of  the  special  commissioners  appointed 
bv   Washington   to   treat   with   the    Creeks   and 


Cherokees  in  Georgia.  Subsequently,  though  tak- 
ing no  further  part  in  public  life,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  enterprises  of  various 
kinds,  devoted  nuich  of  his  time  to  reading  and 
study,  and  was  president  of  the  Phihidelphia 
Bank  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
Mas  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  during  the  Revo- 
lutionarj'  period,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for 
ability,  learning,  and  patriotism.  Consult  Dick- 
enson, in  the  ilaga::ine  of  American  History,  vol. 
V.   (New  York,  1880). 

CLYSTER,  klis'ter  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  kXuctt^p, 
klystCr,  a  syringe,  from  (cXi/feix,  klyzein,  to 
purify).  An  old  term  for  a  medicine  adminis- 
tered in  the  liquid  form  by  the  rectum,  or  lower 
end  of  the  intestines.     See  Enema. 

CLYTEMNES'TRA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXi;- 
Taiiivriar pa,  Klytaimiustra) .  In  Greek  legend, 
the  daughter  of  King  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and 
the  twin  sister  of  Helene.  She  became  the  wife 
of  Agamenuion  ( q.v. ) ,  and  bore  him  a  son,  Ores- 
tes, and  three  daughters,  Iphigenia,  Electra,  and 
Chrysothemis.  During  the  absence  of  Agamem- 
non on  his  expedition  to  Troy  she  formed  an 
adulterous  connection  with  .-Egisthus  (q.v.).nuir- 
dered  her  husband  on  his  return,  and  reigned  for 
seven  years  with  .Egisthus,  till  she  was  murdered 
by  her  own  son,  Orestes. 

CLYTIE,  kltsh'I-e  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXvtIj, 
Klytie).  A  Greek  maiden  beloved  by  Helois 
( the  sun ) .  When  he  deserted  her  for  Leucothea, 
she  betrayed  the  latter  to  her  father,  who  put 
her  to  death.  As  her  lover  did  not  return,  she 
gazed  after  him,  until  in  pity  the  gods  changed 
her  to  a  flower,  called  by  the  Greeks  rfKioTphwinv, 
heliolropioii,  of  the  same  family  as  our  helio- 
trope. Tlie  so-called  Clytie  of  the  British  Mu- 
se\mi  is  only  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  maiden, 

CNIDUS,  ni'dus,  or  Gnidos  (Lat,,  from  Gk. 
Kvldos,  Knidos).  An  ancient  city  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Triopion  (now 
CapeKrio),in  Caria,  Asia  Minor,  founded  as  a 
colony  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
hence  said  to  be  both  Laconian  and  Argolic,  and 
one  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Dorian  League. 
Cnidus  (according  to  Strabo)  had  two  ports, 
one  of  which  was  a  closed  harbor  for  war  ves- 
sels. The  original  settlement  was  on  an  island, 
but  the  city  later  spread  to  the  mainland,  and 
a  mole  was  built  to  unite  the  two  parts.  The 
southern  port  was  formed  by  two  moles  car- 
ried into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  100 
feet,  one  of  w-hich  is  nearly  perfect  at  the 
present  day.  The  city  was  famous  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite,  and  in  one  of  its  tem- 
ples was  the  famous  nude  statue  of  the  god- 
dess by  Praxiteles.  The  Cnidians  valued  this 
work  so  highly  that  they  are  said  to  have  refused 
the  ofi'er  of  Nicomedes  of  Bithvnia  to  pay  their 
large  public  debt  in  exchange  for  this  statue.  Off 
Cnidus.  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon  defeated 
the  Spartan  fleet  in  B.C.  394,  and  thus  broke  the 
power  of  Sparta  in  Asia  ISIinor.  The  site  is  still 
covered  w'ith  ruins,  and  in  1857-58  Sir  Charles 
T,  Newton  excavated  the  sacred  precinct  of  De- 
meter,  discovering  the  fine  seated  statue  of  the 
goddess  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Consult: 
Newton,  Discoveries  at  Halicariiassus.  Cnidus, 
and  Branchidw  (London,  1862-63),  and  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (London,  1865), 


CNOSUS. 

CNOSUS,  nr.'sus,  or  Gnosis  (Lat..  from 
Gk.  Kvairds,  KitOsos,  or  less  correctly  KkjitoAs, 
Anositis).  An  ancient  city  of  Crete,  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  island,  3  miles  from  the  coast,  near 
the  modern  Candia  (q.v.),  famous  in  legend  as 
the  home  of  King  Jlinos  (q.v.) .  The  Dictiean  cave 
in  the  neighborhood  was  a  legendai'y  birth-place 
of  Zeus,  though  in  later  times  somewhat  sup- 
planted ny  the  Ida>an  cave  on  Mount  Ida  as  a 
seat  of  worship.  Here  also  legend  placed  the 
famous  labyrinth  (q.v.),  in  which  the  ilinotaur 
was  confined.  In  later  times  Cnosus  was  inhab- 
ited by  Dorians,  and  shared  with  Gortyna  the 
chief  power  in  the  island.  Of  late  the  site  has  be- 
come important  from  the  excavations  made  by  A. 
J.  Evans  during  I89!)-I000  and  the  following 
years.  These  have  shown  that  the  site  of  tlie  early 
town  was  abandoned  near  the  end  of  the  Slyce- 
nfean  period,  never  to  be  rcinhabited.  A  village 
of  the  JIycena?an  period  has  been  discovered,  and 
also  a  palace  of  far  greater  size  and  splendor 
than  any  yet  known,  bearing  witness  to  the  great 
power  of  the  rulers  of  Cnosus  in  the  heroic  age. 
Ihe  decorations  include  wall-paintings  on  stucco, 
and  reliefs  of  an  artistic  merit  hitherto  unsus- 
pected in  so  remote  a  period  (about  B.C.  1500- 
1200)  outside  of  Egj'pt.  Tlie  art,  however,  is 
not  Egj-ptian,  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
Dorian  civilization  of  Greece.  In  the  palace 
were  also  found  a  great  number  of  clay  tablets 
bearing  inscriptions  in  two  varieties  of  writing, 
neither  of  wnich  can  be  read,  though  it  seems 
clear  that  some  of  the  tablets  contain  invento- 
ries of  chariots,  shields,  and  other  stores.  See 
Aech.eology;  Mycenjsan  Age. 

COACH  (Fr.  cache,  Ger.  Ktitsche,  probably 
from  Hung,  hocsi,  coach,  named  after  a  little 
place  called  Koes  (pronounced  Koch)  in  western 
Hungary ) .  A  heavy  inclosed  four-wheeled  car- 
riage for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The  con- 
struetiou  of  the  coach  difl'ers  from  that  of  other 
inclosed  vehicles  in  the  following  particulars:  (1) 
The  roof  forms  a  part  of  the  framing  of  the  body, 
and  in  this  respect  the  construction  is  different 
from  other  covered  carriages  in  which  the  roof 
is  simply  a  canopy  supported  b}'  iron  rods  or 
wooden  pillars.  (2)  coaches  from  the  earliest 
times  were  suspended  on  springs.  The  coach 
sent  by  Ladislas.  King  of  Hungary,  to  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  is  described  as  a  carriage  the 
body  of  which  'trembled.'  (3)  A  coach  is  always 
designed  with  more  than  one  seat  for  passengers. 

According  to  Thrupp  (.see  Bibliography  be- 
low), coaches  were  first  made  in  the  town  of 
Kocs,  Hungary,  and  were  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  towni,  just  as  landaus  and  berlins 
are  named  from  the  towns  which  produced  them. 
The  same  author  traces  their  development  from 
the  huge  agricultural  wagons  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
which  were  so  constructed  that,  by  different  ad- 
justment, they  could  carry  a  long  timber,  a 
cask  of  wine,  a  load  of  hay,  or  a  family.  The 
coaches  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  very  elaborate 
affairs,  used  only  by  royalty  and  nobility,  and 
for  purposes  of  state.  As  late  as  1.550  there 
were  only  Jthree  coaches  in  Paris;  one  of  these 
belonged  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  a  third  to  a  nobleman  who  was  too 
corpulent  to  ride  a  horse.  In  1031  a  'glass 
coach,'  that  is,  a  coach  with  glass  windows,  was 
built  for  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

The  first  coach  ever  seen  in  England  was  made 
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in  1555  by  Walter  Rippon  for  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land; in  lo(i4  the  same  builder  made  a  showy 
vehicle  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Later  in  her  reign 
the  rojal  coaches  were  constructe<l  with  sliding 
panels,  so  that  the  Queen  could  show  herself  to 
lier  subjects  whenever  she  desired. 

State  Coaches.  The  Romans  during  the  Em- 
pire had  a  system  of  public  vehicles  for  hire 
which  traveled  over  definite  routes  and  probaI)ly 
at  stated  times.  During  the  Middle  Ages  no  s\ich 
system  of  public  conveyance  prevailed.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century  wagons  began 
to  travel  regularly  between  the  principal  towns 
of  England  to  carry  goods  and  people.  These 
wagons  were  called  stages.  They  were  soon 
superseded  by  coaches.  In  1602  we'find  a  writer 
ccndemning  this  innovation  because  "these 
coaches  make  country  gentlemen  come  to  London 
on  small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  do  but  on  urgent  necessity;  nay,  "the  con- 
veniency  of  the  passage  makes  their  wives  often 
come  up,  who,  rather  than  make  such  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback,  would  stay  at  home.  Here, 
when  they  come  to  town,  they  must  be  in  the  fash- 
ion, get  fine  clothes,  and  by  this  means  get  such  a 
habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure  that  they 
are  uneasy  ever  after."  In  spite  of  such  protests 
coaches  became  more  and  more  popular,  and  by 
1750  an  elaborate  system  of  routes  had  been 
established.  In  1784  these  coaches  began  to 
carry  the  mail.  The  flourishing  period  of  the 
stage-coach  was  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
eenturj'  About  this  time  an  extensive  good- 
roads  movement  had  been  inspired  by  the  sys- 
tems of  Macadam  and  Telford.  The  stage-coaches 
acquired  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  on  the  most 
important  English  routes.  In  America  stage 
routes,  although  established  between  some  of  the 
principal  cities,  were  never  de'veloped  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  in  England.  The  intro- 
duction of  transportation  by  steam  proved  a 
speedy  and  successful  rival.  This  form  of  car- 
riage— the  railway-car — has  been  given  the  name 
of  coach,  and,  indeed,  the  early  passenger-cars 
were  modeled  in  shape  after  the  coaches.  For 
further  history,  see  Coaching. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
coaches  are  built  both  for  public  and  private  use, 
and  in  design  they  are  closely  akin  to  those  in 
use  in  England  during  pre-railroad  days.  They 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts — the 
carriage  and  the  bodij.  The  former  comprises  the 
axles,  perch  (or  reach),  futchells,  and  transom 
(or  bed),  and  many  minor  component  parts, 
which  together  with  the  wheels  form  a  complete 
vehicle  or  carriage  upon  which  the  bodj'  part  is 
supported  by  the  springs.  The  latter  are  secui'cd 
to  the  bed  and  body  by  clips,  and  are  always 
made  of  several  stiff  plates,  because  of  their 
greater  elasticity  as  compared  with  one  plate  of 
steel  of  the  same  length.  The  pole  fits  between 
the  inside  futchells.  and  completes  the  carriage 
part.  In  the  best-made  carriages  the  dimensions 
of  a  pole  are:  3%  inches  wide,  and  41,4  deep, 
measured  at  a  point  2  feet  from  the  splinter- 
bar.  For  horses  averaging  between  15  and  1(> 
hands,  the  length  of  the  pole  is  usually  9  feet 
from  the  front  of  the  splinter-bar  to  the  .cross- 
head  or  the  pole-head ;  for  smaller  horses,  cobs, 
etc.,  about  3  inches  shorter.  The  bodt/  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  all  coaches,  and  is  usually 
4  feet  10  inches  in  length,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  2  inches  high.     It  is  built  as  lightly  as  pos- 
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sible,  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  coach.  The  roof  is  almost  flat,  in 
order  that  seats  may  be  built  on  it,  or  for  bag- 
gage, and  the  sides  have  a  "cant"  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  the  'turn  under'  in  a  vertical 
direction.  There  are  two  boots,  the  one  in  front 
being  a  few  inches  higher  on  the  body  than  the 
liind  boot,  which  latter  is  about  two  feet  long 
(the  front  one  three  feet),  and  two  feet  deep, 
iioth  these  boots  are  a  little  nari-ower  than  the 
body.  The  box  and  driving  seat  are  placed  on  the 
front  part  of  the  front  boot,  and  are  supported 
by  solid  ends  or  i-isers.  The  shape  of  the  seat 
is  made  by  the  cushion,  and  not  by  the  seat 
itself,  which  is  always  flat.  All  modern  coaches 
have  brakes,  but  a  good  driver  rarely  has  re- 
course to  them,  except  in  emergencies.  ( See 
Driving.)  A  complete  set  of  tools  is  carried 
in  ease  of  accidents  to  horses  or  vehicle.  The 
weiglit  of  a  road  coach  varies  from  2200  to  2000 
pounds.  Builders  generally  contrive  to  throw 
more  of  the  whole  weight  into  the  carriage^  part, 
in  order  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  low,  and 
because  it  has  to  withstand  the  bulk  of  the 
strains.  The  cost  of  a  coach  depends  very 
largely  upon  its  finish  and  the  country  in  whicli 
it  is  built.  Appro.ximately,  average  prices  are: 
in  America,  .$2400;  England,  300  guineas;  and 
France,  8000  francs. 

The  ty])ieal  American  coach  is  the  Concord 
coach,  so  called  from  Concord,  N.  H..  where 
many  of  them  are  built.  Its  principal  con- 
structive features  are  three  parallel  straight 
perches  connecting  the  hind  axle  with  the  front 
transom  bed,  which  steady  a  very  rigid,  rect- 
angular frame.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
this  frame  are  placed  stiff  iron  standards  carry- 
ing at  their  upper  ends  square  iron  shackles. 
Connecting  with  these  shackles  are  strong  leather 
straps,  up^n  which  rests  the  body  of  the  coach, 
a  mode  of  suspension  common  to  European  car- 
riages before  the  use  of  springs.  These  latter 
are  entirely  absent  in  the  Concord  coach.  The 
so-called  Hackney  coach  is  a  smaller  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  for  hire.  Consult:  Adams.  Eng- 
lish Fleusure  Carnages  (London.  1837)  ;  Thrupp,. 
History  of  the  Art  of  Coach-building  (London, 
1877).    See  Caeeiages;  CoAcnrxG. 

COACH-DOG,  or  Daxmatian  CiyujiAGE-DoG. 
A  dog  of  medium  size,  related  to  the  hounds 
(q.v. ),  and  having  the  form  and  smooth  coat  of 
a.  pointer,  which  projierly  is  used  only  to  follow 
a  carriage,  as  an  ornamental  part  of  the  equip- 
age, and  as  a  watch-dog  about  the  stable.  This 
dog  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  endurance 
on  foot,  trim  of  form,  well  groomed,  and 
'stylish'  in  appearance.  The  coat  must  be  pure 
white,  evenly  spotted  with  small,  roimd,  distinct 
spots,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
either  perfectly  black  or  pure  brown.  The  head 
should  be  long,  fine,  and  like  that  of  a  pointer, 
but  not  so  deep.  This  dog  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  first  bred  in  Dalmatia,  but  the  same 
breed  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Spain  as 
far  back,  at  least,  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  often  used  in  Denmark  to  draw  carts.  See 
Dog. 

COACH-HORN".  A  straight  tapering  horn 
made  of  brass  or  copper,  and  used  to  sound 
certain  simple  calls.  There  are  no  keys  and  the 
range  is  limited  to  the  six  open  notes  (c'-g'-c-- 
e'-g'-c'-) ,    of    which    the    high   c    is    exceedingly 


difficult.  The  coach-horn  varies  considerably  in 
length,  a  short  (42-inch)  horn  giving  more 
brilliant  notes,  and  a  long  (56-inch)  horn  giving 
a  softer,  riclier  tone.  Tlie  various  calls  s(mndcd 
with  the  coach-horn  have  a  well-recognized  place 
in  coaching;  and  in  addition  to  those  used  uni- 
versally, as  in  the  case  of  the  examples  noted  be- 
low, there  are  others  employed  by  particular 
coaches  and  routes.  A  few  of  the  best-known 
calls  are  as  follows: 


The  Start. 


Cle»r  the  Road. 


3=it: 


P-»— ^  m 


Off  Side. 


To  the  Right. 


Change  Horses. 


To  the  Left. 


i^i^ 


s:*:; 


COACHING.  Driving  or  being  driven  in  a 
coach  (q.v.)  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses.  The 
driving  of  a  coach  requires  great  skill,  coolness, 
judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  horses  on  the  part 
of  the  driver;  and.  where  indulged  in  as  a  sport 
or  pastime,  may  be  said  to  derive  its  greatest 
attraction  from  that  fact  alone.  The  history  of 
coaching  is  naturally  part  of  the  history  of  the 
coach,  for  which  see  article  Coach.  The  first 
stage  in  England  was  put  on  the  road  in  1659 
and  traveled  between  London  and  Coventry.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  many  coaches  employed  throughout  the 
country;  but  the  slo'wness  of  travel  was  such  that 
it  took  a  week  to  go  from  London  to  York,  and 
proportionately  for  all  lesser  distances.  The 
royal  mail,  which  had  been  carried  by  a  system 
of  post-boys  under  a  contract  speed  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  was,  in  1784,  undertaken  by  Palmer's 
mail-coach  service,  which  carried  mail  as  well  as 
passengers,  and  grew  to  such  a  success  that  the 
average  speed-rate  of  mail  coaches  was  brought 
up  to  10  miles  an  hour.  This,  however,  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  improvements  in  road 
construction  instituted  by  Macadam  and  Telford. 

Tn  1836  coaching  had  become  so  important  an 
institution  that  54  coaches  were  employed  in 
England,  30  in  Ireland,  and  10  in  Scotland.  The 
British  Government  exercised  a  rigid  supervision 
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and  discipline  ovor  tlie  sta{;e-coach  service,  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  the  post-oUice  sys- 
tem, and  exacted  a  military  punctuality  and 
regularity  in  its  running  and  general  manage- 
ment. The  landed  and  country  gentry,  generally, 
maintained  a  zealous  watchfulness  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  roadsj  and  consequently  nuich 
compi'tition  was  indulged  in  hy  the  jicople  of 
the  ciiuutryside.  to  attract  coaches  to  some  par- 
ticular route,  and  among  the  coaches  themselves, 
to  establish  the  best  records.  The  drivers  were 
frequently  gentlemen,  and  often  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  Tlie  'Brighton  Age,'  in  its  palmy 
days,  numbered  among  its  professional  drivers 
Charles  Jones,  Sir  Saint  Vincent  Cotton,  Dick 
Brackenbury,  and  many  others;  while  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  Prince  Henry  Batthyanyi  were 
among  the  amateur  drivers  of  that  and  similar 
coaches.  Professional  drivers  would  frequently 
receive  as  nnich  as  !f)iOOO  and  $4000  per  year 
for  their  services ;  an  immense  salary  for  those 
days,  and  the  best  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  position.  ,\fter  1S40  coaching  as 
a  ])ublic  necessity  ceased  to  be;  and  with  dimin- 
ishing business,  decay  set  in  rapidly. 

In  Anierica,  even  in  Colonial  times,  four-horse 
stage-wagons  were  in  regxilar  employment  through- 
out the  coiuilry.  the  most  important  (1700)  ply- 
ing between  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  regular  roads,  the  saddle-horse 
was  the  favorite  means  of  transport.  Coaching 
as  a  recreation  or  amusement  began  in  England 
about  1808 — a  revival  whicli  spread  to  America 
as  well  as  throughout  Continental  Europe.  In 
England  it  had  as  its  leading  supporters  men 
who  remembered  the  pre-railroad  coaching  days, 
and  desired  to  save  the  institution  from  the 
oblivion  which  threatened  it.  A  more  or  less 
sticcessful  ell'ort  luid  been  made  to  keep  alive 
the  old  spirit  of  coaching  on  one  or  two  of  the 
older  routes ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
revival,  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  established  in 
1856,  and  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  were  the  only  in- 
terested ones.  The  results  were  not  vers'  per- 
manent so  far  as  England  was  concerned :  for 
in  1880  there  were  only  four  coaches  running — ■ 
a  state  of  things,  however,  which  has  since  con- 
siderably improved. 

In  1877  the  "Old  Times'  was  again  put  on  the 
road  between  London  and  Saint  Albans;  the 
Four-in-Hand  and  the  Coaching  Clvxbs  afterwards 
became  permanent  organizations,  and  their 
'meets'  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among  the 
social  events  of  the  London  season.  The  first 
English  coaching  club  was  the  B.  D.  C.  or 
Bensingion  Driving  Club,  limited  originally  to 
si.xteen  members,  and  first  organized  in  1807.  In 
1823  the  annual  club  meets  were  abandoned, 
and  in  18.50  the  club  ceased  to  exist.  The  Four- 
Horse  Club,  frequently  but  inaccurately  referred 
to  as  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  was  formed  in 
1808,  and,  after  a  varied  career,  disbanded  in 
1830.  Amateur  coaching  in  the  I'nited  States 
may  be  said  to  have  antedated  the  English  re- 
vival by  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  August  Belmont 
putting  the  first  coach  on  the  road  in  1804. 
Mr.  Leonard  .Terome  is  credited  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  driving  the  first  American-built  coach, 
and  he,  together  with  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men, founded  in  1875  the  New  York  Coaching 
Club.  Since  then  coaching  has  been  a  regular 
feature  of  fashionable  New  York  and  Newport 
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life,  the  number  and  equipment  of  the  coaches 
employed  comparing  most  favorably  with  those 
of  either  London  or  Paris.  Indeed,  modern  coach- 
ing in  both  England  and  France  has  received  no 
little  impetus  from  .\merican  lovers  of  the  pas- 
time. 

At  the  present  day  coaching  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  such  great  centres  and  cities  of  the 
world  as  are  most  frequented  l)y  the  wcaltliy  and 
leisure  classes,  as  London,  New  Vork,  Paris.  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  etc.,  and  is  generally  employed  in 
connection  with  racing  and  other  recreational 
meetings.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
road  coaches  of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris, 
past  and  present,  together  with  their  routes  and 
time  taken.  A'eic  York:  Brunswick  Hotel  to 
Pelham  Bridge,  15.5  miles  in  IVi  hours;  Bruns- 
wick Hotel  to  Yonkers,  18  miles  in  1%  hours; 
Holland  House  to  .\rdsley  Casino,  25.8  miles 
in  '2\-2  hours.  London:  Northumberland  Avenue 
to  Box  Hill,  25  miles  in  3  hours;  Northumber- 
land Avenue  to  Virginia  Water,  20.5  miles  in  3% 
hours;  Northumberland  -Avenue  to  Windsor,  30 
miles  in  4  hours.  Paris:  New  York  Herald  Olliee 
to  Cernay-la-Ville,  29  miles  in  3  hours;  New 
York  Herald  Office  to  Pontoisc,  20.3  miles  in 
2^4  hours;  New  York  Herald  Office  to  JIaisons 
Lafitte,  19.4  miles  in  2  hours ;  New  York  Herald 
Office  to  Versailles,  14.5  miles  in  l')4  hours.  Of 
the  'two-day'  trips,  or  routes  whicli  require  an 
entire  day  each  way.  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States  is  that  from  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York,  to  Tuxedo  Park,  47.5  miles,  which  is 
covered  in  7V>  hours.  In  England,  the  journey 
from  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly,  to 
Brighton  (54  miles)  is  accomplished  in  6 
hours:  while  in  France  the  distance  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Office.  Paris,  to  Fontaiuebleau 
(60  miles)  is  accomplished  in  7  hours.  Stages: 
Under  the  best  conditions  a  change  of  hoi'ses 
would  be  made  every  seven  miles,  but  ordinarily 
it  has  to  be  done  to  suit  the  available  stabling 
accommodations  of  the  route.  The  best  authori- 
ties agree  that  a  fast  coach,  running  out  and  in, 
is  best  served  by  having  a  horse  to  each  mile 
of  the  road.  Thus  30  horses  would  be  necessary 
to  run  a  coach  out  and  in  once  a  day,  between 
points  30  miles  apart.  An  illustration  of  the 
distance  between  stages  under  normal  conditions, 
over  a  route  28  miles  long,  would  be  as  follows: 
First  stage  7,  second  stage  8,  third  stage  7, 
fourth  stage  6  miles,  each  team  serving  one 
stage  each  way.  On  hilly  roads  longer  stages 
are  frequently  made,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced 
rate  of  progress.  It  is  common  experience  that 
'pace'  rather  than  'pull'  is  responsible  for  the 
dis.ablement  of  the  average  coach-horse.  The 
bibliography  of  coaching  is  somewhat  limited, 
but  the  following  works  are  both  interesting 
and  comprehensive:  Nimrod  (C.  J.  Apperley), 
Bs.wy/.s  on  the  Road  (London.  1876)  ;  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  Dririna  (London.  1887)  :  Rogers,  A 
Manual  of  Coachin'a    (Philadelphia.   1900). 

COACH-WHIP  SNAKE.     See  Whip-Snake. 

COAGULATION  (Lat.  coaciiilatio,  from  co- 
agularc,  to  oirdle,  from  coaguhnn.  rennet,  from 
CO-,  together  +  agere,  to  drive).  The  amorphous 
solidification  of  a  liquid,  or  part  of  a  liquid,  as 
when  the  casein  of  milk  is  solidified  by  rennet 
in  making  cheese  (q.v.).  or  the  white  of  an  egg 
by  boiling.  The  process  varies  in  various  sub- 
stances.    Albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  co- 
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agiilates  at  a  temperature  of  160°.  Milk  is 
coa{,'ulated  or  curdled  by  the  action  of  rennet 
or  by  acids.  The  librin  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and 
lymph  of  animals  is  coagulated  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  fluids  from  the  living  body. 

COAHUILA,  ku'ii-we'la  (nan;ed  from  the  Mex- 
ican tribe  Cuahuiltecs) .  A  northern  State  of 
Mexico,  separated  from  Texas  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  covering  an  area  of 
63,570  square  miles  (Map:  Mexico,  H  4).  With 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  part,  which  is  some- 
what mountainous,  the  surface  forms  an  elevated 
plateau,  with  a  general  incline  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  Tlie  western  part  is  taken  up  by  the 
Bolson  de  Mapimi,  a  semi-desert  region,  only 
partially  explored,  with  many  lagoons  and  vast 
mineral  resources.  The  climate  is  moderate 
and  healthful.  The  chief  occupation  is  cattle- 
raising,  although  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  cereals  and  European  vegetables, 
to  which  more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid. 
In  tne  southwest  some  vines  and  cotton  are 
cultivated.     The   State  is  traversed  from  north 


types  being  connected  by  all  degrees  of  inter- 
mediate stages.  In  Carboniferous  times  certain 
regions  were  covered  by  rank  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  grew  upon  swampy  land  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  plants 
died,  their  remains  fell  into  the  water  of  the 
swamp,  and  slovvl}'  formed  an  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  of  increasing  thickness.  By 
slow  subsidence  this  thick  la3'er  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter sank  below  the  water,  and  became  gradually 
covered  by  sand,  mud,  or  other  mineral  sedi- 
ments, washed  out  from  the  shore.  Successive 
elevations  and  depressions,  with  intervening  ac- 
cumulations, may  thus  have  yielded  successive 
beds.  Subsequent  elevation,  folding  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  accompanying  metamorphism, 
followed  by  erosion  of  the  surface,  has  exposed 
to  view  the  edges  of  the  once  deeply  buried  beds 
of  coal. 

Composition.  The  following  analyses  of  peat, 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  and  true  coal  indicate  the 
changes  which  vegetable  matter  undergoes  by  de- 
cay and  j5ressure : 


Ultimate  Analyses 

OF  Peat  and  Coals 

PEAT 

LIGNITE 

bituminous  coal 

anthracite 

COMPONENTS 

Carbon, 
Wyo. 

Robert.snn 
Co.,  Texas. 

Whiteside, 
Teiin. 

Brazil, 
Ind. 

Spring  Mt., 
Pa. 

Crested 
Butte.Colo. 

Water 

% 
20.00 
47.20 

4.90 

I      22.90 

"o'.'oo 

% 
7.35 

63.65 
4.60 

19.44 
1.40 
0.76 
2.80 

% 
16.40 
64.46 

4.41 

}      16.07 

0.96 
7.70 

% 

1.04 
78.83 
6.51 
4.00 
1.12 
2.61 
6.89 

% 

6.45 
76.05 
6.88 
8.13 
1.37 
0.80 
2.32 

% 
1.97 
91.40 
2.59 
0.08 
0.21 
0.71 
3.04 

0.72 

Carbon 

82.60 

Hydrogen 

5  15 

Nitrogen 

1  12 

Ash!..!..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

6.04 

to  south  by  the  IMexican  International  Railway. 
Population,  in  1900,  280,899;  capital,  Saltillo 
(q.v.). 

COAITA,  ko-ai'ta.    See  Spider-Monkey. 

COAL  (AS.  col,  OHG.  7co?o,  Ger.  Kohle;  ulti- 
mately connected  with  Skt.  jval,  to  blaze,  and 
probably  with  Ir.,  Gael,  (iiial,  coal).  A  mineral 
fuel  of  solid  character,  found  and  used  in  many 
countries.  The  name  is  a  word  common  to  all 
the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  and  seems 
allied  to  the  Latin  calere,  to  be  hot ;  as  also  'to 
glow,'  and  'kiln.'  The  word  'coal'  has  often  pre- 
fixed to  it  .some  qualifying  word,  to  distinguish 
different  kinds  of  coal ;  such  as  cannel  coal,  stone 
coal,  pea  coal,  etc. 

Origin.  Coal  is  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  minerals,  and  is  of  vegetable  origin. 
When  vegetable  matter  accumulates  under  water 
it  undergoes  a  slow  process  of  decomposition, 
gradually  giving  off  its  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  some  carbon,  the  result  of  which  if  car- 
ried far  enough  is  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  car- 
bon. Peat  (q.y. ),  the  material  so  often  found 
underlying  swampy  tracts  in  north  temperate 
zones,  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  coal-form- 
ing process,  and  the  further  stages  are  obtained 
by  the  burial  of  these  vegetable  deposits  under 
great  loads  of  sediment,  where  they  become  sub- 
iected  to  pressure,  and  at  times  to  heat  also. 
"This  effects  a  series  of  changes,  especially  consoli- 
dation and  loss  of  oxygen,  and  gives  a  series  of 
products,  whose  nature  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  original  vegetable  matter  has  been 
changed.  The  products  are  known  as  lignite, 
titvminous  conl,  and  anthracite  coal;  these  three 


These  analyses  bring  out  well  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  different  elements,  and  the  increase 
in  carbon  toward  the  antliracite  end  of  the 
series;  still  they  give  but  little  information  con- 
cerning the  commercial  value  of  the  coal.  The 
usual  custom  in  making  a  commercial  analysis 
is  to  determine  the  form  in  which  these  elements 
occur — that  is,  the  amount  of  water,  volatile 
hydrocarbon,  fixed  carbon,  sulphur,  and  ash. 
This  proximate  analysis  is  also  used  as  the 
basis  of  classification  of  coals.     Thus: 


COMPONENTS 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bitumin- 
ous coal 

Anthrax 
cit*- 

% 
78.89 

13.84 
6.49 
0.78 

13.29 

B9.86 
18.52 
8.32 
2.36 

% 
1.30 

20.87 
67.20 
8.80 
1.83 

2.94 

Volatile  hydrocar- 

4.29 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

88.18 

Sulphur 

0.65 

A  proximate  analysis  like  the  above  is  of  prac- 
tical value,  since  it  gives  us  a  better  conception 
of  the  coal  worth.  Thus  the  freedom  of  burning 
increases  with  the  amount  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, while  the  heating  power  depends  on  the 
amount  of  fixed  carbon  present.  Sulphur  is  an 
injurious  constituent  when  the  coal  is  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  or  for  metallur- 
gical purposes;  while  ash  is  undesirable,  since 
it  displaces  so  much  carbon,  and  if  it  contains 
fusible  impurities  such  as  iron,  lime,  or  alkalies, 
it  causes  clinkering.  ifoisture  retards  the  heat- 
ing power  of  the  coal  until  it  is  driven  off.    Since 
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the  heating  power  of  coal  is  its  most  important 
propt'i'ty,  this  is  often  tested  by  means  of  an 
aj)paiatus  known  as  a  'ealorimeter.'  ( See  Calobi- 
iiETBV. )  The  principle  of  the  test  depends  on 
the  determination  of  the  weiglxt  of  water  wliicli 
can  be  converted  into  steam  at  212°  F.  under 
atmospheric  pressure  with  one  pound  of  coal. 
(See  also  Heat.)  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of 
coal  given  above,  there  may  be  mentioned  semi- 
bit  uiitinoiis  coal  and  caiiiwl  coal.  The  properties 
of  the  dill'ereut  varieties  .are  as  follows: 

Anthracite  contains  84  per  cent,  or  more  of 
fixed  carbon,  and  also  little  ash,  sulphur,  and 
moisture.  It  has  great  heating  power,  and  burns 
with  a  smokeless  flame.  Owing  to  its  compara-. 
tive  scarcity,  it  commands  a  higher  price tlian  the 
bituminous.  Anthracite  is  dense,  has  a  shining 
lustre,  and  usually  breaks  w'ith  a  smooth  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  is  estimated  by  some 
geologists  that  aliout  ten  inches  of  peat  is  re- 
quired to  make  one  incli  of  anthracite  coal.  In 
the  United  States  antliracite  coal  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  edge  of  tlie  Appalacliians  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  folding  of  the  rocks  has 
been  very  intense,  and  where  the  coal-seains  have 
been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  It  is  also  known 
in  Colorado,  near  Crested  Butte,  where  the  bitu- 
minous coals  have  been  locally  changed  to  an- 
thracite by  the  heat  of  basalt  intrusions.  It  is 
mined  extensively  in  England,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  known  in  China. 

BitiniunoHs  Coal  contains -50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
fixed  carbon,  and  25  to  30  per  cent,  volatile  hydro- 
carbons. It  burns  with  a  rather  long  and  smoky 
flame,  and  is  also  much  used  for  steaming  pur- 
poses. Many  bituminous  coals  have  the  prop- 
erty of  coking  or  caking  (see  Coke)  when  heated 
to  redness.  Most  of  the  Carboniferous  and  many 
of  the  Mesozoie  coals  of  the  United  States  are 
bituminous. 

Semi-Bituminous  Coal  resembles  bituminous 
coal  in  appearance,  but  is  intermediate  between  it 
and  anthracite.  It  contains  from  70  to  84  per 
cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  and  is  considered  of  su- 
perior value  for  steaming  purposes.  This  variety 
is  obtained  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Cannel  Coal  is  a  variety  of  coal  very  rich  in 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  found  sparingly  in 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  a  gas-enricher,  since  it  yields  8000  to 
15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton.  Cannel  coal 
is  so  called  because  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame 
like  a  candle,  and  the  name  parrot  coal  was  given 
to  it  in  Scotland,  from  the  cr.ackling  or  chat- 
tering noise  it  makes  while  burning.  It  is  very 
compact  in  texture  and  may  even  h.ave  an  oily 
look;  certain  forms  foimd  in  England  admit  of 
being  polished,  and  ornamental  articles  have 
been  made  from  them  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
jet. 

Lignite,  or  Brown  Coal,  is  a  partially  formed 
coal,  containing  much  moisture  and  volatile  mat- 
ter. It  often  shows  the  woody  structure  of  peat 
and  bums  very  easily,  but  gives  off  little  heat. 

History  and  Use.  The  value  of  coal  does  not 
•  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  is 
it  well  known  at  what  time  it  beg,an  to  be  used 
for  fuel.  Some  say  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Britons:  at  all  events,  it  was  an  article 
of  household  consumption  to  some  extent  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  as  early  as  a.d.  852. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that  Eng- 


land was  the  first  European  country  in  which 
coal  was  used  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
In  America  the  deposits  near  Kichmond,  Va., 
were  discoveredan  1701,  and  mining  was  begun  in 
1750,  while  anthracite  was  first  produced  in  1793. 
Extended  coal-mining  in  the  United  States  did 
not  really  begin,  liowever,  until  aliout  1820. 
Since  tliat  time  up  to  the  present,  tlie  increase 
lias  been  about  3500  per  cent.  In  1822  tlie 
amount  of  coal  mined  in  Virginia  was  about  48,- 
000  long  tons.  Now  the  production  for  tlie  United 
States  is  about  270,000,000  short  tons,  or  greater 
than  tliat  of  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

Coal  is  used  largely  for  domestic  purposes, 
either  as  fuel  or,  in  the  form  of  gas,  for  illumina- 
tion. Its  use  for  the  latter  purpose  is,  however, 
not  so  widespread  as  formerly,  water-gas  liaving 
superseded  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  for  motive  power  it  also  finds 
important  apijlications.  It  is  furthermore  widely 
employed  in  the  metallurgical  industry  in  the 
form  of  either  coal  or  coke,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion may  serve  both  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  reducing 
agent.  Coke  (q.v.)  is  made  only  from  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Lignite  seldom  lias  much  value  as  a 
fuel,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  moisture 
that  it  contains.  Because  of  this  moisture  it 
tends  to  crack  in  drying,  and  must  therefore  be 
used  soon  after  mining,  and  in  localities  where  it 
does  not  require  long  transportation  from  mine 
to  market.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  some 
of  the  lignite  deposits  in  Colorado  which  are 
near  the  Denver  market,  and  therefore  possess 
commercial  v.alue.  Lignite  has  sometimes  been 
successfully  used  in  the  manufacture  of  producer 
gas,  and  indeed  even  peat  has  been  found  adapt- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Coal  Areas.  The  leading  coal-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  present  day  are  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  Russia.  The  Russian  coal- 
fields are  probably  the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 
In  the  Far  East  coal  is  known  in  India,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Japan,  and  China.  The  coal-fields 
of  the  last-named  country  are  probably  the  great- 
est in  the  world,  and  may  become  a  source  of 
Euro])ean  supply.  Up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  not  been  developed  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  many  coun- 
tries in  Africa  also  produce  coal;  while  in 
America  deposits  are  worked  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
Chile,  and  Argentina,  and  are  known  to  occur  in 
Colombia  and  Peru. 

Untted  States.  The  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States  are  especially  extensive ;  indeed,  in  some 
instances  the  deposits  of  a  single  State  exceed 
those  of  Germany  or  France  in  area.  They  are 
separable  into  several  regions,  the  divisions  being 
geographical  and  not  geological.  The  geological 
ages  of  the  coals  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  (table  on 
next  page)  are  all  Carboniferous,  except  small 
Triassic  areas  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Tliose  of  5  are  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  regions  is 
the  Appalachian,  which  takes  in  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio.West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Eastern  Kentucky.  Eastern  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  It  is  .about  750 
miles  long,  and  70  to  80  miles  wide.  The  coals 
are  all  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  northeastern  end,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  close  folding  of  the  rocks 
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has  changed  the  bituminous  into  anthracite  coal. 
In  general,  the  rocks  at  the  upper  or  northern 
end   of   the  Appalachian   belt   are  folded,   while 


Coal  Fields  of  the  United  States 

Region 

State 

Area 

Square  Miles 
10,700 

Ohio 

10,000 

550 

Kentucky 

9,000 

16  000 

1.  Appalachian \ 

365 

5.100 

North  Carolina    . 

2,700 

200 

. 

Alabama 

8.6(50 

Total 

63,275 

2,  Nortbern 

Michigan 

6  700 

3    Central 

Kentucky 

4,000 
6  450 

Illinoia 

36,800 

Total 

47,250 

4    "Western  Central  ■ 

Miasouri 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

26,700 
18,000 
3,200 
17  000 

Vrkansas 

9,100 

(iiilian  Ter 

Texas 

20.000 
4  500 

Total 

98,500 

Unknown 

Utah 

(t 

•( 

South  Dakota 

t* 

5.  Cordilleran ■ 

,t 

«• 

X 

•t 

6.  Rhode  Island 

WashiHiE^ton 

Rhode  Island 

Small 

those  of  the  lower  end,  as  in  Alabama,  are  often 
faulted  in  addition,  so  that  the  coal-miner  fre- 
quently finds  the  coal-seam  suddenly  broken  off. 
The    Carboniferous    section    of    this    region    has 


among  three  districts — the  Warrior,  Cahawba,  and 
Coosa,  named  after  the  rivers  that  drain  them. 
The  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania  occupies 
an  area  of  about  -170  square  miles  ou  the  lelt  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  strata  between  Potts- 
ville  and  VVyoming,  which  belong  to  the  lowest 
l)ortion  of  the  coal-measures,  are  probably  about 
.SOOO  feet  thick;  but  it  is  diliicult  to  make  an  exact 
estimate,  because  of  the  numerous  folds  and  con- 
tortions. There  are  from  10  to  12  seams,  each 
over  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal  one, 
known  as  the  Mammoth  or  Baltimore  vein,  is  29 
feet  thick  at  \\  ilkesbarre,  and  in  some  places 
exceeds  even  60  feet.  Many  of  the  Appalachian 
coals,  notably  those  ol  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Alabama,  produce  excellent 
coke.  The  Ohio  coals  do  not  yield  good  coke.  In 
most  of  the  other  coal-fields  of  the  country  the 
coal-ljeds  lie  comparatively  flat,  and  the  basins 
are   quite   shallow. 

The  Michigan  area  is  a  small  one  in  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  forms  a  circular  basin 
with  a  diameter  of  about  50  miles.  The  coals 
are  bituminous,  non-coking,  and  are  mined 
chiefly  for  local  use.  The  seams  range  from 
a  few  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Central  area  includes  parts  of  western 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  lies  chiefly 
within  the  latter  State.  These  coals  are  all 
liituminous,  of  Carboniferous  age,  and  are  used 
cliieflv  for  steaming.  The  thickness  of  the  Car- 
boniferous System  varies  from  1200  to  1400  feet 
in  southern  Illinois,  to  about  600  feet  in  Indiana, 
and  the  workable  coal-seams  vary  in  number 
from  7  to  12  in  Illinois,  and  their  thicl-cness  from 
three  to  eight  feet.  The  Talock  coal'  of  In- 
diana has  quite  a  reputation.  The  Western 
Central  area  includes  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  part  of  Texas. 
Here  again  there  is  an  abundance  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  has  been  developed  chiefly  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  while  Kansas  is  now  coming  into 
prominence.  The  coals  of  this  area  are  chiefly 
adapted  to  smithing  and  steaming  purposes,  and, 
so  far  as  tried,  Kansas  yields  the  only  coking 
varieties. 
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been  described  in  the  article  Caeboniferous 
System,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  coal- 
beds  occupy  more  or  less  well-marked  strati- 
graphic  positions.  The  maximum  thickness  of 
strata  is  from  2.500  to  3000  feet :  the  seams  meas- 
uring 120  feet  near  Pottsville,  62  feet  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  25  feet  at  Pittsburg,  showing  a  gradual 
diminution  in  a  westward  direction.  The  most 
persistent  coal  deposit  is  the  Pittsburg  seam, 
which  is  kno^vn  over  an  area  measuring  225  by 
100  miles,  and  has  a  thickness  varying  from  2  to 
14  feet.    In  Alabama  the  deposits  are  distributed 


The  Cordilleran  area  comprises  the  coal 
regions  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming. South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  this  field 
are  found  many  varieties  grading  between  lig- 
nite and  anthracite.  They  are  all  of  either 
Tertian'  or  Cretaceous  age.  and  their  discoveiy 
showed  the  incorrectness  of  the  old  classification, 
which  included  all  post-Carboniferous  coals 
under  lignite.  Colorado  is  perhaps  the  most 
import.int  producer,  having  a  number  of  good 
bituminous    seams.      Those    in    the    vicinity    of 
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Crested  Butte  have  been  changed  locally  to 
anthracite  by  the  metaniiiri)hio  action  of  igneous 
intrusions.  Excellent  coking  coals  are  found 
near  Trinidad.  The  >.'c\v  Jlexican  coals  are  in 
part  an  extension  of  the  Colorado  veins,  and 
bear  a  good  rej)utation,  as  do  also  many  of 
the  Wyoming  coals.  California  has  little  fuel 
of  good  quality,  and  has  for  many  years  drawn 
on  Australia  for  its  coal-supply,  but  in  recent 
years  the  coals  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  have  become  a  source  of  supply. 

The  rocks  of  the  small  Rhode  Island  area  have 
been  so  highly  metamorphosed  that  the  coal  has 
been  altered  to  graphitic  anthracite.  It  is  sold 
on  tlu'  market  as  amorphous  graphite,  and  has 
little  value  as  a  fuel. 

Canada.  The  Acadian  field  includes  deposits 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Xew  Brimswick,  the  former 
being  quite  important.  The  coals  are  bituminous 
and  of  good  quality.  In  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Bi-itish  Columbia  extensive  coal-seams  have 
been  discovered,  and  they  are  now  under  develop- 
ment. A  good  quality  of  coke  is  made  from  the 
coal  of  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  which  finds  a  market 
at  the  British  Columbian  smelters.  The  most 
productive  mines  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  locat- 
ed on  Vancouver  Island,  whence  large  shipments 
of  bituminous  coal  are  made  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  ports  in  the  Western  United  States. 

South  Amebic.v.  Coal,  probably  of  Carbon- 
iferous age,  is  found  in  the  Brazilian  provinces 
of  Sao  Pedro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Santa  Ca- 
tharina.  also  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. Very  little  development  work  has  been  done 
in  the  fields,  and  the  output  is  inconsiderable.  In 
Argentina  and  Chile,  where  Cretaceous  coal  oc- 
curs, there  is  more  activity;  but  these  countries 
still  depend  largely  upon  Great  Britain  for  their 
supplies.  In  Peru  both  Cretaceous  and  Carbon- 
iferous deposits  are  found  at  various  points  in 
the  interior,  the  former  occupying  a  position  on 
the  first  rise  of  the  Andes,  while  the  latter  oc- 
curs in  higher  ground  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  coast. 

United  Kingdom.  Next  to  the  coal-fields  of 
the  United  States,  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  of  the  greatest  economic  importance.  With- 
in the  limits  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
there  are  more  than  twenty  areas  underlain  by 
seams  of  anthracite,  bitiuninous,  and  cannel  coal. 
The  largest  of  these  areas  is  that  of  South  Wales, 
in  Jlonmouthshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  which  has 
a  length  of  about  50  miles  and  a  width  of  nearly 
20  miles.  The  co.al-measures  form  an  elliptical 
basin,  and  are  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
Coal  is  found  in  three  horizons,  of  which  the 
upper  has  no  less  than  82  seams,  measuring  180 
feet  in  all.  The  lowest  horizon  yields  valuable 
steam  and  blast-furnace  coal.  In  the  north  of 
England  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire.  Derby- 
shire, and  Yorkshire  are  the  largest.  The  Lan- 
cashire field  is  of  irregular  quadrilateral  form, 
with  a  width  of  about  18  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  more 
than  50  miles.  It  includes  about  100  feet  of 
ccal  in  workable  seams,  which  dip  at  a  high 
angle  and  are  much  broken  by  faulting.  The 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  measures  occupy  a 
single  area  that  extends  for  a  distance  of  about 
GO  miles  from  Bradford  on  the  north  to  near 
Derby  on  the  south,  and  has  a  breadth  of  from 
3  to  32  miles.  They  yield  bituminous  coal,  ex- 
cellent for  steaming  and  iron-making  piirposes. 
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North  of  the  Yorkshire  field  is  the  large  basin  ol 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  from  which  .steam- 
ing, coking,  and  house  coals  are  produced.  In 
Scotland  the  coal-measures  are  extensively  de- 
veloped in  Ayrsliire,  Lanarkshire,  Stirlingshire, 
and  Kifeshirc.  Tlie  productive  coal-fields  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
period;  brown  coal  of  .Jurassic  or  Tertiary  age 
is  known  to  occur,  but  the  seams  are  too  .small  to 
be  profitably  exploited.  The  exports  of  coal  from 
this  country  are  of  great  importance,  amounting 
in  1900  to  51,(;38.000  short  tons,  valued  at 
$193,032,000.  JIucli  of  the  coal  gdes  to  Italy, 
Russia,  Holland,  and  to  the  European  countries 
that  possess  small  resources  of  the  mineral,  while 
the  remainder  is  exported  to  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

Further  details  regarding  the  distribution  of 
coal  \^  ill  be  found  under  the  titles  of  countries. 

Output.  The  world's  annual  production  at 
the  present  time  is  about  850,000.000  slfort 
tons;  the  output  in  1900,  according  to  The  ilin- 
eral  Industry,  was  distributed  as  follows: 

COUNTRY  SHORT  TONS 

Dnited  States 268,315,433 

Great  Britain 252,176,352 

Germany 164.850,131 

Austria-Hungary 43,020.049 

France 36,673.945 

Belgium 25,863,003 

Russia 16..50O.(H]0 

Canada 5,608.636 

Japan 8,189,4a0 

India 6,862,803 

Spain 2,847.199 

Sweden 278,132 

Italy 528.989 

Africa 546,.563 

New  South  Wales 6,168.337 

New  Zealand 1,225.603 

Queensland 656,939 

Victoria 237,052 

Tasmania , 56,822 

Other  Countries 2,755,750 

Total 843,247,288 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  coal-producer.  In  1868  Great 
Britain  produced  3.6  times  as  much  coal  as  the 
United  States,  while  Germany's  product  that 
year  was  15  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  In  1871  the  United  States 
exceeded  Germany's  output  by  about  10  per 
cent.,  but  afterwards  fell  back  to  third  place  until 
in  187"  she  once  more  sprang  forward,  and 
gained  on  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In 
1899  the  United  States  led  the  world,  and  sup- 
plied nearly  32  per  cent,  of  its  production. 

The  average  price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mines  in  the  United  States,  per  short  ton,  varied 
between  1893  and  1900  from  .$0.80  to  $1.04:  while 
that  of  anthracite  was  between  $1.41  and  $1.59 
for  the  same  period.  The  total  number  of  laborers 
employed  during  1900  was  449.181,  of  which 
number  144,206  were  anthracite  miners. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury European  countries  have  been  confronted 
with  a  most  serious  problem — the  exhaustion  of 
their  coal-su])ply.  liiis  condition  was  empha- 
sized in  1899  and  1900  by  the  occurrence  of 
strikes  in  the  Wales  cool  regions,  by  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  by  a  stimulation  of  industries 
in  Germany  which  required  much  additional 
coal.  Prospecting  having  shown  but  little  re- 
serve material,  the  most  natural  result  was  to 
look  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1900  there 
began  a  movement  of  coal  to  Europe,  which  may 
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before    many   years    assume    large    proportions. 
Ocean  freights  are  tlie  present  great  drawback. 

Mi>ixG  OF  Coal.  The  presence  of  coal  in  pay- 
ing quantities  having  been  determined  by  pros- 
pecting and  geological  surveys,  the  next  consid- 
eration is  to  extract  this  coal  from  seams.  Xo 
definite  rules  can  be  given  for  the  selection  of  a 
method  of  mining  that  will  cover  all  conditions; 
each  mine  furnishes  a  distinct  and  separate 
problem.  Everj'  sj-stem  of  mining,  however, 
aims  to  extract  the  ma.ximum  amount  of  the  de- 
posit in  the  best  marketable  shape  and  at  a 
minimum  cost  and  danger.  Speaking  broadly, 
all  methods  of  mining  come  under  the  head  of 
either  open  working  or  closed  working.  Open 
working  is  employed  when  the  deposits  have  no 
overburden  of  barren  rock  or  earth,  or  where 
this  overburden  is  of  such  small  depth  that  it 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  removed,  leaving  the 
coal  deposit  exposed.  The  mining  of  such  ex- 
posed seams  of  coal  is  really  a  process  of  exca- 
vation or  quarrj'ing,  and  the  machines  used  in 
making  open-pit  excavations  and  in  quarrying 
are  applicable  to  the  work.  Closed  working  is 
adopted  when  the  depth  of  the  overburden  is  so 
great  that  the  mining  must  be  conducted  under- 
ground. The  first  task  in  opening  up  under- 
ground coal-seams  is  to  secure  access  to  the  seam 
by  means  of  shafts,  slopes,  or  tunnels.  Shafts 
are  vertical  openings  from  the  ground  surface 
to  the  coal-seams.  In  the  United  States  shafts 
are  usually  made  square  or  rectangular  in  form. 
1'his  practice  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
timber  is  used  for  lining  shafts.  In  Europe  round 
or  oval  shafts  are  frequently  employed  with  lin- 
ings of  brick,  iron,  or  masonry. 

Generally  the  shafts  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  installed 
an  elevator  for  hoisting  the  coal-cars  to  the  sur- 
face. The  number  of  compartments  in  a  shaft 
and  their  arrangements  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular use  to  which  the  shaft  is  to  be  put,  the 
number  of  shafts  employed,  and  their  depths. 
Where  the  seams  are  comparatively  near  the 
surface,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  sink  a  number 
of  two  or  three  compartment  shafts  than  it  is  to 
haul  all  the  ore  to  one  large  shaft;  while,  when 
the  shafts  are  very  deep,  it  is  preferable  to  sink 
a  smaller  number  of  four  or  six  compartment 
shafts  and  extend  the  underground  haulage  to 
a  single  shaft  over  a  great  area  of  the  workings. 
Where  timber  lining  is  employed,  a  stronger 
construction  is  obtained  by  placing  the  com- 
partments side  by  side  in  a  long,  narrow  shaft 
than  by  grouping  them  in  a  square  shaft.  In 
shallow  mines  separate  shafts  are  often  em- 
ployed for  hoisting  and  for  pumping,  ventilation 
and  ladder-ways.  One  of  the  largest  eoal-mine 
shafts  in  America  is  situated  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. ;  it  is  1039  feet  deep,  12  X  52  feet  in  size, 
and  has  five  compartments.  The  methods  of 
sinking  mine  shafts  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  used  in  sinking  shafts  for  tunnels.  (See 
TuKiNEL. )  Slopes  are  openings  begim  at  the 
outcrop  of  an  inclined  seam,  which  they  fol- 
/ow  down  into  the  earth.  Slopes  are  usu- 
ally made  with  three  compartments  side  by 
side,  two  of  which  are  used  as  hoistways  and  the 
third  for  the  traveling-way,  piping,  etc.  When 
the  dip  of  the  slope  is  under  40  degrees  the  slope 
is  made  about  seven  feet  high,  but  when  the  dip 
exceeds  40  degrees  cages  have  to  be  used  and  a 
great   height   is   necessary.      Slopes   are  usually 


lined  with  timber.  Tunnels  are  nearly  horizontal 
passageways  beginning  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
mountain  and  extending  into  the  earth  until 
tliey  meet  the  coal-seam;  they  are  built  for  both 
haulage  and  drainage  purposes,  and  are  con- 
structed like  railway  tunnels,  except  tliat  the 
cross-section  is  usually  much  smaller,  and  that 
it  is  lined  with  timber  instead  of  with  per- 
manent niasonr}'.  The  forms  of  timbering  used 
in  coalmining  are  various,  and  are  of  interest 
chiefly  to  the  practical  miner;  special  treatises 
should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the 
details.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
timber  used  for  underground  support  in  mines 
should  be  of  a  light  and  elastic  variety  of  wood. 
Oak,  beech,  and  similar  woods  are  heavy  and 
have  great  strength,  but  when  they  do  lir'eak  it 
is  suddenly  and  without  warning,  thus  bringing 
disaster  to  the  miners  who  might  escape  if  a 
tough  wood  were  employed  which  gives  warning 
of  rupture  by  bending  and  cracking.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  employ  preserved  tim- 
ber in  mining  work.     See  Forestby. 

The  systems  of  working  the  coal-seams  after 
access    is   attained   to   them    by   the   means   de- 
scribed are  two,  knowni   as  the  room-and-pillar 
and  the  long-wall  systems.     The  room-and-pillar 
method — also   known   as   the   pillar-and-chamber 
or     board-and-pillar     method,     which     may     in- 
clude the  pillar  -  and  -  stall  system — is  the  oldest 
of  the  systems,  and  the  one  very  generally  used 
in  the  United  States.     By  this  system,  coal   is 
first    mined    from    a    number   of   comparatively 
small    places,    called    rooms,    chambers,    stalls, 
boards,  etc.,  which  are  driven  either  square  from 
or  at  an  angle  to  the  haulageway.     Pillars  are 
left  to  support  the  roof.     In  the  long-wall  meth- 
od the  whole  face  of  the  coal-seam  is  taken  out, 
leaving  no  coal  behind,  and  the  roof  is  allowed 
to  settle  behind  as  the  excavation  progresses,  care 
being    taken    to    preserve    haulageways    through 
the   falling  material.     Both   the   room-and-pillar 
and  the  long-wall  methods  are  employed  in  vari- 
ous modifications,   for  the  details  of  which   spe- 
cial treatises  on  coal-mines  should  be  consulted. 
The  coal   is  cut  from  the  seam  by  hand  or  by 
some  form  of  coal-cutting  machine.     In  America 
machine  cutting  is  used  extensively.     There  are 
four  general  types  of  machines  in  general  use: 
Pick  machines,  chain-cutter  machines,  cutter-bar 
machines,  and  long-wall  machines;  the  machines 
most   used   in   America   are   pick   machines   and 
chain-cutter  machines.     Both  compressed  air  and 
electricity   are   used    for   operating   coal-cutting 
machines.     Pick  machines  are  very  similar  to  a 
rock  -  drill ;   chain  -  cutter  machines  consist  of  a 
low  metal  bed  -  frame  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
motor   that    rotates    a    chain    to   which    suitable 
cutting  teeth  are  attached.     The  ventilation  of 
the  workings,  owing  to  the  presence  of  gases,  is 
a   very    important   feature   of   coal-mining,   and 
great  care   is  taken  to  lay  out  the  workings  so 
as  to  facilitate  ventilation.     Mechanical  ventila- 
tion by  means  of  fans  and  blowers  (see  Blowing 
Machines)    is   usually   employed.     Hoisting   in 
mines  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cages  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  .shafts,  and  operated  by 
large   hoisting   engines    on    the   surface.     There 
are   two   general   systems   of  hoisting   in  use — 
hoisting  without  attempt  to  balance  the  load,  in 
which  the  cage  and  its  load  are  hoisted  by  the 
engine  and  lowered  by  gravity,  and  hoisting  in 
balance,  in  which  the  descending  cage  or  a  spe- 
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cial  counter-balance  assists  the  engine  to  hoist 
the  loaded  ascending  cage.  Haulage  in  mines  is 
accomplished  by  animal  power  or  by  steam 
hoisting  engines  operating  a  system  of  rope  haul- 
age or  by  mine  locomotives  operated  by  steam, 
electricity,  compressed  air,  or  gasoline. 

The  preparation  of  mined  coal  for  the  market 
consists  in  screening  the  coal  over  bars  and 
through  revolving  or  over  shaking  .screens,  to- 
gether with  breaking  it  with  rolls  to  produce  the 
required  market  size.  The  large  lumps  of  slate 
or  other  impurities  are  separated  by  hand,  while 
the  smaller  portions  are  picked  out  by  auto- 
matic pickers  or  by  hand  by  boys  or  old  men 
seated  along  the  chutes  leading  to  the  shipping 
pockets  or  bins.  Wlien  coal  contains  much  sul- 
phur, this  is  frequently  removed  by  washing  it 
with  water  in  special  washing  jilants. 

BiBLiOGR.\PHY.  Lesley,  Manual  of  Coal  and 
Us  Topography  (Philadelphia,'  1850) — a  good 
work,  but  difficult  to  find;  Chance,  "Coal-Slin- 
ing,"  in  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Report  AC  (Harrisburg,  1883);  Hughes, 
A  Textbook  of  Coal-Mining  (London,  1899)  ; 
Peel,  Elementary  Textbook  of  Coal-Mining  (Lon- 
don, 1901)  ;  Macfarlane,  The  Coal  Regions  of 
America,  Their  Topogrnphy,  Geology,  and  De- 
velopyncnt  (New  York,  1875)  ;  Nicolls,  The  Story 
of  American  Coals  (Philadelphia,  1897)  ;  Lesley 
and  others,  "Reports  on  the  Coal-Fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania," in  various  publications  of  the  Second 
Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg). 
Xumerous  scattered  papers  have  been  published 
in  the  following  annuals  and  periodicals:  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  [nstitute  of  Mining 
Engineers  ( Xew  York);  The  Mineral  Industry 
(New  York)  ;  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal (New  York)  ;  Mines  and  Minerals  (Scran- 
ton,  Pa.)  ;  "Jlineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,"  United  States  Geological  Survey  (Wash- 
ington ) .  For  foreign  coal  deposits,  consult : 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (London)  ;  Reports  of  Progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Lon- 
don) ;  Annales  de  la  society  geologique  de  Bel- 
giqiie  (Liege,  1874  et  seq. )  ;  Bulletin  de  la  so- 
cietc  beige  de  gfologie,  de  pal^ontologie  et 
d'hydrologie  (Brussels,  1877  et  seq.);  Annales 
des  mines  (Paris,  1816  et  seq.)  ;  Bulletin  de  la 
societe  geologique  de  France  (Paris,  1896  et 
seq.)  ;  Loze,  Les  charbons  britanniques  et  leur 
cpuisement  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Zeitschrift  filr  prak- 
tische  Geologic  (Berlin.  1893  et  seq.).  See  An- 
thracite; BiTUMiNoi  s  Coal;  Cakboniferous 
Sv.sTEir :  Coke  :  Ct'lm  ;  Cretaceous  System  ;' 
Peat  ;  Tertiary  System  ;  Graphite  ;  Carbon  ; 
Fike-Clay;  and  the  articles  on  the  different 
States  and  countries  in  which  coal  has  been 
found. 

COAL  APPLES.  The  name  given  to  some 
curious  specimens  of  spheroidal  anthracite  coal 
found  in  the  Jlammoth  seam  of  Penns_ylvania. 
They  varj'  from  one-fourth  inch  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  but  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a 
ben's  egg.  They  are  thought  to  be  due  to 
jointing. 

COAL-BREAKER.  A  structure  containing 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  sorting, 
and  cleaning  anthracite  coal.  The  breaker  is 
often  as  much  as  150  feet  high,  and  rarely  less 
than  80  feet.  The  coal,  as  it  is  hoisted  out  of 
the  mine,  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  breaker 
and  discharged  into  a  hopper,  whence  it  passes 


downward  over  bars,  through  screens  and  crush- 
ers, and  is  finally  discharged  into  bins  at  the 
bottom.  The  admixed  slate  is  sepaiated  partly 
by  special  screens,  and  the  slaty  coal  (bone 
coal)  is  picked  out  by  boys  as  it  slides  down  the 
chutes,  in  the  more  modern  breakers  water-jigs 
are  used  very  successfully  to  .separate  the  slate 
and  coal.  The  sizes  produced  are  described  in 
tlie  article  on  Anthracite.  The  capacity  of  a 
coal-breaker  is  commonly  about  1000  tons  per 
day,  but  some  exceed  2000  tons  in  output.  Con- 
sult Chance,  "Report  on  Coal-Mining,"  Report 
AC  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Harrisl)urg,   1883). 

COALFISH  (so  named  from  its  color).  (1) 
The  pollack  Iq.v. ).  (2)  A  singular  and  inter- 
esting chirid  fish  (Anoploma  finibriata)  of  the 
North  Pacific,  which  is  usually  slaty-black 
above  and  white  below,  but  variable  with  age 
and  place.  It  is  about  18  inches  long,  allied  to 
the  rock-trout,  and  called  in  California  beshow, 
candlefish,  and  skilfish. 

COAL-GAS.    See  G.^s,  Illuminating. 

COALING  SHIP.  In  modern  naval  vessels 
coaling  ship  has  become  an  operation  of  impor- 
tance. Special  machinery  is  provided  for  han- 
dling it,  and  the  men  are  drilled  at  coaling  ex- 
peditiously. Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  drill  and  the  improvement 
of  appliances,  the  operation  of  coaling  must  take 
many  hours,  and  in  time  of  war  may  necessitate 
a  trip  to  the  nearest  coaling-.station.  This  loss 
of  time  may  j)rove  most  serious  and  defeat  the 
plans  of  a  campaign.  Means  of  coaling  at  sea 
without  leaving  station,  or  while  en  route  to  a 
place,  are  therefore  sought.  Several  plans  have 
been  devised,  in  the  most  successful  of  wliich  a 
steel  hawser  runs  between  the  collier  and  the 
vessel  to  be  coaled,  starting  from  a  high  point  on 
the  collier's  mast.  This  serves  as  a  stay  on 
which  bugs,  carried  by  a  trolley',  pass  to  and  fro, 
very  mucli  after  the  fashion  of  a  cableway  (q.v.). 

COAL-MEASURES.  See  Coal;  Carbonif- 
erous   System. 

COAL-OIL.     See   Petroleum. 

COAL-TAR,  or  Gas-Tar.  The  thick,  black, 
opaque  liquid  that  comes  over  and  condenses  in 
the  pipes  when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal.  It  is 
slightly  heavier  than  water,  and  has  a  strong, 
disagreeable  odor.  Coal  -  tar  is  a  mixture  of 
many  distinct  liquid  and  solid  substances,  and 
the  separation  of  the  mine  viseful  of  these  con- 
stitutes an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
chemistry.  By  distilling  from  wrought  -  iron 
stills,  the  tar  is  first  broken  up  into  five  frac- 
tions, which  are  then  further  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation  separately: 

(1)  Crude  Naphtha  or  Light  Oil  is  the  frac- 
tion distilling  over  before  the  temperature  of  the 
tar  has  risen  to  170°  C.  This  portion  contains 
a  number  of  valuable  hydrocarbons,  including 
benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  etc.  Another  impor- 
tant product  obtained  from  this  fraction  is  the 
so-called  solvent  or  burning  naphtha  of  com- 
merce, which  is  largely  used  for  burning  in 
lamps,  as  a  solvent  for  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
jicrcha,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
benzene  obtained  from  this  fraction  is  also  used 
as  a  solvent,  though  most  of  it  is  converted  into 
aniline,  all  of  the  vast  amount  of  aniline  manu- 
factured  at   present   being   derived   from   nitro- 
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benzene,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  made  from  ben- 
zene. To  separate  its  constituents,  the  crude 
naphtlia  is  tirst  divided  into  three  fractions  by 
distiUation:  each  of  these  fractions  is  washed 
successively  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
soda,  as  well  as  with  water,  and  subjected  to 
further  fractional  distillation. 

(2)  iliddlc  Oil  or  CarhoUc  Oil  is  the  crude 
fraction  distilliugr  over  from  tar  between  the 
temperatures  of  170°  and  230°  C.  This  fraction 
contains  large  quantities  of  naphthalene  and 
carbolic  acid,  the  fonner  separating  out  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  mass,  while  the  latter  re- 
mains liquid.  The  naphthalene  thus  obtained 
is  purified  by  washing  with  caustic  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cruije  liquid  is  treated  with  caustic-soda  so- 
lution, which  takes  up  all  of  the  carbolic  acid 
and  from  wliich  the  latter  is  separated  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid;  the  impure  carbolic  acid  thus 
obtained  is  further  purified  by  distillation. 
Jsaphthalene  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  colors.  Carbolic  acid  is  extensively  used 
as  a  disinfectant  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
picric  acid. 

(3)  Creosote  Oil  is  the  crude  fraction  distilling 
over  from  coal-tar  between  the  temperatures  of 
230°  and  270°  C.  This  somewhat  heavy  oil  is 
largely  used  for  the  presei'vation  of  timber.  See 
Creosote. 

(4)  Aiifhracciie  Oil  passes  over  above  270°  C. 
This  fraction  yields  all  the  anthracene  of  com- 
merce; the  anthracene  crystallizes  out  from  the 
oil,  and  is  somewhat  purified  by  washing  with 
the  solvent  naphtha  obtained  from  the  first  frac- 
tion. Anthracene  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  beautiful  alizarin  dyes, 
wliicli  were  formerly  made  from  madder-root. 
See  Alizarin. 

(5)  The  Pitch  remaining  in  the  stills  after  the 
above  fractions  have  passed  over  is  used  for 
making  asphalt  and  varnishes,  for  protecting 
wood  and  metal  work,  etc. 

Coal-tar  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and  while 
scarcely  half  a  century  ago  it  was  looked  upon 
as  notliing  but  an  otTonsive  waste  product,  at 
present  it  constitutes  the  .source  of  innumerable 
substances  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  science 
and  the  industries.  See  bibliogi'aphical  refer- 
ences under  Coal-Tab  Colors;  Gas,  Illumxnat- 
ING;  and  see  the  articles  on  the  various  products 
mentioned  above. 

COAL-TAR  COLORS.  Coloring  matters  arti- 
ficially prepared  from  coal-tar.  chiefly  from  the 
hydrocarbons  extracted  from  it.  (See  Coal- 
Tab.)  The  first  observation  of  a  colored  com- 
pound of  this  class  was  made  by  Runge  in  1S34; 
but  the  real  beginning  of  the  great  modern  color 
industiy  dates  from  1856,  when  W.  H.  Perkins 
obtained  a  violet  dyestuff  by  oxidizing  impure 
aniline  with  chromic  acid,  took  out  a  patent 
for  it,  and  connnenced  manufacturing  it  in  Eng- 
land. Many  other  dyes  were  subsequently  ob- 
tained from  aniline  and  the  substances  related  to 
it,  by  A.  W.  Hofmatm.  Gries,  Ciirard,  Lauth,  and 
many  others.  Ttut  the  most  sensational  step 
was  the  preparation  by  Graebe  and  Liebennann 
(1868)  of  a  natural  dyestuff — viz.  the  coloring 
principle  of  madder-root,  from  the  anthracene 
of  coal-tar.  In  1880  indigo  was  first  prepared, 
not  from  coal-tar  products,  but  by  a  purely 
synthetic  method,  and  other  natural  colors  have 


since  been  prepared  in  a  similar  manner :  so 
that  natural  dyestuffs  reproduced  by  artificial 
means  nee<l  not  necessarily  originate  from  coal- 
tar.  The  artificial  indigo  and  alizarin  are  not 
mere  substitutes  for  the  natural  indigo  and 
madder;  they  are  chemically  identical  with 
them,  and  surpass  them  in  purity,  and  their 
adaptability  to  special  methods  in  dyeing  and 
printing  often  makes  them  even  more  desirable. 
But  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  high,  they 
com])ete  with  the  natural  products  on  about 
equal  terms.  The  color  industry  was  first  de- 
veloped in  England  and  France,  but  the  more 
thorough  technical  instruction  at  the  German 
imiversities  produced  a  body  of  skilled  manufac- 
turers and  investigators  who  soon  took  the  lead. 
At  present,  in  addition  to  the  great  factories 
near  Berlin,  Frankfurt.  Elberfeld,  and  i\Iann- 
heim,  and  a  host  of  smaller  ones  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  German  capital  controls  many  of 
the  establishments  in  France,  Russia,  and  other 
countries.  The  United  States  possess  few  inde- 
pendent factories,  and  the  list  of  their  products 
is  rather  limited ;  indeed,  American  dyers  ap- 
pear to  call  for  a  smaller  range  of  dyestuffs 
than  those  of  other  countries.  A  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  methods  of  the  dye  industry  to  the 
production  of  artificial  drugs,  such  as  antipyrin, 
antifchrin,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  manufactured 
in  the  same  establishments  which  control  the 
dye  patents. 

Classipicatiox.  Artificial  colors  were  for- 
merly classified  merely  according  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  Thus,  many 
of  them,  including  magenta,  'aniline  blue,'  'ani- 
line green,'  'aniline  yellow,'  etc.,  were  grouped 
together  as  aniline  colors.  At  present  somewhat 
dilTerent  systems  of  classification  are  used  by 
different  authors,  but  all  systems  are  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
dyes. 

JIany  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  gen- 
eral answer  to  the  question.  What  must  Ije  the 
chemical  nature  of  a  carbon  compound  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  dye?  An  all-embracing  answer 
to  this  question  has  not  yet  been  found.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  the  true  dyestuffs 
exhibit  peculiar  groupings  of  the  constituent 
atoms.  Such  'chromophore'  groupings  produce, 
however,  only  a  temlcnct;  toward  color,  but  not 
necessarily  colors ;  indeed,  niany  com]>ounds  con- 
taining them  are  perfectly  colorless,  and  the 
majority  of  true  dyes  become  colorless  if  de- 
prived of  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  they  con- 
tain, although  their  chromophore  groups  may 
not  be  in  the  least  affected.  If.  however,  a 
chromophore  group  is  combined  with  certain 
other  atomic  groups,  the  result  is  a  dye.  For 
example,  the  so-called  azo-group  ( — X=!N' — ) 
is  chromophorie ;  the  compound  called  azobtn- 
zene,  C\,H; — X=X — OJi.^.  although  colored  red 
and  evidently  containing  the  azo-grou]),  is  not  a 
dye;  but  it  becomes  one  when  the  so-called  amido- 
group  (NH,)  also  is  introduced  into  its  mole- 
cule, the  compoimdC,.,n,,—X=X—C„H,XH.,  called 
amido  -  azobenzene,  being  a  true  dye.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  amido-group,  a  hydroxyl  group 
(OH)  is  introduced,  the  result  is  again  a  dye 
(an  orange  one).  Further,  the  tints  of  dyes 
are  produced  by  variation  in  the  'substituting' 
groujis  which  replace  hydrogen  in  the  primi- 
tive  molecule.      Thus,   the   introduction   of   the 
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inetliyl    group     (CH,)     generally    increases    the 

violet  tendency;  tlie  phenyl  group  (C'„H.,)  pro- 
duces hluisli  tints;  tlie  niqilithyl  jirouj)  (d,,!!;)  a 
tendency  toward  brown-red,  etc.  The  relative 
position  of  the  groups  likewise  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  determination  of  color.  But,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  a  definite  and  allemlirae- 
ing  rule  does  not  exist.  Frequently  compounds 
nuist  enter  into  combination  with  a  base  or  an 
acid  before  they  will  fix  themselves  upon  the 
fibre,  and  then  the  tints  are  frequently  afi'ected 
by  the  dili'ercnt  bases  or  acids  to  a  varying  de- 
gree. For  example,  alizarin  dyes  red  with  the 
hydroxide  of  aluminum,  and  black  with  the  hy- 
droxide of  iron. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch,  the 
coal-tar  colors  may  be  grouped  in  five  classes : 
viz.  the  azo-colors;  triphcnyl-carbinol  deriva- 
tives; quinone  derivatives;  diphenyl-amine  deriv- 
atives ;    and   indigo   dj'es. 

Azo-C'OLOBS.  The  characteristic  compound  of 
this  class  is  azo-benzene,  C„H;N  =  NCoHj,  al- 
ready mentioned  above.  We  have  seen  that  the 
introduction  of  either  NH,  or  OH  in  place  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  produces  a  coloring  matter — ^yel- 
low in  the  former^  orange  in  the  latter  instance. 
Replacing  either  or  both  of  the  phenyl  groups 
(CJlj)  by  more  complex  hydrocarbon  groujis 
deepens  the  tone  (with  a  tendency  toward  the 
redder  tiaits),  increases  the  affinity  for  fibres, 
and  diminishes  the  liability  to  fade.  The  earlier 
dj'es  of  this  class,  such  as  'aniline  yellow,'  'Bis- 
marck brown,'  clirysoidin,  etc.,  were  singularly 
brilliant,  but  were  not  fast;  whereas  the  bi-owns 
and  the  many  reds,  ranging  from  scarlet  to 
]iurple,  which  are  now  produced  under  the  names 
of  j>onecavix  or  bordeaux,  eongos,  quinoline  red, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  permanent.  In  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  dyes,  nitrous  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  ice-cold  solution  of  the  salt  of  any 
primary  base  (like  aniline),  and  the  'diazo-salt' 
formed  is  allowed  to  act  on  another  base  or  a 
phenol ;  an  endless  variety  of  combinations  is 
thus  possible. 

TKipnENYL-CARBixoL  Uerivati^'ES.  These  rep- 
resent the  first  discoveries  in  the  aniline  dyes, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  produced  on  the  larg- 
est possible  scale.  The  fundamental  compound 
of  the  class  is  triphenyl-carbinol  (C„H:,),COH, 
and  its  derivatives  are  properly  subdivided  into 
rosaiiiliiies,  rosoUc  acids,  and  phthalrhis. 

In  the  rosaniline  group,  two  or  three  amido- 
groups  (XH,)  are  introduced  in  place  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  the  phenyls  (CJL,).  The  di-amido- 
compounds  are  green:  the  /n'-amido-eompounds 
are  red,  violet,  or  blue.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
compounds  thus  obtained  are  not  themselves 
dyes,  but  are  bases  wliich  must  first  be  combined 
with  suitable  acids,  and  thus  brought  into  a 
soluble  form.  Their  salts  are  beautifully  crys- 
talline bodies  in  the  solid  condition,  showing 
colors  quite  different  from  those  of  the  solutions, 
and  having  peculiar  lustres  like  those  of  beetles' 
wings.  Tlie  solutions  have  very  intense  colora- 
tions and  stain  animal  fibres  readily  and  per- 
manently, although  they  do  not  fix  themselves 
easily  upon  cotton  or  linen.  They  are  the  most 
brilliant  and  lively  dyes,  but  are  strongly  af- 
fected by  sunlight,  and  are  consequently  less  use- 
ful than  some  dyes  of  other  classes.  They  are 
generally  manufactured  by  oxidizing  processes  at 
a  comparatively  high  temperature,  wlu-reby  two 
or  three  simpler  compounds  are  welded,  as  it 
Vol.  v.— C. 


were,  into  compounds  of  complex  molecular 
structure.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well- 
known  magenta  dye  (a  tri-amido-compound)  ap- 
proximately equal  quantities  of  aniline,  ortho- 
toluidine,  and  para-tohiidine  are  healed  from 
8  to  10  hours  with  arsenic  oxide  to  100°  C,  in 
large  iron  kettles.  .\  veiy  thick  mass  results, 
A\hich  can  be  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  the 
compoimd  thus  obtained  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  molecvilar  quantities  of  aniline,  ortho-tolui- 
dine,  and  para-toluidine,  chemically  combined. 

Kosolie  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  made  by 
the  condensation  of  various  i)henols,  three 
phenols  being  eondcnscil  into  one  compound  of 
the  rosolie  acid  group,  just  as  three  bases  are 
condensed  into  one  compound  of  the  rosaniline 
group.  The  comparatively  few  dj-es  of  this 
group  give  various  shades  of  red.  The  h3'droxyl 
groups,  and  hence  the  acid  character  of  the 
phenols,  remain  unchangi'd  in  the  products  of 
condensation;  the  latter  therefore  combine  with 
bases,  and  then  thc\'  readily  go  into  solution. 

The  phthaleins  differ  from  the  rosolie  acids 
in  so  far  as  one  of  the  three  phenyls  of  the 
triphenyl-carbinol  is  connected  in  them  with  a 
carboxyl  group  (COOH),  the  other  two  phenyls 
having  one  or  more  liydroxyls  apiece,  as  in  the 
rosolie  acids.  The  phthaleins  were  discovered 
by  Adolph  Baeyer,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fluorescence  of  their  alkali  salts  in  solution. 
They  are  prepared  by  heating  phenols  with 
phthalie  anhydride  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid; 
when  resorcin  is  taken  as  the  phenol,  a  very 
well-known  compound  is  obtained,  which  has 
been  called  fhiorescr'in,  while  its  sodium  salt  is 
known  as  uranin.  Solutions  of  the  latter  are 
yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  bright  green  by 
reflected'  light.  This  fluorescence  is  so  intense 
that  it  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  extremely 
dilute  solutions;  so  that  this  salt  has  been  used 
to  trace  subterranean  watercourses  supposed  to 
connect  two  neighboring  bodies  of  water,  the  dye 
being  thrown  into  one  of  these  and  fluorescence 
being  subsequently  noticed  in  the  other.  The 
potassium  salt  of  a  brominated  fluorescein  is 
eosin,  C:„HjO.,Br,K,,  with  a  magnificent  red  and 
yellow  fluorescence.  These  fluorescences  disap- 
pear on  the  fibre,  but  eosin  and  analogous  sub- 
stances impart  very  brilliant  flesh-tints  to  silk 
and  wool. 

The  Quinone  Derivatives.  These  contain  the 
characteristic  nucleus — 

0 
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and  are  almost  invariably  colored,  although  they 
become  suitable  for  dyes  only  when  they  also 
contain  several  hydrox_yl  groups.  By  far  the 
most  important  substance  of  this  class  is 
alizarin  (q.v.),  which  was  already  mentioned  as 
identical  with  the  active  principle  of  madder. 
Anthracene  (q.v.),  a  coal-tar  hydrocarbon,  is  con- 
verted into  anthraquinone  by  heating  with 
potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid;  the 
anthraquinone  is  acted  upon  by  fuming  sulphuric 
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acid,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  melted  with 
caustic  soda,  yielding  a  sodium  salt  of  alizarin. 
Ihis  is  soluble  in  water  with  a  fine  red  color,  but 
does  not  fasten  upon  any  kind  of  fibre.  If,  how^- 
ever,  cotton  is  previously  impregnated  with  salts 
of  aluminum,  iron,  or  chromium,  the  alizarin 
will  form  insoluble  salts  ('lakes')  with  these 
metals;  and  as  the  precipitation  occurs  within 
the  pores  of  the  fibre,  subsequent  washing  cannot 
remove  it.  Colors  of  tnis  class  of  dyes  are  not 
suitable  for  silk  and  wool,  but  are  very  intense 
and  permanent  when  properly  applied  to  cotton. 
The  Diphexyl-Amine  Demvatives.  These  in- 
clude many  varieties  of  dyes,  such  as  the  in- 
dulins,  indophenols,  thiagins,  etc.  Their  chem- 
istry is  too  involved  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  their 
characteristic  groups  are  similar  to  anthraqui- 
uone,  excepting  that  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  sulphur,  imido-gi-oups,  etc.  The 
more  important  dyes  of  this  class  include  'methy- 
lene blue'  and  'aniline  black.' 

Indigo  Dyes.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  is  indigo  itself,  a  vegetable  dye  obtained 
from  a  tropical  plant  cultivated  in  India  since 
the  earliest  times.  The  sap  of  this  plant,  when 
fermented  under  conditions  excluding  oxygen, 
yields  indigo  uhite,  a  soluble  material  having  the 
formula  CieHi.N.O,;  if  the  fermentation  proceeds 
in  the  open  air,  indigo  blue,  C,oHi„X,0;,  is  pro- 
duced. This  substance  is  a  derivative  of  the 
base  called  indol,  CsH,?J",  which  occurs  ready- 
formed,  in  small  quantities,  in  many  animal  and 
vegetable  .secretions.  It  can  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially from  aniline  and  chloraldehyde.  When 
indigo'  was  found  to  consist  of  two  indol  mole- 
cules joined  together  and  oxidized,  the  clue  for 
the  production  of  artificial  indigo  was  at  hand. 
It  has  since  been  found  that  any  benzene  deriva- 
tive having  a  nitrogenous  group  and  a  two- 
carbon  group  in  the  'ortho'  position  may  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  indigo.  The  first  prac- 
tical method,  devised  by  Baeyer  in  1880,  involved 
the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  ortho- 
nitropropiolic  acid:  hut  many  other  methods 
have  been  devised  since  then,  such  as  the  action 
of  melted  potassium  hydroxide  on  bromace- 
tanilid,  the  action  of  halogenated  acetone  on 
aniline,  etc.  Indigo  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
dyestufi's,  both  as  to  brilliancy  and  permanency, 
and  there  is  little  dilTerence  in  these  respects 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  products.  The 
finished  compound  can,  however,  only  be  applied 
after  reduction  to  the  soluble  indigo-white,  and 
this  makes  its  use  in  dyeing  and  printing  some- 
what cumbersome.  In  some  of  the  methods  for 
preparing  artificial  indigo,  the  fibre  can  be  im- 
pregnated with  one  ingredient  and  the  other  ap- 
plied either  in  the  dye-vat  or  from  the  printing- 
rolls;  consequently,  indigo  can  be  and  is  often 
directly  prepared  in  the  quantities  and  in  the 
places  in  which  it  is  needed.  See  Indigo. 

List  of  Colors.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best  known  commercial  coal-tar  colors,  their 
molecular  formulas,  and  the  principal  methods 
employed  in  their  manufacture. 

Aldehyde  Green. — See  Aniline  Green  below. 
Aniline  Blaek,  Ci„H,..N,,  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  aniline  with  mineral   salts. 

Aniline  Blue  (triphenyl  -  rosaniline  hydro- 
chloride), C„Hn-,N,Cl.  made  by  heating  rosani- 
line, benzoic  aeid,  and  aniline,  and  subsequently 
adding  hydrochloric  acid. 


Aniline  Brown,  Bismarck  Brown,  or  Phenylene 
Brown  (triamido-azobenzene),  CuHisN,,  made  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  metaphenylene- 
diamine. 

Aniline  Green,  or  Aldehyde  Green,  CVHnNsSjO, 
made  by  the  action  of  ordinary  aldehyde  on  an 
aeid  solution  of  rosaniline  sulphate  and  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

Aniline  Orange. — This  name  is  a])plied  to  va- 
rious compounds  made  by  the  action  of  amido- 
sulphonic  acids  on  phenols.  The  name  is  often 
applied  to  the  so-called  Victoria  Orange, 
C,H„NA. 

.iniline  Red. — See   Fuehsin  below-. 
Aniline  Scarlet,   CsHuNASNa,  made  by  the 
action  of  diazoxylene  on  naphthosulphonic  acid. 
Aniline  Violet. — See  JIauve'in  below. 
Aniline    Yellow     (hydrochloride),    Ci-HuNjCl, 
made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  excess 
of  aniline. 

Alizarin,  C.jH^Oj,  made  artificially  by  succes- 
sive treatments  of  anthracene  with  chromic  acid 
and  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  melting  the 
product  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Among  the 
dyes  allied  to  alizarin  are:  Ali::arin  Black, 
C,„HA-NaHSOs;  Alizarin  Blue,  C,,B.,^0,;  Aliz- 
arin Orange,  Cj.HjNOa;  and  Alizarin  Violet,  or 
Galle'in,  C:„H,„0,. 

Auramin  (hydrochloride),  CuHnNjOCl,  made 
by  the  successive  action  of  phosgene  gas  (carbon 
oxychloride)  and  ammonia  upon  dimethyl-ani- 
line. 

Atirantia  (ammonium  salt  of  hexanitro-di- 
phenylamine),  Ci35N,0i,.NH„  made  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  methyl-diphenylamine. 

Atirin,  Ci,H„03,  made  by  the  action  of  oxalic 
and  sulphuric  acids  on  phenol. 

Benzaldehyde  Green. — See  Malachite  Green  be- 
low. 

Benzidine  Red. — See  Congo  Red  below. 
Benzopurpurins,  dyes  of  various  scarlet  shades. 
They  are  chemically  allied  to  Congo  Red  (which 
see  below),  and  are  made  by  treating  salts 
of  toluidine  (which  is  m.ade  from  nitrotoluene, 
and  is  analogous  to  benzidine)  with  nitrous 
acid,  and  combining  the  resulting  salts  w'ith 
a-  and  /3-naphthylamine  sulphonic  acids. 

Bismarck   Brown. — See  Aniline  Brown  above. 
Blacklc;/  Blue. — See  Indulin  below. 
Bordeaux. — See  Ponceaux  below. 
Chryso'idin    (hydrochloride),  C,,H,3N,C1,  made 
by  the  action  of  diazo-benzene  chloride  on  meta- 
phenylene   diamine   in   aqueous   solution. 

Congo  Rid,  or  Benzidine  Red,  C;,JI.,»N„S,0„Na,, 

made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  then  of 

sodium  naphthionate  on  benzidine  hydrochloride. 

Eosin,   CaPeOsBr^K..    or   C5„H„0,.Br,Na:,   made 

by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fluorescein. 

Erythrosin,  C^HsOsIiNai,  made  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  fluorescein. 

Fluorescein,  C.„H,.Or.,  made  by  the  action  of 
phthalic  acid  anhydride  on  resorcin. 

Fuehsin.   Rosaniline   Hydrochloride,   Magenta, 
or  Aniline  Red,  C^H^oN^Cl.  nitide  by  the  oxidation 
of  toluidine  and  aniline  in  the  presence  of  acids. 
Galle'in. — See  Alizarin  above. 
EeJianthin. — See  !Metliyl  Orange  below. 
Indigo. — See  text  of  the  article  above. 
Indnlin.  or  Blackley  Blue.  C„H„,N„  made  by 
heating  aniline  salts  jvith  amidoazobenzene. 
Magenta. — See  Fuehsin  above. 
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Malachite  Oreen,  Benzaldehyde  Green,  or  Vic- 
toria Green,  3CHH2jN,C1.2ZnCl2+H,0,  made  by 
the  oondensalion  ol  beiizaliL'iiyde  with  diiiiethyl- 
aniline,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc  chloride. 

Murtius's  YeUou\  CoHsN.OsSNa,  made  by  tlie 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  o-naphthol-nionosul- 
phonic  acid. 

Mauvc'in  (liydrochloride) ,  or  ^Vniline  Violet, 
C^HjaNiCl,  made  by  tlie  action  of  cliromic  acid 
on  aniline  containing  some  toluidine. 

ilcthijl  Orange,  CulIi^NaSOaNa,  made  by  the 
successive  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  methyl- 
aniline  upon  para-amidobenzene-sulphonie  acid; 
it  is  the  sodium  salt  of  hclianthin. 

Mcihijl  Yiotct,  CiiH-iNjCl,  made  by  oxidizing 
dimetliyl-aniline  with  metallic  salts. 

MelhtjJcne  Blue.  C„,II„NjSCl,  made  by  heating 
amido-dimctlivhiniline    with    sulphide   of   iron. 

Naphthol  Yclloiv,  C,oH»N.OsSK,  made  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  a-naphthol-trisulphonie 
acid. 

Xigrosin,  Ci,H,,N3,  made  by  heating  aniline 
salts  with  nitrobenzene. 

Xight  Blue,  C,sH»,NjO  (the  hydrochloride  of 
this  is  the  commercial  dye),  made  by  heating 
pararosaniline  with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid. 

Pararosaniline  (chloride),  C'uHigNsCl,  made 
by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  para-toluidine  and 
aniline  v.ilh  arsenic  acid,  or  nitrobenzene. 

I'hent/lcnc  Brown.     See  Aniline  Brown  above. 

Poneenux,  or  Bordeaux. — Various  derivatives 
of  azonaphthalene.  "Ponceau  3R,"  C,oHioN,0, 
SjNa,,  is  made  by  combining  diazo-cumene  chlo- 
ride with    /3-naplithol-disulphonic   acid. 

I'rhnulin,  C,,Hi.N;S(  ?) ,  made  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  thiotoluidine. 

liesordn  Yellow,  or  Tropteolin,  O,  Cj2H,„N30t,S, 
made  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene-sulphonic 
acid  on   resorcin. 

Rhodamine  (hydrochloride),  CsHajN.OsCl, 
made  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on 
ihiorescein.  and  treatment  of  the  product  with 
diethylamine. 

RoccelUn,  C,„H,3N;0jSNa,  made  by  the  action 
of  jS-naphtliol  on  the  diazo-eompound  of  naph- 
thionie  acid. 

Rosanilinc. — See  Fuchsin  above. 

Rose  Bengale,  C3„H,CLL0.,K..  '  made  by  the 
successive  action  of  chlorine  and  iodine  upon 
fluorescein. 

Rosolic  Acid,  CioHnjOj,  closely  allied  to  aurin ; 
neither  aurin  nor  rosolic  acid  is  specially  valu- 
able. 

Hafranin,  CnH^NjCl,  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  a  mixture  of  toluylene-diamine  and  aniline  or 
toluidine. 

Tropocolin. — This  name  is  applied  to  various 
compoimds  made  by  the  successive  action  of 
nitroiis  acid  and  phenols  upon  amidobenzene 
sulphonie  acids.     See  Kesorcin  Yellow  above. 

Urauin.  C^.H^OsNa;,  the  sodium  salt  of  fluo- 
rescein  (which  see  above). 

Victoria  Green. — See  ^Malachite  Green  above. 

Victoria  Orange. — See  Aniline  Orange  above. 

Bibliography.  Schultz.  Die  Chemie  des  Stein- 
hohlentheers  (Brunswick,  1890)  :  Villon.  Trnite 
pratique  des  matiires  colorantes  artificiclles 
{Paris,  ISnOl  ;  Cazeneuve.  Repertoire  annli/tique 
drs  matiere.t  colorantes  artificielles  (Lvons, 
1893)  -.  Schultz  and  Julius.  Hi/stematie  ' Sur- 
reji  of  the  Organic  Coloring  Matters,  trans- 
lated by  Green    (New  York,  1894)  ;  Hurst,  Dic- 
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iionary  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors  (London,  189G)  ; 
Lef&vre,  Traitf  des  maticres  colorantes  organ- 
iques  artificielles  (2  vols.,  Paris,  189());  Seye- 
wetz  and  Sisley,  Chimie  des  nialUris  colorantes 
artificiclles  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Benedikt,  Chemistry 
of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors,  translated  by  Knecht 
(Loudon,  1900);  Nietzki,  Chemistry  of  the 
Organic  Dijcstuffs,  translated  by  Collin  and 
Kichardson  (London,  1892;  newer  German  edi- 
tion, Berlin,  1901).  A  journal  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  the  coal-tar  industry  has,  since 
1877,  been  publislied  in  Berlin  by  Friedliindcr, 
under  the  title,  Forlsclirille  de'r  Theerfarben- 
ludustne  mid  icricandtrr  Industrieziceige.  The 
most  important  dyesturt's  will  be  found  described 
in  some  detail  luider  their  special  names.  See 
also  DvEiNci :  Textile  Printing. 

COAL'VILLE.  A  towai  of  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, Hi  miles  northwest  of  Leicester,  in  the 
midst  of  a  coal  district.  Population,  in  1001, 
15,300. 

COALVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Summit  County,  Utah,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Ogden;  on  the  Ujjjqj,  Pacific  Railroad  (Map: 
Utah,  B  1 ) .  It  is  in  a  coal-mining  region.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  1106;   1900,  80S. 

COAN,  ko'an,  Titus  (1801-82).  An  Ameri- 
can missionary,  born  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  1833, 
and  in  that  year  made  a  trip  of  exploration  to 
Patagonia,  where  he  wished  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion. Circumstances  were  unfavorable,  and  he 
returned,  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Ha- 
\\aiian  Islands,  and  for  forty-seven  years  was 
stationed  as  a  missionary  at  Hilo.  Besides  his 
work  as  a  missionary.  Dr.  Coan  published  many 
valuable  papers  on  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  and 
two  books  entitled  Ad  rent  u  res  in  Patagonia 
(1880)   and  Life  in  Hawaii   (1881). 

COANZA,  ko-iin'za.    See  Kuanza. 

COASTAL  PLAIN".  In  physiography,  the 
name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  North  American 
Continent  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  New  York  to  Georgia 
the  Coastal  Plain  includes  the  strip  of  low-lying 
lands  that  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  west  by  the  first  foot-hills  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system.  In  northern 
Alabama  the  Coastal  Plain  passes  around  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Appalachians,  after  which 
it  widens  out, and  reaches  northward  as  far  as 
the  Ohio  River.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River 
it  extends  with  decreasing  width  southwestward 
into  Mexico.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  are  its  low  elevation  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  stratified  rock-formations  of  recent 
geological  age.  On  the  outer  border  the  surface 
is  flat  and  raised  but  little  above  sea-level ; 
toward  the  interior  there  is  an  increasing  di- 
versity of  relief  owing  to  the  higher  elevation 
and  the  extensive  erosion  by  streams.  The  west- 
ern limit  of  the  plain,  where  the  horizontal 
strata  give  way  to  the  upturned  and  eroded 
rocks  of  the  Appalachians,  is  marked  by  a  sharp 
slope  and  by  numerous  cataracts.  Geologically 
the  Coastal  Plain  consists  of  Cretaceous,  Ter- 
tiary, and  Quaternary  beds,  which  still  retain 
the  relative  positions  they  acquired  during  de- 
position, although  they  have  since  been  elevated 
above  sea-level.  Consult  Mill.  The  International 
Geographii  (Nevr  York,  1900).  See  America; 
United  States. 
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COAST      AND      GE'ODET'IC      SURVEY', 

United  States.  A  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  has  for  its  object,  first,  the 
survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally for  the  benefit  of  commerce ;  and,  second, 
the  task  of  determining  the  magnetic  elements, 
exact  elevations,  and  geographical  positions  of 
the  interior.  The  origin  of  the  survey  dates 
from  recommendations  made  by  President  Jef- 
ferson in  1807  in  his  message  to  Congress.  As 
the  result  of  these  recommendations  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  February  10,  1807,  author- 
ized a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  appropriated  $50,000  to  pay  for  begimiing 
the  -work.  On  JIarch  25,  1807,  a  circular  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested 
plans  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  Nothing 
was  immediatel.y  done  beyond  the  consideration 
of  these  plans,  and  no  further  action  was  taken 
until  April  IG,  1811,  when  F.  R.  Hassler  (q.v.), 
whose  plans  had  been  approved  by  President 
Jefferson,  was  sent  to  Eurojie  to  procure  the 
necessary  instruments.  Mr.  Hassler's  proposed 
plan,  brielly  stated,  was  to  determine  tlie  posi- 
tions of  certain  prominent  points  of  the  coast 
by  astronomical  observations  and  to  connect 
these  points  by  trigonometrical  lines  from  which 
to  make  a  geodetic  survey.  Mr.  Hassler  sailed 
for  Europe  on  August  29,  1811,  and  owing  largely 
to  the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  which  intervened,  he  spent  four  years  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  returning  to  the 
United  States  with  his  outfit  complete  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1815.  Field  work  was  actually  begun  on 
August  C,  1816,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hassler  as  superintendent.  From  this  time  until 
April  14,  1818,  operations  were  continued  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  A  base  line  was 
measured  in  the  valley  of  English  Creek,  May  7, 
1817,  and  one  of  verification,  twice  measured, 
was  completed  on  December  6  of  the  same  year. 
The  triangulation  connecting  these  measured 
lines  represents  the  nucleus  of  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Survey  and  embodies  its  first  tangible 
results.  The  trigonometric  work  now  spans  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  Maine  to  Jlobile;  it  covers  the  entire  coast 
and  promises  ultimately  through  the  cooperation 
of  Canada  and  Jlexico  t;o  encompass  the  conti- 
nent from  Acapulco  to  the  Aietic  Ocean.  On 
April  14,  1818,  it  was  enacted  by  Congress  that 
■so  much  of  the  law  relating  to  the  survey  of 
the  coast  as  authorized  the  emplojonent  of  other 
persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army  and 
navy  be  repealed.  Between  1818  and  1832  little 
work  was  done.  The  instruments,  records,  and 
funds  were  transferred  to  the  War  Department, 
and  the  Coast  Survey  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  in  army  service  during  this  period. 

In  1823,  1824,  and  1825  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  establish  a  hydro- 
graphic  corps,  but  public  sentiment  favored  a 
return  to  the  ideas  of  Jefferson.  Bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  in  1828  and  in  1831,  and 
one  was  finally  passed,  on  July  10,  1832.  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  original  law  of  1807.  On 
August  9  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Hassler  was  again 
appointed  superintendent.  Field  work  was  re- 
sumed in  April,  1833.  Less  than  a  year  later, 
March  12,  1834,  the  administration  of  the  Sur- 
vey was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Na\'y  Department,  Mr.  Hassler, 
however,  remaining  in  charge.     These  conditions 
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held  for  two  years,  when  a  transfer  was  effeeted 
on  March  25,  1838,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment again  assumed  control.  Operations 
continued  Avithout  interruption  until  March  30, 
1843,  when  a  Board  of  Reorganization  was  con- 
vened with  ilr.  Hassler  as  chairman.  The  plan 
submitted  by  this  b(,ard  practically  continued  in 
force  the  plans  wliich  had  been  formulated  and 
acted  upon  in  former  years  by  ilr.  Hassler.  The 
scientific  organization  of  the  Survey  may,  there- 
fcrre,  be  properly  said  to  date  from  1832.  The 
minor  details  of  the  organization  have  been 
changed  at  various  times  so  that  the  present 
is  in  part  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution,  ilr. 
Hassler  died  on  November  20,  1843,  having  held 
the  oflice  of  superintendent  twice,  from  August  3, 
1816,  to  April  14,  1818.  and  from  August  9,  1832, 
to  November  20,  1843,  During  his  incumbency 
of  office  the  original  triangulation  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  was  extended  eastward  to 
Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island,  and  southward  to 
Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware.  Altogether  the  area 
included  in  this  triangulation  amounted  to  9000 
square  miles,  and  determined  the  positions  of 
about  1200  stations  to  be  used  in  the  delineation 
of  about  1600  miles  of  shore  line.  Mr.  Hassler 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  (q.v.),  who 
became  superintendent  on  December  12,  1843. 
Professor  Bache  extended  the  triangulation  along 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  among  the  Florida 
Keys.  He  also  instituted  regular  and  systematic 
observations  of  the  tides  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  investigated  magnetic  forces  and  directions. 

The  Civil  War  practically  stopped  the  survey, 
although  many  of  its  officers  were  assigned  to 
service  on  Federal  war  vessels,  where  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  waters  proved  of  great 
service  in  the  various  naval  operations  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Northern  fleets.  In  1807 
Professor  Bache  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University,  who 
served  until  February  17,  1874.  Since  then  the 
successive  heads  of  the  Survey  have  been:  Car- 
lile  Patterson,  who  served  until  his  death  in 
1881 ;  Prof.  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  who  resigned  in 
1885;  Frank  M.  Thorn,  who  resigned  in  1889; 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  who  resigned  in  1894 
to  become  president  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  (Jen:  W.  W.  Duffield,  who  resigned  in 
1S98 ;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  who  resigned  in 
1900  to  become  president  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  0.  H.  Tittman,  who  was 
appointed  superintendent  in   1901. 

Turning  now  to  the  present  organization  of  the 
Survey,  the  original  and  the  principal  purpose 
of  the"  org;inization  is  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pub- 
lishing all  results  of  such  a  survey  that  may 
be  useful  to  the  public.  There  has  been  added 
to  its  original  duty,  by  legislation,  that  of 
determining  the  magnetic  elements,  exact  ele- 
vations, and  geographical  positions  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  1878  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  by  Congress  from  .Coast  Survey  to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  recognition  of  the 
extension  of  its  functions  to  include  triangula- 
tions  in  the  interior. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  is  a  bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department;  the  head  of  the 
bureau,  knowTi  as  the  superintendent,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  superin- 
tendent  is   charged   with    full   responsibility   in 
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every  resjject  for  all  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
He  is  aided  in  such  of  his  duties  as  cannot  be 
delegated  to  officers  of  lower  rank  by  an  as- 
sistant superintendent,  \\ho  acts  as  superin- 
tendent in  his  alisence.  Eiglit  ollieers  or  groups 
of  officers  report  directly  to  the  superintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent,  viz.:  (1)  fhe  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  office;  (2)  the  inspec- 
tor of  hydrography  and  topography ;  ( 3 )  the  in- 
spector of  geoeletic  work;  (4)  tlie  inspector  of 
magnetic  work;  (5)  the  disbursing  officer;  (6) 
the  editor;  (7)  the  chiefs  of  field  parties;  (8) 
the  heads  of  sub-offices.  The  first  four  of  these 
officers  have  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
operations  of  the  Survey  both  in  the  field  and 
office,  each  acting  as  an  advisory  officer  to  the 
superintendent  in  regard  to  specified  portions  of 
the  work.  The  functions  of  the  fifth  and  si.xth 
officers  are  stated  fully  further  on.  The  officers 
in  groups  seven  and  eight  have  direct  charge  of 
all  operations  in  the  field.  Each  field  party  is 
a  temporary  organization  which  is  created  for  a 
specific  operation  by  an  order  of  the  superin- 
tendent, which  makes  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
field  force  the  chief  of  party,  and,  if  necessar}', 
assigns  to  him  as  subordinates  one  or  more  other 
officers  from  the  same  force.  The  party  is  dis- 
banded ^^■hen  the  work  assigned  to  it  has  been 
completed.  If  the  party  is  for  duty  on  land  the 
remainder  of  the  organization  of  the  party,  the 
hiring  of  recorders,  laborers,  drivers,  etc.,  is  left 
entiiely  to  the  chief  of  part}'.  If  the  part}'  is 
for  duty  on  a  vessel,  the  assignment  of  an  officer 
of  the  lield  force  to  command  the  vessel  carries 
with  it,  necessarily,  the  command  of  the  whole 
force  on  board  the  vessel,  including  watch  and 
deck  officers  as  well  as  crew.  There  were,  in 
1901,  GO  ofiicers  on  the  field  force.  These  officers 
are  subject  to  office  duty  between  field  seasons. 
The  Survey  has  its  own  fleet  of  12  steamers  and 
6  sailing  vessels,  aside  from  launches  and  other 
small  crafts.  There  are  at  present  three  sub- 
offices,  each  in  charge  of  a  field  officer  reporting 
directly  to  the  superintendent,  viz. :  at  Seattle, 
Wash.;  San  Francisco,  C'al. :  and  Manila,  P.  I. 
The  purpose  of  tliese  sub-offices  is  to  aid  in  the 
prompt  dissemination  of  information,  to  serve 
as  storage  depots,  and  to  save  traveling  ex- 
penses by  providing  points  at  which  field  officers 
may  be  temporarily  assigned  to  office  duty  be- 
tween the  seasons.  At  the  ilanila  sub-office  the 
publication  of  preliminary  charts  is  authorized. 
The  inspector  of  hydrography  and  topography, 
reporting  directly  to  the  superintendent,  has  a 
general  supervision  over  the  classes  of  field  work 
indicated  in  his  title,  places  before  the  superin- 
tendent plans  for  such  work,  makes  the  neces- 
sary inspection  in  the  field  to  insure  that  the 
superintendent's  orders  are  carried  out  economi- 
cally and  eft'ectively,  and  is  especially  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  ships  and  their  personnel.  The  Coast  Pilot, 
a  publication  giving  full  description  of  the  coast 
from  the  mariner's  point  of  view,  sailing  direc- 
tions, warnings  as  to  dangers  to  navigation,  and 
other  information  of  special  value  to  navigators, 
is  prepared  imder  his  direction.  The  inspector 
of  geodetic  work,  reporting  to  the  superintendent, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  plans  for 
the  field  operations  of  triangulation.  astronomi- 
cal determinations  and  precise  leveling,  and  of 
making  inspections  of  parties  in  the  field,  and 
of  records  and  correspondence  received  at  the  of- 
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fice  from  field  parties,  with  a  view  of  insuring 
that  the  field  operations  are  in  accordance  with 
the  superintendent's  orders,  are  of  the  desired  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  are  efficient  and  economical. 

The  inspector  of  magnetic  work,  reporting  to 
the  superintendent,  is  charged  with  similar 
duties  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  work  of  the 
Survey.  The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office, 
reporting  to  the  superintendent,  has  charge  of 
tlie  office  at  Washington,  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  arrangement  of  archives  and  property, 
and  receives  all  money  paid  to  the  Survey  for 
charts  and  other  publications.  As  the  official 
head  of  the  oflice,  the  chiefs  of  the  following  divi- 
sions of  the  office  force  report  to  liim :  Computing 
division,  magnetic  division,  tidal  division,  draw- 
ing and  engraving  division,  chart  division,  library 
and  archives  division,  and  instrument  division. 
Each  of  these  divisions,  under  tlie  direction  of 
the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office,  prepares 
replies  for  the  su]ieriiitcndent's  signature  to 
sucli  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  fall  within 
its  particular  field,  and  also  furnishes  such  in- 
formation and  equipment  to  field  parties  as  it  is 
within  their  power  to  furnish.  In  the  com- 
puting division,  all  computations  in  connection 
with  Iriangulation,  astronomical  determinations, 
and  precise  leveling  are  made,  appropriate  regis- 
ters of  results  are  kept,  and  the  results  prepared 
for  publication  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  mag- 
netic division  and  tfie  tidal  division  deal  simi- 
larly with  the  computations  and  publication  of 
magnetic  and  tidal  results,  resiiectively. 

Tlie  drawing  and  engraving  division  is  divided 
into  five  sections :  ( 1 )  the  photographing  section, 
engaged  in  reducing,  enlarging,  and  reproducing 
drawings  for  various  purposes;  (2)  the  drawing 
section,  engaged  in  making  from  the  original 
topographical  and  hydrographical  field  sheets, 
the  office  drawings,  which  are  the  original  from' 
which  charts  are  produced,  either  by  engraving 
on  copper  or  by  photolithography;  (3)  the  en- 
graving section,  engaged  in  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing; (4)  the  electrotype  section,  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing, from  the  original  engi'aved  copper  plates 
by  electrot3'pe  process,  the  copper  plates  actually 
used  in  printing  the  charts;  (5)  the  printing 
section,  engaged  in  printing  charts  from  the 
copper  plates  (the  lithograph  printing  is  done  by 
contract  outside  of  the  organization).  The  chart 
division  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  hydro- 
graphic  section  is  engaged  in  completing  un- 
finished hydrographic  sheets  sent  in  from  the 
field,  corrections  of  charts  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  aid  to  navigation  (lights,  buoys,  etc.), 
preparation  of  Montlih/  Notices  to  Mariners  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  inspection  of 
charts  in  their  various  stages  of  preparation. 
The  chart  section  is  engaged  in  applying  such 
hand  corrections  to  charts  at  the  last  opportu- 
nity before  issuing,  as  have  become  necessary  on 
account  of  such  changes,  principally  in  the  aids 
to  navigation,  as  have  taken  place  after  the 
chart  was  printed;  and  with  the  clerical  work 
connected  with  the  issue  and  sale  of  charts.  The 
library  and  archives  division  has  charge  of  the 
library  of  the  Survey  and  the  archives  in  which 
all  hydrographic  and  topographic  sheets  and  all 
the  original  records  and  computations  are  stored. 

The  instrument  division  has  charge  of  all  the 
instruments  and  general  property.  Many  of  the 
best  of  the  new  instruments  for  the  Survey  are 
made  in  this  division  and  it  is  continually  en- 
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gaged  in  the  repairing  and  remodeling  necessary 
to  keep  the  instrumental  outfit  at  a  high  stand- 
ard of  effipiency.  Tlie  aceounting  division,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  disbursing  officer,  is  not  a 
division  of  the  office  in  the  sense  of  reporting  to 
the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office.  This  dis- 
bursing officer  makes  all  disbursements  on  ac- 
count of  the  Survey,  with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent,  renders  a  quarterly  account  of 
all  such  disbursements  to  the  first  auditor  of 
the  Treasury  Dejiartment  for  auditing  by  him, 
renders  a  statement  of  expenditures  and  balances 
to  the  superintendent  whenever  required  to  do  so, 
suspends  returns  for  correction  or  disallows  all 
items  of  expenditure  irregular  in  form  or  in  con- 
travention of  law  or  regulations,  and  refers  to 
the  first  comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  de- 
cision, all  apparently  excessive  or  unnecessary 
charges.  Tlie  editor,  reporting  to  the  superin- 
tendent, compiles  the  administrative  part  of  the 
annual  report  and  acts  as  editor  in  connection 
with  all  other  publications  of  the  Survey  ex- 
cept the  charts. 

COAST  ABTHiLERY,  or  Fortress  Artil- 
lery. Under  tliis  lu-ad  are  included  the  heavier 
guns  and  mortars,  which  are  used  for  the  arma- 
ment of  permanent  \\'orks,  usually  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  which  are  mounted  on  carriages  not 
intended  for  transporting  the  gims.  but  only  as 
supports  from  which  they  are  to  be  fired.  These 
carriages  are  designed  so  that  the  guns  may  be 
pointed  in  any  direction  at  various  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  depression.  They  are  classified  as 
barbette,  casemate,  and  flank  defense,  according 
to  their  use,  and  into  front  pintle  (the  pintle  be- 
ing the  pivot  or  bearing  containing  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation) and  centre  pintle  according  to  the  manner 
of  traversing.  Uarliette  carriages  are  intended  to 
be  fired  over  an  open  parapet,  and  are  of  two 
forms — fixed  and  disappearing.  Disappearing 
carriages  are  hidden  behind  the  parapet  except 
when  firing.  They  are  of  two  classes — disappear- 
ing carriages  proper  and  the  gun-lift  carriages. 
Casemate  carriages  are  those  mounted  in  a  cov- 
t^red  emplacement  and  fired  through  an  em- 
brasure  (q.v. ). 

The  modern  seacoast  cannon  in  the  United 
States  service  are  the  8,  10,  and  12-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles  and  the  12-inch  breech-loading 
mortar.  In  addition  there  is  a  12  cm.  (4.7  inch) 
rapid-fire  gun.  using  a  projectile  weighing  45 
pounds  propelled  by  smokeless  powder.  The  8- 
inch  rifle  weighs  32,480  pounds  and  fires  a 
300-pound  projectile  with  a  charge  of  125  pounds 
of  powder.  The  10-inch  rifle  weighs  67,200 
pounds  and  fires  a  575-pound  projectile  with  250 
pounds  of  powder.  The  12-inch  rifle  weighs  128,- 
719  pounds  and  fires  a  1000-pound  projectile 
with  487  pounds  of  powder.  These  guns  are 
mounted  on  barbette  carriages.  The  barbette 
carriages  are  non-disappearing  and  disappearing. 
The  12-inch  breech-loading  rifled  mortar  weighs 
29,000  pounds  and  fires  a  1000-pound  projectile 
with  105  pounds  of  powder.  The  illustration 
shows  in  detail  a  typical  gun  and  mortar  for 
coast  defense  as  used  in  the  United  States 
service.  Other  illustrations,  including  one  of  a 
United  States  disappearing  gun,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Orunance. 

The  16- inch  breech-loading  rifle  of  the  United 
States  system  is  one  of  the  largest  guns  ever 
constructed.  The  Italian  17.7-inch,  the  French 
16.5-inch,   and   the   Armstrong    16.25-inch   gims. 
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do  not  compare  in  point  of  energy  and  range 
with  the  recent  American  gun.  With  smokeless 
powder  the  gun  requires  a  charge  of  576  pounds 
(of  the  old  black  powder  1176  pounds  would  be 
needed)  and  fires  a  projectile  5  feet  4  inches 
long,  weighing  2400  pounds,  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2300  feet  per  second,  developing  a 
muzzle  energj'  of  88,000  foot-tons,  which  gives  a 
penetration  of  42.3  inches  of  steel  at  the  muzzle. 
These  figures  will  be  considerably  increased  when 
a  suitable  slow-burning  powder  is  secured,  but 
even  now  the  gun  sliows  an  enormous  superiority 
to  any  of  the  large  guns  mentioned  above.  The 
Italian  gun,  for  instance,  with  a  projectile  weigh- 
ing 2000  poumls  and  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1700 
foot-seconds  (feet  per  second),  develops  only 
40,000  foot-tons  muzzle  energj',  not  half  that  of 
the  American  gun.  The  French  gun  projectile 
weiglis  1700  pounds,  and  with  1700  foot-seconds 
muzzle  velocity,  develops  a  ma.ximum  muzzle 
energy  of  only  36,000  foot-tons,  while  the  Eng- 
lish gun  projectile  of  1800  pounds,  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2100  foot-seconds,  gives  a  muzzle 
energy  of  51,000  foot-tons.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  maximum  energy  of  the  Italian  gun  is 
45  per  cent.,  that  of  the  French  gun  41  per  cent., 
and  tliat  of  the  English  gun  65  per  cent,  that  of 
the  United  States  gun.  The  maximum  range  of 
this  enormous  gun  is  20.978  miles,  the  projectile 
reaching  a  height  of  30,516  feet  in  this  flight. 
The  total  length  of  the  gun  is  49  feet  2.9  inches; 
its  weight  about  130  tons. 

England  uses  both  breech  and  muzzle-loading 
cannon  in  her  coast  defense.  Her  largest  guns 
are  the  four  100-ton  guns  at  Jlalta  and  Gib- 
raltar. Probably  the  most  powerful  gun  in  the 
English  system  is  the  wire-wound  12-inch  breech- 
loading  rifle,  Mark  VIII.,  wliich  is  37  feet  1  inch 
long,  weighs  46  tons,  and  fires  an  850-pound 
projectile,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2367  foot- 
seconds.  The  coast  artillery  guns  are  the  rifled 
muzzle-loading  64-pounders,  80-poimders,  7,  9, 
10.  10.4,  11,  12,  12.5,  16,  and  17.72  inch  guns. 
The  breech-loading,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9.2,  10.  13.5  inch 
and  32-pounder  smooth  bore.  In  all,  England 
has  920  guns  of  various  types  mounted  in  her 
seacoast  forts. 

Coast  defense  in  France  is  intrusted  to  17 
batteries,  each  including  4  officers,  129  men,  and 
4  horses,  four  of  which  are  at  the  different 
rendezvous  for  the  fleet.  The  guns  actually 
mounted  along  the  coast  are  of  about  12  types, 
varying  from  a  58-ton,  34-cm.  (13.8  inches) 
gun,  firing  a  projectile  of  924  pounds  with  a  440- 
pound  charge  of  powder,  giving  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  2450  foot-seconds,  to  the  8-'ton.  19-cm.  (7.48') 
giui,  firing  a  projectile  weighing  165  pounds, 
with  a  35-pound  charge  of  powder,  and  giving 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  1410  foot-seconds. 

Italy's  fortress  artillery  has  various  arms, 
from  45-cm.  guns  (18.1-inch)  weighing  101  tons 
and  firing  a  2200-pound  projectile,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  powerful  gim  in  the  world, 
down  to  Nordenfeldts  and  double-barreled  mi- 
trailleuses. In  Belgium  there  are  two  brigades 
of  fortress  artillery  having  58  active  and  12 
other  batteries.  The  fortress  artillery  in  Rus- 
sia has  a  variety  of  guns,  which  include  the 
following:  4.2inch  steel  guns,  6-inch,  8-inch, 
14-inch,  11-inch.  10-inch,  the  10-barreled  Gatling, 
and  the  8-barreled  Maxim  automatic  machine 
gun. 

A  description  of  the  various  guns  and  mortars 
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used  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  a 
publication  of  the  War  Department,  Modern 
Guns  and  iVortars  (Washington,  1895),  which 
was  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  artillery 
gunners.  Consult,  also,  BrulV,  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery  (New  York,  1900),  and  Drill  Reguhi- 
tions  for  Coast  Artillery  United  States  Army, 
whicli  are  publislied  from  time  to  time  by  the 
War  Department. 

The  construction  of  coast  artillery  and  other 
cannon,  together  with  their  carriages  or  mounts, 
is  described  and  illustrated  under  Ordnance, 
which  sliould  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
article,  while  the  historical  development  of 
coast  artillery  as  well  as  uf  cannon  of  all  forms 
is  discussed  under  Artillery.  The  use  of  coast 
artillery  as  a  means  of  defense  is  treated  tinder 
the  title  Co.\.ST  Defen.se,  where  tlie  tactics  of 
coast  artillery  are  described.  The  forts  and 
other  defenses  in  whicli  coast  guns  are  mounted 
are  discussed  in  the  article  Fortification. 

COAST  DEFENSE.  Tlie  defense  of  a  sea- 
coast  involves  the  principles  of  l)oth  strategy  and 
tactics.  In  considering  the  principles  of  strategy 
applicable  to  coast  fortification  it  is  essential  to 
take  into  account  the  navy  as  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. Every  nation  possessing  a  coast  line  has 
commercial  interests,  to  protect  which  she  re- 
quires a  navy.  Her  fleet,  whatever  its  strength, 
will  recjuire  points  of  support  on  the  home 
coast,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  operation  in  attack 
or  defense.  These  points  of  support  contain  all 
the  material  necessary  for  building  or  equipping 
ships;  they  furnisli  all  the  needed  men  and  sup- 
plies to  tlie  navy,  and  must  offer  for  a  beaten 
fleet,  or  one  which  on  the  outbreak  of  war  lias  not 
yet  completed  its  equipment,  a  safe  harbor  to 
repair  damages  or  complete  equipment.  The 
material  of  a  navy  is  very  expensive  and  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  secure  after  war  has  begun; 
consequently,  the  greater  ])art  must  be  prepared 
in  time  of  peace  and  collected  at  the  points  of 
support,  for  which  purpose  extensive  depots, 
magazines,  and  other  constructions  must  be  erect- 
ed. To  prevent  all  these  constructions  from  be- 
ing demolislied  at  one  blow,  and  to  guard  the 
fleet,  while  still  taking  in  supplies  or  completing 
its  equipment,  against  surprise,  these  points  of 
support  must  be  protected  by  suitable  means, 
and  this  is  the  purpose  of  fortifications. 

The  only  points  of  a  coast  that  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  these  considerations  are  the 
larger  harbors  (always  bays  and  mouths  of 
rivers),  and  they  must  be  fortified  not  only 
against  attack  by  sea,  but  also  again.st  land  at- 
tack, for  the  late  war  between  Japan  and  China 
showed  conclusively  that  important  naval  ports 
( Port  .\rthur  and  Wei-hai-wei.  for  example )  may 
be  taken  by  forces  landed  on  the  coast  without 
risking  an  attack  on  them  by  sea. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  land  tactics  to  the 
selection  of  sites  for.  and  tlic  construction  of.  sea- 
coa.st  forts,  some  modifications  must  be  introduced, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  in  the  latter  case 
is  confined  to  the  navigable  channels,  so  that  all 
his  possible  flanking  attempts  can  be  foreseen  and 
provided  against.  The  principles  of  tactics  which 
find  application  here  are:  (1)  To  obstruct 
the  enemy's  advance,  while  leaving  free  that  of 
f  lie  forces  of  the  defense  for  offensive  movements : 
in  other  words,  so  to  obstruct  the  water  ap- 
proaches against  the  enemy  as  to  leave  free  en- 
trance and  exit  for  the  defending  fleet.      (2)   To 


be  superior  to  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  attack; 
that  is,  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  channels  of  ap- 
proach a  lieavier  fire  of  higli-power  guns  and  how- 
itzers and  mortars  tlian  any  fleet  able  to  operate 
there  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  defenses.  (3)  To 
place  the  isolated  units  for  most  etl'ectivc  action 
so  as  to  be  mutually  supporting;  this  is  accom- 
plislied  by  scattering  the  torts  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy from  concentrating  his  fire,  at  tlie  same  time 
arranging  them  so  that  fire  can  be  concentrated  on 
him.  (4)  To  protect  well  the  llanKs  of  the  posi- 
tion and  compel  the  enemy,  if  he  attacks  at  all, 
to  make  a  direct  frontal  attack.  This  is  done  by 
closing  all  unnecessary  channels,  by  protecting  the 
obstructions  by  means  of  rapid-tiring  guns  and 
the  operators  by  means  of  boinbproofs,  and  at 
night  by  illuminating  the  obstructed  field  with 
search-lights.  (5)  To  provide  means  for  oft'ensive 
returns  against  countermining  operations,  either 
by  means  of  a  sw-arni  of  torpedo-boats,  or  by  bat- 
teries for  operating  movable  torpedoes  from  the 
shore. 

There  are  two  systems  of  guns  in  use  in  coast 
artillery:  the  flat  trajectory,  high-power  guns, 
ilesigned  to  pierce  the  side  armor  of  battle-shi])s, 
and  the  high  angle  pieces  (howitzers  or  mortars) 
whose  projectiles  are  designed  to  fall  on  the 
ilecKs.  Both  are  necessary,  and  each  has  its  proper 
sphere  of  action,  the  former  having  by  far  the 
greater  accuracy,  and  the  latter  attacking  the 
battle-ship  at  its  weakest  point.  In  Europe  how- 
itzers are  generallj-  preferred  ;  but  the  recent  tests 
of  mortars  near  Portland,  Maine,  have  proved  the 
greater  value  of  the  latter.  The  calibre  of  the 
fort  guns  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  which  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  will  enable  the 
enemy  to  bring  against  the  defenses  and  suflicient 
to  pierce  his  armor  at  the  outer  mine  field,  or  at 
about  two-mile  range.  The  greatest  thickness  of 
Kruppized  steel  used  in  the  latest  battle-ships  is 
about  12  inches  at  the  belt,  and  to  penetrate  this 
at  the  required  range  will  require  a  10-ineh  gun. 
The  average  thickness  of  deck  armor  most  in  use 
at  present  is  about  3  inches  of  hardened  nickel 
steel,  and  to  penetrate  this  a  high-angle  gun 
(howitzer  or  mortar)  12  inches  in  calibre  will  be 
required.  These,  then,  are  the  ma.ximum  calibres 
required  against  battle-ships,  but  to  prevent  dis- 
tant bombardment  of  cities,  etc.,  there  is  a  12-ineh 
rifle  and  for  close  ranges  also  an  8-inch  rifle. 
Armored  cruisers  have  from  .5  to  6  inches  of  hard- 
ened nickel-steel  armor,  and  to  penetrate  their 
armor  witliin  the  mine  field  (where  they  first 
come  seriously  into  play)  will  require  a  5-inch  or 
C-incli  rapid-fire  gun.  The  smaller  vessels  have 
but  little  armor  protection,  but  as  they  come  into 
action  at  the  outer  mine  field  (about  3330  yards) 
the  smaller  calibre  guns  to  fight  them  must  have 
the  necessary  penetration  at  that  range,  conse- 
quently must  be  about  2.5  to  3  inches  in  calibre. 

The  number  of  guns  of  each  calibre  should  be 
at  least  half  of,  and  preferably  equal  to.  those  the 
enemy  can  bring  to  bear.  The  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  noting  on  the  map  the  length  of  channel 
(within  three  miles  of  the  fort  considered)  which 
the  enemy's  fleet  can  occujiy,  and  allowing  from 
five  to  ten  ships  to  the  mile.  From  the  depth  of 
channel  the  ships  of  the  enemy  which  can  go  there 
can  be  determined,  and  from  their  armor  and 
armament  the  kind  and  number  of  guns  required. 
If  the  enemy's  armament  is  not  known,  then  in 
deep  channels  from  30  to  GO  guns  of  fi  inch  calibre 
.^nd  over  must  be  allowed  to  the  mile    (Abbot). 
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The  outer  mine  line  is  derived  by  the  intersection 
of  the  curves  representing  the  limit  ut  aniior- 
piercing  ranges  of  the  guns  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  so  that  tliese  torpedoes  are  under  the 
efTective  fire  of  all  the  guns  in  the  harhor;  the 
inner  line  is  usually  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
entrance. 

The  battle  tactics  of  coast  defense  comprise  de- 
fense against  blockade,  bombardment,  and  attack 
by  sea. 

DEFENSE    AGAINST    BLOCKADE. 

The  object  of  a  blockade  is  the  isolation  of  the 
port  concerned  in  order  to  close  all  commercial 
commimication  by  way  of  the  sea,  and  presup- 
230ses  the  defeat  of  tlie  enemy's  fleet,  which  may 
also  be  shut  up  in  the  port.  The  observation  of 
tne  movements  of  a  daring  enemy  thus  shut  in 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  fleets 
have  to  encounter,  and  liistory  shows  that  it  is 
almost  impossible.  "For  example,  in  1759,  the 
French  fleet  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
blockade  of  Dunkirk  without  being  observed  by 
the  English  fleet  consisting  of  66  ships."  "In 
1805  Xelson  was  in  continuous  observation  of  the 
harbor  of  Toulon.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the 
I'rench  fleet  succeeded  in  running  out,  returning 
again  because  of  injuries  at  sea.  again  leaving  the 
harbor  and  joining  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  com- 
bined fleets  then  sailing  for  the  West  Indies. 
Only  after  their  return  was  Nelson  enabled  to  seize 
them."  The  defender  will  naturally  resist  the 
blockade  as  long  as  jiossible  and  try  to  fit  his  fleet 
for  active  service  again  as  promptly  as  he  can. 
His  first  dut}',  then,  is  to  keep  the  blockading 
fleet  as  far  out  as  possible,  and  this  duty  will 
fall  to  the  coast  artillery,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly prepared,  the  guns  ready  for  immediate 
action,  the  stations  and  range-finders  continually 
manned,  and  the  search-lights  constantly  at  work. 
The  plentiful  vise  of  electric  light  as  a  fighting 
agent  is  a  passive  factor,  but  one  of  very  high 
value.  His  next  duty  is  to  inflict  as  much  dam- 
age as  possible  on  tlie  tdoekading  fleet,  and  this 
duty  falls  to  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  harbor, 
which  must  at  all  times  be  ready  for  action,  and 
single  torpedo-boats  should  be  sent  out  iinder 
cover  of  darkness,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  When  the  defeated  fleet  is 
ready  for  sea  again  the  coast  artillery  will  open 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy's  ships,  and.  aided  by 
their  own  artillery  fire,  the  home  fleet  will  en- 
deavor to  break  through.  This  will  natiirally 
lead  to  a  purely  naval  engagement,  which  need  not 
be  further  considered  here. 

DEFENSE  AG.MNST  BOMBARDMENT. 

Bombardments  aim  chiefly  at  the  destruction 
of  the  naval  establishments  of  a  fort,  such  as  the 
arsenals,  docks,  magazines,  and  ships  of  the  fleet 
lying  in  the  liarbor,  but  also  secondarily  at  the 
destruction  of  cities  and  establishments  other 
than  those  purely  naval,  in  order  to  produce  a  de- 
])ressing  efTect  on  the  people.  Bombardments  are 
applicable  only  under  special  circiimstances  and 
not  against  every  harbor;  indeed,  the  latter  must 
be  a  true  roadstead.  Biit  even  then  the  fortifica- 
tions and  armament  must  be  either  weak  or  obso- 
lete. From  this  fact,  and  because  of  the  limited 
supply  of  ammunition  carried  by  ships,  a  bom- 
bardment will  but  rarely  be  justified.  If  it  is  at- 
tempted, however,  the  attacking  fleet  will  set 
aside  a  small  portion  of  its  artillery  to  attack  the 
coast  artillery,  reserving  the  greater  part  to 
attack  the  establishments  lying  within  the  harbor. 
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Tlie  defender  will  attempt  to  hold  the  opcii  sea 
as  long  as  possible  with  his  fleet,  but  when  driven 
in  he  will  assemble  his  ships  in  rear  of  the  outer 
obstructions,  or  at  least  attempt  to  hold  that  line 
with  his  torpedo-boats.  The  coast  artillery  will 
endeavor  to  keep  tlie  enemy  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  harhor.  The  object  being  to  jirevent.  if 
possible,  a  bonibardnient  of  the  liarlior  or  city, 
all  guns  should  take  part,  and  when  the  enemy's 
fleet  approaches  the  proper  range,  high-angle  fire, 
with  deck-piercing  sliell,  will  be  used.  Tlie  gain- 
boats  and  coast  defenders  or  monitors  of  the  home 
fleet  can  materially  assist  the  coast  artillery  by 
the  fire  of  their  guns,  but  they  must  be  protected 
from  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  by  a  number  of 
destroyers.  As  in  case  of  blockade,  the  guns  must 
be  kept  constantly  manned  and  ready  for  action, 
and  at  night  the  search-lights  must  be  constantlj' 
at  work.  Should  the  enemy  be  forced  to  retire, 
the  home  fleet  must  advance  to  the  attack.  See 
Bombardment. 

defense  against  attack  by  sea. 

In  attacking  a  hostile  coast  a  fleet  may  either 
direct  its  elVorts  against  a  fortified  harbor,  or  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  unfortified  coast  re- 
gions. The  problem  for  the  defense,  therefore, 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  the  defense  of 
fortified  places,  and  the  defense  of  unfortified 
coast  regions.  The  phases  of  the  attack  by  sea  in 
the  first  case  are,  in  order,  the  removal  of  the 
outer  obstructions,  the  reconnaissance,  the  artil- 
lerj'  duel,  the  removal  of  the  inner  obstructions, 
the  forcing  of  the  entrance,  and,  finally,  land- 
ings to  obtain  full  possession  of  the  forts.  The 
phases  of  the  defense  will  correspond. 

Before  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  guns  of  the  defender,  the  attacking  fleet  will 
seek  to  destroy  outer  obstructions,  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  the  outer  bay,  and,  if  the 
opportunity  should  otl'er,  to  force  the  passage. 
The  torpedoes  of  the  mine  fields  and  the  guns  of 
the  batteries  on  shore  are  com]ilemeiitary  means 
of  defense,  each  inadequate  without  the  other. 
The  obstructions  are  a  passive  means,  but  only 
become  real  obstacles  when  protected  by  the  coast 
artillery:  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  alone, 
without  the  obstructions,  cannot  prevent  the 
enemy  from  entering  the  harbor.  The  outer  mine 
field  is  so  important  that  there  will  be  a  serious 
struggle  over  it,  for.  once  the  attacking  fleet 
passes  over  it,  its  further  work  is  greatly  sim- 
plified. 

The  defender,  therefore,  must  he  constantly  on 
the  alert,  especially  at  night,  when  the  search- 
lights are  continually  in  use  lighting  up  the  fore- 
ground beyond  the  mines.  AW  approaching  ships 
are  fired  upon  by  the  artillery,  and  since  the 
enemy  will  probably  not  attempt  to  remove  the 
mines  with  any  but  his  smaller  vessels,  such  as 
torpedo-boats  (since  the  outer  mine  field  is  placed 
intentionally  in  the  field  of  greatest  effect  of  the 
guns  on  shore,  both  vertical  and  horizontal), 
rapid-fire  guns  should  be  used,  because  these  small 
vessels  move  rajiidly,  otTcr  but  a  small  target, 
and  their  work,  by  tlie  lime  their  purpose  is 
known  on  shore,  can  be  done  promptly.  Moreover, 
since  the  attack  may  be  directed  on  several  points 
of  the  mine  field  at  the  same  time,  it  is  best  to 
assign  the  rapid-fire  batteries  to  particular  sectors 
of  the  mine  field  to  insure  prompt  action  on  all 
the  enemy's  vessels.  The  torpedo-boats  of  the  de- 
fense remain  close  up  to  the  mine  fields  in  order 
to  fight  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  while  they  are 
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endeavoring  to  remove  the  mines.  The  counter- 
attacking torpedo  Uotilla  must  be  followed  by  one 
or  two  mine-laying  ships,  for  repairing  the  dam- 
aged mine  lines. 

The  attacker's  ol>ject  in  reconnaissance  is  to 
obtain  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  location 
and  power  of  the  defender's  gims  of  all  calibres 
and  kinds,  the  position  of  the  torjjedo  batteries 
and  mine  observation  stations,  and  finally  to 
lind  out  what  new  gun  positions  have  been  erected 
for  the  war.  The  defense,  therefore,  endeavors  to 
veil  all  his  batteries  that  cannot  be  readily  seen 
from  the  sea,  and  to  still  further  deceive  the  en- 
emy he  erects  a  number  of  small  batteries. 
Batteries  with  disai)pearing  carriages  and  mortar 
batteries  have  liere  a  great  tactical  advantage, 
becatise  they  can  be  readily  concealed.  While  the 
fleet  is  recoiuioitring,  therefore,  beyond  the  outer 
mines,  only  such  guns  of  the  defense  open  fire  as 
cannot  be  concealed,  but  as  the  ships  come  near 
the  mines,  and  take  tip  the  formation  in  coluuui, 
the  other  batteries  open  fire  and  with  armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles.  Each  battery  is  assigned  to  a 
different  ship,  on  which  it  concentrates  its  fire, 
and  which  it  follows  until  it  is  sunk  or  gets  be- 
yond armor-piercing  range.  The  coast  artillery  is 
assisted  in  this  work  by  the  guns  of  the  ships 
that  may  be  in  the  harbor,  these  vessels  moving 
inside  the  mine  field  on  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  enemy's  line  of  advance,  making  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  their  artillery,  the  torpedo-boats 
making  counter-attacks  when  possible.  The  in- 
fantry garrison  of  the  fortified  place  is  posted  on 
outpost  along  the  shore,  and  prevents  the  enemy 
from  landing  reconnoitring  parties,  or  fires  on 
torpedo-boats  sent  along  the  shore  to  reconnoitre. 
In  case  the  mine  obstruction  was  removed  by  the 
enemy  before  his  reconnaissance,  the  defender's 
larger  vessels  cannot  take  so  advanced  a  position 
close  up  to  the  mine  field,  and  as  soon  as  the  at- 
tacker approaches  the  latter  the  defender  must 
bring  all  his  guns  into  action. 

The  object  of  the  artillery  attack  is  to  silence 
all  coast  forts  and  batteries  commanding  the  har- 
bor entrance,  to  put  out  of  action  all  guns 
mounted  in  them,  and  to  destroy  all  positions 
flanking  the  obstructions.  It  is  the  preparation 
for  the  final  assault.  The  main  strength  of  tlie 
defense  in  this  phase  of  the  action  will  be  the 
coast  artillery,  and  since  the  enemy,  because  of 
his  limited  supply  of  ammunition,  will  probably 
endeavor  to  gain  the  upper  hand  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  this  artillery  will  require  an  energetic, 
decisive,  and  rapid  ser\ice,  and  should  be  assisted 
by  the  artillery  fire  of  the  ships  of  the  defense 
that  may  be  in  the  harbor.  The  tai-gets  to  be 
attacked  are  mainl}-  the  large,  hea\'y  battle-ships. 
of  which  the  vital  parts  are  protected  by  power- 
ful armor.  The  latter  must  be  destroyed  to  put 
the  ship  out  of  action,  and  this  is  a  task  set  for 
the  heavy  guns.  The  conduct  of  the  coast  ar- 
tillery must  be  systematic,  and  hence  the  com- 
mand of  fortified  places  is  tuider  a  fortress  com- 
mander, under  whom  are  the  district  commanders, 
and  these  again  control  the  group  of  battery 
commanders  and  the  search-light  stations.  The 
heavier  armor  of  a  battle-ship  is  on  her  belt,  ex- 
tending above  and  Iielow  the  Avater-line.  while  the 
deck  is  but  slightly  protected.  The  large  calibre, 
flat-trajeetory  guns  are  used  for  piercing  the 
heavy  side  armor,  and  with  the  new  United  States 
explosive  D  (or  another  of  equal  value,  ilaxi- 
mite),  and  the  delay-action  fuse  of  the  Ordnance 


Department,  the  destructive  effect  is  exiiccted  to 
be  enormous.  Howitzer  or  mortar  shells  are 
used  for  piercing  deck  armor;  rapid-lire  guns  for 
firing  on  unprotected  parts  and  clearing  decks  and 
tops. 

The  naval  battle  of  Santiago  clearly  illus- 
trated the  value  of  a  good  artillery,  and  if  such 
a  magnificent  action  is  possible  from  aboard 
ship,  a  far  more  favorable  eft'ect  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  land.  But  this  battle  also  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  neglect  all  i)rcparatioiis  on  tlie 
part  of  the  coast  artillery,  and  the  S])anish  coast 
artillery  must  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  blame 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Cervera's  fleet.  Special  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  equipment  of  the  ob- 
servation stations  of  the  district  artillery  com- 
niaiulers.  Good  telescopes  and  photographs  and 
plans  of  the  enemy's  ships  must  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use,  to  enable  them  to  recognize  the 
dift'erent  ships,  and  in  the  group  and  battery  com- 
manders' stations  there  must  be  more  detailed 
plans  of  the  ships  to  determine  the  projectiles  to 
be  used  at  various  ranges.  Works  are  now  pub- 
lished giving,  in  silhouette,  the  appearance  (to 
the  naked  eye,  at  a  particular  distance)  of  every 
important  war-ship. 

The  inner  obstructions  consist  of  lines  of  mines, 
sea  barricades,  and  occasionally  also  of  a  subma- 
rine dike.  The  decisive  engagement  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  harbor  will  be  fought  at  this  bar- 
rier, for  which  reason  it  is  protected  by  numerous 
rapid-fire  and  torpedo  batteries.  The  reconnais- 
sance of  the  inner  obstructions,  and  even  their 
partial  removal,  may  be  attempted  by  the  enemy 
during  the  artillery  duel,  hence  the  defender  must 
make  constant  use  of  his  searcli-lights  to  detect 
such  a  move.  The  assailant  will  first  attempt  to 
destroy  the  inner  obstructions  by  means  of  tor- 
pedo-boats, then  he  will  try  to  break  them  up  by 
artilleiy  fire,  and  finally  he  may  attempt  to  land 
detachments  at  night  to  blow  them  up,  or  send  a 
drifting  mine-destroyer  against  them.  The  inner 
mines  are  usually  within  the  effective  armor- 
piercing  range  of  the  heaw  guns,  as  well  as  under 
the  fire  of  the  rapid-fire  batteries;  the  former  act 
against  the  armored  ships,  the  latter  against  the 
small  and  fast  torpedo-lioats  or  un;'.rmored  ves- 
sels. 

The  forcing  of  the  entrance  is  the  closing  act 
of  the  assailant's  undertaking,  and  its  object  is 
the  .inal  occupation  of  the  disputed  harbor.  At 
the  head  of  tlie  final  assault  are  toriiedo-boats 
which,  acting  as  a  patrol,  make  a  final  attempt 
to  break  through  the  obstructions.  These,  as 
well  as  the  tori)edo  flotilla  following  them,  should 
be  greeted  with  a  hail  of  jirojectiles  from  the 
rapid-fire  guns  of  the  shore  batteries.  All  other 
coast  guns  and  howitzers  should  be  directed 
against  the  battle-ships  of  the  attacking  fleet,  and 
should  fire  especially  at  the  leading  ship.  As  the 
attacl>;ing  vessels  enter  the  harbor  the  fire  of  the 
coast  guns  is  concentrated  more  and  more  against 
the  vessels  following.  This  artillery  battle  is 
continued  until  each  fort  in  succession  is  taken 
by  the  enemy.  Tlie  home  fleet  inclosed  in  the  har- 
bor should  new  attempt  to  break  through  the 
lines  at  all  hazards,  and  this  can  best  be  done  at 
.night.  Unfortified  coast  regions  are  subjected 
to  attack  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  pttrpose  being 
either  to  support  the  o)iei'ations  of  a  land  army, 
or  to  attack  a  fortified  harbor  from  the  land  side, 

Military  histoiy  proves  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  capture  a   well-defended  harbor  by  the 
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means  at  the  disposal  of  a  fleet.  The  success  of 
Farragut  in  the  Civil  War  appears  to  contradict 
this  statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  condition  of  the  navy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  coast  artillery  on  the  other,  were  at 
that  time  more  favorable  for  forcing  a  harbor 
than  they  are  to-day.  Xevertheless,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Farragut  himself,  while  attacking  a  sea- 
coast,  called  for  assistance  from  the  artillery  on 
the  land  side.  V^"ars  are  so  short  nowadays,  and 
decisive  battles  are  sought  so  quickly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  countries  concerned,  that  the  cooper- 
ation of  a  strong  land  army  is  now  deemed  es- 
sential to  support  the  naval  attack ;  indeed,  the 
land  attack  will  generally  be  the  principal  one. 
This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  China-.Jap- 
anese  War  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish- American 
War.  The  best  protection  of  a  seacoast  of  a 
countrj'  lies  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy, 
but  should  the  latter  meet  with  misfortune  the 
coast  must  be  protected  to  prevent  landings.  The 
defense  of  tlie  unfortified  portions  of  the  coast 
will  be  intrusted  to  a  special  coast  guard  corps, 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  all  points 
with  superior  forces.  To  determine  what  this 
strength  should  I)e,  the  landing  of  the  Japanese 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Wei-hai-wei  fur- 
nishes some  useful  data.  The  army  of  27.000 
men  was  landed  in  thirty-six  hours,  consequently, 
with  the  better  means  available  to-day,  about  20,- 
000  men  can  be  landed  in  twenty-four  hours,  hence 
a  coast  defense  corps  of  equal  strength  should  be 
able  to  appear  at  the  landing-place  in  that  time, 
and  considering  the  necessary  detachments  to  be 
left  at  various  points,  it  will  take  about  30.000 
men  to  guard  the  coast  between  two  fortified  forts 
not  over  a  day's  cruise  apart. 

Consult  Abbot,  Defense  of  the  Seacoast  of 
the  United  Stales  (New  York,  1888)  ;  and  Wis- 
ser.  Tactics  of  Coast  Defense  (Kansas  City, 
1902).  For  a  description  of  the  ordnance  used  in 
modern  coast  defense,  see  Co.^sT  Artillery  and 
Ordnaxce,  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  be- 
ing treated  under  Artillery.  The  article  on 
Fortification  discusses  the  history  and  construc- 
tion of  coast  defenses,  together  with  the  scheme 
adopted  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 

COAST  GUARD.  Tlie  coast-guard  service  of 
Great  Britain  was  originally  established  as  a 
means  of  revenue  protection,  but  was  reorganized 
and  transferred  to  the  Admiralty  in  1856.  It  now 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  naval  reserve,  life- 
saving,  and  signal  service  in  addition  to  its  du- 
ties in  connection  with  the  customs.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiral  Superintendent  of 
Naval  Reserves,  who  has  a  captain  in  the  na\Y  as 
his  assistant.  The  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  divided  into  nine  districts — Hull.  Harwich. 
Newhaveu.  We.\^nouth,  Holyhead.  Leith,  Clyde, 
Limerick,  and  Kingsto%ni — each  presided  over  by 
the  captain  of  the  coast-guard  station  ship  of  the 
district,  which  vessels  are  usually  old  -  type 
armorclads,  though  in  1901  two  of  them  were  pro- 
tected cruisers.  In  addition  there  were  (in  1901 ) 
eleven  gunboat  cruisers  of  461  to  810  tons,  seven 
small  steam  cruisers  of  .300  to  520  tons,  five  sail- 
ing cruisers  (four  yawls,  one  cutter)  of  120  to 
131  tons,  five  sailing  cruisers  (cutters)  of  70 
tons,  and  seven  sailing  cruisers  (cutters)  of  70 
to  60  tons.  The  districts  are  stibdivided  into  81 
divisions  in  charge  of  inspecting  oflicers  consisting 
at  present  of  32  commanders,  36  lieutenants,  and 


the  remainder  of  subordinate  coast-guard  officers. 
The  divisions  are  divided  into  238  stations,  each 
in  charge  of  a  chief  officer  who  is  about  equal  in 
rank  to  a  warrant  officer.  The  coast  between  sta- 
tions is  patrolled  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  and 
means  of  signaling  to  vessels  is  kept  ready  for 
instant  service.  The  regulations  of  entry  vary 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  men  are  all  good-eon- 
duet  men  who  have  completed  a  long  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  navy  and  are  not  above  a  certain  age. 
According  to  the  budget  of  1901-02,  the  number 
of  commissioned  officers  attached  to  tlie  coast- 
guard service  is  89,  exclusive  of  officers  regularly 
serving  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  navy  acting  as 
station  ships  and  gunboats.  There  are  also  238 
chief  officers  of  stations  and  3873  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  making  a  total  of  4200  persons. 

COASTING.  An  outdoor  winter  game,  sup- 
posedly of  Russian  origin.  The  sport  consists 
of  sliding  down  a  slippery  bank  or  other  inclined 
grade  of  snow  or  ice,  by  means  of  a  sled.  ( See 
Tobogganing.)  The  rider  may  make  the  trip 
either  sitting,  lying,  or  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
each  method  having  its  own  advantages,  but  the 
most  general  is  that  of  sitting  sidewise  on  the 
rear  of  the  sled,  and  steering  with  one  leg,  which 
is  trailed  behind.  Coasters  are  not  supposed  to 
utilize  hills  which  are  used  for  traffic,  even  sup- 
posing such  a  prohibition  is  not  a  matter  of  local 
law.   For  the  various  kinds  of  sled  used,  see  Sled. 

COASTING  TRADE.  The  commerce  carried 
on  by  sea  between  the  different  ports  of  the  same 
country.  In  Great  Britain,  'coastwise'  is  de- 
fined to  mean  'from  any  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  other  part  thereof.'  Vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  commerce  are  subject  to  different 
rates  and  regulations  from  over-sea  traders,  and 
the  masters  must  keep  their  books  showing  that 
their  cargoes  come  strictly  within  the  definition  of 
coasting  trade.  Formerly,  no  goods  or  passengers 
were  allowed  to  be  carried  from  one  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  another  except  in  IJritish  ves- 
sels; but  this  restriction  was  repealed  in  1854, 
and  the  coasting  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  now 
open  to  all  the  world,  though  the  share  of  foreign 
nations  is  inconsiderable.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  1898  the  shipping  cleared  from  British 
ports  to  other  British  ports  amounted  to  30,504,- 
091  tons,  but  of  this  only  134,551  was  foreign 
shipping. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  coast,  this  trade  in  the 
United  States  is  far  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  country.  Of  the  forty-nine  States  and 
Territories  (exclusive  of  Alaska),  eighteen 
border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  three  border  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  which  may  be  added  the  enormous 
coast-line  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  extensive  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  also  included  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  the 
time  of  the  early  settlements  such  trading  was 
done  in  small  shallops,  sloops,  and  schooners,  and 
there  was  very  little  of  it.  This  trade  is  re- 
stricted to  American  vessels,  and  with  the  g^o^^'th 
of  the  country  in  population  the  trade  has  grown 
enormously.  At  the  present  time  many  hundreds 
of  steamers  and  many  more  hundreds  of  sailing 
craft  are  constantly  plying  from  !Maine  to  Texas, 
transferring  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  of  the 
South  to  Northern,  and  the  lumber,  grain,  and 
manufactured  soods  of  the  North  to  Southern 
markets.  The  swift  propeller  brings  the  oranges 
and  strawberries  of  Florida  to  Maine,  and  takes 
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back  the  ice  of  the  Penobscot.  In  summer  these 
coasting  steamers  do  a  large  share  of  the  pas- 
senger as  well  as  trade  trallic.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  coast  survey,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
weather  service  whereby  mariners  are  duly  fore- 
warned of  danger,  have  done  much  to  prevent  the 
disasters  which  were  common  not  long  ago,  and 
even  the  dreaded  Cape  Hatteras  has  lost  much  of 
its  terror.  There  are  no  records  of  the  volume  of 
business  whicli  is  done  in  the  coasting  trade,  but 
the  fact  that  the  licensed  tonnage  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries  grew  from  3,160,917  tons  in 
18tiO  to  4,338.U5  in  11)00,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  increased  from 
770,641  tons  in  1860  to  2,289,825  tons  in  1900, 
attests  its  growth.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
816,795  tons  of  American  shipping  registered  in 
1900  in  the  foreign  trade  were  represented  by 
4,006,114  tons  in  the  statistics  of  tonnage  cleared, 
gives  us  by  \va_y  of  comparison  some  idea  of  the 
enormoiw  business  wluch  must  be  done  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  reports  of  tlie  United  States 
Commission  of  Navigation  contain  a.  wealth  of 
material  relating  to  all  shipping  questions. 

COAST  LINE.     See  Shoee. 

COAST  PILOT.  A  pilot  licensed  to  conduct 
vessels  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another. 
He  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  buoys, 
beacons,  lighthouses,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion along  the  part  of  the  coast  for  which  he 
pilots,  and  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
soundings,  currents,  weather,  etc.,  as  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  safely  a  vessel  in  thick  or  bad 
weather  or  at  night.  Upon  reaching  the  en- 
trance to  a  port  the  local  pilots  take  charge  of 
the  vessel.  The  term'  is  also  applied  to  a  series 
of  volumes  published  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  which  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in  great 
detail. 

COAST  RANGE.  The  system  of  uplifts  which 
extends  along  the  Pacific  Coast  with  interrup- 
tions from  southern  California  to  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  in  Washington  (Map:  California, 
B  1 ) .  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  range  of 
mountains  that  defines  the  coast  line  of  British 
Columbia  and  which  is  flanked  by  the  Island 
Range  on  the  west  and  merges  into  the  Cas- 
cades toward  the  east.  The  Coast  Range  of  the 
United  States  has  its  beginning  in  the  San 
.Tacinto .  Range  of  southern  California.  Thence 
the  line  of  elevations  is  continued  in  a  general 
northwesterly  direction  by  the  Santa  Ana,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Gabriel,  and  Sierra  Madre 
ranges,  and  by  the  San  Rafael  Range,  the  last 
being  joined  by  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
lying  to  the  east.  From  this  point  (about  lati- 
tude 35"  N.)  northwest  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco there  are  two  well-defined  ranges,  the  one 
known  locally  as  the  'Coast  Range'  rising 
abruptly  from  the  shore  line,  and  the  other 
(Monte  Diablol  paralleling  the  coast  but  lying 
some  fifty  miles  inland.  Both  ranges  are  inter- 
rupted bv  the  indented  trough  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

Throughout  northern  California  the  Coast 
Range  is  formed  by  more  or  less  disconnected 
mountain  groups,  which  near  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary diverge  to  the  east  and  connect  with  the 
Cascade  Range.  Further  north,  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  uplifts  are  less  marked,  the  ele- 
vations averaging  only  from   1000  to  3000  feet. 
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The  Olympic  Mountains,  however,  near  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  Washington,  in- 
clude .several  peaks  of  considerable  elevation, 
the  highest  being  Slount  Olympus,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  8150  feet.  The  culminating  points  of  the 
Coast  Range  are  found  in  southern  California, 
where  are  located  Sau  Bernardino  Mountain,  11,- 
000  feet;  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  10,987;  Teha- 
chipi  Peak,  9214,  and  Mount  Pinos,  9214.  In  cen- 
tral and  northern  California,  the  extreme  eleva- 
tions are  attained  in  Jlount  Diablo,  3849  feet, 
and  laqua  Buttes,  3580  feet.  Except  in  southern 
California,  the  Coast  Range  presents  no  marked 
barrier  to  the  drainage  of  the  coastal  region.  This 
is  due  both  to  the  interrupted  character  of  the 
range  and  to  its  low  altitude.  The  principal 
rivers  crossing  it  are  the  Chehalis,  Colimibia, 
Umpqua,  Rogue,  Klamath,  Eel,  Sacramento,  and 
Santa  JSIaria.  The  Salinas  River  occupies  the 
valley  between  the  parallel  ranges  of  southern 
California  and  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Jlon- 
terey.  See  topography  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  ;  and  for  Coast  Range  of  British 
Columbia  see  topography  of  British  Columbia. 

COAST-RANGE  TROUT.  A  local  name  in 
Cialifornia  for  the  rainbow  trout  (q.v.). 

COATBRIDGE,  kot'brij.  A  prominent  and 
prosperous  town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  nine 
miles  east  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4). 
The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  a  mineral  district, 
and  contains  malleable-iron  works,  and  many 
other  '.voiks  connected  with  the  iron  industry. 
Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  iron  trade, 
Coatbridge  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  pros- 
perity. Population,  in  184"l,  1599;  in  1901, 
36.981. 

COATES'VILLE.  A  borough  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  39  miles  west  of  Philadelphia;  on 
Ihe  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroads.  It  contains  a  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  and  is  noted  as  an  industrial  centre, 
the  establishments  including  iron  and  steel- 
works, steel-plate  mills,  boiler-works,  brass  and 
iron  foundries,  silk-mills,  etc.  Settled  about 
1800,  Coatesville  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  burgess,  elected  every 
three  years,  and  a  borough  council  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket.  There  are  municipal  water- 
works.   Population,  in  1890,  3680;  in  1900,  5721. 

COATI,  ko-il'te,  or  Co.a.ti-Mondi.  The  native 
Brazilian  name  of  certain  tropical  raccoons  of 
the  genus  Nasua.  They  are  not  unlike  the  typi- 
cal raccoons  in  many  of  their  characteristic*,  but 
the  body  is  more  elongated.  They  are  from  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  elongation  of  the  snout,  which  is  a  sort 
of  llexible  proboscis,  and  is  used  in  search  of 
food,  and  in  rooting  up  the  earth  to  obtain 
worms  and  insects.  They  are  often  domesticated 
in  South  America,  and  are  very  afl'ectionate, 
active,  troublesome,  and  amusing.  They  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  besides  insects,  eat 
birds  and  their  eggs.  Only  two  species  are 
known,  the  Mexican  coati  {Nasua  narica)  and 
the  Brazilian  red  coati  {Nasua  rufa) .  The  for- 
mer is  brownish-gray  and  is  found  from  Panama 
northward  to  southern  Mexico.  The  other  is 
reddish-brown  and  occurs  throughout  South 
America  east  of  the  Andes.  Consult:  Pop.  Sci- 
ence Montlilii,  vol.  ii.  (New  York.  1872)  ;  Ameri- 
can  Naturalist,   vol.   x.    (Boston.    1877)  ;    Proc. 
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U.    S.    National   Museum    (Washington,    1889). 
See  Plate  of  JIinor  Carnivores. 

COATICOOK,  k6-:it'i-kuk.  A  town  and  port 
of  entry  in  Stanstead  County,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  Coaticook  River  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  120  miles  southwest  of  Quebec  (Map: 
Quebec,  E  5).  It  is  a  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial centre  and  has  a  United  States  consulate. 
Population,  in  ISdl,  3086;    in  1901,  2880. 

COAT  OF  ARMS,  As  imderstood  in  heraldry, 
at  the  present  day,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  armo- 
rial insignia  whicli  were  formerly  embroidered 
upon  a  coat  or  vest  worn  over  the  armor,  to 
render    a    knight    conspicuous    in    battle.      See 

HERAiDKV. 

COAT  OF  ARMS,  National.  The  coats  of 
arms  whose  use  has  obtained  official  sanction  by 
modern  national  governments  represent  in  most 
cases  the  family  heraldic  insignia  of  their  sov- 
ereigns. As  such  their  treatment  falls  most  ap- 
propriately under  Heraldrj'.     See  Heraldry. 

COAT  OF  MAIL.  In  the  armor  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  suit  made  of  metal  scales  or  rings,  linked 
one  within  another.     See  Armor. 

COATZACOAIiCOS,  k&-at'sa-k6-al'k6s.  A 
port  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Campeche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatza- 
coaleos  River,  170  miles  northeast  of  Oaxaca 
(Map:  Mexico,  JI  8).  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent.  The  exports  con- 
sist chieflv  of  rubber  and  timber.  Population, 
3000. 

COATZACOALCOS.  A  river  of  Mexico  rising 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  flowing  most  of  the  distance 
across  the  Isthnuis  of  Tehuantepec,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Map:  Mexico,  M 
9).  One  of  the  possible  routes  for  a  trans-isth- 
mian canal  is  partly  along  its  course.  It  has  a 
length  of  ab<iut  l.'jO  miles  and  is  navigable  for 
a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

COB,  Oliver.  A  character  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  His  Eurnour,  one  of  the  water- 
carriers  who  distributed  water  in  London  before 
the  city  had  its  public  water-supply. 

COBALT  (Ger.  Kobalt ;  possibly  the  same  as 
Kobold.  goblin).  A  metallic  element  discovered 
by  Brandt  in  1735.  The  word  cobalt  is  found  in 
the  works  of  Paracelsus  and  other  early  writers, 
and  was  used  to  designate  minerals  that  suggest- 
ed the  appearance  of  metallic  ores,  but  when 
smelted  failed  to  yield  any  metal ;  hence,  the 
name  'cobalt,'  signifying  sprite,  was  given  to  such 
minerals  on  account  of  the  illusive  character  of 
their  metallic  constituents.  It  was  also  applied 
to  certain  blue  pigments  containing  cobalt  as  far 
back  as  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  not 
until  Brandt  investigated  the  blue  coloring  of 
smalt  that  the  elementary  character  of  the 
metal  was  established.  The  element  is  found 
free  only  in  meteorites,  but  it  usually  occurs 
in  nature  with  arsenic  or  sulphur,  and  with 
nickel  and  other  metals,  as  sinaltite.  a  cobalt 
diarsenide:  as  skitftcriidite,  a  cobalt  triarsen- 
ide;  as  cohaltife,  a  cobalt  sulpharsenide ;  as 
asliolite,  a  wad  containing  oxide  of  cobalt;  and 
as  the  earthy  minerals  nonmeite  from  New  Cale- 
donia, and  garnierite  from  Oregon.  The  metal 
itself  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  the  oxalate, 
when  the  carbon  and  oxygen  pass  off,  leaving  the 
cobalt  behind. 

Cobalt    (symbol   Co,   atomic  weight   59)    is   a 
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steel-gray  lustrous  crystalline  metal  that  is 
nearly  white  when  polished,  somewhat  malleable, 
ductile  at  a  red  heat,  and  highly  magnetic,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  8..5  to  8.9.  It  melts  at  1500° 
C.  The  metal  has  no  uses  by  itself,  although  it 
forms  alloys  with  copper,  iron,  and  manganese, 
and  it  may  be  deposited  on  metals  by  electro- 
plating as  a  fine,  lustrous  coating,  which  is  said 
to  be  harder,  more  tenacious,  and  of  greater 
beauty  than  that  obtained  with  nickel.  Cobalt 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  a  monoxide  or 
cobaltous  oxide,  and  a  sesquioxide  or  cobaltie 
oxide.  Its  principal  commercial  salts  are  pig- 
ments. Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
cobalto-cohaUic  oxide,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
both  oxides,  corresponding  in  character  to  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  obtained  com- 
mercially from  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  from  speiss 
in  the  separation  of  nickel ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  speiss  is  fused  with  fluor-spar  and  chalk  so 
as  to  yield  a  richer  matt  containing  less  iron; 
the  matt  is  ground  and  oxidized  by  thorough 
roasting,  which  also  serves  to  expel  arsenic  and 
sulphur;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  diluted  with  water.  From  this  solution 
cobalt  oxide  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
bleaching-powder.  This  oxide  is  used  for  the 
jireparation  of  various  salts  of  cobalt  and  for 
making  the  smalt  employed  by  enamelers  and 
potters  for  the  production  of  the  finest  blue  glaze 
on  porcelain.  When  heated  with  alumina  it 
yields  a  fine  blue  pigment  which  is  called  vari- 
ously cohalt  blue,  cobalt  iiltramnrine,  and  The- 
tiard's  blue;  and  when  heated  with  zinc  oxide  it 
yields  the  pigment  called  cobalt  green  or  Rin- 
mann's  green.  Smalt  is  a  permanent  blue  pig- 
ment consisting  essentially  of  cobalt  silicate  and 
potash ;  it  is  also  called  bleu  d'azur  and  bleu  de 
saxe.  Zaffre  is  an  impure  oxide  obtained  by 
roasting  cobalt  ore  and  mixing  with  several 
parts  of  coarse  sand.  During  1899,  10,230 
pounds  of  cobalt  oxide  were  mined  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  value  of  $18,512. 

COBALTITE.  A  mineral  cobalt  sulpharsen- 
ide, whose  composition  is  CoAsS.  It  crystallizes 
in  the  isometric  system,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  silver-white,  tending  to  red,  in  color.  It  oc- 
curs in  association  with  other  metallic  sulphides, 
especially  those  of  lead  and  silver,  and  is  found 
in  Sweden,  where  excellent  crystals  are  known; 
also  in  Norway,  and  at  various  localities  in 
Silesia,  but  not  in  the  United  States  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  has  occasionally  been  cut  as  a  gem,  and 
then  resembles  a  flesh-colored  pyrite.  When  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantities  it  is  a  valuable  ore 
of  cobalt. 

COBAN,  ko-Biln'.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alia  Verapaz,  Guatemala,  on  the  Rio 
Cojabon,  about  90  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala  (Map:  Central  America,  B  3).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill, 
and  is  irregularly  built.  Its  modern  buildings 
are  of  some  merit.  The  town  has  minor  manu- 
factures, and  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
producing  cofi'ee,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  sugar-cane. 
Population,  in  1900,  24,475, 

COBB,  Henry  IvE.s  (1859 — ).  An  American 
architect.  He  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated 
in  1880.  He  has  been  architect  of  numerous 
public   buildings,   notably   in    Chicago.     Among 
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these  are  the  Opera  House,  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, and  the  Cliurcli  of  the  Atonement.  In 
1893  he  was  one  of  the  National  Board  of  Archi- 
tects for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
buildings,  and  afterwards  was  retained  as  special 
architect  by  the  United  States  Government. 

COBB,  Howell  ( 1815-68) .  An  American  poli- 
tician. He  was  born  in  Jeil'erson  County,  Geor- 
gia, graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  1834,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  183(5.  From  1837  to 
1S40  he  was  Solicitor-General  of  his  State,  and 
from  1843  to  18.51  was  a  member  of  Congress. 
In  1849.  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  he  was 
elected  Sjieaker  of  the  House.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Southern  Party  in  Congress,  and 
favored  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory acquired  from  Mexico.  He  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  in  18.51,  and  was  again  sent  to 
Congress  in  18.55.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  but  resigned 
in  1860  to  join  the  South  in  the  approaching 
war.  He  was  the  president  of  the  congress 
that  drafted  and  adopted  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution, but  antagonism  to  .Jefferson  Davis 
compelled  his  retirement  from  the  Secession  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  appointed  major-general 
in  the  Southern  Army,  but  did  not  take  part  in 
nny  considerable  military  operations.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace  he  bitterly  opposed  the  re- 
construction policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

COBB,  Syi.vaxus  (1799-1806).  An  American 
minister  of  the  Universalis!  Church,  bom  at 
Norway,  Maine.  He  edited  Tlic  Christian  Free- 
man for  twenty  years  and  published  The  New 
Tcstnntcnf,  with  E.vplanatory  Sotes  (1864);  A 
Coinpend  of  Dimniti/,  and  Discussions.  He  was 
prominent  in  anti-slavery  and  temperance  move- 
ments. His  name  is  more  widely  known  through 
the  writings  of  his  son  Sylvanus  (1823-87),  a 
prolific  and  very  popular  writer  of  tales  and 
sketches  of  adventure,  who  published  also  the 
ilemoir  accompanying  his  iaXhev'sAutohiography 
(Boston,  1807). 

COBB,  Thom.\s  Reed  Root  (1823-62).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Cherry  Hill,  Ga.,  graduated  in  1841  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  from  1849  to  1857  was  a 
reporter  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  During  a 
part  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  where  for  a  time  lie  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military'  AtTairs.  He  after- 
wards became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  fell  at  Fredericksburg.  He  published  Digest 
of  the  Laivs  of  Georgia  (1851);  Inquiry  into 
the  Law  of  Negro  Slnrery  in  the  United  States 
(1858)  ;  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery,  from 
the  Earliest  Pei^iods    (1859). 

COBBE,  kob.  Fra?:ces  Power  (1822-1904). 
An  English  philanthropist  and  author.  She  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1822.  and  was  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Cliarles  Cobbe.  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. Though  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
evangelical  piety  and  sent  to  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  wliicJi  proved  to  be  torture  to 
her  vigorous,  independent  spirit,  yet  her  early 
study  of  theological,  ethical,  and  religious  sub- 
jects finally  brought  her  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  theism.  In  1857.  after  a  year  of 
travel  in  Italy,  she  joined  !Mary  Carpenter  at 
Bristol  in  conducting  schools  and  reformatories 
for  girls.  She  contributed  articles  to  Macmil- 
lan's  and  other  magazines  and  weeklies,  and,  be- 
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ginning  in  180",  was  for  seven  years  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Echo,  a  London  daily.  Later  she 
wrote  for  the  Standard.  During  this  period  her 
special  subjects  were  the  suffrage  and  property 
rights  for  women,  and  vivi.section.  She  was 
long  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  vivisection 
in  England,  and.  when  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers were  clo.sed  to  her  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  she  established  a  monthly  periodical 
for  that  purpose.  Her  piU^lished  worlds  make  a 
long  list.  They  are  all  characterized  by  a  re- 
markably fluent  and  forcible  style.  Among  tbem 
are  Intuiiive  Morals  (1855);  Broken  Nights 
(1864);  Darwinism  in  Morals  (1872);  Hopes 
of  the  Human  Race  (1874)  ;  t)uties  of  Women 
(1880)  ;  The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age  (1888)  ; 
The  Modern  Rack:  Papers  on  Vivi.section 
(1889);  and  a  charming  Autobiography  (2 
vols.,  London,  1894). 

COB'BETT,  William  (1762-1835).  An  Eng- 
lish political  writer.  He  was  born  March  9,  1762, 
at  Farnham,  Surrey,  where  his  father,  a  peasant 
farmer,  trained  him  in  habits  of  industry  and 
self-dependence.  He  took  a  dislike  to  rural  occu- 
pations, and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  employed  as  a  copying  clerk; 
but,  this  becoming  distasteful,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  infantry,  which  shortly 
afterwards  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  remained 
in  the  regiment  eight  years,  and  by  good  con- 
duct, activity,  and  intelligence  became  sergeant- 
major.  During  this  period  he  devoted  his  leisure 
to  self-education.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1791  he  obtained  his  discharge  through  the  kind 
offices  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  married,  and 
later  went  to  France,  where  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Amer- 
ica, and,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  Govern- 
ment position,  supported  himself  for  a  time  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  teaching  English  to  French 
emigrants,  Talleyrand  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  became  a  political 
writer.  Lender  the  signature  of  'Peter  Porcupine' 
he  was  as  keen  a  Tory  as  in  later  life  he  was  a 
Radical,  and,  being  stung  by  disparaging  criti- 
cism of  his  mother  country,  he  lashed  American 
democracy  and  Frencli  republicanism  with  coarse, 
bitter,  and  personal  scorn.  Twice  prosecuted  for 
libel,  he  left  America  in  June.  1800,  and  returned 
to  England,  where,  in  January,  1802.  he  started 
his  famous  Weekly  Political  Register,  which 
continued  uninterruptedly  until  his  death.  At 
first  Tory,  the  Register  gradually  changed  its 
politics  and  became  the  determined  opponent  of 
the  Government  and  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  Radicalism.  Having  previously  been 
found  guilty  twice  of  libel  on  certain  members 
of  the  Government,  he  was  in  1810  fined  £1000 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  for  liis  severe  comments  in  the  Register 
upon  the  flogging  of  five  militiamen  by  Hessian 
mercenaries.  In  sore  financial  straits,  and  again 
in  danger  of  imprisonment  for  free  speech. 
Cobbett  returned  to  America  in  1817,  and  for 
two  years  farmed  on  Long  Island,  transmitting , 
his  articles  for  the  Register  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. On  his  return  to  England  in  1820,  his 
strange  whim  of  transporting  the  bones  and  relics 
of  Thomas  Paine,  whom  he  bad  formerly  reviled 
and  now  fulsomely  eulogized,  met  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  He  established  a  seed  farm  at 
Kensington,  and  for  some  years  engaged  in  agri- 
culture.    In   1829-30  he  traversed  England  and 
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Scotland  on  horseback,  delivering  political  lec- 
tures in  the  principal  towns,  and  he  was  received 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm  as  the  most  power- 
ful advocate  of  the  people's  rights.  In  1832  he 
was  returned  to  llie  first  Reform  Parliament  as 
member  for  Oldham.  His  first  speeclics  did  not 
add  to  his  reputation,  but  caused  amusement. 
Peel  blandly  informing  him  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  due  to  any  'respectable  mem- 
ber,' but  he  eventually  gained  a  respectful  hear- 
ing. He  was  engaged  in  a  debate  on  the  malt 
(ax  just  liefore  his  death  at  Normandy  Farm, 
near  Guildford,  June  18,  1835.  Cobbett"was  the 
compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  History  (London, 
1806),  which  after  1812  was  published  as  Han- 
sard's Debates,  and  originated  Howell's  State 
Trials  (London,  1809-28) .  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (1819);  Rural  Rides  (1830):  Cottage 
Economy  (1822);  and  Advice  to  Young  Men 
and  Women  (1829).  His  History  of  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  (2  pai'ts,  1824-27)  attacks  the 
Reformers,  defends  Roman  Catholicism,  and, 
often  translated,  has  been  extensive!}'  circulated 
in  France  and  Italy.  His  sons  published  an  an- 
notated abridgment  of  his  political  works  (9 
vols.,  1848).  While  not  a  man  of  the  first  order 
of  intellect,  and  excluded  from  the  higher  refine- 
ments of  thought,  in  matters  of  common  sense 
Cobbett  exhibited  vigor  far  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Despite  crotchets, 
he  rendered  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Consult:  His  autobiographical  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine  (Philadelphia, 
1798)  ;  E.  Smith,  Life  of  Cobbett  (2  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1878)  ;  Huish,  Life  of  Cobbett  (London, 
1836)  ;  Waters,  Cobbett  and  His  Grammar 
(New  York,  1883)  ;  Watson,  Biographies  of 
Wilkes  and  Cobbett   (London,  1870). 

COBBLER,    or    COBBLER-FISH.      (I)     See 

KiLLiFiSH.      (2)    See  Tiireadfisu. 

COBBLER  OF  PRESTON,  The.  A  musical 
burlesque  by  Cliarles  .Johnson,  produced  in  1716 
and  altered  a  century  later.  Its  plot  was  sug- 
gested by  the  adventures  of  Christopher  Sly  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

COB'BOLD,  Thomas  Spencer  (1828-86).  An 
English  scientist,  born  at  Ipswich.  He  studied 
anatomj'  under  Crosse  and  later  took  the  regular 
medical  course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1857  he  went  to  London,  and  from  1857  to 
1861  he  lectured  on  botany  at  Saint  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. In  1861  he  began  his  lectures  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  and  subsequently,  while  prac- 
ticing medicine,  also  lectured  on  geology  at  the 
British  Museum.  In  1873  he  was  made  jjrofes- 
.sor  of  botany  and  later  acted  as  professor  of 
helminthology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
Although  he  was  a  scientist  in  the  broade.st 
sense  of  the  term,  his  investigations  were  chiefly 
in  the  field  of  helminthology — the  science  of  par- 
asites; and  his  published  works  deal  chiefly 
with  subjects  of  this  science.  His  writings  in- 
clude: Entozoa:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Helminthology,  -with  Reference  More  Particu- 
larly to  the  Internal  Parasites  of  Man  (1864, 
and  supplement,  1869)  ;  Tapeworms  (1866.  and 
several  subsequent  editions);  TTornis  (1872): 
Parasites  (1879);  Human  Parasites  (1882); 
Parasites  of  Meat  and  Prepared  Flesh  Foods 
(1884);  also  a  large  number  of  original  me- 
moirs published  in  various  scientific  periodicals. 
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COB'DEN,  RicHAKD  (1804-65).  An  English 
statesman  and  economist  known  as  the  Apostle 
of  Free  Trade.  He  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of 
Heysliott,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  on  .June  3, 
1804,  of  a  familj'  which  for  centuries  had  been 
settled  in  the  place.  His  father  was  a  swcet- 
natured,  incapable  man,  who  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  supporting  his  family.  In  1814  the 
farm  w.is  sold  and  young  Cobdcn  was  sent  oft 
to  be  educated  at  a  Yorkshire  school,  wliere  he 
learned  nothing  and  suffered  nuich  for  five  un- 
happy years.  In  1819  he  entered  his  uncle's 
warehouse  in  Old  Change,  London,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  his  new  business, 
finding  time,  nevertheless,  at  nights,  for  study 
and  reading.  At  twenty-one  he  was  a  commer- 
cial traveler  for  his  uncle's  house,  and  loved  the 
business  for  the  opportunities  it  gave  him  of 
studying  men  and  tilings.  In  1828  he  set  up  as 
the  commission  agent  of  a  large  manufacturing 
house  in  ilanchester  on  a  capital  consisting 
mainly  of  energy,  ability,  and  his  good  name. 
In  1831  he  and  his  partners  had  prospered  suf- 
ficiently to  start  in  business  for  themselves  as 
calico-printers  at  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  and  in 
the  following  year  branches  were  established  in 
London  and  Manchester.  The  'Cobden  prints,' 
tasteful  and  original  in  design,  became  famous, 
and  the  partners  were  speedily  on  the  way  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  fortune.  In  1832 
Cobden  settled  in  Manchester,  and  from  that 
time  his  private  aft'airs  became  secondary  to 
the  interest  which  he  displayed  in  the  broad 
practical  principles  of  economics  and  public  edu- 
cation. From  1832  to  1835  he  must  have  been 
busy  educating  himself,  for  this  was  the  only 
time  during  his  early  life  when  he  could  have 
found  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  profound  knowl- 
edge of  political  history  and  economics  for 
which  he  was  distinguished.  Reading  and  for- 
eign travel  continued  to  the  last  to  be  a  great 
passion  of  his  life. 

In  1835  Cobden  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  'by  a  Manchester 
Manufacturer,'  and  this  was  followed  in  1836  by 
another  pamphlet  on  Russia.  These  two  pam- 
phlets were  epoch-making,  in  that  they  boldly 
challenged  the  prevalent  ideas  of  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  trade  in  England.  It  would  seem 
that  the  sober-minded  Cobden,  an  enthusiast  in 
his  way,  had  become  convinced  that  commerce 
■was  the  great  torch-bearer  of  civilization  and 
the  great  foundation  of  national  prosperity. 
Anything,  therefore,  which  interfered  with  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities  between  nation  and 
nation  was  harmful,  and  for  this  reason  protec- 
tion, which  dammed  the  current  of  trade,  and 
war,  which  sought  entirely  to  destroy  it,  were 
pernicious.  He  attacked  the  historical  English 
policy  of  intervention  in  European  afl'airs,  on  the 
ground  that  it  bred  interminable  wars  in 
Europe,  while  it  crushed  the  English  taxpayer 
with  the  burden  of  an  enormous  debt.  The  bal- 
ance of  power,  the  political  ideal  for  which  so 
many  sanguinary  contests  had  been  fought,  Cob- 
den ridiculed  as  an  impossible  adjiistment  which, 
in  spite  of  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  diplomacy, 
still  left  statesmen  facing  an  obstinate,  un- 
stable eqiiilihrium.  He  strongly  deprecated,  too. 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  hatred  for  Russia,  the 
great  bugbear  of  English  statesmen.  Summed 
up,  his  plea  was  for  the  principles  of  peace,  non- 
intervention, and  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
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free  trade  as  a  means  of  husbanding  the  national 
resources  for  the  great  economic  stniggle  tliat 
■was  fast  approaching  with  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  markets  of  the  workl. 
In  1835  he  made  a  brief  tour  in  the  United  Staivs 
and  Canada.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1836- 
37  Cobden  traveled  in  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 
On  his  return  he  entered  into  JIanchester  munic- 
ipal politics,  being  one  of  those  who  secured  the 
incorporation  of  that  city  in  1838.  Popular  edu- 
cation was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  him, 
aud  he  discussed  it  in  many  public  speeches.  In 
1S37  he  was  a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Stock- 
port, but  was  defeated. 

The  history  of  Cobden's  connection  with  the 
anti-Coni  Law  agitation  began  in  October,  1838, 
when  an  anti-Corn  Law  association  was  founded 
in  Manchester.  (See  CoRX  L.\ws.)  Cobden  w-as 
one  of  its  earliest  members  and  soon  became  its 
guiding  spirit.  He  converted  the  5Ianchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  his  views  and  made  it 
a  powerful  instrument  of  agitation.  Anti-Corn 
Law  associations  were  founded  in  many  towns  of 
the  north,  and  in  London,  in  March,  1839,  the 
delegates  of  the  various  associations  united  to 
form  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  (q.v. ),  of  which 
Cobden  and  six  others  constituted  the  council. 
From  the  first  lie  was  the  soul  of  the  movement, 
and  to  .the  peo]de  at  large  he  seemed  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  cause.  With  magnificent  tal- 
ents for  organization,  with  an  unequaled  gift  for 
popular  oratory,  and  above  all,  with  his  kindling 
enthusiasm  and  tremendous  capacity  for  work, 
he  was  what  would  be  called  in  modern  parlance 
campaign  manager,  press  bureau,  and  stump 
speaker  all  in  one.  The  history  of  the  anti-Corn 
Law  agitation  belongs  properly  elsewhere,  but 
Cobden's  activity  is  so  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  League  that  the  two  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated. Wonderful  instances  are  quoted  of  the 
sudden  conversion  of  hostile  audiences  in  coun- 
try and  town,  as  they  listened  to  Cobden's  sim- 
ple, sincere,  and  irrefutable  arguments;  and  his 
success  in  his  'campaign  of  education'  was  all 
the  more  rapid  in  that  his  teachings  confined 
themselves  to  driving  home  the  elemental  truth 
that  food  is  a  desirable  thing  for  people  who 
starve.  In  1841  he  entered  Parliament  from 
Stockport.  His  reception  in  the  House  was  not 
friendly,  but  his  evident  sincerity  and  his 
straightforward,  unanswerable  arguments  always 
gained  him  a  hearing.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Charles  Villier's  annual  motion  to 
consider  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  reject- 
ed by  a  vote  of  393  to  90.  yet  within  five  years 
after  he  had  entered  Parliament,  Cobden  had  con- 
verted Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  to  free 
trade.  In  1843  considerable  odium  was  heaped 
upon  his  name  as  the  result  of  an  attack  on  the 
Government,  which  Peel  unjustly  took  to  be 
an  exhortation  to  personal  violence  against  him- 
self. Cobden,  however,  was  undaunted,  and 
continued  to  plead,  in  Parliament  and  out, 
against  the  "system  of  legislative  murder"  wliich 
"starved  people  to  death."  On  JIarch  13.  1845. 
he  delivered  an  especially  powerful  speech  in 
the  House,  at  the  end  of  which  Peel  is  said  to 
have  muttered,  "Those  may  answer  him  who  can, 
I  cannot  do  it."  The  famine  in  Ireland  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  On 
December  5,  1845,  the  Prime  Minister  pronounced 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  in 
1846   the   battle    had   been    won.      Speaking   in 
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Parliament  in  that  year,  Peel  declared  that 
to  Cobden  was  due  the  lionor  for  the  great  re- 
form which  had  just  been  enacted.  That  tlie 
intense  earnestness  which  animated  Cobden 
throughout  the  struggle  was  something  more 
tlum  enthusiasm  for  a  principle  in  economics  is 
sliown  in  the  following  words  of  John  liriglit, 
his  life-long  friend  and  supporter,  spoken  at  tlie 
unveiling  of  Cobden's  monument  at  liradfcird  in 
1877.  It  was  in  September,  1841,  and  liiiglit 
was  mourning  over  the  dead  liody  of  liis  yciung 
wife  when  Cobden  came  to  liim  saying:  "Tlicie 
are  thousands  of  houses  in  England  at  tliis 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  eliildren  are 
dying  of  hunger.  Now,  when  the  first  paro.xysm 
of  your  grief  has  passed.  I  would  advise  you  to 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until  the 
Corn  Law  is  repealed."  The  struggle  and  the 
triumph  are  tluis  described  by  Mr.  Bright:  "We 
were  joined,  not  by  scores,  but  by  luindreds.  and 
afterwards  by  thousands,  and  afterwards  by 
countless  multitudes;  and  afterwards,  famine 
itself,  against  which  we  had  warred,  joined  in. 
A  great  minister  was  converted,  and  minorities 
became  majorities,  and  finally  the  barrier  was 
entirely  thrown  down,  and  since  then,  though 
there  lias  been  suffering,  and  much  suffering,  in 
many  homes  in  England,  no  wife,  and  no  mother, 
and  no  little  child  has  been  starved  to  death 
as   a   result   of   famine   made   by   law." 

During  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  Cobden  had  neglected  his  own  affairs 
entirely,  and  at  the  end  he  was  a  poor  man.  A 
popular  subscription  of  more  than  £75,000  was 
made  up  for  him  and  he  went  abroad  for  rest. 
His  nature,  however,  was  ojjposed  to  rest,  and 
during  his  long  travels  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  he  did  not  cease  to  ad- 
vocate in  public  speeches  and  interviews  witli 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  the  great  principles  of 
free  trade,  peace,  and  non-intervention.  During 
his  absence  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  { 1847 ) ,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  afiiliated  himself  with 
numerous  peace  societies  and  subsequently  at- 
tended a  number  of  international  peace  con- 
gresses in  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  London.  In 
1849  he  moved  in  Parliament  that  action  be 
taken  toward  the  establishment  of  international 
arbitration,  and  in  1851  he  proposed  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments.  He  was  active  in  com- 
bating the  periodic  outbursts  of  anti-Gallic  and 
anti-Russian  fever  such  as  that  which  spread 
G\er  the  country  in  1853,  and  lost  thereby  that 
immense  popularity  wdiich  he  had  acquired  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Corn  Laws.  He  bitterly 
assailed  Palnierston's  policy  of  active  interven- 
tion in  European  affairs,  and  with  John  Bright 
opposed  the  war  against  Russia  in  1854,  for 
which  he  was  virulently  assailed  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  a  war-mad  nation.  Far  from  con- 
sidering the  preservation  of  Turkey  as  desirable. 
Cobden  maintained  that  the  downfall  of  the  Ot- 
toman Emjiire  in  Europe  would  redound  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  In  1857.  as  the 
result  of  an  attack  by  Cobden  on  the  Chinese 
policy  of  tlie  Cabinet,  the  Palmerston  ^Ministry 
was  outvoted  and  forced  to  appeal  to  the  country. 
Cobden  stood  for  Huddersfield.  but  his  unpopu- 
larity on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
war  recently  ended  was  still  great  and  he  was 
defeated.     In  1859  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
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this  being  his  second  visit  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-four  years.  On  his  return  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  ofl'ered  him 
by  Palmerston,  with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
Against  the  urgent  advice  of  liis  friends.  Cobden 
declined  the  oiler,  refusing  frankly  to  take  sides 
witli  a  man  from  whom  lie  dilTered  toto  cfcio  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  At  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Chevalier,  the  eminent  champion  of  free  trade, 
Cobden  went  to  France  in  18.59  to  attempt  the 
negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  that 
country  and  England.  He  possessed  the  support 
of  none  of  the  Knglish  ministers  save  Gladstone, 
but  his  reputation  was  such  that  in  his  unofficial 
capacity  lie  succeeded  iu  converting  the  French 
Emperor  and  his  ministers  to  his  views.  In 
January,  ISGO.  Cobden  was  clothed  with  official 
authority  and  in  the  same  month  the  treaty 
was  concluded.  He  remained  in  Paris  ucntil 
Kovemljer,  accomplishing  the  tremendous  labor 
necessary  in  the  minute  adjustment  of  a  new 
tarifl'  schedule.  On  returning  to  England,  he 
declined  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  resumed 
his  activity  in  Parliament.  With  John  Bright 
he  earnestly  supported  the  cause  of  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  Parliament  severely 
criticised  the  course  of  the  Government  in 
permitting  the  equipment  of  Confederate  cruis- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  American 
commerce.  His  last  speech  in  Parliament  was 
delivered  in  July,  18G4.  He  contracted  serious 
bronchial  trouble  as  the  result  of  exposure  in 
traveling  on  a  public  mission  to  London,  and 
died  there  July  2,  1865.  His  death  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  national  loss  by  men  of  such 
widely  differing  opinions  as  Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
and  .John  Bright,  and  was  received  with  sorrow 
in  France  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent. 

Cobden's  Speeches  on  Qucfitions  of  Public 
Policii  were  jniblished  by  his  friends  John  Bright 
and  Thorold  Rogers  in  1870.  The  best  biograpliy 
is  that  by  John  Morley,  Richard  Cobdeu's  Life 
(London,  1881).  Consult  also  Garnier.  Richard 
Cobden,  les  lif/ueurs  ct  la  ligue  (Paris,  1846)  ; 
Bastiat,  Cobden,  et  la  ligue  ou  VagHaticm  pour 
la  liberty  du  commerce  (Paris,  1848). 

COBDEN  CLTJB.  An  association  of  leading 
free  -  traders  instituted  in  London  in  1866,  in 
honor  of  Richard  Cobden  (q.v.),  with  the  object 
of  difl'using  in  all  parts  of  the  world  those  prin- 
ciples with  wliich  his  name  is  connected.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  published  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  for  free  circulation,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
colonics. 

COBEGO,  kS-ba'gS,  or  KAGTJAN,  ka'gwan. 
The  native  name  of  a  singular  group  of  East 
Indian  flying  insectiyores,  constituting  the  family 
Galeopithecida"  and  genus  Galeopithecus,  having 
one  species  {GnleopitJiecns  rolitans)  and  per- 
haps another.  They  are  kno^vn  in  the  Malayan 
region  as  cobegos,  colugos.  kaguans.  kubongs. 
etc.,  and  in  many  books  as  flying  lemurs, 
this  aberrant  and  puzzling  group  having  at  first 
I'Cen  considered  lemuroids.  They  are  slender, 
long-I imbed,  large-clawed,  long-tailed,  fox-headed 
animals,  about  18  inches  in  length,  clothed 
in  exquisitely  soft,  short  and  protectively  mot- 
tled fur,  and  provided  with  a  folded  extension 
of  the  skin  which  extends  from  the  neck  nearly 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  inchides  the  feet, 
which  are  fully  webbed.  This  parachute  thus 
equals   that   of   the   best   furnished   bats   in   ex- 
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tent,  but  it  is  furry  both  above  and  below. 
The  dentition,  the  pectoral  position  of  the 
teats,  to  which  the  single  young  one  (born  so 
incomplete  as  to  suggest  marsupial  afluiities) 
is  attached,  and  the  habit  of  clinging  to  a  sup- 
port head  do\mward,  are  other  resemblances  to 
the  bats :  in  flight  the  cobego  does  not  equal 
them,  but  it  can  sail  longer  distances,  and  come 
nearer  to  guiding  its  course,  than  do  any  otlicr 
'flying'  manuuals.  It  is  wholly  arboreal  in  its 
life,  and  active  mainly  in  the  evening  and  early 
morning,  disliking  the  glare  of  day,  and  impeded 
by  the  darkness  of  midnight.  It  spends  most  of 
its  time  scrambling  aliout  the  branches  and  seems 
to  feed  upon  anything  that  comes  in  its  way,  but 
mostly  upon  leaves  and  fruit.  In  sleep  it  hangs 
head  dowiiward,  clinging  with  its  hind  feet, 
and  by  means  of  the  prehensile  free  tips  of  its 
tail,  when  it  is  nearly  invisible  among  the 
flickering  lights  of  the  leaves.  Consult:  Wallace, 
Malay  Archipelago  (London,  1869)  ;  Moseley, 
?:'olcs  bii  a  Xaturalist  on  the  'Challenger'  (Lon- 
don,  1879). 

COBET,  ko-bgf,  C.\KEL  Gabkiel  ( 1813-89) .  A 
brilliant  Dutch  classical  scholar.  He  was  born 
in  Paris  and  studied  from  1831  to  1836  in  Ley- 
den,  where,  after  a  scientific  journey  to  Italy 
at  Government  cost  in  1840-45,  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  1847.  Cobet  was  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious and  acute  of  modern  critics  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek  philologv'.  He  published,  besides 
other  works  of  high  merit:  Oratio  de  Arte  Inter- 
pretandi  (his  inaugural  address)  (1847);  Variw 
Lectiones  (18.54);  Kovce  Lectiones  (1858);  Mis- 
cellanea Critica  (1876);  Collectanea  Critica 
(1878);  works  on  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  Xenophon;  and  editions  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Hellenica,  Lysias, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos.     See  Textual  Criticism. 

COB'HAM,  Lord.    See  Oldcastle,  Sir  John. 

CCBIA,  or  Crab-Eatek.     See  Sergeant-Fish. 

COBIJA,  ko-be'na.  A  seaport  in  the  Province 
of  Antot'agasla,  Chile,  about  70  miles  north  of 
Antofagasta  (Slap:  Chile,  D  8).  It  was  formerly 
a  considerable  to^-n,  but  has  lost  its  commerce 
and  now  contains  a  population  of  but  500. 
Cobija,  once  known  as  Puerto  la  JMar,  was  part 
of  Bolivia  and  its  only  seaport  until  ceded  to 
Chile  in  1883.  It  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  in  1877. 

COBLENZ,  or  KOBLENZ,  kf/blgnts  (corrupt- 
ed from  the  Latin  name  Confluentia,  or  Confluen- 
les,  from  confluere,  to  flow  together,  from  con-, 
together -f  ^we)-p,  to  flow).  The  capital  of  the 
Prussian  Rhine  Province,  about  57  miles  south- 
east of  Cologne,  beautifully  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  both  of  which 
are  crossed  here  by  bridges  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3). 
It  consists  of  the  old  town,  along  the  Moselle,  and 
the  new  town,  farther  up  the  Rhine.  In  the 
old  tovm  many  of  the  streets  are  irregular,  nar- 
row, and  dirty ;  but  in  the  new,  they  are  gen- 
erally well  built,  moderately  wide,  and  clean. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  Church 
of  Saint  Castor,  founded  early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tuiT.  containing  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Kuno  of 
Falkenstein ;  the  so-called  Kaufhaus,  built  in 
1477  as  a  town-hall:  the  ancient  Burg,  erected 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  in  1276.  recently 
restored  by  the  town ;  and  the  large  Electoral 
Palace,  now  a  royal  palace,  completed  in  1786. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  city,  at  the  junction 
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of  the  rivers,  stands  tlie  splendid  equestrian 
statue  of  Emperor  \\illiam  I.,  erected  by  tlie 
province.  Colilcnz  has  numerous  and  excellent 
educational  institutions,  including  a  royal  gym- 
nasium,  a  teacliers'  seniinarw  and  a  conservatory 
of  music.  Its  cliief  industi'y  is  the  production  of 
the  sparkling  Moselle  wine.  Tliere  are  also  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  pianos,  and  lacquered 
wares.  Coblenz.  witli  its  system  of  forts,  includ- 
inj;  Ehrenl)reitstein  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  constitutes  a  strong  fortress.  Population, 
in  1800,  32.(l(j-i;  in  1000.  45.140.  Col)lenz  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Conllucntcs.  In  1018  it 
was  conferred  by  Henry  II.  upon  the  arclibishops 
of  Treves.  After  1780  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  French  Emigres,  and  in  1704  it  passed  to 
France.    In  ISI.t  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 

COBOTJRG,  ko'bCrg.  The  capital  of  North- 
umberland County.  Ontario.  Canada,  on  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad;  69  miles 
northeast  of  Toronto  (Map:  Toronto,  E  4).  It  is 
a  port  of  entry,  with  a  commodious  harbor  and 
regular  steam  communication  with  I'nited  States 
and  Canadian  lake  ports,  and  has  woolen  mills, 
ear-factory,  and  breweries.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  contains  a  college,  and  owns  a  public 
hall  and  municipal  gas,  electric  lighting,  and 
water  works.  Population,  in  1801,  4280;  in  1001, 
4230. 

CO'BRA,  or  COBRA  DE  CAPELLO,  ko'bra 
da  ka-pf  1'6  ( Port.,  hooded  snake ) .  One  of  a  group 
of  Oriental  venomous  snakes  constituting  the  pro- 
teroglyphic  genus  Xaja.  There  are  si.\  or  seven 
species,  dwelling  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Of  the 
African  species  the  best  known  is  the  asp 
{Naja  haie)  ;  see  Asp.  The  Asiatic  cobras  are 
not  large,  except  the  'giant'  cobra  {Naja  bun- 
gariis),  which  is  sometimes  l.^  feet  long.  (See 
Hamadrt.\d.)  Several  species  belong  mainly  to 
the  ^Malayan  region  and  are  comparatively  small 
and  harmless.  None  is  American,  the  'cobras'  of 
Brazil  being  something  else,  usually  harmless. 

The  cobra  de  capello  (Xaja  tripiidiaiis)  is  the 
most  interesting  one.  <as  it  is  exceedingly  numerous 
throughout  India  and  Ceylon,  thence  westward 
to  the  Caspian,  and  eastward  throughout  the 
Malaj'  Peninsula  and  into  soutliern  China;  and  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  deadly  of  venomous 
serpents — certainly  the  most  harmful  considered 
in  the  aggregate,  the  annual  mortality  from  its 
bite  in  India  alone  exceeding  5000  human  beings, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  live  stock.  Little  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this,  because  of  the  religious 
veneration  with  which  the  'blacksnake'  (the  na- 
tive name)  is  regarded  by  the  larger  part  of  the' 
population.  This  species  rarely  exceeds  six  feet 
in  length  and  is  a  rather  slender,  brownish  snake 
(bluish  beneath)  with  lighter  cross-bars;  but 
the  markings  are  variable.  The  head  is  small, 
without  the  triangular  and  separated  appearance 
of  the  vipers :  but  when  the  snake  is  angr^-  or 
excited  and  about  to  strike,  it  lifts  from  the 
ground  a  third  of  its  length,  and  spreads  the  nu- 
chal ribs  until  the  neck  expands  into  a  broad, 
shell-like  hood  of  terrifying  appearance;  and  the 
back  of  this  hood  displays  a  yellow  mark,  more  or 
less  of  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  s])ectacles. 

These  cobras  wander  even  up  to  elevations  of 
8000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  but  are  most  common 
in  the  lowland  jungles,  where  they  are  able  to 
climb  trees,  although  seldom  doing  so;  and  as 
they  can  swim  well  tliey  often  enter  the  water 
after  frogs,  fish,  etc.  They  are  attracted  to  vil- 
VOL.  v.— 7. 
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lages,  enter  gardens  ami  houses  in  search  of  raice 
and  other  small  mammals,  or  of  eggs  and  young 
poultry,  and  are  likely,  especially duringtlie  rainy 
.sea.son.  to  talvc^  up  their  residence  in  old  liouses, 
broken  walls,  fodder-stacks  and  rubbish-heaps,  and 
remain  there.  11  is  al)Out  such  places. especially  at 
niglit,  tluxt  they  are  most  often  trodden  ui)on,  and 
fatal  bites  are  received.  Tliey  are  sluggisli  and 
strike  rarely  exce]it  wlien  provoked  or  endangered  ; 
and  tliey  may  be  killed  by  a  slight  blow.  Their 
bite,  when  well  delivered  by  a  vigorous  snake,  is 
almost  surely  fatal ;  men  have  been  known  to  per- 
ish within  half  an  hour,  and  in  such  cases  all  so- 
called  remedies  are  useless.  The  immunity  this 
snake  receives  <iniong  the  Hindus  is  due  toabelief 
that  it  once  spread  its  hood  as  a  shade  over  Bud- 
dha while  he  slept,  and  was  blessed  by  the  saint, 
who  placed  the  spectacle-mark  upon  its  back  as  a 
warning  to  the  kite  not  to  molest  it.  Little  head- 
way can  be  made  against  this  superstition  in  ef- 
forts toward  extermination  of  this  deadly  reptile, 
which  occasioiuilly  penetrates  even  the  gardens 
and  parks  of  large  towns.  Its  natural  enemies  are 
few.  chielly  the  kite,  the  mungoos  (q.v. ),  and  cat- 
tle (ly  tramping) . 

BiRi.ioiiR.vpHY.  For  these  and  other  ))oisonous 
snakes  of  the  Old  World,  consult  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Snake;  also  Fayrer.  Thnnato- 
phidia  of  India  (London.  1874)  ;  Ewart,  P(/ison- 
oiis  .S'»o/,-c.s  of  India  (London.  1878).  See  Pro- 
teroolypha;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Foreign 
Vekomoi-s  Serpents. 

COBRE,  ko'bra.  A  small  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santiago,  Cuba,  about  0  miles  from  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  copper-mining 
district,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  metal. 
Cobre  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
mines  having  been  exploited  first  in  1558.  Popu- 
lation,  1809^  1028. 

COBTIRG,  ko^joorK  (Lat.  Melocabus).  Tlie 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Coburg.  and,  alternately 
with  Gotha,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Itz.  a  tributary  of  the  JIain,  about 
26  miles  north-northeast  of  Bamberg  (Map:  Ger- 
many, D  3).  Its  principal  public  buildings  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  IVIarktplatz  and  Schloss- 
platz.  The  former,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Prince  Albert,  contains  the  old  Rathaus.  the 
handsome  Government  buildings,  and  the  arsenal, 
witli  the  Ducal  Library  of  60.000  volumes.  The 
Schlossplatz  contains  tlie  large  palace  erected  in 
1549  and  restored  in  1003.  two  smaller  ducal  pal- 
aces, and  the  theatre.  The  Church  of  Saint  Mo- 
ritz,  a  handsome  late  Gothic  structure,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  some  fine 
monuments  and  brasses.  On  a  hill  about  500  feet 
above  the  town  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Dukes  of  Coburg.  dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  has  recently  been  restored  and  fitted  up 
as  a  museum.  Tlie  rooms  which  Luther  occupied, 
when  in  concealment  here  in  1530,  are  still  ex- 
hibited to  the  visitor,  as  well  as  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle. 
There  are  flourishing  industries  of  beer-brewing, 
the  weaving  of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  basket  wa.re. 
Population,  in  1800,  17,106:  in  1900.  20,4.59. 
The  town  of  Coburg  grew  up  around  the  castle, 
and  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1207.  In 
1485  it  passed  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  Saxon 
dukes,  and  became  in  1735  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Coburg. 
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COBURG  FAMILY.  An  old  Germaa  ducal 
family,  datiiij;  fioiu  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
has  contracted  various  alliances  with  the  En^dish 
and  Continental  royal  houses.  Queen  Victoria's 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Uuke  Ernest  I.  of  Coburg. 
The  first  wife  of  Ernest's  brother,  Leopold  1., 
King  of  Belgium,  was  a  daughter  of  George  IV., 
of  England,  and  liis  second  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Alliert  (q.v. ).  the  son  of 
Ernest  I.,  was  the  luisband  of  Victoria. 

COBTJRG  PENINSTJLA.  A  peninsula  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  lying  west  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  It  extends  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection toward  Melville  Island,  from  wliich  it  is 
divided  by  Dundas  Strait  (Maj):  North  Aus- 
tralia, E  1).  .On  its  nortlieast  side  is  the  bay 
known  as  Port  Essington,  at  the  head  of  which, 
about  latitude  11°  22'  S.,  longitude  132°  10' 
E.,  was  established,  in  18.30,  the  settlement  of 
Victoria — abandoned,  on  account  of  its  in- 
salubrity, six  years  later.  The  district  abounds 
with  swamp  buffaloes  which  were  originally  im- 
ported  from   Java. 

COB'WEB.  Tlie  web  woven  by  spiders,  ])rin- 
cipally  by  small,  slim  spiders  of  the  family  The- 
ridiid*.     See  Spider. 

COBWEB.  One  of  the  four  fairies  that  appear 
in  Act  iii..  Scene  I,  and  Act  iv..  Scene  1,  of 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream:  a 
dainty  creation  who  speaks  just  three  words  dur- 
ing the  entire  play. 

CO'CA  (So.  Amer.  name).  Eriitliroxyloii  co- 
ca. A  shrul)  of  the  natural  order  Erythroxy- 
lacese.  of  which  the  leaves  are  much  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  as  a  narcotic 
and  stimulant.  (For  illuslratinn,  see  Plate  of 
Cornflower.)  The  dried  leaves  are  chewed 
with  a  little  fineh'  powdered  unslaked  lime  or 
with  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  quinoa  (q.v.).  or 
certain  other  plants.  The  principal  constituents 
of  coca  are  cocaine,  and  several  derivatives,  hy- 
grine,  cocatannic  acid,  etc.  As  a  local  anaesthetic 
the  alkaloid  cocaine  is  unexcelled.  The  conuuon 
forms  of  administering  arc  in  the  wine  of  coca, 
a  fluid  extract.,  and  the  alkaloid  cocaine.  Tlie 
properties  and  effects  of  coca  resemble  those  of 
opium,  although  it  is  less  narcotic,  while  it  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  which  opium  does  not  possess.  It  also  les- 
sens the  desii'e  for  ordinary  food,  and  for  some 
time,  at  least,  enables  the  person  who  iises  it 
to  endure  greater  and  more  protracted  exertion 
than  he  otherwise  could,  and  with  less  food.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with  forage  for 
mules,  when  especially  long  trips  are  taken.  It 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  property  of  pre- 
venting the  diflficnlty  of  respiration,  so  common 
in  the  ascent  of  long  and  steep  slopes  at  great 
elevations.  But  when  used  habitually  and  in 
excess,  it  weakens  the  digestion,  produces  biliary 
and  other  disorders,  and  finally  induces  a  miser- 
able ruin  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  has  been 
in  use  from  a  very  remote  ))eriod  among  the 
Indians  of  South  -America,  and  was  extensively 
cultivated  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Many 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  to 
this  day  excessively  addicted  to  it,  and  its  use 
prevails  also  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
(he  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  regions.  Its 
culture  and  use  have  extended  into  Brazil.  (See 
Cocaine.)  The  shrub  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  South  .\meriea  and  in  Ceylon, 


India,  and  Java.  It  could  probably  be  grown  in 
parts  of  Florida  and  California.  The  shrub  is  3-6 
feet  high,  with  rusty  brandies  and  leaves  some- 
what like  tea-leaves,  whicli  are  borne  on  the'  ends 
of  the  branches,  the  small  yellow  (lowers  some 
distance  below.  The  annual  production  of  leaves 
in  South  American  trade  is  estimated  at  30  to  50 
million  pounds.  There  are  many  other  species  of 
Er\'tliroxyIon  in  addition  to  Erythroxylon  coca. 
The  name  is  from  the  red  wood  of  some  species. 

COCADRILLE,  kok'a-dril.  A  monster  de- 
scribed \iy  Sir  .John  ilandeville  as  living  on  the 
island  of  Silha,  and  corresponding  to  the  croco- 
dile, of  which  ithe  word  is  an  early  form. 

COCAINE,  k.-/ka-In,  C,,H„,XO,.  An  alkaloid 
derived  from  coca  -  leaves.  The  hydrochlorate, 
CnHjiXOjHCl,  produces  temporary  insensibility 
when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  denuded  surfaces,  or  when  injected 
beneatli  the  skin.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  the  un- 
broken skin,  however.  It  also  causes  a  tempo- 
rary contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  region 
anie^thetized,  but  tliis  is  followed  by  congestion. 
Applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  it  causes  ancesthesia, 
dilatation  of  tlie  pupil,  diminution  of  intraocular 
tension,  and  some  interference  with  accommoda- 
tion. For  dilating  the  pupil  it  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  homatropine  (q.v.). 
As  a  local  aiucsthetic  for  regions  co\-ered  by  skin 
it  is  injected  in  solution,  by  a  hypodermic 
needle,  into  the  tissue  which  is  to  be  ansesthe- 
tized.  Tlie  toxic  dose  varies  greatly,  some  per- 
sons being  unfavorably  affected  by  a  small 
amount.  The  only  result  may  be  restlessness 
and  excitement,  or  there  may  be  headache,  rapid 
respiration,  delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions,  with 
wide  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Persons  addicted 
to  the  cocaine  habit  use  the  drug  internally  or 
by  hypodermic  injection.  Its  prolonged  use 
causes  digestive  disturbance,  general  weakness  of 
mind  and  body,  muscular  twitching,  and  insom- 
nia. 

Within  recent  years  cocaine  has  been  success- 
fully employed  as  an  anaesthetic  in  major  .sur- 
gical operations;  if  injected  into  the  spinal  col- 
umn, cocaine  has  the  remarkable  effect  of  pro- 
ducing complete  insensibility  to  pain  in  the  entire 
jiart  of  the  body  below  tlie  point  where  it  is 
injected,  but  no  ed'ect  at  all  above  that  point. 
The  advantage  of  not  causing  auiethesia  wliere 
it  is  unnecessary  is  obvious:  nor  does  cocaine, 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  surgeon,  produce  any 
disagreeable  after-effects.     See  Alkaloids. 

COCANADA.  ko'ka-na'da  (corrupted  from 
Telugii  knkhuuU) .  The  capital  of  the  Godavari 
District,  Madras,  India,  31omiles north-northeast 
of  Madras,  and  after  that  city,  the  principal  port 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  (Map:  India.  D  5). 
Navigable  canals  connect  it  with  the  Godavari 
River  at  Dowlaishwaram.  The  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  docks  of  the  town  are  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  these  canals  which  leads  to  the  pro- 
tected roadstead  in  Coringa  Bay.  It  has  a  light- 
house visible  fourteen  miles.  Large  quantities 
of  cotton  are  exported,  and  there  are  exports 
also  of  rice,  sugar,  oil-seeds,  and  cigars.  Popu- 
lation, 41,000. 

COCCAJO,  Merliko.     See  Merlino  Coccajo. 

COCCEIANS,  kok-se'yanz.  The  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  Johannes  Coccejus.  the  sev- 
enteenth-century    theologian      ((j.v. ).     who     held 
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that  the  future  liistory  of  Christianity  was  to 
he   found   furesliadowed  in   the  CMd  Testament. 

COCCE'IUS,  Nerva,  or  Xkrva  Marcus 
(  ?-33).  The  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
— elected  consul  a.d.  22.  His  legal  learning  is 
extolled  by  Tacitus  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  funnel  (Grotta  di  Posilipo)  on  the  road 
leading  from  Naples  to  Baiic,  and  had  charge  of 
public  works  under  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  was 
a  constant  companion.  Xotwithstanding  the 
Emperor's  entreaties,  he  starved  himself  to  death 
in  the  vear  a.d.  33,  because  of  continual  ill 
liealth. 

COCCEJI,  kok-tsa'ye,  Heinrich  von.  Baron 
(1044-1719).  A  German  jurist.  He  was  born  at 
Bremen,  and  studied  jurisprudence  and  philoso- 
phy in  Leydcn  and  afterwards  in  Paris  and  Ox- 
ford. He  was  made  professor  in  Heidelberg  in 
1672  and  in  I'trecht  in  1688,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  olliee  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  In  1712  he  was  created  a  baron 
of  the  realm.  As  an  erudite  jurist,  Coc- 
ceji  was  the  oracle  of  many  courts,  and  his  work 
on  German  civil  law.  Juris  Puhlici  Prudentia 
(1695).  was  almost  universally  used  as  a  text- 
book for  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 

COCCEJI,  Samcei,  von.  Baron  (1679-1755). 
A  German  jurist,  born  in  Heidelberg,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  became  Prussian  Minister  of 
State  and  of  War  (1727),  director  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  curator-general  of  the  universi- 
ties of  the  kingdom  (1730).  president  of  the 
High  Court  of  "Appeals  (1731).  chief  of  the 
Prussian     judiciary      (1738).     and     Chancellor 

( 1747 ) .  He  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Prussian  law.  The  legal  codes 
prepared  by  him.  and  respectively  entitled  Pro- 
jekt  des  Codicis  Fridericiani  Pomeranici  (1747), 
and    Projekt   des   Codicis    Fridericiani   ilarchici 

(1748).  remained  in  operation  until  1780. 

COCCEJtrS,  kok-tsa'yoos,  or  Koch,  Johannes 
(1603-09).  A  German  Protestant  theologian. 
He  was  bom  in  Bremen,  and  made  his  first 
studies  there.  In  1625  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  Jew. 
Returning  to  Bremen  in  1630.  he  taught  Hebrew 
there,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  Franeker  in  164.3,  and  in  Leyden  in  1650.  Coc- 
cejus's  chief  work  is  the  Lexicon  et  Commenta- 
rius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Ctioldaici  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  (Leyden  1669),  the  first  tolerably  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language.  In 
spite  of  his  great  learning.  Coccejus  held  very 
peculiar  hermeneiitical  principles,  which  enabled 
liim  to.  discover  the  whole  Xew  Testament  in 
the  Old.  The  representation  abundantly  em- 
ployed in  the  latter  of  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  he  carried  out  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  his 
theology.  This  idea  of  there  being  two  covenants 
— one  of  the  works,  or  that  before  the  Fall,  and 
one  of  grace,  that  after  it — was  first  broached  by 
William  Ames  (died  1633)  :  but  Coccejus  elabo- 
rated it,  and  so  became  the  virtual  founder  of  the 
federal  theolog;^'  (q.v. ).  the  theologv-  of  the 
Westminster  standards,  and  long  accepted  by  all 
the  Reformed.  The  most  complete  exposition  of 
his  views  is  in  his  Stimma  DoctrinfF  de  Firdere 
et  Testamento  Dei    (1648).     His  collected  works 
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were  issued  in  Amsterdam    (1075),   with  a  life 

by  hi-^  ~oii. 

COC'CID.ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  id.,  from  Lat. 
roccinii,  (ik.  k6kkos,  kok'hos,  berry).  A  family  of 
bugs,  including  the  scale-bugs  or  bark-lice,  the 
mealy  bugs,  and  others  without  popular  names. 
This  family  not  only  departs  the  most  widely 
from  the  llemiptera,  but  in  it  the  most  anoma- 
lous forms  among  insects  are  found ;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  diversities  occur,  even  in  the  two 
sexes  of  the  same  species.  The  habit  of  secreting 
a  shell  or  covering  of  some  sort  is  common  to 
all  the  Coccidie,  most  frequently  in  the  form 
of  a  scale  made  up  of  cast  skins  and  excreted 
matter.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mealy 
b\igs,  the  covering  is  white  and  powdery;  and 
in  the  'ground-pearls'  it  is  glassy  or  shell-like, 
and  may  entii'cly  encase  the  insect.  A  few  gall- 
forming  species  occur  in  Australia.  The  young 
mite-like  females  at  first  have  the  power  of  loco- 
motion. The  perfect  male  has  only  one  pair  of 
wings,  like  flies.  Sexual  reproduction  is  the 
normal  method,  while  parthenogenesis  and  vivip- 
arous reproduction,  so  common  in  the  aphids,  is 
a  rare  method  among  the  Coceidae.  Almost  com- 
plete histolysis  may  occur  in  the  female,  lasting 
for  several  years.  The  young  of  both  sexes  sink 
the  rostrum  into  plants,  suck  the  sa]),  and  secrete 
a  waxy  coating  or  shield  of  some  sort,  under 
which  they  undergo  subsequent  development. 
Coccida;  occur  on  bark,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  vari- 
ous trees,  and  as  they  are  sap-suckers  they  may 
greatly  impoverish  or  kill  the  plant.  The  black 
or  brown  scale-like  spots  on  oranges  and  lemons 
are  really  .scale-insects,  and  by  such  transpor- 
tation they  gain  world-wide  distribution. 
Honey-dew  is  secreted  by  the  Coceidae,  but 
usually  not  so  plentifully  as  by  the  Aphidse, 
yet  Reaumur  records  a  case  where  it  dripped 
to  the  ground  and  tasted  sweet.  The  'man' 
still  used  by  the  Arabs  for  food  is  probably 
the  manna  of  Exodus,  and  is  secreted  by  a  coc- 
cus. White  wax  is  secreted  by  a  species  in 
India,  and  another  produces  in  China  the  wax 
commercially  known  as  China  wax.  The  shelly 
resinous  scale  produced  bj'  another  form  is 
the  lac  or  shellac  of  commerce,  while  the  body 
of  the  lac-producing  insect  afl'ords  the  red  dye 
known  as  lake.  Other  Asiatic  and  European 
species  furnish  dyes.  The  tropical  American 
Coccus  cacti,  however,  yields  the  most  famous 
of  the  insect  dyes,  known  as  cochineal  (q.v.). 
Axin  and  axinic  acid  are  produced  by  another 
Mexican  coccus.  For  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  family,  consult :  Green,  Coccidw  of 
Ceylon  (London.  1890-99)  ;  Newstead,  Monoiiraj)h 
of  the  Coccida:  of  the  liritish  Isles  (Ray  Society, 
London,  1900)  :  also  publications  of  the  L^nited 
States  Department  of  .Agriculture,  and  articles 
by  Cockerell  in  tlie  (.'(iiiiidian  Entomologist.  See 
Lac-Insect;  Scale-I.vsect. 

COCCIUS,  kok'tse-oos,  Ernst  Adolf  (1825- 
90).  A  German  oculist,  born  7iear  Leipzig.  He 
studied  medicine  at  tlie  universities  of  Leipzig 
and  Prague,  and  practiced  several  years  in  Leip- 
zig, where  he  became  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity in  1851.  He  was  made  full  professor  of 
medicine  there  in  1867.  Coccius  made  contribu- 
tions of  great  value  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  His  published  works  include: 
VeT)er  die  Anu-endvng  des  Angenspiegets  nehst 
.\ngahe  eines  netien  Instruments  (Leipzig,  1853)  ; 
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Vcbcr  die  Keubildung  ton  Glashiiuten  im  Augc 
(1857);  Der  Mechaiiisniiis  der  Akkomodalioii 
des  mcnschlichen  Atifics  iiach  Beobachtunyen  im 
Leben  (1807)  ;  Veber  Aufiemerletziinijen  und Hue 
BehamUung  (1871)  ;  Oplifhalmomclrie  timl  Span- 
nunfismcssung  am  kraiilccn  Auge  (1872);  Veber 
die  Diagnose  des  (^ehjiinpurs  im  Leben    (1877). 

COC'CO  (West  Indian  name),  Cocoa-Root, 
Taho,  or  Eddoes.  Plants  of  the  genus  C'olo- 
casia.  and  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  Caladium, 
of  the  natural  order  Aracea?.  ver;\-  generally 
cultivated  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
for  tlieir  roots,  or  Hat  underground  cornis, 
which  aboimd  in  starch,  and  are  used  as  articles 
of  food,  being  deprived  by  roasting  or  boiling 
of  the  characteristic  acridity  of  the  order — 
which,  indeed,  some  of  them  possess  in  a  com- 
paratively small  degree.  They  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  yams.  The  names  eoceo, 
rocoa-root.  and  eddoes.  perhaps  more  strictly 
belong  to  Colocasia  antiquorum,  a  steniless  plant 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  flowers  inclo.sed  in  a  cylin- 
drical erect  spathe.  The  taste  of  its  roots  is 
like  that  of  potatoes,  and  the  plants  are  much 
cultivated.  Colocasia  niacrorrhiza  is  a  closely  re- 
lated species  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  the 
Himalaya  these  plants  form  the  principal  food 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  root  in  its 
fresh  state  is  stinuilant.  diaphoretic,  and  ex- 
pectorant. In  Hawaii,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
generally,  taro  is  one  of  the  staple  sources  of 
food  for  the  natives.  The  rootstock  is  roasted, 
after  which  it  is  pounded  in  wooden  trays  with 
water  into  a  thick  dough.  This  is  allowed  to 
ferment,  and  may  be  eaten  in  that  state  or  pre- 
pared in  a  number  of  ways.  Its  native  name  in 
Hawaii  is  poi.  In  .Tapan.  Porto  Rico,  etc..  the 
rootstocks  are  utilized  as  we  use  potatoes. 

COCCOSTETJS,  kok-kos'te-us  (Neo-Lat..  from 
Gk.  k6((kos,  kokkos,  berry -f  (5<7Tfor,  osteon,  bone). 
A  gon\ts  of  heavily  armored  fishes,  of  the  order 
Arthrodira.  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  E\irope  and  Xorth 
America.  The  head  and  the  forward  part  of  the 
trunk  were  covered  with  strong,  bony  jilates.  and 
the  plates  of  these  two  regions  articulated  by  a 
hinge-joint  that  admitted  of  free  movement  of 
the  head  upon  the  trunk.  The  skull  had  large 
orbits,  placed  well  forward,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  frontal  surface  was  a  pit  that  indicated  the 
position  of  the  ])ineal  body.  The  jaws  were 
strong,  and  the  mandibles  or  lower  Jaws  were 
furnished  with  conical  teeth.  The  trunk  of  Coc- 
costeus  was  shark-like  in  form,  and  was  provided 
with  a  single  dorsal  fin.  an  anal  fin.  and  a  pair 
of  rudimentary  pelvic  fins.  It  was  probably 
covered  by  a  soft  skin  that  readily  decomjiosed 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  that  hence 
escaped  fossilization.  The  vertebral  column  shows 
an  interesting  progressive  stage  in  the  evolution 
from  the  cartilaginous  backbone  of  the  earlier 
fish  to  the  completely  calcified  skeleton  of  the 
later  genera.  The  neural  arches  and  the  spiny 
processes  of  the  vertebr:p  have  alone  become  cal- 
cified, so  that  in  well-preserved  specimens  they 
appear  as  two  rows  of  bony  processes,  with  an 
inteivening  empty  canal  that  represents  the  car- 
tilaginous centra  or  "bodies'  of  the  vertebral 
elements.  All  the  species  of  the  Coccosteus  are 
small,  none  of  them  having  been  found  with  a 
length  greater  than  20  inches.  The  best-kno«-n 
s»pecies  and  the  type  of  the  genus  is  Coccosteus 
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(Iccipiens.  which  is  common  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  Scottisli  Devonian.  A  few 
specimens,  though  none  so  ])erfect  as  the  Scot- 
tish, have  been  found  in  the  Xorth  American  De- 
vonian.    See  Fish  ;  Dip.noi:  Lixg-Flsh. 

COC'CULUS  IN'DICUS  (Xeo-Lat.  coceulus, 
dim.  of  Lat.  corcuin,  berry,  and  Lat.  indicus,  In- 
dian). The  name  given  to  a  very  poisonous  seed 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  used  for 
various  medicinal  purposes,  and  illegally,  it  is 
Siiid,  for  imparting  a  l>itter  flavor  to  malt  li- 
(juors.  It  possesses  acrid  and  intoxicating  quali- 
ties. It  is  used  in  India  for  stupefying  fish,  that 
they  may  be  taken  by  tlie  hand.  When  the  seeds, 
kno^\^l  as  'fish-berries,'  are  thrown  into  a  stream. 
any  fish  in  the  neigliborhood  are  quickly  stupe- 
fied. It  contains  a  most  poisonous  principle, 
called  'pierotoxin,'  while  the  pericarp  contains 
another  called  "menispermin.'  equally  poisonous. 
It  is  the  .seed  of  the  Anamirta  ])aniculata.  a 
beautiful  climbing  plant,  of  the  natural  order 
•\Ienisperniace:e.  The  action  of  pierotoxin.  when 
taken  internally  in  poisonous  doses,  resembles 
that  of  strychnine  (see  Xux  VoMic.v)  ;  the  most 
noticeable  symptoms  being  uneasiness,  restless- 
ness, and  tetanic  convulsions.  The  drug  is  used 
to  destroy  lice  and  the  parasite  ringworm.  It 
has  been  employed  internally,  in  small  doses,  to 
clieck  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis.  Poisoning 
occasionally  occurs  from  drinking  the  drug,  as 
it  is  sometimes  prepared  as  a  domestic  parasiti- 
cide— the  bottle  being  filled  with  equal  volumes 
of  the  berries  and  rum.  and  allowed  to  stand 
after  shaking.  Absorption  through  broken  skin 
also  causes  poisoning  at  times.  The  genus  Ana- 
mirta is  closely  allied  to  the  geiuis  Coceulus 
(see  Calumba).  in  which  it  was  formerly  in- 
cluded. The  fruit  of  several  allied  species  pos- 
sesses properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  Ana- 
mirta paniculata. 

COCCYX.     See  Spixal  Column. 

COCHABAMBA,  ko'cha-blim'ba  (Cocka,  lake 
-j-  bamba.  plain).  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cocliabamba,  Bolivia,  situated  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Rocha,  in  a  fertile  valley,  about  8000 
feet  above  the  sea-level  (Jlap:  Bolivia,  D  7). 
It  is  laid  out  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and 
contains  several  pretentious  structures,  notably 
the  theatre.  Government  building,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Viedma  and  San  Salvador.  Coclia- 
bamba has  a  college  and  secondary  schools.  The 
city  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
leather,  soap,  and  earthenware,  and  besides  car- 
ries on  considerable  trade,  especially  in  grain. 
Population,  in  1896,  20,530.  Cocha'bamlm  was 
founded  in  1563.  and  was  called  Oropesa,  In 
1847  it  was  created  an  episcopal  see. 

COCHEM,  ko'Kem.  The  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  Rhine  Province.  Prussia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  Endert.  24  miles  soutliwest  of 
Coblenz.  It  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion, near  the  entrance  to  the  Emperor  William 
Railway  Tunnel,  two  and  two-thirds  miles  in 
length,  the  longest  in  Germany.  Cochem  has 
steamboat  and  railway  stations,  interesting 
medifeval  houses,  and  a  beautiful  riverside  park, 
in  which  is  a  war  moniunent  by  Schies.  The  an- 
cient episcopal  castle  of  the  archbishops  of 
Treves,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689  and  re- 
stored since  1868.  crowns  a  hill  to  the  south  of 
the  town.     Population,  in  1900.  3586. 
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COCHERY,  kdsh're',  Louis  Auolpiie  (ISin- 
lUOO).  A  French  statesiiiaii.  Hi:  was  born  in 
Paris,  wliere  lie  praotieeil  law,  ami  (H'cupieil  the 
post  of  Chief  of  Cabinet  in  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice during  the  Kevolulion  of  184S.  He  was  sub- 
sequently editor  of  the  Afcnir  Siitioiiiil,  and  in 
lS(iS  established  the  journal  entitled  L  Indcpen- 
(I'liit  de  Moiilarfiis.  As  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  he  declared  against  the  war  with 
Germany,  and  after  September  4,  1870.  acted  as 
General  Commissioner  of  the  National  Defense 
in  the  Department  of  Loiret.  Under  Dufaure, 
he  became  under-secretary  of  the  linances,  and 
from  1875  to  1884  he  was  minister  of  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  service. 

COCHIMI,  kf.-che'me.  A  tribe,  possibly  of 
Yuman  stork,  formerly  occupying  the  northern 
and  central  portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California,  Jlexico.  According  to  the  account  of 
the  Jesuit  Baegert,  \\ho  labored  among  them  for 
some  years  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they,  like  the  Guaicuru  and  Pericu,  who 
occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  culture,  naked,  with- 
out agriculture  of  any  kind,  and  with  no  per- 
manent shelters,  depending  entirely  upon  fishing, 
hunting,  and  wild  fruits  for  subsistence.  The. 
dead  were  first  buried,  and  after  a  certain  time 
the  remains  were  dug  up,  the  bones  cleaned  and 
painted  red,  and  preserved  in  ossuaries. 

COCHIN,  ko-chen'  or  kO'chin  (Tamil  kaci, 
Telugu  Icoci,  harbor).  Once  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  the  same  name,  but  now  a  sea- 
port of  tlie  District  of  iLilabar,  Jladras,  British 
India  (!Map:  India,  C  7).  It  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  principal  channel  between  the 
open  ocean  and  a  lagoon  known  as  the  'Back- 
water.' This  lagoon,  120  miles  long,  is,  even  in 
its  lowest  state,  always  navigable  for  canoes, 
and  forms  a  valuable  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  Cochin  is  one  of  the  chief 
cities  on  this  coast  for  ship-building  and  mari- 
time commerce.  Here  the  Portuguese  erected 
their  first  fort  in  India,  in  1,503.  They  were 
su])plemented  by  the  Dutch  in  l(i62.  tender  the 
Dutch  Cochin  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  In 
1796  the  town  was  captured  by  the  British,  and 
again  in  1806,  when  its  fortifications  and  public 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  its  private  dwell- 
ings very  much  damaged.  Notwithstanding  this 
cheek,  the  place  continued  to  flourish.  It  has  a 
safe  harbor,  citadel,  and  arsenal.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  two  Syrian 
bishops.  Among  the  buildings  is  a  church 
erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  population,  numbering 
about  17,600,  is  very  heterogeneous,  including 
Hindus,  descejidants  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Persians. 
The  Black  Jev,s  of  Cochin  occupy  a  separate 
sidiurb.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  export 
of  cocoa  oil,  eocoa-fibre,  teak-wood,  cardamoms, 
etc.  Water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  18 
miles.  The  average  temperature  is  78°  F.  Ad- 
joining Cochin  is  a  native  town  of  the  same 
name,  nearly  as  populous,  in  the  State  of  Cochin. 

COCHIN,  ko-clien'.  A  native  State,  tributary 
to  ^Madras,  India  Cq.v.  K  bounded  northwest, 
nortii,  and  northeast  by  Jlalabar  and  Coimbatur; 
east  and  soutli  by  Travancore.  and  west  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Map:  India.  C  6).  It  has  an  area 
of  1362  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  low- 
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land,  lying  between  a  narrow  stretch  of  raised 
coast-line  and  the  Western  Ghats  (q.v.),  part  of 
which  are  included  in  the  State  and  separate  it 
from  inner  India.  Behind  the  coast-line  lies  the 
.shallow  backwater.  120  miles  long,  aiul  varying  in 
breadth  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  ten  miles; 
it  has  three  connections  with  the  ocean,  and  is 
fed  by  the  variable  mountain  torrents  of  the 
Ghats,  During  the  wet  season  the  backwater 
forms  a  navigable  channel.  The  region  is  one  of 
the  most  humid  in  the  world,  especially  during 
the  southwest  monsoon  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September;  even  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  dry  weather  is  comparatively  unknown.  The 
cocoanut  is  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
country;  the  forests  also  j)roduce  red  cedar,  teak, 
and  other  hard  woods,  .but  these  are  becoming 
scarce.  Rice,  pep]ier.  cardamoms,  ginger,  betel- 
luit,  yams,  arrowroot,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cofl'ee 
are  cultivated  in  the  low  country.  There  are 
n;anulV>ctures  of  salt  on  the  coast.  The  capital 
is  Ernakolam,  although  the  ruler's  palace  is  situ- 
ated at  Tripunthora ;  the  chief  seaport,  besides 
the  British  town  of  Cochin  (q.v.),  is  Malipurani. 
Population,  in  1891,  72.3,000:  in  1900.  815,200, 
consisting  ciiieliy  of  Hindus;  there  are  a  few 
Mohammedans  and  a  large  number  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  .Tews  are  classified  into  white 
and  black;  and  the  Christians,  estimated  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  are  di\'ided  between  the 
Syrian  and  Romish  churches:  they  trace  their 
origin  partly  to  the  Portuguese  conquest  and 
jiartly  to  the  missionary  labors  of  Saint  Thomas, 
the  Ajjostle.  Consult:  Day,  Land  of  the  I'er- 
maiils:  or.  Cochin,  its  Past  and  Present  (Ma- 
dras, 1863). 

COCHIN  (from  Coc/ujs-China) .  A  breed  of 
large  domestic  fowls,  highly  esteemed  as  pro- 
ducers of  flesh  and  large  eggs.  They  are  known 
in  black,  buff,  partridge  (variegated),  and  white 
varieties,  have  yellow-feathered  legs  (except  in 
the  black  variety),  and  single  erect  combs.  See 
Fowls,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Fowls. 

COCHIN,  ko'shax',  Ch.^rles  Nicolas  (1715- 
00).  A  French  engraver  and  art  critic,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  a  promi- 
nent family  of  engravers  and  painters,  and  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Nicolas  Cochin  (1(>88-1754) 
and  Louise  Sladeleine  Hortemels,  who  was  an 
etcher  of  note.  He  became  engravei'  to  the  King 
in  1739,  and  in  this  capacity  executed  a  series 
of  Coui-t  subjects,  such  as  "The  ilarriage  of  the 
Dauphin"  (1755).  His  designs  include  vignettes, 
frontispieces,  ornamental  letters,  and  a  num- 
ber of  portraits.  His  works  were  catalogued  by 
•  lombert  in  1770.  Among  them  are  etchings  for 
Joseph  Vernet's  Ports  de  France  (1760-67),  and 
designs  for  the  Orlando  Fnrioso  (1775-83)  and 
the  Gcrusatrmme  Libcrata  (1783-86).  He  was 
nuide  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Acadi'mie  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  1755.  His  criticisms  on  art  liave 
Iieen  printed  imder  the  title  fFurres  direrses 
(1871);  and  he  also  wrote  Voyage  d'ltalie 
(1758),  and  some  Mcmoires  secrets  (1881). 

CO'CHIN-CHI'NA,  ko'chin-chl'na.  A  pos- 
session of  France,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Indo-China.  lying  between  Cam- 
bodia a-id  Annam  on  the  luu'tli  and  the  China 
Sea  (Map:  Asia,  K  7).  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  23,160  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  bj-  the 
Mekong,  which  forms  an  extensive  delta.  The 
country  is  mainly  a  low  plain,  of  alluvial  origin. 
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There  is  a  region  of  granitic  highlands  in  the 
nortlieast,  rei)resentiug  the  last  spurs  of  the  An- 
nani  chain,  and  reaching  a  height  of  2300  feet. 
The  Mekong  separates  into  three  arms  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  together  with  many  smaller  rivers 
forms  a  network  of  waterways.  The  Province  of 
Saigon  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Saigon.  Donnai. 
and  the  two  Vaicos.  The  delta-land,  almost 
wholly  co\ered  with  rice-fields  and  gardens,  is 
freiiuently  inuiidaU-d,  and  the  peninsula  of  Ca- 
luau  is  like  a  great  deserted  swamp. 

Cochin-China  lies  in  the  region  of  the  mon- 
soons. Typhoons  frequently  work  great  destruc- 
tion. The  Ilea  It  li  fulness  of  the  climate  varies 
inversely  with  the  frequency  of  the  rains.  The 
severest  heat  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Places 
near  the  seacoast  are  most  favorable  to  Euro- 
peans. The  Uora  is  like  that  of  Indo-China  in 
general.  Tlie  gamboge-tree  abounds,  l)ut  palms 
are  few.  The  vast  forests  are  rich  in  the  finest 
kinds  of  timlier.  There  is  game  of  every  sort, 
from  tlie  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  deer,  and 
wild  boar,  to  tlie  smallest  rodents.  Among  the 
birds  are  the  peacock,  partridge,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, and  i>heasant.  The  rivejs  contain  fish  of 
many  specie-^;  alligators  are  numerous.  There 
is  little  mineral  wealth,  except  phosphate  of  lime 
and  salt.  Jlost  of  the  inhabitants  are  agricul- 
turists and  fishermen.  Aliout  one-fifth  of  the 
area  is  cultivated,  and  the  chief  product  is  rice, 
which  amounted  in  1900  to  607.800  tons.  The 
cofTee-culture  is  rapidlv  growing.  There  were 
429.228  coffee-plants  in  1899.  niostly  belonging 
to  Europeans.  Sugar-cane,  mulberry-leaves,  pep- 
].er,  betelnuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  and  va- 
rious valuable  grasses,  seeds,  gums,  and  drugs 
are  also  produced.  There  are  200.000  water-buf- 
faloes and  150.000  zebus  employed  in  Labor. 
There  are  no  native  industries  worthy  of  mention, 
except  tlie  manufacture  of  salt  and  of  coarse  silk 
stuffs. 

There  are  few  good  roads ;  but  the  innvimerable 
little  streams  give  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  new  canals  have  been  excavated  by 
the  French  to  facilitate  commerce.  There  are  51 
miles  of  railway.  Concessions  have  been  granted 
to  build  a  line  from  Saigon  to  Tan-linh.  In 
1896  th(;re  were  2276  miles  of  telegraph.  The 
chief  article  of  commerce  is  rice.  The  minor  ex- 
ports consist  of  fish,  cotton,  silk,  hides,  and 
pepper.  The  articles  imported  are  textiles, 
metals  and  metal  implements,  and  liquors.  The 
imports  and  exports  for  1900  amounted  to  121,- 
675.000  francs  and  107,.35O,O00  francs  respec- 
tively. The  principal  commercial  port  of  the 
colony  is  Saigon  (q.v.l,  the  capital.  In  1900 
573  vessels  cleared  here,  with  770,422  tons. 
Trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese. There  are  five  1)anks  at  Saigon.  The  local 
annual  budget  of  1901  balanced  at  4,204,244 
piastres.  • 

Tlie  colony  is  represented  by  a  Deputy  in  the 
French  Parliament.  It  is  divided  into  four  large 
provinces — Saigon.  Mitho,  Vinh-long,  and  Bassac 
— and  twenty  districts  or  inspectorates.  The  mu- 
nicipalities of  Saigon  and  Cholon  are  officially 
designated  as 'provinces.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  composed  of 
all  the  heads  of  departments  as  official  niembers 
and  several  unofficial  members.  Under  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  a  Colonial  Council  of  fifteen  members, 
seven  of  whom  are  natives,  partly  elected  by  the 
residents.   The  smaller  councils  in  the  arrondisse- 


luents  are  often  composed  entirely  of  natives. 
Municipal  councils,  part  French  and  part  native, 
rule  in  Saigon  and  Cholon.  Every  chief  town 
has  a  citadel  and  garrison,  and  the  collection  of 
revenue  and  the  suppression  of  robbery  are  se- 
cured by  military  posts  in  the  interior.  Besides 
a  varying  number  of  French  troops,  a  force  of 
2405  native  soldiers  is  maintained.  The  popula- 
tion in  1898  was  estimated  at  2,323,499.  of  whom 
4451  were  Europeans,  2,054,851  Annamites,  183,- 
659  Cambodians,  05.801  Chinese,  and  0374  Mois. 
Tlie  Catliolic  po])ulation  numbers  about  75,000, 
and  the  Buddhist  1,700,000.  In  1897  there  were 
376  scliools,  with  804  teachers  and  18,760  pupils. 
Cochin-China  before  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  constituted  a  part  of  China,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Annani  successively.  In  1861  the 
French  took  Saigon,  and  by  treaty  in  the  follow- 
ing year  acquired  the  provinces  of  Saigon.  Bien- 
hoa,  and  Mitho.  Hostilities  continued  until  1879. 
In  1888  the  colony  became  a  part  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Indo-China.  The  name  Cochin- 
China  was  fornierl,v  applied  to  the  whole  eastern 
division  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  including 
Tongking,  Annam  proper,  and  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  Consult:  Lemire.  La  Cochinchine  fran- 
caisc  (Paris.  1887)  ;  De  Lanessan.  L'Indo-chine 
franeaise  (Paris,  1888)  :  Xorman.  Peoples  and 
Politics  of  the  Far  Kast  (Loudon,  1895)  ;  Baurac, 
La  Cochitichinc  et  ses  habitants  (Saigon,  1896- 
99). 

COCHINEAL,  koch'i-nel  (from  Sp.  cochiniUa, 
cochineal,  wood-louse,  from  Lat.  coccineus,  scar- 
let, from  coceinn,  berry,  or  from  Sp.  cochina,  sow; 
so  called  either  from  the  color,  or,  if  the  second 
derivation  be  preferred,  from  the  shape).  A 
scale-insect  vised  as  a  dyestuff  for  scarlet  and 
crimson,  and  in  the  preparation  of  carmine  and 
lakes.  Cochineal  consists  of  the  bodies  of  the 
females  of  a  coccid  (see  Coccid.e)  called  Coccus 
cacti,  because  it  feeds  upon  plants  of  the  cactus 
fainil.v,  particularly  on  one  known  in  ^lexico  as 
the  nopal  {Optinfia  cochinillifera) .  nearl.v  allied 
to  the  prickly  pear.  (See  Cactus.)  These  in- 
sects are  minute.  70.000.  it  is  said,  being  required 
to  \\'eigh  a  pound  in  a  dried  state — when  not 
adulterated  by  red  lead  or  other  hea'V'y  dust.  The 
male  is  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  lias  white  wings. 
Tlie  female,  which  is  wingless,  is  deep-brown, 
covered  with  a  white  powder;  flat  beneath, 
convex  above.  Branches  of  nopal  covered  with 
insects  are  cut  oft'  before  the  rainv  season 
sets  in,  and  caretull,v  sheltered  in  a  covered 
building.  From  these  supplies  the  planta- 
tions are  stocked  at  the  close  of  the  wet 
season,  about  the  middle  of  October.  When 
warmed  by  the  sun  the  females  soon  begin  to  lav 
eggs,  each  female  producing  more  than  1000 
young,  which  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
plants.  The  males  are  very  few — not  more  than 
1  to  100  or  200  females — and  are  of  no  value  as 
a  dye.  The  first  crop  of  females  is  picked  off 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  until  May 
successive  generations  are  gathered  from  time 
to  time.  Tlie  females,  full  of  young,  lose  about 
two-thirds  of  their  weight  in  drying.  The  proc- 
ess of  gathering  the  insects  is  extreroelv  tedious, 
a  dav's  picking  amounting  only  to  about  two 
ounces  of  cochineal.  The  killing  is  done  in 
three  ways:  (1)  By  placing  on  a  hot  iron:  (2) 
by  placing  in  a  hot  oven:  and  (3)  by  dipping 
in  a  basket  into  boiling  water,  which  is  considered 
the  best  metliod.     When  killed  and  dried,  they 
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may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  willioiit  in- 
jury. The  name  'cochineal'  is  limited  to  that 
species  first  cultivated  in  Jlcxieo,  but  long  trans- 
planted successfully  to  the  Canan-  Islands, 
Java,  and  other  warm  parts  of  Ihe  Old  World. 
tHher  species  were  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians,  and  were  largely  cultivated  on  a 
species  of  oak.  Among  the  Arah,-^  this  insect  is 
known  as  kirmes,  'red  dye,'  and  it  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Algeria  {Kiioirledge.  London, 
19011.  Cochineal  was  formerly  much  used  for 
coloring  wool  or  silk  a  scarlet  or  crimson:  but, 
owing  to  tlie  cost  of  its  jiroduction,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  colors,  although  brilliant,  are  not 
\ery  enduring,  this  dye  has  been  greatly  re- 
placed by  cheaper  coal-tar  products;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  cochineal  industry  has  been  rap- 
idly declining.     See  C.\rmixe. 

COCHITUATE  (co-chlt'Q-ut)  LAKE.  A  lake 
in  ^Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  17  miles  west  of 
Boston.  It  is  very  narrow  and  irregular,  w'ith 
a  length  of  about  four  miles,  and  has  an  area 
of  little  more  than  one  square  mile.  From  this 
lake  and  the  connecting  ponds,  the  citj'  of  Boston 
draws  its  principal  supply  of  water  (Map:  Mas- 
sachusetts, E  3). 

COCHLEA,  kok'le-a.     See  E.\R. 

COCHLEARIA,  kok'le-a'ri-a.  See  ScuEVY- 
Gr.^ss. 

COCHRAN,  .ToHN  (1813-98).  An  American 
soldier  and  lawyer.  He  was  horn  in  Palatine, 
X.  Y..  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1831, 
served  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Xew  York  from 
1853  to  18.57.  and  from  18.50  to  186-2  was  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress,  where  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  land  reform, 
revenue,  and  other  public  questions.  At  the  ovit- 
break  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  colonel  of  the 
Eirst  United  States  Chasseur^,  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  In  June, 
18(i2,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, but  resigned  his  commission  in  June, 
1863,  on  account  of  failing  health.  In  1864  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the 
ticket  with  .John  C.  Fremont.  As  leader  of  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion in  1S7'2,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  (q.v.)  for  the 
Presidency. 

COCHRANE,  kok'ran,  TuojrAS,  tenth  Earl 
of  Dundonald  (1775-1860).  A  British  aLimiral, 
familiarly  kno-\\n  as  Lord  Cochrane.  The  son 
of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  he  was  born 
at  Annsfield.  Lanarkshire,  December  14,  1775. 
His  father,  a  scientist,  ruined  himself  by  experi- 
mental invention,  and  Thomas  received  such 
desultoiy  education  as  was  volunteered  by  the 
village  minister  and  schoolmaster.  He  was  des- 
tined for  the  army,  but  in  his  seventeenth  year 
joined  his  uncle's  ship,  on  which  he  had  been  en- 
rolled five  years  previously,  and.  in  consequence 
of  this  priority,  received  rapid  promotion.  After 
serving  in  the  Noi-way  fiords  and  on  the  North 
American  station,  He  won  recognition  in  1801 
by  a  successful  series  of  daring  exploits  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  brilliant  being  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Spani-sh  frigate  of  600  tons  and  319 
men,  which  had  Iieen  sent  in  quest  of  his  small 
brig  of  158  tons  and  54  men.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  vessels  were  captured  by  three  French  line-of- 
battle  sbijis.  after  several  hours'  resistance,  but 
he  was  himself  innnediately  released  on  parole.    In 


1802  he  took  advantage  of  the  peace  to  repair  his 
defective  earlj'  education  by  a  si.x  months'  assidu- 
ous course  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  had  im- 
prudently olTcnded  Lord  Saint  Vincent  by  a 
comparison,  and  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 

1803  he  was  maliciously  appointed  to  the  stag- 
nant Orkney  station  to  protect  non-existent  fish- 
eries. But  with  a  change  of  admiralty  in  1804, 
he  received  a  new  ship,  and  \\ithin  ten  days  cap- 
tured several  prizes.  By  a  daring  r\ise  he  clev- 
erly evaded  a  squadron  of  Frencli  battle-ships 
and  sailed  his  prizes  into  Plymouth  Harbor, 
three  golden  candlesticks,  each  five  feet  higli, 
decorating  his  mastheads  as  specimens  of  spoil. 
In  1806,  after  a  rejection,  owing  to  his  refusal 
to  bribe  the  electors,  he  was  returned  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Honiton.  The  next  year 
he  was  elected  foi-  Westminster,  but  his  indis- 
criminate exposure  of  naval  abuses  led  to  his 
being  immediately  ordered  off  to  the  i^Iediter- 
ranean.  During  four  years  he  added  to  his  repu- 
tation by  a  sequence  of  minor  naval  exploits, 
and  in  1809  was  selected  to  burn  out  the  French 
fleet  which  Lord  Gambler  had  blockaded  in  Ai.x 
Roads,  near  Rochefort.  He  drove  almost  the  w'hole 
squadron  ashore,  and  destroyed  four  ships;  but, 
as  he  was  unsupported  by  his  superior.  Gam- 
bier,  who  deliberately  ignored  his  signals,  the 
victory  was  incomplete.  Cochrane  received  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  but  he  emphatically 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  incompetency  of 
Gambler,  who  demanded  a  court-mai'tial.  Throvigh 
influence  and  a  friendly  court.  Gambler  was  ex- 
onerated, while  Cochrane,  discredited,  was  forced 
to  retire  on  half  pay.  In  Parliament  Coch- 
rane continued  his  unsparing  criticism  of  naval 
corruption,  and  thereby  he  made  enemies  who 
were  glad  to  encompass  his  downfall,  when, 
through  a  French  officer  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  service,  and  whom  he  delivered  to  justice,  he 
was  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
stock  market  by  spreading  the  rumor  of  Na- 
poleon's death.  His  uncle  and  another  were  found 
guilty  and  jjunished;  and  Cochrane,  although  in- 
nocent, was  fined  f  1000,  struck  off  the  navy  list, 
e.xpelled  from  Parliament,  degraded  from  his 
knighthood,  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment, 
and  to  stand  for  an  hour  in  the  pillory.  Owing 
to  popular  indigiiation,  the  pillory  punishment 
was  omitted.  His  Westminster  constituents  re- 
mained his  friends  and  reelected  him.  He  es- 
caped from  jail  in  1815.  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  but  was  expelled  by  force,  imprisoned 
for  the  rest  of  his  term,  and  fined  anew  flOO. 
Disgusted  with  vain  attempts  at  justification, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  organize  the  Chilean 
Navy,  and  in  1818  proceeded  to  Valparaiso.  He 
put  the  wretched  Chilean  vessels  into  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  gained  a  series  of  remark- 
able successes  over  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  1820  he 
took  Valdivia  and  carried  San  Martin's  army  to 
Peru,  having  previously  destroyed  S])anish  com- 
merce on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  performed  a 
brilliant  exploit  in  cutting  out  the  Spanish 
frigate  I^fimeraldn  from  under  the  enemy's  guns 
at  the  Castle  of  Callao.  Non-fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts and  the  refusal  of  arrears  of  pay  cau.sed 
him  to  resign,  and  soon  afterwards  he  became 
admiral  in  the  Brazilian  Navy.  During  this 
appointment  (1823-25)  he  compelled  the  Portu- 
guese to  evacuate  Bahia.  reduced  JIaranhao, 
and  for  his  services  received  the  marquisate  of 
Jlaranhao:  but  the  same  causes  as  in  the  Chil- 
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ean  service  led  to  his  resignation  from  the  Bra- 
zilian. His  next  appointment  was  the  command 
of  the  Greek  Navy  (1827-28)  ;  but  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  sliips  and  men  prevented  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  anything  of  importance.  In  1831  he 
succeeded  to  tlie  Dundonald  peerage;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  \\'illLim  IV. satisfied  a  general  wish 
by  granting  him  a  free  pardon  for  tlie  offense 
of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  and  in  1847 
Queen  Victoria  renistated  him  in  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  and  to  liis  naval  rank.  In  1877  his 
heirs  received  compensation  for  his  unjust  con- 
demnation in  a  restoration  of  eighteen  years'  loss 
of  pay  and  allowances  as  a  naval  officer.  From 
1848  to  ISol  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  stations,  and 
became  rear-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1854.  To  an  advanced  age  he  busied  himself 
with  scientific  inventions  for  the  navy,  and  early 
recognized  the  advantage  of  steam-power  and  of 
the  application  of  the  screw  propeller  to  war- 
ships. He  published:  Xotes  on  the  Miiteralogy, 
Governincnl,  and  Cundition  of  the  British  ^Yest 
India  Islands  (1851)  ;  Xarrative  of  Services  in 
the  Liberation  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Brazil  (1859)  ; 
and  an  Autobiography  (2  vols..  2d  ed.,  1860)  : 
the  same  completed  by  the  eleventh  Earl  and 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  (2  vols.,  London.  1869).  He 
died  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Consult:  Fortescue,  Dundonald 
(London,  ISO'o),  and  Atlay,  Trial  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane Before  Lord  EUenborough  (London,  1897). 

COCINERO,  ko'se-na'ro  (Sp.,  cook).  The 
name  nf  vavimis  species  of  West  Indian  crevalle 
(q.v.). 

COCK,  The.  A  primitive  tavern  or  alehouse 
on  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar.  London,  with 
decorations  of  the  period  of  James  I.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous resort,  and  is  well  known  through  Tenny- 
son's ■■Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue." 
The  same  name  was  borne  by  several  other  Lon- 
don taverns,  of  which  one  on  Threadneedle  Street 
was  specially  renowned. 

COCKADE  (Fr.  cocarde  or  coquarde,  from 
fo</,  cock ) .  A  word  first  found  in  the  works  of 
Rabelais,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  used  to  designate  a  cocked  hat 
or  cap  set  jauntily  on  the  head.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, it  acquired  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and 
was  applied  to  the  clasp  or  knot  of  ribbon  which 
decorated  the  loop  or  cock  of  the  hat.  The  word 
is  now  employed  to  designate  a  rosette  or  knot 
of  ribbon,  leather,  or  otlier  material  worn  on  the 
hat  as  a  badge  or  ornament.  Cockades  have  al- 
ways been  used  as  party  badges  and  insignia 
since  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  when 
the  red  and  Avhite  cockade  was  adopted  by  the 
French.  In  England  the  Stuart  cockade  -was 
white,  the  Hanoverian  was  black,  and  frequent 
references  to  the  rival  colors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  literature  of  the  time.  As  early  as  1767, 
a  regnlatifin  in  France  provided  that  every 
French  soldier  should  ■mount  the  cockade.'  the 
color  being  white:  and  a  later  decree,  in  1782, 
restricted  the  wearing  of  cockades  to  the  mili- 
tary. From  this  period  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  cockade  was  an  exclu- 
sively military  emblem,  and  ■to  mount  the  cock- 
ade' was  synonymous  with  becoming  a  soldier, 
both  in  Prance  and  England.  After  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General  of  France  in  1789,  cockades 
of  green  were  worn  by  the  advanced  party,  but 
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these  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  popular  red, 
white,  and  blue — the  tricolor  of  the  Revolution. 
See  Tricolor. 

Every  nation  of  Europe  has  its  own  cockade. 
In  Germany,  black,  yellow,  and  white,  and  black, 
red,  and  gold  have  been  used;  in  Austria,  black 
and  yellow;  in  Russia,  green  and  white.  In 
England  the  cockades  worn  are  always  black — 
the  old  Hanoverian  color;  but  being  used,  gen- 
erally, as  part  of  the  liverj'  of  coachmen  and 
footmen,  they  have  lost  all  special  significance. 
Consult:  Genealogical  Magazine,  vols,  i.-iii. 
(London.  1 807-90 )  ;  Racinet.  Lr  costume  his- 
toriqur   (0  vols,,  Paris,  1888), 

COCKAIGNE,  kok-an'.  A  name  given  to  an 
imaginary  land  of  good  things — of  idleness,  lux- 
ury, and  perfect  happiness.  The  word  appears 
in  a  varietj'  of  spellings  in  English  and  French, 
and  means  the  ■land  of  abundance.'  In  it  the 
rivers  llowed  with  wine,  the  houses  were  built  of 
dainties,  and  cooked  fowls  offered  themselves  for 
eating.  Its  English  synonym  is  'lubberland.'  It 
is  the  subject  of  a  popular  .satirical  poem  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  The  Land  of  Cocl^aigne,  and 
is  a  burlesque  term  applied  to  London  and  to 
Paris. 

COCK  AND  THE  FOX,  The.  A  modernized 
version  of  Chaucer's  Xun's  Priest's  Tale — made 
by  .John  Dryden  and  published,  with  other  trans- 
lations, under  the  title  of  Fables,  in  1699,  short- 
ly licfiire  his  death. 

COCK'ATIEL  (from  Dutch  kakatielje,  from 
Port,  cacalilho,  cacatelho,  cockatoo).  ■  One  of 
the  small,  long-tailed  Australian  parrots  of  the 
genus  Calopsitta,  sometimes  called  'cockatoo 
parrakeets,'  or  'ground  parrakeets,'  particularly 
the  favorite  cage-bird  Calopsitta  yovw-Eol- 
landice.  This  pretty  species  is  found  wild 
nearlv  all  over  Australia,  where  it  goes  about 
in  flocks,  and  nests  in  hollow  trees.  It  is  about 
12  inches  long,  half  of  which  belongs  to  the 
tail,  which  ends  in  two  prolonged  and  sharply 
pointed  featliers,  "The  prevailing  hue  is  dark- 
gray,  .  .  .  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are 
lemon-yellow,  while  the  feathers  of  the  crest, 
which  caimot  be  depressed,  are  yellow  at  the 
base  and  gray  above.  A  bright  patch  of  reddish 
orange  on  the  ear-coverts  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  area,  and  the  .  .  .  wings  are 
ornamented  witii  a  broad  band  of  white."  See 
CocK.VTOO,  and  Plate  of  P.vrrots  axd  Parra- 
keets. 

COCKATOO'  (Hind.  kalOtua,  Malay  kal-a- 
tua.  onomalo]inetic  from  its  cry) .  A  bird  of  the 
family  Cacatuida",  of  the  order  Psittaci  ( q.v, ) . 
Tliey'are  closely  related  to  the  true  parrots,  and 
by  some  ornithologists  are  regarded  as  merely  a 
subdivision  of  that  family.  The  bill  is  high  and 
curved  from  the  base,  and  the  tail  is  long,  broad, 
and  rounded.  The  head  is  also  large,  and  in  the 
true  cockatoos  is  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  long 
and  ]iointcd  feathers,  with  their  tips  directed 
forward,  wliich  can  be  erected  and  expanded  like 
a  fan  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bird. 
The  true  cockatoos  (Cacatua)  are  generally 
whitish  in  color,  often  finely  tinged  with  red, 
orange,  or  other  colors.  The  name  'cockatoo,* 
however,  is  also  commonly  extended  to  nearly 
allied  genera,  as  Calyptorhynchus  and  Micro- 
glossus,  in  both  of  which  the  plumage  is  gener- 
ally dark,  and  to  which  belong  the  black  cocka- 
toos of  .\ustralia  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


COCKATOOS    AND     MACAWS 


V  w?«x*cl,M  '^'^'r  Af^l°°^o^S!l"^/°=,^'"P"'"='-  ''■  °^^*T   BLACK  COCKATOO  (  Microglossus  aterrlmus). 

2.  WESTERN       BLACK       COCKATOO       ICalyptorhynchus  5.  BLUE-FRONTED    MACAW   (Ara   chloroptera) 

«    n„  ,°'^c 'k,^  ^  .^  6.  GREEN-WINGED    MACAW  (Ara    nobllis). 

S.  BILL    OF    NO.   2— front  view.  7.  SLENDER-BILLED    COCKATOO   {Lichmetis   nasica). 
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The  genus  .Microglossus,  one  of  which  is  the 
great  black  cockatoo  or  ara  (q.v.)  of  New 
Guinea  (Microyloaxus  atcrriiiius) ,  the  hirgest 
of  all  the  I'sittaci,  is  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture of  its  tongue,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular, 
capable  of  being  greatly  protrudcil  from  the 
mouth,  and  terminates  in  a  cloven,  horny  tip. 
All  the  cockatoos  arc  natiAcs  of  the  Philippines, 
Kew  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  and  especially 
of  Australia  and  Ta>mania.  where  they  formerly 
abounded,  and  were  luintcd  for  food  bj-  the  na- 
tives. They  live  on  fruits  and  seeds,  insect 
larvae,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  frequently  to  he 
seen  in  confinement  in  Europe,  particularly  the 
lesser  sulphur-crested  cockatoo  (Cncatua  f/ale- 
rito),  which,  although  of  comparatively  tame 
jdumage,  is  a  general  favorite  on  accoimt  of  its 
docility.  None  of  the  cockatoos  learn  to  speak 
many  words.  Their  name  is  derived  from  tlieir 
cry.  See  Plate  of  CocKATOCS  AND  j\Iaca\v.s. 
Compare   Parrot. 

COCKBTJRN,  kf/btirn,  Sir  Alexander  James 
Kdmvnd  (1802-80).  Baronet,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England.  Born  December  24,  1802,  the 
son  of  Alexander  Cockburn,  who  was  at  one  time 
British  Jiinister  to  Colombia,  he  was  brought  up 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  1822  entered  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1829.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  practitioner, 
and  in  1841  was  made  a  Queen's  counsel.  His 
early  practice  was  largely  in  connection  with 
election  petitions,  in  which  he  was  verj'  success- 
ful. In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal  from  Southampton,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  ardor  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  supported  the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of 
Palmerston.  From  this  time  on  his  jjromotion 
was  rapid.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  the  next  year  was  promoted  to  the 
Attorney-Generalship.  In  1854  he  was  made  re- 
corder of  Bristol:  in  185G  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
in  June,  1859,  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  In  1858  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
of  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of  York.  It  fell  to  his  lot, 
as  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  conduct  the 
trial  of  the  celebrated  Tichborne  case  ( q.v. ) . 
His  distinguished  position  as  the  head  of  the 
British  bench  was  emphasized  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  1871  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  the 
international  court  of  arbitration  convened  for 
the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  controversy 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States  over 
the  Alabama  claims  (q.v.).  For  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  consult  the  Laic  Magazine  for  1851,  page 
193,  and  4th  series,  vol.  vi.,  page  191;  also  Law 
Times,  vol.  x.x.,  pages  68-88. 

COCKBTJRN,  Alicia,  or  Alison  Rutherford 
(1712-94).  A  Scotch  ballad-writer.  In  1731 
she  was  married  to  Patrick  Cockburn,  of  Ormis- 
ton,  an  advocate,  and  subsequently  became  ac- 
quainted with  Burns.  Hume.  Lord  Jlonboddo, 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  Her  lyric,  "I've 
Seen  the  Smiling  of  Fortune  Beguiling"  (to  the 
air  of  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest"),  has  long 
been  famous.  She  was  one  of  the  belles  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  graceful  dancer,  and  an  indefatigable 
letter- writer.  A  relative  of  A^'alter  Scott's  mother, 
she  all  of  her  life  sustained  friendly  relations 
with  the  poet  and  novelist. 

COCKBTJRN,  Catherina  Trotter  (1079- 
1749).     An  English  dramatist  and  philosophical 


writer,  born  in  London.  She  wrote  several  plays, 
among  whicli  luay  i)e  mentioned:  Aynes  de  Castro 
(1090);  l-'dtal  )-'riciidsliip  (1698);  Love  at  a 
Loss  (1701)  ;  and  l{cfol  ill  ions  of  tiicedcn  (1700). 
Slic  is  also  known  for  lier  defense  of  the  phi- 
losoplij'  of  Locke,  and  later  for  championing  the 
views  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  A  collection  of 
licr  prose  works  was  puljlished  with  a  Memoir 
by    liirch    ( Lonihin,    1751). 

COCKBURN,  Sir  George  (1772-1853).  An 
Englisli  naval  olliccr.  His  operations  against 
Jlartiniquc  brouf^ht  alxiut  tlie  surrender  of  that 
island  in  1809.  He  was  active  in  tlie  war  with  the 
United  States  in  1812-15,  planning  and  executing 
with  General  Ross  the  marauding  expeditions 
along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  burning 
the  public  buildings  in  Washington.  His  last 
noteworthy  sea  employment  was  to  convey  Napo- 
leon to  Saint  Helena,  where  he  remained  in  1815- 
16  as  governor  and  commandant.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  was  several  times  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

COCKBTJRN,  George  Ralph  Richardson 
(1834 — ).  A  Canadian  educator  and  member  of 
Parliament.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land ;  graduated  at  the  university  there  in  1857 ; 
studied  for  several  months  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  1858  went  to  Canada,  where  in 
1861  he  became  principal  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, which  ortice  lie  held  for  twentj-  years.  From 
1887  to  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  He  has  always  warflily  advocated 
British  imperial  federation.  In  1893  he  was 
chief  commissioner  from  Canada  to  the  \\'orld's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

COCKBURN,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord  (1779- 
1854).  A  Scottish  advocate  and  judge.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1779.  and  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh  University.  He  was  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1800.  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  one  of  the  advocates  whose  duty  it  is 
to  assist  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  prosecution 
of  criminal  offenders,  but  was  dismissed  after 
holding  ollice  four  years.  Not  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  into  Scotland,  in 
1810,  did  Cockburn  find  opportunity  for  re- 
munerative professional  employment.  His  powers 
were  better  adapted  for  success  with  a  popular 
than  with  a  professional  tribunal.  Under  the 
Grey  Ministry  of  1830  he  wa?  a])pointed  Solici- 
tor-General for  Scotland :  and  four  years  later 
he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Scottish 
supreme  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Cockburn.  He  died  April  20,  1854, 
at  his  residence  of  Bonaly,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Edinbnrgli. 

Lord  Cockburn  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reform  of  the 
Scotch  legal  procedure,  which  had  considerable 
influence.  Late  in  life  he  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  the  biography  of  his  friend  Francis 
.Jeffrey,  the  celebrated  Scotch  essayist  and  judge. 
This  was  published  in  1852.  Cockburn  will  be 
best  remembered  by  the  Memorials  of  His  Time, 
wliich  appeared  posthumously  in  1850.  It  is  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  intoWhich  have  been  inter- 
woven numerous  anecdotes  illustrating  old  Scot- 
tish life,  and  numerous  sketches  of  the  men  who 
composed  the  brilliant  circle  of  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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For  details  of  his  life,  consult  his  Memoriah  of 
His  Oicn  Time,  and  Chambers's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary (if  h'liiiiiciit  ticolsineii. 

COCKCHAFEK.     See  Chafek. 

COCKER.    A  small  dog.    See  Spaniel. 

COCKIIK,  Kdward  (c.1631-75).  An  English 
engraver  and  tcaolior.  He  was  born  probably 
in  Xorthaniptonshire.  and  died  in  London.  The 
tirst  edition  of  his  famous  arithmetic  (which 
was  the  lirst  to  confine  itself  to  commercial 
questions  only)  was  published  posthumously  in 
1678,  by  John  Hawkins.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  (following  De  Morgan's  belief)  that 
Hawkins  wrote  this  work,  but  the  evidence  is 
against  this  view.  Its  popularity  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  and  its  sale  probably  exceeded  100 
editions.  The  expression  'according  to  Cocker' 
became  proverbial  through  its  frequent  use  on 
the  title-pages  of  arithmetical  treatises  follow- 
ing his  metliod.  Cocker's  chief  works  are:  Tutor 
to  Arithmetic  (1604)  ;  Compleat  Arithmetici<in 
(before  IGOO)  ;  Arithmetic,  edited  by  Hawkins 
(1678)  :  and  numerous  contributions  to  methods 
of  calligraphy. 

COCKERELL,  kok'er-cl,  Chakles  Robert 
(1788-1863).  An  English  architect,  born  in 
London.  In  1810-17  he  visited  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Jlinor  to  study  ancient  architectural  re- 
mains, made  excavations  at  .Egina  and  other 
places,  and  enriched  the  British  ^luseum  with 
many  rare  and  valuable  fragments,  notably  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  .Egina 
and  Apollo  Epicurius,  near  Phigaleia.  He  be- 
came surveyor  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
1819,  chief  architect  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
1833,  and  a  member  of  the  Eoj'al  Academy  in 
1836.  From  1840  to  1857  he  was  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  the 
designer  of  many  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
Hanover  Cha]iel  in  London,  and  the  Taylor 
Buildings  at  Oxford.  His  works  include:  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum 
(1830);  Ancient  Sculptures  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral (1848)  ;  and  Iconoqraphy  of  the  ^y€st  Front 
of   M'clls   Cathedral    (1851). 

COCKERILL,  kok'er-il,  John  (1790-18401 
An  Englisli  nuuuifacturer,  born  at  Haslingdeii 
With  his  brother,  Charles,  he  established  in  Ber- 
lin a  successful  woolen-factory,  and  subsequently 
at  Seraing.  near  Li&ge.  Belgium,  an  iron-foundry 
and  machine-shop,  which  became  the  largest  on 
the  Continent.  King  William  I.  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  for  a  time  a  partner  in  this  business. 

COCK'ERMOUTH:.  a  town  of  Cumberland, 
England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker  and 
Derwent,  25  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle  (Map: 
England,  C  2).  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
district,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal- 
mines. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cocker  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648. 
Near  by  is  a  tumulus,  with  a  Roman  camp  and 
ditch,  where  many  ancient  relies  have  heen  found. 
The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Words- 
worth. It  has  woolen  and  flax  mills  and  manu- 
factures hats,  paper,  hosiery,  etc.  Population, 
in  1891,  5464;  in  1 901,  .5400.' 

COCK-FIGHTING.  This  is  a  sport  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  to-day  is  the  great  pa.s- 
time  of  millions,  in  the  place  of  its  origin,  the 
far  Orient,  as  well  as  a  favorite  sport  in  many 


Western  nations,  including  practically  all  Latin 
America,  It  is  noted  in  the  earliest  records  of 
China,  it  was  a  common  pastime  of  the  Persians 
long  before  the  Greek  invasion,  it  existed  ia 
ancient  Rome,  and  Fitzstephen  vouches  for  it  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  Ascham,  the 
tutor  of  (,)ucen  Elizabeth,  was  charged  with  being 
"too  nuich  given  to  dicing  and  cock-fighting,"  and 
is  known  to  have  had  the  intention  of  writing 
"a  book  of  the  Cock-pitte."  Cock-pits  existed  ia 
the  metropolis  of  England  (as  they  did  in  New 
York)  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Pierce 
Egan  describes  the  Cock-pit  Royal  in  Fulton 
Street,  Westminster,  as  a  large,  lofty,  and  circu- 
lar building  with  seats  rising  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  round, 
matted  stage  of  about  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter, 
rimmed  with  an  edge  8  or  10  feet  high,  to  keep 
the  cocks  from  falling  over  into  the  auditoriun\ 
in  their  combats.  There  was  a  chalk  ring  in  the 
centre  of  the  matted  stage,  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  another  chalk-mark  within  it, 
much  smaller,  which  was  intended  for  the  setting- 
to  when  the  birds  become  too  exhausted  to  make 
hostile  advances  toward  each  other;  they  were 
then  placed  back  to  back  within  the  inner  mark. 
A  large  and  rude  branch  candlestick  was  sus- 
pended low  over  the  mat  on  the  nights  of  battle. 
This  description  will  practically  suffice  for  all 
cock-pits. 


:m^' 


GAME-COCK,  WITH  BTEEL  SPCBS. 

The  origin  of  the  breed  of  game-cocks  is  lost 
in  an  ob.scurity  as  dim  as  that  of  the  origin  of 
the  sport.  The  jungle-cock  of  India  may  have 
been  its  progenitor;  he  has  the  constitutional 
instinct  of  fighting  highly  developed.  To-day 
there  are  various  strains — 'Warhorses,'  'Fannie 
Carters,'  'Eslin  Red  Quills,'  'Arkansas  Travelers,' 
'Gordons,'  'Cotton  Bolls,'  'Transatlantics,'  and 
'Hustlers,'  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  are 
favorites  in  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
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The  'Warliorso'  strain  is  gciu'rally  admiltccl  to 
rank  tlie  higliest,  though  'Eslin  lied  t^uills'  and 
'Gordons'  run  them  close.  The  'W'arhorses'  are 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  brown  and  black 
birds  imported  from  Ireland,  and  called  'Irish 
Gilders,'  and  some  dark-gray  Irish  birds.  The 
resulting  birds  soon  after  their  introduction 
fought  all  througli  tlic  South,  defeating  the  then 
fashionable  'Shawlneeks,'  "llaltiniore  Topknots,' 
and  'Doniiniques.'  The  l)reed  is  still  maintained 
ir.  its  integrity,  and  its  reputation  lias  spread 
from  the.  Southern  States  to  jNle.xico.  The  cocks 
are  mostly  gray,  and  they  are  ])referred  to  the 
red  ones;  the  hens  are  nearly  all  jet-black. 

The  game-coek  needs  neither  education  nor 
experience  to  teach  him  to  fight,  and  his  capacity 
for  giving  and  taking  punishment  till  dead  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  The  principal  quali- 
ties to  be  desired  are  ( 1 )  cutting,  i.e.  the 
ability  to  hit  with  their  heels,  about  every  time 
they  rise,  and  to  rise  every  time  their  opponents 
do;  (2)  hard  hitting — tlie  blows  of  the  heels 
driven  home  by  the  force  of  the  wings  ai>plied 
to  them  as  the  cocks  rise;  (3)  rapidity  of 
fighting.  Cocks  may  be  good  cutters  which  are 
not  hard  hitters,  but  disable  or  kill  their  an- 
tagonists without  apparently  heavy  blows. 
Others  are  what  are  called  wing- fighters,  from 
making  a  great  noise  and  shuffling  with  their 
v.ings,  but  scarcely  using  their  legs  at  all;  these 
are  practicallj'  worthless. 

A  good  breed  is  not  the  only  prerequisite  to  vic- 
tory; the  birds  must  be  judiciously  strengthened 
and  hardened  by  a  course  of  diet  and  physical 
training  to  stand  the  great  exertion  necessary.  This 
period  used  to  extend  over  six  weeks,  but  modern 
methods  have  reduced  it  to  ten  days,  during 
which  time  they  are  restricted  to  a  prescribed 
diet,  and  exercised  in  running  and  sparring. 
Then  they  are  'cut  out,'  i.e.  have  their  wings 
trimmed  to  spread  diagonally,  the  tail  cvit  about 
one-third  of  tlie  distance  from  the  end.  and  the 
liackle  and  feathers  about  the  rump  shortened. 
12  they  fight  with  'short  heels'  the  gaft's  or  spurs 
are  I'A  inches  long;  if  with  'long  heels'  2^4 
inches  long;  these  gaffs  or  spurs  are  of  steel, 
though  some-  of  the  old  aristocrats  had  them 
made  of  silver.  The  birds  are  matched  by 
weight;  those  within  two  ounces  of  each  other's 
v/eight  are  matches.  The  fights  are  conducted 
according  to  the  local  rules  of  the  district,  which 
vary  considerably,  although  the  variations  are 
all  modifications  of  the  old  Knglish  rules.  Dis- 
tinct sets  of  rules  govern  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ;  another  set,  England ;  yet  others,  France 
and  Belgium. 

When  the  jiairs  have  been  matched  they  are 
taken  to  the  ring,  examined  and  certified,  and 
turned  down  to  figiit,  on  the  ground  (matted  or 
carpeted  or  otherwise  as  the  ease  may  be) .  After 
that  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  them,  unless 
they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  or  on  each  ntlier. 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until  thej'  leave  off 
fighting  as  long  as  a  person  can  count  a  pre- 
scribed number  aloud.  Then  the  setters-to  take 
up  the  eoeks,  carry  them  into  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  deliver  them  on  their  legs,  beak  to  beak. 
After  each  cessation  of  the  combat,  they  are 
set  to  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  continue 
the  fight  until  one  cock  refuses  or  is  unable  to 
fight,  or  is  killed. 

Iiarge  sums  used  to  be  staked,  as  much  as 
$5000  a  m.atch  and  $'25,000  a  main  having  been 


laid  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1830.  Ilis  birds 
are  a  famous  breed  to  the  present  day.  The 
Welsh  main  (now  discontinued)  was  the  most 
sanguinary  form  of  lighting;  as  many  as  sixteen 
cocks  would  be  matched ;  then  the  eight  victors, 
then  the  four  survivors,  then  the  final  two,  until 
but  a  single  cock  remained  alive. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  sport  of  cock-fighting  was  made  illegal 
throughout  (Ireat  liritain.  In  Ap.ierica  it  is 
similarly  prohibited  in  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  either  expressly  or  b}-  laws  for  the 
])revention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  In  some 
States,  where  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  it  is  in  some  instances  made  illegal 
by  local  laws. 

For  early  history,  consult:  Markham,  The 
ricasiircs  of  Prbices,  or  Goodxien's  Rerreattoiis 
(London,  1014);  Fairfax,  Coinplrtr  Kiiortsiiuiit, 
(London,  1704);  Blain,  Uunil  l^iiorls  (London, 
1S.53). 

COCK  LANE  GHOST,  The.  A  supposed 
ghost,  whose  manifestations  occurred  in  1702  in 
Cock  liane,  London,  in  connection  with  a  young 
girl  named  Parsons  and  her  parents.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  a  conspiracy  against  a  former 
resident,  ilr.  Kent,  whose  wife  had  died,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  be  accused  by  her  ghost 
of  murder.  Parsons  and  his  wife  w'ere  punished. 
Among  the  investigators  Avas  Dr.  Johnson,  wlio 
described  the  mysterious  occurrences  in  the 
OciillriiKin's  .Uiir/rizbie,  and  who,  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  matter,  was  made  the  object 
of  attack  in  Churchill's  poem,  "The  Ghost." 
Consult  Lang,  Cock  Lime  aiid  Common  (SVnse 
(Loudon,    1S1I4). 

COCKLE,  kok'l  (Fr.  co,,uilIe,  shell,  from 
Gk.  K07xj'X")i',  konchylion,  dim.  of  Kojxi^Vt  kon- 
chylf,  from  k6vx>/,  Icottchc,  shell,  Lat.  concha,  Skt. 
mnkha,  shell) ,  Lychnis.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllacea'.  The  common 
cockle  or  corn-cockle  (Lychnis  githago)  is  a 
frequent  weed  among  crops  of  grain,  a  native  of 
Europe  or  the  west  of  Asia,  but  now  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Cr.\nbekry.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
clothed  with  long,  white,  appressed  hair;  three 
feet  high,  branched,  with  large,  solitary,  terminal 
reddish-purple  fiowers.  The  root,  stem,  leaves,  and 
seed  were  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  the  seed  is 
still  sometimes  sold  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  'black  cumin'  ( Schwartz-kiimmel ) .  The  corn- 
cockle is  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  some  parts 
of  Great  Britain  vind  the  United  States.  The 
seed  can  hardly  be  screened  from  wheat,  and  in 
some  localities  millers  reduce  the  grade  of  grain 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  cockle.  Sowing 
clean  seed  is  about  the  only  means  of  combating 
it,  aside  from  pulling  the  plants  from  the  field. 

COCKLE.  A  globose  marine  bivalved  niol- 
lusk.  especially  of  the  family  Cardiidae,  often 
called  'heart-cockle'  because,  viewed  endwise,  the 
outline  of  the  shell  is  like  that  of  the  ace  of 
hearts.  Cockles  are  usually  gregarious,  and 
vast  numbers  are  found  half-buried  on  sandy  and 
muddy  banks.  The  common  European  cockle 
(Cardium  edule)  is  a  valuable  shell-fish,  ex- 
tensively sold  in  Great  Britain;  other  species 
are  less  commonly  eaten  elsewhere.  The  num- 
ber of  known  species  is  great;  they  are  most 
numerous  within  the  tropics,  and  particularly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  some  have  shells  verv 
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Iieaiitiful  in  «-ulptui-f>  miil  ooloiint;.  Tlic  shell 
upon  wlik-li  Venus  is  represented,  in  uinient  art, 
as  ridin;^  ujxjn  the  sea  is  a  cockle:  and  several 
other  genera,  such  as  Venus,  t'ytherea.  Selene, 
etc.,  are  named  in  reference  to  this  myth.  Con- 
sult Lovell.  Edible  Molhisks  of  Uicut  Brititi)\, 
etc.  (London.  1SS4)  ;  and  see  Colored  Plate  of 
ClaM.S    AM)    KlIIBLE    MlSSEL.S. 

COCKLEBUR,  or  Clotefr.  A  name  .siven  to 
the  species  of  Xanthium.  a  fjeiius  of  Coni|)ositic. 
of  which  there  are  but  few  species,  but  these 
are  widely  distributed.  Three  species  are  all 
too  common  in  the  United  States — Xanthium 
spinosuni  (called  spiny  clotbur)  and  Xanthium 
strumarium.  both  of  which  were  probably  intro- 
duced from  the  (lid  World,  and  the  native  species. 
Xanthium  Canadense.  For  illustration,  see  Plate 
of  Cornflower.  They  are  coarse,  annual,  branch- 
ing ])lants,  one  to  three  feet  higli,  with  alter- 
nate, rough,  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  stem  is 
frequently  spotted  with  brown  or  pur])le.  The 
flowers  are  in  separate  groups,  the  female  ones 
furnishing  the  well-known  burs,  which  are  about 
an  inch  long  and  covered  with  stout  hooked 
prickles.  These  are  troublesome  to  animals, 
especially  to  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  often 
seriously  depreciated  by  their  presence.  The 
seeds  contain  two  cells  with  an  ovule  in  each. 
These  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  time,  and 
both  do  not  germinate  in  the  same  season.  Being 
an  annual,  this  weed  can  be  exterminated  if  it 
be  prevented  from  seeding  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  south  of  Africa  stringent  laws 
for  its  eradication  were  enacted  on  account  of 
the  injury  to  the  wool  industry. 

COCKLOFT,  Pindar.  The  nom-de-plume  used 
by   \\  ashinytiin   Irving  in  Hdlmuyundi. 

COCK'NEY.  A  word  of  disputed  origin,  used 
as  a  general  term  for  a  Londoner,  more  specif- 
ically for  one  "born  within  the  sound  of  Bow- 
Bells."  It  has  been  connected  with  cocagne  or 
Cockaigne,  and  with  the  Thames,  which  is  said  to 
have   been   called    the   Coekne.y. 

COCKNEY  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY.  A  nick- 
name whieli  •Tohn  Gibson  Lockliart  tried  to  fasten 
upon  a  school  of  writers,  including  Leigh  Hunt, 
Keats,  and  Hazlitt,  whom  he  thought  vulgar. 
Their  productions  were  said  "to  consist  of  the 
most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most  uncouth 
language."  Consult  the  articles  "On  the  Cockney 
School."  in  Bhiekiruod's  Magazine  (Edinburgh, 
October  and  November,  1S17),  where  the  ex- 
pression was  lirst  used:  also  the  article  on 
Keats's  "Endymion,"  in  Quarterly  Review  (Lon- 
don. April.  ISIS). 

COCK-OF-THE-PLAINS.    See  Grouse. 

COCK-OF-THE-ROCK  ( so  called  from  build- 
ing its  nest  on  rocks).  A  remarkable  bird  of 
northern  South  America,  representing  a  sub- 
family (Rtipicolinas)  of  the  cotingas,  three  forms 
of  which  are  known.  The  most  familiar  is 
Bupicola  croeea,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Amazon 
Valley;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pigeon, 
almost  purely  orange  in  plumage,  and  has  a 
remarkable  flat-sided  crest.  Two  other  species  ( or 
varieties)  are  foiuid  higher  up  the  Amazon,  and 
in  Ecuador.  In  each  case  the  female  is  dull  olive- 
brown  and  nncrested.  They  inhabit  rocky  water- 
courses and  btishy  hillsides,  where  they  remain 
close  to  the  ground  and  build  their  nests,  largely 
of  mud.  on  some  rock.  They  are  among  the  birds 
which    court    the    females    bv    assembling    for 


'dances*  in  certain  cleared  spaces,  each  displaying 
its  showy  plumage  by  queer  antics  until  chosen 
by  some  observant  hen. 

Great  numbers  of  these  splendid  birds  are  shot 
annually,  as  their  skins  not  only  command  a 
liigh  i)rice  for  millinery  purposes,  but  are  nmch 
employed  ')y  the  Indians  in  making  a  variety  of 
beautiful  decorations,  and  they  are  thus  becom- 
ing rare.  A  large  state  mantle,  formerly  worn 
by  the  E-nperor  of  Brazil,  was  entirely  composed 
01  their  feathers;  and  in  some  districts  of  South 
America,  it  is  said,  the  natives  are, .  or  were, 
compelled  to  bring  a  certain  supply  of  skins  as 
tribute.  Their  flesh  is  well-flavored,  but  of  a 
very  peculiar  color,  being  bright  orange-red. 
The  cock  of-the-rock  is  tnuch  valued  by  residents 
of  the  Amazon  Valley  as  a  cage-bird.  Consult 
Hudson,  A  Xaturnlist  in  the  La  Plata  (London, 
1802).     See  Plate  of  Coti.ngas. 

COCK-OF-THE-WOODS.    See  Capercaillie. 

COCKPIT.  In  old  sailing  men-of-war  the 
apartment  in  which  the  wounded  were  placed 
during  the  engagement.  It  was  ordinarily  below 
the  water-line  on  the  orlop  deck,  and  served, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  a  broad  pas- 
sageway to  the  storerooms  on  each  side  of  it. 
At  one  time  the  warrant  officers  were  quartered 
in  the  forward  cockpit,  and  occasionally  other 
otBeers,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  on  the 
decks  above,  were  quartered  in  staterooms  open- 
ing from  the  after  one,  where  storerooms  were 
ordinarily  placed. 

COCK-PIT,  The.  A  London  theatre  of  the 
sevcntcentli  century,  changed  from  a  cock-pit,  on 
Cockpit  Alley,  the  present  Pitt  Place.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  Phcpnix  Theatre,  which  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

COCKRAN,  kok'ran,  William  Boukke  (1854 
— ).  An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He 
was  horn  in  Ireland,  was  educated  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  France,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  the  I'nited  States,  in  1871,  Avas  appointed 
teacher  in  a  private  academy,  and  subsequently 
became  principal  of  a  public  school  in  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  at  the 
same  time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and 
soon  took  a  prominent  ]iart  as  a  Democrat  in 
State  jiolitics.  In  1882  he  became  counsel  to  the 
sherifl'  of  New  York  City,  and  was  reajjpointed 
in  188.).  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1886  and 
again  in  1891:  opposed  the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
land for  the  Presidency:  in  1806  supported  !Mc- 
Kinley;  and  in  1000,  advocated  the  election  of 
Bryan.  He  is  an  eloquent  and  polished,  though 
somewhat  florid,  speaker. 

COCK'RELL,  Francis  Mariox  (1834—). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
born  in  .Johnson  County,  ilo..  graduated  at 
Chapel  Hill  College  in  1853,  and  practiced  law 
for  some  time  at  Warrensburg.  !Mo.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  since  1874  has  been  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

COCKROACH,  or  'Roach.  An  orthopterotis 
insect  of  the  family  Blattida".  several  species  of 
which  are  household  pests  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Those  most  common  are:  (1)  The 
Croton-bug  (lilatta  (lermanica) .  so  called  from 
its  becoming  noticeable  in  New  York  when 
Croton   water  was   introduced,  but  which   is  of 
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foi'eign  origin,  and  of  cusmopoljLan  raiigi',  luiviiig 
followed  civilized  man  to  all  jjarls  of  tlie  gloljc: 
it  is  of  medium  -size,  brown  or  yellowish,  with 
wings,  ill  the  adult,  extending  beyond  the  abdo- 
men. (2)  The  Orienlal  or  proper  eoeUroach 
{Feriplaneta  Oiicnlalis)  is  also  a  \iidely  dis- 
tributed pest,  introduced  from  the  East.  Al- 
though it  is  not  at  all  related  to  the  beetles 
(Coleoptera),  its  British  name  "black  beetle' 
well  describes  its  dark,  shining.  rol)Ust  apjiear- 
anee:  its  wings  are  eharacteristically  shorter 
than  the  abdomen.  (3)  The  American  cockroach 
(Pcriplanetti  Aniericaiici)  jjrobably  originated  in 
tropical  America,  wlience  it  long  ago  spread  to 
most  of  the  seajrart  cities  of  the  world;  it  is 
large  and  reddish  brown,  with  vei\v  long  wings. 
(4)  The  Australian  cockroach  {Periplaiietu  Aiis- 
tralaaiw) .  much  like  the  American,  but  smaller. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  frequent  houses, 
bakeries,  warehouses,  and  shipping,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  wood-cockroaches  but  rarely 
seen. 


tliat  tliey  serve  as  scavengers  to  a  small  degree, 
and  are  the  enemies  of  bedbugs. 

Consult:  for  extended  illustrated  accounts  of 
species  above  mentioned,  Marlatt,  Household  In- 
mcls  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
18!)G;  revised  rc))rint,  1002)  ;  for  general  account 
of  the  Blattida",  De  Saussure,  Mchmyrs  Orthopti- 
roloijii/iies,  fascicule  ii.  (Geneva.  1S78):  for 
structure.  Carpenter,  Insects:  Their  Htriieture 
and  Li'/r   (London,   ISD'J). 

Fossil  Foums.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Paleozoic  era  cockroaches  seem  to  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  to  have  formed  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  insect  life  of  that  time.  Their 
remains  are  present,  though  much  less  abun- 
dantly, in  the  Triassic  rocks  also,  and  some  have 
been  found  in  the  Tertiary.  The  total  number 
of  fossil  species  is  about  225,  of  which  number 
19.3  species  are  Paleozoic,  and  of  these  133  are 
American.  The  Paleozoic  cockroaches  are  as  a 
rule  larger,  and  have  broader  bodies  than  do  the 
modern  species.     Their  wings  are  quite  common 
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1,  The  American  cnckroac-h  (Periplaneta  Americana).  2,  EgR-^^apsule  or  'pod'  of  the  same  (somewhat  enlarged);  a. 
Bide  view;  6,  end  view;  the  dotted  llgui-e  shows  the  natural  size.  3,  Australian  roach  (^feriplaneta  Australasim):  nat- 
ui'alsize.  i.  Croton-bug,  or  German  roach  (B/afta  Germaoiea) ;  natural  size.  5,  Its  egg-capsule;  double  size.  6,  Orien- 
tal cockroach,  or  'black  beetle"  (Periplaneta,  Orientalis) ;  natural  size. 


Roaches  as  a  group  prefer  warm,  moist  places. 
They  go  abroail  mainlj'  at  night,  and  thus  often 
escape  notice  even  where  they  are  abundant; 
and  their  excessively  flattened  body  permits  them 
to  creep  into  very  narrow  crevices — below  base- 
boards, in  table-drawers,  etc.,  where  the  eggs 
("nits')  are  laid,  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  'pod;' 
but  they  are  often  carried  by  the  female  until 
nearly  ready  to  hatch.  The  new-born  young 
have  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  adult,  but  are 
wingless  and  pale  in  color.  They  are  practically 
omnivorous,  injuring  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
eating  parts  of  books,  blackened  boots,  and  even 
the  n.iils  and  eyelashes  of  sleeping  children.  The 
loss  caused  to  provisions  by  their  appetite  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  remaining  food  being  rendered 
unfit  for  human  use.  on  account  of  the  nauseous 
'roachy'  odor  noticed  wherever  they  congregate  in 
large  numbers,     llieir  only  claim  to  credit   is 


in  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  Permian 
at  several  localities,  such  as  Richmond.  Ohio; 
Cassville,  W.  Va.;  Mazon  Creek,  111.;  and  Com- 
ment ry.  France.  At  a  few  localities  the  larval 
forms  (nymphs)  have  been  found  and  described 
under  the  generic  name  Dipeltis.  The  cockroach 
wings  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  usually  found  in 
shales  that  are  replete  with  the  leaves  of  ferns. 
One  of  the  commonest  ferns  is  JCeuropteris.  and 
the  insect's  wings  so  closely  resemble  the  leaflets  of 
this  fern  that  the  likeness  has  been  remarked  upon 
and  explained  as  a  case  of  protective  mimicry, 
adopted  by  the  insect  to  enalile  it  to  elude  its 
pursiK'rs  by  hiding  among  the  fallen  fern-leaves. 
For  a  full  history  of  these  insects,  with  recom- 
mendations for  their  suppression  as  a  pest,  con- 
sult: Howard  and  JIarlatt.  "Principal  Household 
Insects  of  the  United  States,"  in  United  States 
Depdrtnient  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  Entomol- 
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ogy  Bulletin  Jf,  new  series  (Washington,  1890)  ; 
also  Maill  and  Denny,  The  Structure  and  Life 
Uistory  of  the  (JocUroach  (London,  1887). 

COCKS,  RiciiAKD.  A  grocer  and  merchant- 
adveiitviier  of  Coventry,  Kngland.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  charter  members  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (IGOO),  merchant  at  Bayonne,  France  (1603- 
08),  and  one  of  the  seven  Englislimen  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  John  Saris  to  Japan,  on  the  first 
voyage  of  Englishmen  thither.  He  established 
the  British  factory  on  the  island  of  Hirado  in 
Uil3,  and  began  June  1,  1615,  to  keep  a  journal, 
vvliich  is  now  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Japan  and  the  foreigners 
there  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  and 
as  a  picture  of  manners  and  customs.  The  Diary 
ends  iMarch  24,  1022.  The  great  hope  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  to  open  commerce  with  China,  but  they 
could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  Dutch, 
who  undersold  them,  and  in  the  end  starved  them 
out  of  tlie  country.  In  April,  1623,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  English  factory  was  decided  upon, 
and  Cocks  and  the  other  Englishmen  arrived  at 
Batavia  .January'  27,  1024.  Cocks  made  many 
travels  through  Japan,  even  to  Yedo,  meeting 
lyeyasu  and  many  native  notables  and  the 
Korean  Embassy.  He  introduced  white  potatoes 
into  Japan  from  Java,  and  'Java  potato'  is  still 
the  name  a])plied  to  this  tuber  by  the  Japanese. 
The  diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  carefully  edited  and 
aimotated  by  Edward  ISIaunde  Thompson,  with 
introd)iction  and  inde.x,  was  published  in  two 
handsome  volumes  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1883). 

COCKSCOMB  (from  its  crest,  resembling  the 
coud)  of  a  cock),  Celosia  cristata.  An  annual 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Amarantacea;,  a  native 
of  the  tropics,  and  formerly  much  grown  in 
greenhouses  and  gardens.  It  grows  with  an  up- 
right stem,  which  becomes  flattened  upward, 
divides,  expands,  and  forms  a  sort  of  wavy  ciest, 
covered  with  pointed  bracts,  and  bearing  on 
its  surface  many  very  small  flowers.  There  are 
both  tall  and  dwarf  forms,  and  a  number  of 
colors  of  each.  The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation. 
See  Ajiaraxtii. 

COCK'S-FOOT  GRASS.    See  Orchard  Grass. 

COCKSPUR  GRASS.    See  Bur  Grass. 

COCKSPTIR  THORN.     See  Crat.isgus. 

COCKSWAIN.     See  Coxswain. 

COCK'TON,  Hexry  (1807-53).  An  English 
humorous  novelist,  born  in  London.  His  w^orks, 
of  which  Valriiiine  Vox,  the  Tentriloijuist  (1840), 
is  the  best,  were  very  successful  in  their  day. 
f^tnnlc}/  Thome  was  illustrated  by  so  distin- 
guished a  trio  as  George  Cruikshank,  Alfred 
Crowquill.  and  .John  Leech. 

COCLES,  koTclez.  Horatius,  'the  one-eyed.' 
One  of  the  mythical  heroes  of  ancient  Rome. 
Aided  by  Lartius  and  Herminius,  he  defended 
the  Sublician  Bridge  against  a  great  army  under 
Lars  Porsena,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the 
Romans  behind  them  destroyed  the  bridge.  When 
the  bridge  was  about  to  fall.  Codes  sent  his  two 
companions  back;  and  when  it  had  fallen,  sheath- 
ing his  sword  and  praying  the  river  to  favor 
him.  he  plunged  in  and  swam  safely  to  the  shore. 
He  received  for  a  reward  as  much  land  as  he 
could  draw  a  plow  around  in  a  day,  and  a  statue 
in  the  Comitium.  No  hero  was  held  in  higher 
honor,  and  Roman  writers  never  wearied  of  tell- 


ing what  Macaulay  repeats  in  his  spirited  Lays 
of  Ancient  Home,  "How  well  Horatius  kept  the 
bridge,  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 

COCOA,  kr/ko.     See  Cacao. 

COCOA  BUTTER.  A  pure  white  solid  fat, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao, 
liaving  a  specific  gravity  of  .945  to  .052.  It  is 
used  in  cosmetics  and  other  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery.    See  Cacao;  Oils. 

COCOANUT,  or  COCONUT  (Fr.  coco,  Gk. 
KovKi,  kuuki,  cocoa-tree,  from  Ane.  Egypt,  kuku, 
cocoa-tree).  The  well-known  fruit  of  a  species 
of  palm  {Vocos  nucifera) ,  perhaps  originally  a 
native  of  the  Indian  coasts  and  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, althougli  there  is  evidence  of  its  prehistoric 
occurrence  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  and 
South  America.  (For  illustration,  see  Plate  of 
Palms.)  It  is  now  dift'used  over  all  tropical 
regions.  The  cocoa  nut  palm  belongs  to  a 
genus  having  pinnate  leaves,  and  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  same  tree,  the  female 
flowers  at  the  base  of  each  spadix.  There  are 
about  30  known  species,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  South  America.  Many  of  the 
species  prefer  dry  and  somewhat  elevated  dis- 
tricts. The  cocoanut  palm,  on  the  contrary,  is 
seldom  found  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  seacoast,  except  where  it  has  been  introduced 
by  man,  and  generally  succeeds  best  in  sandy  soil 
near  the  sea.  It  is  always  one  of  the  first  of 
the  larger  plants  to  establish  itself  in  the  low 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  soon  as  there  is 
soil  enough.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem,  about  2 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  high, 
with  many  rings  marking  the  place  of  former 
leaves,  and  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of 
from  16  to  20  leaves,  which  generally  curve  down- 
ward, and  are  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  with 
numerous  leaflets,  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  flowers 
proceed  from  within  a  large  pointed  spathe;  the 
fruit  grows  in  short  racemes,  which  bear,  in 
favorable  situations,  from  5  to  15  nuts;  and  10 
or  12  of  these  racemes,  in  different  stages,  may 
be  seen  at  once  on  a  tree,  about  80  or  100  nuts 
being  its  ordinary  annual  yield.  The  tree  bears 
fruit  in  from  seven  to  eight  years  from  the  time 
of  planting,  and  continues  productive  for  seventy 
or  eighty  years.  Of  the  three  round,  black  scars 
at  one  end  of  the  shell,  the  largest  one  through 
which  an  opening  is  commonly  made  to  get  out 
the  miJk  is  the  destined  outlet  of  the  germinat- 
ing embryo,  which  is  situated  there,  the  kernel 
consisting  generally  of  the  endosperm  destined 
for  its  nourishment.  The  thick  husk  is  remark- 
ably adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  seed, 
while  the  nut  is  tossed  about  by  the  waves, 
until  it  reaches  some  shore  far  distant  from 
that  on  which  it  grew. 

The  cocoanut  affords  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  tropical  coasts  and  islands  a  great  part 
of  their  food ;  it  is  not  only  eaten  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  being  filled 
in  a  young  state  with  a  pleasant,  milky  fluid, 
but  is  also  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  in 
curries,  etc. 

The  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  contains  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  called  cocoanut  oil, 
or  cocoanut  butter.  The  oil  is  itself  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  being  much  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  'stearin  candles,'  and 
also  of  a  'marine  soap'  which  forms  a  lather  with 
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sea-water.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  article  of 
food,  so  long  as  it  remains  free  from  rancidity 
— to  which,  however,  it  is  very  liable.  It  is 
obtained  by  pressure  of  the  bruised  kernel,  or 
by  boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  and  skimming  off 
the  oil  as  it  lloats  on  the  surface.  A  quart,  it  is 
said,  may  be  obtained  from  seven  or  eiglit  cocoa- 
nuts.  It  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  tropical  countries,  but  in  colder  climates  be- 
comes a  wliite,  solid,  butler-like  oil.  It  becomes 
liquid  about  7-1°  F.  It  can  be  separated  by  com- 
pression into  a  liquid  portion  called  'olein,'  and 
a  more  solid  part  termed  'stearin,'  or  'coeosin,' 
which  is  of  complex  constitution.  The  cake  re- 
sulting from  tlie  pressure  of  the  endosperm  for 
its  oil  is  an  important  cattle-food.  Cocoanut 
oil  is  not  a  good  lamp-oil,  as  it  chars  on  the 
wick  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 

The  root  of  tlie  cocoaiuit  palm  possesses  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  is  sometimes  chewed  in- 
stead of  the  areca-nut.  When  the  stem  is  young, 
its  central  part  is  sweet  and  edible;  but  when 
old,  tills  is  a  mass  of  hard  fibre.  The  terminal 
hud  (palm-cabbage)  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and 
trees  are  often  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  it.  The 
saccharine  sap  of  the'  flower-spathes  before  they 
open  is  a  source  of  toddy  and  palm  wine,  and  by 
distillation  the  liquor  arrack.  In  the  East  In- 
dies the  juice  is  often  boiled  down  to  yield 
BUgar   (jaggery). 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm  are 
much  used  for  thatch,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, as  the  making  of  mats,  screens,  baskets, 
etc.,  by  plaiting  the  leaflets.  The  midribs  of  the 
leaves  supply  the  natives  of  tropical  coasts  with 
oars.  The  wood  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
is  very  hard,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  under 
the  name  of  porcupine-wood.  The  fibrous  cen- 
tre of  old  stems  is  made  into  cordage.  By  far 
the  most  important  fibrous  product  of  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree  is  coir  (q.v. ),  the  fibre  of  the  husk  of 
the  somewhat  immature  nut.  If  the  nuts  are 
allowed  to  ripen,  the  coir  is  coarser  and  more 
brittle.  The  husk  of  the  ripe  nut  is  used  for 
fuel,  and  also,  W'hen  cut  across,  for  polishing 
furniture,  scrubbing  floors,  etc.  The  shell  of  the 
cocoanut  is  made  into  cups,  goblets,  ladles,  etc., 
and  is  often  finely  polished  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented by   carving. 

Cocos  butyracea.  one  of  the  South  American 
species  of  tliis  genus,  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  its 
nut  abounds  in  an  oil  and  butter  of  similar 
quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  cocoanut.  The 
double  cocoanut  of  the  Seychelles  Islands  is  the 
fruit  of  a  palm  of  a  diff'erent  genus  (Lodoicea 
sechellarvm) .  Cocos  \yoddcllianum  is  the  spe- 
cies most  commonly  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
and  in  the  open  as  an  ornamental.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Palms. 

COCOANUT  or  ROBBER  CRAB.  A  large 
terrestrial  maorurous  crab  {Bir(]iis  liifro).  of  the 
East  Indies,  which  feeds  on  ooeoanuts.  Although 
allied  to  the  hermit,  it  has  the  abdomen  symmet- 
rical and  covered  above,  with  a  series  of  horny 
plates,  so  that  it  requires  no  borrowed  shell  or 
other  artificial  protection.  It  is  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans, 
and  may  reach  a  size  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  land  crab,  enabling  it  to  handle  the  largest 
nuts;  and  Forbes  says  that  "one  of  its  pincer- 
claws  is  developed  into  an  organ  of  extraordinary 
power,  capable,  when  the  creature  is  enraged,  of 


breaking  a  man's  arm."  lis  flesh  is  edible.  It 
(tigs  and  inhabits  burrows  and  long  tunnels,  lined 
with  fibres  strip])ed  from  cocoanuts.  In  these  it 
lurks  during  tlie  day,  going  abroad,  as  a  rule,  only 
at  night.  It  feeds  mainly  upon  fallen  cocoanuts, 
not  gathering  them  from  tlie  trees,  as  has  been 
asserted,  allliough  it  often  climbs  into  the  palms. 
"To  get  at  the  contents  of  tlie  nut,  tlie  cral)  first 
tears  away  the  ril)re  overlying  the  three  'eyes,' 
and  then  haimiiers  away  with  its  claws  at  the 
latter  until  a  hole  is  made,  when  it  extracts  the 
kernel  by  means  of  its  smaller  pincers."  This 
crab  has  its  gills  so  modified  as  to  function  as 
lungs.  It  occasionally  visits  the  water,  and 
periodically  resorts  to  the  sea  to  spawn,  where 
the  young  pass  through  their  developmental 
stages  in  the  water  like  other  crabs.  Several 
species  are  known.  Consult:  Darwin,  A  Natu- 
ralist's Vuiiane  (London,  18G0)  ;  Forbes,  A  Natu- 
ralist's Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
(N"ew  York,  1885).   See  Plate  of  Crabs. 

COCOA-PLUM.  An  edible  drupaceous  fruit 
growing  on  a  slirub  (Chrysobalanus  Icaco)  of  the 
order  IJosaceie,  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  yellow,  purple,  or  black,  and  is  much  like 
a  large  plum  in  appearance.  The  skin  is  thin, 
and  the  sweet  white  pulp  adheres  firmly  to  the 
stone. 

COCOA-ROOT.     See  Cocco. 

COCOA-TREE  CLUB,  The.  A  London  club, 
developed  aliout  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  Tory  Cocoa-Tree  Chocolate 
House,  which  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  was  a  gathering  place  of  .Jacob- 
ites, and  was  frequented  by  many  leading  men 
of  the  day. 

COCOMA,  k6-k(yma.  An  important  tribe  of 
Tupian  stock,  anciently  living  at  the  junction 
of  the  Huallaga  and  ilaraiion  (Amazon),  but 
now  lower  down  at  Nauta,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ucayali,  northeastern  Peru.  Before  the 
.Jesuits  established  missions  among  them,  about 
1680,  they  had  the  custom  of  eating  their  dead 
relatives  and  grinding  their  bones  to  powder 
to  drink  in  a  native  liquor,  assigning  as  a  rea- 
son that  "it  was  better  to  be  inside  a  friend 
than  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  cold  earth." 
They  are  described  as  shrewd,  provident,  and 
industrious,  good  boatmen,  and  braver  fighters 
than  most  of  the  civilized  Indians. 

COCONUT.     See  Cocoanut. 

COCOON'  (from  Fr.  cocon,  dim.  of  eoque, 
shell,  from  Lat.  concha,  shell).  The  pupa-case 
of  an  insect.  See  Insect  ;  B;;tterflies  and 
Moths  ;  and  Ant. 

COCO'PA.  An  agricultural  tribe,  supposed 
to  be  of  Yuman  stock,  formerly  holding  the 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  Eiver 
and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Mex- 
ico, and  sometimes  ranging  northward  into  Ari- 
zona. They  still  number  about  500.  but  are 
rapidly  wasting  away  from  contact  with  Ameri- 
can civilization.  Their  present  habitat  is  on  the 
Colorado  River  from  the  Gila  to  its  mouth. 

CO'CO  RIVER,  Wanks,  or  Segovia.  A  river 
in  Central  America,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Honduras  and  Nicar.agua 
(Map;  Central  .America,  M  5).  It  runs  in  a 
generally  northeasterly  direction,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Cape  Gracias  S  Dios.  Its  total  length  is 
about  300  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  through  a 
portion  of  the  course. 
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COCY'TUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KaKvris,  Eokytos, 
■rivpr  of  wailing,  from  KoiKiar,  l.ok'i/ein,  to  wail. 
SUt.  /.•!(,  to  crj-).  A  Irilnitnry  of  the  Acheron 
in  Epirus.  now  called  Bw/Stis.  Bribos.  Cocytus  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions, 
a  hrancli  of  the  Styx. 

COD  (origin  obscure;  possibly  from  cod,  shell, 
luisk,  or  from  Flem.  koddc,  clul),  from  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  fish ) .  A  tish  ( Gndus 
cullarias)  of  the  family  Gadidse,  which  almost 
rivals  the  herring  in  its  importance  to  mankind. 
The  body  is  elongate,  slightly  compressed,  and 
tapers  toward  the  tail,  so  that  with  the  rather 
large  head  it  appears  heavy  anteriorly.  The 
body  is  covered  with  small  scales.  There  are 
three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins.  From  the  end 
of  the  lower  jaw  hangs  a  well-developed  barbel. 
The  general  color  varies  greatly,  being  gi'eenish, 
brownish,  or  even  yellowish  and  reddish.  The 
back  and  sides  have  numerous  round,  reddish- 
brown  spots.  The  flns  are  dark.  It  will  attain 
a  weight  of  four  to  five  pounds  in  about  three 
years,  and  may  ultimately  reach  a  weight  of 
150  to  200  pounds,  but  the  usual  weight  of  large 
specimens  is  from  1,t  to  30  pounds. 

The  home  of  this  fish  is  in  the  .shallower  parts 
of  northern  seas.  "The  southern  limit  of  the 
species,"  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
according  to  Goode,  "may  safely  be  considered 
to  be  Cape  Hatteras,  in  latitude '35°  10'.  Along 
the  coast  of  the  IMiddle  States,  New  England, 
and  British  North  America,  and  upon  all  the 
oft'shore  banks  of  this  region,  cod  are  usually 
foimd  in  great  abundance  during  part  of  the 
year  at  least.  .  .  .  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  they  occur  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
yea  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent."  It 
no  doubt  extends  around  the  northern  shore  of  the 
continent  to  Bering's  Strait,  and  thence  into  the 
North  Pacific,  for  the  cod  of  the  coastal  waters  and 
shallows  off  Alaska.  Siberia,  and  thence  down  to 
Vancouver  Island  and  .Japan  are  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  and  probably  specifically 
identical.  On  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic 
it  frequents  the  Scandinavian  and  Spitzbergen 
coasts,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  waters  about 
Great  Britain  and  Iceland.  Its  favorite  haunts 
are  the  ocean  banks,  down  to  about  120  fathoms, 
but  it  frequently  approaches  close  to  the  coast, 
enters  bays,  and  ascends  the  estuaries  of  large 
rivers.  It  is  a  powerful  swimmer,  predatory, 
having  strong  teeth  upon  the  vomer,  and  one  of 
the  most  voracious  denizens  of  the  sea.  It  eats 
anything  and  everything  it  can,  capturing  other 
fishes,  squids,  etc..  in  large  numbers,  and  de- 
vouring great  quantities  of  deep-sea  clams,  which 
it  snxallows  whole.  The  stomachs  of  cods  have 
supplied  to  conehologists  great  numbers  of  rare 
shells,  and  before  the  days  of  deep  dredging 
many  conehological  sjiecimens  were  obtainable 
only  in  this  way. 

These  fish  are  very  prolific,  9,000.000  eggs  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  a  single  female  weighing  75 
pounds.  The  spawning  season  lasts  from  Octo- 
ber to  April,  but  the  eggs  of  any  given  female 
do  not  all  ripen  at  once.  "Impelled  by  the 
spawning  instinct,  the  cods  seek  the  shoal  wa- 
ters of  the  coast  or  banks  in  shoals  consisting  of 
both  sexes."  Here  the  eggs  are  extruded,  float 
to  the  surface,  and  toss  about  until  they  hatch, 
and  the  fry  escape  to  become  the  prey  of  innu- 
merable foes.  It  appears,  however,  that  many 
(some   say  most)    cod  void  their  eggs   in  deep 


water,  whence  they  rise  and  drift  toward  the 
shore.  The  destruction  of  eggs  and  young 
through  various  agencies  nuist  be  very  large; 
since,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  numbers  pro- 
duced, comparatively  few  reach  maturity,  so 
that  the  number  of  cod  is  limited,  and  liable 
to  be  materially  reduced  by  persistent  fishing. 
This  diminution  began  to  be  felt,  in  fact,  long 
ago,  the  cod  almost  disappearing  from  easily 
accessible  inshore  resorts,  so  that  the  fi.shermen 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  more  distant 
oceanic  banks.  To  comi)ensale  for  this  loss,  tlie 
sjjecies  has  long  been  extensively  propagated, 
l)oth  in  Europe  and  America,  more  than  100,- 
000,000  ivy  having  been  hatched  and  planted  dur- 
ing the  year  1897  alone  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  For  the  methods  and  results 
of  these  eff'orts,  see  Fish-Ci'Lture  ;  for  the  meth- 
ods, extent,  and  value  of  the  products  of  cod- 
fishing,  see  FisiiEKlES ;  and  for  portraits  of  im- 
portant species,  see  Plate  of  Codfish  and  Ai.lie.s. 

Several  other  species,  important  as  food,  lie- 
long  to  this  family,  such  as  tomcod,  haddock, 
ling,  etc.,  which  are  elsewhere  described.  The 
'codfish'  of  the  San  Francisco  markets,  however, 
is  an  entirely  different  fish,  a  chirid  {Ophiodoii 
elongaius) ,  for  which  see  CuLTrs-CoD. 

For  the  most  complete  history  of  the  cod 
family,  consult  G.  Browne  C4oode,  in  Fisheries 
and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
Tenth  Census  (Washington,  1884),  in  which 
other  books  are  mentioned.   See  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

CCDA  (It.,  tail,  end).  The  concluding  pas- 
sage of  a  musical  composition.  Originally  a 
single  phrase  intended  as  a  winding-up  cadence, 
it  grew  in  importance  in  the  sonata,  rondo,  etc., 
becoming  in  some  cases  an  independent  move- 
ment. 

CODAZZI,  ko-diifse,  Ago.stixo  (1792-1859). 
An  Italian  traveler,  engineer,  and  geographer, 
born  at  Lugo,  near  Terra  ra.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  afterwards  set  up 
as  a  merchant  at  Constantinople,  whence  he 
made  e.vtensive  journeys  through  Europe.  In 
1817  he  went  to  the  L'nited  States.  He  served 
in  the  Venezuelan  Revolutionary  Army,  and 
later  entered  the  Colombian  service,  in  which 
he  rose  in  1820  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel.  From 
1831  to  1838  he  prepared  maps  of  the  State  of 
Venezuela,  being  compelled,  for  the  purpose  of 
topographical  surveys,  to  explore  the  deserts  of 
Guiana,  and  to  penetrate  nearly  to  the  sources 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  results  of  this  undertaking 
he  published  in  Paris  in  1841,  under  the  title 
Resumen-  de  la  geografia  de  Venezuela  (with  an 
atlas).  He  subsequently  made  surveys  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  iuteroceanic  ship-canal. 

CODDE,  kod'de,  Pieter  (c.l5981678).  A 
Dutch  painter,  born  in  Amsterdam.  He  is  of 
tlie  school  of  Frans  Hals,  and  is  known  to  have 
completed  one  of  the  latter's  pictures.  His  sub- 
jects, generally  groups  of  people  drinking,  sing- 
ing, or  dancing,  are  brilliantly  painted  and  have 
much  spirit.  The  best  of  them  is  "The  Ball" 
(1633).  His  treatment  of  costume  is  especially 
good.  It  is  only  recently  tliat  his  works  have 
been  clearly  identified  and  their  value  under- 
stood. 

COD'DINGTOKT,  Wir.Li.\M  (1001-78).  One  of 
the  foTUiders.  and  the  first  Governor,  of  the  Col- 
onv  of  Rhode  Island.     He  was  born  in  Boston, 
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Lincolnshire,  England;  came  to  Plynioulli  Col- 
ony in  1030  with  a  coniinission  as  nia^jistrate, 
landed  at  Salem,  and  was  for  some  time  a  trader 
in  Boston.  He  undertook  the  defense  of  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  opposed  similar  persecution  in 
other  cases,  but  witliout  success.  In  1038,  with 
eighteen  others,  he  removed  to  the  island  of 
Aquidnek  (later  Rhode  Island),  and  founded  a 
colony  which  was  to  be  "judged  and  guided  hy 
the  laws  of  Christ."  Coddington  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1G40.  and  held  the  ollice  until  tlic  Colony 
was  incorporated  in  the  charter  with  Pnivideuce 
Plantations  in  1647.  He  went  to  England  in 
1649,  and  two  years  later  obtained  a  commission 
to  govern  Aquidnek  and  Couanicut  for  life.  His 
opponents  in  the  Colony,  through  Tloger  Williams 
and  Jolin  Clark,  succeeded  in  having  this  re- 
voked (1052);  but  Coddington  did  not  fiiuiUy 
submit  until  1655.  He  became  a  Quaker  in 
1666,  and  from  1674  until  his  death  was  again 
in  office  as  Governor.  He  left  a  w-ork  entitled. 
Demonstration  of  True  Lore  unto  the  Rulers  of 
Massachusetts  (1674).  Consult  "William  Cod- 
dington in  Rhode  Island  Colonial  AtTairs,"  No.  4 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts  (Provi- 
dence, 1898). 

CODE  (from  Lat.  caudex  or  codex,  trunk  of  a 
tree,  tablet  for  writing).  The  word  code  is 
often  loosely  employed  to  describe :  ( 1 )  A  set 
of  rules  of  any  sort,  as  when  wc  speak  of  the 
moral  code  or  of  the  code  of  honor.  (2)  Any 
compilation  of  legal  rules,  from  a  collection  of 
early  customs  like  the  Salic  law  down  to  the 
building  laws  of  a  modern  municipality. 

As  a  modern  legal  term,  the  «ord  code  (Fr. 
code,  It.  codice,  Sp.  codigo,  Ger.  Gesetzbuch] 
may  be  defined  as  an  orderly  presentation,  in 
statutory  form,  of  some  distinct  branch  or 
fairly  extensive  portion  of  the  law.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  Latin  America  there 
are  regularly  in  each  State:  (1)  A  civil  code, 
setting  forth  the  law  of  persons,  domestic  rela- 
tions, property,  obligations,  and  succession;  (2) 
a  commercial  code:  (3)  a  penal,  or  criminal, 
code;  (4)  a  code  of  civil  procedure:  and  (5)  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure.  Systematic  arrange- 
ments of  other  and  less  extensive  portions  of 
the  law,  resembling  the  English  Consolidation 
Acts,  are  sometimes  termed  codes,  but  more  com- 
monly laws.  For  European  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can civil  codes,  see  paragraph  VIII.  of  the  sub- 
title History,  in  the  article  Civil  Law. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
have  been  revised  by  eliminating  obsolete  and 
repealed  enactments  (Revised  Statutes,  1870, 
1885)  ;  and  statutes  relating  to  certain  subjects 
have  been  brought  together  in  consolidation  acts, 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  imiiortant  are  the 
statute-law  revision  and  civil-iiroccdure  acts  of 
1881  and  1883:  but  the  only  important  acts  in 
which  the  statutory  and  common-law  rules  re- 
lating to  a  given  subject  have  been  combined 
are:  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (1SS2):  the 
Partnership  Act  (1890);  and  the  Sale-of-Goods 
Act  (1893).  In  British  India  codification  has 
been  carried  much  further.  Not  only  have  the 
general  and  provincial  statutes  been  revised,  but 
there  are  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
(1859  and  1861,  new  codes  1882  and  1898),  a 
penal  code  (1860),  and  acts  nearly  equivalent 
to  codes  governing  contracts  (1872),  and  trans- 
fers of  property,  easements,  and  trusts  (1882). 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have  ado|)ted 
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or  adapted  some  of  the  Indian  codes.  Canads, 
New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and 
Queensland  have  criminal  codes. 

In  tlie  L'nited  Stales  the  general  or  public 
statutes  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  States,  are  periodically 
revised,  and  these  revisions  are  sometimes  called 
codes.  When  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  re- 
vision is  passed  by  the  Legislature,  it  replaces 
the  original  acts.  The  Revised  Statutes  are 
grouped  according  to  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal,  and  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is 
sometimes  systematic,  but  more  often  alphabeti- 
cal. Under  either  arrangement  these  compila- 
tions ordinarily  contain  more  or  less  ccmiplete 
codes  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  and  some- 
times codes  of  civil  procedure.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  States  have  separate  codes  of  pro- 
cedure; a  small  number  have  separate  penal 
codes.  The  Revised  Statutes  rarely  include  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  civil  code,  and 
only  four  States  (California,  Louisiana,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota)  have  separate  codes 
of  this  character:  for  in  most  of  the  States  the 
substantive  private  law,  especially  the  law  of 
personal  property  and  of  contracts,  is  still  in 
the  main  common  law.  In  Louisiana,  where  the 
common  law  has  never  obtained,  there  has  been 
a  civil  code  since  1808;  but  no  State  has  j'et 
passed  a  civil  code  which  completely  supersedes 
the  conmion  law.  The  first  attempt  to  combine 
common  and  statutory  law  in  a  civil  code  was 
made  in  Georgia  in  1860,  in  connection  with  a 
general  revision  of  the  law;  but  this  code  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  comjilete  enactment  of  the 
common  law.  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Texas  have  gone 
further  than  most  of  the  other  States  in  enact- 
ing common-law  rules,  but  not  so  far  as  Geor- 
gia,. The  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  en.act- 
ment  of  the  common  law  is  found  in  a  civil  code 
which  was  drafted  in  New  York,  but  which  was 
not  adopted  in  that  State.  It  was  adopted  in 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  1865,  and  in  California. 
1872;  and  many  of  its  provisions  have  passed 
into  the  laws  of  ^Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
This  code,  although  frequently  revised,  has  not 
completely  sujierseded  the  common  law.  Consult 
Estate  of  Apiile,  60  Cal.  432. 

The  question  of  codification,  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  is  practically  a  question 
of  the  advisability  of  transforming  eomnum  law- 
into  statutory  law.  The  conditions  are  different 
fi'om  those  which  have  prevailed  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  There  the  earlier  modern  codi- 
fications were  provincial;  and  they  were  made 
partly  to  protect  existing  customs  against  the  Ro- 
manizing tendencies  of  the  courts,  and  partly  to 
substitute,  for  the  Roman  laws,  civil  and  canon 
laws  written  in  the  vernacular.  The  great  codes 
now  in  force  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  were 
constructed  to  replace  the  earlier  local  provincial 
and  State  codes  and  to  establisli  uniform  nation- 
al law.  The  codification  movement  in  Switzerland 
has  the  same  purpose ;  it  pro])oses  to  substitute 
federal  law  for  cantonal  law.  (Sec  Civil  Law, 
nistorii,  VIII.)  In  England  the  existing  com- 
mon law  is  national,  and  codification  by  act  of 
Parliament  will  simply  change  its  form  and  the 
mode  of  its  future  development.  In  the  LTnited 
States,  also,  the  common  law  is  national;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Congress  cannot 
codify  the  common  law  for  the  States,  codifica- 
tion is  possible  only  in  the  form  of  State  codes; 
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ami  even  if  the  St.ite  codes  were  uniform  at  the 
outset,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  tlieni  >iui- 
fonn.  Coditication  in  the  United  States  aeeord- 
ingly  means  tlie  deliberate  creation  of  a  diversity 
of  laws  similar  to  that  which  has  made  national 
coditication  necessary  in  Europe.  An  ojiposite 
movement,  toward  uniformity,  is  represented 
in  tile  United  States  by  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Act,  drafted  in  1890  by  commissioners 
from  the  several  States  and  already  enacted  in  a 
considerable  numlje'r  of   States  and  Territories. 

Bibliography.  Bentham's  works,  especially 
liis  Vieiv  of  a  Complete  Code  of  Law  (Edin- 
burgh, 1843)  ;  Savigny,  The  Vocation  of  Our 
Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence  (1814; 
trans,  by  Hayward,  London,  1831);  Field, 
Speeches,  Argnmciits,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers 
(New  York,  1884-90);  Carter,  Proposed  Codifi- 
cation  of  Our  Conunon  Laic  (Xew  York,  1884)  ; 
Provinces  of  the  Written  and  Unwritten  Law 
(New  York,  1889);  Dillon,  Our  Legal  Chaos 
(New  York)  ;  F.  J.  Stimson  and  Munroe  Smith, 
"Statute  and  Common  Law,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (New  York,  1888-89)  ; 
llbert.  Legislative  Metliods  and  Forms  (London, 
1901). 

CODE  NAPOLEON.  Properly,  the  entire 
body  of  French  law  as  contained  in  the  so-called 
Five  Codes  promulgated  between  1804  and  1810. 
In  general  usage,  however,  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  first  of  these,  tlie  code  of  civil  or  private 
law  enacted  in  1804  and  still  in  force.  The  re- 
lation of  this  code  to  the  general  development  of 
European  law  is  indicaled  in  Civil  Law^  His- 
tory, VIII.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
(1789)  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  laws  by 
wliicli  different  ))arts  of  France  were  governed, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  general  or  national 
code  was  one  of  the  reforms  urgently  demanded. 
Such  a  code  was  promised  in  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  and  the  Conveiition  caused  a  code  to  be 
draughted  in  1793:  but  this  draught  was  rejected 
because  it  contained  "no  new  and  grand  ideas, 
suitable  to  the  regenerated  France."  It  was  not 
until  the  revolutionary  storm  had  spent  its  force 
and  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  had  established 
a  strong  goverinnent  tliat  the  work  could  be 
pushed  tlirough.  In  .July,  1800,  tlie  task  was 
intrusted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  in  France,  chief  among  them 
being  Bigot-Preameneu,  JIalleville.  Portalis,  and 
Tronchet.  Tliese  men  completed  tlieir  worii  in 
four  months.  After  the  proposed  code  liad  been 
approved  by  the  principal  courts  of  justice,  it 
was  discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,  where  Na- 
poleon displayed  great  interest  in  the  work  and 
made  many  slirewd  suggestions,  and  it  was  then 
submitted,  title  by  title,  to  the  legislative  body. 
Here  it  encountered  opposition,  because  it  was 
considered  too  conservative:  and  it  was  not 
passed  until  the  legislature  had  been  reformed 
into  docility.  The  entire  code  was  promulgated 
March  21.  1804,  as  Code  civil  des  Frajifais.  In 
1807  the  title  was  changed  to  Code  Napoleon. 
These  two  designations  have  since  prevailed  al- 
ternately, according  to  the  form  of  government. 
After  the  completion  of  the  civil  code,  other 
codes  were  adopted,  dealing  with  civil  procedure, 
penal  law.  criminal  |iroccdure.  and  commerce. 

The  Code  Naiioleon  introduced  little  new  law. 
It  was  a  compromise  between  the  customary  law 
of  the  northern  provinces,  which  was  suVxtan- 
tially  German,  and  the  law  of  eastern  and  south- 


ern France,  which  was  mainly  Koman.  It  con- 
sists of  tliree  "books.'  The  first  deals  with  per- 
sons, including  family  relations.  The  second 
deals  with  rights  in  things,  but  does  not  include 
the  law  of  pledge  and  mortgage.  The  third,  en- 
titled "Various  modes  of  acquiring  ownership," 
includes  succession,  by  testament  and  ab  intes- 
tato;  matrimonial  property  law;  the  law  of  liens 
and  mortgages;  and  tlie  rules  regarding  proscrip- 
tion. 

The  great  merits  of  the  code  are  simplicity 
(sometimes  secured  by  superficiality)  and  clear- 
ness of  statement.  In  spite  of  these  merits,  the 
code  has  aroused  the  usual  amount  of  contro- 
versies, some  of  which  are  still  unsettled,  and  has 
required  no  little  judicial  interpretation.  To 
contemporary  jurists  it  seemed  fairly  complete; 
but  experience  has  revealed  many  "open  places' 
which  have  been  filled,  in  part  by  judicial  deci- 
sions and  in  jiart  by  supplementary  legislation. 
There  has  been  also  considerable  legislative 
amendment. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  as  a  result  of  French  con- 
(luests,  was  introduced  before  1814  into  many 
parts  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  In  most 
instances  independent  national  codes  have  since 
been  substituted :  but  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still 
in  force  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  several 
Swiss  cantons,  and  in  Italy  the  newer  codes 
are  largely  based  upon  the  French.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  code  of  Louisiana,  of  most  of  the 
Central  American  and  South  American  codes,  and 
of  the  Spanisli  Code  of  1889.  The  Code  Napo- 
leon is  contained  in  Roger  and  Sorel,  Codes  et 
lois  nsuellcs  (15th  ed.  Paris,  1883).  There  are 
commentaries  by  Marcade  and  Pont,  Explication 
thforique  et  pratique  du  code  civil  (Paris,  1874- 
94)  ;  Mourlon,  Rep<^titions  fcrites  sur  le  Code 
Napoleon   (12th  ed.  Paris,  1885). 

CODE'INE  ( from  Gk.  KiiSeia,  kOdeia,  a  poppy- 
head).  C,,,H.,NO,-.  One  of  tlie  alkaloids  found  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  relatively  small 
quantities.  In  chemical  constitution  it  is  close- 
ly allied  to  morphine,  from  which  it  is  now  usu- 
:illy  pre]iared.  Its  ])hysiological  action  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  morphine,  and  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine to  diminish  sensibility  to  pain :  it  is  also 
sometimes  prescribed  in  diabetes.  Codeine  is  a, 
white  crystalline  substance  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  other  organic  liquids.  It  may  be 
readily  identified  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  a  trace  of 
ferric  chloride  solntion,  which  produces  a  blue 
coloration.  The  medicinal  dose  of  codeine  is 
from  one-quarter  to  two  grains. 

CO'DEX  (Lat.,  trunk  of  a  tree,  tablet).  The 
name  'codex'  seems  to  have  been  applied  first  to 
books  that  were  made  by  laying  sheets  one  on  an- 
other, like  tablets,  in  sets  of  three,  four,  or  more. 
Each  one  of  such  sets,  when  folded  and  stitched 
together,  constituted  a  book  (liber)  in  the 
more  technical  sense.  Any  number  of  these 
'books'  might  be  bound  together  in  a  large  book 
or  code.x.  In  distinction  from  the  codex,  the 
volume  or  roll  was  made  by  pasting  or  stitching 
the  separate  sheets  together  edgewise,  thus  form- 
ing a  long  ribbon  Avliich  had  to  be  rolled  in  order 
to  be  easily  liandled. 

The  word  is  at  present  used  almost  exclusively 
for  manuscript  cojiies  of  the  whole  or  parts  of 
tlie  Bible  or  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
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Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  former 
are  noted  in  the  article  on  the  Xew  Testament 
text.  (See  Bible.)  About  .v.u.  200  the  lotlex 
form  began  to  supplant  tlie  roll  form.  The  ear- 
lier codiees  appear  to  have  been  larjj;cr  than  the 
later  ones.  It  was  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  open  roll,  with  its  several 
parallel  columns  of  reading  nialter,  that  the 
early  codices  were  written  with  three  or  even 
four  columns  on  a  page.  Later  it  was  more 
usual  to  write  but  two,  and  tinally  but  one.  Co- 
dices were  of  either  paper  or  parchment — of 
various  grades — the  latter  being  always  the  more 
common.  The  oldest  codices  were  written  in 
uncial  script — that  is.  in  semi-capitals;  the  let- 
ters being,  as  a  rule,  separate  from  each  other. 
They  are  without  word-divisions,  punctuation, 
breathings,  or  accents.  The  separate  books  have 
only  the  simplest  titles.  In  the  lifth  and  sixth 
centuries  the  text  ^^■as  broken  up  into  large  sec- 
tions beginning  with  large  capital  letters,  ac- 
cents and  breathings  were  introduced,  the  titles 
enlarged,  and  more  or  less  of  introductory  mat- 
ter added.  Some  slight  attempts  at  decoration 
were  also  indulged  in.  Late  uncial  codices,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  were  frequent- 
ly elaborately  decorated  with  the  parchment 
colored  jjurple  and  the  text  written  in  gold  or 
silver  letters — e.g.  the  Codex  Rossanensis.  In 
the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  decorated 
or  illuminated  manuscripts  were  manufactured 
in  large  numbers.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
uncial  liand  gave  way  to  the  cursive  or  rimning 
hand.  Codices  so  written  are  called  minuscules, 
,  in  distinction  from  the  majuscules  or  uncials. 
For  other  particulars,  see  Bible:  Book;  Pale- 
ography;  Textual  Ckiticism. 

Consult:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to 
the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Veiv  Testament 
(London,  1894);  Gregory,  Textkrilik  des  neuen 
Testaments  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Birt,  Das  antike 
Buchicesen  (Berlin,  1882);  Wattenbach,  Falii- 
ogruphic   (Leipzig,  1877-78). 

CO'DI.a;'UM:.      See  Crotox. 

CODICIL  (Lat.  codicillus,  little  book  or  writ- 
ing, dim.  of  codex,  code).  A  supplement  to  a 
will,  whereby  anything  omitted  is  added,  or  any- 
thing in  the  body  of  the  will  is  revoked  or  ex- 
plained or  changed,  as  to  provide  for  altered 
circumstances  of  the  testator  or  beneficiaries. 
A  codicil  is  authenticated  or  executed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  will,  and  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  will. 

There  may  be  as  many  codicils  to  a  will  as  a 
testator  cares  to  make,  and  where  a  provision 
in  a  codicil  is  inconsistent  with  a  provision  in 
a  will,  the  provision  in  the  codicil  governs,  as 
the  purpose  of  making  the  codicil  is  to  express 
the  testator's  latest  wishes  as  to  the  disposition 
of  his  property  after  his  death.  By  the  Roman 
and  early  English  law  a  codicil  was  an  informal 
will,  made  without  the  appointment  of  executors, 
which  was  considered  necessary  in  a  valid  will; 
hut  the  term  is  no  longer  used  in  this  sense.  See 
Will,  and  tlie  authorities  there  cited. 

CODIFICATION.     See  Code. 

CODLING.  A  squirrel-hake  (see  Hake),  or 
some  otlier  species  of  the  genus  Phycis. 

CODLING  MOTH.  A  small  tortricid  moth 
(Carijocujis/i  punionrUa) ,  the  most  serious  pest 
of  the  apple  (q.v.).  The  females,  issue  from 
their  cocoons  in  the  spring  and  lay  their  eggs  in 


the  early  evening  upon  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  occasion;illy  upon  the  forming  fruit. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  eleven  days,  and  the 
young  larvie  penetrate  the  fruit  usually  by  way 
of  the  ciilyx.  In  about  twenty  days  they  reach 
full  growth,  leave  the  fruit,  crawl  to  a  twig  and 
thence  down  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  they 
spin  their  cocoons  and  transform  to  pupie.  The 
moths  issue  in  two  weeks.  The  moth  has  a  wing 
e\])anse  of  less  than  three-fourths  of  ;in  inch. 
The  general  color  is  grayish  brown  with  coppery 
uictallic  markings.  It  lays  eggs  for  ;i  second  gen- 
eration usually  upon  the  fruit,  and  hibernates  in 
the  cocoon.  The  best  remedy  consists  in  spraying 
with  an  ar.senical  mixture  such  as  Paris  green  or 
arsenate  of  lead.  Two  sprayings  in  the  early 
]iart  of  the  season  are  advised;  one  a  few  days 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  other  two 
weeks  later.  If  necessary,  sid)sc(|uent  sprayings 
are  made.  The  banding  of  the  trees  with  bag- 
ging aft'ords  the  larva'  convenient  places  for 
transforming.  The  bands  are  examined  from 
time  to  time  and  the  cocoons  <lestroyed.  Con- 
sult Simpson,  The  CodUnij  Moth.  Bulletin  Xo.  4. 
new  series.  Division  of  Kntomology,  l'i\ited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington, 
1 908  I . 

COD-LIVER  OIL  (Oleum  Morrhuw,  or  Oleum 
Jecoris  Aselli) .  One  of  the  most  valuable  thera- 
peutic agents  at  the  ilisposal  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  fixed  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  livers  of  the  cod  (Gudus  callarias) 
and  of  other  related  species  of  fish  that  are 
caught  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  better  food  and  is 
more  rapidly  absorbed  than  any  other  oil ;  its 
value  as  a  food  is  due  mainly  to  its  being  much 
more  readily  oxidized  than  other  oils.  The  bene- 
fit derived  from  it  in  disease  associated  with 
loss  of  flesh  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  given 
in  tuberculosis,  in  rickets,  in  tertiary  syphilis, 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  eczema,  in  many 
nervous  diseases,  in  general  feebleness,  etc.  It 
should,  however,  be  administered  with  some  cau- 
tion, and  in  moderate  quantities,  larger  doses 
being  liable  to  cause  sickness  and  diarrhtea.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  oil  is  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  through 
which  it  is  readily  and  certainly  absorbed;  this 
treatment  is,  of  course,  disagreeable  on  account 
of  the  nauseating  smell  of  the  oil.  The  taste 
of  the  oil  may  be  masked  to  some  extent  by  tak- 
ing it  in  coflee  or  in  whisky,  or  by  adding  to  a 
dose  of  the  oil  a  few  drops  of  ether  and  ;>  drop 
of  oil  of  peppermint.  The  taste  is  completely 
abolished  by  taking  the  oil  in  soft  gelatin  cap- 
sules now  prepared  by  many  manufacturing 
houses:  after  remaining  in  such  capsules  for 
some  time,  the  oil  turns  rather  d.'irk.  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  thereby  deteriorated.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  often  taken  in  the  form  of  emulsions.  An 
emulsion  recommended  by  many  medical  men 
contains,  besides  cod-liver  oil.  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  powdered  tragacanth.  elixir  of  saecluirin, 
sodimu  bicarbonate,  tincture  of  benzoin,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  water. 
With  malt  extract,  too,  eod-liver  oil  makes  an 
excellent  emulsion.  The  conunon  dose  of  the 
pure  oil  is  from  a  dessertspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful    three    times   a    day. 

ilAXUF.^CTiRE.  In  preparing  the  oil  for 
medicinal  purposes,  only  perfectly  healthy  livers 
should  be  used,  and  the  green-colored    (or  spot- 
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ted),  diseased  livers  rejected.  In  former  times 
the  oil  was  obtained  as  follows.  The  fishermen 
would  stow  away  the  livers  in  barrels,  whicli 
were  kept  unopened  till  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season;  that  is  to  say,  from  one  to  four  months. 
During  that  time  the  livers  would  uinlergo  putre- 
faction, their  hepatic  cells,  containing  the  oil, 
would  burst  open,  and  the  escaping  brownish- 
yellow  oil  (called  pale  oil)  would  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  barrels  and  be  drawn  ofT.  The  livers 
would  then  be  allowed  to  undergo  further  putre- 
faction, and  a  quantity  of  dark-brown  oil  (called 
Ught-bioivii  oil)  would  again  be  drawn  oil'. 
Finally,  by  heating  the  disintegrated  liver-resi- 
dues tlius  obtained  above  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture of  water,  a  last  quantit_y  of  oil  (called  hroU'ii 
oil,  though  really  black)  would  be  obtained.  This 
primitive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
which  would  render  the  oil  too  repulsive  to  most 
patients  to  swallow,  is  still  employed  to  some 
extent.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
oil.  however,  now  reaching  the  market  is  pre- 
pared in  a  much  cleaner  way  by  the  steam 
process  first  introduced  by  Jloller  in  1853.  In- 
stead of  allowing  the  livers  to  undergo  putre- 
factive decomposition,  MoUer  obtained  the  oil 
by  simply  heating  for  about  three  hours  the 
fresh  livers,  which  were  carefully  selected, 
cleaned  by  washing  with  water,  and  separated 
from  the  gall-bladders. 

To  avoid  delay,  the  livers  are  often  heated  on 
board  vessels,  in  wooden  apparatus,  steam  being 
conducted  directly  into  the  mass  of  livers.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  livers  are  heated  in  tinned 
sheet-iron  vessels,  either  single  or  double  walled. 
The  single-walled  apparatus  is  heated  over  large 
water-baths ;  the  double- walled  by  passing  steam 
into  the  space  inclosed  between  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  walls.  In  all  these  apparatus 
the  temperature  is  about  that  of  boiling  water. 
An  improvement  recommended  during  recent 
years  consists  in  heating  the  livers  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  tem[)erature.  for  a  nuich  shorter 
time,  and  as  far  as  possible  out  of  contact 
with  the  air:  it  is  asserted  that  in  this  man- 
ner the  oxidation  of  the  oil  may  be  almost 
completely  prevented  and  that  the  oil  would, 
therefore,  not  become  rancid,  nor  acquire  the 
disagreeable  property  of  causing  eructations. 

CoMPCSiTiON.  Besides  a  large  proportion  of 
fats,  cod-liver  oil  has  been  shown  to  contain  (1) 
a  peculiar  principle  called  giiduin  (CrJ^vPsi)  ; 
(2)  a  crystalline  substance  called  morrhtiol ;  (3) 
traces  of  bromine  and  iodine;  (4)  biliary  prin- 
ciples; and  other  substances.  The  brown  oils 
contain  also  considerable  quantities  of  ptomaines, 
which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  health;  bleach- 
ing brown  oil  by  sunlight  only  masks  the  pres- 
ence of  such  substances  without  destroying  their 
injurious  properties,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
resorted  to.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
gieat  benefit  derived  from  cod-liver  oil  in  tuber- 
culosis is  due  to  the  specific  action  of  some 
active  principle  that  must  be  contained  in  the 
oil.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  effect  is 
due  to  nothing  but  the  food-value  of  the  fatty 
constituents  of  the  oil.  These  fats  are  commonly 
assumed  to  consist,  like  other  natural  fats,  of 
the  glyeerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  .stearic 
acids.  Holler's  chemist.  P.  M.  Heyerdahl,  states, 
on  the  contrary,  that  cod-liver  oil  contains  a 
little  palmitic,  but  no  oleic  or  stearic  acid;  ac- 
cording to  him  it  consists  mainly  of  the  glyeer- 


ides of  tlierapic  and  jecoleic  acids  (CuHjjOa  and 

t-'uHsaO.,  respectively),  two  unsaturated  organic 
acids  which  are  not  known  to  e.xist  anywhere  else 
in  nature,  and  to  which  the  therapeutic  action  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  due.  The  solid  fat  that  is  some- 
times removed  by  freezing  the  oil  is,  according 
to  Heyerdahl,  also  composed  mainly  of  those 
glyeerides;  so  that  its  removal  ajipears  to  serve 
no  purpose  whatever.  In  view  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  fats  of  cod-liver  oil  imdergo 
oxidation,  the  oil  should  be  kept  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  Cod-liver  oil  is  now  prepared  in 
Norway,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Great  Britain,  Iceland,  and  Russia.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  oil  reaching  the 
market  comes  from  Lofoten  and  Romsdal  in 
Norway. 

CODOGNO,  ko-do'nyo.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Milan,  north  Italy,  30  miles  east  of 
Pavia  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  It  is  the  principal 
export  market  for  Parmesan  cheese,  and  has  tan- 
neries and  linen,  silk,  and  majolica  factories. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  11,444;  in  1901, 
11,594. 

COD'RINGTON,  Sir  Edw.\kd  (1770-1851). 
A  British  admiral,  born  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1783,  and  at  Trafalgar  (Oc- 
tober 21,  1805)  was  captain  of  the  Orion.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  ilediterranean  and  in 
North  America,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral in  1821.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
and  commanded  the  English.  Russian,  and  French 
ileets  against  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(q.v. ),  immediately  after  which  he  was  recalled 
for  having  exceeded  his  orders.  He  was  made  ad- 
miral in  1837.  Consult  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  Edward  Codrinqton.  edited  by  his  daughter. 
Lady  Bouchier  (London,  1873-75). 

CODRINGTON,  Sir  William  John  (1804- 
84).  An  English  general,  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington.  He  entered  the  army  in  1821.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  \A'ar  he  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  at  Inkermau,  and 
in  1855  succeeded  Sir  James  Simpson  .as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Crimea.  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1857,  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
from  1859  to  1865,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
general. 

CO'DRXJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K65pos,  Kodros). 
The  reputed  last  King  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son 
of  Melanthus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
B.C.  1060.  He  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life 
for  his  coiuitry  when  the  Dorians  once  invaded 
the  -Attic  territory.  .An  oracle  having  declared 
that  .\thens  would  he  saved  if  its  ruler  should 
perish  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  C'odrus,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  entered  the  Dorian  camp 
:ind  was  struck  down  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own 
making.  His  son  Medon  was  the  first  Archon 
chosen  fur  life. 

CO'DY,  Wii,i.i.\M  Frederick  (1845—).  An 
American  scout  and  showman,  known  as  'Buffalo 
Bill.'  He  was  born  in  Scott  County,  low-a,  and 
became  one  of  the  riders  of  the  Pony  Express 
(q.v.)  at  its  establishment  in  1860,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  Government 
scout  and  gtiide.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the 
Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  contracted  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad 
to  furnish  bufi'alo-meat  to  its  laborers  building 
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the  line,  in  this  ^^■ily  earning  the  name  'Buffalo 
Bill.'  He  was  afiain  with  the  army  as  scmit 
from  1808  to  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Nebraska  Legislature,  lie  served  iu  the  Kifth 
Cavalry  iu  the  Sioux  War  of  1876,  and  in  the 
battle  of  ludian  Creek  killed  Chief  Yellow  Hand. 
In  1883  he  organized  his  'Wild  West  Show,'  a 
representation  of  actual  life  on  tlie  plains,  and 
in  1887  took  the  '.show'  to  Europe  for  the  first 
time. 

COEDUCATION"  (Lat.  co-,  together  +  edu- 
catio,  education,  from  educare,  to  bring  up,  to 
educate).  The  association  of  the  sexes  in  the 
same  classes  for  instruction  is  a  system  that 
prevails  generally  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  quite  exten- 
sively in  Europe.  Except  in  a  few  large  Eastern 
cities,  as  Xew  York  and  Boston,  the  free  public 
elementary  school  in  the  United  States  is  a 
mixed  school.  On  the  other  hand,  somewhat  less 
than  half  tlie  private  elementaiy  schools  in  this 
country  are  either  for  boys,  or  for  girls,  ex- 
clusively, and  in  1899-1900  about  9  per  cent, 
of  the  pu]iil3  receiving  elementary  instruction 
were  in  such  schools.  The  Englisli  elementary 
schools  have  since  1891  become  practically  free, 
and  largely  coeducational.  In  France  each 
commune  having  more  than  500  inhabitants  must 
establish  a  separate  elementary  school  for  girls, 
unless  a  mixed  school  is  sanctioned  by  the  de- 
partmental council.  In  Prussia  the  Volksschu- 
ien,  or  people's  schools,  were,  according  to  the 
law  of  1871,  advised  to  separate  the  sexes  wher- 
ever possiI)le,  except  when  there  were  only  two 
teachers  in  a  school.  Nevertheless,  in  1896  the 
mixed  schools  exceeded  the  others  by  more  than 
half.  In  Switzerland  the  elementary  schools  are 
very  largely  mixed  schools :  but  the  course  of 
study  and  the  length  of  the  course  in  some 
cantons  vary  for  the  sexes,  while  in  Basel  the 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  separate.  In  Sweden 
practically  all.  and  in  Austria  85  per  cent,  of 
the  public  elementary  schools,  are  coeducational ; 
■while  in  Italy  the  reverse  is  true,  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  of  this  grade  having  such  a 
character. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, we  find  that  in  Europe  the  sexes  are  almost 
universally  separated.  In  Prussia  the  various 
classes  of  G^^nnasium  and  Realsehulen  are.  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  girls'  gymnasia,  for  boys 
exclusively.  Elsewhere  in  Germany,  where  girls 
are  given  public  secondary  education,  as  in 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  their  schools  are 
separated.  The  French  public  secondary  school 
system  consists  of  State  Ij'cees  and  commimal 
colleges  for  boys  and  girls  separately.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  of  Switzerland  and  for  the  most 
part  those  of  Sweden  keep  the  sexes  apart.  Eng- 
land has  no  public  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
The  private  secondary  schools  are,  to  a  slight 
extent,  coeducational  when  they  are  predomi- 
nantly day  schools  or  contain  younger  children. 
In  the  United  States  the  contrast  is  striking. 
In  1899  there  were  5495  public  high  schools,  of 
which  5439  were  coeducational.  22  for  girls  only, 
and  34  for  boys.  Of  1957  private  secondai-y 
schools,  1092  were  coeducational,  541  for  girls, 
and  324  for  boys,  exclusively.  The  public  normal 
schools  in  1898-99  numbered  166.  Of  these,  two 
were  distinctly  for  women :  twelve  had  no  men  in 
attendance,  though  ])resumably  coeducational : 
the    rest   contained   both    sexes.         Of    the    165 


private  normal  schools  five  prepare  kindergarten 
teachers  and  have  no  men  in  attendance,  one  is 
distinctly  for  women,  wliile  two  otlicrs  have  no 
men,  and  three  no  women  in  attendance.  The 
rest  have  a  mi.xed  attendance.  Tlie  English 
training-schools  for  teaeliers,  tlie  French  primary 
and  superior  normal  schools,  and  the  Prussian 
normal  schools  separate  the  sexes. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  stated  above  will 
show  that  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  they 
bear  out  the  general  theory  current  there,  that 
the  se.xes  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible 
in  education.  Wherever  separate  schools  can  he 
maintained,  the  French  and  Prussian  systems 
require  them,  and  they  are  plainly  favored  by 
the  English.  Since,  however,  elementary  in- 
struction has  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
for  both  se.xes,  wherever  financial  considerations 
prevent  separate  schools,  the  elementary  school 
is  mixed.  And  it  is  this  financial  consideration 
that  has  most  largely  been  the  occasion  of  mixed 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  a  system  of  town  coedu- 
cational high  schools  was  in  1826  initiated  in 
Massachvisetts.  and  from  that  time  on  such 
schools  spread,  at  first  slowly,  then  rapidly, 
throughout  the  Republic,  until  to-day  they  are 
almost  within  reach  of  all.  The  victory  of 
public  secondary  education  was  in  general  the 
victory  of  coeducation. 

The  Civil  War  placed  both  elementary  and 
.secondary  education  largely  in  the  hands  of 
women  teachers.  There  accordingly  followed  a 
demand  on  their  part  for  better  opportunities 
for  instruction.  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Ohio  had,  in  1833.  admitted  women.  In  1855 
Antioch  College,  also  in  Ohio,  was  founded — co- 
educational from  the  beginning,  and  having  as 
its  first  president  Horace  ilann.  the  ardent  advo- 
cate of  this  system.  The  following  State  univer- 
sities were  from  the  beginning  coeducational : 
Utah,  opened  in  1850:  Iowa,  opened  in  1856; 
Washington,  opened  in  1862;  Kansas,  opened  in 
1860;  Minnesota,  opened  in  1868;  and  Nebra.ska, 
opened  in  1871.  The  State  universities  of  In- 
diana and  Michigan  admitted  women  in  1868 
and  1870  respectively.  To-day,  of  the  thirty- 
two  State  traiversities,  all  except  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  Louisiana  are  coeducational. 
Of  private  colleges,  Cornell,  after  an  investi- 
gation and  stimulated  by  a  generous  offer  from 
Henry  W.  Sage,  admitted  women  in  1872,  Other 
private  institutions  were,  however,  somewhat 
slow  to  follow.  Boston  University,  founded 
in  1873,  admitted  women  from  the  first,  and  in 
1883  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
became  coeducational.  To-day,  of  fifty-eight 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  four  are  inde- 
pendent colleges  for  women,  three  are  women's 
colleges  affiliated  with  colleges  for  men,  thirty 
are  coeducational,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
one,  five  have  affiliated  women's  colleges.  In 
addition,  all  the  great  university  foundations, 
except  Harvard  and  Princeton,  admit  women  to 
graduate  instruction.  Only  twelve  of  the  fifty- 
eight  institutions  admit  women  to  none  of  their 
departments:  and  these  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Women 
•  are  also  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  profes- 
sional colleges.  In  1899  eighty  out  of  149  col- 
leges of  medicine,  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-six 
colleges  of  law,  forty-four  otit  of  fifty-six  colleges 
of  dentistry,  and  forty-eight  out  of  fifty-two  eol- 
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leges  of  pharmacy  iu  the  United  Slates  were 
coeducational. 

In  Canada,  ilcGill  University  was  opened  to 
women  in  18S3.  To-day  all  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities, six  in  number,  admit  women.  The 
leading  universities  of  Australia  admit  women 
not  only  as  students,  but  as  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors, in  1S7S  the  University  of  London 
opened  all  degrees,  honors,  and  prizes  to  students 
of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms.  Victoria  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Wales  give  similar 
privileges  to  women.  The  University  of  Durham 
excludes  women  from  only  the  degree  in  theology. 
Cambridge  admits  women  to  nearly  all  university 
and  college  lectures  and  grants  a  titular  degree 
to  such  as  fulfill  the  regular  conditions.  This 
degree,  however,  does  not  admit  them  to  the 
governing  board  of  the  university.  At  Oxford 
women  are  admitted  to  nearly  all  university  and 
college  lectures,  except  those  in  medicine.  They 
may  take  the  examinations,  and  the  results  are 
announced,  but  they  do  not  receive  a  degree. 
The  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Aberdeen, 
Saint  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  admit 
women  to  all  degrees  except  in  law,  and  Aberdeen 
even  to  that.  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
grants  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes.  In  France 
women  are  admitted  to  lectures  on  the  same 
terms  with  men,  professors,  however,  having 
a   discretionary   power  of  exclusion. 

In  Germany  the  struggle  of  women  for  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  has  been  especially  stub- 
born, and  resistance  has  now  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  given  way.  To  be  admitted,  a  woman 
must  obtain  consent  from  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction, the  rector  of  the  university,  and  the 
professors  whose  courses  she  wishes  to  attend. 
Ordinarily  only  the  courses  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  are  thrown  open  to  them,  but  in  a  few 
cases  women  have  attended  courses  in  medicine 
and  law.  Heidellierg.  Freiburg,  and  Gottingen 
were  among  the  first  to  grant  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  to  women:  but  in  1898  Berlin,  perhaps  the 
most  conservative  of  all  in  this  respect,  bestowed 
this  degiee  on  Friiulein  Neimiann.  In  1898-99, 
315  women,  mostly  foreigners,  attended  the  Ger- 
man universities.  In  Austria,  since  1878.  women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  eight  universities  as 
hearers,  and  recently,  in  the  case  of  foreigners. 
as  matriculated  stvidents.  During  the  winter  of 
1890-1900  forty  women  were  registered  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1897  the  degree  of  M.D.  was 
granted  to  Fraulein  Possauer.  In  189.5  the  three 
Hungarian  universities  were  thrown  o]ien  to 
women,  and  graduates  of  the  medical  depart- 
ments are  allowed  to  practice.  The  Italian  imi- 
versities  h.ave,  since  1876,  all  been  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  with  men,  and  the  fe- 
male attendance  is  large.  The  medical  faculties 
of  the  Swedish  universities  were  opened  to  women 
in  1870.  and  those  of  law  and  philosophy  in  1873. 
In  1899  six  women  had  taken  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  in  Philosophy,  and  one  that  of  Doctor 
of  Liiws.  The  latter.  Fraulein  Eschelsson.  was 
made  privat-docent  (q.v. ),  to  lecture  on  civil  law. 
In  Switzerland  the  universities  are  all  open  to 
women,  and  in  most  cases  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men.  At  Zurich  women  were  formally 
admitted  in  1872,  and  they  are  even  permitted  to 
hold  professorial  chairs.  There  were,  in  1895, 
200  women  in  attendance,  and  a  woman  was  lec- 
turer on  Roman  law.  Women  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  men  to  the  Uni- 


versity of  Copenhagen  since  1875.  The  Spanish 
universities  and  those  of  the  Netherlands  are 
equally  open  to  both  se.xes.  Russian  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  has  had  a  stormy  history.  The 
medical  schools  were  opened  to  them  about  18G0, 
then  closed,  and  again  in  1872  reopened  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  the  Nihilism  that  sprang  up  among 
women  who  went  abroad,  and  i)articularly  to 
Switzerland,  to  study.  A  separate  medical 
.school  for  women  was  established  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1872,  suppressed  in  18S2  on  ac- 
count of  Nihilism,  and  iu  1897  reopened.  The 
universities  are  now  closed  to  women,  but  there 
are  higher  coui'scs  given  to  them  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg under  the  ilinister  of  Public  Instruction. 

In\'estigations  made  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  in  1803-94  by  the  University  of 
Virginia,  have  .shown  that  iu  coeducational  in- 
stitutions, according  to  testimony  gathered  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  women  equal 
or  even  surjiass  nien  in  excellence  of  scholarship. 
L'l)  to  1898  54  per. cent,  of  the  women  taking 
examinations  for  matriculation  at  the  University 
of  London  had  passed,  as  against  53  per  cent,  of 
men  for  the  same  period.  Nor  has  the  percent- 
age of  withdrawals  from  college  on  account  of 
liealth  been  greater  with  women  than  with  men. 
Investigations  into  the  health,  etc.,  of  college 
women  are  given  under  Collegi.\te  Educatioij 
FOR  WojiEX.  In  the  West,  where  coeducation  is 
practically  universal,  no  evil  consequences  have 
sprung  from  it,  and  there  is  but  slight  demand 
for  separate  schools.  The  main  oljjection  of  both 
male  and  female  students  to  coeducation  is  that 
it  implies  more  restraint  than  exists  where  the 
sexes  are  apart.  Of  the  many  arguments  for 
coeducation,  doubtless  that  of  economy  has  been 
most  cfl'ective.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  rejiort 
of  the  JIassaehusetts  Society  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  had  a  preponderance  of 
women  students  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  need 
for  a  separate  college.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  having  won.  in  most  cases,  their  contention 
for  admission  to  institutions  for  men.  the  advo- 
cates of  higher  education  for  women  are  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  toward  separate 
schools,  and  that  the  privilege  of  separate  edu- 
cation is,  particularly  in  the  East,  coming  to  be 
sought  and  preferred  by  women  rather  than  by 
men.  Consult:  Clarke,  Sex  in  Education  (Bos- 
ton, 1873)  ;  Fairchild,  "Coeducation  of  the 
Se.xes."  in  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  (^^'ashington.  1898).  and  Circular 
of  Information.  No.  2  (1883).  on  coeducation 
in  the  public  schools:  A.  Solman  Smith.  "Co- 
education of  the  Sexes  in  the  L'nited  States," 
with  l)ibliogra]ihy.  in  Report  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington.  1891- 
92)  ;  "Coeducation."  in  Report  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington.  1894- 
95). 

COEFFICIENT  (Lat.  co-,  together  +  efficere, 
to  work  out,  produce).  In  algebra,  any  factor 
of  an  expression  is  called  the  coefficient  of  the 
rest  of  the  ]iroduct.  The  word,  however,  is  usu- 
ally a|)plied  only  to  some  factor  whose  nu- 
merical value  is  expressed  or  known,  and  which 
appears  first  in  the  product — e.g.  in  the  expres- 
sion 3fla",  3  is  the  coefficient  of  ax,  and  3o  is  the 
coefficient  of  x.  Vieta  seems  to  have  introduced 
the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  (1591).  Since 
o  =  Id,  the  coefficient  1  may  be  understood  be- 
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fore   any   letter.     The   coetlicients   iii   any   alge- 
braic equation  of  the  form 

j'fl  +  a,an  -1  -f  u^o  --   + an   =0 

are  related  to  the  roots;  thus, 
i\  +   r-i  +   ■  ■  ■  r„=Si\  =  Oi,  An  +  >\>'i  +  ■  ■■ 
I'n  -  1  'a  =  S  i\i:^  =  —  a-,  .  ■  .  /•[f,  ...  fn  =  ±  <(d 
See   Equation  ;    for   differential    coeflicients,   see 
Calculus;     and   for    binomial    coefficients,    Bi- 

NOML\L   TlIEORKM. 

Detached  Coefficients.  In  many  operations 
with  algebraic  functions,  in  which  the  letters  are 
involved  in  ascending  or  descending  powers,  the 
required  calculation  may  be  performed  with  co- 
efficients only — e.g.  to  multiply 

x"  +  3x-]/  +  3x1/-  +  i'^  by  x"  +  2x1/  +  if 


1 

1 

4-  3  + 

3  + 

1 

2 

■    2  + 

6  -f 

(i  + 

2 

1 

1  - 

3  4- 

3  + 

\ 

1   +5-1-10  +  10  +  5  +  1 
Hence   t'   +    ox'y   +    lOxY   +    lOj')/'   +    5xy* 
+  y'  is  the  product. 

Indeterminate  Coefficients.  Jlany  func- 
tions may  be  expanded  to  any  desired  number  of 
terms  by  assuming  arbitrary  coefficients  whose 
values  are  determined  from  resulting  equations 

— e.g.  to  expand  to  4  terms,  assume 

^     ^       '  1— j; 

, =  o  +  ij  +  car  +  dx"  +  c  . . . 

1 — J- 

Then, 

1  =  t(  +  (  h—a )  X  +  (c—h )  X-  +  (d—c)  a;'  +  . . . 
If  a  =  1 ,  then 

6  —  (,  =  0,  c  —  6  =  0,  d  —  c  =  Q 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  =  1,  6  =  a  =  1,  c  =  6  —  1. 
(/  =  c  =  1.  etc.  Substituting  these  values  in 
our  assumed  equation,  we  find ; 

J—=:\  +  x+x'+x^  +  .... 
1 — X 

The  method  is  old  as  literal  algel)ra. 

In  physics,  a  constant  expressing  the  measure 
of  some  property  of  a  substance  is  often  called 
a  coefficient — e.g.  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  is 
the  quotient  of  the  stress  by  the  strain,  or  the 
quotient  of  the  applied  pressure  by  the  voluminal 
compression  produced.  The  coefficient  of  simple 
rigidity  is  the  ratio  of  the  shearing  stress  to  the 
shearing  strain.  The  coefficient  of  refraction 
(often  called  the  index  of  refraction)  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  light  in  the  first 
medium  to  its  speed  in  the  second.  This  ratio 
for  air  and  water  has  the  value  1..3.36,  repre- 
senting the  refractive  power  of  water.  The  co- 
efficient of  friction  is  the  quotient  of  the  resist- 
ance due  to  the  sliding  of  one  sulistance  on  an- 
other and  the  pressure  producing  the  contact. 
The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  amount  of 
expansion  of  a  body  of  unit  magnitude  due  to 
an  increase  of  1°  in  temperature. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  EXPANSION.  See 
Heat. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  EXPANSION  TOR 
GASES,     Sec  (Iasew,  General  Properties  of. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  FRICTION,  See  Fric- 
tion, I 

COEFFICIENT     OF     SELF-INDUCTION, 

and   Coefficient   of   Mutual   Induction.      See 
Electricity,  and  Induction. 

COEHOORN,  ko'horn.  A  small  mortar,  usu- 
ally made  of  bronze,  and  formerly  used  in  boats 
and  small  vessels  and  on  the  gang\vaj'3  of  larger 


.ships.  It  threw  a  shell  of  12  to  14  pounds 
weight.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  its  in- 
ventor, Coehoorn  (q.v,).  I'or  illustration,  see 
Artillery, 

COEHOORN.  kOo'hOrn,  COEHORN,  or  CO'- 
HORN,  .Mexno  van  (l(i41-1704).  .\  Dutch 
military  engineer.  He  was  Iroru  near  Leeuwar- 
dcn,  and  aSter  studying  at  the  Cniversity  of 
Franeker,  entered  the  Dutch  service  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  as  captain  in  an  infantry 
regiment.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Maes- 
triclit,  Graave,  and  Senetle,  in  lt>7.'{-74.  It  was 
at  the  siege  of  Graave  that  he  used  with  effect 
a  mortar  of  his  own  design,  later  called  after 
him.  After  the  peace  of  Ximeguen  (1G79)  he 
was  employed  to  fortify  the  various  Dutch  strong- 
holds. In  I6S5  he  published  his  important  work 
on  fortification,  Xieuwe  veslinyhuiiu:,  which  was 
speedily  translated  into  French  and  German, 
Coelioorn  was  actively  employed  during  the  wars 
of  William  of  Orange  against  French  aggression, 
and  at  Kaiserswerth,  Bonn,  Fleurus,  and  Xamur 
lie  showed  himself  no  mean  ojiponent  of  the  great 
N'aul^an.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1095,  and  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697) 
was  employed  to  refortify  several  of  the  Dutch 
towns.  When  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion began,  Coehoorn  was  at  once  dispatched  to 
the  front,  and,  by  his  brilliant  and  energetic 
generalship,  reduced  six  of  the  chief  French 
strongholds.  In  1704,  while  hastening  to  confer 
with  ilarlborough  at  The  Hague,  he  was  stricken 
down  l\y  apoplexy,  ilarch  17th,  Consult:  De 
Peyster,  Life  of  Coehoorn  (New  York,  1860)  ;  Bo- 
nomer,  Essui  general  de  fortification  (Paris, 
1814). 

CCELEBS  (se'lebz)  IN  SEARCH  OF  A 
WIFE,  A  novel  by  Hannah  Jloore  (1809),  giv- 
ing a  bachelor's  idea  of  a  model  wife. 

CCELENTERATA,  se-len'te-ra'ta  (Neo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  cwlenteron,  from  (Jk.  Koi\os,  hoilos, 
hollow  +  Hvrepov,  enteron.  intestine).  One  of 
the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  usually  ranked 
as  next  to  the  lowest  of  the  ty])es  of  Jletazoa;  the 
polyps  and  jelly-fishes.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  a  body-cavity  and  a  separate  cir- 
culatory system,  both  of  these  being  functionally 
replaced  by  tne  system  of  chambers  or  tubes  into 
which  the  mouth  opens.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  system  is  not  only  digestive,  but  that  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  bodj'-eavity,  it  is  some- 
times called  the  coelenleron.  ilore  commonly  the 
coelenteron  is  called  the  gastro-vascular  cavity, 
since  it  not  only  serves  as  a  stomach  for  diges- 
tion, but,  by  means  of  its  branches,  as  a  vascu- 
lar or  circulatory  system  in  conveying  food  (and 
perhaps  oxygen)  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  All 
of  the  Ctelenterata  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
radially  symmetrical,  and  generally  on  the 
number  4  or  6;  that  is,  they  can  be  divided  in 
either  four  or  six  vertical  planes,  and  the  result- 
ing halves  will  be  approximately  similai".  The 
Civlenterata  may  therefore  be  defined  as  radial- 
ly symmetrical,  iinsegmented  Metazoa,  having 
a  gastro-vascular  cavity.  In  most  Coelenterata 
there  is  no  anus,  waste  matter  from  the  digestive 
system  being  ejected  through  the  mouth.  Be- 
tween the  endodermal  lining  of  the  gastro-vascu- 
lar canals  and  the  ectodermal  covering  of  the  body 
is  a  structureless  layer,  known  as  the  supporting 
layer  or  'mesoglo?a.'  This  may  be  very  thin  and 
firm,  or  it  mav  be  very  thick  and  gelatinous.    It 
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contains  scatterod  nerve  and  muscle  cells,  skeletal 
cells,  and  pigment-cells. 

Tlie  mouth  is  usually  surrounded  with  a  circle 
of  tentacles,  which  function  both  as  organs  of 
touch  and  as  capturing  organs.  The  number 
of  these  oral  tentacles  varies  from  two  to  sev- 
eral hundred,  and  their  size  and  shape  vary 
quite  as  much.  On  these  tentacles,  and  often  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  there  are  batteries  of 
remarkable  stinging  cells.  (See  Nematocyst. ) 
These  are  wanting  in  only  one  class,  the  Cteno- 
phores  ( q.v. ) ..  The  sense-organs  of  the  Coelen- 
terata  are  very  simple,  as  a  rule,  and  many 
forms  have  no  other  sense  than  that  of  touch. 
Pigment  eyes  and  positional  organs  of  several 
kinds  occur  in  the  free-swimming  forms. 


FEATURES    OF    C(ELENTERATA. 

1.  General  anatomy  :  ;i,  mouth;  s,  gullet;  6,  cavity  of 
the  body  (enteron) ;  e,  integument,  composed  of  ectoderm 
and  eudoderm,  separated  by  a  space;  c  c,  convoluted 
cords  (craspeda)  containing  thread-cells  (see  2),  and  form- 
ing the  free  edges  of  the  mesentery  (m) ;  1 1,  tentacles: 
r.  reproductive  organ  contained  within  the  mesentery.  2. 
Thread-cell  or  stinging-cell  (nematocyst)  of  a  hydra,  un- 
discharged:  a,  formative  matrix  (cnidoblast):  h,  coiled 
thread  within  the  cell ;  c,  trigger  hair  (cnidocil).  3.  The 
same  everted  and  discharged" by  rupture  of  the  cell  follow- 
ing a  touch  upon  the  cnidocil. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  eggs  are  set 
free  and  fertilized  in  the  water.  In  their  life 
history  the  Coelenterata  show  some  of  the  most 
interesting  plienomena  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  To  understand  them  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  animals  not  only  reproduce  by 
means  of  eggs,  but  even  more  frequently,  like 
plants,  by  budding,  and  that  oftentimes,  as  in 
plants,  tlie  buds  do  not  become  detached,  but  re- 
main connected  with  the  parent  stock  as  long  as 
they  live.  Moreover,  in  the  type  of  Coelenterata 
we  have  two  very  different  sorts  of  individuals — 
those  which  are  bell-shaped  and  free-swimming, 
known  as  medusre  (q.v.).  and  those  which  are 
more   or   less   cvlindrical,   and   are    attached   to 


some  object,  known  as  polyps  (q.v.).  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  the  polyp  form  of  a  species  may 
give  rise  to  a  medusa  l)v  budding,  and  that  me- 
dusa breaks  away  and  becomes  free-swinnning; 
it  gives  rise  to  eggs  which  in  turn  develop  into 
attached  polyps.  This  process  is  simple  altenia- 
lioii  of  generations  (q.v.) — that  is,  each  genera- 
tion is  like  its  grandparents,  and  not  like  its 
parents.  The  process  may  become  simplified, 
until  the  medusa  generation  is  entirely  lost,  by 
the  medusa  bud  never  getting  free  from  the 
polyp  and  ultimately  losing  even  the  appearance 
of  a  medusa.  Or  the  process  may  become  very 
much  complicated  by  additional  generations  pro- 
duced by  budding  coming  in  between  the  others. 
The  forms  which  produce  the  eggs  are  of  course 
the  sexual  generations,  while  those  that  produce 
the  buds  are  the  ase-riial. 

Tlie  interesting  and  important  question  as  to 
wliellicr  the  first  Coelenterata  were  medusoid  or 
polypoid  forms  has  been  vigorously  debated, 
but  is  by  no  means  fully  determined  yet.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  buds  so  often  remain  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  parent,  we  find  more 
or  less  complicated  colonies  or  stocks  very  com- 
mon. These  may  be  free-swimming,  as  in  the 
siphonophores  (q.v. J.  having  then  arisen  from 
medusa»;  or  they  may  be  fixed  as  in  all  corals 
(q.v.),  and  in  such  cases  have  arisen  from 
])olyps.  In  most  such  colonies,  owing  to  the 
division  of  labor  that  has  taken  place,  we  have 
differently  appearing  individuals  in  one  colony, 
some  being  adapted  to  locomotion,  some  to  cap- 
turing prey,  some  to  digesting  food,  some  for  de- 
fensive purposes,  and  some  simply  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  Coelenterata  are  a  large  group,  of  many 
hundred  species,  widely  distributed  in  the  oceans 
of  all  parts  of  the'  world.  Only  three  or 
four  species  are  known  as  occurring  in  fresli 
water.  As  individuals  most  of  the  species  are 
small,  though  a  few  sea-anemones  and  some  me- 
dusa; reach  a  diameter  of  over  a  foot :  in  colo- 
nies, however,  some  of  the  reef-building  corals 
cover  an  extraordinary  area.  As  for  color,  the 
C(elenterata  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  of 
animals ;  no  shades  are  too  exquisite  or  delicate. 
Nearly  all  are  carnivorous,  though  perhaps  some 
fonns'  may  use  vegetable  matter  in  part.  The 
only  species  of  any  direct  use  to  man  are  the 
precious  and  the  lime-producing  corals. 

In  classification  the  Coelenterata  present  dif- 
ficulties. The  ctenophores  are  so  dift'erent  in 
some  important  ways  from  other  coelenterates, 
that  some  zoologists  prefer  to  regard  them  as  a 
separate  type,  especially  since  two  genera  are 
known  th.Vt  connect  them  directly  with  the  flat- 
worms  (Platoda)  ;  but  as  they  are  radially  sym- 
metrical and  have  a  gastro-vascular  system,  they 
reallv  come  within  the  definition  of  coelenterates. 
The  "type  then  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  (1)  Uiidrozoa  (q.v.),  which  have  no 
gastral  filaments  and  have  an  endodermal  oesoph- 
agus, if  any;  (21  Scypho::oa  (q.v.).  which  have 
endodermal  gastral  filaments  and  give  rise  to 
medusa;:  (.3)  Acthwzoa,  or  Antho-oa  (q.v.), 
which  are  polyp-form,  possess  mesenteries,  and 
never  sive  rise  to  niedusiP;  and  (4)  Vienophora 
(q.v.). 'distinguished  by  having  eight  meridional 
rows  of  swimming-plates. 

FossTT,  Forms;.  The  Coelenterata  comprise 
some  of  the  oldest  fossils  found  in  the  Lower 
Cambrian  rocks  (Archaeocyathus  and  Etlimophyl- 
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luiii)  ;  thoy  increase  rapidly  in  variety,  and  at- 
tained already,  early  in  the  Silurian,  great  ini- 
jxirtauce  as  rock-builders  in  the  reef-building  corals 
(see  CoRAi.  [si..\nd;  Limestone;  Dolomite), 
vhioh  persisted  through  all  formations  to  the 
present  time,  their  remains  often  forming  the 
greater  part  of  whole  mountain  ranges,  as  in 
the  Southern  Alps.  !Medusoid  impressions,  repi'e- 
senting  not  only  the  Hydromedusip,  but  also 
the  Seyphomedusfe,  occur  as  early  as  the  Cambrian 
in  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and  Xorth  America,  and  are 
known  from  later  rocks.  (See  Medusa;  Jelly- 
fish.) Those  suborders  of  the  Hydromedusre. 
whose  species  possess  either  chitinous-calcareous 
or  calcareous  skeletons — viz.  the  Hydrocorallinoe 
and  Tubularia" — are  also  found  in  the  fossil  con- 
dition, though  only  sparingly  and  not  until  the 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  formations.  The  most 
important  representatives  of  the  first  suborder 
are  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  Millepora,  appear- 
ing in  the  Eocene,  and  of  the  second  sub-order, 
the  masses  of  calcareous  concentric  lamelUe  with 
supporting  pillars,  which  have  been  described 
as  Kllipsaetinia  from  the  Alpine  Jurassic,  and 
as  Parkeria  and  Porosjjha'ra  from  the  Cretace- 
ous. Similar  calcareous  concentrically  lamellose 
forms,  but  without  larger  apertures  on  the  sur- 
face, the  Stromatoporoidea  (see  STROM.iTOPORA) , 
are  extremely  common  in  the  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian systems,  where  they  were  leef-builders 
and  important  rock-making  organisms,  being 
associated  with  the  corals.  Their  real  systematic 
position  being  unknown,  they  are  provisionally 
sllied  with  the  Hydromedus;c. 

A  like  relation  to  the  Hydromedus®  is  held  by 
the  graptolifes  (see  Gkaptolita),  which,  form- 
ing chitinous  hydroid-like  colonies,  swarmed, 
cither  as  holoplanktonie  or  pseudoplanktonic  or- 
ganisms, in  the  Silurian  seas.  They  difl'er  in 
some  important  features,  as  the  possession  of  a 
sicula  and  virgula,  from  the  hydroids.  On  ac- 
eoiuit  of  the  world-wide  distribution  of  their  spe- 
cies and  their  short  range,  they  are  most  impor- 
tant horizon-markers  or  index  fossils. 

For  bibliography  of  fossil  forms,  see  the  ar- 
ticles on  Coral;  Graptolita;  Medus.=e  ;  Stroma- 
TOPORA  ;  Jelly-Fish  ;  etc. 

See  also  Acaleph.e;  Alctonaria;  Sea-Axem- 
OXES;  Antiiozoa;  Hydboids;  Polyp.s;  Portc- 
(.rE.SE  Man-of-w.\.r :  Sea-Fans;  Sea-Pen;  Si- 
vhonophora;  Zoophytes.  Consult:  Agassiz,  L.. 
Contrihtitions  fo  Hie  ynfunil  Histon/  nf  the 
Vnitcd  States,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Boston,  1862)  ; 
Agassiz,  A..  Monofiraph  of  ^orth  Amcricnn 
Acalephoe,  and  other  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Museum  of  f'ompunilire  Zoology:  and 
Fcwkes,  "Aid  to  Collectors  of  Coelenterata,"  etc.. 
Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  vol,  xxiii.  (Salem, 
1803). 

CCELE-SYRIA,  se'le-slr'i-a  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Ko/Xi)  Sup/a,  Koile  Si/ria,  hollow  Syria).  A  geo- 
gra]ilncal  term  used  by  Greek  writers  in  three 
difTerent  senses:  (1)  Originally,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Seleucid  era,  Ccele-Syria  was  the 
name  given  to  tlie  region  lying  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  mountains  in  Syria 
(cf.  I.  Esdras  iv.  48).  'The  Valley  of  Lebanon' 
denotes  the  same  district.  (2)  Later,  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  it  was  used  to  designate  all 
the  Syrian  regions  in  the  southwest — i.e.  East 
and  West  Palestine,  the  Lebanon  region,  and 
other  adjacent  lands  except  Phcenicia.  Such 
is  its  signiiicance  in  most  instances  in  I.  Esdras 


and  in  the  First  and  Second  i^Iaccahees.  (3)  In 
Koman  times  Ca'le-Sjria  did  not  include  West 
Palestine,  certainly  not  Samaria  and  .ludea,  and 
probably  not  Galilee.  It  then  signilied  that  por- 
tion of  Syria  of  which  Damascus  was  the  me- 
tropolis— i.e.  the  Lebanon  countries,  the  terri- 
tory aI)ont  D:nnascus,  and  K,ast-.Iordan  Palestine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  as  Polybius  and  .Josephus, 
at  times  use  the  term  in  a  loose  way,  as  includ- 
ing all  southern  Syria  as  far  as  the  Egyptian 
border. 

COELHO,  ko-a'lyo ( Port.,  rabbit),  or  Conejos. 
The  rabbit-tish  (I'ruihethiclithys  Prometheus)  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  so  called  in  Madeira.  See 
Rahbit-Fisii. 

COELHO,  GoN^ALO.  A  Portuguese  navigator, 
the  commander  of  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Sene- 
gambia  about  1488,  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  tlie  leader  of  the  expedition  of  1.501  to  ex- 
plore the  Brazilian  coast.  Afterwards  he  was 
jilaced  in  command  of  six  ships  sent  out  from 
Lisbon  in  1.503  to  seek  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  around  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  the 
extent  of  South  America  being  at  that  time  un- 
known. After  sufl'cring  shipwreck  and  becoming 
separated  from  a  part  of  his  llect,  Coelho  con- 
tinued his  journey  of  exploration  in  the  remain- 
ing ships  beyond  the  present  site  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  returning  to  Lisl)on  in   1500. 

COELHO  DE  ALBUQUERQUE,  dfi  al'boo- 
ker'ka,  Duarte  (1537-C.79).  A  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor. He  was  born  at  Olinda,  Pernambuco,  and 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Duarte  Coelho  Pereira, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Captain-General  of  Per- 
nambuco in  1554,  which  possession,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  in  Europe,  he  governed  per- 
sonally from  1500  to  1572.  On  his  return  to 
Portugal  he  accompanied  Dom  Sebastiao  to  Af- 
rica, was  cajjtured  by  the  Moors,  August  4, 
157S,  and  died  in  captivity  at  Fez. 

CCE'LICA  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  celestial,  from 
caelum,  heaven).  A  collection  of  short  poems  by 
Fulke  Greville   (1033). 

CCELIC'OL.a;  (Lat.,  worshipers  of  heaven). 
A  sect  condenmed  in  decrees  issued  by  Theo- 
dosius  II.  in  408  {Cod.  Theodos.  16,  5,  43)  and 
in  409  (Co<7.  Theodos.  16,  8,  19)  as  marked  by 
a  "new  and  unwonted  audacity,"  and,  as  heret- 
ical, ordered  to  conform  within  a  year  or  take 
the  consequences.  Augtistine  alludes  to  it  in  a 
letter  {Ep.  xliv.,  cap.  vi..  §  13)  written  in  398. 
Consequently  the  sect  was  extant  in  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth  centuries.  It  seemingly  did  not  last 
nnich  longer.  Its  exact  nature  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  probably  it  presented  a  combination 
of  .Tewish  and  Cliristian  doctrines  and  practices, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  was  the  use  of 
baptism  along  with  circumcision. 

COELLO,  ku-fi'lyo,  Alonzo  Sanchez  (c.1515- 
i)0).  A  S|>anish  painter  of  Portuguese  descent, 
born  near  Valencia.  His  first  work  was  done 
]:robably  under  some  minor  Flemish  master  in 
Madrid.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Lisbon  with  An- 
tonio Moro,  and  worked  there  until  he  succeeded 
that  artist  as  Court  painter  to  Philip  II,  of  Spain, 
ile  became  a  great  favorite  Avitli  Philip,  and  ex- 
ecuted many  portraits  of  the  King,  his  children, 
and  the  personages  of  the  Court.  Among  his  best 
works  are  portraits  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  Infanta 
Isabella  in  the  Prado:  of  two  unknown  ladies, 
life-size,  in  the  Museum  of  Vienna,  and  that  of 
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Alexander  Farnese  in  the  Hermitage  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  In  the  Escorial  there  are  some  far 
less  interesting  pictures  of  saints  by  him,  and 
there  is  a  'Olartyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian"  in 
tiie  PradOj  which  is  one  of  his  best  subject  pic- 
tures. 

COELLO,  Claidio  (1021-93).  A  Spanish 
painter,  lioru  in  JIadrid.  He  studied  under 
Francesco  Uizi,  and  afterwards  under  Carreuo  de 
Jlirado.  who  was  a  pupil  of  Velazquez.  Coello 
was  in  Rome  for  some  time  and  returned  to 
Spain  in  company  witli  the  painter  JosO  Donoso. 
Together  the  artists  painted  many  large  pictures 
for  churches,  and  decorations  in  fresco  for  vari- 
ous palaces.  All  of  these  works  have  disap- 
peared. Their  designs  for  the  trium]ihal  arches 
raised  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Charles  II. 
with  Marie  Louise  d"Orl(Jans  brought  Coello  to 
the  notice  of  the  King,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
became  Court  painter.  At  this  time  he  painted 
his  greatest  picture,  "Charles  on  His  ICnees 
Among  the  Xobles  of  His  Court."  In  this  there 
are  more  than  fifty  portraits.  Coello  was  now 
the  foremost  painter  of  his  time,  but  the  rise  of 
Luca  Ciordano  discouraged  him  and  he  lost  his 
prestige.  C'oello's  mature  style  was  based  on 
that  of  Rubens  and  Titian,  and  his  best  work  is 
of  extraordinary  power.  His  finest  pictures  are  in 
the  galleries  at  Toledo,  Salamanca,  and  Madrid. 
Two  of  liis  large  religious  compositions  are  at 
the  Prado.  In  the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg there  is  a  portrait  of  Coello  by  himself. 

CCELORYNCHTJS,  se'16-rin'kus  (Xeo-Lat.. 
from  Gk.  /coiXos,  koilos,  hollow  +  pvyxo^,  rhynchos, 
nose ) .  A  genus  of  small  deep-sea  fishes  of  the 
family  Macruridse  (q.v. ) ,  allied  to  the  cods,  which 
inliabit  the  deci)er  parts  of  various  oceans  and 
seas.  There  are  many  species,  of  which  a  com- 
mon one  is  the  silvery  gi'ay  carminatus  of  the 
\^'est  Indian  region.  See  Plate  of  Codfish  and 
Allies. 

COEN,  koon,  Jan  Pieterszoon  (1587-29). 
The  founder  of  the  Dutch  colonial  power  in  the 
East  Indies.  He  entered  the  service  of  tlie  East 
India  Cimipany  in  1607,  and  was  tJovernor- 
General  in  1G18-2.3  and  again  in  1627-29.  During 
his  first  term  he  fought  suceessfullj'  against  the 
English  and  the  native  princes,  and  in  1619 
destroyed  the  town  of  Jacatra,  on  the  site  of 
which  he  soon  afterwards  foimded  Batavia.  He 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  English  to  withdraw 
nearly  all  their  factories  from  the  archipelago 
and  in  shutting  tliem  out  from  the  trade  of  the 
islands. 

CCENO'BIA   (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  cccnobium, 

Gk.  Koi.p6fiiov,  h(jiii(ihio)i.  life  in  a  co7nmunity, 
from  Koii'Ss,  IcoIikjs,  common  +  /S/os,  bios,  life). 
A  term  applied  to  certain  colonies  of  cells  among 
the  algip,  remarkable  for  their  regularity  of 
form.  They  are  developed  inside  mother  cells 
whose  contents  divide  into  the  required  number 
of  daughter  cells,  which  group  themselves  in  the 
interior.  In  some  forms  {Volrocales)  the  indi- 
vidual cells  are  ciliated,  so  that  the  entire  colony 
swims  through  the  water.  The  colony  of  Vol- 
vox  may  have  as  many  as  22.000  cells.  Other 
colonics  are  motionless,  and  contain  a  small 
numl)er  of  cells  arranged  with  beautiful  sym- 
metry (Pediastrum,  Scenedesmus.  etc.).  The 
water-net  (Hvdrodictvon)  is  an  immense  cceno- 
bium  of  700  to  20,000'  cells. 


CCEN'OCYTE  (Gk.  koiv6s,  koinos,  common 
-j-  KtJTos,  ki/lox,  cavity).  The  body  of  an  unpar- 
titioned  plant,  and  also  a  segment  of  the  body 
of  an  incompletely  partitioned  plant,  found  chief- 
ly among  certain  algie  and  fungi.  It  differs 
from  a  single  cell,  which  has  one  nucleus,  iu 
that  the  contained  protoplasm  contains  many 
nuclei.  The  jjrotoplasm  lies  in  a  continuous 
cavity  where  portions  of  it  containing  the  nuclei 
and  other  structures  slowly  circulate.  E.xcellent 
illustrations  are  presented  by  the  molds  among 
the  fungi,  and  by  the  order  Siphonales  among 
1  he  alga».     For  details,  see  Alo.e  ;  Fungi. 

COERCION  ( from  Lat.  coercio,  from  coercere, 

to  restrain,  from  co-,  together  -\-  arcere,  to  con- 
tine).  In  law,  such  a  degree  of  physical  force, 
or  threatened  personal  violence,  or  intimidation, 
applied  to  a  person  as  constrains  or  induces  him 
to  do  some  act  which,  but  for  such  constraint, 
he  would  not  have  done. 

Under  some  circumstances  coercion  applied 
to  a  person's  wife,  husband,  or  near  relative, 
or  injury  to  his  property,  will  be  held  to  have 
the  same  etiect  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the  per- 
son himself. 

The  consequences  of  an  act  done  imder  coercion 
may  generally  be  avoided  by  a  person,  as  it  is 
not  the  product  of  his  will  and  he  is  not  con- 
sidered responsible  for  it.  In  the  United  States, 
generally,  where  a  person  commits  a  crime  under 
such  coercion  that  he  has  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  instant  death  or  serious  bodily  harm 
he  is  excused  from  the  consequences.  A  less 
degree  of  coercion  will  render  a  civil  act  void- 
able.    See   DiRESS. 

COERCION  ACTS.     See  Ireland,  History. 

CCEUR,  ker,  J.\cques  (c.1395-1456).  A  cele- 
brated French  merchant  and  financier,  born  at 
Bourges.  As  early  as  1433  he  began  to  trade 
with  the  Levant.  "  In  1436  Charles  VII.  made 
him  master  of  the  mint  in  Paris,  and  in  1441  he 
was  ennobled.  Three  years  later  he  was  sent 
as  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  preside 
over  the  new  Parliament  of  Languedoc,  and  in 
1448  he  represented  the  French  King  at  the  Court 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  treated  him  witir  great 
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distinction  and  granted  him  a  special  license  to 
trallic  with  the  intidels.  The  power  and  fame 
of  C(Bur  were  now  at  their  highest.  He  had 
represented  France  in  three  euihassies,  and  had 
furnished  much  of  the  money  for  the  war  wliicli 
luul  driven  the  Enjjlish  from  Xorniiuuly.  He  was 
invested  with  various  olliccs  of  dignity,  and  pos- 
sessed tlie  largest  fortune  that  had  e\-er  been 
amassed  by  a  jirivate  French  citizen.  The 
sea  was  covered  with  his  sliips  and  he  carried  on 
trade  witli  England,  Flanders,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Asia,  and  Africa.  His  fall,  however, 
was  sudden.  In  February,  1450,  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  King's  mistress,  died;  and  C'oeur,  who  was 
one  of  her  executors,  was  accused  of  having 
poisoned  her.  There  was  no  reasonable  ground 
for  such  a  charge;  nevertheless  the  needy  and 
imscrupulons  King,  in  July,  1451,  ordered  his 
arrest  and  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  reserving  for 
himself  a  large  sum  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Guienne.  Coeur  was  tried  and  convicted  by  men 
wliose  business  it  was  to  convict  him  without 
regard  to  the  evidence  or  to  justice,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  King  an  enormous  sum 
and  to  remain  a  prisoner  initil  the  judgment  was 
fully  satisfied.  All  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  subject  to  exile  during  the  royal 
pleasure.  In  1454  he  managed  to  escape,  and, 
though  pursued,  succeeded  in  reaching  Rome, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Pope,  He 
died  at  Chios,  Consult  Clement,  J.  Creur  et 
ChiiHrs  VII.    (Paris,  1886), 

C(EUR  D'AL^NE,  ker  da-len'  (Fr.,  awl- 
heart;  the  French  translation  of  the  Indian  tri- 
bal name  Skitswish).  A  lake  in  Kootenai  Coun- 
ty, Idaho  (Jlap:  Idaho,  A  2).  It  lies  in  a  wild 
regio7i  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  from  two  to 
four  miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  cool  and  clear  and 
afford  excellent  fishing.  It  receives  the  Saint 
Joseph  River  from  the  east  at  its  southern  end. 
and  has  for  its  outlet  the  Spokane  River,  which 
flows  west  from  ils  northern  end. 

C(EUB  D'ALENE.  A  Salishan  tribe  formerly 
holding  the  territory  aljout  the  lake  and  river 
of  the  same  name  in  northern  Idaho,  and  now 
settled  upon  a  reservation  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  name,  signifying  'awl-heart.'  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  given  to  a  chief  of  the  tribe 
in  derision  of  his  stinginess.  The  natives  call 
themselves  Skitswish,  the  Skeetsomish  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.     They  now  number  450. 

CCETJR  DE  LION,  de  If'ox'  (Fr..  Lion- 
hearted).  A  title  given  to  Richard  I..  King  of 
Ingland.  for  his  exploits,  mainly  in  the  Crusades. 

COFFEE  (Turk.,  Ar.  qahice.  the  coffee  bev- 
erage). A  beverage  made  of  the  roasted  seeds 
of  the  coft'ee-tree.  Coffea  Arahicri.  a  native  of 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  now  naturalized  in  many 
tropical  countries.  The  genus  Coft'ea  comprises 
a  number  of  species,  but  the  Coft"ea  Arabica  is 
the  species  w'idest  known  which  possesses  valu- 
able properties :  the  seeds  of  Coffea  ^lauritiana, 
jirepared  in  the  same  way.  are  bitter  and  slightly 
emetic.  In  the  wild  state  Coffea  Araliica  is  a 
slender  tree  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  few  bra  nehes  : 
in  cultivation  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  become  more 
than  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  is  made  to  assume 
a  sort  of  pyramidal  form,  with  horizontal 
branches  almost  from  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  evergreen  and  leathery;  the  flower* are  small, 
fragrant,  and  snow-white;  and  the  whole  appear- 


ance of  the  tree  is  very  pleasing.  The  fruit, 
wlien  ripe,  is  of  a  dark-scarlet  color,  and  the 
seeds  are  horn-like  and  hard.  The  seeds  are 
commonly  termed  colVee-heans.  a  name  derived 
not  from  any  resend)laiice  of  the  seeds  to  beans, 
but  from  tlie  Aiabic  word  hiinn,  whidi  means 
'cotTee.'  Tlie  seeds  are  also  sometimes,  but  very 
incorrectly,  designated  coffee-berries.  For  illus- 
tration, .see  Beverage  Plant.s. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  coffee-tree  is  not 
very  clear.  It  was  not  known  to  the  (i reeks  or 
Romans,  but  in  Arabia  it  was  certainly  in  use 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Toward  tiie  end  of  the 
.seventeenth  century,  plant-s  were  carried  from 
Mocha  to  Batavia  by  Wieser,  a  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  and  from  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Amsterdam  tlie  Paris  Garden  obtained  a  tree. 
A  layer  of  this  was  carried  out  to  Jlartinique  in 
1720,  wliere  it  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few 
years  all  the  West  Indies  could  be  supplied  with 
young  trees.  The  following  sorts  are  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  one  another  in  com- 
merce: Mocha  coffee,  which  con\es  from  Arabia, 
and  is  known  by  its  small  gray  beans  inclining 
to  greenish;  Jaia  or  East  Indian  coffee,  which 
has  large  yellow  beans;  Jamaica  coffee,  with 
beans  somewhat  smaller  and  greenish :  ^ufinam 
coffee,  which  has  the  largest  beans ;  Bourbon 
coffee,  with  beans  pale  yellow  and  almost  whit- 
ish. The  coffee-tree  succeeds  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  ranges  from  60'  to  i)0°  F.  It 
does  l)est  in  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  well 
drained,  and  on  high  lands  or  hill  ranges  from 
1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  Peru  and 
Ecuador  it  is  acclimatized  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet,  where,  however,  frost  never  occurs. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  hot-houses.  Coft'ee  planta- 
tions are  laid  out  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
everywhere.  One-year-old  trees  12  to  10  inclies 
high  are  set  from  the  nursery.  They  need  shade 
at  first  and  in  a  hot  dry  climate  should  be 
shaded  at  all  times.  'Tlie.y  are  pruned  to  the 
same  height,  and  the  ground  between  them  is 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry,  abundant  irrigation  is  necessary, 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality. 
The  tree  yields  its  first  crop  in  the  third  year, 
and  the  crop  from  a  full-grown  tree  may  amount 
to  two  pounds  of  coffee-beans.  The  life  of  a 
tree  is  about  forty  years.  As  the  coftee-tree 
continues  flowering  for  eight  months,  its  fruits 
are  of  very  unequal  ripeness;  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Brazil  three  gatherings  are  made  an- 
nually. The  beans  are  placed  on  mats  or  large 
floors  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  where 
they  are  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  being  mean- 
while frequently  turned.  They  are  passed  be- 
tween rollers  to  remove  the  dried  pulp  of  the 
bean,  and  the  membrane  which  incloses  the  seeds 
themselves,  and  the  coft'ee  is  afterwards  freed 
from  impurities  liy  winnowing,  and  conveyed  in 
bags  to  the  seaports.  As  equal  care  is  not,  how- 
ever, bestowed  upon  tlie  preparation  of  it  in  all 
places  where  it  is  cultivated,  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  qiiality  and  price.  The  use  of  coffee 
as  a  beverage  was  introduced  from  Arabia,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  into  Egypt  and  Constant! 
nople.  Leonhard  Rauwolf.  a  German  physician, 
was  probably  the  first  to  make  coffee  known 
in  Europe,  by  the  accoimt  of  his  travels  printed 
in    1573.     Soon   after   the   first    introduction   of 
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coffee,  coflee-houses  arose  almost  everywhere. 
The  first  in  Europe  was  established  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1551.  In  London  the  lirst  cofl'ee-hoiise 
was  opened  in  Newman's  Court,  Cornhill,  in  1G52, 
by  a  Greek  named  Pasqua.  This  Greek  was  the 
servant  of  an  English  merchant  named  Edwards, 
who  brought  some  cotTee  with  him  from  Smyrna, 
and  whose  house,  when  the  fact  became  known, 
was  so  thronged  with  friends  and  visitors  to 
taste  the  new  beverage,  that  to  relieve  himself 
from  annoyance,  Edwards  established  his  servant 
in  a  coffee-house.  The  first  coffee-house  in  France 
was  opened  at  Marseilles  in  1071,  and  in  1072 
there  was  one  opened  in  Paris,  which  soon  had 
several  conipetitors.  In  the  East  coffee  is  not 
usually  prepared  as  a  beverage  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Euiope,  except  by  Europeans.  A  decoction 
of  the  unroasted  seeds  is  there  generally  drunk; 
and  Tor  the  "Sultan's  coffee,'  the  pericarp,  with 
the  dried  pulp  roasted,  is  employed. 

The  great  demand  for  coffee  has  led  to  the 
employment  of  a  luunber  of  cheaper  substitutes, 
of  which  chicory  (q.v.)  root  is  the  best  known. 
Of  others,  dandelion  root,  carrot,  the  seeds  of 
the  conmion  yellow  iris,  cereals,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes may  be  mentioned.  They  are  prepared  by 
roasting  like  coffee.  The  seeds  of  Astragalus 
liiBticus  are  known  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope as  Swedish  coffee,  and  are  said  to  be 
the  best  substitutes  for  coffee  yet  discov- 
ered. But  all  the  substitutes  lack  the  most 
important  constituent  of  true  coffee,  viz.,  caf- 
feine (q.v.),  and  are  therefore  very  different  from 
it  in  their  qualities.  Coffee  is  subject  to  great 
adulteration,  most  of  the  articles  specified  as 
substitutes  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  chief  substance  of  mixture  is  chicory,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  injurious,  however.  The  chief 
effect  of  adding  chicoiy  is  to  deepen  the  color.  A 
variety  of  coffee  known  as  Liberian  coffee,  a  na- 
tive of  Western  Africa,  is  being  introduced  into 
some  countries,  particularly  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a 
much  coarser  variety,  but  thus  far  it  has  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  the  leaf  disease  that  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  coffee  plantations  of  that 
country'.  The  leaves  of  the  colTee-trees  are  used  in 
the  western  part  of  Sumatra  instead  of  the  seeds. 
They  are  prepared  by  quick  drying  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  tea-leaves  are  prepared; 
and  in  this  state  contain  even  a  larger  proportion 
of  caffeine  than  the  coffee-beans  of  our  shops. 
It  seems  not  improbable  tliat  the  use  of  the  cof- 
fee-leaf may  yet  extend  very  much. 

Unroasted  coffee  has  on  an  average  the  follow- 
ing percentage  composition:  water,  11.2;  protein, 
12.1  (including  caffeine.  1.2);  fat.  12. .3;  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  42. .3 :  crude  fibre,  18.2;  ash,  3.9. 
Roasted  coffee  contains  per  cent.:  water,  1.1; 
protein,  14.0  (including  caffeine,  1.2);  fat.  14.5; 
nitrogen-free  extract.  4.'>.8 ;  crude  fibre,  19.9;  ash, 
4.7.  Of  the  total  material,  some  25  per  cent,  is 
soluble  in  water,  half  of  this  being  nitrogen-free 
extract.  When  the  beans  are  roasted  till  they 
assume  a  reddish-brown  color,  they  lose  15  per 
cent,  by  weight,  and  gain  30  per  cent,  in  bulk; 
when  roasted  till  they  become  chestnut -brown, 
they  decrease  20  per  cent,  by  weight  and  increase 
50  per  cent,  in  bulk;  while  if  the  roasting  is 
continued  till  the  beans  become  dark-brown,  they 
lose  25  per  cent,  in  weight  and  acquire  50  per 
cent,  in  bulk.  The  beans  should  never  be  darker 
than  a  light-brown  color,  which  is  quite  suflficient 
to  bring  out  the  excellent  aroma  and  other  qual- 


ities of  the  coffee;  when  the  roasting  is  carried 
further,  more  or  less  charring  is  the  result  and 
a  disagreeable  burned  smell  is  produced,  which 
tends  to  overcome  the  natural  pleasant  aroma. 
The  improvement  in  flavor  by  roasting  is  prob- 
ably due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  formation 
of  caramel.  Coffee  does  not  retard  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  as  strong  infusions  of  tea  tend 
to  do,  partly  because  there  is  less  of  the  as- 
tringent principle,  and  also  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aromatic  oil  which  tends  to  move 
the  bowels.  The  important  offices  wliicli  coffee 
fulfills  are,  to  allay  the  sensation  of  hunger; 
to  produce  an  exhilarating  and  refreshing  eft'ect ; 
and  possibly  to  diminish  the  amount  of  wear 
and  tear,  or  waste  of  the  animal  frame,  which 
occurs  more  or  less  at  every  minute.  (See  Jvu- 
TRITION.)  The  grounds  of  coffee  are  nutritious, 
containing  consideralile  protein,  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  nations  take  advantage  of  this.  The 
coffee  is  ground  very  fine  and  allo\\ed  to  remain 
in  infusion,  being  consumed  with  it.  In  most  re- 
spects coflee  possesses  properties  similar  to  those 
of  tea    (q.v.) . 

An  endless  variety  of  apparatus  has  been  con- 
trived— some  of  them  of  great  complexity — for 
preparing  coffee  for  the  table.  The  chief  object 
aimed  at  by  Western  nations  is,  to  obtain  the 
liquor  free  from  all  sediment.  In  France  and 
elsewhere  a  very  popular  beverage  is  prepared 
known  as  cnfc  an  Init.  Coflee  and  milk  are  boiled 
separately  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions  im- 
mediately before  sei'ving.  In  the  so-called  French 
coffee-pot,  boiling  water  is  poured  very  slo«ly 
upon  the  freshly  and  finely  ground  coffee,  and 
then  allowed  to  drip  through  two  strainers  into 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  This  process  makes  ex- 
cellent coffee,  but  is  rather  slow.  Another  and 
much  quicker  method,  used  by  the  Germans,  is  to 
infuse  coffee  like  tea,  and  this  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  out  the  flavor.  In  using  the  Vienna 
coffee-pot,  the  water  is  poured  through  a  pipe 
into  a  lower  compartment  of  the  pot.  A  drum 
with  a  strainer  at  the  top  is  then  fitted  over  the 
pipe,  and  in  this  drum  the  coffee  is  placed.  A 
glass  cover  is  adjusted  over  the  pot.  which  is  then 
placed  over  an  alcohol  flame.  When  the  water 
boils,  it  rushes  through  the  coffee  and  through 
the  strainer  and  pours  over  the  sides  of  the  dnim 
into  the  upper  compartment  of  the  pot,  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  the  cups.  The  glass 
cover  acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  steam  and  pre- 
vents the  aroma  from  escaping.  The  nations  of 
the  Orient,  generally,  either  follow  the  usage  of 
the  Turks,  who  drink  their  coffee  thick  with  sedi- 
ment ;  or  the  nomadic  Arabs,  who  ma]<e  it  from 
the  dried  pul]i.  in  much  the  same  manner  as  tea 
is  ])repnrpd  in  Occidental  countries.  A  more 
curious  mctliod  is  that  of  the  Somali,  who  boil 
the  berries  in  oil,  and  soak  maize  in  the  mixture. 

The  trade  in  coffee  is  of  great  importance. 
Brazil  leads  in  its  production,  exceeding  all  other 
countries  combined.  Large  e.xportations  are  also 
made  from  Mexico,  Central  America.  .Lava.  Suma- 
tra, India.  Ceylon.  Arabia.  Hawaii,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  exportation  of  coffee  in  1898-99  was 
891.000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  Europe  consumed 
525.000  tons.  The  annual  consumption  of  cof- 
fee in  the  United  States  is  above  367.000  tons. 
The  importation  into  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1805-99.  inclusively,  averaged  734.558.- 
810  pounds,  of  the  annual  value  of  .$70,502,265. 
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Deducting  the  amount  exported,  the  average  con- 
sumption per  capita  is  over  1)  pounds. 

Jlany  .sorts  of  cereal  coU'ee  are  on  tlie  market. 
They  are  made  of  such  materials  as  parched 
grains,  peas,  etc.  On  an  average,  they  contain 
per  cent.:  water,  C.2;  protein,  13..3;  fat,  3.4; 
total  carbohydrates,  "2.0;  ash,  4.5.  Only  a  por- 
tion of  this  material  is  soluble  and  enters  into 
the  infusion.  It  is  perhaps  a  fair  statement  that 
the  infusion  of  genuine  coffee  and  cereal  coffee 
each  contain  on  the  average  98  per  cent,  water 
and  2  per  cent,  nutritive  material.     See  Adul- 

TER.MION. 

COFFEE-BXJG.  Any  of  several  sorts  of  scale- 
insect  which  live  on  the  coffee-tree.  The  pest  is  en- 
countered in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  spraying 
with  insecticides,  or  other  means  of  eradication, 
are  often  necessary  to  save  the  crop.  It  is  stated 
that  some  jears  ago  the  experiment  was  tried  in 
Ceylon  of  Introducing  into  the  plantations  a  red 
ant  (Formica  siii(irafi(li»'i) ,  abundant  in  many 
of  the  gardens  and  jungles  of  tlie  island,  which 
feeds  greedily  on  the  coccids ;  but  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  the  ants  on  the  naked  skins  of  the 
laborers  made  them  threaten  to  leave  the  estates, 
so  that  the  ants  were  not  further  encouraged. 

COFFEE-HOUSE  POLITICIAN,  The.  A 
play  by  Fielding   (1730). 

COFFEE-HOUSES.  Places  of  refreshment, 
first  opened  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Constan- 
tinople. In  London  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
club-houses  free  to  all  who  could  buy  a  cup;  and 
yet  each  was  known  lor  its  special  circle  of  vis- 
itors, literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  political. 
In  the  absence  of  newspapers  they  were  a  great 
means  of  spreading  news  and  of  discussing  pub- 
lic questions'.  Nearly  all  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  attended  tlieiii  daily,  and  they 
came  to  exert  so  powerful  an  inlluence  in  politics 
that  in  1675  Charles  II.  attempted  to  suppress 
them,  but  in  vain.  Consult  JIacaulay,  History 
of  Eiifihiiid,  vol.  i.   (New  York,  1858).' 

COFFERDAM.  A  dam  built  to  cut  off  a 
small  body  of  water  from  tlie  adjacent  bay,  river, 
etc.  It  consists  of  rows  of  piles,  or  piles  and 
planking,  the  space  between  the  rows  filled  in 
with  clay,  cement,  or  other  material.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  iron  or  steel  air-tight  inclos- 
iires  used  in  digging  imder  water  tunnels  or  exca- 
vations. (See  Fouxn.vTiOKS,  under  Cofferdam 
Process.)  On  board  modern  ships  the  term  is 
applied  to  inclosures  designed  to  keep  out  water. 
They  occasionally  surround  hatches,  but  their 
most  important  use  is  to  form  a  continuous 
double  wall  to  the  sides  of  a  ship.  Above  the 
protective  deck  the  cofferdam  is  fitted  as  a  con- 
tinuous tank  (with  numerous  bulkheads  dividing 
it  into  sections),  extending  from  that  deck  to 
several  feet  above  the  watei'-line.  It  is  packed. 
in  the  United  States  Xavy.  with  compressed 
corn-pith  cellulose,  which  is  designed  to  check  the 
influx  of  water  through  a  shot-hole,  which  it  does 
by  swelling  up.  as  soon  as  wetted,  and  closing 
the  hole.  If  the  hole  made  is  not  too  large  or 
the  pressure  of  Avater  too  great,  it  operates  very 
satisfactorily. 

COF'FEYVILLE.  A  city  in  Montgomery 
County,  Kan.,  170  miles  south  by  west  of  Kan- 
sas City;  on  the  Verdigris  River,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa 
Pe,  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  and  other 
railroads    (Map:   Kansas,  C  4).     It  contains  a 


fine  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  with  a  library. 
The  city  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Indian  Territory,  and  has  strawboard,  planing, 
and  flour  mills,  brick  and  pollery  works,  and  a 
plow-factory.  Settled  in  1800,  CU)lIeyville  was 
incorporated  two  years  later.  The  goveriunent, 
under  a  charter  of  1887,  is  administered  bj'  a 
mayor  elected  biennially  and  a  city  council.  The 
water-works  and  the  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  and 
there  is  a  natural-gas  plant  operated  under 
franchise.  Population,  in  1800,  2282;  in  190O, 
4953. 

COFFIN.  In  ordinary  sense,  a  burial  -  case ; 
usually  a  box  or  chest,  in  which  the  dead  are 
inc-losed  for  interment,  or  sometimes  for  crema- 
tion. In  modern  times  the  ordinary  material  of 
the  case  is  wood,  usually  with  metallic  attach- 
ments; lead,  copper,  iron,  glass,  terra-cotta,  stone, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  employed.  In  earlier  times  the 
collin  was  chiefly  symbolic  rather  than  merely 
utilitarian,  and  the  material  and  form  varied 
widely;  and  the  early  customs  find  parallels  and 
interpretations  among  those  of  primitive  peo- 
ples still  surviving.  Perhaps  the  simplest  type 
of  burial-case  is  that  of  the  Seri  Indians  (q.v.)  ; 
among  them  the  body  of  a  decoiised  matron  is 
dressed  and  decorated,  folded  in  small  compass 
in  a  .shallow  grave  (perhaps  floored  with  a  large 
turtle  plastron),  supplied  with  food  and  imple- 
ments, and  then  covered  with  a  large  carapace ; 
this  shell  of  a  tutelary  deity  being  regarded  as  a 
protection,  both  actual  and  symbolic.  Among  the 
Papago  Indians  a  corpse  is  merely  enshrouded  in 
all  the  habiliments  of  life,  and  then  placed  in  a 
miniature  'house  of  the  dead'  made  of  stone  or 
wood  in  imitation  of  a  dwelling;  and  this  type 
grades  among  various  peoples  into  cists  .(q.v.) 
of  slabs,  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  ornate  tombs,  and 
massive  sarcophagi.  Among  riparian  and  mari- 
time peoples  of  lowly  culture  the  canoe  or  boat 
is  the  symbol  of  the  home,  and  the  body  of  a 
deceased  ow'ner  may  be  placed  in  his  vessel, 
whicli  is  portable,  and  may  be  borne  to  a  chosen 
place  of  sepulture;  and  it  is  this  type  of  burial- 
case  which  can  be  traced  through  the  customs 
of  many  peoples  to  the  ordinary  coffin  of  mod- 
ern times.  See  BuRi.^L;  Mummy-Case;  Sabcoph- 
AGt'S;  and  Man,  Science  of. 

CO F'FIN,  Charles  Carleton  (18'23-96).  An 
American  war  correspondent,  novelist,  and  ju- 
venile writer,  born  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Beginning 
as  a  former's  boy,  he  tried  civil  engineering: 
then  returned  to  f.arming,  then  became  an  expert 
telegrapher,  and  finally  undertook  journalism  in 
Boston.  He  first  attained  distinction  during 
the  Civil  War,  as  correspondent  in  the  field 
for  the  Boston  Jourital.  He  served  that  news- 
paper also  diiring  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of 
1800,  and  in  a  journey  round  the  world.  On 
his  return  he  became  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  IMassaehusetts  Legislature 
(1884-85).  Among  his  many  books  are:  The 
Great  Coinmercial  Prize  (1858).  advocating  a 
tr.anscontinental  railroad  corresponding  with  the 
present  Xorthern  Pacific:  Days  and  Nights  oh 
the  Battlefield  (1804);  Folloiring  the  Flag 
(1805)  :  W'imiiiig  His  Way  (1865)  ;  Fovr  Years 
of  Fiqhtina  (1860)  ;  Onr  New  Way  Round  the 
World  (1800);  The  Seat  of  Empire  (1870); 
f'rijeh  Krinkle  (1875)  ;  History  of  Bosrairen 
(1877)  ;   Boys  of  '76   (1879)  ;   Story  of  Liberty 
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(1879)  ;  Old  Times  in  the  Col-onies  (1880)  :  Life 
of  Garfield  (1880)  ;  liuildiny  the  Xatioii  (1883)  ; 
The  Drum-Beat  of  the  \atioii  (1887)  ;  Marching 
to  Victory  (1888);  and  Freedom  Triumphant 
(1891.  Coffin  was  distinguished  for  liis  in- 
terest in  labor  legislation  and  economic  ques- 
tions. He  had  a  facile  style  and  a  vein  of 
characteristically  New  England  humor  that  se- 
cured for  his  books  a  wide  popularity.  Consult 
Griflis,  The  Life  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin 
(Boston.  1804). 

COFFIN,  Sir  Isaac  (1759-1839).  A  British 
admiral,  burn  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  entered  the 
British  Navy  in  1773,  served  in  the  American 
Revolution,  "and  rose  through  all  grades  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  (1814).  In  1818  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  remained  until  1826. 
In  the  latter  year  he  founded  and  endowed,  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  a  school  which  is  still 
called  by  his  name. 

COFFIN,  .Tames  Henry  (1806-73).  An 
American  mathematician  and  meteorologist,  born 
at  Williamsburg,  Mass.  He  graduated  in  1828 
at  Amherst  College,  and  in  1829  opened  at 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  the  Fellenburg  Manual  Labor 
Institution,  the  first  school  of  the  sort  in  New 
England,  and  probably  in  the  country.  From 
1846  imtil  his  death  he  held  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  at  Lafayette  College.  His 
scientific  attainments  were  notable.  He  erected 
on  Mount  Greyloek,  at  a  height  of  about  4000 
feet  above  sea-level,  an  observatory,  where  care- 
ful observations  were  made  by  means  of  a  self- 
registering  anemometer  of  his  owTi  device.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  collab- 
orators in  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  he  published  Winds 
of  the  ?iorthern  Uemisphere  (1853) — his  chief 
volume,  based  on  data  collected  from  more  than 
six  hundred  stations  on  land  and  at  sea;  Psy- 
chometrieal  Tables  (18561  ;  and  The  Orbit  and 
Phenomena  of  a  Meteoric  Fire  Ball  (1869).  The 
theory  of  atmospheric  circulation,  known  on  the 
Continent  as  the  Buys-Ballot  (q.v.)  Law,  was 
announced  by  him  in  1853  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  His  further  works  include  .Solar  and 
Lunar  Erlipses  (1845),  and  Elements  of  Conic 
Sections   (1849). 

COFFIN,  Joiix  Hi'NTiNGTON  Craxe  (1815- 
90).  An  American  astronomer.  He  was  born  in 
Wiseasset,  Maine,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1834,  and  in  1S3G  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  United  States  Na\-T.  In 
1844  he  was  detailed  to  the  Naval  Observatory. 
He  was  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  1853 
to  1865,  and  from  1866  was  in  charge  of  the 
American  Ephemeris  and  yautical  Almanac. 
He  published  a  number  of  papers,  mostly  on 
astronomy. 

COFFIN,  Joshua  (1792-1864).  An  Ameri- 
can antiquarian,  born  at  Newbury.  !NIass.  He 
graduated  in  1817  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
afterwards  became  an  instructor  of  the  poet 
Whittier,  who  paid  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
the  poem  "To  My  Old  Schoolmaster."  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  New  England  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  became  the  first  recording 
secretary.  He  published  a  History  of  Aneient 
Neichur'y   (1845). 


COFFIN,  Long  Tom.  A  simple,  daring  sailor 
in  The  Pilot,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  one  of  the 
strongest  delineations  of  a  sailor  character  in 
literature. 

COFFIN,  WiixiAM  AxDERSOX  (1855—). 
An  American  landscape  painter,  born  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  January  31,  1855.  He  studied  at  the 
^'ale  Art  School,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
Bonnat  in  Paris.  His  work  represents  the  dif- 
ferent moods  of  nature  in  rural  scenery,  and  his 
first  successes  were  in  deiiicting  moonlight  efl'ccts 
in  the  country — placid  farmhouses  and  hillsides 
in  lunar  light.  His  picture,  the  "Rain,"  was 
purchased  by  the  iletropolitan  iluseura.  The 
success  of  nuiny  art  movements  has  been  due  to 
Mr.  Coffin's  activity  in  organization.  He  was 
the  art  director  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
of  1901,  at  Burtalo.  He  has  been  the  recipient 
of  various  medals  at  American  exhibitions,  and 
obtained  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889.  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  art 
topics  in  the  leading  magazines. 

COFFINHAL,  ko'fe-nal',  .Iea:>  Baptiste 
(1754-94).  A  French  Revolutionist.  He  was 
born  at  Aurillac,  Cantal,  and  after  studying 
medicine  and  the  law,  became  a  lawyer  in  Paris. 
He  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  .lacobin 
Club,  and  in  1702  was  successively  appointed 
justice  and  vice-president  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  It  has  been  said  that  in  sentencing 
Lavoisier  to  death  he  used  the  words,  "The 
world  has  no  longer  any  use  for  chemists." 
Later  he  became  implicated  in  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  although  he  succeeded  in  ell'ecting 
his  escape  to  the  He  des  Cygnes,  he  was  betraj-ed 
by  a  friend,  summoned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  shorth'  afterwards  condemned  and 
executed. 

COGALNICEANU,  k6-g«l-ne-cha-iln',  IVIl- 
chael  (1817-91).  A  Rumanian  statesman  and 
historian.  He  was  born  at  .Jassy,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Luneville  (1834)  and  Berlin.  L^pon  his 
return  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  party  agitating  for  the  union  of  ^Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  into  a  single  Rumanian  princi- 
pality, a  party  which  subsequently  supported  him 
faithfully.  In  1840  he  founded  the  journal 
Dacia  Literara,  and  somewhat  later  the  powerful 
unionist  organ,  <S7e«n  Dnnurei.  L'pon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  union  under  Prince  Cusa  (1859) 
he  was  prominent  in  national  afl'airs,  and  as  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  he  founded  in  1800  the 
University  of  Jassy.  Under  Charles  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Cogalniceanu  was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
from  1868  to  1870:  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
(1877-78),  participating  in  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin: again  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1879-80, 
and  Minister  pleniimtcntiary  at  Paris  (1880-81). 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  educational,  legislative,  and  political  reform. 

COGHETTI,  k.i-get'te,  Francesco  (1804-75). 
An  Italian  painter.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo, 
was  a  pupil  of  Camuccini  in  Rome,  where  he 
settled  permanently,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  president  of  the  Academy  of  San  Luca. 
He  devoted  himself  especially  to  tfie  study  of 
Raphael,  and  is  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
modem  Italian  school,  which  strove  to  restore 
the  classical  styles  of  painting.  He  executed 
many  altar-pieces  for  churches,  and  fresco- 
paintings   for   palaces    in   Bergamo,   Rome,   and 
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Savona,  notably  "The  Exploits  of  Alexaiuler  the 
Great,"  in  the  Villa  Toilonia,  Rome;  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Baeohus,"  "Battle  of  tlie  Amazons," 
and  "The  Four  Elements,"  in  the  Palazzo  Tor- 
Ionia,  Rome ;  "The  Jlyth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche" 
and  "The  Parnassus  of  Famous  Jlen,"  in  the 
Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gandolfo.  His  frescoes 
in  the  Basilica  at  Savona  also  deserve  especial 
mention. 

COGHLAN,  kog'lnn,  Charles  Francis  (1841- 
•j'J).  A  comedian,  of  Irish  parentage.  He  was 
born  in  Paris,  France,  and  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  adopted  the  stage,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Haymarket,  London,  in  April,  1800. 
After  having  been  leading  man  of  the  Prince  of 
\Vales's  Theatre,  he  came  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1876,  and  ])layed  at  the  Fiftli  Avenue 
Tlieatre,  New  York  City,  under  Augustin  Daly, 
lie  was  leading  man  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
during  the  run  of  The  Celchruled  Case.  He 
appeared  at  Wallack's  Theatre  with  his  sister. 
Rose :  played  engagements  with  Mrs.  Langtry 
(1885-91);  created  Alee  d'Urberville  in  Mrs. 
Fiske's  production  of  Tess  of  the  d'Urhervillcs 
(i897)  and  successfully  produced  (1898)  his 
The  Royal  llox,  a  version  of  Dumas's  Eean. 
Among  liis  other  plays  are:  Lady  Baxter;  A 
Quiet  Rubber:  and  Citizen  Pierre.  The  last 
lie  produced  without  success  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Galveston,  Tex.  Cogli- 
lan  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  yet  forceful  of 
modern  actors,  equally  at  home  in  old  English 
comedy  and  in  modern  emotional  roles.  Consult 
C'lapp  and  Edgett,  "Players  of  the  Present,"  in 
the  Duiilap  Society  Piiblicntions  (Xew  York, 
1809). 

COGHLAN,  Rose  (1853—).  An  English 
American  actress,  sister  of  Charles  Coghlan.  She 
was  born  at  Peterborough,  England,  and  her  the- 
atrical career  began  at  the  Greenock  Theatre, 
Scotland,  where  she  appeared  as  one  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth.  She  was  first  induced  to 
come  to  America  by  E.  A.  Sothern  in  1871, 
and  appeared  in  burlesque  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
Xew  York,  during  the  season  of  1872-73.  From 
1873  to  1877  she  was  again  in  England,  where 
she  played  for  a  time  with  Barry  Sullivan,  and 
had  very  successful  runs  in  Twelfth  Xifiltt  and 
a  piece  called  All  for  Her.  In  1877  she  reap- 
peared at  Wallack's;  the  following  year  she  was 
the  Countess  Zicka  in  the  first  American  presen- 
tation oi'  Diplomacy.  In  1880  she  made  a  great 
liit  as  Stephanie  in  Forr/et-Ue-Not.  She  re- 
mained at  Wallack's  Theatre  most  of  the  time 
till  1888,  when  she  played  Lady  Teazle  in  The 
School  for  Scandal.  Her  repertoire  there  includ- 
ed a  wide  range  of  characters,  which  she  acted 
'with  great  resource  of  feeling  and  technique. 
Since  then  she  has  starred  and  has  appeared  in 
several  large  melodramatic  productions.  Con- 
sult: ^IcKay,  Famoux  American  Actors  of  To- 
day (New  York,  1896)  ;  Strang,  Famous  Ac- 
tresses of  the  Day  in  America    (Boston.  1899). 

COGIA  HASSAN  ALHABBAL,  kO'gya 
hiis'san  al-hab1>al.  One  of  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Xights.  The  hero  is  a  rope-maker  who 
becomes  wealthy  by  finding  a  large  diamond  in- 
side a  fish. 

COGIA  H0U3SAN,  hoTis'san.  In  the  story 
of  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  in  The 
Arabian  Xiyhts,  the  captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves, 
detected  and  slain  bv  ilorgiana. 


COGNAC,  k6'ny;ik'  (Lat.  Vondutc,  Gall.  Con- 
dale,  ciinlluencc,  from  eon,  Lat.  euni,  together  -|- 
(/(.',  Ski.  dhii,  to  place).  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cliarcnte,  France,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  an  old  eastle-crowncid  hill  overlooking 
the  river  Charente,  31  miles  west  of  Angouleme 
by  rail  (Maj):  France,  F  6).  Cognac  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  the  famous  Cognac 
lirandy  is  manufactured.  The  cultivation  of 
(lie  vine  and  distillation  of  brandy  form  the 
chief  industry  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  district. 
Francis  T.  was  born  here  in  1494.  Pojiulation, 
in  1901,  19,483. 

COGNATE  (Lat.  cognatus,  cognate,  from  co-, 
together  +  y)nitus,  born,  from  ?i».sri,  to  be  born; 
connected  with  Gk.  ylyve(r$at,  giynesthai,  Skt. 
jan,  to  he  born).  A  term  applied  to  relatives  of 
the  female  branch  of  a  family.  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  the  civil  (Roman)  law,  and 
in  its  technical  sense  did  not  come  into  general 
use  in  the  English  law.  In  many  systems  of 
law  cognates  rank  ne.xt  after  agnates  in  the  in- 
heritance of  property.  The  term  is  not  generally 
used  in  the  United  States.  See  Agnate;  De- 
i?cENT;  Inheritance. 

COGNIARD,  ko'nviir',  Chables  Theodore 
(1806-72)  and  .Iean  HippoLYTE  (1807-82).  TSvo 
French  dramatists  and  theatrical  managers. 
They  were  brothers,  and  wrote  in  collaboration  a 
great  number  of  fairy  plays,  vaudevilles,  and 
ether  light  pieces,  which  were  unusually  suc- 
cessful. Their  first  success  was  La  cocarde  tri- 
colore  (1831),  which  was  played  nearly  two  hun- 
dred times.  Among  the  operettas  produced  at  tlie 
^'arietes.  under  the  management  of  Hyppolyte 
Cogniard,  were  La  belle  Helene;  Barbe-bleu ;  Pe- 
richole ;  and  the  Grande  Duchessc. 

COGNIET,  kci'nya',  Leon  (1794-1880).  A 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  under 
Guerin,  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1817.  His 
work  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  his 
"Marius  Among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage"  was 
exhibited  in  1824.  This  picture  was  bought  by 
the  French  Government.  "Saint  Etienne  Carry- 
ing Help  to  a  Poor  Family"  (1827)  is  another 
excellent  example  of  Cogniet's  style.  His  other 
works  include  a  ceiling  in  the  Louvre,  "The  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,"  and  his  masterpiece,  "Tin- 
toretto Painting  the  Portrait  of  His  Dead 
Daughter"  (1845).  His  portraits  include  those 
of  Mareehal  IMaison  (1831),  Louis  Philippe, 
Pierre  Guerin  (1831),  and  of  M.  de  Crillon 
( 1852) .  He  was  a  noted  teacher  and  the  founder 
of  a  well-known  school,  the  painter  Bonnat  hav- 
ing been  one  of  his  pupils. 

COGNIZANCE  (Lat.  eognitio,  investigation, 
inquiry,  from  con,  with,  and  nosco,  know).  (1) 
An  old  term  of  the  common  law  signifying  juris- 
diction, acknowledgment. 

Cognizance  of  Pleas  was  jurisdiction  of  causes, 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  King  to  a  city  or 
town  to  institute  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
suits.  Sometimes  such  a  jurisdiction  was  con- 
ferred to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  regular 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  such  a 
grant  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
liridge  acquired  their  legal  jurisdiction.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  expression  claim  of  cog- 
nizance is  used,  when  one  court  intervenes  to 
assert  jurisdiction  over  a  cause  which  has  been 
wrongfully  instituted  in  another  court.  The 
term   is  not  employed  in  this  special  significa- 
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tion  in  the  United  States,  thougli  it  occurs  in 
the  general  sense  of  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression "to  take  cognizance  of  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion.''    See  JuiiisuiCTio.x. 

In  pleading,  cognizance  signifies  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  an  act  alleged,  as  in  replevin, 
an  aclaiowledgment  of  the  taking  of  the  goods 
sought  to  be  recovered;  and  in  the  fictitious 
process  kno«n  as  'levj'ing  a  line,'  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  tlie  defendant  tluit  tlie  lands  claimed 
are  the  property  of  the  claimant.  See  Fine; 
Replevin  ;  Pleading. 

(2)  A  term  in  heraldry,  used  in  a  loose  man- 
ner, sometimes  to  signify  a  crest  (q.v. ).  and 
sometimes  a  badge  (q.v.)  or  other  distinguishing 
mark. 

COGNO'MEN  (Lat.,  from  co-,  together  + 
nomen,  name,  Gk.  6vo/j.a,  onoma,  Skt.  naman,  Ger. 
Name;  connected  witli  Lat.  gnoscere,  Gk.  717VW- 
(Titeiv,  giynOskein,  Skt.  ji'iO,  Ger.  keniieii,  Engl. 
kiwir).  Equivalent  to  family  name  or  surname. 
A  Roman  of  social  position  ordinarily  had  three 
names,  the  last  being  his  cognomen  and  the 
name  by  which  his  family  was  known.  In  jSIar- 
cus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  first  name  is  the  prccno- 
men,  or  personal  name;  the  second  the  nomen, 
or  name  of  the  gens;  and  the  third  denotes  the 
family,  or  branch  of  the  gens. 

COG'NOSCEN'TI.    See  Connoisselr. 

COGNO'VIT  (Lat.,  he  has  acknowledged).  A 
written  confession  of  liability  by  the  defendant 
in  an  action  authorizing  the  plaintiff  to  enter 
judgment  for  a  specified  sum,  either  absolutely 
or  upon  terms  as  to  time  of  entry  or  payment. 
It  is  given  only  after  the  action  is  begun,  and 
before  tlie  defendant  has  answered  or  otherwise 
pleaded,  and  in  this  respect  ditTers  from  a  con- 
fession of  judgment,  now  used  in  England  and 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  given  before  the  action  is  commenced,  but  is 
about  the  same  in  form.  As  originally  used,  the 
cognovit  is  superseded  in  almost  every  jurisdic- 
tion to-d.ay  by  an  order  of  the  court  entered  on 
consent.  It  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  where  common-law  plead- 
ing is  still  retained. 

COGSTVELL,  Joseph  Green  (1786-1871). 
An  American  librarian  and  bibliographer.  He 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  180(i,  and  studied  law,  but  preferred  to 
teach,  and  became  a  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1814. 
With  George  Ticknor  he  spent  two  years  (1816- 
18)  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  where  he 
paid  special  attention  to  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  instruction.  In  1820  he  was  made 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  and  li- 
brarian of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1823,  with 
George  Bancroft,  founded  the  Round  Hill  School 
at  Northampton,  ^lass.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  to  become  editor  of  the  Review  in  that 
city,  in  1836;  continued  in  that  work  imtil 
1842 ;  became  a  personal  friend  of  John  .Jacob 
Astor,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  to  create  the  Astor  Library.  He 
was,  besides,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  philanthro- 
pist in  planning  this  library.  He  became  super- 
intendent in  1S4S,  and  went  abroad  to  purchase 
volumes  for  the  collection.  His  general  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  was  of  great  service  to  the 
library,  one  great  work  undertaken  by  him  being 
the  preparation  of  an  analytical  and  alphabetical 
cataloffue  of  the  collection.     He  contributed  valu- 


able papers  to  periodicals,  and  numerous  speci- 
mens to  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tions at  Harvard.  Consult  Ticknor  (editor). 
Life  of  Joseph  Green  (Jogswell,  as  tiketched  in, 
His  Leiliis  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874). 

COGSWELL,  Mason  Fitch  (1761-1830).  An 
American  physician,  adopted  son  of  Samuel 
Huntington,  president  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1780,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first 
asylum  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  He 
was  also  a  founder  of  tlie  Connecticut  Reti'eat  for 
the  Insane  at  Hartford,  and  introduced  into 
America  the  methods  of  removing  a  cataract 
from  the  eve,  and  of  tying  the  carotid  artery 
(1803). 

COG-WHEEL.      See  Gear-Wheel. 

COHABITATION  (from  Lat.  cohaUtatio, 
from  eoliitbitaie,  to  dwell  together,  from  eo-,  to- 
gether +  habitare,  to  dwell.  The  act  of  a  man 
and  woman  in  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife.  Cohaliitation  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve tile  notion  of  sexual  intercourse,  and, 
in  a  strict  legal  sense,  as  applied  to  hus- 
band and  wife,  may  mean  only  consortium, 
and  not  concuhitus :  but  the  term  is  com- 
monly held,  even  in  law,  to  carry  with  it  the 
latter  implication,  and  this  is  always  so  where 
the  parties  are  unmarried.  It  raises  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  marriage  between  the  parties  co- 
habiting, which  may,  however,  be  rebutted  by 
other  evidence.  .See  Marriage,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to. 

COHEN,  koVn,  Emil  (1842—).  A  German 
mineralogist,  born  in  Jutland.  He  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and 
from  1867  to  1872  was  assistant  in  mineralogy  in 
the  latter  university.  He  then  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  in  South  Africa,  and  after  devoting  the 
following  years  to  mineralogical  studies  and  to 
the  preparation  of  works  descriptive  of  his  Afri- 
can explorations,  became  professor  of  petrog- 
raphy in  Strassburg  in  1878.  In  1885  he  was 
made  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Greifswald.  His 
pulilislied  works  include  the  following:  Geognos- 
tisch-petrograpliische  Skiszen  aiis  Hiidafrika 
(1874)  ;  Erlcinternde  BemerkungenzuderRoiifen- 
karte  einer  Reise  von  Lydenburg  naeh  den  Gold- 
feldern  und  von  Lydenburg  nach  der  Delagoabai 
im  o.illielicn  i^iidafrika  (1875):  and  i'tammlung 
von  Mikrophotograpliien  zur  Teranschniilicluing 
df>-  niikroskopisrhrn  Htrnktur  von  Mineralien 
iind  Gcsfeinen   (1881-83;  3d  ed.,  1899). 

COHEN,  He.vri  (1808-80).  A  French  numis- 
matist, born  at  Amsterdam,  Holland.  For  a 
number  of  years,  he  held  the  post  of  curator  of  • 
the  numismatic  collection  in  the  National  Li- 
brary in  Paris.  He  is  Icnown  as  the  author  of 
two  highly  valuable  works.  Description  generate 
des  monnairs  de  la  republiqiie  romaine  (1857). 
and  Description  historique  des  moniiaies  f rap- 
pees sous  Vempire  romain  (7  vols.,  18.59-68;  2d 
ed.,  prepared  by  Feuardent,  1880  et  seq. ), 

COHEN,  Hermann  (1842—).  A  German 
philosoplier,  born  at  Cosing.  As  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Xen-Kantian  movement  (see  Neo- 
IC^NTIANISM ) .  he  did  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  follower  of  Kant  to  make  the  Critical 
Philosophy  better  known  to  students.  Tliis  he 
has  accomplished  hx  banishing  the  'thing  -  in  - 
itself  from  his  system,  and  bringing  philosophy 
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into  closer  connection  witli  tlie  sciences.  His 
contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  Kant's 
writings  are  of  iJermanent  value.  His  works 
include  Kant's  Tlicorii;  dcr  Erfahrunq  (2il  ed. 
(1895)  ;  Kant's  licrjrunduntj  dcr  Ethik  (1877)  ; 
Platan's  Idcenlchrc  untl  die  MuthciniiliL-  {  18711)  : 
Ein  Bekenniniss  und  die  Judiiifruge  (1880)  ;  Die 
Nachstenliebe  im  Talmud  (1884);  Kant's  Be- 
griindung  dcr  Aesthetik  (1889). 

COHERER  (from  cohere,  from  Lat.  cohw- 
rcrc,  to  cling  together,  from  co-,  together  + 
hwrere,  to  cling).  An  instrument  invented  in 
1890  by  Professor  Branly,  of  Paris,  for  the  de- 
tection of  so-called  'electrical  waves,'  that  is, 
of  waves  in  the  ether  produced  by  electrical 
oscillations.  (The  principle  of  this  action  had 
been  discovered  before  by  Varley  and  Calzecchi- 
Onesti.)  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tube  con- 
taining minute  filings  of  some  metal,  into  each 
end  of  which  a  wire  enters  for  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  observed  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  such  a  tube  does  not  allow  an 
electric  current  to  pass;  but,  if  electrical  waves 
fall  upon  it,  a  current  can  be  passed  most  easily, 
thus  affording  a  simple  means  of  telling  when 
electrical  waves  are  passing.  One  explanation  is 
that,  when  put  in  the  tube  loosely,  the  filings 
do  not  make  electrical  connection,  owing  to  thin 
surface  layers  of  condensed  gases,  etc. ;  but 
under  the  action  of  the  electrical  waves  these 
layers  are  cleaned  off,  possibly  by  minvite  sparks 
passing  between  the  filings,  and  thus  establish- 
ing metallic  connection  through  the  tube.  If, 
after  the  waves  have  passed,  the  tube  is  tapped 
forcibly,  the  filings  are  knocked  apart,  and  the 
tube  again  liecomes  a  non-conductor.  The  metals 
whose  filings  are  used  ordinarily  are  silver  and 
nickel.  Otliers  might  be  used,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  with  some  substances  the  electrical 
resistance  is  increased  by  the  waves,  not  de- 
creased.    Sec  Wireless  Telegr.\phy. 

COHESION  (Fr.  cohesion,  It.  coesione,  from 
Lat.  eohccrcre,  to  cling  together).  The  name 
given  to  tliat  property  of  matter  observed  when 
two  portions  of  the  same  matter  are  brought 
closely  into  contact ;  thus  one  speaks  of  the 
cohesion  of  water,  meaning  the  forces  manifest 
at  any  point  in  water  owing  to  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  the  molecules.  Sometimes  the  word  is 
used  to  express  the  phenomenon  observed  when 
two  pieces  of  a  solid  are  stuck  together,  such  as 
two  pieces  of  glass,  two  pieces  of  lead,  etc. 
The  forces  of  cohesion  in  a  liquid  are  greatly 
affected  by  having  substances  dissolved  in  it, 
and,  in  short,  by  anything  which  affects  the 
molecules   or  their  arrangements. 

COHN,  kon,  Ferdin-akd  Julius  (1828-98). 
A  Gennan  botanist,  born  at  Breslau.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  be- 
came connected  with  the  latter  institution  in 
18.50,  and  was  made  full  professor  there  in  1872. 
His  investigations  concerned  chiefly  the  physi- 
ology and  morphology  of  plants,  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  made  numerous  contributions 
of  the  highest  importance.  Besides  a  number  of 
papers  on  special  topics  of  his  science,  his  pub- 
lished works  include  the  following:  Zur  Naturge- 
schichte  des  Protococcus  pluviaiis  (1850);  Vn- 
tersuchungen  iibcr  die  Entimckehingsgeschichte 
der  mikroskopischen  Algen  und  Pilze  (1853); 
Neiie  Vntersuchungen  iiber  Bakterien  (1872-75)  ; 
Die  Pflanze,  Vortriige  aus  dem  Oebiete  der  Bo- 
Vol.  v.— 9. 


tunik  (2d  ed.,  1895-97).  He  also  edited  the 
Beitrayc  ::iir  Biologie  der  Pflan^eii  and  the  Kryp- 
toganicn/lura  Hchleiiicns.  One  of  his  best-known 
contributions  to  science  was  tlie  demonstration 
that  bacteria  are  vegetal  organisms.  Consult 
Pauline  Cohn,  Fcrdimind  Cohn,  BUitter  der  Erin- 
ncrung    (Breslau,    1901). 

COHN,  GusT.vv  (1840—).  A  German  politi- 
cal economist.  He  was  born  at  llarienwcrdcr, 
and  studied  at  Berlin  and  .Jena.  His  tour 
through  England  in  1873  gave  him  tlie  maleriaU 
for  his  work,  Vntcrsuehunyen  iiber  die  cnglisclte 
Eisenbahnpoliiik  (1874).  In  1884  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Gottingen,  and  in 
1892  served  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission ajjpointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  and 
regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  His  more  im- 
portant works  include:  System  der  KatiotHiliJkoii- 
omie  (1885  and  1889;  Engl,  trans,  in  the  Econo- 
mic  Studies  of  Chicago  University)  and  Zur 
(leschiehtc  und  Politik  des  Verkehrswesens 
(1900). 

COHNHEIM,  kOn'hIm,  .Julius  Friedrich 
(1839-84).  A  German  pathologist,  boni  at 
Demmin  in  Pomerania.  After  studying  medi- 
cine at  several  universities,  including  those  of 
Berlin  and  Wiirzburg,  he  became  connected  with 
the  pathological  institute  of  the  Charite,  Berlin. 
In  1808  he  was  made  professor  of  pathologj'  at 
Kiel,  ■  from  1872  to  1878  was  professor  at 
Breslau,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
held  a  similar  position  at  Leipzig.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  the  following:  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  embolischen  Prozesse  ( 1872)  ; 
Neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Entziindung 
(1873)  :  Vorlesungen  iiber  allgemeine  Pathologie 
(1877-80);  Die  Tuherkulose  vom  Standpunkte 
dcr  Infektionslchre  (1881).  Cohnheim  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  that  pus  consists  largely  of 
white  blood-corpuscles,  thus  throwing  much  light 
on  the  nature  of  inflammations.  Consult:  Ponfick, 
Gedtichtnisrede  auf  Cohnheim  (Breslau,  1884); 
also,  Kiihne's  biographical  sketch  published  with 
the  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  von  J.  F.  Cohn- 
heim   (Breslau,    1885). 

CO'HO  (American  Indian).  A  local  name  in 
Alaska  for  the  silver  salmon  (Oneorhynchus  ki- 
siitch) .     See  S.\lmon. 

COHOES,  ko-hoz'.  A  city  in  Albany  County, 
X.  Y.,  nine  miles  north  of  Albany;  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Jlohawk  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  .ind  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads  (Jlap:  New 
Y'ork,  G  3).  Tlie  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 
also  pass  through  the  city,  uniting  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south.  In  this  section  of  the  Erie 
Canal  there  are  several  locks  which  lift  the 
boats  from  the  lower  level  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
to  that  above  the  Jlohawk  Falls.  The  city  is 
furnished  with  abundant  water-])ower  by  the 
jMohawk,  here  crossed  by  a  long  railroad  bridge 
affording  a  fine  view  of  the  falls,  which  are  75 
feet  high  and  900  feet  wide.  A  dam  above  the 
falls  stores  tlie  water  which  is  supplied  by 
canals  to  the  mills  and  factories.  Cohoes  is 
noted  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  its  industries 
including  large  cotton-mills,  Avoolen-mills,  knit- 
ting-mills, axe-factories,  rolling-mills,  and  many 
other  industrial  establishments.  Cohoes  was  for 
n.any  years  a  part  of  the  Rensselaer  JIanor.  Its 
first  settlers  were  Dutch,  and  probably  came 
as   early   as    1630.      It   was    incorporated   as   a 
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(tillage  in  1848,  and  in  1870  was  chartered  as  a 
city.  Poinilation,  in  1890,  22,509;  in  1900,  23,- 
910. 

CO'HORT  (Lat.  coliors,  originally  meaning 
inc'losinv.  connected  with  Gk.  x°P''^^^t  cliortos, 
garden,  Olr.  gort,  sedge,  Ger.  (Ituicii,  garden, 
AS.  geard,  Engl.  yard).  A  portion  of  a  legion  in 
'  the  ancient  Konian  armies.  Usually  there  were 
000  men  to  a  cohort,  and  ten  cohorts  to  a  legion 
(q.v. ).     See  Centurion. 

CO'HOSH.  The  American  Indian  name  of 
Mack  siiakeroot  {Ciiiiicifiiya  raccinosa).  It 
occurs  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Wis- 
consin and  south  to  Florida.  The  rhizomes, 
which  are  employed  in  medicine,  contain  resin, 
wax,  tannin,  and  a  crystalline  principle.  Al- 
terative, sedative,  and  emmenagogue  properties 
are  attributed  to  it.     See  Plate  with  article  San- 

GUINABIA. 

COIF  (from  OF.  coife,  Fr.  coiffe,  It.  cufpa, 
from  ML.  cofia,  coif,  from  0HC4.  chtippa,  cap 
under  the  helmet,  from  chiipli,  Ger.  Kopf ;  con- 
nected with  AS.  cuppe,  Engl.  cup).  (1)  A  cover- 
ing for  the  head  in  general,  but  more  especially 
for  the  circular  portion  on  the  crown,  which  cer- 
tain of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  monastic 
orders  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving.  (See  ToN- 
si'RE.)  A  special  signification  refers  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  sergeants-at-law,  which, 
though  nothing  but  an  insignificant  black  patch 
on  top  of  the  legal  wig,  is  now  the  only  remi- 
niscence of  tlie  tonsure  among  English  lawyers. 
On  attaining  the  degrees  of  the  coif,  or  becoming 
a  sergeant,  a  barrister  retires  from  the  Inn  of 
Court  by  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and 
becomes  a  member  of  Sergeants'  Inn. 

(2)  In  the  armor  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  a  defen- 
sive hood,  usually  surmounted  by  a  helmet, 
sometimes  continuous  with  tlie  hauberk,  and 
sometimes  separate. 

COIMBATORE,  ko-ini'ba  tor',  or  KOIMBA- 
TTTR,  ko-im'ba-toor'  (Telugu,  also  Koiampadi, 
Koiliiiniiur,  Koicniitituni) .  A  city  in  Madras, 
British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Noyel,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kaverv.  in  latitude  11°  N., 
longitude  77°  1'  E.  (Map:  India,  C  6).  It  lies 
304  miles  southwest  of  Madras,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  occupies  the  south  de- 
clivity of  the  Xilgiri.  1483  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  has  a  cool  and  healthful  climate.  Tlie  ad- 
jacent low-lying  plains,  however,  are  malari- 
ous and  dangerous  to  health.  The  suburban 
Pagoda  of  Perur  is  an  important  archicological 
structure.  Population,  in  1891,  46,400;  in  1901, 
53,000. 

COIMBEA,  ko-emlira.  A  city  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Beira, 
picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  a  steep  rock 
and  partly  in  a  plain,  amid  vineyards  and  orange 
orchards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mondego, 
no  miles  north-northeast  of  Lisbon  (!Map:  Por- 
tugal, A  2).  The  upper  town  is  badly  built, 
its  streets  being  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Of 
the  public  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  Sao  Francisco 
and  Sao  Salvador,  and  the  convents  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  Santa  Clara.  There  is  here  a  fine  aqueduct  of 
twenty-one  arches,  which  dates  froni  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tlie  famous  L'niversity  of  Coimbra 
(q.v.)  is  tlie  only  university  in  Portugal. 
Coimbra  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen,  earth- 


enware, and  combs.  Population,  in  1890,  17,329. 
Coimbra  was  the  Conimbrica  of  the  Romans.  In 
1004  it  was  taken  from  tlie  Moors  by  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  (1129- 
1383)  was  tlie  capital  of  Portugal.  It  was  the 
scene  of  prolonged  fighting  between  JIassena  and 
Wellington  in  the  campaigns  of  1810  and  1811. 

COIMBRA,  Univeksity  of.  The  State  Uni- 
versity of  Portugal,  and  the  only  university  in 
that  kingdom.  With  some  KiOO  students  in 
tlieology,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
losophy, its  librar.v,  hospitals,  observatory,  mu- 
seums, and  laboratories,  it  is  an  institution  of 
great  national  importance.  Its  history  is  long 
and  checkered.  Founded  in  1290  by  the  poet- 
king,  Diniz,  at  Lisbon,  a  supplementary  charter 
was  issued  in  1308,  transferring  it,  because  of 
dissensions  between  to\\'n  and  gown,  to  Coimbra, 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  migrations  which 
make  it  unique  among  universities.  From  1308 
to  I3S0  it  vibrated  between  Coimbra  and  Lisbon, 
in  the  latter  year  being  settled  at  Lisbon.  In 
1537  it  migrated  again  to  Coimbra,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  last  period  that  it  reckoned  Camoens  (see 
Camoes)  among  its  members.  Alone  among  Con- 
tinental universities  to-day.  it  preserves  the 
medi:i?val  academic  dress;  and  in  this,  as  in  its 
architecture,  traditions,  and  customs,  it  finds  its 
only  rivals  in  picturesque  interest  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Consult  Braga,  Historia  da  Uni- 
rcrsidadc  de  Coimbra   (Lisbon,  1892). 

COINAGE  (from  Engl.,  OF.  coin,  wedge, 
piece  of  money,  from  Lat.  cuneus,  wedge;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  Kwms.  konos,  cone,  Skt.  »ana, 
whetstone,  from  s«,  to  sharpen).  Coins  are 
pieces  of  metal  designed  to  circulate  as  money, 
whose  weight  and  fineness  are  certified  by  the  im- 
pressions they  bear.  These  impressions  are  the 
symbols  of  the  authority  by  whose  orders  the 
coins  are  issued,  but  they  also  bear  an  important 
function  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  coin. 
To  insure  constancy  in  the  weight  of  the  coin 
it  is  necessaiy  to  protect  it  against  clipping 
and  against  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  or 
abrasion.  The  form  of  the  coin  is,  in  itself,  a 
guaranty.  Convenience  of  carriage,  as  well  as 
greater  durability,  has  given  the  preference  to  a 
rounded,  generally  a  circular  coin,  over  other 
shapes.  Where,  as  in  Japan,  we  find  oblong 
coins,  the  corners  are  generally  rounded  oflT.  The 
s_yninietry  of  outline  guarantees  the  coin.  This 
is  heightened  by  milling  the  edges.  Raised  in- 
scriptions serve  the  same  purpose  and  do  so 
better  than  incised  letters,  which  are  also  used. 
The  design  upon  the  face  of  the  coin  is  usually 
protected  by  raised  edges,  which  project  as  much 
as  the  l-.ighest  part  of  the  design. 

The  importance  of  these  features  of  modern 
coins  in  maintaining  intact  the  weight  of  the 
coin  by  showing  at  once  any  attempted  clipping, 
and  by  preventing  the  wearing  off  of  surfaces  by 
nse,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  comparing  them 
with  the  crude,  irregular  disks  from  which  early 
coins  were  made,  and  the  high  relief  of  many 
of  the  designs  upon  them. 

Gold  and  silver  were  used  in  settling  ac- 
counts before  coins  were  invented,  but  scales 
were  a  necessary  adjunct  of  such  transactions. 
Just  as  gold  dust  is  weighed  in  the  mining 
regions,  so  all  exchanges  effected  by  the  metals 
before     the     introduction    of    coinage     involved 
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weighing  the  metal  used.  The  prevalence  of  ex- 
change by  weight  is  retlected  in  the  correspond- 
ence, at  least  in  their  origin,  between  coins  and 
measures  of  weight.  To  go  back  no  further  than 
the  origin  of  Englisli  money,  it  is  sulhcient  to 
recall  tliat  tlie  monetary  pound  was  once  a  pound 
\\eiglit  of  silver.  This  system  was  derived  from 
the  money  of  Ci»arles  the  Great,  and  while  in  tlie 
subsequent  development  they  departed  widely 
from  the  original  source,  tlie  monetary  systems 
of  modern  Europe  all  trace  back  to  the  pound  of 
silver. 

The  invention  of  coins,  which,  in  classical  an- 
tiquity, seem  to  have  been  first  used  in  Lj-dia,  did 
away  in  a  measure  with  the  necessity  of  weigh- 
ing. In  the  multiplicity  of  Grecian  States,  coins 
were  immerous,  and  wliile  tliis  was  removed  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  reappeared  with  the  break- 
up of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  Not  only 
did  each  nation  make  its  own  coins,  but  with 
the  disintegration  of  central  authority,  nobles 
and  cities  usurped  this  right  or  had  it  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  feeble  nionarchs.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  coins  restricted  the  area  within  which 
they  were  current.  Outside  of  such  areas  they 
had  no  legal  validity;  they  did  not  pass  by 
count,  but,  if  at  all,'  only  by  weight.  Certain 
coins,  however,  bore  such  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  unifonnity  and  excellence  of  workman- 
ship tliat  they  acquired  an  international  circula- 
tion and  passed  gcnei-ally  by  count  or  tale.  As 
modern  centralized  States  became  strongly 
rooted,  a  unification  of  the  coinage  took  place, 
and  the  numerous  units  disappeared.  Improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  coinage  have  made 
effective  the  certification  of  weight  and  fineness 
which  coinage  implies. 

The  right  to  coin  money  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  State  and  one  of  the  foremost  marks  of 
sovereigntj\  The  circulation  of  coins  rests,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
State ;  but  that  authority  must  be  exercised  in 
good  faith.  Coinage  issued  by  individuals  would 
lack  authority  and  lack  also  the  guaranty  of 
good  faith.  There  have  been  occasions  of  great 
dearth  of  money  where  private  persons  have  is- 
sued coins.  Such  issues  are  known  as  tokens, 
and  gain  circulation  either  from  tlicir  similarity 
to  legal  coins  or  from  the  promise  of  redeeming 
them.  Their  total  lack  of  uniformity  gives  a 
picture  of  what  might  be  expected  were  the  issue 
of  coins  left  wholly  to  private  initiative.  Almost 
equally  obvious  is  the  necessity  for  the  manu- 
facture by  the  State  of  the  coins  which  it  issues. 
To  delegate  the  manufactuie  of  its  coins  to  a 
private  establishment,  as  was  done  in  France 
before  1879,  requires  such  a  minute  control  of 
all  its  operations  by  State  officials  tliat  the  plan 
has  generally  been  abandoned.  Tlie  greater  in- 
tegrity of  a  national  mint  over  a  private  enter- 
prise "is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
mints  of  the  leading  nations  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  execute  the  coinage  for  smaller  States 
which  have  no  mints  of  their  own.  Thus,  in 
1901,  the  United  States  Mint  executed  a  gold 
coinage  for  Costa  Rica. 

The  metallic  circulation  of  a  country  usually 
consists  of  standard  coins  and  token  coins,  with 
respect  to  whose  issue  different  rules  prevail. 
The  first  are  those  of  the  standard  monetary 
metal,  and  their  coinage  is  usually  free.  This 
means  that  such  coins  are  freely  issued  to  in- 
dividuals  who   bring   bullion   to   the   mint   for 


coinage.  There  may  be  a  coinage  charge  or  this 
transformation  may  be  made  gratuitously  by 
the  State.  Gratuitous  coinage,  which  prevails 
in  England  and  tlie  United  States,  is  favored 
because  it  promotes  the  transformation  of  bul- 
lion into  coin  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade.  A 
coinage  cliarge.  as  in  France  (7  francs  44  cen- 
times per  kilogram  of  gold,  or  3437  francs),  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  tlie 
coin  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bullion  by  the 
cost  of  production:  and,  further,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  should  be  to  give  reasonable 
ease  tu  the  transformation,  but  not  to  favor  a 
constant  oscillation  between  coin  and  bullion. 
The  English  language  knows  but  one  name, 
seigniorage,  for  such  coinage  charges,  whether 
they  merely  cover  the  cost  of  coinage  (Fr. 
brassage)  or  are  high  enough  to  involve-  a 
profit.  High  seigniorage  charges  upon  the  stand- 
ard money  metal  defeat  the  purposes  of  free 
coinage  and  are  no  longer  customary.  See 
Seigniok.\ge. 

Token  coins  are  those  whose  metallic  value 
is  less  than  their  nominal  value.  As  such  coin- 
age involves  a  profit  to  the  State,  the  State  re- 
serves the  right  of  issue  to  itself.  (See  JIoney 
for  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  such  is- 
sues. I  In  the  United  States  this  applies  to  the 
silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins.  The  metallic 
value  of  the  coin  is  no  protection  against  its 
unauthorized  issue  by  individuals,  but  this  pro- 
tection is  secured  by  "the  laws  punishing  counter- 
feiting. The  processes  of  manufacturing  a  good 
counterfeit  are  so  complex  and  require  such 
heavy  machinery  that  the  secret  manufacture 
can  hardly  escape  detection. 

"^Important  considerations  in  coinage  legisla- 
tion, apart  from  the  larger  monetary'  aspects,  are 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  coin  at  its  manufac- 
ture and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  coin  in 
circulation.  Absolute  accuracy  in  weight  and 
fineness  for  every  coin  issued  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  law  therefore  allows,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coin,  a  certain  tolerance  both  of 
weight  and  fineness.  Variations  within  these 
limits,  over  or  under  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
law,  do  not  disqualify  the  piece  from  issue.  In 
former  days  these  limits  were  often  set  quite 
wide,  and  by  systematically  getting  under  rather 
than  over  the  average,  considerable  profits  were 
stolen  from  the  coinage.  This  was  one  of  the 
abuses  of  the  old  regime  in  France  which  awak- 
ened the  ire  of  the  legislators  of  the  Revolution 
Avlien  they  took  the  reform  of  the  coinage  in 
hand.  It'should  of  course  be  the  object  to  make 
these  limits  as  narrow  as  possible,  with  the  idea 
that  the  deviations,  one  side  or  the  other,  should 
balance,  so  that  for  the  mass  of  the  coinage  the 
legally  established  standard  should  prevail.  In 
the  United  States  the  standard  fineness  for  both 
gold  and  silver  is  900.  and  no  gold  ingot  showing 
a  greater  deviation  than  one-thousandth,  or  silver 
ingot  with  a  greater  deviation  than  three-thou- 
sandths can  be  used  in  coinage.  As  to  weight, 
the  rule  for  single  pieces  pi-ohibits  deviations 
of  more  than  one-half  a  grain  for  the  double 
eagle  (516  grains  legal  weight)  or  eagle,  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  for  the  half-eagle. 
The  law  also  provides  that  in  "weighing  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the 
coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  super- 
intendent to  the  depositor,  the  deviation  from  the 
standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  one-hundredth 
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of  an  ounce  in  $5000  in  double  eagles,  eagles,  and 
half-eagles." 

Every  effort  is  made  by  watching  the  process 
of  manufacture  to  insure  the  observance  of  these 
'  rules.  Trial  2'ieces  of  every  lot  of  coin  which 
passes  through  the  mints  must  be  reserved. 
Once  a  year  an  Assay  Commission  is  appointed 
for  tlie  examination  of  these  sample  pieces,  which 
are  both  weiglied  and  assayed.  The  accuracy  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States  mints  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Assay  Commission  for  1901 
that  the  fineness  of  gold  coins  varied  from  899.5 
to  900.2,  the  legal  limits  being  899  to  901,  while 
that  of  silver  coins  varied  from  898.2  to  900.9, 
the  legal  limits  being  897  to  903. 

In  the  circulation  of  coins  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  friction  gradually  wears  the  impressions  off 
and  reduces  the  weight  of  the  coin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, customary  for  coinage  legislation  to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  whicli  the  coin  loses  its  legal 
validity.  In  the  United  States  gold  coins  which 
have  lost  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  in  twenty  years  from  date  of  issue, 
or  proportional  amounts  for  less  periods,  are 
legal  tender  only  by  weight.  All  such  coins  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  must  be  recoined.  The 
depreciation  of  coins  by  abrasion  has,  in  earlier 
times,  been  a  serious  problem.  By  a  familiar 
monetary  law  (Gresham's  Law),  full-weight 
money  is  always  preferred  for  export,  while  the 
worn  coin  remains  at  home.  If  the  home  circu- 
lation is  much  worn,  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  "sweat'  all  the  new  coins  which  come  from  the 
mint  for  the  profit  of  the  transaction.  Hence  the 
necessity  from  time  to  time  of  general  re- 
coinage  of  the  money  in  circulation.  The  Govern- 
ment calls  in  all  outstanding  coins  of  certain 
dates  and  replaces  them  with  new  coins,  declar- 
ing, moreover,  that  after  a  certain  date  the  coins 
not  presented  shall  lose  their  legal-tender 
quality. 

In  England,  coining,  although  a  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  is  regulated  by  Parliament.  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  power 
of  coining  money,  regulating  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin  is  granted  to  Congress,  and 
the  several  States  are  prohibited  from  coining 
money  as  well  as  from  making  anything  but  gold 
and  siher  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
The  uttering  of  spurious  coin,  therefore,  is  a 
crime  against  the  United  States.  It  is  also  pun- 
ishable by  a  State  government  as  a  cheat.  Coin 
has  been  judicially  defined  as  '"a  piece  of  metal 
stamped  and  made  legally  current  as  money." 
A  counterfeit  coin  is  one  made  falsely  in  imita- 
tion of  the  genuine,  and  intended  to  resemble 
or  to  pass  for  it.  Tlie  mutilation  or  debasement 
of  United  States  coin,  as  well  as  the  fraudulent 
importation  or  use  of  spurious  foreign  coin,  is 
a  crime  under  Federal  statutes.     See  Coutjtee- 

FEITJXG. 

The  works  cited  under  Money  contain  much 
information  in  relation  to  coinage.  Consult 
also  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and 
Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States.  See  JMint; 
Moxet;  Numismatics;  Legal  Texdek. 

COIR  (Tamil  kayiru,  cord),  or  Cocoantjt 
Fibre.  The  fibre  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut 
palm.  Coir  is  a  corruption  of  a  word  meaning 
rope.  Its  manufacture  has  become  an  important 
industry,  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
fibre  of  the  husk  is  divided  into  two  classes — the 
ordinary  fibre  converted  directly  into  mats,  and 


the  so-called  brush  fibre,  whicli  lies  just  under 
the  skin.  The  latter  is  packed  under  great 
pressure,  and  then  shipped  to  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  spun  bj'  special  machinery,  and  produces  a 
perfectly  cabled  yarn,  wliicli  is  woven  into  door- 
mats or  ordinary  yard-matting.  In  1901  the 
coir  imported  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  3,901,384  poimds,  valued  at  -$141,830.  The 
refuse  from  coir  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
and  also  in  horticulture  as  a  protection  against 
insects  for  vines  and  young  trees. 

COIRE,  kwiir.     See  CuuR. 

COIT,  James  Mii.nor  (1845—).  An  Ameri- 
can teacher,  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Hobart  College,  was  con- 
nected for  some  time  with  the  Cleveland  Tube 
Works,  and  has  for  many  years  taught  natural 
science  at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  learned  and  patriotic  so- 
cieties, and  his  publications  include  the  follow- 
ing interesting  works:  A  Manual  of  Chemical 
Arithmetic  (1886)  ;  Treatise  on  the  X-Rays  and 
Their  Relation  to  Medical  and  Surgical  Sciences 
(1897)  :  and  li(]uid  Air  (1899). 

COI'TER,  Volciier  (1534-90).  A  Dutch 
anatomist,  born  at  Groningen.  He  studied  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  where  he  heard  the  lectures 
of  Fallopius  at  Pisa,  was  city  physician  of  Nu- 
remberg, and  later  was  attached  as  surgeon  to  the 
army  of  .Johann  Kasimir,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  science  of  pathological  anatomy.  Numerous 
anatomical  discoveries  are  credited  to  him,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  suiierior  muscles  of  the  nose. 
His  studies  in  osteology  and  myology  are  par- 
tiallj'  set  forth  in  the  volumes  Tabulw  Exter- 
narum  et  Internarum  Enmani  Corporis  Partium 
(1573)  and  Lectiones  Gabrielis  Fallopii  (1575), 
which  are  also  interesting  as  revealing  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  an  examination  of  the 
internal  structure  of  birds.  Indeed,  his  table, 
De  Differentiis  Avium,  included  in  the  latter,  is 
among  the  first  ornithological  classifications. 

COJUTEPEQTJE,  ko-Hoo'ta-pa'ka.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Department  of  CuscatlSn,  Salva- 
dor, about  15  miles  east  of  San  Salvador  (Map: 
Central  America,  C  4).  It  is  situated  north  of 
the  volcano  Cojutepeque,  and  near  Lake  Ilo- 
pango.  The  city  has  considerable  transit  trade. 
Cojutepeque,  for  a  few  years  after  1854,  when 
San  Salvador  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Republic. 

COKE  (probably  connected  with  cake).  A 
hard,  brittle,  porous  solid,  of  a  blackish-gray 
color  and  more  or  less  metallic  lustre.  It  does 
not  soil  the  fingers  when  rubbed,  and  gives  no 
smoke  when  burning.  It  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  general,  the 
operation  of  making  coke  consists  of  expelling 
by  heat  the  gaseous  elements  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  residue  resulting  consists  chiefly  of  pure 
carbon,  mixed  with  vaiying  amounts  of  ash  con- 
taining sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  is  known  as 
coke.  In  the  mantifaeture  of  illuminating  gas, 
coke  is  produced  as  a  by-product  (see  Gas,  Il- 
luminating) ;  but  this  method  is  inadequate  to 
produce  the  requisite  qualityand  amount,  and  the 
manufacture  of  coke  is  itself  an  industry  of  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  importance.  Coke,  char- 
coal, and  anthracite  coal  are  the  fuels  most 
used  in  metallurgy',  and  of  these  coke  pos- 
sesses the   advantages   and   is   without   the  dia- 
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advantages  of  the  other  two.  Its  hardness  en- 
abh's  it  to  sustain  the  weight  of  furnace  charges, 
and  its  porosity  helps  to  make  it  readil}'  com- 
bustible. Chai'coal  is  too  soft,  while  anthracite 
coal,  which  is  in  reality  a  natural  coke,  is  hard 
enough,  but  is  .so  dense  in  structure  that  its 
combustion  is  slow  and  its  calorific  energy  mod- 
erate. Tlic  superiority  of  coke  is  due  to  its  cel- 
lular structure.  The  walls  are  hard  and  vitre- 
ous, and  the  tiny  passages  between  all'ord  free 
course  for  the  oxidizing  gases  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace. Besides  its  use  in  metallurgy,  coke  is  an 
important  fuel  in  other  industrial  operations, 
and  it  is  being  adopted  for  locomotives  on 
some  i"ailroads.  In  1899  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  began  using  coke  as  a  fuel.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  is  smokeless  and  does  not 
produce  sparks,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of 
fires  caused  by  the  locomotives.  Coke  is  also 
emjiloyed  as  <a  filtering  material  in  water  and 
sewage  purification,  being  used  extensively  for 
the  latter  purpose,  particularly  in  English  prac- 
tice. 

Not  all  bituminous  coals  can  be  made  into 
coke,  and  much  experiment  and  research  on  the 
part  of  chemists  have  been  devoted  to  ascertain- 
ing the  necessary  constituents  of  a  good  coking 
coal.  It  appears  that  the  coking  property  of 
coal  is  independent  of  the  constituents,  such  as 
moisture,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  and  sulphur,  which 
it  contains,  and  depends  wholly  upon  the  rela- 
tions and  volumes  of  the  elements  composing  the 
votatile  comhustible  matters  of  the  coal.  Just 
what  these  relations  and  volumes  are  has  not 
been  definitelj'  shown.  In  Continental  Europe, 
where  the  manufacture  of  coke  has  been  very 
highly  developed,  only  a  poor  quality  of  coal  is 
available,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  expend- 
ed in  constructing  furnaces  suitable  for  this  in- 
ferior grade  of  material.  In  America  there  has 
been  as  yet  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  of  the 
very  best  quality  for  coking  purposes,  the  supply 
having  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Connellsville 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pocahontas  coal  of 
Virginia.  But  with  the  increasing  demand  for 
coke  for  metallurgical  and  other  purposes,  the 
poorer  grades  of  coking  coal  must  be  drawn 
upon. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke  is  chiefl.y  a  cleansing  and 
separating  process.  Some  of  the  best  coking 
coal  requires  no  special  treatment,  but  is 
charged  into  the  coke  -  ovens  direct  from  the 
mines.  It  is  usually  found  advantageous,  how- 
ever, to  break  up  the  coal  into  small  pieces,  in 
order  that  the  volatile  matter  may  be  utilized 
to  the  utmost  extent.  When  the  coal  is  not  uni- 
form in  size,  it  is  found  that  it  cokes  unevenly, 
the  finer  portion  fusing  much  more  rajjidly. 
\yhen  there  is  much  slate  in  the  coal,  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  it ;  the  slate  separating  itself 
from  the  coal  in  the  process  of  washing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  weight.  Fire-clay  also  will 
be  separated  and  washed  out.  Before  washing, 
however,  it  is  necessarj'  carefully  to  sort  the 
coal  according  to  size.  Various  machines  of 
great  efticiency  have  been  devised  for  crushing, 
sorting,  and  washing  coal  ready  for  the  ovens, 
which  are  described  in  great  detail,  as  are  also 
the  different  forms  of  coke-ovens,  by  John  Ful- 
ton in  his  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Coke 
(Scranton,  Pa.,  1895).  Three  general  methods 
have  been  followed  in  the  process  of  transform- 


ing coal  into  coke.  The  first  was  the  primitive 
and  wasteful  process,  borrowed  from  the  cliar- 
coal-bnrncrs,  of  open-air  Imrning.  The  coal  is 
simply  piled  in  a  rectangular  heap  on  the 
ground,  with  longitudinal  and  vertical  flues  run- 
ning through  it,  in  which  cnougli  wood  is  placed 
to  ignite  the  whole  mass  of  coal.  Tlie  fire  is 
lighted  at  the  base  of  the  vertical  flues,  and 
gradually  extends  tlirough  the  mass.  When  the 
mass  ceases  to  flame  it  indicates  that  the  gase- 
ous matter  has  been  expelled,  and  the  fire  is 
partially  smothered  by  covering  the  heap  with 
fine  dust.  Last  of  all,  the  mass  is  sprinkled 
with  a  hose,  the  water  being  at  once  converted 
into  steam,  which  permeates  the  whole  mass. 
This  process  of  coke-making  requires  from  five 
to  eiglit  days. 

The  second  method  of  making  coke,  and  one 
■which  is  still  largely  employed,  is  in  the  bee- 
hire  oven,  many  improvements  in  its  construc- 
tion having  been  made  from  time  to  time.  As 
late  as  1893,  all  of  the  44,201  coke-ovens  in  the 
United  States  were  constnicted  on  the  beehive 
plan.  The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  it  is 
that  it  i)roduces  from  prime  coking  coals  the 
best  quality  of  metallurgical  fuel.  A  minor  ad- 
vantage is  that  water  is  applied  to  cool  it,  while 
the  coke  is  still  in  the  oven,  after  which  the  oven 
heat  reduces  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
coke.  The  great  disailvantage  of  the  beehive 
oven  is  that,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  the 
valuable  b.y-products — ammonia  and  tar — con- 
tained in  the  volatile  matter  are  entirely  lost. 
This  oven  is  not  adapted  to  inferior  grades  of 
coal.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dome  shape 
of  its  interior.  It  is  usually  built  of  stone 
masonry,  on  a  firm  foundation,  with  its  interior 
lined  with  specially  designed  fire-brick.  The  bee- 
hive oven  is  usually  about  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  C  to  7  feet  higli  in  the  centre.  The  coal  is 
charged  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
and  is  leveled  off"  to  an  even  depth  of  about  23 
inches.  The  fresh  charge  is  fired  by  the  heat 
remaining  in  the  walls  from  the  previous  charge, 
and  the  combtistion  is  supported  by  air  admitted 
through  the  front  door,  over  the  top  of  the 
charge.  The  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  driven 
otl  by  the  heat  and  btirned  in  the  top  of  the  oven., 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  fixed  carbon.  The 
source  of  heat  being  at  the  top,  the  coking  proc- 
ess proceeds  downward,  and  is  efl'ected  by  the 
partial  combustion  of  the  charge  itself.  In  Eng- 
land, and  in  a  few  American  jjlants,  the  volatile 
matter  is  gathered  into  a  conduit  and  carried 
under  boilers,  to  raise  steam  for  pumping  water 
and  other  purposes;  but  usually  the  gases  escape 
directly  into  the  open  air  and  are  wasted. 

As  early  as  1700  attempts  were  made  in  Gei^ 
many  to  save  the  by-products  from  coke-ovens. 
It  is  now  accomplished  in  the  retort  oren,  which 
was  devised  in  Europe  for  the  double  purpose  of 
saving  the  by-products  and  for  utilizing  for  coke- 
making  inferior  grades  of  coal.  Very  slow 
progress  was  made  in  developing  the. process, 
and  it  was  not  until  1883  that  it  was  put  upon 
a  paying  basis.  This  was  due  to  the  unsatis- 
factory design  of  the  early  coke-ovens  and  to  the 
low  ])rice  of  the  by-products,  on  account  of  the 
supply  from  gas-works.  In  1850  Knab  of  France 
built  a  group  of  retort  coke-ovens  which  had 
for  their  object,  in  addition  to  the  making  of 
coke,  the  double  purpose  of  separating  the  tar 
and  ammonia  from  the  gases  generated,  and  of 
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then  returning  these  gases  to  be  burned  in  the 
flues  to  licat  the  ovens.  The  principal  defect 
of  tliese  ovens  was  the  failure  to  proixirtiou  the 
several  parts  to  the  quality  of  coal  to  be  coked. 
This  mistake  was  corrected  by  Carv6s  of  France 
in  the  Knab-Carv&s  oven  of  1873,  which  has 
proved  a  model  for  later  ovens.  Subsequent  im- 
provements were  made  by  Albert  Huessner  in 
Germany  and  G.  Siebel  in  France,  in  1881.  Coke 
produced  in  by-product  ovens  \xas  regarded  with 
disfavor  till  Dr.  Otto  introduced  improvements 
which  were  patented  in  1883  and  are  embodied 
in  the  Otto-Hofi'mann  coke-oven,  to  which  the 
Siemens  regenerator  is  applied.  In  1887  the 
Semet-Solvay  oven  for  coking  dry  coals,  or  a 
mixture  of  pitchy  and  dry  coals,  came  into  no- 
tice. The  Belgian  ovens,  designed  for  coking 
poor  grades  of  coal,  are  also  widely  used  in 
Europe. 

The  retort  oven  used  in  the  Semet-Solvay 
process  is  a  long,  narrow  chamber  from  30  to 
33  feet  long,  about  6  feet  high,  and  from  15  to 


the  last  traces  of  tar  and  ammonia  are  removed. 
The  gas  is  now  returned  to  be  burned  in  the 
ilues  of  the  coke-oven:  l)ut  as  this  consumes  little 
more  than  half  of  that  generated,  the  rest  is 
available  for  other  purposes.  The  tar  is  col- 
lected into  tanks,  and  the  ammonia  is  concen- 
trated into  a  strong  crude  liquor  or  into  sulphate 
of  anniionia.  A  ton  of  coal  will  yield  from  15 
to  25  pounds  of  sulphate  and  5  to  14  gallons  of 
tar.  The  demand  for  these  by-products  is  rap- 
idly becoming  greater,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
I'ccent  coke-ovens  their  manufacture  is  consid- 
ered of  more  importance  than  the  coke  itself. 

In  Germany,  12,000  Otto-Hoft'mann  coke-ovens 
are  in  operation,  of  which  400  save  the  by-prod- 
ucts and  the  remainder  do  not.  There  were,  in 
1901,  in  America,  either  completed  or  in  coui-se 
of  construction,  about  2000  such  ovens.  Of  these 
only  those  in  three  plants  attempt  to  save  il- 
luminating gas. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  yield  in  coke 
and  other  products  of  certain  standard  coals: 


Yields  of  VAEiors  Coals  in  Otto-Hoffmann  Ovens 


AVERAGE  OPERATING  RESULTS 


Everett.  Dominion  fOal 

Glassport.  Youghiowhenv  coal 

Germany,  Westphalian  coal 

DISTILLATION  TESTS 

Connelsville  coking  coal 

Pittsburg  ■•  ••    

Eastern  Pa.       *'  '*    

A'ir;jiiiia  *'  "    

Kanawlia         **  "    


Coke, 
per  cent. 


72.83 
75.60 
74.50 


7G.34 
68.25 
85.00 
66.01 
73.00 


Tar, 
per  cent. 


4.99 
5.0T 
3.70 


6.14 
4.38 
2.00 
4.70 
6.40 


Sulphate, 
per  cent. 


1.010 
1.100 
1.280 


1.223 

.908 

.800 

1.070 

1.000 


Total  Gas  per 

2000  pounds, 

cubic  feet 


About  9.000 
9.000 
9,(i00 


S.924 
8,884 
8,400 
10,090 
10,289 


20  inches  wide,  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
the  coal  to  be  coked.  The  ovens  are  built  in 
blocks  of  from  25  to  34,  separated  by  flues  in 
which  gas  is  burned,  the  heat  from  which  cokes 
the  coal.  The  charge  is  introduced  through  sev- 
eral openings  in  the  top,  the  ovens  are  nearly 
filled,  and  then  tightly  sealed.  As  the  heat  in 
these  ovens  comes  from  the  sides  instead  of  the 
top,  as  in  the  beehive  oven,  the  flow  of  gases 
generated  is  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  while 
the  free  expansion  of  the  coke  is  somewhat 
checked.  As  a  result,  some  eoals  that  in  a  bee- 
hive oven  make  a  coke  that  is  too  soft  and 
spongy  for  blast-furnace  use,  are  hardened  and 
strengthened  in  the  retort  oven  so  that  they  are 
able  to  bear  the  furnace  burden.  The  ovens 
being  so  much  narrower,  the  process  of  coking 
requires  only  half  as  nuich  time  as  in  the  bee- 
hive furnace.  When  the  charge  is  coked  it  is 
pushed  out  by  means  of  rams  through  doors  at 
each  end,  the  doors  are  immediately  closed,  and 
the  oven  is  ready  for  a  recharge  with  almost  no 
loss  of  heat.  The  coke  is  quenched  as  soon  as 
it  leaves  the  oven.  The  gases  are  conducted 
from  the  oven,  through  an  opening  in  the  top, 
into  a  collecting  main.  This  is  a  hydraulic  main, 
like  that  used  in  illuminating-gas  works.  The 
gas  bubbles  through  the  water,  and  a  part  of  the 
tar  and  ammonia  is  condensed  and  separated 
as  the  gas  cools,  and  then  collected.  The  gas 
next  passes  through  tubular  condensers,  where  it 
is  cooled  by  contact  with  a  series  of  tubes 
through  which  cold  water  is  flowing.  During 
this  process  more  ammonia  and  tar  are  con- 
densed. The  gas  now  goes  through  an  exhauster, 
and,  last  of  all,  to  a  scrubbing  apparatus,  where 


For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  coke  indus- 
try, reference  should  be  made  to  the  "Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,"  which  form  a 
]iart  of  the  Annual  Kcports  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Sui-vey :  and  to  Piatt,  "Special  Re- 
port on  Coke  ^Manufacture,"  Pennsylvania  Sec- 
ciid    Geological    Hiircei/    Report    of    Progress   h 

( Harrisburg,  1876)  ;  Fulton,  Coke:  A  Treatise 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Coke  and  the  Saving  of 
By-Products  (Scranton.  1895)  :  Parker,  Manu- 
facture of  Coke  in  1S96  (Washington,  1897)  ; 
Weeks,  "Coke,"  in  United  States  Census  Office 
Eleventh    Report    on    Manufacturing    Industries 

(Washington,  1895).  See  Alimoxi.a.:  Gas;  and 
Tar. 

COKE,  ki.ik  or  kok.  Sir  Edward  (1552-1034). 
A  distinguislied  Englisli  lawyer  and  judge.  He 
was  born  at  Jlilcham.  in  Norfolk,  on  February  1, 
15.52.  Educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Xorwich,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
])assed  thence  to  ClifTord's  Inn.  and  subsequently 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  to  study  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  April,  1578.  His  great  ability, 
legal  learning,  and  the  tact  he  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  his  cases,  secured  him  a  large  prac- 
tice on  the  very  threshold  of  his  career.  In 
1586  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Norwich,  in 
1592  recorder  of  London,  a  position  he  resigned 
the  same  year  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  wag 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1594  he  was  made  Attorney-General,  and  it  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion in  the  famous  State  trials  of  Southampton 
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and  Essex  in  1601,  of  Sir  Walt.er  R.aleifili  in 
1603  (in  which  he  exhibited  a  brvital  rancor  and 
bitterness),  and  of  the  Gunpowder  plotters  in 
1G05.  He  held  this  office  until  KiOO,  wlicn  lie 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  thet'onuuon  Pleas, 
the  duties  of  which  position  he  dischar^jied  in  a 
manner  that  secured  for  him  a  -jreat  reputa- 
tion. Upright  and  independent,  with  a  high  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  office, 
he  did  not,  in  an  age  of  judicial  sycophancy, 
hesitate  to  oppose  any  illegal  encroachnu'nt  by 
royalty.  At  the  suggestion  of  Bacon  (between 
whom  and  Coke  there  was  a  long-standing  hos- 
tility). James  I.,  in  order  to  bring  him  over,  ap- 
pointed Coke,  in  1613,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  shortly  afterwards  Privy  Couid- 
eilor.  But  here  lie  proved  eqiiall.y  incorrigible, 
among  other  things  maintaining,  in  the  Com- 
mendams  case,  that  the  J\.ing  had  no  |)ower  to 
stay  the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  even 
after  his  more  pliable  colleagues  had  retracted 
and  begged  the  royal  pardon  on  their  knees  for 
having  entertained  and  expressed  that  opinion. 

This  was  too  much.  Coke,  in  a  few  months 
(November,  1616),  was  relieved  from  his  Chief- 
justiceship.  His  ardent  and  unllinching  sup- 
port of  liberal  measures  in  Parliament,  especial- 
ly of  the  right  of  freedom  of  debate,  soon  brought 
him  into  further  trouble  with  the  Court  party, 
and  in  1621-22  he  .suffered  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower.  In  the  third  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  (1628)  Coke  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right, 
and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
advocacv  that  the  Lords  were  induced  to  agree 
to  it.  He  died  September  3,  1634.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  popularity,  and  his  utterances 
and  courage  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  final 
result  in  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons.  Yet  he  was  of  an  intolerant 
disposition,  and  in  religious  matters  and  in 
his  fear  of  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Papal 
power  he  Avas  fanatical.  He  is  now  best  known 
for  his  law  treatise.  Coke  Upon  Littleton :  or, 
the  First  lusiitute,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  of  great  acumen,  whicli  is  still, 
perhaps,  the  most  influential  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  Englisli  law.  His  other  works 
are  the  t<ccond.  Third,  and  Fourth  Institutes; 
The  Complete  Coptiholder:  and  Reading  on 
Fines;  while  his  collection  of  law  reports,  which 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history'  of  law  on  their 
ap])earance.  are  still  of  great  value  to  the  pro- 
fession. Consult :  -Johnson.  Life  of  Sir  Ed- 
uard  Coke  (2d  ed..  London.  1845),  which  is 
somewhat  untrustworthy:  also  Woolrych,  The 
Life  of  Hir  Edinird  Cole  (London.  1826)  ;  and 
the  sketches  of  his  life  in  Foss.  Judges  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vi.  (London,  1857),  and  in  Campbell, 
Ttie  Lires  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England, 
etc..  vol.  i.   (London,  1849). 

COKE,  TnOM.\s  (1747-IS14).  The  first 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clinrch.  He 
was  born  at  Brecon.  Wales;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  took  orders  in  the  Chiirch  of  England 
in  1770.  About  1772  he  was  converted,  and 
.showed  great  fervor;  in  1770  he  met  Wesley  for 
the  first  time,  and  after  that  began  open-air 
preaching.  In  consequence  of  his  revivalism,  ho 
was  dismissed  from  his  curacy  of  South  Pether- 
ton,  and  attached  himself  to  the  ilethodist  So- 
ciety. In  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Irish    Conference,   and   two   years  later   he   was 


made  superintendent  for  America,  with  i)ower  to 
confer  ordination,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ad- 
ministered by  John  Wesley  and  two  other  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, who  had  not  been  aware  of  the  ceremony, 
and  heartily  disapproved  of  it,  wrote  the  well- 
known  epigram: 

So  easily  are  bishops  made 

By  man's  or  woman's  whim  ; 
AVesle.v  Iiis  liands  on  Coky  hatli  laid. 

But  wlio  laid  hands  on  liini ',' 

In  17S7.  both  Coke  and  Asbury,  whom  Coke 
had  ordained,  assinued  the  title  of  bishop, 
nuich  to  .John  Wesley's  displeasure.  They  trav- 
eled together  among  the  various  conferences 
until  the  middle  of  1785,  when  Coke  returned  to 
England.  He  made  in  all  nine  visits  to  America, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  active  mission- 
ary work,  in  personal  visitation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  America,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  enterprises  for  tlie  Cliristianizing  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  After  Wesley's  death  (.'oke  was 
secretar}'  of  the  British  Conference,  and.  with 
Asbury,  lie  edited  T]ie  Doetrine  and  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
(1787).  In  1813  he  apjdied  unsuccessfully  to 
Lord  Liverpool  and  William  Wilberforce  to  be 
appointed  bishop  for  India.  He  was  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  spread  Christianity  in  India,  and 
as  the  Government  was  unfavorable  to  missions 
by  Dissenters  there,  he  believed  he  could  work 
more  effectively  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England. to  which. like  many  Jlcthodist  ministers, 
he  himself  belonged ;  but  when  he  went,  he  repre- 
sented the  Conference.  In  the  same  year  (1813)  he 
sailed  for  Ceylon,  lint  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  voy- 
age, Jlay  3,  1814.  He  was  of  a  very  energetic  dispo- 
sition, and  of  remarkable  executive  abilities.  He 
had  tile  advantage  of  considerable  personal  means, 
which  he  spent  freely  in  the  cause,  .^niong  his 
works  are  a  Life  of  John  Wesley  (1792)  :  a  com- 
mentarv  on  the  Scriptures  (6  vols.,  1803-08); 
Histor!/  of  the  West  Indies  (3  vols..  1808-11  >. 
lor  his  life,  consult  Etheridge   (London,  1860). 

COKES,  BARTiiOLOirEW.  A  well-drawn  pic- 
ture of  a  simpleton  in  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
Fa  ir. 

COL,  kol  (Fr.,  neck).  In  geography,  a  de- 
pression or  pass  in  a  mountain  range.  In  those 
parts  of.  the  Alps  where  the  French  language 
prevails,  the  passes  are  usually  named  cols — 
as  the  Col  de  Balme,  the  Col  du  Geant,  etc. 

COLADA,  ko-lii'Dii.  One  of  the  two  swords 
of  the  Cid,  taken  from  the  Count  of  Barcelona. 

COLA-NUT,  or  KOLA-NUT.  The  seed- 
not  properly  the  nut  —  of  Cola  acuminata,  a 
large  tree  of  the  natural  order  StercnliaceiT'.  na- 
tive to  western  tropical  .\frica,  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  otlier  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  it  has,  to  some  extent,  become  nat- 
uralized. The  seeds  average  about  an  inch  in 
length,  ai'e  brown  or  reddish-gray,  sliglitly  mot- 
tled, have  an  odor  resembling  nutmeg,  and  a 
liitter  flavor  when  fresh,  which  becomes  mildly 
aromatic  with  age.  In  the  tropics,  especially  in 
the  Sudan,  where  they  are  known  as  guru-nuts, 
they  are  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  reme- 
dy for  tropical  diarrluea.  The  nuts  contain  from 
0.7  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  alkaloiil  caffeine 
(q.v.),  and  small  amounts  of  tannin  and  theo- 
bromine. According  to  Knebel  and  to  Ililger, 
fresli  cola-nut  probably  cont;iins  no  caffeine  at 
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all,  but  a  glucoside,  the  fermentative  decompo- 
sition of  which  yields  caffeine,  glucose,  and  cola- 
red. 

COLBAN,  kol'ban,  Adolphi>-e  JIabie  (1814- 
8-1).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  whose  literary 
genius  was  developed  late  and  by  necessity.  She 
was  born  in  Christiania,  December  IS,  1814. 
Left  a  widow  without  resources  in  1850,  she 
went  to  Paris,  where  a  friend  published  part  of 
her  correspondence  as  Lettres  d'line'  harbare. 
These  were  received  with  such  favor  that  she 
was  led  to  essay  iietion,  and  between  1869  and 
1881  published  seven  volumes  of  tales,  most  of 
which  were  translated  into  German.  Jeij  lever 
(1877)  is  the  most  characteristic,  but  nearly  all 
are  charming  for  their  sympathetic  insight  into 
Norwegian  character. 

COLBERG,  kol'berK.    See  Kolbeeg. 

COLBERT,  kol'bar',  Jean  Baptiste  (1619- 
83 ) .  A  French  statesman.  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  born  at  Rheims, 
August  29,  1619,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  a  woolen  draper's  shop.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Paris,  and  soon  obtained  a  position  rin, 
the  War  Office,  where  his  tireless  activity 
brought  him  into  notice.  He  became  secre- 
tary to  Le  Tellier,  tlien  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Office,  and  through  his  influence  was  made 
a  counselor  of  the  King  and  introduced  to  Ma- 
zarin,  who  soon  employed  him  in  important 
afi'airs  of  State.  On  his  deathbed  jSIazarin  rec- 
ommended Colbert  to  the  King,  who  in  1665  ap- 
pointed him  C'omptroller-C4eneral  of  the  Finances. 
Colbert  found  the  finances  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, and  immediately  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
programme  of  reform.  Fouquet,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  inider  Mazarin,  was  found 
guilty  of  maladministration,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  new  Comptroller  instituted  a 
council  of  finance  and  a  chamber  of  justice,  to 
call  to  account  the  farmers  of  the  State  revenues, 
who  were  forced  to  yield  up  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Crown  of  which  they  had  fraudulently  pos- 
sessed themselves.  In  twentv  vears  the  revenue 
rose  to  116,000,000  livres,  of  which  but  23,000,- 
000  were  spent  in  collection  and  administration, 
whereas  before  Colbert  took  the  finances  in  hand 
the  revenue  had  amounted  to  only  84,000.000 
livres,  of  which  52.000,000  were  absorbed  in  col- 
lection. Colbert  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  being 
a  financial  reformer,  but  in  various  ways  devel- 
oped the  industrial  activity  of  the  nation 
by  State  support.  He  was  created  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  in  1669,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  acquired  control  of  commerce,  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  royal  expenditure.  French  trade 
was  extended,  and  roads  and  canals — including 
tlie  great  canal  of  Languedoc — were  built.  Cer- 
tain features  of  his  economic  policy,  such  as  a 
too  stringent  regulation  of  commerce,  high  pro- 
tective duties,  and  the  maintenance  of  tlie  cor- 
poration system,  have  been  frecpiently  criticised, 
hut  tliey  were  rather  the  faults  of  the  age  than  of 
the  man.  He  organized  anew  the  colonies  in 
Canada,  Martinique,  and  Haiti,  and  founded 
those  of  Cayenne  and  Madagascar. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  Colbert's 
reforms  was  the  creation  of  a  French  na\'y. 
He  found  France  in  1669  with  a  few  old  hulks, 
and  provided  her  in  three  years  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  The 
mercantile  marine  was  also  developed,  and  boun- 
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ties  were  givep  on  ships  built  in  France.  Col- 
bert revised  tiie  Civil  Code,  introduced  a  code 
of  marine  law,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Vode  ^'oir 
for  the  colonies.  Statistical  tables  of  the  popu- 
lation were  first  made  out  by  liis  orders.  Jlen 
of  learning  and  genius  found  in  him  a  generous 
jjatron.  The  academies  of  inscriptions,  .science, 
and  architecture  were  founded  by  him.  In  short, 
he  appears  as  the  promoter  of  industry,  com- 
merce, art,  science,  and  literature — the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  France.  Xotwithstanding  his 
remarkable  ingenuity,  the  unbounded  extrava- 
gance of  his  master  forced  him  to  raise  money 
in  ways  objectionable  to  his  reason,  and  to  main- 
tain war  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  a  constant  struggle  to  find  money 
for  Louis's  ruinous  wars,  and  he  died  Septem- 
ber 6,  1683,  bitterly  disappointed  because  his 
great  services  were  but  ill  appreciated  by  the 
King,  whose  confidence  in  Colbert  had  been  un- 
dermined by  the  favorite  Louvois.  The  people 
of  Paris,  enraged  at  the  oppressive  taxes,  would 
have  torn  his  dead  body  to  pieces,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  tlie  military  and  his  burial  by 
night.  He  left  large  estates  in  France,  and  some 
of  his  offices  descended  to  his  sons,  one  of  whom 
became  Minister  of  Marine  and  another  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings.  A  third  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Eouen.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Colbert's 
merits  that  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  Richelieu's 
tolerant  course  toward  the  Huguenots,  and  re- 
strained the  King  from  that  fatal  policy  of 
persecution  which  began  with  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (q,v.)  soon  after  the  great 
Iilinister's  death.  Among  Colbert's  posthumous 
papers  were  found  Hcmoires  siir  les  affaires  de 
France  (c,1663),  and  a  fragment,  I'articuUirit^s 
secretes  de  la  vie  du  Roy,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished several  times. 

Consult:  Clement,  Tie  de  Colbert  (Paris, 
1846)  :  id.,'Lettres,  instruetions,  et  memoires  de 
Colbert  (9  vols.,  Paris.  1861-82)  ;  id.,  Histoire 
de  Colbert  et  son  administration,  edited  by 
Mme.  Clement  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Gourdault,  Col- 
bert, ministre  de  Louis  XIV.  (Tours,  1885). 
Sargent,  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert  (London, 
1899),  contains  a  bibliography  of  works  relat- 
ing to  Colbert  and  his  time.    See  Fk.4.nce:  Louis 

xiv. 

COLBERT,  .Jean  Baptiste,  ^Marquis  de  Sei- 
gnelay  (1651-90).  A  Frencli  statesman,  Minister 
of  Marine,  and  son  of  the  famous  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. In  1683  he  succeeded  his  father  as  the  head 
of  the  navy,  and  successfully  continued  the  policy 
which  raised  that  branch  of  public  defense  to 
high  efficiency.  He  was  ambitious  of  attaining 
success  both  as  diplomatist  and  warrior,  and  per- 
sonally led  a  naval  expedition  against  Genoa  in 
1684.  ■ 

COLBTJRN,  kol'bflrn,  Wakren  (1793-1833). 
An  American  educator,  born  in  Dedham,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1820.  and  in  the 
same  j-ear  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston. 
His  taste  turned  to  mathematics,  and  in  1821 
he  published  First  Lessons  in  Intellectual  Arith- 
mclic,  the  sale  of  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  mathematical  work.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  into  some  of  those  of  India.  From  teaching, 
Colburn  went  into  manufacturing,  and  was 
superintendent  of  large  establishments  in  Walt- 
ham    and    Lowell ;    but   nuich    of   his   time   was 
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devoted  to  lecturing  ou  comiuereo,  natural  his- 
tory, pliysies,  and  astronomy.  He  pllllli^hed  a 
Heijucl  to  his  arithmetic  (18-4),  and  an  Algebra 
(1827). 

COLBY,  Frank  Moore  (ISO.) — ).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  writer,  boru  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  studied  at  the  Columbian  University  in  that 
city,  and  afterwards  at  t'olunibia  I'niversity, 
Xew  York,  wliere  he  graduated  in  1888  and  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  1889.  He  was  acting 
professor  of  history  at  Amherst  College  from 
1890  to  1891,  lecturer  on  history  at  Columbia 
and  insinictor  in  history  and  economics  at 
Barnard  College  from  1891  to  189.5,  and  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  New  York  University  from 
1S95  to  1900.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  ii  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  Johnson's  Cijclopccdia, 
in  the  department  of  history  and  jiolitical  science. 
In  1898  he  became  editor  of  the  International 
year-Book  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Inter- 
national Ci/elopwdia,  and  two  years  later  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Seio  International  Encyclo- 
jiwdia.  His  other  literary  work  has  included 
editorial  writing  for  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
(Xew  York),  critical  articles  for  the  Bookman 
and  other  magazines,  and  Outlines  of  General 
Histonj  (Xew  York,  1900). 

COLBY,  Thom.\s  Frederick  (1784-1852). 
An  Englisli  engineer,  connected  with  the  British 
ordnance  survey  for  forty-five  years.  He  in- 
vented the  "compensation  bar,'  an  apparatus  used 
in  base-measurements,  consisting  of  a  rod  of 
brass  and  iron,  the  ends  of  whicli  remain  always 
at  the  same  distance  in  spite  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature. In  1824  he  planned,  and  from  then 
until  1846  supervised,  the  survey  of  Ireland,  dn 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude  and  importance. 
Consult  Portlock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  General 
Colby  (London,  1869). 

COLBY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of  higher 
education,  founded  by  the  Baptists  of  the  District 
of  ilaine,  and  situated  at  Waterville,  Maine.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  ilassachu- 
setts  in  1813,  and  was  known  as  "The  Maine 
Literary  and  Tlieological  Institution'  until  1820, 
when  its  name  changed  to  Waterville  College.  In 
1867  the  name  was  again  changed  to  Colby  Uni- 
versity, in  honor  of  Mr.  Gardiner  Colbv.  whose 
gifts  to  the  college  amounted  to  $200,000.  The 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  in  1899  to 
Colby  College.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege include  Memorial  Hall,  Champlin  Hall,  Co- 
burn  Hall,  the  Shannon  Observatory,  and  Chemi- 
cal Hall.  Colby  College  offers  courses  leading  to 
tlie  B.A.  degree,  without  requiring  Greek  for  en- 
trance. Men  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms  and  pursue  the  same  studies,  though  in 
separate  classes.  The  courses  ai-e  largely  elective 
after  the  first  year.  The  library  numbers  37,000 
volumes  and  20,000  pamphlets.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  200.  The  endowment  funds  of 
the  college  amount  to  over  .$450,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  college  property  is  .$250,000. 

COLCHAGTTA,  k61-cha'g\va.  A  province  of 
Chile,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of 
Santiago  and  O'Higgins,  on  the  east  by  Argen- 
tina, on  the  south  by  the  Chilean  Province  of 
Curico.  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  (Map: 
Chile.  C  10) .  Area.  2795  square  iniles,  Tlie  east- 
ern and  western  parts  are  traversed  by  the  Andes 
and  the  Coast  Range  respectively,  while  the 
middle  section  forms  a  part  of  the  central  valley 


of  Chile,  the  best-cultivated  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  soil  is  well  watered  and  of  exceptional 
•fertility,  yielding  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans. 
('altleraising  is  carried  on  extensively.  The 
province  is  traversed  by  the  Santiago-Valdivia 
itailway.  Population,  in  1895,  157,560.  Capital, 
San  Fernando. 

COLCHESTER,  kOl'ohgs-ter.  A  Parliamen- 
tary and  nuinicipal  borougli  and  river  port  of 
Essex,  England,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Colne, 
12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  51  miles  nortlieast  of 
London  (Jlaj):  England,  G  5).  It  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  the  reuuiins  of  an  old  Koman  wall. 
The  most  notable  building  is  the  castle  erected 
in  the  reign  of  William  liufus,  with  walls  from 
10  to  30  feet  thick.  The  Norman  keep  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  England.  The  ruins  of  Saint 
Botolph's  Priory  are  an  interesting  bit  of  Nor- 
man workmanship,  and  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church  Saxon  features  are  found.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  and  lighted  by  electricity,  sup- 
plied by  the  town,  which  also  owns  the  water- 
supply.  The  town  also  maintains  baths,  rec- 
reation grounds,  and  markets.  Its  educational 
institutions  include  the  Albert  School  of  Science 
and  Art  and  a  public  libraiy,  Colchester  derives 
a  considerable  revenue  from  the  oyster  fishery 
in  the  Colne.  Its  corn  markets  are  important, 
and  its  manufactures  include  boots  and  shoes.  It 
has  a  quay  for  vessels  of  150  tons  at  the  suburb 
called  Hy'the.  Population,  in  1891,  34,600;  in 
1901,  38,400.  Colchester  is  the  Camulodunum  of 
the  British  and  Romans  and  the  later  Colne- 
ceaster  { Colne  Castle )  of  the  Saxons.  Great  quan- 
tities of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here, 
bushels  of  coins  of  many  emperors,  vases,  urns, 
lamps,  pavements,  and  baths.  The  town  was 
ravaged  by  the  plague  in  1348,  1360,  and  1665. 
In  the  Civil  War,  Colchester  held  out  for  the 
King,  but  was  captured  by  CJeneral  Fairfax  after 
a  three  months'  siege.  Old  King  Cole  of  merry 
memory,  according  to  the  legend,  gave  the  to\vn 
its  modern  name.  Consult:  Cutt.s,  Colchester 
(London,  18891  :  Round,  "Colchester  During  the 
Commonwealth,"  in  English  Historical  Review, 
vol.  XV.   (London,  1900). 

COLCHESTER.  A  town  in  Chittenden 
County,  Vt.,  containing  the  village  of  Winooski 
( Jlap :  Vermont,  B  3 ) .  Winooski  is  a  manu- 
facturing village,  two  miles  from  Burlington, 
on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  district,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  metal  goods,  lumber 
and  woodcnwarc.  carriages  and  wagons,  screens, 
etc.  Population  (Winooski  village,  in  1890, 
3659;  in  1900,  3783);  town,  in  1890,  5143;  in 
1900,  5352. 

COLCHESTER,  first  Baron.  See  Abbott, 
Charles, 

COLCHICINE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  colchicum,  Gk. 
KoXx"v'i5>',  kolehihon,  the  ])oisonous  meadow-saf- 
fron, from  Gk,  KoXx'f,  Kolehis,  a  country  on  the 
Black  Sea),  C,;H.,XO,„  A  bitter  alkaloid,  the 
active  principle  of  colchicum  root,  the  corm  of 
Colchicum  autvuunale  (Linne),  growing  in  south- 
ern and  central  Europe,  It  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
Colchicum  preparations  are  used  in  medicine  to 
relieve  pain  in  gout.  In  larger  doses  colchicine 
is  poisonotis.  and  even  in  medicinal  doses  may 
act  as  a  powerful  gastro-intcstinal  irritant  and 
heart  depressant,  in  which  case  its  administra- 
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tion  must  be  temporarily  discontinued.  The 
medicin.Tl  dose  of  colcliieuiu  root,  which  contains 
about  0.5  ]H'V  cent,  of  colchicine,  is  from  2  to  S 
grains,  in  powder.  The  dose  of  colchicum  seed, 
which  contains  less  of  the  alkaloid  than  the 
corni,  is  from  1  to  5  grains. 

COLCHICUM,  kol'ki-kum  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KoXxiKiSi',  lcolc)iitoii,  the  poisonous  meadow-saf- 
fron). A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Liliacea',  native  to  Kurope  and  to  the  jSIediter- 
ranean  region.  The  species,  of  which  there  are 
about  thirty,  are  stemless,  with  flowers  half  sub- 
terranean like  the  crocus,  only  the  limb  of  the 
perianth  and  part  of  the  tiibe  rising  above  ground. 
The  llo\\oi-s  nuich  reseml)le  crocus-flowers.  The 
only  British  s]iecies  is  Colchicum  autumnale,  the 
meadow-sall'ron.  sometimes  also,  but  incorrectly, 
named  autumn  crocus,  which  is  plentiful  in 
meadows  and  ])astures  in  some  jjarts  of  England 
and  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  flowers  are 
pale  purple;  they  appear  in  avitumn  unaccom- 
panied by  any  leaves;  the  leaves,  which  are  large 
and  broadly  lanceolate,  appear  in  spring,  when 
the  stalk  which  bears  the  ripening  fruit  rises 
among  them.  The  wliole  plant  is  very  acrid 
and  i)oisonous,  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
colcliicine.  Cattle  are  not  infi'equently  injured 
by  it  in  pastures  where  it  aliounds.  It  is.  how- 
ever, not  difficult  to  extirpate,  the  repeated  pull- 
ing of  it  by  hand,  as  it  appears  above  ground, 
being  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  the  roots  soon 
become  exhausted  and  die.  It  is  a  valuable 
medicinal  plant,  the  parts  chiefly  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  being  the  corm  (popularly 
called  the  root)  and  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are 
round,  brown,  and  rather  larger  than  mustard- 
seed;  and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from 
their  poisonous  nature.  Other  species  of  Col- 
chicum appear  to  possess  similar  properties. 
(See  CoLciriciNE.)  Colchicum  autumnale  is 
conmion  in  flower  borders,  and  a  number  of 
other  species  are  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
Most  of  the  species  are  autumn-blooming,  a  few 
flowering  in  spring  along  with  the  crocuses, 
snowdrops,  etc.  Colchicum  luteum  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  spring-flowering  species,  and  Coldiicum 
Parkinsoni,  Colchicum  speciosum,  and  Colchicum 
autumnale  of  autumn-blooming  species.  For  il- 
lustration, see  Plate  of  Cornflower. 

COLCHIS,  kol'kis  (I.at..  from  Gk.  KoXx^s, 
Kolrhis''.  In  ancient  geography,  a  region  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  Black  Sea, 
situated  north  of  Armenia  and  south  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the 
Russian  Government  of  Kutais.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  very  earliest  times  as  the  native,  country 
of  Medea   ( q.v. ) ,  and  the  goal  of  the  Argonauts 

(q.v.),  and  was  afterwards  better  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  seat  of  some  colonies  of  the  i\Iile- 
sians.  It  was  noted  for  its  wine  and  fruits.  The 
Colchians  seem  to  have  differed  ethnologically 
fiom  their  neighbors,  which  led  Herodotus  to 
argue  that  they  were  descended  from  Egyptian 
invaders.  Darius  Hystaspes  made  them  tribu- 
taiy  to  Persia :  subsequently,  they  threw  oflT 
their  allegiance,  and  were  ruled  by  kings  of  their 
own;  the  coimtry  then  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus;  afterwards, 
there  were  princes  of  Colchis  dependent  on  the 
Romans.      The    principal    town    was    Dioscurias 

(called  under  the  Romans  Sebastopolis  and  now 


Iskuriah)  ;  the  principal  river  was  the  Phasis, 
now  the  Rion. 

COLCOTHAR.     See  Iron,  The  Oxides  of. 

COLD.      See   C.W.\.ERI1. 

COLDBATH  FIELDS  PRISON  (named 
from  t'oliJbiitli  FieUls,  Middlesex).  A  London 
jail,  erected  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  English  Bastille.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  rioters 
in  Dickens's  litiniahij  Riidge.  The  prison  Ijecame 
inadequate  and  was  closed  in  18S0. 

COLD  CREAM.  A  term  applied  to  prepara- 
tions of  fatty  substances,  which  are  used  as 
mild  and  cooling  dressings  for  the  .skin.  The 
composition  of  an  excellent  cold  cream  is  as  fol- 
lows: spermaceti  (125  parts);  white  wax  (120 
parts)  ;  expressed  oil  of  almonds  (600  parts)  ; 
strong  rose-water  (190  parts);  and  sodium 
borate  (5  parts).  Cold  cream  softens  the  skin 
and  iniimotes  the  healing  of  wounds  and  of 
chapped  hand?. 

COLDEN,  kol'den,  C-A.dwali.ader(  1088-1770). 
A  Scutch  physician  who  emigrated  to  America 
in  1708  and  became  well  known  in  his  profession. 
He  practiced  for  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  and 
then,  in  17 IS,  settled  in  Xew  York  City.  He 
was  the  first  surveyor-general  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York,  was  a  memljer  of  the  provincial  coim- 
cil.  and  in  I70I  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
As  the  Governors  were  often  changed,  Coldcn  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  chief  executive, 
and  in  this  capacity  came  into  conflict,  upon 
n-any  occasions,  with  the  radical  element  of  the 
'patriot'  party.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  of 
botany,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Lin- 
na>an  system  of  classification  into  America.  He 
published  a  Historii  of  the  Five  Indian.  Kaiions 
of  Caiincia  (1727).  a  work  of  great  value,  and  a 
less  important  work  on  The  Principles  of  Action 
in   Matter    (17.52). 

COLDEN,  C.\DW.\i.L.\DER  D.vviD  (1760-1834). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
born  near  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  was  a  grandson 
of  Cadwallader  Golden.  He  studied  law  and 
attained  considerable  eminence  at  the  Xew  York 
bar.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  colonel  of 
volunteers.  In  ISIS  he  was  chosen  to  the  State 
Asseml)ly,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  De 
Witt  Clinton  as  Mayor  of  Xew  York  City,  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1821,  and  from  1824 
to  1827  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
Golden  was  one  of  Clinton's  strongest  supporters 
in  the  work  of  internal  improvements,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  mora!  and  social  betterment.  He  wrote  a 
Life  of  Rohert  Fulton  (1817);  Memoir  of  the 
Celehration  of  the  Completion  of  the  Vete  York 
Canals  (1S25)  :  and  Vindication  of  the  Steamboat 
Eight  flrantcd  by  the  fitate  of  l^ew  York  (1819). 

COLD  FRAME.     See  Frame. 

COLD  HARBOR,   B.\ttle   of.     One  of  the 

most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  fought  -Tune  1  and  3,  1864,  at  Cold 
narl)or.  Va..  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Kich- 
mond.  between  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
numbering  about  102.000,  under  General  Grant, 
and  the  Confederate  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia, 
numbering    about    65.000,    under    General    Lee. 
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After  fighting  the  battles  of  the  WiUlerncss  and 
Spottsylvauia  (iiq.v.),  Grant  pim-eeiled  toward 
Richmond,  crossed  the  ranumkey  on  JMay  28, 
and  on  June  1  found  liimself  again  face  to  face 
with  General  Lee.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  31, 
the  Federal  general,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry, 
carried  a  position  known  as  Old  Cold  Haibor, 
and  held  il  in  sjjite  of  the  stulihnrn  attacks  of 
the  Confeelerate  general,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  until 
night.  On  the  following  day  he  was  relieved  by 
General  Wright  with  the  Sixth  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith 
with  tlie  Eighteenth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,  who  at  6  p.m.  attacked  Lee  with  great 
vigor  in  face  of  a  terrible  tire,  and,  with  a  loss 
of  about  2000,  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large 
part  of  the  first  line,  the  Confederates  making 
a  counter-assault,  but  with  little  effect,  on  the 
position  of  the  l'\'deral  Fifth  Army  Corps  under 
General  Warren.  Confederate  attacks  during 
the  night  failed  to  alter  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  armies,  and  the  following  day  was 
spent  in  readjusting  the  Federal  lines,  ^^'arren 
being  moved  to  the  left  to  connect  with  Smith, 
Hancock  being  stationed  on  Wright's  left,  and 
Burnside  taking  up  a  position  in  resene  at 
Bethesda  Church.  At  about  4. ,30  a.jc.  on  the 
3d,  an  assault  was  made  'all  along  the  line,'  the 
Federals  fiercely  attacking  the  impregnable  en- 
trenchments of  the  Confederates,  but  being 
driven  back  with  terrific  loss  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes.  I\Iost  of  the  fighting  ceased  within  an 
hour,  the  Federals  having  made  comparatively 
little  impression  on  the  defenses,  but  having 
advanced  their  lines  somewhat  closer  to  the  Con- 
federate works.  In  their  lirief  charge  the 
Federals  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
fully  7000  men,  more  probably  falling  in  the 
first  ten  minutes  than  in  any  other  similar 
period  throughout  the  war.  General  Hancock's 
corps  suft'ered  most  severely.  The  two  armies 
remained  in  their  jiositions  tmtil  the  12th,  when 
Grant  began  his  march  for  the  James  River. 
(See  Petersbuug.)  The  total  loss  sustained  by 
the  Federals  during  these  twelve  davs.  but  chief- 
ly on  the  first  and  third,  was  fully  12,700:  while 
that  of  the  Confederates,  though  never  accurately 
ascertained,  probably  did  not  exceed  2.500.  For 
several  days  after  the  attack  of  .June  3.  great 
numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  lay  wholly  un- 
attended to  between  the  two  lines.  Grant  and 
Lee  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  for 
furnishing  the  needed  relief.  The  battle  con- 
siderably discouraged  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
^^•hose  loss  had  not  been  atoned  for  by  any  cor- 
responding gain ;  and  military  critics  are  al- 
most unanimotis  in  the  verdict  that  the  assault 
was  the  great  mistake  of  Grant's  career.  Gen- 
eral Grant  himself  afterwards  said  of  it:  '"Cold 
Harbor  is,  I  think,  the  only  battle  I  ever  fought 
that  I  would  not  fight  over  under  the  circum- 
stances" (Yoiing.  Around  the  Wnrld  vith  Grant, 
ii.,  304,  Xew  York,  1870).  and  "I  have  always 
regretted  that  the  last  assault  at  Cold  Harbor 
•was  ever  made"  fMpnioirs.  last  ed.,  ii.,  171). 
The  battle  of  Gaines's  ilill  (q.v.l  was  fought  in 
1802  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cold  Harbor. 
Consult:  Pergonal  ^[emo!rs  of  V.  .S'.  Grant  (last 
ed.,  New  York,  180.5)  :  Himiphrevs,  The  Tirninia 
Campaign  of  ISC,  and  ISdi  (Xew  York,  1883)  ; 
and  .Toimson  and  Buel  (editors).  The  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  TTor,  vol.  iv.  (Xew 
York,  1887). 


COLD  HARBOUR.  An  old  London  edifice 
near  the  Thaino.  once  the  property  of  a  line  of 
weallliy  merchants,  purchased  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  tlie  Earl  of  Shrews- 
burj-,  and  renamed  Shrewsbiny  House.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  torn  down,  and  the  small  build- 
ings erected  on  its  site  became  a  place  of  refuge 
for  debtors  and  bad  characters. 

COLDING,  krd'ding,  Luuwig  Algust  (1815- 
— ).  A  Danish  engineer  and  physicist.  Ho  was 
born  at  Arnakke,  studied  at  the  Polj'technic  In- 
stitute of  Copenhagen,  and  was  apjiointed  a 
professor  tliere  in  ISOo.  He  also  became  con- 
nected with  the  water-system  of  Copcnliageii   in 

1847,  as  inspector,  and  in  1858  as  an  engineer. 
In  addition  to  many  contributions  to  the  lieports 
of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen  and  to 
scientific  journals,  he  published  Tropical  Cyclones 

( 187 1 ) ,  and  other  works. 

COLD  SPRING  HARBOR.  A  village  and 
summer  resort  in  Sufi'olk  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
noted  for  its  fine  scenery  and  an  e.xtensive  trout 
hatchery. 

COLD'STREAM.  An  historical  border  vil- 
lage of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  1.5  miles  southwest  of  Berwick, 
and  on  one  of  the  main  routes  from  Scotland  to 
England  ( ilap :  Scotland,  F  4 ) .  Population 
(police  burgh),  in  1901,  1482.  Near  Coldstream 
is  the  famous  ford  of  the  Tweed,  where  the 
Scotch  and  English  crossed  in  former  times,  be- 
fore the  erection  of  Berwick  Bridge.  Here  Gen- 
eral Monk,  1659-(i0,  raised  the  regiment  still 
known  as  the  Coldstream  Guards  (q.v. ).  Being 
a  border  town,  Coldstream,  like  Gretna  Green, 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  clandestine  mar- 
riages. About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Cold- 
stream is  Flodden  Field   ( q.v. ) . 

COLDSTREAM,  Lady  Catharine.  A  canny 
old  iiiatch-making  Scotchwoman,  who  apjjears  in 
Foote's    The   ilaid    of   Bath. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS.  A  regiment  of 
foot  guards  in  the  British  Army,  forming  part  of 
the  Royal  Household  Brigade.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  regiments  in  the  British  service,  dating 
from  1G59.  In  that  year  General  Monk,  who 
.after  the  deatli  of  Cromwell  took  sides  with  the 
Parliament  and  the  army,  organized  the  regi- 
ment at  Coldstream,  a  border  to^^^l  of  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  whence  the  name  of  the  regiment, 
and  marched  with  it  into  England.  It  has  seen 
service  in  every  British  campaign  of  any  mag- 
nitude, and  has  emblazoned  on  its  regimental 
colors  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories  of  British  arms.  It  was  first  kno\vn 
as  jMonk's  Pvegiment,  but  when  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  throne.  Parliament  gave  the  regi- 
ment to  him  as  part  of  his  Household  Brigade, 
and  it  has  since  borne  its  present  name.  See 
Foot  Gi  ards  :   Hoiseiiold  Troops, 

COLD'"WA'TER.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Branch  County,  Mich.,  125  miles  west-isouthwest 
of  Detroit,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Soutliern  Railroad  CMap:  ^lichigan,  H  6).  It 
has  manufactures  of  shoes,  Portland  cement. 
Hour,  and  liniment.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
School  for  Dependent  Children,  and  has  a  public 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-light  plant. 
Settled  in   1830,  Coldwater  was  incorporated  in 
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1862.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  an- 
nually, and  a  city  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
5247;   in  I'JOO,  G210. 

COLD  WAVE.  A  term  first  applied  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  1S72  to  the 
areas  of  cold,  clear,  dry  air  that  flow  near  the 
ground  from  Canada  southward  over  the  United 
States  and  become  the  so-called  'northers'  when 
they  reach  the  Gulf  States,  or  "Nortes'  wlien 
they  reach  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan. The  northers  of  Colon  may  possibly  have  a 
dill'crent  origin.  The  cold  stratum  of  air,  being 
quite  shallow,  keeps  to  the  lowlands  and  rarely 
rises  to  the  5000-foot  level;  there  are  but  one 
or  two  cases  on  record  in  which  it  attained  the 
altitude  of  Cheyenne  or  Santa  Fe;  often  it  is 
not  dex>p  enough  to  overflow  the  3000-foot  level 
of  the  Appalachian  Range.  The  cold  wave  ad- 
vances with  a  well-defined  front,  marked  by  a 
sudden  fall  of  temperature  and  an  outflowing 
wind  that  undoubtedly  curls  U])ward  and  over- 
flows backward,  forming  an  advancing  border 
of  clouds  with  spits  of  rain  or  snow.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  underneath  this  cloud  is  a  few 
hundredths  of  an  inch  higher  than  in  front  of 
it,  and  it  is  this  difference  of  pressure  that 
causes  the  mass  of  cold  air  to  underflow'  and 
lift  up  the  warmer  air  as  it  spreads  southward 
toward  the  equator.  This  excess  of  pressure  is 
in  part  cavised  by  gravity  or  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  rear, 
and  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  giving  a  centrifugal 
force  to  the  denser  cold  air  greater  than  that 
of  the  neighboring  warm  air.  The  progress 
southward  or  southeastward  of  the  front  of  a 
cold  wave  is  so  steady  that,  having  charted 
its  position  at  several  successive  moments  by 
means  of  telegraphic  reports,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  almost  always  been  able  to  forecast  its 
future  progress  with  satisfactory  accuracy, 
thereby  enabling  all  interested  in  the  matter  to 
make  provision  against  sudden  drops  in  tem- 
perature, which  often  exceed  30°  in  twenty-four 
hours.  According  to  the  technical  definition 
adopted  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  forecast  of 
a  cold  wave  (as  made  by  hoisting  the  cold-wave 
flag)  implies  that  there  will  be  a  drop  of  at  least 
20°  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  tem- 
perature will  go  ijclow  freezing.  Similar  sudden 
changes  in  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  when 
temperatures  do  not  go  below  freezing,  are  simply 
cool  waves. 

COLE,  COLESEEB.     See  Rape. 

COLE,  ICiXG.  A  British  king  of  the  third 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  Camulodiuium 
from  the  Romans  and  to  have  named  it  after 
himself  Colchester.  According  to  some  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  he  -n'as  the  father  of  the  Em- 
press Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  Avell-known 
nursery  rhyme,  "Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old 
soul." 

COLE,  Mrs.  In  Foote's  play  The  Minor,  a 
character  modeled  on  Mrs.  Douglass,  a  notorious 
woman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  lived  in 
Covent  (iarden.  She  feigns  repentance,  and  her 
sudden  change  in  character  is  designed  to  ridicule 
the  Methodists. 

COLE,  Sir  Henrt  (1808-82).  An  English 
official,  art  critic,  aiul  editor.  He  was  born  at 
Bath,   and   was   educated   at   Christ's   Hospital. 


Appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  records  by 
Lord  Langdale  in  1838,  he  contributed  by  his 
writings  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  record 
oflice.  In  1845  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  tea-service,  and  the  design 
submitted  by  him  afterwards  became  exceedingly 
popular.  In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  by  his  efl'orts  promoted 
those  exliibitions  of  art  manufactures  ( 1847-48- 
■11) )  which  led  to  the  great  Crystal  Palace  ex- 
hibition in  1851.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  National  Training  School, 
which  was  opened  May  17,  1870,  and  Avas  sub- 
sequently reorganized  as  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  (1882).  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Feli.x 
Summerly  he  wrote  the  works  entitled  Tlw 
Home  Treasury  (1843-44);  A  Handbook  for 
.  .  .  Westminster  Ahhey  (1842);  Mhat  Is 
Art  Culturef   (1877). 

COLE,  Sami-el  Winkley  (1848—).  An 
American  musician.  He  was  born  at  !Meriden, 
Conn.,  and  studied  at  the  Xew  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Boston,  Mass.  He  was 
organist  of  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Boston,  from  1882  to  1884,  and  became  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  sight-singing  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1883 :  supervisor  of 
music  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1884,  and  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass..  in  1886.  His  publications  include 
The  -Veil)  England  Conservatory  Course  in  Sight- 
Hinging   (3  vols.). 

COLE,  Thomas  (1801-48).  An  American 
landscape  painter.  He  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  February  1,  1801.  He  passed  his  early 
childhood  in  Ohio,  in  which  State  his  father 
settled  on  coming  to  America.  Cole  possessed 
a  temperament  susceptible  to  the  beautiful  in 
nature;  but  his  love  for  art  was  awakened  by 
the  portrait  painter  Stein,  w'ho,  passing  through 
the  village,  gave  him  some  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting.  After  a  few  years  of 
varied  siiccess  at  landscape  work.  Cole  reached 
Now  York,  where  he  received  the  encouragement 
of  Durand  and  Trumbull.  He  visited  and  jiainted 
in  many  comitries  of  Europe,  but  he  preferred 
the  scenery  of  America  to  that  of  the  Old  AVorld. 
His  picture  of  the  '"White  Moiuitains"  is  in 
Wadsworth  Gallery,  Hartford.  He  is  best  re- 
membered by  his  allegorical  jjietures  of  the 
"Voyage  of  Life."  His  style  of  painting,  in 
spite  of  his  industrious  study  of  nature,  re- 
mained to  the  last  artificial.  He  employed  it 
more  for  portraying  allegorical  themes  than 
with  any  sincere  desire  to  interpret  Nature  hei"- 
self.  Tlie  .Mctro])olitan  Museum  of  Art  owns  his 
work  "In  the  Catskills."  He  died  near  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  February  11,  1848.  Consult:  Tuckerman, 
Bool;  of  the  Artists  (New  Y^ork,  1827)  :  Clement 
and  Hutton.  Artists  of  the  yineteenth  Century 
(Boston,  1884)  ;  Hartmann,  Eistory  of  American 
Art   (Boston,  1002,  vol.  i.). 

COLE,  TiMOTiiT  (185'2— ).  An  American 
wood-engraver,  born  in  Loudon.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  very  young,  and  in  1875 
l>egan  to  illustrate  for  the  Century  Publishing 
Conipanv,  in  New  York  Citv.  His  first  series  of 
"Old  Italian  :Masters"  was  finished  in  1892. 
This  was  followed  bv  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
series  in  1896.  and  the  Enslish  in  1900.  The 
"Old  Spanish  Masters"  war,  begun  in  1902.  By 
many  critics  !Mr.  Cole  is  considered  the  best  of 
modei'ii  engravers.     Several   of  the   French  en- 
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gravers  may  be  his  equals,  or  technically  cleverer 
than  he,  but  tliere  is  none  whose  work  is  more 
substantial.  He  is  especially  ell'ective  in  his  use 
of  the  white  line  and  in  reproducing  textures; 
kis  results  iu  general  are  produced  by  conserva- 
tive methods,  in  the  employment  of  whicli  he  has 
gained  breadth  and  i)Ower  and  ap|)rcciation  of 
light  and  of  the  personality  of  his  subject.  He 
gives  the  intimate  qualities  of  each  school,  so 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  one  for  another,  and 
yet  he  retains  his  o\\n  indi\iduality. 

COLE'BEOOKE.     See  Gk.\xd  Falls. 

COLEBROOKE,  Hexry  Thomas  ( 17G5-183T). 
An  eminent  English  Orientalist.  He  was  born 
in  London,  June  15,  1705.  In  1782  he  went  out 
to  India,  and  after  serving  in  various  civil 
capacities  under  the  East  India  Company,  was 
appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  iu  the  newly 
founded  college  at  Fort  William.  Afterwards 
he  became  a  judge  at  ilirzapur.  and  subse- 
quently held  the  appointment  of  president  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  During  his  residence  in  India 
he  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Vedas  and  of  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians, metaphysicians,  and  mathematicians. 
A  sound  critical  judgment  marks  all  his  writings. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal:  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  essays 
in  the  Asiatick  llescarches  were  contributed  by 
him.  These,  with  other  papers  by  him,  were 
republished  as  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  in  2 
vols.  ( 1837 ) .  He  likewise  made  translations 
from  Sanskrit  works  on  Hindu  law,  mathematics, 
religion,  and  philosophy,  which  have  remained  as 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
India  (consult  his  llisccllaneoiis  Essays,  Lon- 
don, 1837:  new  ed.,  1S73).  Colebrooke  wrote  a 
Sanskrit  ({rammar  (1805),  and  contributed 
to  Sanskrit  lexicography  by  his  edition  of 
the  Amarakoki  (Serampur,  1808).  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  made  director  of  the 
Iloyal  Asiatic  Society.     He  died  in  London. 

COLE'MAN,  John.  An  English  actor  and 
theatrical  manager.  He  was  born  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  is  said  first  to  have  been  attracted 
to  the  stage  when  Macready  was  manager  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  himself  won  distinction  as  an 
actor,  his  best  part,  perhaps,  being  Henry  V., 
but  his  career  has  been  chiefly  that  of  a  manager. 
He  was  long  the  lessee  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Yorkshire  Circuit,  and  l>rought  out  many 
well-known  plays,  among  them  It's  Xcver  Too 
Late  to  Mend.  Foul  Play,  and  Put  Yourself  in 
His  Place.  In  London  he  has  been  lessee  of 
the  Olympic,  the  Queen's,  and  Drury  Lane 
theatres.  In  1897  he  produced  in  Birmingham 
his  own  play  of  Hofigarth  Aroon,  appearing  him- 
self in  the  title  role. 

COLEMAN",  .JoHX  (1803-60).  An  American 
editor  and  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  born  in  Baltimore.  'Sid.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1836.  and  from  1836  to  1856  was  rector 
of  Trinity  Cluu'ch,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  For  a  time 
he  \\as  associated  with  the  Rev.  V.  Ogilby  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  published 
in  Philadelphia.  He  prepared  an  edition  (1840; 
with  an  introduction)  of  George  S.  F.aber's  Di/fi- 
cullies  of  Romanism  (1820),  and  one  (1840)  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wilmer's  Episcopal  Manual  (1815;  2d 
ed.,  1822). 

COLEMAN,  Leirhtox  (1837—).  An  Ameri- 
can   clergyman     of     the     Protestant    Episcopal 


Church.  lie  was  born  in  I'hihulclpliia.  Pa., 
graduated  in  1801  at  tlie  General  Theological 
Seminary  (New  York  City)  ;  took  orders  a.s 
deacon  in  18G0,  and  as  priest  in  18U2,  and  from 
ISGl  to  1879  was  rector  of  churches  successively 
at  Bustleton.  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del,,  Mauch 
Chunk.  Pa„  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  After  residence 
in  England  from  1879  to  1887,  he  was  rector  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  in  1887-88,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Delaware.  His  pub- 
lications include  The  Church  in.  America  (1895)  ; 
and  A  History  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
(1901,  in  the  Oxford  Church  Text  series). 

COLEMAN,  Lyman  (1796-1882).  An  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author,  born  at  Middlefield, 
ilass.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817,  was  tutor 
there  from  1820  to  1825.  and  later  studied  iu 
Germany,  and  taught  German  at  Princeton. 
From  1861  to  1868  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Lafayette  College,  and  from  1868 
until  his  death  jjrofessor  of  tlie  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  published  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity (1852);  Historical  Text-Book  and  Atlas 
of  Biblical  Geography  (1854;  revi-sed,  1859); 
Prelacy  and  Ritualism  (18G9)  ;  and  other  works. 

COLEMAN,  William  Tell  (1824-93).  An 
American  pioneer.  He  was  born  in  Cynthiana, 
Harrison  County,  Ky.,  and  was  educated'  at  Saint 
Louis  University.  In  1849  he  went  to  California, 
and  eventually  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  shipping  and  commission  busi- 
ness. After  opening  a  branch  in  New  York,  he 
established  a  steamship  line  between  that  city 
and  San  Francisco  in  185G.  He  was  president 
of  the  vigilance  committees  (1851  and  185G)  in 
San  Francisco,  and  during  the  labor  troubles  of 
1877  he  again  organized  a  force  of  several  thou- 
sand men  to  preser\'e  order.  One  of  his  most 
notewoi-thy  achievements  w-as  the  embellishment 
and  extension  of  the  town  of  San  Rafael,  C'al. 
See  Vigilance  Committees. 

COLEN'SO,  John  William  (1814-83).  An 
English  bishoj),  born  in  Saint  Austell,  Cornwall. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  fellow  and 
tutor  in  Saint  .John's  College ;  became  rector 
of  Forncett  Saint  Mary,  in  Norfolk,  in  1846,  and 
in  1853  was  appointed  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Natal,  South  Africa.  The  first  of  his  works  that 
attracted  especial  attention  was  .1  Translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  J'omans,  Commented  on 
from  a  Missionary  Point  of  Vieic  (1861).  The 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined (7  vols.),  in  which  the  authorship  of 
Closes  and  the  accuracy  of  many  statements  in 
the  books  were  questioned,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament  denied,  appeared  in  1862- 
79.  Colenso  was  deposed  by  his  Metropolitan, 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  but  the  deposition 
was  declared  void  by  the  Pri\'y  Council.  Tlie 
trustees  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  then 
stopped  his  income,  but  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ordered  it  to  be  paid,  with  arrears  and  interest. 
The  see  of  Grahamstown  was  erected  in  place  of 
tliat  of  Natal,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  effect 
of  the  spiritual  sentence  without  conflict  with 
the  State;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Colenso 
occupied  a  schismatic  position.  He  pub- 
lished also  Ten  Weeks  in  Xatal  (1855),  and 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Zulu  language. 
Consult  Cox,  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso  (London, 
1888). 
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COLEOP'TERA  (NeoLat.  nom.  pi.,  liom 
Gk.  Ko\e6irT(poi,  l.okopteros,  sheath-winged,  I'roin 
KoXeAs,  kolcos,  sheath  +  wTep6v, pteroit,  wing).  An 
Older  of  insects,  comprising  beetles,  and  charac- 
terized primarily  by  the  possession  of  wing-covers. 
See  Beetle. 

COLEPEPER,  kol'pep-er,  John,  Lord  ( ?- 
IGGO).  An  Knj;lish  politician,  prominent  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  !Stuart  Kings  against  the  Parliament. 
He  was  born  at  Wigsell,  in  Sussex,  and  after 
travelling  abroad  began  to  play  an  active  part  in 
county  politics.  In  1040  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and,  a  zealous  adherent, 
at  first,  of  the  popular  party,  gradually  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  the  King,  who,  in  1G42,  made 
him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  Falkland 
and  Hyde,  he  plaj'ed  an  important  part  in  the 
negotiations  between  King  and  Parliament,  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Edgehill  (October  23,  1G42),  and 
in  January  of  the  following  year  was  made 
master  of  the  rolls,  leaving  the  Chancellorship  to 
Hyde,  of  whose  inlluence  he  was  exceedingly- 
jealous.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Royalist  fortunes 
in  1G4.5,  Charles  I.  intrusted  Colepeper  with  the 
care  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
whom  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  France. 
Later  he  lived  with  Prince  Charles  in  the  Xelher- 
lands  and  remained  one  of  his  principal  ad- 
visers, going  in  his  behalf  on  a  mission  to  Russia 
(1G50)  and  accompanying  him  to  the  peace  con- 
gress of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  He  returned  to 
England  after  the  Restoration,  but  died  soon 
after.  Colepeper  was  one  of  the  alilest  debaters 
and  politicians  of  his  time  in  England,  but  his 
influence  suffered  from  a  certain  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  opinions.  He  was  given,  too, 
to  violent  outliursts  of  temper. 

COLEPEPPER,  krd'pep-er,  Captain  John.  A 
bully  and  murderer,  nicknamed  'Poppercul,'  in 
Scott's  Fortunes  of  ^igel,  who  is  killed  in  a 
fight  in  Enfield  Chace  by  Richie  lloniplies,  just 
after  the  murder  of  Lord  Dalgarno. 

CO'LER,  ALWtN  Gi-STAV  Edmuxd  vox  (1831 
— ) .  A  German  physician,  born  in  CJroningen. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Berlin,  entered  the  Prus- 
sian Army  in  18.56.  was  made  surgeon-general 
in  1874,  and  head  surgeon  of  the  general  staflf 
in  1889.  General  Coler's  activity  resulted  in 
improvements  of  the  highest  importance  in  army 
hygiene,  reforms  in  the  military  hospital  ser- 
vice, the  establishment  of  corps  of  sanitfiry 
officers,  and  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  into 
military  surgical  practice.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  formulating  medical  regulations 
for  the  German  Army,  wliich  have  since  been 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  all  civilized  nations.  In 
1892  he  was  made  professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  wrote,  jointly  with  Langenbeck  and 
Werner,  Die  trans-portahle  Lazarettbaracke 
(1890). 

COLER,  Bird  Siir  (1868—).  An  American 
politician,  born  in  Illinois.  He  established  him- 
self as  a  stock-broker  in  New  York  City,  became 
prominent  in  municipal  and  State  polities,  and 
served  as  first  Comptroller  of  Greater  Xew  York 
during  the  administration  of  Robert  Van  Wyck 
as  Mayor.  In  1902  he  was  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  Governor  of  Xew  York,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  plurality  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
vote  cast  for  him  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  He 
published  llunicipal  Government  (1900). 


COLERAINE,  kol-ran'.  A  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  the  Bann, 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  47  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  (.Map:  Ireland,  El).  It  consists  of 
a  central  square  and  several  diverging  streets. 
The  town  has  considerable  manufactures  of  soap, 
linen,  paper,  and  leather,  and  its  port  is  acces- 
sible to  ^hips  of  200  tons.    Population,  6800. 

COLE'RIDCrE,  Erxest  H.\rtlev  (1S46— ). 
An  English  autiior,  grandson  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  He  was  graduated  from  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1870;  served  as  tutor  from  1872 
to  1893,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  1894.  He  edited  Letters 
of  ,V.  T.  Coleridge  (1895)  ;  Anima  Pacta,  selec- 
tions from  note-books  of  Coleridge  (1895),  and 
Poetical  Works  of  liyroii  (1898-1901)  ;  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  graceful  poems   (1898). 

COLERIDGE,  H.\rtlet  (1796-1849).  An 
English  poet,  born  at  Clevedon,  Somersetshire, 
the  eldest  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
College,  from  whicli  he  was  removed  by  the 
authorities  in  1826  on  the  charge  of  intemper- 
ance. For  two  years  he  resided  in  London.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  Lake  Country,  and  after  hav- 
ing twice  attempted  school-teaching,  first  pri- 
vately at  Ambleside,  and  later  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Sedbergh  as  an  assistant  in  1837  and 
1838,  settled  at  Grasmere.  An  almost  constant 
wanderer  about  the  vales,  this  diminutive  figure, 
prematurely  gray  and  old.  became  familiar  to 
the  peasantry  as  "Little  Hartley.'  He  was  a 
scholar  of  rare  attainment,  a  poet  of  exquisite 
taste  and  easy  felicity,  to  whom,  in  the  words 
of  Dowden.  "goo<l  tlioughts  came  as  of  free 
grace."  But  lacking  will  and  the  capacity  for 
sustained  application,  he  remained  despondent, 
fragmentary,  inefi'ectual.  His  longest  literary 
work  was  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
dramas  of  itassinger  and  Ford,  with  biographies 
of  those  authors  (1840).  He  also  wrote  a  series 
of  lives  of  the  ^Yor1hies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
ciishire  (1836:  originally  as  Bior/raphia  Bore- 
nlis,  1833).  He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his 
verse,  which,  if  it  distinctly  lacks  as  to  power, 
is  singularly  fine  in  mood  and  happy  in  expres- 
sion. Of  the  sonnet,  a  form,  as  Dr.  Garnett 
observes,  '"which  precisely  suited  both  his 
strength  and  his  limitations."  he  composed  some 
of  the  finest  examples  in  English.  Such  are 
'"Whither."  ""To  Shakespeare."  ""Praver."  ""Alav, 
1840,"  '"Regrets,"  and  ""Ideality."  His  brother, 
Derwent.  edited  four  volumes  of  his  literary  re- 
mains (two  volumes  of  poetry  and  two  of  ]irosp. 
London.  1851).  Selections  are  to  be  found  in  all 
important  anthologies.  Hartley  Coleridge  was,  his 
life  long,  a  friend  of  Wordsworth,  whose  "To  H. 
C:  Six  Years  Old,"  seems  strangely  prophetic. 

COLERIDGE.  Hexet  Xelsox  (1798-431.  An 
English  man  of  letters,  nephew  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  born  at  Ottery  Saint 
!Mai"v.  Devonshire:  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
studied  law.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Barbados,  which  he  describes  in  Six 
Months  in  the  ^yest  Indies  (1825).  In  1829  he 
married  his  cousin.  Sara  Coleridge.  He  was  his 
uncle's  literary  executor,  and  prepared  the  second 
edition  of  the  latter's  political  and  dramatic 
works   (London,  1834).     He  edited  Literary  Re- 
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mains  (London,  lS3(i;!!l)  ;  Coiifr/isioiis  of  an  In- 
quirin-g  tijiirit  (il).  1S4U.  with  notes  by  Sara  Cole- 
ridge, 1S4!))  ;  and  published  TiihU  Talk  (1835), 
notes  whieh  he  had  collected  during  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  gathered  into  a  volume.  His 
sou,  Herbert  C'oLERiuiiE  ( 1830-01 ) ,  born  at  Hauip- 
stead,  was  a  philologist.  He  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  a  special  committee  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material  for 
a  new  English  dictionary.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  dictionary  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
under  the  editorshij)  of  Dr.  .J.  A.  H.  Murray. 

COLERIDGE,  Jonx  Dike,  Baron  (1820-04). 
An  English  jurist,  nephew  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. He  was  born  in  Loudon ;  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1842 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1846, 
and  soon  became  prominent  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Connnons  from 
18(j.>  to  1873;  was  knighted  in  ISliS.  became 
Attorney-Cieneral  in  1871,  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1873, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  in  1880, 
he  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Chief  -Justice  of 
England.  In  1883  he  visited  the  United  States 
and  was  cordially  received,  especially  by  the 
bench  and  bar. 

COLERIDGE,  Sir  .ToHX  Taylor  (1790-1870). 
An  Englisli  judge  and  author,  a  nephew  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  born  at 
Tiverton;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1812,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1819.  and  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  1835  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor in  1858.  On  the  retirement  of  Gifford  in  1834, 
he  became  for  a  short  period  editor  of  the  Qunr- 
terUi  Reviexr.  He  published  an  annotated  edition 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (1825).  and  a  Life 
of  Kehle  (1809).  He  was  a  friend  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  of  Wordsworth,  Pusey,  and  Newman. 

COLERIDGE,  SamitsL  Tatxor  (1772-1834). 
An  Englisli  poet,  philosopher,  and  critic.  He 
was  born  at  Ottery  Saint  !Mary,  Devonshire, 
and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  Charles 
Lamb  was  a  school-fellow.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  even  as  a  boy,  and  gaining  access  to  a  li- 
brary through  a  chance  acquaintance,  he  read 
"right  through  the  catalogue."  He  soon  gained  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  before  he  was 
fifteen  plunged  boldly  into  the  sea  of  metaphysics. 
The  sonnets  of  W.  L.  Bowles,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  at  this  time,  gave  him  his  first  impulse 
toward  poetry.  In  1791  he  entered  .Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  At  the  university  his  whole  mind 
was  given  to  classics,  and  he  obtained  a  prize  for 
a  Greek  ode.  During  his  second  year  there,  in  a 
fit  of  despondency,  he  went  up  to  London  and  en- 
listed in  the  Fifteenth  Dragoons,  under  the  name 
of  Silas  Tomkyn  Coniberback,  or  Cumberbatch — 
remaining  faithful  to  the  initials  S.  T.  C,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  so  familiar  among  the 
readers  of  his  period.  His  identity  was  dis- 
covered through  an  accident,  and  his  friends 
intervened  to  procure  his  discbarge.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  in  1794.  but  never  took 
a  degree.  During  a  visit  to  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  Southey.  and  in  the  same  year, 
after  a  trip  through  Wales,  visited  him  at  Bris- 
tol. The  two  young  men  and  some  of  their 
friends  now  formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to 
the  United  States,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna   (the  melody  of  the  name  seems  to 


have  been  one  of  tlu?  inducements),  they  were 
to  found  a  colony  where  the  laws  of  equality 
and  fraternity  were  to  prevail,  and  the  (Jolden 
Age  was  to  be  ushered  in.  They,  with  Words- 
worth and  other  generiuis  youths  of  tin'  time, 
were  deeply  impressed  wiUi  the  |)roclamation  of 
liberal  principles  in  the  French  Kevolulion, 
though  they  afterwards  drew  back,  alarmed  by 
its  excesses,  some  into  extreme  Toryism.  The 
establishment  of  their  ideal  'Pantisoeracy'  was 
delayed  by  the  lack  of  capital;  and  a  year  or 
two  later  the  dream  faded  away. 

At  Bristol,  Coleridge  became  acquainted  with 
his  future  wife,  Sara  Frieker,  to  w'hose  sister 
Southey  was  engaged.  Joseph  Cottle,  a  bookseller 
in  Bristol,  had  ottered  Coleridge  thirty  guineas 
for  a  volume  of  his  poems,  and  jiromiscd  him  a 
guinea  and  a  half  for  every  hundred  lines  he 
should  write  after  finishing  it.  On  this  prospect 
he  married  in  October,  1795,  and  settled  in  a 
cottage  at  CTevedon.  After  many  delays,  his 
volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  appeared  in  April, 
1796.  His  earlier  work  is  all  in  the  stereotyped 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  little 
trace  of  the  powers  which  were  to  make  him 
famous.  In  the  early  part  of  1790  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  review,  the  Watchman, 
devoted  to  literature  and  politics,  but  met  with 
little  success  and  abandoned  the  undertaking 
after  the  tenth  issue.  In  the  winter  of  1790  he 
settled  at  Xether  Stowey,  near  Bridgewater. 
whither  Wordsworth  removed  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  freed  from  the  material  cares  of 
life  by  the  generosity  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  son 
of  a  IMrmingham  banker,  who  had  become  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Poole, 
who  conferred  on  him  a  small  annuity.  At 
Xether  Stowey,  inspired  perhaps  partly  by  the 
beautiful  scenery,  and  still  more  by  the  strength- 
ening companionship  of  his  friend,  he  composed 
his  finest  poems,  including  the  "Ancient  Jlariner," 
and  the  first  part  of  "Christabel,"  and  "Kubla 
Khan,"  though  the  two  latter  were  not  published 
until  eighteen  years  afterwards.  The  two  authors 
had  many  discussions  on  the  principles  of  their 
art.  which  resulted  in  the  pul)lication.  in  1798. 
of  their  epoch-making  Lyrieal  Ballads.  This  little 
book,  published  anonymously,  though  a  total 
failure  at  the  time,  was  decisive  in  its  influence 
on  the  future  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  free- 
ing it  finally  from  the  conventional  trammels 
which  had  long  bound  it.  The  work  of  the  two 
poets  is  singularly  complementary,  Coleridge 
treating  supernatural  subjects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  strong  impression  of  their  reality,  while 
Wordsworth  so  handled  the  simplest  themes  as 
to  disclose  unsuspected  elements  of  mytery  and 
awe.  Coleridge's  contribution  to  the  Ba/inrfs  com- 
prised the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  yifihtingale.  anil 
two  scenes  from  his  play  Osorio.  In  the  edition 
of  ISOO  there  was  added  Introduction  to  the  Tale 
of  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Coleridge,  who  had  become  a  Unitarian  at 
Cambridge,  preached  frequently  during  this 
period  in  the  chapels  of  that  body,  and  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  regular  minister.  To 
deliver  him  from  this  necessity,  two  brothers 
named  Wedg\vood  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of 
£150.  and  this  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the 
long-cherished  plan  of  going  to  Germany  to 
study.  In  September.  1798.  he  sailed  for  Ham- 
burg with  Wordsworth,  and  after  acquiring  the 
language   went  to  Gottingen,   remaining,  in  all, 
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nearly  a  year.  This  was  a  period  of  vast  im- 
portance in  his  development,  and  he  said  himself 
that  there  was  no  time  of  his  life  to  which  he 
looked  back  with  smli  immingled  satisfaction.  He 
came  under  tlie  inlUienee  of  what  Shairp  calls  "an 
impulse,  the  most  orif,'fiial,  the  most  far-reaching, 
and  the  most  profovmd  which  Europe  has  seen 
since  the  Keformation."  The  first  result  of  his 
new  knowledge  of  (German  thought  was  not  in 
philosophy,  but  in  poetry:  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  jmhlished  his  noble  translation  of  Schil- 
ler's W'ullnistcin.  He  also  contributed  fitfully 
to  the  Moriting  Post,  to  the  end  of  1802.  Before 
that  time,  however,  he  had  settled  at  C4reta  Hall, 
Keswick,  in  the  Lake  district,  attracted  by  the 
proximity  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who  were 
to  share  with  him  the  designation  of  Lake  Poets, 
given  in  derision  by  the  Edinhurgli  Ji'ecieio. 
Here,  in  ISOO,  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
"Christabel."  Driven  from  the  north  by  rheuma- 
tism in  1804,  he  went  to  the  ilediterranean,  act- 
ing for  some  months  as  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  Malta,  and  spending  several  more  at  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  delivered  some 
lectures  on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  and  began  the  publication 
of  Tlte  Friend,  a  periodical  which  contained 
too  much  abstruse  philosophy  to  be  popular,  and 
lived  less  than  a  year.  During  part  of  1811  he 
-was  connected  with  the  Coiii-ic>;  contributing 
articles  of  a  general  political  nature.  In  1813 
his  play  Kemorse  was  successfully  produced  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  helped  to  relieve  his 
distressed  financial  condition.  His  enslavement 
to  opium,  which  he  had  begun  to  take  as  a  relief 
from  his  rheumatic  pains,  was  now  increasing, 
and  in  De  Quincey's  opinion  "killed  him  as  a 
poet."  His  constitutional  indolence  and  dislike 
for  steady  application  completed  his  unfitness  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  life.  Roving  between 
London  and  the  Lakes,  where  his  family  was  gen- 
erally under  Southey's  care,  he  spent  a  number  of 
baffled  and  disappointed  vears. 

From  1816  until  his  death,  July  25,  1834,  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gilhnan,  at  Highgate 
in  London,  where  he  received  the  kindest  and 
most  judicious  care,  and  at  least  to  some  extent 
mastered  his  craving  for  opium.  Though  he  pro- 
jected far  more  than  his  habits  ever  allowed  him 
to  accomplish,  he  left  as  the  result  of  those  years 
no  inconsiderable  bulk  of  critical  and  philosophic 
writing;  the  Biographia  Literaria  (1817)  is 
especially  noteworthy.  It  was,  however,  as  a 
talker,  discoursing  with  an  inexhaustible  flow 
of  ideas  to  a<lniiring  visitors,  that  he  shone  most 
brilliantly  in  his  latter  years.  Talk  was  his 
best  medium  for  showing  himself  to  others.  His 
style  in  prose  writing  vv'as  cumbrous  and  his 
matter  involved.  In  reading  his  written  work 
of  this  class,  we  feel  instinctivel.y  that  the  critic 
W'as  greater  than  the  criticism. 

No  man  had  ever  appeared  in  England  who 
united  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  three  func- 
tions of  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet.  AVith  all 
his  defects,  Coleridge  must  be  recognized  as  being, 
in  Mill's  phrase,  the  greatest  "seminal  mind"  of 
his  time.  The  present  generation  does  not  real- 
ize how  much  it  owes  to  him  in  many  fields  of 
thought — how  many  impulses,  still  powerful,  he 
set  in  motion.  In  criticism,  he  was  the  father 
of  modern  Shakespearean  study,  laying,  in  a  few 
pregnant  sentences,  a  broad  basis  for  criticism, 
in  contrast  to  the  narrow  canons  of  .Johnson  and 
the  eighteenth-century  school.     His  Aids  to  Re- 


flection and  some  of  his  other  theological  writ- 
ing inspired  Maurice  and  Stanley'  and  tlie  'Broad- 
Church  Movement'  as  a  whole.  His  aphorisms 
are  often  decisive — it  is  to  him  we  owe  what 
are  now  commonplaces,  the  distinction  between 
genius  and  talent,  fancy  and  imagination,  wit 
and  humor.  Detached  phrases  of  his  are  still 
upon  the  lips  of  many  who  do  not  rememl)er 
their  source — like  "Every  man  is  born  either  an 
Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist,"  or  "Prose  is  words 
in  their  best  order;  poetry  is  the  best  words  in 
the  best  order."  In  philosophy,  originally  a 
fervent  disciple  of  Hartley  (q.v.),  who  had  been 
a  member  of  his  own  college,  he  passed  on 
through  the  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Leibnitz ; 
and,  after  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
nuvn  and  other  mystics,  came  to  a  point  where, 
he  says,  the  works  of  Kant  took  hold  of  him 
as  with  a  giant's  hand.  He  adopted  and  based 
all  his  teachings  on  Kant's  distinction  between 
tlie  Understanding  and  the  Reason;  and  while  he 
has  not  as  a  philosopher  left  any  complete  sys- 
tem, yet  he  rendered  excellent  service  by  his  in- 
sistence, in  such  a  period  as  his.  on  the  reality 
and  preeminence  of  the  spiritual  verities.  His 
introduction  into  England  of  German  literature 
and  philosophy,  so  powerfully  seconded  by  Car- 
lyle,  is  alone  enough  to  give  him  a  high  place 
among  the  forces  that  determined  the  course  of 
nineteenth-century  thought  among  English-speak- 
ing people.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  must 
hold  the  highest  rank,  though  no  other  poet  luis 
ever  attained  such  a  place  on  so  snuill  a  volume 
of  first-class  work.  "Christabel,"  "The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  "Kubla  Khan" 
(which  so  good  a  judge  as  Swinburne  has  called 
"for  absolute  melody  and  splendor  the  first 
poem  in  the  language")  cannot  be  put  in  any 
but  the  highest  class.  jMoreover,  his  influence 
on  his  successors  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,  which  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  defines  as  "the  Renaissance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wonder  in  poetry  and  art,"  owes  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  English  poet.  One 
can  only  regret  that  so  much  was  wasted  of  the 
greatest  powers  which  for  generations  had  been 
granted  to  any  Englishman. 

Consult:  the  Complete  Works,  ed.  bv  Shedd 
(7  vols..  New  York,  1884)  ;  his  Poeticul  ^Yorks, 
ed.  by  Campbell  (London.  1893)  ;  Poems,  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  proof  and  MSS.  of 
some  of  the  poems,  ed.  Campbell  (London,  lSO!t)  : 
Lyrieal  Ballods,  centenary  edition  by  Hutcliinsou 
(London,  1808)  ;  Anima  Poeiw.  from  his  un]nil)- 
lished  note-books  by  his  grand.son  (Lcindnn. 
1895)  ;  lives  by  Gillman  (London.  18.38),  Traill 
("English  Men  of  Letters"  series,  London.  1884), 
Dykes  (London,  1894).  and  Hall  Caine  (London. 
1887);  Cottle,  Early  Recollections  (London, 
1837)  ;  Brandl.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  und  die 
englisclie  Roma n1  ill  (Berlin.  1886;  English  trans- 
lation by  Lady  Eastlake.  London.  1887 )  ;  and  a 
thorough  and  luminous  discussion  in  Shairp. 
Studies  in.  Poctni  and  Philosopht/  (Edinburgh. 
1808).  Consult  also:  E.  H.  Coleridge,  Letters  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (London,  1895)  ;  and 
Beers,  English  Romanticism  in  the  Xincfeenth 
Centum   (XewYork,  1900). 

COLERIDGE,  Sar.\  (1802-52).  An  English 
author,  born  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, and  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge  (1829).  The  early  part  of  her  life 
was  spent  with  her  uncle,  Robert  Southev.   After 
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the  death  of  her  husband  she  continued  the  edit- 
ing of  her  fatlier's  works,  and  tliis  was  her 
principal  literary  work.  Her  intellijjjence  and 
learning  are  shown  in  various  transhilions  and 
some  original  work,  of  which  the  tale  I'hanldx- 
mion  (18.37)  is  the  most  important.  Consult 
lier  Memoirs  and  Letters,  edited  by  her  daughter 
(London,  1873). 

COLEBIDGE-TAYLOR,  Samlel  (1875-). 
An  English  ooniposer  uf  music,  born  in  London. 
He  is  of  African  descent,  tlirougli  liis  father, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  \\est  Coast  of  Africa 
(Sierra  Leone).  His  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  lie  himself  was  brouglit  up  under 
English  inlluences.  After  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  Koyal  Academy — which  he  entered  at 
fifteen,  winning  the  composition  scholarsliip  in 
189'*,  and  studying  under  Villiers-Stanford  until 
1896 — he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition. 
Up  to  1902  his  best  work  was  a  nuisical  setting 
to  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  arranged  for  soprano, 
alto,  and  baritone  soloists  and  mixed  chorus. 
His  other  published  and  manuscript  works  in- 
clude an  idyll  for  orchestra;  a  ballade  for  violin 
;ind  orchestra:  a  sjnnphony  in  A  minor  (1896)  ; 
an  operetta.  Dream  Lovers;  and  several  songs 
and  anthems. 

COLES,  kolz,  CowPER  Phipps  (1819-70).  An 
English  naval  officer.  He  served  as  flag-lieu- 
tenant to  Sir  Ednnmd  Lyons  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (1853),  and  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol  (October  17.  1854).  In  1856  the 
plan  of  defensive  armor  for  battle-ships  began  to 
engage  his  attention.  The  idea  originally  pro- 
posed had  been  that  of  a  raft  and  shield,  and 
this  idea  was  modified  by  Coles  into  tliat  of  a 
vessel  with  a  low  fi-eeboard  surmounled  by  a 
series  of  turrets  equipped  with  heavy  guns.  The 
similarity  of  this  conception  to  tlie  monitor  type 
elaborated  by  Ericsson  was  such  that  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  the  two  men  eventually  led  to  a  bit- 
ter controversy.  A  vessel  was  finally  construct- 
ed in  accordance  with  Coles's  specifications.  She 
was  commissioned  under  the  name  of  The  Cap- 
tain, in  1870,  and  on  September  7  of  that  year 
capsized  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  almost 
everybody  on  board,  including  Coles,  was 
drowned. 

COL'ET,  .TonN  (c.1467-1519).  An  English 
theologian,  born  probably  in  1467  in  London.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  traveled  in  Paris  and  Italy 
(1493-96),  and  became  acquainted  with  Buda;us 
and  Erasmus.  Returning  to  England,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  there  lectured 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  displaying  orig- 
inality and  independence  of  the  schoolmen.  The 
next  year  he  lectured  in  the  same  fashion  on 
First  Corinthians,  and  so  upon  other  New  Testa- 
ment books,  until,  in  1505,  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  London.  Having  inlierited 
from  his  father  a  large  fortune  in  1509,  he 
founded  Saint  Paul's  Scliool  in  London,  of  which 
\Yilliam  Lillj'  was  the  first  master.  His  reli- 
gious opinions  were  so  much  more  liberal  than 
was  commoi\  at  the  time  that  he  was  subjected 
to  considerable  persecution.  As  dean  of  Saint 
Paul's  he  made  a  great  point  of  expounding  the 
Bible,  disapproved  of  auricular  confession  and 
the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  denied  the 
efficacy  of  pilgrimages  and  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  denounced  corruption  in  the  Chvirch. 
His  influence  is  traceable  as  paving  the  way  for 
Vol.  v.— 10. 


tlie  Reformation,  although  it  is  probable  that, 
like  other  humanists,  lie  would  not  have  left  tlie 
old  Church.  He  died  in  London  (or  at  Sheen, 
a  few  miles  soutlieast  of  London),  September  16, 
1519.  Aside  from  liis  Latin  llramnuir  and  his 
Daily  Devotions,  his  works  did  not  appear  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  edited  by  Kev.  ,T.  H. 
Lupton,  with  English  transhitions.  Consult  his 
biograpliy  by  .T.  H.  Lu])ton  (London,  1887): 
and  F.  Seebohm,  Three  O.rforcl  Itrformers:  Eras- 
Duis,  Volet,  and  More  (3d  ed.,  London,  1887). 

COLET,  ko'la',  Louise  Revoil  (1810-7G).  A 
French  poet  and  novelist.  Among  lier  verses  are 
Les  fleurs  du  midi  and  Penserosa..  The  Mttsee  de 
Versailles  and  Les  funtWailles  de  Napoleon  are 
more  sustained  fliglits,  the  former  crowned  by 
the  Institute.  A  comedy,  La  jeunesse  de  Goethe 
(1839),  and  two  novels.  La  jeunesse  do  Mira- 
beau  (1841)  and  Les  eceurs  brises  (1843),  de- 
serve mention,  but  nothing  that  she  composed 
equals  in  interest  her  publication,  in  defiance 
of  a  legal  injunction,  of  the  corresjiondence  of 
]Madame  Reeamier  witli  Benjamin  Constant 
(1849). 

COLE-WORT  ( from  cole,  AS.  cauel,  caul.  OHCJ. 
kol,  Ger.  Kohl,  cabbage,  from  Lat.  caulis,  cab- 
bage, Gk.  KaiiX6s,  katilos,  stalk  -f-  wort,  AS.  ayrt, 
plant,  Ger.  H'h/s,  root;  ultimately  connected 
with  Lat.  radix,  root).  A  name  given  to  some 
of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of  Brassica 
oleracea,  and  applied,  like  the  names  borecole 
and  kale,  to  varieties  differing  from  the  cabbage 
(q.v.)  in  their  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  greens,  especially  in  tlie  winter  months. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  cabbages  cut  for 
use  before  their  leaves  have  full}'  closed  into 
heads. 

COLFAX,  kol'faks.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  W'liilman  County,  Wash.,  78  miles  south  of 
Spokane;  on  the  Palouse  River,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany' (Map:  Washington,  H  3).  The  centre  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  country,  it  controls  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  live  stock,  grain,  fruits,  and 
lumber.  There  are  also  several  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  citv  owns  its  water-works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1649:  in  1900,  2121. 

COLFAX,  Schuyler  (1823-85).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1836,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1845  became  editor  of  the  Ifcyister.  a 
Whig  newspaper  at  South  Bend,  which,  under 
his  management,  became  the  most  powerful  or- 
gan of  its  kind  in  that  part  of  the  State.  After 
a  defeat  in  1851,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1854.  served  seven  consecutive  terms,  and  was 
Speaker  from  1863  to  1869.  He  Avas  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  1869  to  1873.  In 
the  John  C.  Fremont  canijiaign  of  1856,  a 
speech  made  by  him  was  used  for  party  ])ur- 
poses,  and  half  a  million  copies  were  distribut- 
ed over  tlie  country.  He  introduced  several  im- 
portant acts  for  the  reform  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  took  an  especial  interest,  and 
in  18t!2  framed  the  law  which  made  fraudulent 
contractors  felons.  Charges  of  corruption  were 
brought  against  him  at  the  time  of  the  Credit 
^fobilier  scandal  (q.v.  1,  in  1873.  but  were  never 
proved.  Consult  Hollister.  Life  of  Schuyler  Col- 
fax  (New  York.  1886). 

COLGATE,  krd'gat,  .T.\i[ES  Boorm.\x  (1818 
— ) .     An  American  financier.     He  was  born  in 
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Now  York  City,  ami  received  his  first  eoninier- 
cial  training  in  the  house  of  Hoornian,  Johnston 
&  Co.  He  hiter  established  the  hanking  house 
of  Trevor  &  Colgate,  afterwards  known  as  J.  B. 
Colgate  &  Co.  His  extensive  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sound  financial  policy  during  the 
financial  crisis  of  1873  contributed  materially 
to  the  reestablishment  of  confidence  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Gold 
Exchange,  and  was  for  several  years  its  presi- 
dent. As  trustee  and  president  of  Colgate  (for- 
merly JIadison)  University,  he  for  thirty  years 
made  almost  annual  donations  to  that  institu- 
tion, the  development  of  which  is  due  chiefly  to 
his  constant  care  and  valuable  advice. 

COLGATE,  S.*.Ml-EL  (1822-97).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
New  York  City.  He  became  widely  known  as  a 
soap-maker,  and  the  manufactory  he  built  in  Jer- 
sey Cit.y  has  developed  into  one  of  tlie  largest 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  pliilanthropieal  work. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  trustee  of 
Colgate  .University,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  New  Y'ork  Baptist  Education 
Society,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup-, 
pression  of  Vice,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  One 
of  his  most  noteworthy  achievements  was  the 
collection  of  30.000  volumes  of  reports  (now  in 
the  Colgate  University  Library),  comprising  the 
documentary  records  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Conjointly  with  his  brother,  James  B. 
Colgate,  he  gave  large  sums  to  Colgate  (formerly 
Madison)  University,  which  in  1889  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Colgate  family. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  education,  situated  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety in  1818,  for  the  education  of  Christian 
ministers.  The  collegiate  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments were  incorporated  in  1846,  under  the  name 
of  Madison  Uni\'ersity.  leaving  the  management 
of  the  theological  department  with  the  Baptist 
Education  Society.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  Ebenezer  Dodge  (1868-90),  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  college  increased  from  .$1.50,000 
to  .$500,000.  In  1890  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Colgate  University,  in  honor  of 
William  Colgate  and  his  sons,  who  established 
the  'Dodge  Memorial  Fund'  of  $1,000,000.  In 
]89i3  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary — since  1846 
under  the  control  of  "tlie  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety— became  part  of  Colgate  University.  The 
attendance,  including  the  theological  department, 
is  about  220.  The  elective  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  senior  year,  and  largely  in  the 
junior  year.  The  librai-y  numbers  about  35.000 
volumes,  besides  the  famous  Baptist  Historical 
Collection,  the  gift  of  Samuel  Colgate.  Colgate 
Academy,  originally  a  part  of  the  institution,  is 
now  located  in  a  separate  building,  but  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  corporation.  Colgate  Uni- 
versity ofiFers  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  and 
science,  and  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  divinity. 
It  offers  also  courses  in  education  which  enable 
students  to  obtain  college  graduates'  professional 
certificates.  The  university  endowments  amount 
to  over  $1,600,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
university  property  to  $2,160,000. 


COLIC  (from  OF.,  Fr.  colique,  ML.  colica, 
colic,  from  Gk.  kwXik^,  kulike,  colic,  from  kuXoi/, 
kolvn,  colon).  A  name  employed  by  physicians 
to  denote  severe  pain  of  the  abdomen,  spasmodic 
in  character  and  dependent  upon  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 
Intestinal  colic  is  a  symptom  of  neuralgia 
of  the  intestines,  caused  by  cold;  of  mild 
enteritis,  caused  by  irritating  food  or  purga- 
tive medicine;  of  toxic  conditions  such  as 
lead  poisoning,  poisoning  Viy  the  bacterial  toxins 
of  shell-fi.sh,  etc. ;  of  peritonitis,  appendicitis, 
and  other  diseases.  If  warmth,  an  aperient  (such 
as  castor-oil),  or  peppermint,  or  tincture  of  gin- 
ger, fails  to  give  relief,  a  physician  should  be 
.summoned.  Renal  colic  is  pain  over  the  kid- 
ney and  through  the  abdominal  wall,  due  to 
])assage  of  a  calculus,  or  stone,  from  the  kidney 
through  the  ureter  into  the  urinary  bladder. 
Hepatic  colic  is  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage 
of  a  gall-stone  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
intestines. 

COLIC  IN  ANIMALS.  A  disease  most  fre- 
qently  occurring  in  horses  and  mules.  It  as- 
sumes several  forms,  such  as  spasmodic,  flatu- 
lent, and  habitual.  Spasmodic  or  cramp  colic  is 
caused  by  spasm  of  the  small  intestines  and  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  in- 
testines, to  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  to  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  to  hard  work  too  soon  after 
eating.  It  is  most  frequent  in  high-bred  horses. 
This  form  of  colic  always  begins  suddenly.  The 
horse  looks  backward,  shows  acute  pain,  paws, 
lies  down  and  gets  up  frequently.  As  the  pain 
becomes  more  intense  the  animal  throws  himself 
down  with  great  violence  and  strikes  with  the 
feet.  These  spasms  are  interrupted  by  intervals 
of  quiet,  hut  the  intei-vals  become  shorter  and 
shorter.  This  form  of  colic  ordinarily  yields 
promptly  to  appropriate  treatment.  Perhaps  the 
best  remedy  is  one  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate  in  a 
pint  of  water  given  as  a  drench.  Cannabis  indica 
gives  good  results,  as  also  ether  and  laudanum. 
Flatulent  colic  is  sometimes  vised  as  synonymous 
with  bloat  (q.v. ).  Baking-soda  in  doses  of  two 
to  four  ounces  is  a  good  remedy.  Any  alkaline 
substance  neutralizes  the  acid  fermentation  and 
should  be  administered  at  once.  In  severe  cases 
the  bowels  may  be  punctured  at  the  most  dis- 
tended part  by  means  of  a  trochar  and  canula. 
Enemas  of  lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  little 
soap  has  been  added,  arc  useful  in  both  forms 
of  colic,  as  are  also  cathartics,  such  as  aloes  in 
full  doses. 

COLIGNY,  kfi'le'nye',  or  COLIGNI,  Gaspabd 
DE  ( 1517-72).  An  Admiral  of  France  and  Hugue- 
not leader,  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing.  Febru- 
ary 16.  1.517.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  his 
fatlier  having  been  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
his  mother  Louise  de  Montmorency.  He  was  in- 
troduced at  Court  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
served  under  Francis  I.  in  Italy,  where  he 
evinced  great  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Ceresole  (1544).  Under  Henry  II.  he  was 
made  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  and  in  1552 
he  became  Admiral  of  Fr.ance.  In  all  the  wars 
in  w^hich  he  took  part  he  showed  himself  a  born 
general  and  leader.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IL, 
1559.  Coligny,  who  had  previously  adopted  the 
Reformed  faith,  became,  with  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Huguenots. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  remarkable  alike  for  his 
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|)rudence  and  liis  bravery.  Opijoscd  to  the  Hiigiic- 
not  chiefs  \\as  the  powerful  t'atliolic  party  liead- 
ed  l)y  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency.  At  the  disastrous  battles  of  Dreux 
(15()2)  and  .Jarnac  (ISliD),  Coligny's  skill  saved 
the  remnants  of  the  Protestant  army.  Conde  was 
slain  on  the  field  of  Jarnac  and  Coligiiy  assumed 
the  sole  leadership  until  he  gave  way  to  the 
j-oung  Prince  of  Xavarre.  (See  Henky  IV.) 
Together  they  besieged  Poitiers,  but  the  Ilugue- 
uot  forces  were  again  routed  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Jloneontour  (October  3,  1569).  When  peace 
was  concluded  in  1570,  Coligny  went  to  Court, 
and  was  apparently  well  received  by  Charles  IX.. 
but  the  enmity  of  the  Catholic  party,  by  whom 
Coligny  was  unjustly  accused  of  having  murdered 
the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  was 
stirred  up  against  him.  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him  on  the  street,  August  22, 
1572.  This  was  but  preliminary  to  the  general 
massacre  of  Huguenots  which  took  place  two 
days  afterwards  and  in  which  Coligny  perished. 
While  upholding  the  Huguenot  cause  at  home 
Colignj'  e.xerted  himself  to  secure  a  safe  asylum 
for  Ids  coreligionists  in  the  Xew  ^Vorld,  and  sent 
repeatedly  expeditions  (Ribault  in  1562.  Lau- 
donniSre  in  1564)  to  colonize  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Among 
his  papers,  burned  by  order  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  was  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  Religion 
in  France.  Consult:  Tessier,  L'Amiral  Coligny 
(Paris,  1S72)  ;  Delaborde,  (laspard  de  Coligny 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1879-82)  ;  Bersier.  The  Earl]/ 
Life  of  Coligny  (translation  by  Annie  H.  Holm- 
den.  London,  1884)  ;  Blackburn,  Life  of  Coligny 
(Philadelphia,  1869)  ;  Besant,  Life  of  Coligny 
(London,   1892). 

COLIMA,  ku-le'ma.  The  capital  of  the  State 
of  the  same  name,  Mexico,  on  the  Colima  River, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  G  8).  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1400  feet,  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  fine 
plazas  and  a  number  of  pretentious  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  Government  building  and 
town  hall,  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan,  and  the 
market.  The  town  has  connections  by  rail  and 
■water  with  the  port,  Manzanillo,  and  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade.  Colima  was  founded  in 
1522  by  Cionzalo  de  Sandoval.  Population,  in 
1895,  18,977.  About  40  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
the  town^  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  is  the  volcano 
of  Colima  (nearly  13.000  feet),  which  has  re- 
cently been  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

COL'IN  CLOUT.  (1)  A  poetical  satire  on 
the  clergy  by  Jolin  Skelton.  (2)  The  noni-dc- 
jilume  adopted  by  Spenser,  suggested  by  the 
above.  (3)  A  shepherd  in  Gay's  pastoral  The 
Shepherd's  TTec/,-. 

COLIN  CLOUT'S  COME  HOME  AGAIN. 
A  pastoral  poem  by  Edmund  Spenser,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  letter  dated 
Kilkolman.  December  27,  '1591'  (probably  1595). 
In  it  he  thanks  tliat  knight  for  sundry  "favors 
and  good  turnes  done  to  me  at  my  late  being  in 
England." 

COLINS,  Alexander  (1526-1612).  A  Flem- 
ish sculptor,  born  at  Mechlin.  In  1563.  at  the 
summons  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  he  went  to 
Innsbruck,  where  he  executed  twenty  reliefs  on 
the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  in  the  Hofkirche.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  Court  sculptor  to  the 
Emperor.     Among  liis   other   works   is   the   fine 


monument  to  the  Arcliduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyro!, 
in  the  Silver  Chapel  of  the  Hofkirche.  Consult 
the  monograph,  by  von  Schdnherr.  in  vol.  ii. 
(Heidelberg,  1889)  of  the  Mitteilungen  zur 
ijcschichic  dvs  Heidelbergcr  Schlosses. 

COL'ISE'UM.     See  Amphitheatre. 

COLL,  kol.  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  situated  northwest  of 
the  island  of  Mull,  Argyllshire.  It  is  14  miles 
long  from  northeast  to  southwest,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  (.Map:  Scot- 
land, B  3).  More  than  a  third  of  it  is  culti- 
vated, or  in  pasture.  The  isle  is  low  and  rocky, 
and  composed  of  gneiss.  Population,  600,  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  fishing. 

COLLAB'OBA'TION  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  eol- 
liihonirr,  to  work  together,  from  con-,  together 
+  lahorarc,  to  labor,  from  Inhor,  work).  The 
united  labor  of  two  or  more  persons  on  a  literary 
production,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  drama,  or 
the  compilation  of  a  book  requiring  knowledge 
from  dift'erent  sources.  Thus,  Charles  Reade 
and  Dion  Boneicault  wrote  Fonl  Play:  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  and  Mark  Twain.  The  Gilded 
Age.  Walter  Besant  and  .James  Rice  also  long 
worked  in  collaboration  upon  numerous  novels. 
The  collaboration  of  Messrs.  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian  (q.v.),  in  French,  produced  many  de- 
lightful works.  Perhaps  most  famous  of  all  is 
the  literary  partnership  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher    (q.v.). 

COL'LAMER,  .Jacob  (1792-1865).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  removed  when  very  j'oung  to  Ver- 
mont, graduated  at  the  University  of  that  State 
in  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State.  From  1833  to  1841  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1842  to  1848,  and  in 
President  Taylor's  Cabinet  was  Postmaster-(.ien- 
eral.  which  position,  however,  he  resigned  on  the 
death  of  the  President.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and 
four  years  later  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  committees 
on  post-offices,  post-roads,  and  the  library.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  his  death. 

COLLAR  (OF.  coler,  colier,  Fr.  collier,  from 
Lat.  collnre,  collar,  from  collum,  neck;  ultimately 
connected  with  AS.  heals,  with  OHG.  hals,  Ger. 
IJals,  neck).  A  band  around  a  column  or  other 
architectural  member;  the  necking  of  the  capi- 
tal in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  orders. 

COLLAR-BONE.     See  Clavicle. 

COLLARCO,  kollilr'kfi  (It.,  with  the  bow). 
In  music,  a  term  signifying  that  the  notes  over 
which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  performed  with  the 
bow,  in  contradistinction  to  pizzicato    (q.v.). 

COLLARED  LIZARD.  One  of  a  genus  ( Cro- 
taphytus)  of  igiumid  lizards,  characteristic  of 
the  dry,  open  regions  of  the  southwestern  United 
States.  They  are  often  called  'collared'  Or  'ring- 
necked'  lizards,  because  of  the  double  black  col- 
lar around  the  wrinkled  neck  of  the  conmion 
Texan  species  {Crotaphytns  collaris).  This  spe- 
cies is  foimd  from  the  Ozark  ilountains  to  Ne- 
vada and  southern  California,  and  is  entirely 
insectivorous.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Colorado 
Valley  there  lives  a  second  species,  called  'leop- 
ard lizard,'  which  is  larger,  has  no  collar,  and 
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is  noted  for  its  fierce  and  greedy  disposition.  It 
eats  not  only  blossoms,  leaves,  and  insects,  but 
also  young  borned  toad.s,  and  all  sorts  of  smaller 
lizards,  killing  and  swallowing  some  two-thirds 


HEiD  OF  COLLARED   LIZARD,  SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED. 

its  own  size.  It  will  even  kill  and  devour  smaller 
individuals  of  its  own  siiecies.  This  lizard  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  not  the  male,  as  is 
usual  among  lizards,  but  the  female,  undergoes 
a  change  of  color  in  the  breeding  season  (mid- 
summer), becoming  salmon-red  on  the  whole 
abdominal  region.  Consult  Merriam  and  Stej- 
neger.  Death  Valley  Expedition  (Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  1893). 

COLLATERAL  ( Fr.  collateral,  It.  collate- 
rale,  from  ML.  collateralis,  collateral,  from  JVIL. 
con-,  together  +  lateralis,  relating  to  a  side, 
from  latus.  side).  In  law.  supplemental  or  re- 
lated to  the  principal  thing  in  consideration, 
especially:  (a)  Given  by  way  of  security  in 
addition  to  a  principal  obligation,  (b)  Descend- 
ed from  a  common  ancestor  but  not  from  one 
another — a  sense  used  to  describe  the  character 
of  relationship  of  individuals  for  legal  purposes. 

Collateral  Seciiriti/  is  either:  (a)  Something 
of  intrinsic  value  actually  delivered  over  and 
pledged  to  the  creditor,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  on  the  debt  in  case  of  default;  or 
(b)  an  additional  obligation,  given  to  guarantee 
performance  of  a  debt  or  duty.  The  term  is 
more  frequently  used  to  designate  a  pledge  of 
stocks,  bonds,  "negotiable  paper,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  obligation,  as  distinguished  from  a 
pledge  of  chattels.  The  practice  in  case  of  a 
default  is  for  the  creditor,  upon  notice  to  the 
debtor,  to  sell  the  securities  and  apply  the 
amoimt  received  therefrom  toward  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim  and  cliarge  the  debtor  with  the 
deficiency,  or  credit  him  with  the  surplus,  if 
any.  See  Mortgage;  Pledge;  Foreclosure; 
ond  consult  the  authorities  cited  under  Pledge. 

Collateral  Relatires,  more  frequently  spoken 
■of  as  'collaterals,'  are  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  but  not  from 
one  another,  as  lineal  descendants  are.  Thus, 
an  uncle  is  a  collateral  relative  of  a  nephew,  both 
ibeing  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but 
the  nephew  not  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
uncle.  Tlie  term  includes  those  in  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  cousins.  Collateral  rel- 
atives are  included  in  the  term  heir,  real  prop- 
erty descending  in  the  first  instance  to  lineal 
descendants,  if  any.  and  then  to  collaterals  in 
the  order  of  their  relationship  or  as  prescribed 
by  statutes.  See  Con.sanguinitt;  Descendant: 
Heir;  Lineal;  Decedent;  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Descent,  etc. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX. 
See  Inheritance  Tax. 

COLLATERAL  WARRANTY.  See  War- 
ranty. 

COLLATION  (OF.  collacion,  from  Lat.  col- 
latio,   collection,    from    con-,   together   +    latus, 


borne,  connected  with  tolerare,  Gk.  T\yvai,  tlenai, 
OHG.  dulten,  Ger.  dulden,  to  endure).  In  law, 
a  collecting  or  bringing  together  of  all  the  assets 
of  an  estate  into  one  common  fund  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin;  a  term 
more  particularly  used  where  heirs  who  have  re- 
ceived property  from  the  deceased  ancestor  by 
way  of  advancement  return  it  to  the  estate  in 
order  that  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  whole 
may  be  made.  The  term  is  used  in  the  civil 
law,  and  in  England  it  is  called  hotchpot  (q.v.). 
The  term  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  but  tlie  law  in  most  States  provides  that 
advancements  made  to  an  heir  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  decedent's  estate  in  order 
to  determine  whether  such  heir  shall  receive  any- 
thing further.     See  Adv.^ncement. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law  the  term  collation 
is  used  to  denote  the  presentation  of  a  clerg}^nan 
to  a  benefice  by  the  patron  and  bishop.  See 
Benefice. 

In  maritime  law  collation  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  contribution   or  average    (q.v.). 

COLLATION     OF     MANUSCRIPTS.       See 

Bible,  Textual  Criticism. 

COLLE,  kol'la',  Charles  (1709-83).  A 
Frenclx  dramatic  author  and  song-writer,  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  the  secretary  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  grandfather  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  wrote  plays  for  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  for  the  Comedie  Francaise,  of  which 
several  are  still  produced.  'Soldat  de  fortime 
dans  les  lettres,'  as  he  has  been  called,  he  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
though  his  songs  have  made  him  famous  in 
Frencli  literature.  His  plays  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  Theatre  de  societe,  and  his  verses 
as  Les  chansons  de  Colle.  His  interesting  Joxir- 
nal  historique  was  edited  by  Barbier  (Paris, 
1807),  and  his  Correspondance  in6dite  by  Bon- 
homme  (Paris,  1864). 

COLLE,  kul'la.  Raffaello  d.4.l  (c.1490-1530), 
usually  called  R.^ffaellino.  An  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Colle,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Tus- 
cany). He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  after- 
wards worked  with  Giulio  Romano.  He  was 
employed  by  Raphael  to  assist  in  painting  the 
Loggie  of  tiie  Vatican,  and  portions  of  the  story 
of  Jloses  are  from  his  brush.  After  his  master's 
death  he  worked  with  Giulio  Romano  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  Piazza  del  Te  at  Mantua.  Still  later 
he  assisted  Bronzino  and  Vasari  in  various  deco- 
rative schemes.  He  opened  a  bottega  in  Borgo, 
San  Sepolcro,  and  several  of  his  scholars  became 
fair  artists,  but  none  rivaled  'little  Raphael.' 
He  painted  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  but 
was  not  a  servile  imitator.  His  style  is  pure, 
his  figures  very  noble,  and  he  manages  drapery 
in  that  grand  way  characteristic  of  the  Roman, 
School.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no 
other  painter  carried  on  the  traditions  of  that 
school  so  successfully  as  Colle.  His  principal 
works  are  "The  Resurrection."  in  the  Church  of 
San  Roeco,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro;  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  cathedral ;  the  beautiful  "Assump- 
tion" in  the  Church  of  the  Conventuali;  an 
"Annunciation."  in  San  Francisco  at  Cagli; 
"Twelve  Apostles,"  in  the  cathedral  at  Urbino 
(very  Raphaelesque)  :  and  several  works  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Olivet  monks  at  Gubbio. 

COL'LECT.  A  brief,  comprehensive  prayer 
varying    (like  the   epistle  and  gospel,  which  it 
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immediately  precedes)  with  the  season  of  the 
Church  year.  Such  prayers  are  found  in  all  the 
earlier  Christian  litureies,  and  most  of  those 
now  used  come  from  the  sacranientaries  of  Saint 
Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Saint  Gregory.  The  name 
(wliich,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman 
missal,  where  the  word  oratio,  prayer,  is  used) 
is  also  of  great  antiquity.  It  proltably  conies 
from  collecta,  in  the  sense  of  collrclio,  a  gather- 
ing, the  prayer  being  originally  designated  orirtio 
ud  collcclnm.  In  the  oldest  liturgies  only  a  sin- 
gle collect  was  nsed,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
calendar  it  became  customary  to  "commemorate' 
a  festival  wliich  was  displaced  by  one  of  greater 
importance  with  the  use  of  its  collect;  the  sacred 
number  of  seven,  however,  might  never  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  Roman  missal  two  other  prayers, 
the  sccrcta  and  the  commiinio,  are  of  similar 
structure  to  that  of  the  collect,  and,  like'  it,  vary 
with  the  day.  These  were  not  retained  in  the 
Anglican  prayer-book,  which  has  almost  literal 
translations  of  the  Latin  collects  for  nearly  all 
its  services.  In  the  morning  and  evening  ]irayer 
of  this  book,  as  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
breviary  except  prime  and  compline,  the  collect 
for  the  day  is  repeated,  to  link  the  other  offices 
with  the  eucharistie  service.  The  structure  of 
the  collect  is  simple  and  uniform.  It  begins 
with  a  form  of  address  nearly  always  to  God  the 
Father,  generally  including  a  commemoration  of 
the  special  event  celebrated,  then  offers  as  a  rule 
a  single  petition  for  some  grace  or  blessing,  and 
ends  normally  'tlirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  livetli  and 
reigneth,  one  God,  world  without  end.' 

COLLECT,  The,  or  COLLECT  POND.  For- 
merly a  large  pond  in  the  city  of  New  York,  part 
of  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tombs 
prison.  It  drained  the  district  later  known  as 
the  Five  Points,  and  discharged  into  the  Hudson 
River  by  a  channel  through  the  present  Canal 
Street.  The  name  'Collect'  was  a  corruption  of 
the  Dutch  'Kolch  Hoek,'  meaning  'shell  point' 
(Fiske,  Diitcli  and  Quaker  Colonics,  1899). 

COL'LECTA'NEA  (Lat.  noni.  pi.,  collected, 
sc.  dicta,  sayings).  A  name  given  to  literary 
collections  of  any  description,  as,  for  instance, 
sayings  of  noted  men.  aphorisms,  jests,  miscel- 
laneous anthologies,  and  ehrestomathies. 

COLLECT'IVISM  (Fr.  collectivisme,  from 
coUcctcr,  ilL.  coUectare,  to  collect,  from  Lat. 
coUect(t,  collection,  assembly,  from  coUigere,  to 
collect,  from  con-,  together  -f-  ler/cre,  to  gather). 
A  scheme  for  economic  reform  which  Avould.  in 
]dace  of  the  competitive  system  of  to-day,  based 
on  the  individual  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution, substitute  an  arrangement  by  which  all 
or  part  of  these  functions  would  be  undertaken 
systematically  by  collective  action.  Generalh', 
the  organization  proposed  for  this  collective  un- 
dertaking is  the  city  or  State;  and  in  such  a 
case  Collectivism  is  synonymous  with  State  So- 
cialism. The  advocates  of  Collectivism  main- 
tain that  competition,  which  is  wasteful  and 
self-destructive,  should  give  way  to  conscious  co- 
operation ;  they  point  to  the  present  public  man- 
agement of  the  postal  system  as  an  example  of 
Collectivism,  and  urge  the  application  of  the 
same  method  to  the  production,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 


COL'LEEN  BAWN,  The  (Ir.  cailin,  girl, 
dim.  of  vuilc,  girl,  and  Ir.  hahhun,  Gael,  hahhunn, 
bawn,  inclosnre  of  a  castle,  barn-yard),  or  The 
Brides  of  Garky-Owex.  A  ])lay  by  Uion  liou- 
cicault,  produced  Septembtr  10,  18G0,  based  on 
Griffin's  The  VoUeyiiins.  It  was  republished  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  in  18G1. 

COLLEGE  (Fr.  colUgc,  Lat.  coUc<jium,  as- 
sembly, from  coUcifd,  associate,  from  con-,  with 
+  legare,  to  send  on  an  embassy,  from  lex,  law, 
connected  with  Icr/ere,  AS.  licyan,  Ger.  liegen, 
Engl,  lie,  Gk.  X^x<".  leclios,  couch ) .  In  its  early 
Roman  use,  'college'  signified  any  association  of 
persons  having  a  common  ])urpose  or  jierforining 
a  specific  function.  In  some  rcsjiccts  it  was 
synonymous  with  corpus,  a  corporation  or  body 
of  members,  with  unircrsita.s.  a  whole  as  con- 
trasted with  its  parts,  and  with  socidtts,  a  part- 
nership. The  Roman  college  was  required  to  be 
incorporated  by  public  authority,  could  possess 
common  property,  and  could  sue  or  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  its  manager.  Many  of  these  col- 
leges were  mercantile  in  character  or  were  organ- 
izations of  artisans  similar  to  the  mediieval 
guilds;  but  there  were  others  having  religious 
or  political  objects,  such  as  the  college  of  augurs, 
pontiflfs,  etc.  In  modern  usage  the  term  has 
similar  applications,  as  college  of  cardinals,  col- 
lege of  bishops,  college  of  presidential  electors, 
etc.  It  is  also,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
plied to  associations  of  scientific  or  literary  pur- 
poses, such  as  College  of  Physicians,  College  of 
Surgeons,  College  of  Heraldry. 

In  educational  usage  the  term  'college'  com- 
monly indicates  a  stage  of  instruction  inter- 
mediate between  the  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  and  the  university;  but  there  are  some 
noteworthy  exceptions,  especially  the  Coll&ge  de 
France  in  Paris.  The  word  'college'  in  this  sense 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  lycee  and  gv'innasium. 
The  early  colleges  grew  out  of  the  monastic  care 
of  the  indigent,  sick,  and  feeble,  and  were  at 
first,  in  connection  with  hospitia,  established  by 
the  various  orders.  In  1180  a  foundation  for 
eighteen  'scholar-clerks'  was  made  in  the  'Hospi- 
tal of  the  Blessed  IMary  of  Paris.'  commonly 
known  as  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Other  foundations 
devoted  solely  to  this  purpose  soon  followed. 
During  the  same  period  it  was  customary  for 
groups  of  students  to  organize  for  tlie  purpose 
of  renting  rooms,  providing  board,  etc.  Such 
organizations  were  self-governing,  though  ordi- 
narily, and  soon  by  compulsion,  their  governors 
were  masters  in  the  university.  Sometimes,  too, 
as  at  Bologna,  alien  needy  students  had  national 
boarding-houses  under  this  name,  as  the  College 
of  Spain,  etc.  L'nder  the  inlluence  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  the  example  of  Robert  de  Sor- 
bonne,  who  about  12.5.5  founded  the  college  which 
bears  his  name  for  students  who  had  already 
taken  the  earlier  degree,  colleges  became  more 
numerous,  assumed  the  teaching  function  within 
their  own  walls,  and  tended  to  become  coex- 
tensive with  the  university.  In  time,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  English  universities,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  university  had  to  attach  hiniself  to 
some  college,  and  every  person  admitted  to  a 
college  had  to  matriculate  at  the  university. 
In  this  way  the  colleges  became  the  constituent 
members  of  the  university,  supporting  not  only 
the  students  and  fellows,  but  the  professors  as 
well.      For  a   more   detailed   account,    see   Cam- 
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BRIDGE,  University  of;  Oxfokd;  Paris,  Unh^er- 

SITY  OF,   etc. 

In  this  relation,  the  college  becomes  a  sub- 
corporation.  The  English  universities  hold  the 
examinations  and  grant  the  degrees,  while  the 
colleges  provide  for  the  lodging  of  the  students, 
to  a  certain  extent  for  their  support,  and  for 
their  instruction.  Students  in  one  college  may 
receive  instruction  in  other  colleges.  In  Scotland 
and  in  America  the  distinction  between  the  col- 
lege as  the  member  and  the  university  as  the 
body  has  been  neglected ;  and  we  consequently 
hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degrees,  a  function  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  original  European  view  of  the 
matter  belonged  exclusively  to  the  university. 
Barnard  College,  Columbia,  and  Sibley  College, 
Cornell,  however,  besides  many  correlated  pro- 
fessional colleges,  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
older  usage.  Where  there  is  but  one  college  in  a 
vniiversity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland,  the  two  bodies  are  of  course  identical, 
though  the  functions  which  they  perform  are  dif- 
ferent. The  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College  are  also  virtiially  the  same.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  no  colleges  in  the  English  sense: 
and  the  verljal  confusion  between  the  college  and 
the  university  is  avoided  by  the  latter's  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  both  in  its  own  name,  as  two 
separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  In  France, 
college  has  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
which  we  attach  to  the  word;  it  is  a  school, 
corresponding,  however,  more  to  the  gymnasia 
(q.v.)  of  Germany  than  to  the  grammar  schools 
of  this  country.  All  the  colleges  are  placed  un- 
der the  University  of  France,  to  which  the  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  that  country  have  given 
a  meaning  which  also  differs  widely  from  that 
which  the  term  university  bears  in  England.  See 
also  CoEDUc.vTioN ;  Colleges,  American  ;  Col- 
legiate Education  for  Women  ;  Degree  ;  Dub- 
lin.    I'XIVERSITY    OF;     EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY; 

Harvard  UNi\-ERsiTy ;  Sorbonne  ;  Yale  Univer- 
sity': and  the  names  of  individual  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  higher  institutions. 

COLLEGE  DE  FRANCE,  ko'lezh'  de  frliNs 
(Fr.,  College  of  France).  A  college  in  Paris, 
founded  between  1.518  and  154.5  by  Francis  I., 
who  tried  in  vain  to  secure  Erasmus  for  its 
head.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  autono- 
mous. The  successive  kings  upheld  its  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  University  of  Paris  to  secure  control :  this 
independence  has  been  maintained,  and  thougli 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  France.  From  this  has  resulted  its 
distinguishing  characteristic:  freedom  of  teach- 
ing and  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research. 
The  eoll&ge  has  had  varying  fortunes,  but  its 
activity  has  been  continuous;  even  during  the 
Revolution,  although  it  had  been  the  royal  col- 
lege, its  reputation  saved  it  from  suspension. 
Originally  founded  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  only,  it  has  now  forty  different 
chairs.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  no  examina- 
tions are  held,  no  diplomas  given.  The  coll&ge 
is  specially  designed  to  attract  pupils  other  than 
the  ordinary  ^miversity  students.  In  its  long 
roll  of  illustrious  teachers  are  included  the 
names  of  Ramus,  Gassendi,  Rollin,  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy.  Bartheleniy  Saint-Hilaire,  Laboulaye,  Re- 
nan,  Michelet,  and  Gaston.     Consult:  Goujet,  Le 


College  Royal  de  France  (Paris,  1758)  ;  Bou- 
clion-Brandely,  Le  ColU-ge  de  France  (Paris, 
1873)  ;  Lefranc,  Histoire  de  College  de  France 
(Paris,  1892)  ;  Renan,  Questions  contemporaines 
(Paris,  1808). 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM.  See  Journal- 
ism, Colij;ge. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARMS.  See  Heralds  College. 

COLLEGE  OF  ELECTORS.  See  Electoral 
College. 

COLLEGE   OF   HERALDS.      See  Heralds' 

College. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  FOUR  NATIONS  (Fr. 
College  des  Quaire  Xations).  An  appellation 
given  to  the  College  Mazarin,  founded  IGUl,  from 
the  fact  that  that  university  was  founded  for  the 
free  education  and  support  of  sixty  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  tlie  provinces  of  Pignerol, 
Alsace,  Flanders,  and  Roussillon. 

COLLEGE  PARK.  A  village  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  8  miles  northeast  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. It  has  a  tine  situation,  as  a  suburb  of 
the  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of,  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
established  1850.   Population,  in  1900,  about  300. 

COLLEGES,  American.  The  offspring  of 
European  colleges,  and  possessing  at  first  the 
same  general  form  of  organization,  American 
colleges  have  gradually  luidergone  changes 
which  make  them  distinctive.  Harvard  (q.v.), 
the  oldest,  was  founded  in  1636,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  men  who  for  the  most  part  had  received 
their  education  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
University,  The  second  American  college,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (q.v.),  founded  in  1003,  and  the 
third,  Yale  (q.v.),  founded  in  1701,  were  mod- 
eled on  similar  lines.  The  numerous  institutions 
founded  since  then  have  followed  very  closely 
the  same  traditions.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  21  such  institutions  founded, 
9  before  the  Revolution  and  12  afterwards. 
From  1800  to  1830  there  were  33  such  founda- 
tions; from  1830  to  1863  there  were  180:  from 
1805  to  moo  there  were  244,  making  a  total  of 
480  degree-conferring  institutions  of  college  rank. 

The  early  colleges  were  separate  institutions 
of  learning,  each  offering  a  single  prescribed 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and,  with  some  additional  work,  to  that  of  A.M. 
This  course  was  intended  to  furnish  a.  liberal 
education,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
Christian  ministry  or  other  learned  profession. 
Both  Harvard  and  Yale  came  under  the  control 
of  self-perpetuating  corporations,  and  relied  for 
their  support  on  tuition  and  private  endow- 
ments, ilost  of  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later 
colleges  were  controlled  in  the  interest  of  certain 
religious  denominations,  it  being  frequently  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  such  institutions  that  the 
president  and  trustees  should  be  members  of  the 
Church  that  dominated  the  school. 

The  leading  changes  in  the  early  college  sys- 
tem have  been  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  a 
wider  circle  of  studies  in  the  liberal  programme : 
the  development  of  better  systems  of  secondary 
instruction,  to  which  could  be  intrusted  a  large 
part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  college; 
the  growth  of  specialized  instruction  preparatory 
to  the  various  professions  not  only  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  but  also  of  the  various  fields 
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of  applied  science;  and  llie  appcar.ince  of  higher 
institutiuns  under  tlie  support  and  control  of  the 
States,  notably  in  tlie  West  and  the  South.  In 
majiy  of  the  colleges,  also,  e.g.  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Columbia,  the  inllucnce  of  the  sectarian  ele- 
ment in  control  has  largely  disappeared.  The 
development  about  the  nucleus  of  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  of  colleges  for  special  professional 
instruction  has  led  to  the  university,  so  called, 
although  many  institutions  bearing  that  name 
give  very  little  attention  to  graduate  instruc- 
tion of  the  true  university  character. 

At  first,  the  Colonial  colleges  took  from  the 
grammar  schools  students  who  had  barely  at- 
tained a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  As  the  char- 
acter of  secondarj'  instruction  grew  better,  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  grew  se- 
verer. As  a  result,  the  average  age  of  entrance 
of  students  increased,  until  at  Harvard  it  is  at 
present  over  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  students 
were  commonly  graduated  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  institution.  The  curriculum,  originally 
limited  to  Latin,  Greek,  a  little  mathematics, 
logic,  metaphj'sics,  rhetoric,  and  theology,  was  ex- 
tended by  the  introduction,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighlJeenth  century,  of  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy,  and,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  modern  languages  and  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  political  sciences.  This  process  of 
expansion  led,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  elective  system  (see  Elective 
CouRSE.s),  fostered  by  President  Wayland  of 
Brown  Universitj',  and  later  by  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard.  President  Barnard  of  Columbia,  and 
President  Taijjian  of  ilichigan.  Certain  work 
■was  still  prescribed  to  the  student,  but  new 
work  was  oft'ered  from  which  lie  was  allowed 
to  make  a  choice.  Then,  at  many  colleges, 
various  courses  were  established,  among  which 
election  could  be  made.  The  required  subjects 
in  each  course  were  from  some  general  field, 
as  science,  literature,  modern  languages,  or 
classics,  and  distinct  degrees,  as  B.S.,  PhB., 
B.L.,  etc.,  were  bestowed  upon  the  graduates 
of  the  different  courses.  Brown,  Jlichigan, 
and  Western  institutions,  generally,  illustrate 
this  plan.  Finally,  at  Harvard  in  18()!),  the 
right  of  election  was  extended  to  all  subjects 
beyond  the  first  year,  the  degree  of  A.B.  being 
given  to  all  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.  To  emphasize  the  equality  of  different 
lines  of  \\ork  thus  elected,  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity has  adopted  the  policy  of  granting  this  de- 
gree even  to  those  whose  work  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  sciences.  Cornell,  too,  has  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  assumed  the  most  lib- 
eral attitude  in  its  educational  aims. 

Along  Avith  the  development  of  broader  curric- 
ula, and  elective  subjects  and  courses,  has  come 
the  establishment  of  special  professional  col- 
leges and  colleges  of  apiilied  science.  Medical 
schools  had  appeared  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Law  schools  were  foimded 
earl}'  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  scientific 
schools  soon  after.  Some  of  these  institutions 
were  alliliatcd  with  older  colleges,  others  were 
tstablished  independently.  The  year  184(3  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  Union  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale;  and  the  next  year  the  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard  v/as -established.  Finally,  there  ap- 
jjeared  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  liberal 


arts  college  into  further  fields  of  scholarship 
and  research,  the  organization  of  wnich  has 
given  rise  to  the  graduate  departments,  the  uni- 
versities proper  of  the  United  States.  (See  Uni- 
versity.) But  the  distinction  of  the  university 
from  the  college  or  group  of  colleges  for  luider- 
graduatcs  has  not  yet  'iieeu  clearly  made.  Some 
institutions  calling  themselves  universities  are 
merely  colleges:  others  consist  of  .several  under- 
gr.adnate  colleges;  in  a  few  cases  the  name  "uni- 
versity' is  restricted  to  purely  graduate  depart- 
ments. 

It  must  be  added  tliat  the  professional  col- 
leges of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  coming 
to  have  more  and  nunc  the  chaiacter  of  gradiuite 
schools.  In  ISOG  Harvard  required  all  students 
entering  the  law  scliool  to  be  college  graduates. 
A  similar  requirement  exists  in  its  medical 
school,  and  practically  in  its  divinity  school 
as  well.  Like  steps  are  being  taken  at  Cidum- 
bia,  and  the  matter  is  being  agitated  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  no  important  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  make  the  colleges  of  applied 
science  graduate  schools.  In  case  they  follow  in 
the  path  of  the  schools  of  law,  etc.,  the  special 
preparation  for  the  higher  professions,  together 
with  higher  training  in  research  and  scholarsliip. 
will  be  left  to  the  university,  while  the  college 
will  re])resent  a  higher  liberal  course  prepara- 
tory to  these.  As  it  is,  the  word  college  is  ap- 
plied either  to  (1)  liberal  arts  colleges,  or  (2) 
professional  colleges  admitting  undergraduates: 
and  colleges  of  either  type  may  be  parts  of  uni- 
versities or  separate  institutions. 

The  character  of  the  infiuences  and  the  life 
surrounding  the  student  in  the  college  which 
has  grown  into  a  large  university  is  essentially 
different  from  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  smaller 
colleges  which  have  continued  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Colonial  institutions.  The 
smaller  college  affords  less  opportunity  for  elec- 
tion, thus  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in 
the  work  pursued.  While  it  does  not  allow  so 
much  for  individual  peculiarities,  it  provides 
greater  chance  for  intimate  social  intercourse 
among  students,  and  between  them  and  the  fac- 
ulty, and  for  a  firmer  grip  of  the  latter  in  disci- 
pline. The  educational  aim  is  frankly  liberal 
and  social  rather  than  special  and  individual. 
Fraternities  are  an  important  feature  in  the 
social  life,  athletics  prosper,  and  college  spirit  is 
strong.  The  faculty  is  even  more  .a  teaching 
body  than  a  learned  one,  the  reverse  of  which 
tends  to  be  the  case  in  the  larger  universities, 
^lany  believe  that  the  smaller  college  affords  a 
better  liberal  education  for  one  who  will  later 
take  up  a  profession  or  pursue  special  lines  of 
research  at  a  university.  Again,  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  smaller  college  are  often  not 
quite  so  severe  as  at  the  university  college,  and 
this  makes  possible  a  shortening  of  the  long 
period  of  preparation  for  a  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attendance  at  the  smaller  college 
is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  the  universities.  The 
length  of  the  liberal  college  course  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  agitation.  ]Many  advocate  its 
reduction  to  three  years;  and  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the 
trustees  of  that  university,  proposed  to  award  the 
B..-\.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  im- 
dergraduate  study.    According  to  the  present  sys- 
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tern,  a  student,  beginning  at  ssix  years  of  age, 
and  progressing  at  the  normal  rate,  will  enter 
the  eollege  at  eigliteen,  and  not  until  twenty- 
two  begin  his  special  professional  training.  To 
gain  time,  in  many  universities,  the  senior 
collegiate  year  is  allowed  to  be  partly  spent 
in  professional  work.  At  Chicago  tlie  spe- 
cialized work  ma.y  begin  in  the  junior  year.  The 
system  of  credits,  too,  generally  in  vogue,  by 
which  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  entitles  a  student  to  his  degree, 
without  regard  to  the  time  required  to  accom- 
plish it,  often  renders  graduation  possible  in  less 
than  four  years. 

The  entrance  requirements  and  curricula  of 
the  colleges  have  varied  widely.  Many  colleges, 
especially  in  the  West  and  the  South,  are  yet  lit- 
tle more  than  high  schools.  Some  of  the  States 
have,  however,  interfered  to  determine  what  in- 
stitutions shall  be  authorized  to  grant  degrees, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  example 
should  be  universally  followed.  Attempts  have 
also  been  made  among  the  better  colleges  to 
insure  greater  uniformity  in  entrance  require- 
ments. The  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  of 
Maryland  united  in  189!)  in  the  formation  of  a 
general  entrance  examination  board.  In  the 
West,  the  State  universities  set  the  standard  for 
collegiate  enti-ance  requirements  within  their 
several  commonwealths. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  new  methods  of 
control  that  have  come  to  prevail  over  American 
colleges.  Originally,  they  were  all  governed  by 
corporations  or  boards  of  trustees,  and  were 
chartered  either  by  the  King  or  by  Colonial 
legislatures.  The  older  institutions  have  re- 
tained these  charters,  with  the  obvious  modifica- 
tions necessary  after  the  Kevolution.  A  little 
later,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  take  the 
colleges  under  State  supervision  and  control,  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  by  which  States  were  prevented 
from  assuming  control  over  the  property  of  cor- 
porations existing  by  virtue  of  a  charter  sanc- 
tioned by  their  legislatures.  The  result  was  that 
the  older  Eastern  foundations  remained  under 
private  management,  while  in  the  West  and  the 
South  the  system  of  State  luiiversities — usxuilly 
merely  colleges — grew  up.  These  institutions 
are  controlled  by  regents  appointed  in  various 
ways,  often  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  al- 
though in  jMichigan  they  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  some  of  the  Eastern  institutions  also  the 
State  has  come  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ing board.  Ordinarily,  the  control  of  these 
private  colleges  is  in  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board,  which  controls  the  finances,  ap- 
points the  instructors,  makes  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution,  and  confers  degrees. 
The  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  students, 
their  admission  and  dismissal,  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  degrees  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  faculty  as  a  matter  of  immemorial  custom. 
Much  general  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  and  in  the  university  colleges  the  deans 
are  intrusted  to  a  large  extent  with  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  students.  In  1899-1900  the 
number  of  students  (men  and  women)  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  including  technical 
and  professional  schools,  was  98,923.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  actual  attend- 
ance within  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  of  over 
100  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  students  to  popula- 


tion within  the  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 
The  ratio  of  increase  is  highest  with  graduate 
students  and  with  women,  thus  indicating  the 
lines  of  present  development  in  the  \\ork  of 
higher  education.  The  total  number  of  profes- 
sors and  instructors  in  the  same  institutions 
amounted  at  the  given  date,  in  round  numbers, 
to  about  14,000.  The  value  of  their  pioperty 
was  estimated  at  .$300,594,525,  and  tlie  annual 
income  was  $28,5.58,403.  See  Coixegiate  Edu- 
cation FOR  WoMEx :  Elective  Cour.ses;  Uni- 
versity: and  the  various  colleges. 

COLLEGE  VIEW.  A  village  in  Lancaster 
County.  Xel).,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  the 
State  capital.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College 
(Seventh-Dav  Adventist),  opened  in  1891.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  8(i5. 

COL'LEGEVILLE.  A  village  in  Stearns 
County,  Minn.,  10  miles  west  by  north  of  Saint 
Cloud;  on  the  C4i-eat  Northern  Railroad  (ilap: 
^liimesota,  D  5).  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint  John's 
University  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1867. 
Population,  about  130. 

COLLEGEVILLE.  A  borough  in  ilontgom- 
ery  County,  Pa.,  25  miles  northwest  of  Philadel- 
phia; on  the  Perkiomen  River  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, F  3 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Ursinus  College 
(German  Reformed),  opened  in  1870;  has  a 
bridge  over  one  hundred  years  old ;  and  manu- 
factures boilers  and  machinery.  Collegeville  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1895.  Population, 
in   1900,  611. 

COLLE'GIANS,  The.  A  novel  by  Ge^rald 
Griffin  (1829).  An  edition  appeared"  in  1861 
under  the  new  title,  Tlie  Colleen  Bann,  or  the 
Collegian's  ^Yife,  illustrated  by  Phiz. 

COLLE'GIANTS  (from  Lat.  collegium,  as- 
.sembly).  A  branch  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  who 
called  their  assemblies  for  worship  'colleges.' 
The  sect  was  founded  in  1619  by  the  brothers 
.John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der  Codde,  at 
Rijnsburg,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  Leyden; 
hence  they  were  also  called  the  Rijnsburgers. 
They  rejected  creeds,  and  had  no  regular  minis- 
try, nor  any  form  Of  church  government.  They 
aclopted  baptism  by  immersion,  but  their  com- 
munion was  open  to  all.  They  were  not  unlike 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  of  the  present  day.  They 
opposed  Avar  and  office-holding  by  Christians. 
They  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

COLLE'GIATE  CHURCHES  (from  Lat. 
collegiatns,  member  of  a  college,  from  collegium, 
assembly).  A  title  applied  to  certain  churches 
other  than  cathedrals  to  which  is  attached  a  body 
of  clergy  living  in  community.  ( See  Canox  ; 
Chapter.)  Of  the  ninuerous  collegiate  churches 
which  flourished  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  espe- 
cially famous.  In  England  after  the  Reformation 
the  title  was  retained,  without  much  of  the  organ- 
ization, as  in  the  cases  of  Westminster.  Windsor, 
Wolverhampton,  Heytcsbury,  Southwell,  iliddle- 
ton;  also  Brecon  in  Wales,  and  Galway  in  Ire- 
land. Ripon  and  ^Manchester  have  been  consti- 
tuted the  cathedrals  of  new  dioceses.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  churches  with  an  associated 
body  of  clergy,  without  episcopal  supervision. 
The  best-known  instance  is  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City. 
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COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  WO- 
MEN. A  system  of  edueiilidii  wliit-li  uiif^iiuitcd 
in  tlie  United  States,  and  may  be  said  to  liave 
sprung  fi'oni  tlie  seminaries  for  young  women. 
Althongli  at  first  these  were  frequently  eoncerned 
with  somewhat  superficial  aoeomplishments,  the 
trend  was  rapidly  toward  a  sounder  and  broader 
scholarship.  Their  development,  and  later,  that 
of  the  coeducational  public  high  schools,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  women's  colleges  and  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  colleges  for  men. 

In  1808  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  (q.v. )  opened  a 
school  for  joinig  women  at  Jliddlebury,  Vt.  In 
1819  she  i-emoved  by  invitation  to  Waterford, 
X.  Y.,  and  ten  years  later  founded  the  celebrated 
Troy  Female  Seminary.  By  earnest  and  effect- 
ive advocacy,  notably  by  the  publication  of 
her  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  the  recognition  and  to  some 
extent  the  aid  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  in  her 
efforts  to  give  to  women  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  to  men.  In  1819  Rev.  Joseph 
Kmerson  opened  a  female  seminary  at  Byfleld, 
Mass.,  where  such  instruction  \ias  given  as  is 
done  in  academies  for  men.  One  of  his  students, 
Miss  Zilpah  P.  Grant,  became  in  1824  the  first 
preceptress  of  Adams's  Female  Academy  at 
Derry,  N.  H.  In  1828  she  became  the  principal 
of  a  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  associating 
with  her  her  fellow  pupil  at  Byfield  and  assist- 
ant at  Deny,  ilary  Lyon  (q.v.).  It  was  the  lat- 
ter's  efforts,  aided  by  the  advice  and  plans  of 
Miss  Grant,  that  led  to  the  foiuiding  and  endow- 
ment in  18.37  of  Mount  Holj'oke  College  (q.v.) 
at  South  Hadley,  !Mass.  This  institution  gave  a 
three  years'  course  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  better  colleges  for  men.  Another  prominent 
woman  in  the  earlj'  history  of  advanced  educa- 
tion for  women  was  ^liss  Catherine  E.  Beecher 
(q.v.),  who  opened  in  1827  a  seminary  for  girls 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1829  published  an 
influential  pamphlet  on  Suggestions  Respecting 
the  Improvement  of  Female  Education.  Later 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  West,  and 
through  a  national  board  and  society  did  much 
for  improving  the  facilities  as  well  as  for  devel- 
oping a  sentiment  for  the  higher  edvication  of 
her  sex.  In  1821  ^Vesleyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College  was  founded  at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine, 
and  in  1834  a  similar  institution  was  established 
at  Granville,  Ohio.  Georgia  Female  Seminary  at 
!Macon  (now  Wesleyan  Female  College)  was 
chartered  with  collegiate  powers  in  1836,  and  in 
1839  it  was  opened,  offering  a  four  years'  course. 
Monticello  Female  Seminary,  at  Godfrey,  111., 
was  opened  in  1838  on  the  plan  of  colleges  for 
men,  and  it  soon  gained  great  reputation  and 
influence.  Elmira  College,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
claims  to  be  the  first  women's  college  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  to  es- 
tablish the  same  standard  as  in  colleges  for  men. 
It  was  founded  in  1855  and  offered  a  four  years' 
course.  Vassar  College  (q.v.)  was  opened  in 
1865  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Wellesley  College 
(q.v.)  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  Smith  College 
(q.v.)  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1875:  and 
Biyn  JIawr  College  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  in  1885. 
These  four,  with  the  Woman's  College  (q.v.), 
Baltimore,  are  to-day  the  wealthiest  of  the 
female  colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  1888 
Mount  Holyoke  College  established  a  full  col- 
legiate department,  and  in  1893  the  seminary 
was   dropped.      Wells   College    (q.v.)    opened   at 


Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1868  as  a  seminary,  became 
a  college  in  1870,  and  in  1896  dropped  the 
preparatory  department.  Besides  these  institu- 
tions, there  were  in  1898  139  institutions 
for  women  in  the  United  States  calling  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  correctness  colleges. 
Tins  represents  a  decline  in  number  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fen  years,  but  it  lias  been  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  attendance 
at  the  better  women's  colleges  and  the  coeduca- 
tional institutions.  The  latter  are  discussed  in 
the  article  on  Coeducation. 

An  additional  class  of  schools  offering  higher 
instruction  to  women  are  the  colleges  affiliated 
with  institutions  for  men.  Of  these  the  earliest 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  was  Rad- 
cliffe  College  (q.v.),  instruction  in  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  certain  members  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.  It  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  in  1879,  and 
assumed  its  present  name  with  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  1894.  Barnard  College  (q.v.),  found- 
ed in  1889,  and  at  first  affiliated  with  Columbia 
as  Radclifl'e  is  with  Harvard,  was  made  in  1900 
an  undergraduate  college  of  the  university,  grad- 
uate work  in  that  institution  being  thrown  open 
to  women.  Brown  University  has  a  women's 
college  that  began  ^\ork  in  1892.  The  College 
for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  established  in  1888,  and  in 
connection  with  Tulane  University  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  there  was  opened  in  1886  the  H. 
Sophie  Ncwcomb  Memorial  College  for  Women. 
Fjvelyn  College,  connected  with  Princeton  Uni- 
versitv,  was  opened  in  1887,  but  ceased  to  exist 
in  1897. 

The  attitude  of  the  universities  of  Europe  to- 
A\'ard  the  admission  of  women  is  described  in  the 
article  on  Coeducation.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  many  women's  colleges  connected  with  the 
great  universities.  At  Cambridge,  Girton  Col- 
lege was  opened  in  1869  and  Newnham  College 
in  1871.  At  Oxford,  Somerville  Hall  and  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  were  opened  in  1879,  and  Saint 
Hugh's  Hall  in  1886.  At  the  XTniversity  of  Lon- 
don, University  College  and  King's  College  have 
departments  for  women.  Bedford  College  for 
\Vomen  was  opened  in  1849,  and  Royal  Holloway 
College  in  1886.  There  are  also  numerous  local 
colleges  affiliated  with  various  universities  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast;  Queen's  College.  Cork:  and 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  are  aliiliated  with  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  Uni- 
versity College  at  Dundee  is  a  college  for  women 
affiliated  with  the  universities  of  London,  Saint 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  At  Glasgow, 
Queen  Margaret  College  was  in  1892  affiliated 
with  the  universitj'  at  that  place.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  women's  colleges  have  not  been 
established.  Private'  training  and  'finishing' 
schools  suffice  for  those  who  do  not  enter  the 
universities.  In  the  various  professions  women 
find  no  chance  for  instruction  to  any  extent  in 
separate  institutions  except  in  the  case  of  medi- 
cine. In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1898 
seven  medical  schools  for  women.  In  London 
there  is  one,  and  Edinburgh  has  two;  several 
are  in  Canada,  and  one  at  Saint  Petersburg. 

The  development  of  opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  been  actively 
promoted  by  a  number  of  organizations,  promi- 
nent among  which  are,  in  the  United  States,  the 
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Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  founded  in  1877,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Ahinuue.  founded  in  1882 ; 
and  in  England  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company,  founded  in  1874,  and  the  Cambridge 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  established  in  1879.  An 
organization  for  similar  purposes  was  in  1898 
formed  in  Berlin.  The  development  of  oppor- 
timities  for  the  university  education  of  women 
has  also  had  a  favorable  reaction  upon  facilities 
for  their  secondary  instruction  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  England  and  France, 
and  to-day  even  the  meagre  system  of  girls'  gym- 
nasia in  Germany  is  beginning  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  a  demand  that  women  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  universities.  In  1898,  however,  the  Prus- 
sian Jlinister  of  Education  refused  an  applica- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  school  in 
Breslau,  saying  that  university  education  for 
women  is  only  for  exceptional  cases,  and  that 
the  Government  will  not  xindertake  to  prepare 
them  for  this. 

Three  statistical  investigations  into  the  health 
of  college  women  have  been  undertaken,  two  in 
America  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae in  188.5  and  1900,  and  one  in  England  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  in  1897.  In  America  the 
health  of  the  college  women  compared  favorably 
witli  that  of  working  women,  and  in  England 
with  that  of  non-college  sisters  and  cousins.  Xor 
does  the  marriage  rate  of  college  women  seem  to 
be  less  than  that  of  their  sisters.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  self-sup- 
porting, the  principal  occupation  being  teaching, 
which  in  189,5  was  the  business  of  37  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  Vassar.  and  in  1898  of  49 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Consult:  Thomas,  "Education  of  Women,"  in 
Butler,  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1900);  Fitch,  ''Women  and 
Universities,"  in  Educational  Aims  and  ilethods 
(New  York,  1900)  :  Lange,  The  Hifiher  Educa- 
tion of  Women  (New  York,  1900)  :  French,  "Ed- 
ucational Status  of  Women  in  Difl'erent  Coun- 
tries" (with  bibliography),  in  Report  of  United 
States  Comtnissioner  of  Education  (Washington, 
1894-95).     See  Cokducation. 

COLLENCHYMA,  kol-len'ki-ma  (Neo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  k6XXo,  lnUn,  glue  +  eyxi'jia,  enchyma, 
infusion,  from  ^x,  cii,  in  -f-  x''"".  ehein.  to  pour), 
A  supporting  tissue  in  certain  plants,  usually 
developed  just  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  prominent  thickenings  in  the 
angles  of  tlie  cells.    See  Histology  (of  Plants). 

COLLEONI,  k6'!ya-6'n6,  or  COLEONE,  ko'la- 
Vna,  B.^RTOLOMMEO  (1400-75),  An  Italian  gen- 
eral, born  at  the  Castle  of  Solza,  near  Bergamo. 
He  distinguished  nimself  in  the  war  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Milanese.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  generalissimo  of 
the  Venetian  State,  in  which  capacity  he  is  re- 
puted to  have  displayed  much  strategical  ability, 
A  fine  equestrian  statue,  executed  by  Andrea  del 
A'^errochio,  was  erected  to  his  memory  near  the 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice, 

COL'LES,  Christopher  (1738-18-211.  An 
Irish  engineer,  the  pupil  of  Pocoeke.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  before  the 
Kevolution  and  delivered  lectures  in  New  York 
on  pneumatics,  gunnery,  and  inland  navigation. 
One  of  the  first  steam-engines  made  in  the  coun- 


try was  designed  by  him ;  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  pro])ose  water-supply  by  reservoirs  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  .As  early  as  1784  he  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Legislature  a  plan  to 
connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Hudson  River  by 
canals  and  such  natural  channels  as  could  be 
used,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  he  surveyed 
the  ilohawk  River. 

COL'LETT,  .Jakobixe  Camilla  (1813-95). 
A  Norwegian  novelist.  The  keynote  of  her  work 
is  the  emancipation  of  woman.  In  addition  to 
her  first  and  most  i)opular  novel,  The  Magis- 
trate's Daughters  (1855),  she  wrote  Tales 
(1861);  In  the  Lonf/  Xights  (18G3);  Against 
the  .Stream  (1879;'  2d"  series,  1885);  Last 
Leaves,  Recollections,  and  Confessions  (1868, 
1872.  and  1873). 

COLLET'TA,  Pietro  (1775-1831).  An  Ital- 
ian ilinister  of  War  and  historian.  He  sen"ed 
with  distinction  in  the  army  under  .Joseph  Bona- 
]iarte  upon  tlie  latter's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Na])Ies  in  1806,  and  was  retained  in  his  military 
dignities  by  Ferdinand  I.  In  1820  he  was  dis- 
jiatched  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Sicily. 
Appointed  Neapolitan  ^Minister  of  War  in  1821, 
he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  liy  the  Austrians, 
but  was  finally  permitted  to  reside  in  Florence, 
where  he  wrote  his  well-known  historical  work, 
Gloria  del  reame  di  yapoU,  173'i-lS.^o  (first  pub- 
lished in  1834;  German  trans,  bv  Leber,  8  vols., 
Grimma,  1849-50). 

COLOiEY,  Sir  George  (1835-81).  An  Eng- 
lish soldier.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Sandhurst,  served  in  Cape  Colony 
as  a  lieutenant,  was  a  border  magistrate  there 
in  1857-58,  was  ordered  to  China,  and  as  captain 
participated  in  the  taking  of  the  Taku  forts  in 
1860.  He  was  subsequently  professor  of  mili- 
tary administration  and  law  at  the  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst.  In  1875  lie  was  promoted  to  a  colo- 
nelcy for  efficient  service  in  Ashanti,  and  from 
1876  to  1880  he  was  private  secretary  to  Ix)rd 
Lytton,  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  India,  He  was 
sent  to  succeed  Sir  Garnet  "n'olseley  as  Governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Natal  in  1880.  In 
January,  1881,  he  commanded  against  the  Boers 
at  Laing's  Neck  and  Ingogo,  and  on  February  27 
his  detachment  was  annihilated  at  Majuba  Hill 
(q.v. ),   and  he  himself  fell. 

COL'LIE.      The    Scotch    shepherd    dog.      See 

SlIEEP-DoO. 

COLLIER,  kol'yer,  Jerejit  (1650-1726).  A 
non-juring  English  cleigyman.  born  at  Stow  Qui, 
or  Quire,  in  Cambridgeshire,  September  23,  1650. 
He  went  to  Cambridge  in  1669,  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1670,  and  entered  the  ministry.  At  the 
revolution  of  1688  he  plunged  into  the  stormy 
waters  of  controversy,  his  foeman  being  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  For  a 
publication  of  his  at  this  time,  entitled  The  De- 
sertion Discusxed  (1688),  which  maintained  the 
invalidity  of  King  William's  regal  authority  and 
gave  offense  to  the  Government,  he  was  sent  to 
Newgate,  where  he  remained  several  months.  On 
his  release  he  rushed  anew  into  party  conten- 
tions, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  publi- 
cation of  several  controversial  works.  Suspect- 
ed of  being  a  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was 
again  arrested  in  1692  and  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time  in  the  King's  Bench.  From  this 
period  his  life  was  a  perpetual  literary  strife,  the 
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(jovernment  being  the  print-ipal  object  of  his 
attack.  In  1713  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop 
among  the  non-jurors,  alul  was  their  leading 
man  after  tlie  death  of  Hickes  in  1715.  He  died 
in  London.  April  20,  1720.  Collier  wrote  many 
books,  including  the  Great  Historical,  (lco(]rap}i- 
iral,  Gritralojiicril.  and  Poetical  Diclionanj  (4 
vols.,  1701),  founded  on  !Moreri's,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Histoni  of  Great  Britain  to  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  II.  (2  vols.,  1708-14).  The 
best  edition  of  the  latter  work  is  by  T.  Lathbury 
(9  vols.,  London,  l.So2).  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning,  the  lirst  of  its  kind  e.xcept  Fuller's  that 
had  api)eared.  But  the  wcu-k  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  Hhort  Mew  of  the  Immorality  and 
I'rof oneness  of  the  English  t>tage  (1698),  in 
wliich  he  attacked  Dryden  and  Congreve  as  vig- 
orously as  D'Urfey.  and  wliich  had  a  marvelous 
success.  For  his  life,  consult  the  Ecclesiastical 
Historif,  edited  by  Lathbury  (London,  1852). 

COLLIEK,  .JoH.v  Payne  (1789-1883).  An 
Englisli  Shakespearean  critic  and  commentator. 
He  was  born  in  London.  In  1820  he  published 
The  Poetical  Decameron.  From  1825  to  1827  he 
superintended  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays;  and  in  1831  appeared  his  best  work,  a 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  Annals 
of  the  Stage.  From  1835  to  1839  he  published 
tliree  volumes  on  Sliakespeare  entitled  Xew 
Facts.  Xeic  Particulars,  and  Further  Particu- 
lars, followed  by  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
eight  volmnes  (1842-44).  Xot  content  with 
these  efforts  for  the  illustration  of  his  favorite 
author.  Collier,  in  1852,  published  a  volume  en- 
titled Xotes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of 
Hhalcespeare's  Plays,  from  Early  Manuscript 
Corrections  in  a  Copy  of  the  Folio  of  16.32,  in 
the  Possession  of  .J.  P.  Collier.  This  volume  is 
now  known  as  the  Perkins  Folio,  as  'Tho.  Per- 
kins his  Booke'  is  inscribed  on  the  cover.  The 
jiublication  excited  great  connuotiim  in  the  lit- 
erary world ;  oi)inion  was  divided,  and  the 
Emendations  were  furiously  applauded  or  furi- 
ously assailed.  It  has  since  been  j^roved  that  all 
the  marginal  notes  are  forgeries.  In  1802  he 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  Spenser;  and 
the  next  year  he  began  a  series  of  reprints  of 
our  early  poets  and  pamphleteers.  Of  his  later 
publications,  the  most  interesting  is  .1»  Old 
ifan's  Diary  (1871-72).  For  a  list  of  Collier's 
forgeries,  and  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
consult:  Lee.  .1  Life  of  Sliakespeare  (3d  ed., 
London.  1900)  :  and  Warner,  Catalogue  of  ilSS. 
of  Duhcich  College   (London,  1881). 

COLLIMATION.  See  jMeeidiax  Cikcle; 
Transit  Ixstrvment. 

COLLIN,  kol-len'.  HEixRicn  Josef  vox  (1772- 
1811).  An  Austrian  dramatist  and  song-writer, 
born  in  Vienna.  He  became  celelirated  as  the 
author  of  the  patriotic  Wehrmannslieder  (1809), 
whicli  insure  him  a  permanent  rank  among  those 
■who  by  their  songs  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  resistance  against  foreign  oppression  in  the 
War  of  Liberation.  His  collected  works  were 
published  bv  his  brother  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1812- 
14). 

COLLIN,  ku'lax'.  Loris  .Joseph  Raphael 
(1850 — ).  A  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris  and  studied  there  at  first  under  Bougue- 
reau.  and  then  under  Cabanel.  In  1873  he  ob- 
tained a  second-class  medal  with  "Le  sommeil." 
After  that  he  exhibited  constantly  at  the  Salon, 


and  in  1887  received  tlie  (Jrand  Prix  de  Rome. 
His  portraits  are  particularly  tine,  and  he  has 
painted  in  an  admirable  manner  on  faience;  but 
Collin  is  especially  noted  for  his  painting  of  the 
nude  in  the  open  air,  the  best  example  of  which 
is  "Florcal"  (1880),  in  the  Luxembourg.  The 
Jluseum  of  Arras  has  an  "Idyl"  by  him,  and 
the  iluseum  of  Alencon  his  '"Daphnis  and  Chloe" 
(1877). 

COLLIN  D'HARLEVILLE,  ki'laN'  dar'l'- 
vel',  .Teax  Fraxtois  (1755-1800).  A  French 
dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Mevoisins,  near 
ilaintenon,  and  after  studying  law  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  His  numerous  char- 
acter-plays, which  occasionally  .suggest  the  in- 
fluence of  Regnard,  are  noted  for  their  gayety, 
wit,  and  comic  ei)isodes.  The  more  popular  are 
L'inconstant  (1780)  ;  L'optimiste  (1788)  ;  M.  de 
Crac  dans  son  petit  castel  (1791);  Le  vieux 
cclibataire  (179.3),  usually  considered  his  liest 
production;  7.es  chateaux  en  Espagne  (1803). 
The  liest  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  is  that 
by  Andrieux   (Paris,  1822). 

COLLIN'EAR'ITY.     See  Concurrence. 

COLLINE  (kol'lln)  GATE,  The  (Lat.  Porta 
Collina.  hill-gate,  from  porta,  gate,  and  collintis, 
hilly,  from  collis,  hill).  An  ancient  gate  of 
Rome  on  the  Quirinal,  beside  which  Fulvius  en- 
camped, B.C.  211,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Han- 
nibal. According  to  (Dvid,  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral rode  up  to  it  and  hurled  a  spear  into  the 
city.  The  victors'  won  here  by  Sulla  over  the 
Marian  forces  (mainly  Samnites),  in  B.C.  82, 
made  his  power  supreme  in  Rome.  The  gate  was 
discovered  in  1873,  but  was  destroyed  in  building 
the  Treasury. 

COL'LINGWOOD.  A  suburban  municipality 
of  Jlelbourne  (q.v.),  Victoria,  Australia  (Map: 
Victoria,  E  4).  Population,  in  1891,  35,100;  in 
1901,  32.800. 

COLLINGWOOD.  A  town  and  port  in  Sim- 
coe  County.  Ontario.  Canada,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Huron,  94  miles  northwest  of  Toronto 
( Map :  Ontario,  C  3 ) .  It  is  important  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  on  the  line  of 
travel  to  and  from  Lake  Superior.  It  has  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  flour-mills,  a  large  lumber 
and  grain  trade,  and  regular  steamer  communica- 
tion with  other  lake  ports.  It  has  a  United 
States  consulate.  Population,  in  1891,  4939;  in 
1900,  5755. 

COLLINGWOOD,  Cuthbert,  Lord  (1750- 
1810).  A  British  admiral,  born  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  in  1775  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  was  made  a  lieutenant 
for  his  services.  He  became  a  commander  in 
1779  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1799.  Among  the 
great  naval  victories  in  which  he  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  were  those  of  Lord  Howe  off  Brest  in 
June,  1794:  of  Lord  Jervis  off  Cape  Saint  Vin- 
cent in  1797;  and  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in 
1805,  where  he  held  the  second  command.  In  the 
last-named  engagement  his  ship  was  the  first  to 
break  through  the  line  of  French  and  Spanish 
vessels,  and  after  Nelson  had  received  his  death- 
wound  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  this  battle  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage. 

COL'LINS,  Antho.vy  (  107(i-1729).  An  Eng- 
lish author,  a  noted  free-thinking  writer  on  reli- 
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gious  questions.  He  was  born  at  Isleworth  or  at 
Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  June  21, 
leTO.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Temple  in  London.  In 
1707  he  published  his  Essay  Vonceriiiny  the  Use 
of  Human  Ucason ;  and  in  1709,  his  Priestcraft 
in  Perfection,  whieh  disturbed  the  churchmen  of 
that  time  exceedingly.  The  controversy  excited 
by  this  last  work  induced  Collins  to  sum  up  sev- 
eral previous  pamphlets  in  his  Historical  and 
Critical  Essai/s  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(1724).  He  had  published  a  Defense  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes  (1710),  in  reply  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  asserted  the  comiiatibility 
of  divine  predestination  and  human  freedom. 
Collins  was  a  philosophical  necessitarian,  and 
afterwards  advocated  his  opinions  more  fully  in 
his  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Liberty 
and  ifecessity  (1715).  In  1711  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  made  the  friendship  of  Le  C'lerc 
and  other  eminent  literati.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  published  his  Discourse  of  Free- 
tliinkiny  { 171.3 ) .  the  best  known  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works,  which  Swift  assailed  in 
one  of  his  best  pieces  of  irony,  while  Bentley  dis- 
posed of  its  pretensions  to  scholarship.  In  1718 
he  was  made  treasurer  for  the  cotinty  of  Essex : 
and  in  1724  appeared  his  Grounds  and  Heasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  gave  occasion  to 
no  less  than  thirty-five  replies.  He  defended 
himself  in  his  Literal  Scheme  of  Prophecy :  and 
in  1727  published  his  last  work.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  on  Occasion  of  His  Eight  Ser- 
mons on  the  Necessity  of  Revelation  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity.  Collins  died  December  13, 
1729.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Locke,  who  declared  that  Collins  had  as  much 
love  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake  as  ever  lie 
had  met  in  anybody.  His  character  for  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  stood  very  high. 

COLLINS,  John  (1625-83).  An  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
and    devoted    to    mathematics:    was    a    member 

(1667)  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
leading  mathematicians  of  his  day.  Writers  are 
much   indebted  to  his   Cnmmereiuni    Epistolicuni 

(published  by  the  I! oval  Society  in  1712)  for  in- 
formation on  contemporary  discoveries,  as  well 
as  on  the  great  controversy  of  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz. Consult:  Rigaud,  Correspondence  of  Scien- 
tific Men  of  the  Seventeenth   Century    (Oxford, 

1862). 

COLLINS,  .John  Chukton  (1848—).  An 
English  educator  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire,  and  grad- 
uated at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1S72.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  reviews,  strenuously 
opposing  the  philological  method  of  literary 
study,  and  was  active  in  the  university  exten- 
sion movement.  He  is  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  wit,  and  combines  accurate  scholarship  with 
a  lucid  and  luminous  literary  style.  Besides 
editions  of  Cyril  Tourneur  (1878),  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  '(1881).  Robert  Greene  (1899),  and 
other  English  authors,  he  published  Sir  .Toshua. 
Reynolds  as  a  Port  rait -Painter  (1874)  :  Holing- 
broke  and  Voltaire  in  England  (1886):  Study 
of  English  Literature  (1891);  Illustrations  of 
Tennyson  (1891):  The  Early  Poems  of  Tenny- 
son,   with    bibliography    and    various    readings 


(1900);  Ephemera  Critica  (1901)  :  Dean  Swift 
(1893)  ;  and  Essays  and  Studies  (1895). 

COLLINS,  J().SEi>n  WiLLi.\n  (1839—).  An 
American  jjiseieulturist.  He  was  born  at  Isle- 
boro,  Maine,  and  «hen  very  young  was  employed 
on  a  fishing  vessel.  He  afterwards  became  estab- 
lished at  Gloucester,  ilass.  He  prepared  statis- 
tics on  the  Xew  England  fisheries  for  the  Tenth 
Census,  and  also  submitted  the  results  of  his 
investigations  to  the  L'nited  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. He  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  International  Fisheries  Expositions  held  at 
Berlin  in  1880,  at  London  in  1883.  and  at  Ber- 
gen, Xorway,  in  1898;  and  he  was  director  of 
tiie  Department  of  Fisheries  during  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  In  1884  he  organized  the  sec- 
tion of  naval  architecture  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  was  curator  of  the 
department  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Association  in  1894. 

COLLINS,  .Mortimer  (1827-76).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  master  of  mathematics  for 
a  time  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  College,  Guernsey, 
but  resigned  in  1856,  and  devoted  himself  there- 
after wholly  to  literature.  His  publications  in- 
clude; Idi/ls  and  Rlu/mcs  (18651;  Sweet  Anne 
Page  (1868)  ;  The  Secret  of  Long  Life  (1871)  ; 
and  The  British  Birds,  from  the  Ghost  of  Aris- 
tophanes (1872).  His  wife,  Frances,  published 
Letters  and  Friendships  of  Mortimer  Collins, 
with  Some  Account  of  His  Life  (London,  1877). 

COLLINS,  Patrick  Andrew  (1844—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  born 
in  Fermoy,  Ireland,  but  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  and  settled  in  Chelsea,  ilass., 
where,  wliile  working  as  upholsterer,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1871 
he  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1868-69 
and  State  Senator  1870-71,  served  three  terms  in 
Congress  (1883-89),  and  later,  from  1893  to 
1897.  was  Consul-General  at  London.  He  was  an 
active  Fenian  and  was  chosen  the  first  president 
of  the  Land  League  in  1884.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1901. 

COLLINS,  Rev.  !Mr.  A  conceited  and  fawn- 
ing character  in  .Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice. 

COLLINS,  William  (1721-59).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  He  was  born  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  was  a  hatter,  and  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  College  and  at  Oxford.  In  1742 
he  published  a  small  volume  containing  the  Per- 
sian Eclogues,  and  in  1743  the  Epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer.  These  are  not  so  character- 
istic of  his  talent  as  his  later  writings.  Leaving 
Oxford.  ])roliaIily  early  in  1744.  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, resolved  upon  a  literary  career.  Here,  from 
time  to  time,  he  published  other  poems,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  odes;  but  misfortunes,  occasioned 
by  his  indolence  and  irresolution,  finally-  ren- 
dered him  a  prey  to  melancholy,  which  at  times 
deepened  into  insanity.  He  died  at  Chichester. 
The  poems  which  Collins  left  are  comparatively 
few;  but  they  entitle  him  to  high  rank  among 
the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
essentially  a  lyrist;  and  it  is  upon  his  odes 
that  his  reputation  is  principally  founded. 
His   most    popular   ode    is    The   Passions.     The 
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personification  of  tlie  passions  is  true  and 
strikini,',  and  the  variation  of  tlie  measure  is 
\veU  adapteii  to  tlie  various  emotions  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Among  his  poems  may  be  mentioned 
the  odes,  To  Lihrrlij,  To  ilcrcij.  To  Erciiiiiij,  On 
the  Dentil  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  ode,  written  in 
1740,  beginning,  "How  sleej)  tlie  brave  who  sink 
to  rest,'''  and  the  Song  front  Ci/niheline.  Not 
onl}'  is  much  of  CoUins's  poetry  exquisite,  but  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  English  romanticism. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Ode  on  tlie  I'op- 
vlnr  Hiipcrstitioiis  of  the  Hiyhhinils  of  Scotland, 
completed  in  1740,  but  not  published  until  1788. 
Consult:  Johnson,  sketch  of  Collins  in  Lives  of 
the  Poets  (Oxford.  1781)  ;  Poems,  ed.  Bronson 
(Boston,  1808)  :  and  Beers,  English  Ix'oniunli- 
cisni  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York, 
1899). 

COLLINS.  WiLi.i.vM  (1788-1847).  An  Eng- 
lish painter  of  genre,  born  in  London.  His 
father  was  a  journalist,  but  helped  to  eke  out 
his  living  by  dealing  in  pictures.  Young  Collins 
spent  some  time  in  the  studio  of  ilorland,  but 
subsequently  went  to  Italy,  where  he  painted 
some  Italian  landscapes.  His  true  love,  how- 
ever, was  for  child  life,  and  he  painted  that  in 
every  phase ;  in  the  course  of  forty  years  he 
«xhibited  121  pictures  at  the  Academy.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  these  are  his  '"Happy  as  a 
King,"  "The  Little  Flute-Plaver."  "The  .'^ale  of 
the  Pet  Lamb,"  and  "Boys  with  a  Bird's  Nest." 
He  portrayed  home  life  in  various  ways,  and 
children  were  always  introduced.  T!ie  chief 
criticism  against  Collins's  children  is  that  they 
lack  the  unconscious  air  of  childhood,  and  look 
as  if  they  were  on  their  good  behavior.  His 
technique  resembled  that  of  his  master,  Mor- 
land.  In  later  years  he  attempted  some  religious 
subjects:  "Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doc- 
tors," and  "The  Two  Disciples  at  Emmaus";  but 
afterwards  wisely  returned  to  his  earlier  style,  for 
which  he  had  much  more  gift.  Others  of  his  works 
are:  "Scene  in  a  Kentish  Hop-Garden,"  "Sun- 
day Morning,"  "Prawn-Catchers,"  and  "Fisher- 
men on  the  Lookout."  lie  died  in  London.  Con- 
sult: \V.  Wilkie  Collins,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  William  Colling,  Esq.  (London,  1849)  ;  Koeli- 
ler.  English  and  American  Painters  (New  York, 
188.3).' 

COLLINS,  WiLLiAir  \Vilkie  (1824-89).  An 
English  novelist.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Collins  (q.  v.),  a  landscape  and  portrait 
painter,  and  he  received  his  favorite  name  from 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  Born  in  London,  he  was 
educated  privatelv  at  Highburv,  and  accom- 
panied his  father' to  Italy  ( 1836-38) .  On  his 
return  to  London  lie  became  a  clerk  in  a  London 
firm  of  tea-merchants  (1841-46),  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  whence  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1851).  He  was  already  drift- 
ing toward  literature.  Even  while  in  the  Lon- 
don warehouse  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  Italy 
to  good  account  in  an  historical  romance 
entitled.  Antonina:  or.  the  Fall  of  Rome  (not 
published  till  18.50)  ;  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  prepared  an  excellent  memoir  in  two  volumes 
(1848)  :  and  a  visit  to  Cornwall  resulted  in  a 
series  of  popular  sketches  called  Rambles  Rci/ond 
Raihrnj/s  ( IS.'jO-.'jl ) .  Sometime  in  18.51  he  met 
Dickens,  and  this  event  decided  his  career. 
Thenceforth  the  two  novelists  were  intimately 
associated,    working   at    times    in   collaltoration. 


To  Household  Words,  edited  by  Dickens,  Collins 
contributed  many  tales,  including  the  capital 
series  of  short  stories  known  as  After  Dark 
(1856);  and  for  .1//  the  Year  Round,  which 
was  also  conducted  l)y  Dickens,  The  Monian  in 
Mil ite  (1800),  which  met  with  instant  »uecess 
at  liinne  and  abroad.  In  the  meantime  had 
apijeared  Basil:  .4.  Story  of  .Modern  Life  (1852)  ; 
Hide  and  Seek  (1854);  The  Dead  Secret 
(1857)  ;  and  The  Queen  of  Hearts:  A  Collection 
of  Stories  (1860).  And  among  the  numerous 
novels  that  followed  are:  No  Xame  (1802); 
Armadale  (1806);  The  Moonstone  (1868);  Man 
and  Wife  (1870);  The  Xew  Magdalen  (1873); 
The  Frozen  Deep,  and  Other  Stories  { 1874)  ;  The 
Law  and  the  Lady  (1875)  ;  The  Two  Destinies 
(1876)  ;  The  Fallen  Leaves  (1879)  ;  Heart  and 
Science  (1883);  The  Legacy  of  Vain  (1888); 
and  Blind  Lore  (1889).  In  1873-74  Collins 
visited  the  United  States,  where  he  gave  public 
readings  from  his  own  short  stories.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  seclusion.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green. 

Soon  after  his  acquaintance  with  Dickens, 
Wilkie  Collins  began  to  evolve  a  new  type  of 
novel,  in  which  the  .study  of  character  counts 
for  little,  and  in  which  the  main  ettort  is  given 
to  the  construction  of  .a  mystery  so  involved  in 
details  and  circumstances  as  to  baffle  the  reader. 
Of  this  kind  The  Woman  in  White  and  The 
Moonstone  are  masterpieces.  Their  literary 
value  has  indeed  been  questioned;  but  it  nuist  be 
admitted  that,  within  his  sphere,  Collins  had  no 
equal  among  his  contemporaries,  several  of  %\'liom 
— and  Dickens  among  them — attempted  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  failed.  For  an  appreciative 
study,  consult  Swinburne,  Studies  in  Prose  and 
Poetry   (London,  1894). 

COL'LINSON,  Peteb  (1094-1708).  An  Eng- 
lish naturalist.  One  of  his  pursuits  was  the 
naturalization  of  plants,  flowers,  and  trees.  He 
sent  English  plants  to  America  and  brought 
American  plants  to  his  own  country,  successfully 
introducing  many  species.  He  is  also  credited 
with  first  suggesting  grape  cultivation  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

COLLINSON,  Sir  Kiciiard  (1811-83).  An 
English  naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1823.  in  1840  was  appointed  to  the  Wellesleg,  on 
which  he  served  during  the  Chinese  war,  and  in 
1842  was  promoted  to  be  commander.  In  1849 
he  commanded  the  Enterprise,  which,  with  the 
In.restigator,  Commander  !MrClure  (q.v.).  was 
sent  by  way  of  Bering  Strait  for  the  relief  of 
Sir  .John  Franklin.  Near  Cape  Horn  the  vessels 
were  separated  by  storm,  and  they  did  not  again 
speak  each  other.  Collinson  wintered  in  1850  at 
Hong  Kong,  in  1851  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
and  in  18.53  in  Camden  Bav.  He  arrived  at 
Point  Barrow  in  Au.gust  of  'l854.  In  1858  he 
^■i"as  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Societv.  He  was  appointed  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  in  1875.  He  edited  The  Three 
Voyages  of  Martin  Frobisher  in  Search  of  a 
Passage  to  Cathaia  (1867),  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

COLLISION.      Sep   Impact. 

COLLISIONS  OF  VESSELS  (from  Lat.  col- 
lisio,  from  collidere,  to  dash  together,  from  con-, 
together  +  Iwdere.  to  dash ) .  To  prevent  vessels 
running  against  one  another  in  passing,  there 
are    'rules    of   the   road'    (q.v.)    at   sea   as   well 
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as  on  land.  In  both  the  United  Stales  and 
Great  Britain  reguhitions  are  laid  down  which, 
though  not  having  tlie  force  of  law,  are  recog- 
nized by  the  admiralty  courts,  and  govern  the 
decisions  in  cases  of  collisions.  In  general,  they 
are  analogous  to  the  rules  observed  by  pedes- 
trians in  crowded  tlioroughfares,  and  by  vehicles 
on  highways.  It  is  at  night  that  the  danger  of 
collision  is"  greatest;  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  well-arranged  systcip  of  lights  and  other  pre- 
cautions. Of  3575  casualties  of  all  kinds  on 
and  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1880-81,  713  were  due  to  collisions:  of  these  09 
resulted  in  total  loss.  The  transatlantic  steam- 
ers running  between  Queenstown,  or  the  Chan- 
nel ports,  and  Xew  York  have  adopted  the  'lane 
system,'  first  advocated  by  Lieutenant  ilanry, 
U.  S.  X.,  and  afterwards  developed  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  U.  S.  Xavy,  and  approved  by  the 
Marine  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  1889. 
This  consists  in  tlie  assignment  of  a  definite  lane 
or  track  to  each  separate  line  of  steamships, 
along  which  route  their  vessels  are  required  to 
maintain  their  course. 

It  has  been  held  by  American  courts  that,  if 
a  collision  happens  without  fault,  and  no  blame 
can  be  charged  to  those  in  charge  of  either 
vessel,  each  party  nuist  bear  its  own  loss.  In 
case  both  parties' are  at  fault,  neither  can  have 
relief  at  common  law-;  but  maritime  courts 
aggregate  the  damage  to  both  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  and  divide  the  amount  equally  between 
the  two.  In  case  of  inscrutable  fault,  that  is,  by 
a  faiilt  of  those  in  charge  of  one  or  both  vessels, 
and  yet  under  sucli  circumstances  that  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  who  is  at  fault,  the  rule  of 
equal  division  is  also  adopted.  Where  the  fault 
is  on  the  ]iart  of  one  vessel  and  no  fault  on  the 
other,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  at  fault  must 
bear  their  own  loss,  and  are  also  liable  for  the 
damage  to  the  other  vessel.  In  some  cases  the 
personal  liability  of  owners  is  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  freight.  Strict  laws, 
rules,  signals,  etc.,  are  adopted  by  all  nations  to 
prevent  collisions.  (See  XA\aGATiox  L.\ws.) 
But,  no  matter  how  exacting  may  be  the  rules, 
cases  will  occur  when  their  following  would 
result  in  disaster.  Xo  vessel  should  unneces- 
sarily incur  the  probability  of  collision  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules.  If  it  is  clearly  in  the 
power  of  one  vessel  to  avoid  collision  by  depart- 
ing from  the  rules,  .she  will  be  held  bound  to 
do  so;  but  a  vessel  is  not  required  to  depart 
from  tlie  rule  when  she  cannot  do  so  without 
danger.  A  proper  lookout  must  be  kept :  the 
absence  of  such  a  lookout  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
liegligence.  In  some  cases  certain  lights  must 
he"  kept.  Losses  of  a  vessel  injured  by  a  col- 
lision are  within  the  ordinary  policy  of  insur- 
ance; but  when  the  collision  is  the  fault  of  the 
insured  vessel,  or  of  both  vessels,  the  insurer 
is  not  ordinarily  liable  for  injury  done  to  the 
other  vessel  which  may  be  decreed  against  the 
vessel  insured,  although  recent  policies  provide 
that  the  insurer  shall  be  liable  in  such  case. 

COLLO'DION  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Gk.  xoXXiiSTjs, 
I;oIl6dcs,  glue-like,  from  KiSXXa,  koUa,  glue  -f 
eiSos.  eidos.  form).  A  solution  of  pyroxylin  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  For  its  man- 
ufacture a  convenient  form  of  cellulose,  such  as 
cotton  wool,  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  with  a  little  water,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric 


acid.  The  resulting  product  is  washed  in  water 
and  dried.  The  pyroxylin  thus  obtained  is  then 
treated  with  ether,  to  which  alcoliol  is  added 
luitil  the  substance  is  completely  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  tliat  does 
not  mi.x  with  water  or  alcohol,  but  readily  mixes 
with  ether;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  dries  up, 
leaving  a  transparent  film,  wliich  becomes  elec- 
tric by  friction  and  may  be  exploded  by  heat, 
pressure,  or  percussion,  ili.xed  with  substances 
sensitive  to  light,  collodion  is  extensively  used 
in  photography ;  the  mixture  is  spread  over  a 
glass  plate,  on  which  it  forms,  when  dried,  a 
sensitive  film.  Collodion  is  also  used  in  surgery, 
the  tenacious  and  transparent  film  left  by  its 
evaporation  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
injured  surface  and  protecting  it  from  infection. 
Pills  and  other  medicinal  preparations  may  be 
coated  with  it  so  as  to  render  them  tasteless. 
Among  the  medicinal  collodions  that  are  official 
is  hlistering  or  vesicating  collodion,  which  con- 
sists of  cantharides  dissolved  in  collodion;  the 
solution  is  applied  to  the  skin  when  it  is  desired 
to  raise  a  blister.  Wood,  paper,  and  fabrics  may 
be  rendered  waterproof  by  being  covered  with 
collodion.  Small  balloons  are  made  from  it  by 
pouring  a  solution  into  a  flask  of  the  desired 
dimensions,  wliich  is  then  turned  about  so  as 
to  spread  the  liquid  uniformly  over  the  surface, 
and  then  inverted  to  allow  the  excess  to  run 
out.  The  solvent  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  edges  of  the  remaining  film  are  loosened 
from  the  glass  by  attaching  a  glass  tube  to  the 
neck  of  the  flask  and  withdrawing  the  air. 
whereupon  the  collodion  balloon  detaches  itself, 
contracts,  and  is  easily  withdrawn.  See  also 
Cellulose. 

COL'LOIDS  (from  Gk.  K6\\a,  koUa,  glue  + 
elSos,  cidos,  form).  A  name  applied  by  Graham 
to  a  group  of  substances,  including  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  silicic  acid,  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  albu- 
min, gehitin,  tannin,  caramel,  agar-agar,  and 
others,  Tliese  substances,  though  not  by  any 
means  belonging  to  the  same  class  chemically, 
behave  alike  in  certain  respects  when  obtained 
in  solution  in  water  or  in  some  other  solvent. 
In  the  first  place,  they  diffuse,  when  dissolved, 
verv  much  more  slowly  than  most  other  sub- 
stances ordinarily  met  with.  In  the  second 
place,  their  presence  in  solution  has  scarcely  any 
effect  on  the  freezing-point  or  .on  the  vapor- 
tension  of  the  solvent,  while  most  other  sub- 
stances have  the  effect  of  notably  lowering  both 
the  freezing-point  and  the  vapor-tension.  Again, 
colloids  often  spontaneously  deposit  from  their 
solutions  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  masses  that 
cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  re-dissolved  and  that 
usually  retain  mechanically  a  large  amount  of 
water.  Such  "gelatinized  solutions'  are  now 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  mass  being  in  a  semi- 
solid condition,  while  the  liquid  retained  by  it 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  when  in 
the  free  state ;  such  masses  are  used  in  photog- 
raphy by  the  "dry'  process,  in  making  'dry* 
electric  batteries,  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
valuable  explosives,  etc.  In  scientific  researches 
gelatinized  solutions  are  now  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  relative  rates  at  w-fiieh 
various  substances  diffuse  in  water.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  important  that  the  solutions  should 
remain  absolutely  undisturbed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  this  is  accomplished  best  by 
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adding  to  them  a  leitaiu  amount  of  agar-agar 
or  some  otlior  colloid,  and  causing  them  to  'gel- 
atinize,' the  'dry'  solutions  thus  obtained  show- 
ing precisely  the  same  rates  of  diiTusion  as 
ordinary  aqueous  solutions. 

Another  important  ]iroperty  of  colloids  is 
their  incapacity  ol'  traversing  parchment  paper 
and  animal  meniliranes.  This  permits  of  the 
separation  of  colloids  from  non-colloids  (called 
'crystalloids')  without  any  difficulty;  the 
l)rocess  of  separation  being  known  as  dialysis. 
Thus,  to  dialyze  a  solution  containing  common 
salt  (a  crystalloid)  and  silicic  acid  (a  colloid), 
the  solution  may  be  jdaccd  in  a  bag  of  parch- 
ment paper  and  inuncrsed  in  jnire  water:  the 
salt  will  then  readily  pass  through  the  pa2)er, 
vhile  the  silicic  acid  will  remain  behind. 

The  properties  of  colloids  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  comparatively  very  large  size  of  their 
molecules.  Thus,  while  the  molecular  weight  of 
water  is  only  18,  and  that  of  most  organic  sub- 
stances only  a  few  hundred,  the  molecular 
weight  of  starch  has  been  shown  to  be  about 
25,000,  and  that  of  silicic  acid  is  at  least  50,000. 

COLLOPH'ANITE  (from  Gk.  KoWa,  kolla, 
glue  +  (jia^vuv,  /iliiiiiieiit,  to  show).  Amorphous 
hjdrated  calcium  pliosphate.  It  has  a  banded 
structure,  resenil)ling  opal,  and  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. In  color  it  is  snow-white  or  yellowish- 
white.  This  mineral  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
island  of  Sombrero,  having  been  formed  in  the 
elevated  coral  reef  by  infiltration  of  salts  from 
the  overlying  guano. 

COLLOP  MONDAY.  An  old  English  term 
used  to  designate  the  ilonday  before  Lent,  from 
the  custom  of  those  days  (when  fasting  was 
much  stricter  than  at  present)  of  cutting  meat 
into  strips  or  collops  and  salting  it  to  keep  imtil 
Lent  was  over. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  ko'Io'  darbwa'.  Jean 
M.^HLE  (  17.50-'.i(>) .  A  French  Revolutionist.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  passed  his  early  life  as  an 
actor.  After  visiting  Holland  and  acting  as  the 
director  of  a  troupe  at  Geneva.  d'Herbois  took 
to  play-writing,  ilost  of  his  productions  were 
adaptations  from  English  and  Spanish,  and  one, 
Le  paijsaii  iniuiialrat  (1777),  was  popular  for  a 
time.  In  178!l  d'Herbois,  who  was  then  living 
in  Paris,  wrote  La  famiUe  imtriotc  on  la 
federation,  a  revolutionary  dranur.  and  followed 
up  this  success  by  bringing  out  the  Ahnaiiach 
da  Pcre  Gerard,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  .Jacobin  Club.  Elected  as  the  third 
deputyfroni  Paris  to  the  Convention  in  1792.  he 
became,  in  the  f(dk)wing  year,  jjresident  of  that 
body,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  In  Xovembcr,  1703.  he  was  sent  to 
Lyons  to  complete  the  work  of  pacification  begun 
by  Couthon.  There  he  showed  himself  merciless 
in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  caused  1000 
persons  to  be  put  to  death.  On  returning  to 
Paris  he  found  himself,  owing  to  his  popularity, 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Roliespicrrc.  and.  after 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  had  failed,  Robes- 
pierre's jealousy  increased.  C'ollot  d'Herbois 
took  part  in  tlie  conspiracy  which  led  to  Robes- 
pierre's downfall,  but  the  reaction  was  fatal  to 
himself.  He  was  expelled  from  the  National 
Convention,  and  in  April,  1705,  was  sentenced 
to  deportation  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  of 
fever,  .January  S.  1796.  Consult:  Aulard,  Les 
orateurs  de   la  Legislative  ct  de  la   Convention 


(Paris,  1885-80);  Morse-Stephens,  The  French 
livrolutioH  (London,  1801),  and  statesmen  and 
Orators  of  the  Freneh  Itcvolulioii  (O.\ford, 
1802). 

COLLUSION  (Lat.  collusio,  from  colludere ; 
to  defraud,  to  ))lay  together,  from  eon-,  together 
+  ludeie,  to  play).  In  law,  a  s])ecies  of  fraud 
(q.v. ),  and  consisting  in  an  agreement  between 
t«o  or  more  persons  to  defraiul  a  third,  or  to 
accomplish  some  illegal  purpose;  thus,  it  is  col- 
lusion for  a  failing  debtor  to  transfer  property 
to  another,  who  receives  it  to  enable  him  to 
defraud  some  or  all  of  his  creditors;  or  for  hus- 
l)and  and  wife,  by  nuitual  agreement  or  iinder- 
standing,  to  institute  a  suit  to  proc\ire  a  divorce 
without  legal  cause.  Such  transactions  or  pro- 
ceedings are  voidable  because  of  their  fraudulent 
character. 

COLLU'THUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K6XXou#os, 
Kolloitllios) .  A  Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  centviry; 
a  native  of  Lyeopolis  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  tlie  author  of  a  poem  in 
302  verses,  entitled,  'E\4pris  'ApiraX-^.  Helencs  Ear- 
pule,  or  the  Rape  of  Helen,  which  was  discovered 
l>y  Cardinal  Bessarion,  in  Calabria.  The  text  has 
been  edited  by  Lehrs,  in  the  Didot  collection 
(1841).     No  other  of  his  poems  is  extant. 

COLL'YEE,  RofiEUT  (182.3—).  An  American 
clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was 
born  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  England;  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  a  mill-hand;  at  fourteen,  a 
blacksmith ;  and  in  1840  became  a  local  preacher 
of  the  llethodist  Church,  In  1850  he  came  to 
America  and  began  work  as  a  hammer-maker, 
at  Shoemakertown,  Pa.  At  the  same  time  he 
continued  to  officiate  as  a  local  preacher.  In 
1850  he  formally  joined  the  Unitarian  Church, 
in  the  same  year  went  to  Chicago  as  a  mission- 
ary of  that  denomination,  and  shortly  after 
organized  and  became  pastor  of  L'nity  Church, 
He  was  called  in  1870  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Jlessiah,  New  York  City,  of 
vhich,  after  a  long  and  successful  active  pasto- 
rate, he  became  senior  associate  minister.  His 
publications  include  two  volumes  of  sennons, 
yatnre  and  Life  (1805;  11th  ed.,  1882)  and 
The  Life  that  Xow  is  (1871;  10th  ed.,  1882), 
written  in  a  style  noteworthy  for  its  effective 
use  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  vocabularv.  The  Single 
Truth  (1877),  History  of  llhleij  (1883;  with 
Horscfall  Turner),  and  Things  yew  and  Old 
(1803),  may  also  be  mentioned. 

COLMAN,  koKmon,  Ben.7.4Mix  (1073-1747). 
An  American  Congregational  clergv-man,  promi- 
nent in  tlie  Colonial  period.  He  was  born  in 
lioston.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1602,  preached 
and  studied  theology  for  three  years,  and  spent 
the  years  1695-99  in  England,  After  his  return 
he  became  first  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
Brattle  Street  Church,  a  position  which  he  filled 
imtil  his  death.  He  exercised  a  great  influence 
both  in  religious  and  .secular  affairs,  and,  in 
s|iite  of  his  slightly  heterodo.x  views,  was  widely 
[Kipular  as  a  preacher.  In  1724  he  refused  the 
jiresidency  of  Harvard  College.  Besides  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons,  in  three  volumes  (1707-22),  he 
piiblished  a  number  of  poems  and  a  pamphlet  ad- 
vocating inoculation  for  the  smallpox.  Consult 
Turell.  Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin  Colman 
(Boston.  1749). 

COLMAN,  George,  called  The  Elder  (1732- 
94.)     An  English  dramatic  author  and  theatrical 
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manager.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1755,  but  .soon  abandoned  law  for  literature.  In 
1760  his  first  di'aniatie  piece,  entitled  Polly 
Honeycomh,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  with 
great  success.  This  comedy  was  followed  the 
next  year  with  The  Jealous  ^yife,  and  in  1706 
with  The  Claiulesthw  Marriage,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Garrick.  In  1767  he  became  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  C'ovent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  held  the  odice  of  acting  manager  for  seven 
years.  In  1777  he  purchased  the  Hayniarket 
Theatre.  C'olman  wrote  and  adapted  upward 
of  thirty  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  translated 
Terence,  edited  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
wrote  considerable  other  verse  and  prose.  Con- 
sult Peake,  Memoirs  of  Ike  Colmaii  Family  (Lon- 
don, 1841). 

COLMAN,  George,  called  The  Younger(1762- 
1836.)  An  English  dramatist,  son  of  George 
C'olman.  His  bent  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  father's,  during  whose  last  years  be  acted 
as  manager  of  the  Haj'market  Theatre,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  elder  Colman  George  IlL  trans- 
ferred the  patent  to  his  son.  After  1824  Col- 
man held  the  office  of  examiner  of  plays.  In 
industry  be  rivaled  his  father,  and  he  received 
large  sums  for  his  plays,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  John  Bull  and  The  Heir-at-Law.  He 
wrote  many  humorous  verses,  among  which 
were  Broad  Grins  (1802)  and  Poetieal  Vagaries 
(1812).  In  1830  he  published  an  amusing  auto- 
biography. Random  Recollections. 

COLMAN,  Norman  J.  (1827—).  The  first 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  May  10,  1827.  In  1847  be  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  afterwards  practiced  law 
in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  in  Saint  Louis,  llo.  He 
served  in  the  Union  aviny  during  the  Civil  War 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  in  1885  was  apjiointed  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
term  he  was  apjiointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
tinder  the  law  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

COLMAN,  Samuel  (1832—).  An  American 
landscape  painter.  He  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  studied  first  in  New  York  and  later 
in  France,  Italy,  and  London.  After  traveling 
extensively,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  and  its  first  president  (1860-71).  As 
an  artist,  Colman  is  noted  for  American  and 
foreign  landscapes  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and 
for  vigorous  etchings. 

COLMAR'.     See  Kolmak. 

COLNE,  koln.  A  market  town  of  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  Colne,  near  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal.  32  miles  north  of  Manchester, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
and  Midland  railways  (Map:  England.  D  3). 
Colne  was  incorporated  in  1895,  but  long  before 
had  obtained  control  of  its  gas  and  water  supply. 
It  has  established  an  excellent  modern  system  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  maintains  a  public  library, 
markets,  and  slaughter-bouses.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  calicoes,  and  mousselines  -  de- 
laine. There  are  also  numerous  collieries  and 
stone-quarries    in   the    vicinity.      Population,    in 


1891,  16,800;  in  1901,  23,000.  Colne  is  an  ancient 
place,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Colunio  of  the 
Romans. 

COL'OCA'SIA.     See  Cocco. 

COLOCO'LO.  A  wildcat  of  South  America, 
related   to   the  ocelot    (q.v.). 

CO'LOCCTRO'NIS.    See  Kolokotronis. 

COL'OCYNTH  (OF.  coloquinte,  from  Lat. 
colocyulhis,  from  Gk.  koXokvi'SIs,  Icolokynthis, 
colocynth,  from  Ko\oKiv6r},  kolulcynthe,  pump- 
kin ) ,  or  Bitter  Apple.  A  well-known  medicine, 
much  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  colocynth  gourd,  colquinti<la,  bitter  apple, 
or  bitter  cucumber,  a  globose  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  with  a 
smooth,  thin,  solid  rind.  The  plant  which  pro- 
duces it,  Citrullus  colocynthis,  is  allied  to  the 
cucumber  (q.v.).  It  is  common  in  Turkc}',  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
in  Africa  and  Spain,  which  last  country  supplies 
no  small  part  of  the  colocynth  of  commerce. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  peeled,  and  dried  quickly  either  in  a 
stove  or  in  the  sun.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  extract  that  it  is  used  in  medicine.  It 
owes  its  propei'ties  to  a  bitter  principle  called 
colocynthin,  a  glucoside.  It  is  a  curious,  though 
not  unique,  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  coloc^iith- 
plant,  produced  in  the  midst  of  its  medicinal 
pulp,  are  perfectly  bland,  and  they  even  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  The  name  false  colocynth  is  some- 
times given  to  the  orange  gourd  (Cucurhita 
aurantia) ,  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
globose,  deep  orange  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  possesses  the  properties  of  colocynth,  but 
in  a  milder  degree.  Colocynth  is  generally  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  in  which  the 
extract  is  associated  with  aloes,  scammony,  and 
in  some  cases  with  calomel,  or  with  extract  of 
hyoscyanius.  In  small  doses  colocjTith  acts  as 
a  safe  and  useful  purgative;  and,  when  accom- 
jianicd  by  hyoscyamus,  the  latter  prevents  much 
of  the  pain  and  griping  which  are  attendant  on 
the  use  of  colocynth  by  itself.  It  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  acting  upon  the  whole  intestine,  and 
is  used  only  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  con- 
stipation. ColocjTith  is  an  ingredient  of  some 
powders  for  destroying  moths.  In  large  doses 
colocynth  is  a  poison,  causing  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  colocynth  is  from  2  to  8 
grains;  that  of  the  official  extract  of  colocynth, 
from  ^2  to  2  grains:  that  of  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  from  5  to  15  grains.  It  is 
sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  pills. 

COLOGNE,  ko-lon'  (Ger.  Koln:  the  Colonia 
Agrippina  of  the  Romans  1.  The  largest  city  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
in  latitude  50"  56'  N.,  longitude  6°  58'  E.  (Map: 
Prussia.  B  3).  Cologne  is  a  fortress  of  the  first 
rank,  its  fortifications  forming  a  semicircle,  with 
the  Rhine  as  its  chord,  and  the  former  town  of 
Deutz  (now  included  in  Cologne)  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  as  a  tcte-de-pont.  It  is  connected  with 
this  suburb  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  a  fine  iron 
bridge  1362  feet  in  length,  for  railway  and  car- 
riage traffic.  In  the  old  quarter  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  main  residential 
quarter   presents    a   thoroughly   modern    aspect. 
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The  Ringstrasse,  a  statelj-  boulevard  four  n'iles 
long,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  wall.s,  dis- 
mantled in  lSSl-85.  A  new  line  of  fiirtifioations 
established  beyond  the  Eingstrasse  covers  1000 
acres,  and  has  doubled  the  city's  area. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  churches 
claim  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  the 
splendid  specimens  of  tlie  Komanesque  period 
being  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  oldest  is  the  t'liurch  of  Saint 
Gereon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Em- 
press Helena;  the  choir,  with  its  two  square 
towers,  was  added  in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  and 
the  decagonal  nave  dates  from  1219-27.  Saint 
Maria  ira  Capitol,  consecrated  in  1409,  is  a  cru- 
ciform basilica  of  imposing  appearance.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  fine  frescoes.  The 
Apostles'  Church,  a  remarkably  fine  basilica, 
presents  the  best  specimen  of  the  highly  developed 
style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm  and  civic  love  of  splendor  found  ex- 
pression toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Cunibert,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  |)romi- 
nent  example  of  the  transition  style.  The  Church 
of  Gross  Saint  Martin  was  consecrated  in  1172; 
its  massive  eastern  portion  has  an  imposing  tow- 
er, 270  feet  high.  The  Jesuits'  Church,  erected  in 
1618-29,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  mingled  style  peculiar  to  that  order. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Peter  is  celebrated  for  the 
altar-piece  of  the  crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter  by 
Rubens,  and  that  of  the  Minorites  for  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  scholastic  Duns  Scotus, 
Saint  Ursula  is  another  church  of  historic  inter- 
est. Most  of  these  edifices  underwent  complete 
restoration  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  city,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  its  greatest  ornament,  is  the 
cathedral,  the  noblest  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Europe,  It  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  structure  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  centuiy.  by  Archbishop  Hildebold.  This 
was  burned  in  1248.  and  the  present  cathedral 
was  begun  in  the  same  year.  The  choir,  the  first 
part  completed,  was  consecrated  in  1322.  The 
work  was  carried  on.  sometimes  more  actively, 
sometimes  more  slowly,  till  the  era  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, when  it  was  suspended,  and,  during 
the  subsequent  centuries,  not  only  was  nothing 
done  to  advance  it.  but  tlie  imcompleted  struc- 
ture was  suffered  to  decay.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  its  unrivaled  beauties,  and  it  became 
the  subject  of  an  enthusiasm  extending  over  all 
Germany,  giving  birth  to  a  multitude  of  associa- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  funds  to  re- 
pair and  complete  it  according  to  the  original  de- 
signs. Funds  were  also  forthcoming  from  other 
parts  of  Europe.  On  September  4,  1842,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  transept, 
from  which  time  great  progress  was  made.  The 
naves,  aisles  and  transepts  were  opened  in  1848. 
The  magnificent  south  portal  was  completed  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  the  iron  central  spire  was 
added.  With  the  exception  of  the  towers,  the 
whole  was  finally  completed  in  October,  1863. 
The  towers  were  finished  in  1880.  and  on  the 
1.5th  of  October  the  completion  of  this  grand 
work  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor  in  the 
presence  of  Emperor  William  I.  and  most  of  the 
sovereign  princes  of  the  German  Empire  The 
Vol.  v.— 11. 


cathedral  has  a  length  of  443  feet  and  a  width  of 
200  feet;  tlie  height  of  the  roof  is  201  feet,  that 
of  the  central  tower  over  the  crossing  3.J7  feet, 
and  of  tlie  two  main  towers  512  feet. 

The  most  noteworthy  secular  edifices  arc:  the 
Rathaus,  the  central  and  oldest  ]iortion  of  which 
dates  from  the  fourteentli  century  and  contains 
the  handsomely  restored  Hansa  Saal,  in  which 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
was  held  in  1367.  The  graceful  portico  in  Re- 
naissance style,  and  the  splendid  five-storied 
tower,  deserve  attention.  South  of  the  Rathaus 
rises  the  imposing  structure  of  the  (iiirzciiicli, 
erected  in  1441-52  as  a  festive  hall  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  guests  by  the  City 
Council,  and  first  used  for  that  purpose  at  the 
grand  festival  held  in  honor  of  Emperor  Fred- 
crick  III,  in  1475,  Thoroughly  renovated  in 
1856,  it  is  now  the  most  splendid  among  the  old 
secular  structures,  and  since  1875  was  used  as 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Templars'  Lodge,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Overstolzen,  a  distin- 
guished family  of  mediaeval  Cologne,  is  a  fine 
Romanesque  building  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  now  used  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Of  the  numerous  modern  public 
buildings  the  most  prominent  are:  the  palatial 
Government  buildings  (1830);  the  Municipal 
Museum'  (1855-61)  ;  the  Stadttheater  (1872)  ;  the 
Court  of  Justice  (1886-93),  an  extensive  Re- 
naissance structure,  with  an  impressive  facade 
and  handsome  staircase ;  the  imposing  new  Post- 
Oflice  (1893)  ;  and  the  Reiehsbank  (1897). 

Cologne  is  administered  by  an  Ohcrbiirger- 
meister,  appointed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years 
and  assisted  by  twelve  assessors.  The  mimici- 
pality  operates  successfully  its  own  gas  and 
water  works,  as  well  as  an  electric-lighting 
plant.  The  -street  railways  are  operated  by  a 
private  company,  whose  franchise  expires  in 
1916,  when  the  lines  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
municipality  without  compensation.  The  munici- 
pality also  owns  and  maintains  a  pawnsho])  and 
slaughter-houses.  The  educational  establish- 
ments of  Cologne  include  three  gymnasia,  one 
oberrealschiile,  a  theological  and  a  teachers'  semi- 
■  nary,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  supported 
by  the  municipality.  The  municipal  library  con- 
tains 115.000  volumes,  and  the  museum  has  a 
number  of  valuable  collections.  Cologne  has 
a  fine  municipal  theatre.  The  zoological  gar- 
den is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  indus- 
tries of  Cologne  are  extensive  and  varied.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  sugar  refin- 
eries, tanneries,  machine-shops,  paper-mills.  Hour- 
mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  several  factories 
producing  the  celebrated  eau  de  Cologne,  The 
commerce,  both  by  rail  and  by  Rhine  steam- 
boats, is  very  great.  A  fine  modern  harbor, 
with  extensive  quayage,  has  been  constructed 
since  1897.  The  population  of  Cologne  has  greatly 
increased  since  1888.  when  outlying  districts  be- 
gan to  be  annexed  to  the  city.  In  that  year  the 
population  numbered  144.772;  it  rose  to  281,681 
in  1890,  and  372,229  in  1900, 

Cologne  was  originally  a  town  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Ubii  {Oppirlum  Uhiorum).  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina,  A.D.  50. 
Avhen  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, planted  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans  on  the 
spot,  which  was  her  native  place.  It  grew  to  be 
an  important  city  under  the  Romans,  and  retained 
its  prominence  under  the  Frankish  sway.     The 
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Bishopric  of  Cologne,  instituted  in  Roman  times, 
was  elevated  to  the  ranl<  of  an  arehiepiscopal  see 
by  Charles  the  Great  in  785.  At  this  time  the  city 
was  a  busy  seat  of  eommeree.  It  entered  the 
league  of  the  Hansa  towTis  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contended  with  Liibeck 
for  the  first  rank.  The  archbishops  acquired 
considerable  territory,  and  some  of  them  distin- 
guished themselves  as  politicians  and  warriors. 
I'hey  took  their  places  among  the  great  princes 
and  electors  of  the  Empire,  but  were  involved  in 
a  protracted  contest  with  the  citizens  of  Cologne, 
who  successfully  asserted  against  them  the  in- 
dependence of  the  city.  Within  the  city  a  bitter 
contest  was  carried  on  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages  between  the  small  niuuber  of  merchant 
princes  and  the  trade  guilds.  The  Reformation 
n:ade  little  progress  in  Cologne,  and  the  Prot- 
estants were  treated  with  intolerance.  With 
the  sixteenth  century  began  a  process  of  steady 
decline,  which  remained  unchecked  till  after  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  a  new  period 
of  industrial  prosperity  set  in.  In  the  course  of 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution  the  city  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, to  become  part  of  France,  and  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 
The  archbishopric  was  secularized  in  1801-03,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  all  of  its  terri- 
tories to  Prussia.  A  new  arehiepiscopal  see  was 
created  in  1824.  Consult:  Heldmann,  Ber  Koln- 
gau  uml  die  Civitas  Kiiln  (Halle.  1900)  ;  Paget, 
"Cologne,  the  Rome  of  the  Rhine,"  in  116:  235, 
Temple  liar  (London,  180!)). 

COLOGNE,  Eaii  »e.    See  Eau  de  Cologne. 

COLOGNE,  Tjie  Three  ICixgs  of.  The  three 
wise  men,  or  magi,  by  name  !Melchior,  Kaspar, 
and  Balthazar,  who  followed  the  star  from  the 
East  to  where  it  rested  above  the  new-born  Jesus. 
Their  bones  are  said  to  have  been  placed  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral,  and  their  skulls  were  exhibited 
there  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
who  touched  them  were  supposed  to  be  healed  of 
their  diseases.  The  names  of  the  three  kings  were 
also  used  as  a  charm. 

*'  Ye  three  holy  Iviugs, 
Kaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar, 
Pray  for  us  now,  and  in  the  hour  of  death," 

w-as  written  on  a  paper  found  on  the  body  of  a 
dead  murderer  at  Chichester,  England,  in  1749. 

COLOGNE  YELLOW.  A  yellow  pigment 
made  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
calcium  nitrates  with  sodium  sulphate  and  potas- 
si\nn  chromate.  It  is  essentially  a  chrome 
yellow  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  les- 
sened by  the  calcium  salt. 

COLOM'BA.  A  story  of  Corsica,  by  Prosper 
^lerimee  (1840).  It  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE,  koToN'ba'  de 
le'zar'  (1798-18.51).  A  French  physician,  bom 
at  Viemie,  Dei)artment  of  Is6re.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  defects  of  speech  and 
established  iu  Paris  an  institute  for  the  correc- 
tion of  stuttering,  on  the  principle  of  rhythmic 
pronunciation.  His  best-known  work,  entitled. 
Tniite  de  tons  les  vices  de  la  parole  et  en  por- 
tieiiUer  dii  hefjaiement  (1830),  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  recognition  of  his  fruitful 
services,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  a 
prize  of  .50.000  francs. 

COLOMBES,  ko'loxb'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine.  France,  suburban  to  Paris,  three 


miles  northwest  of  the  citj'-walls.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  starch,  gelatin,  and  woolens;  there  are- 
also  ])ctroleimi-relineries,  etc.  Population,  in 
1901,  23,001. 

COLOM'BIA  (.so  called  in  honor  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus).  A  republic  in  South  America, 
occupying  the  northwest  corner  of  the  continent 
and  Ixiundcd  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Ven- 
ezuela on  tlie  north,  Venezuela  and  Brazil  on  the 
east,  Ecuador  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  and 
Costa  Rica  on  the  west.  It  lies  between  latitudes 
3°  S.  and  12°  30'  N.,  and  between  longitudes  67° 
30'  and  83°  W.  The  area  is  variouslj^  estimated 
at  from  403,000  to  513,000  square  miles.  It  is  the 
only  South  American  country  bordering  on  both 
oceans. 

Topography.  The  bulk  of  Colombia  may  be 
divided  into  two  physiographic  regions,  the  An- 
dean Cordilleras,  and  the  great  plains  or  llanos 
of  the  east.  The  highlands  of  Panama  and  Darien 
are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  Andes. 
Entering  Colombia  from  Ecuador,  the  Cordilleras- 
are  continued  in  a  general  northerly  direction 
by  three  diverging  ranges,  which  spread  out 
over  the  entire  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Western  Cordillera  constitutes  a 
long  mountain  ridge,  with  summits  10,000 
to  11,000  feet  in  altitude,  which  is  defined 
on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  River, 
In  the  northern  part  the  chain  is  flanked  on  the 
west  by  the  Cordillera  del  Choco.  The  Central 
Cordillera,  the  continuation  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera of  Ecuador,  contains  the  highest  peaks  in 
Colombia,  including  the  volcanoes  Huila,  Puracg, 
and  Tolinia,  the  last  reaching  an  altitude  of 
over  18,000  feet.  The  Eastern  Cordillera,  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  range  by  the  JIagdalena 
River,  attains  an  extreme  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet,  and  has  great  table- lands  that  are 
tlie  most  thickly  populated  regions  in  the  Re- 
public. This  ciiain  divides  at  the  north,  the 
eastern  range  extending  into  Venezuela,  and  the 
western,  kno\x'n  as  the  Sierra  de  Perija,  running 
northward  and  merging  into  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  JIarta,  near  the  coast.  There  are  a 
number  of  high  passes,  amcngwhich  is  the  famous 
Inca  or  Quindia  Pass,  across  the  Central  Cordil- 
lera. 11, .500  feet.  The  llanos  east  of  the  Cordil- 
lei-as  have  a  surface  tilted  toward  the  Atlantic. 
Here  there  are  great  stretches  of  nearly  level 
gl-ound,  covei-edwith  luxuriant  growths  of  grasses 
in  the  north  and  heavily  forested  in  the  south. 

Colombia  has  a  coast  line  of  over  3000  miles, 
of  which  more  than  1000  miles  are  on  the 
Pacific.  The  shores  are  very  irregular  and  form 
a  number  of  good  harbors  both  on  the  west  and 
north.  Notwithstanding  the  mountainous  sur- 
face, the  region  abounds  in  long  navigable 
rivers.  The  Magdalena  traverses  the  country 
northward  through  almost  its  entire  length, 
and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the  Cauca 
being  the  most  important.  The  Atrato  also  flows 
north  not  far  from  the  west  coast  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  The  eastern  plain  belonging  to 
the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  (which  forms  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary)  and  the  Amazon  is  crossed 
by  many  long  rivers.  The  chief  affluents  of  the 
Orinoco'  are  the  Guaviare  and  the  IMeta :  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Uaupes,  and  the  Japura  (or  Ca- 
queti'i ) . 

The  climate  is  of  extraordinary  variety.  In  the 
Cordilleras  it  is  moderate  in  the  upper  regions, 
but  very  hot  in  the  valleys.   Along  the  valley  of 
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the  !Magdalena  the  thermometer  is  frequently 
above  100°.  The  llanos  have  an  exceedingly  hot 
climate,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  tempera- 
tur<'  is  greatly  modified  by  -sea-breezes.  On  the 
table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras  the  mercurj'  occa- 
sionally falls  as  low  as  44".  In  the  mountainous 
parts  there  are  two  rainy  seasons;  on  the  coast, 
rains  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Generally 
speaking,  the  country  is  healthful. 

Flora.  The  variety  of  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  irregular  formation  of  the  surface 
naturally  produce  a  varied  flora.  In  the  lower 
regions  plant  life  is  purcl.y  tropical  and  includes 
the  common  plants  of  South  America.  The  palms 
are  very  nimierous,  and  include  the  lofty  wax- 
palm  {Ceroxylon  Andicola) .  Of  the  more  useful 
forest  trees  of  this  region  is  the  rubber  {Caxlilloa 
elaslica).  The  mountain  slopes  are  mostly  clothed 
with  thick  forests,  the  timber-line  being  above 
10.000  feet.  Cinchona-trees  of  several  species  are 
found  between  7000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  aloe,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  other  medic- 
inal plants  grow  in  abundance.  Cacao,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  largely  cultivated. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  is  also  of  great  variety, 
and  includes  the  larger  South  American  nuim- 
malian  types,  such  as  the  jaguar,  puma,  tapir, 
ant-eater,  sloth,  several  species  of  monkey,  and 
one  or  more  species  of  red  deer  (on  the  plateaus) . 
The  condor,  vulture,  numerous  toucans  and  par- 
rots, and  a  variety  of  humming-birds  (some  of 
tliem  confined  to  the  snowy  regions  of  the  vol- 
canoes) are  a  part  of  the  rich  avifauna.  Serpents 
of  several  kinds  are  found  in  the  torrid  regions: 
the  venomous  forms  are  rarelv  found  above  6000 
feet. 

Geology.  The  mountain  regions  here  have 
long  been  the  seat  of  great  volcanic  activity. 
The  chief  formations  in  the  central  range  are 
granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  and  eruptive  rocks,  while 
in  the  eastern  range  Cretaceous  formations  pre- 
dominate. The  geological  structure  of  the  \\'est- 
ern  Cordillera  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigat- 
ed. The  entire  portion  east  of  the  Cordilleras 
is  occupied  by  the  llanos — vast  treeless  plains 
having  an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet, 
and  well  adapted  for  pasturing.  The  isthmus 
section  is  partlj'  hilly  and  partly  low  and 
swanip3'. 

Mineral  Eesoueces.  Colombia  is  very  rich 
in  minerals,  especially  in  precious  metals.  Gold 
is  found  mostly  in  alluvial  deposits  and  in  the 
streams.  During  the  Spanish  regime  the  pro- 
ceeds fron\  the  gold-mines  constituted  the  chief 
revenue;  but  the  extracting  was  carried  on  by 
most  primitive  means.  !NIodern  methods  were 
introduced  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  the  principal  mines 
have  long  been  operated  by  English  companies. 
The  chief  centre  of  gold-mining  is  Antioqula, 
which  yields  about  .$'200,000  per  annum.  The 
leading  silver-mines  are  in  Tolima  and  Cauca. 
The  annual  silver  output  of  the  countrv  amounts 
to  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  other  m'ineral  re- 
sources— iron,  copper,  platinum,  lead,  and  salt 
— are  little  developed.  Emeralds  are  mined 
chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Santander.  the 
mines  of  IMuzo  being  the  most  noteworthy.  Salt- 
mining,  a  Government  monopoly,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  around  Zipaquira  and  Nemoeon,  where 
salt  is  found  both  in  rock  form  and  in  springs. 
Coal  exists  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  in 
many  other  parts,  but  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched. 


.VijBiciLTUBE.  The  principal  industry  of 
Colombia  is  agriculture,  which  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  soil  and  climate,  but  is  carried  on  by 
primitive  methods.  Cultivation  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  western 
part.  These  sections  are  best  adapted  to  settle- 
ment by  European  immigrants,  on  account  of 
the  salubrious  climate.  In  the  hot  districts  the 
chief  plants  are  cofl'ee.  tobacco,  sugar,  cacao,  etc. 
Tobacco,  and  especially  ccillcc,  are  largely  ex- 
ported. In  the  less  torrid  regions  tlie  agriculture 
i-^  more  European  in  character,  wheat,  corn,  and 
barley  being  leading  crops.  The  banana-tree  is 
found  all  over  the  Re])ublic.  and  the  fruit  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  The  absence  of  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation are  such  hindrances  to  agriculture  that 
the  total  yield  of  the  food  crops  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  home  demand,  and  the  deficiency 
has  to  be  made  up  by  imports.  The  rubber-tree 
and  the  copail)a-tree  grow  wild  and  are  tapped 
but  not  cultivated.  The  uplands  are  the  home  of 
the  tolu,  well  kno\^'n  for  its  balsam.  Cattle- 
raising  is  conducted  on  a  consider;ible  scale, 
especially  on  the  llanos.  In  1001  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Republic  was  estimated  at  3,450,00(). 
Both  cattle  and  hides  form  prominent  items  of 
export. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  insignifieant.  The  Indians  make  pot- 
tery, cotton  fabrics,  and  straw  mattings,  as  well 
as  the  famous  'Panama'  hats.  The  sugar-mills 
are  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  industry 
of  wood-carving  and  horn-carving,  once  well 
developed  among  the  aboriginal  population,  is 
gradually  dying  out.  The  distilling  of  liquor 
from  sugar  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

Tran.sportation  and  Communication.  Owing 
to  its  mountainous  surface,  Colombia  is  very  de- 
ficient in  roads.  Communication  is  mostly  main- 
tained by  means  of  narrow  paths  accessible  only 
to  pack-mules,  and  even  the  principal  roads  are 
usually  in  aa  almost  impassable  condition.  The 
lack  of  good  roads  is  partly  remedied  by  the 
navigable  waterways.  The  Magdalena  chiefly, 
and  the  Atrato,  Cauca,  and  a  number  of  minor 
streams,  are  utilized  for  transportation,  while 
through  the  river  Meta  communication  is  had 
with  the  Orinoco.  The  construction  of  railways 
in  the  Republic  has  been  very  slow  and  irregular. 
There  were  in  1901  about  400  miles  in  operation. 
The  most  important  line  is  the  Panama-Colon 
(48  miles),  ownied  by  an  American  corporation. 
Other  lines  are  also  operated  by  American  com- 
panies. Some  are  managed  by  the  States  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Central  Government.  These 
short  lines — j-anging  from  2.5  to  100  miles  in 
length,  and  scattered  all  over  the  country — have 
little  influence  on  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  Republic.  There  are  a  number  of 
new  lines  and  extensions  surveyed  and  projected, 
but  they  will  hardly  be  built  until  the  political 
conditions  become  more  stable.  There  are. nearly 
9000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  About  1000  vessels 
of  1,. 300,000  tons  annually  enter  and  clear  the 
ports.  The  Republic  is  in  regidar  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  the  United  States  by 
means  of  ten  lines  of  mail  steamers. 

Commerce.  The  commerce  of  Colombia,  like 
its  industries,  is  hindered  by  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  frequency  of  political  dis- 
turbances,   and    the    heavy    export    and    import 
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duties.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  gold  bars  and 
dust,  cattle,  hides,  tobacco,  silver  ore  and  bars, 
food  articles,  etc.  Chief  imports  are  salt,  pe- 
troleum, dour,  cottons,  ^^■ine,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  drugs  and  chemicals.  From  1894  to  1898 
the  value  of  the  imports  fluctuated  from  10,711,- 
207  to  19,722,098  gold  pesos;  the  exports,  from 
15,088,406  to  19,157.788— the  largest  total  vol- 
ume of  trade  being  in  1897.  Owing  to  the  civil 
war,  the  only  trade  statistics  accessible  for  1899 
and  1900  are  those  for  the  port  of  Barranquilla. 
Of  the  exports,  it  is  estimated  that  about  27  per 
cent,  in  value  goes  to  the  United  States;  25  per 
cent,  to  Great  Britain;  17  per  cent,  to  France; 
16  per  cent,  to  Germany.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Colombia  since  1860  has  been 
as  follows:  the  average  for  the  decade  of  1860- 
70,  $836,000:  1870-80.'  $6,110,800:  1880-90,  $4,- 
036,000;  and  1890-1900,  $.3,684,000.  The  com- 
merce between  Colombia  and  the  other  South 
American  countries,  excepting  Venezuela,  is  in- 
significant. The  inland  trade,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  in  the  products  of  the  different  portions 
of  the"  Republic,  is  active,  and  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  weekly  markets.  The  transit  trade 
tiirougli  the  ports"  of  Panama  and  Colon,  east 
and  west,  is  considerable,  the  largest  item  repre- 
senting goods  bound  for  Xew  York. 

GovEEKMEXT.  Colombia  has  practically  had 
a  republican  form  of  government  since  1819. 
The  i>resent  Colombian  "Constitution  (the  sev- 
enth since  1821)  dates  from  1886,  and.  in  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  instruments,  which  rec- 
ognized the  sovereignty  of  the  constituent  States, 
it  provides  for  a  very  strong  centralization  of 
power. 

Actmiinstraiion. — The  President,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  is  elected  indirectly  _  for_  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  is  assisted  by  six  min- 
isters, who  are  theoretically  responsible  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  State  Council  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  former  each  of  the 
nine  departments  is  represented  by  three  Sen- 
ators, elected  for  a  period  of  six  years;  while 
in  the  latter  (sixty-six  members)  the  depart- 
ments are  represented  at  the  rate  of  one  mem- 
ber (elected  for  four  years)  for  every  50,000 
inhabitants.  Both  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives  are  elected  indirectly 
by  voters  restricted  by  an  educational  and  prop- 
erty qualification.  The  departments,  except 
Panama,  wliich  is  ruled  directly  by  the  National 
Government,  are  administered  by  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  The  departments  have  councils  elected 
by  the  people  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
for  every  25,000  inliabitants,  and  are  divided 
into  provinces  presided  over  by  prefects  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  there  are  a  Supreme  Court  of 
seven  judges,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  district  supreme 
courts,  and  provincial  courts.  IMilitary  service 
is  obligatory  in  time  of  war,  while  in  time  of 
peace  the  army  is  recruited  by  lot,  but  substi- 
tutes are  admitted.  The  size  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  regulated  by  Congress,  and  w^as 
fixed  at  1000  in  1898. 

Find  nee. — The  finances  of  the  Republic  have 
always  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  pub- 
lic debt  has  eonstantlv  increased.     The  consoli- 


dated and  floating  internal  obligations  amounted 
in  1899  to  11,359,074  pesos.  The  external  debt, 
held  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  1896, 
with  arrears,  to  £3,514,442  ($17,080,188).  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders  in  1897, 
the  Government  was  able  to  cut  the  external 
debt  down  to  £2,700,000  ($13,122,000),  and  new 
bonds  were  issued  to  that  amount  at  l'/-.  per 
cent,  interest,  the  rate  to  be  gradually  increased 
to  3  per  cent.  Tliis  programme  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out  until  the  civil  troubles  of  1899.  By 
the  middle  of  1901  the  arrears  of  interest 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  import  and  export 
duties,  and  from  monopolies  (salt,  liquors,  ci- 
gars, and  meat ) .  The  budget  is  estimated  for 
two  years,  and  fluctuates  as  a  rule  from  30,000,- 
000  to  40,000,000  paper  pesos.  The  revenue  for 
1901-02  was  estimated  at  about  29,000,000  paper 
pesos,  as  against  expenditures  of  over  40,000.000. 
The  departments  are  independent  in  their  internal 
financial  affairs,  and  derive  their  revenues  chief- 
ly from  monopolies.  The  currency  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  depreciated  paper  pesos,  of  which 
there  are  about  40,000,000  in  circulation.  In 
1894  a  provision  was  made  for  their  redemption 
by  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  but  the  scheme  proved 
unsuccessful  and  gold  is  at  a  high  premium. 

Population.  No  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken  since  1870,  when  the  inhabitants 
numbered  2,951,323.  According  to  an  ofiicial 
estimate  in  1881,  the  number  was  3,878,600.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 4,000,000,  or  about  eight  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  The  language  and  civilization  are 
Spanish ;  the  assimilation  of  the  .aborigines,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  more  secluded  parts 
of  the  country,  has  been  complete.  Capital, 
Bogota  (q.v. ).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  de- 
partments : 


1 

Area,  English 
Square  miles 

Population 

1881 

Antioqiiia 

22.316 
21,345 
33,351 
257,462 
79,810 
24,440 
31.671 
16.409 
18.069 

470,000 

Bolivar 

280  000 

702,000 

Cauca 

621,000 

569,000 

Magdalena 

90,000 

285,000 

555  600 

Tolima ■. 

306,000 

Total 

604,773 

3.878,600 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free, 
but  not  compulsory,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
maintained  by  the  State.  Besides  the  university 
at  Bogota,  there  are  a  national  institute  for 
working  people,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and 
a  national  school  of  music.  The  secondary 
schools  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Altogether  there  were,  in  1897,  over 
2000  public  educational  institutions,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  150,000,  or  about  4  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Religious  toleration 
and  free  speech  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  belong,  is  recognized  as 
the  national  Church. 

History.  The  northern  coasts  of  Colombia 
were  visited  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  in  1499. 
Three  years  later  Columbus  explored  a  section 
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of  the  country,  and  attempted  to  found  the  first 
Spanish  eolouy  on  the  American  mainland.  Be- 
tween 1511  and  1517,  Balboa  and  Pedrarias  ex- 
plored and  settled  both  coasts  of  tlie  Istlinius. 
As  early  as  1515  Pizarro  and  Caspar  de  ^lorales 
had  explored  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  south  as 
'Biru,'  a  term  from  which  the  present  territory 
of  Peru  gets  its  name,  although  lying  consider- 
ably beyond  Pizarro's  'Biru.'  IJetwccn  1530 
and  1540,  Ximenes  de  Quesada  conquered  the 
Chibchas,  or  Muyscas,  the  principal  nation,  and 
the  country  became  thoroughly  settled  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Spain.  It  was  loiown  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Granada  till  1718,  when  it  was 
made  a  viceroyalty.  In  common  with  the  other 
Spanish  possessions,  it  rose  in  revolt  in  1810, 
and  in  1810  became  independent,  joining  with 
Venezuela  (1819)  and  Ecuador  (1822)  to  form 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This  union  was  dis- 
solved in  1820-30,  and  New  Granada  was  founded 
as  a  separate  republic  in  1831.  After  several 
changes  in  the  Constitution  (in  1843,  1851,  and 
1853),  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1858, 
by  which  the  separate  'Provinces'  were  changed 
into  'States,'  associated  mider  a  federal  govern- 
ment, known  as  'Confederacion  Granadina,'  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  States  were  made  self-governing  in 
all  internal  aft'airs.  In  1860  another  revolution 
broke  out,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the  coun- 
try was  devastated  by  civil  war.  Finally,  in 
1863,  the  nine  States  again  agreed  upon  a  Consti- 
tution, organizing  themselves  under  the  name  of 
United  States  of  Colombia.  Another  revolu- 
tion, begun  in  1884.  was  terminated  in  1886  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  Constitution,  which 
transformed  the  loose  federal  union  into  a  strong- 
ly centralized  State.  A  rebellion  in  1895  was 
promptly  suppressed.  In  1890  the  insurrection- 
ary elements  reappeared,  but  were  suppressed 
before  they  had  gathered  headway.  A  year  later 
there  was  a  more  formidable  outbreak,  with 
severe  fighting  at  Panama.  The  insurrection 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  a  general  feeling 
of  discontent  aroused  by  the  corrupt  conduct  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  which  was  then  in 
power.  In  August,  1000,  the  Vice-President, 
Marroquin,  made  himself  master  of  the  Govern-  . 
ment,  and  carried  on  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  Liberals.  During  1901  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  good  reason,  that  the  rebels  w'ere  re- 
ceiving aid  from  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  where 
the  Liberal  elements  were  in  power,  and  were 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative 
Party  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  old 
Republic  of  Colombia,  embracing  the  present 
commonwealths  of  Colombiii,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  Severe  fighting  occurred  around  Pana- 
ma in  1901  and  1902. 

Consult:  Perez,  fi'pofjrafia  general  fisica  y  poJ'i- 
tica  de  los  Estados  IJnidos  de  Colombia  (Bogota, 
1886)  ;  Velasco.  Xiicra  qeocirafia  de  Colombia 
lib.  1892);  Child,  The  ' fipanisli-Amerira,i  He- 
iniblics  (New  York,  1891)  :  Nunez  and  .Jalhay, 
La  ripnblique  de  Colomhie:  Geofjra/ihie,  his- 
toire,  organifiation,  etc.  (Brussels,  189.3)  ;  Kegel, 
Kohnnbien  (Berlin,  1899)  ;  Scruggs,  The  Colom- 
bian and  Venczvelan  Ifepiihlics  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Restrepo,  Cold  and  fiilver  Mines  of  Co- 
lombia (ib.  1886)  ;  Wheeler.  The  Agricnlfiiral 
Condition  of  Colombia  (London.  1889)  :  Rothlis- 
berger,  Kl  Dorado:  Reixe-  vtid  Kiilturbilder  aus 
dem  siidamerikanischen  Coltimbien  (Berne,  1897) . 


The  standard  work  on  the  history  of  Colombia 
is  Pereira,  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombia  (Paris, 
1883).  There  are  numerous  narratives  of  events 
of  tile  war  against  Spain,  written  by  English 
olficers  serving  with  the  Revolutionists,  of 
which  the  best  are,  perliaps:  Hall,  I'resent  State 
of  Colombia  (London.  1825),  and  the  anonymous 
lieeolleetions  of  u  Srrrice  in  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia   (  I.niidon,   1828). 

COLOMBO,  ko-lom'bo.  The  capital  and  chief 
sea|)ort  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  rocky  headland,  in  latitude 
6°  54'  N.  and  longitude  79°  51'  E.  (Map:  India, 
C  7).  The  European  part  of  the  city  is  mag- 
nificently laid  out,  with  broad  avenues  shaded 
by  tropical  trees  and  lined  by  modern  buildings 
of  fine  architecture.  The  business  part  of  the 
European  city  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Dutch 
fort,  and  is  still  known  as  the  'Fort.'  Its  chief 
thoroughfare  is  Queen  Street,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  palace  of  the  Governor,  the  chief  mer- 
cantile houses  and  banks,  and  the  post-office,  the 
finest  public  building  on  tlie  island.  The  resi- 
dential section  of  the  European  city  covers  an 
area  of  about  20  square  miles.  The  part  nearest 
to  the  water  is  occupied  by  numerous  clubs, 
with  all  the  accessories  of  their  European  pro- 
totypes, such  as  golf-links,  cricket-grounds,  race- 
courses, etc.  Farther  inland  it  is  crossed  by 
beautiful  roads  bordered  with  bungalows  em- 
bosomed in  luxuriant  gardens.  The  native  part 
of  the  city,  or  Petlah,  is  dirty  and  crowded,  with 
crooked  and  narrow  streets,  always  thronged 
with  motley  crowds  of  different  types  and  na- 
tionalities. The  houses  are  without  doors  or 
windows,  and  the  passer-by  can  freely  observe 
the  private  life  of  the  natives.  Colombo  owes  its 
commercial  importance  chiefly  to  its  artificial 
breakwater,  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its 
kind.  It  has  a  length  of  4000  feet,  and  shelters 
a  water  area  of  500  acres.  Begun  in  1875,  it  is 
still  uncompleted,  the  northern  arm  and  the 
graving  dock  still  being  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Colombo  is 
very  extensive,  amounting  to  about  3.500.000 
tons  annually.  Colombo  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant coaling-stations  for  British  and  foreign 
steamers  on  the  Australian  and  East  Asiatic 
routes.  Almost  all  the  staples  of  the  island  find 
their  outlet  through  Colombo,  whicli  is  also  the 
centre  of  coeanut,  tea,  and  several  other  indus- 
tries. It  is  connected  with  Kandy  and  Pointe-de- 
Galle  by  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate. 

The  population  of  Colombo  in  1901  was  158,- 
093  (127,836  in  1891).  including  about  .5000 
Europeans,  chiefly  Englislnnen  and  descendants 
of  the  Dutch.  The  natives  are  mostly  artisans 
and  laborers,  while  the  Europeans  are  either 
owners  of  large  plantations  or  merchants. 

The  early  name  of  Colombo,  Kalan-totta,  the 
'Kalany  ferry,'  derived  from  its  proximity  to 
the  river,  the  Jloors  corrupted  into  Kalambu, 
and  by  this  designation  it  was  described  about 
A.D.  1340  as  the  finest  city  of  Serendib.  At  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  in  1517.  Kalambu 
had  merged  into  Kolamha,  or  Colnmbu,  which 
they  henceforth  wrote  Colombo,  in  honor  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1656.  and  by  the  British  in  "1796. 
Consult  Cave,  Golden  Tips  (London,  1900). 

COLON,  kftlon',  or  Aspinwaix.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Panama,  Colombia,  situated 
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on  the  Caribbean  shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
49  miles  northwest  of  tlie  city  of  Panama  (Mai): 
Colombia,  A  2).  It  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Isthmian  Railway,  and  of  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal,  and  has  a  deep  harbor 
(Navy  Bay),  which  is  exposed,  however,  to 
violent  wind-storms  from  the  north.  Its  posi- 
tion, as  the  intermediary  point  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  trade,  has  increased  its  importance 
at  the  expense  of  its  rival,  Panama.  Its  growth 
has  been  retarded  by  its  unhealthful  site,  though 
this  has  been  remedied  somewhat  by  drainage. 
The  town  received  the  name  of  Aspinwall  from 
one  of  its  founders,  who  also  built  the  railway 
across  the  Isthnuis;  but  it  is  now  better  known 
as  Colon,  in  honor  of  Columbus,  to  whom  a 
magnificent  statue  was  erected  in  1870.  Popu- 
lation, estimated,   3000. 

COLON  (Sp.,  Columbus).  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Matanzas,  CHiba,  about  52  miles 
southeast  of  Matanzas,  connected  by  rail  with 
Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  other  im- 
portant cities.  It  is  the  centre  of  extensive 
sugar-refineries.     Population,  in  1899,  7175. 

CO'LON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  k6Xov,  kolon) .  The 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  that  extends  from 
the  cfficum  (q.v.)  to  the  rectum,  which  is  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is 
divided  into  the  ascending,  the  transverse,  and 
descending  colon,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  See 
Alimentary  System. 

The  whole  length  of  the  colon,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  ciccum  to  its  termination 
in  the  rectum,  is  rather  more  than  four  feet.  It 
is  retained  in  its  position  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane, which  envelops,  more  or  less,  all  the  in- 
testinal viscera,  and  is  termed  the  peritoneum 
(q.v.).  Its  structure  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is 
described  in  the  article  Digestion,  Organs  and 
Process  of;  but  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
the  interior  of  the  colon  is  divided  into  sacculi, 
which  sei-ve  to  retain  its  contents  for  a  longer 
period  than  if  it  were  a  uniform  tube,  and  thus. 
by  extracting  water  from  tliem,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  more  solid  consistence,  such  as  is  possessed 
by  normal  excrement.  It  is  also  devoid  of  villi, 
and  it  is  of  much  greater  size  than  the  small 
intestine.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  horse  and 
sheep,  the  shape  of  the  f.-eces  is  completely 
molded  in   these  cells. 

COLON  BACIL'LXrS,  or  Bacillus  Coli 
Communis.  A  micro-organism  discovered  by 
Escherich  in  1885,  and  since  demonstrated  to  be 
a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  intestinal  tract  in 
man  and  some  of  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  a 
short  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  is  somewhat 
motile,  has  a  few  flagella".  and  does  not  form 
spores.  The  main  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
organism  at  jjresent  is  due  to  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  typhoid  bacillus,  with  which  it  is 
morphologically  identical,  but  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  biological  peculiari- 
ties. Some  investigations  made  within  the  last 
few  years  tend  to  show  that  this  bacillus,  while 
of  normal  occurrence  in  the  healthy  intestine, 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  migrate  to  other 
organs  of  the  body,  and  there  be  associated  with 
pathological  processes. 

COLONEL,  ker'ncl  (originally  coronal,  coro- 
nell,    from    Sp.    coronel,    colonel.    It.    colonello, 


Fr.  colonel,  colonnel,  from  Sp.  colonello,  column 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dim.  of  coloniia,  col- 
umn, from  Lat.  columna,  column;  the  first  /  is 
changed  to  r  either  through  dissimilation,  or 
through  popular  confusion  with  Lat.  corona, 
crown).  A  military  title,  ranking  in  the  United 
States  Army  between  lieutenant-colonel  and 
brigadier-general.  The  command  appropriate  to 
the  grade  is  a  regiment.  In  Europe  the  title  has 
more  of  an  honorary  than  a  practical  value,  it 
being  in  most  instances  an  honorary'  distinction 
bestowed  upon  royal  and  other  distinguished 
persouivges.  In  England,  the  custom  prior  to 
1SS8  was  to  give  the  appointment  of  colonel 
to  retired  general  officers  as  a  reward  for  long 
service.  Since  that  date  no  officer  can  obtain 
the  rank  except  as  a  brevet,  and  then  only  for 
distinguished  service,  or  on  such  appointments 
as  the  colonel  commanding  a  territorial  district 
depot.     See  Hank  and  Command. 

COLONEL  CHABERT,  Le,  Ic  ko'lo'nel'  sha'- 
bar'.  A  story  by  Balzac  (1832),  the  tale  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Grand  Army,  who  comes  back 
from  a  German  hospital  to  find  his  wife  married 
to  another.  She  denies  his  identity,  and  he  suc- 
cumbs in  tlie  struggle  to  prove  his  legal  rights. 

COLONEL  JACK,  History  of.  A  novel  by 
Defoe  (1722).  Beginning  life  as  a  thief,  the 
hero  goes  to  Virginia,  and  finally  becomes  a  re- 
spectable planter  and  slave-owner. 

COLONIA,  ko-lo'ne-a  (Sp.,  colony).  The 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  nearly  oppo- 
site Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  docks, 
and  a  dry  dock,  and  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
particularly  with  Buenos  Ayres  (Map:  Uruguay, 
F  10).  Population,  about  1500.  Colonia  was 
foiuidcd  by  the  Portuguese  about  1680  under  the 
named  Colonia  del  Sacramento.  Owing  to  its 
nearness  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  gave  rise  to  many 
conflicts  for  its  possession  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Portuguese.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these 
struggles  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in 
1777.  In  1806  the  English,  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  La  Plata  region,  captured 
Colonia  and  held  it  for  some  months. 

•  COLO'NIA  AG'RIPPI'NA.  The  Roman 
name  of  Cologne   (q.v.). 

COLONIAL  CORPS.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied specifically  to  colonial  troops  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  now  in  general  use  as  referring  to 
similar  troops  of  other  nations.  They  are 
usually  raised  for  service  in  the  colony  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  for  foreign  opera- 
tions. An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  use  nuide 
of  the  West  Indian  regiments  of  Great  Britain, 
ir,  the  frequent  punitive  expeditions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Colonial  corps  are  officered  en- 
tirely by  the  regular  army  officers  of  the  nation 
to  whicii  the  colony  is  subject.  English  colonial 
corps  are  the  British  Central  Africa  Rifles,  the 
West  African  regiments  (negroes),  the  Hong 
Kong  Regiment,  and  Chinese  Regiment  (at  Wei- 
hai-wei).  In  the  French  colony  of  Madagascar 
one-half  the  total  number  of  troops  are  colonial 
corps,  natives  of  Madagascar.  Tlie  Philippine 
Scouts  served  a  similar  purpose  in  the  United 
States  army. 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tion.vl  Society  of  the.  A  women's  patriotic 
societv,  organized  in  Wilmington,  Del,,  in   1892. 
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It  is  composed  of  State  societies,  of  whicli  tliore 
is  one  in  each  of  the  tliirteen  original  States  and 
in  the  District  of  Columliia,  together  with  asso- 
ciated societies  in  the  non-cokmial  SU\tes  of 
California,  Illinois,  JMichigan.  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Colorado,  Maine,  Missonri,  Wisconsin,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Alahaina, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Oregon,  and  Vermont.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  the  collection  and  preservation  of  manu- 
scripts and  relics  of  Colonial  days;  the  restora- 
tion of  historic  buildings;  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  information  concerning  the  Colonies, 
and  the  stimulatinn  of  a  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism. Membership  in  the  society  is  limited  to 
women  who  are  especially  invited,  and  who  are 
descended  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 
came  to  reside  in  an  American  colony  prior  to 
1750.  Much  valuable  historical  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  various  State  societies  in  lo- 
cating and  preserving  sites  by  means  of  tal>lets 
and  other  memorials.  Tlie  total  membership  of 
the  society  is  about  .TOOO. 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA,  So- 
ciety OF.  A  women's  patriotic  society,  organ- 
ized in  Xew  York  City  in  1890.  incorporated' 
in  ISItl.  and  having  for  its  purposes  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  traditions,  relics,  and 
mementos  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
and  the  commemoration  of  the  success  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  ilembership  in  the  so- 
ciety proceeds  by  invitation,  and  is  restricted 
to  women  wlio  are  directly  descended  from  some 
ancestor  of  distinction  who  came  to  reside  in  an 
American  colony  liefore  1770.  This  society  was 
the  first  organization  of  women  to  be  founded  for 
])atriotic  purjjoses,  and  now  has  chapters  in  New 
York.    I'liiladelphia.   and   Baltimore. 

COLONIAL  EDUCATION.     See  Education, 

CoLO>ri.\L. 

COLONIAL  WARS,  Society  of.  A  patri- 
otic society,  organized  in  New  Y'ork  City  in 
1893.  It  consists  of  a  general  society  made 
up  of  general  officers  and  of  delegates  from 
the  various  State  societies  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  their  institution :  Ne\v  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Mar>dand,  IMassachusetts,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  ^Minnesota,  Kentucky,  California, 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Georgia,  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Wasliington,  and  Maine. 
The  various  State  societies  have,  for  their  gen- 
eral object,  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  Colonial 
events,  and  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval, 
and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, by  their  acts  of  counsel  assisted  in  the 
establishment,  defense,  and  preservation  of  the 
American  Colonies.  With  this  end  in  view,  they 
seek  to  collect  and  preserve  records  of  every  kind 
relating  to  the  Colonial  period  of  American  his- 
tory and  to  inspire  in  their  members  the  fra- 
ternal and  patriotic  spirit  of  those  who  made 
American  freedom  and  unity  possible.  They 
admit  to  membership  male  descendants  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense,  and 
preservation  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
publications  of  the  general  society  include  gen- 
eral registers  and  historical  papers  and  registers 
by  the  various  local  societies.  The  general  so- 
ciety has  caused  the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  memorial 


tablets  have  been  placed  by  the  New  York  so- 
ciety on  the  sites  of  Fort  Oswego  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.     The  membership  is  about  4000. 

COLONIES  OF  Pl.\nt.s  ok  Anfmals.  See 
CuvXoniA  and  Polyp. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  The  Natio.nai., 

OF  A.MIMUCA.  An  a.-.siniatinn  organized  in  1810, 
l)y  Robert,  I'inlcy  (q.v.),  "to  i)nimote  a  plan  for 
colonizing  (with  their  consent)  tlie  free  people 
of  color  residing  in  our  country,  in  .\frica,  or 
such  other  place  as  Congress  may  deem  most 
expedient."  Branches  were  established  through- 
out tlie  country  and  an  active  propaganda  was 
conducted  in  almost  every  State,  the  official 
agents  of  the  society  speaking  frequently  in 
public  and  soliciting  the  co<ii)cration  of  the  Vari- 
ous State  legislatures.  The  first  colonists  were 
sent  out  to  Sherbro  Island,  Africa,  in  1820;  and 
two  years  later  Liberia  was  founded.  Bushrod 
\\'ashington,  Charles  Carroll,  James  ]\Iadison, 
Henry  Clay,  and  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  served  suc- 
cessively as  presidents  of  the  society,  while  such 
men  as  Bishop  Hopkins,  Rufus  Kiiig,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  Benjamin  Lundy,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  James 
G.  Birne}'  were  at  one  time  zealous  members. 
-After  about  1831,  however,  when  the  movement 
for  abolition  may  be  said  to  have  first  attracted 
general  attention,  the  inadequacy  and  imprac- 
ticability of  the  society's  aims  became  increasing- 
ly apparent,  and  many  of  its  more  influential 
members  withdrew  their  support.  Its  persistent 
refusal  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery, 
moreover,  and  its  apparent  encouragement  of  the 
racial  prejudices  of  the  whites  against  the  blacks 
alienated  many  others  who,  though  strongly 
opposing  the  radicalism  of  Garrison,  believed  iii 
a  policy  of  gradual  abolition,  and  had  faith  in 
the  negro's  capacity  for  improvement.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  colonization  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  in 
1770.  Consult:  Wilson,  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  vol.  i.  (Bos- 
ton, 1875)  ;  and  Alexander,  A  History  of  Coloni- 
sation on  the  AVestern  Coast  of  Africa  (Phila- 
delphia, 1846). 

The  shortcomings  of  the  society's  aims,  judged 
from  an  abolitionist  standpoint,  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  Garrison.  Thoughts  on  Colonization 
(Boston,  1832)  ;  Birney.  Letter  on  Colonization 
(New  York,  1834)  ;  and  .Jay,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  American 
Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies  (New 
Y'ork.    18.34). 

COLON'NA.  A  celebrated  Italian  family, 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  They  were 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Orsini  (q.v.),  aiid  their 
numerous  strongholds  around  ftome  made  them 
at  all  times  formidable  enemies  to  the  Papacy, 
and  on  occasion  its  masters.  To  Rome,  the  Co- 
lonnas  gave  a  pope,  thirty  cardinals,  and  a  great 
number  of  senators  and  military  commanders. 
The  name  of  the  family  was  probably  derived 
from  Colonna,  a  small  settlement  near  the  fort- 
ress of  Palestrina ;  and  Pietro  of  the  Column, 
lord  of  Palestrina  in  1100,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  ancestor  of  all  the  princely  branches  of 
Colonna.  comprising  at  present  the  houses  of 
Colonna-Paliano,  Colonna  di  Sciarra,  and  Colon- 
na-Stigliano. — Ecino  Coi.oxna  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1247.  He  entered  the  Augustine  Order  and 
pursued  the  study  of  theologj^  at  Paris,  where  he 
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was   preceptor  to   Pliilip   the   Fair.     He  became 
general   of  tlie  Order   in    1202,   and   in   1296  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Boiirges.    He  was  the  author 
of    a    political    treatise    entitled    De    licgimine 
Principum,    dedicated    to    Philip    the    Fair,    and 
noteworthy  for  its  systematic  treatment  of  the 
art  of  war.    He  died  in  Avignon  in  1311)  and  was 
buried  at  Paris.    Of  his  works,  which  are  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  dull  erudition,  part  have  re- 
niained  unpublished. — L.\ndolfo  Colonna  was  a 
canon  of  Chartres  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  four- 
teenth  century.   There  are  attributed  to  him   a 
manual  of  history  from  the  creation  to  the  ponti- 
ficate of  .John  XXII..  a  history  of  the  Popes,  and 
a  Latin  work,  De  Statu  ct  Mutatione  Rotnani  Im- 
perii.— SciARRA  Colonn.Al  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.    War  broke  out  between  the 
two   in    1297   over   the   possession   of   Palestrina. 
Sciarra  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  all 
his  honors,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Palestrina 
by  the  Papal  forces  in  1298  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  France.     He  gained   the  favor  of  Philip  the 
Fair,    and,    returning    in    the    company    of    the 
French  Chancellor  Xogaret  in  1303,  resumed  hos- 
tilities with  the  Pope,  and  on  September  7th  took 
the  aged  pontifi'  prisoner  at  Anagni.    (See  Boni- 
face VIII.).     He  became   Senator   of  Rome   in 
1313.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  Louis  the  Bava- 
rian, whom  he  crowned  Emperor  in  Saint  Peter's 
in  1328.  but  on  the  latter's  departure  was  forced 
to  flee  from  Rome.     He  died  in  exile  in   1329. — 
Stefano  Colonna,  brother  of  Sciarra,  was  made 
Governor  of  Bologna   in   1289.     Involved  in  the 
struggle  against  Boniface  VIII.,  he  fled  to  France 
at  about  the  same  time  as  his  brother.     He  re- 
turned after  the  death  of  Boniface  and  assumed 
a  leading  part  in  Roman  politics,  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  Rienzi   (q.v.),  vi'ho  drove  him  from  the 
city  in  1347.     Stefano  was  a  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  the  Trionfo  della  faina  and 
in  bis   sonnets. — Giovanni  Colonna  led  an   in- 
surrection against  Boniface  IX.  in  1404.  and  after 
the  election  of  Innocence  VII.  joined  forces  with 
I^adislaus  of  Naples,  driving  the  Pope  from  the 
city  in  1413.    He  was  killed  in  1417. — Ottone  or 
Oddone  Colonna  was  Pojje  from   1417  to  1431. 
See     Martin     V. — Fabrizio     Colonna     joined 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
in  1494.  but  soon  went  over  to  the  enemy  and 
was  made  Grand   Constable  of  Naples.     He  de- 
fended Capua  against  the  forces  of  Louis  XII.  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Garigliano   (1.503). 
In  the  Holy  League  against  France  be  was  com- 
mander of  the  Papal  forces,  and,  with  his  Span- 
ish   allies,    was    defeated    by    Gaston    de    Foix 
at  Ravenna  in  1512.    He  died  in  1520.    His  mili- 
tary talents  are  lauded  by  Jlachiavelli  in  his  Arte 
delta  guerra  and  by  Ariosto  in  the  Orlando.    His 
daughter  was  Vittoria  Colonna.     (See  Colonna, 
Vittoria.) — PoMPEO  Colonna,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  his  time,  fought  under  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova    against   the    French.      In    1513    he   de- 
feated the  Venetian  General  Alviano  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Vicenza.     He  took   IMilan  from   the 
French  in  1521,  and  in  the  following  year  gained 
the  victorv  of  La  Bicocca  over  Marshal  Lautrec, 
and   captured   Genoa.      In    1523    he   held   Milan 
against  the  French,  but  was  struck  down  by  dis- 
ease, and  died  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  fast 
living. — Another  Pompeo  fought  in  the  wars  of 
the    great    Cordova,    distinguishing    himself    at 
Cerignola  (1502)  and  the  Garigliano  (1503).  He 
entered  tlie  Ch\inh  after  the  death  of  Alexander 


VI.,  and  in  1517  was  made  Cardinal.  He  took 
an  especially  active  part  in  political  affairs  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII..  whose  enemy 
he  was.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1530, 
and  died  suddenly  June  23,  1532. — A.scanio  Co- 
lonna, the  son  of  Fabrizio,  shared  the  family 
hatred  for  Clement  Vll.  With  the  support  of 
the  Spaniards  he  stormed  Rome  September  20, 
1520,  and  sacked  Saint  I'oter's  and  the  Vatican. 
Entering  the  service  of  Charles  V.  he  was  made 
Grand  Constable  of  Naples,  but  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  fell  into  disgrace.  He  died  in  prison 
in  1557. — Mabc  Antonio  Colonna  was  exiled 
from  Rome  by  Pius  IV.  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  Spain,  whose  forces  he  successfully 
commanded  against  the  Papal  States  in  1556. 
He  was  thereupon  recalled  and  commanded  the 
Papal  galleys  in  the  battle  of  Le])anto,  October 
7,  1571.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  died 
in  1584. — Fabio  Colo.nna,  born  at  Naples  in 
1567,  was  a  botanist  of  some  eminence.  He  was 
the  author  of  Storia  naivrale  del  Messico,  a 
work  based  on  that  of  Hernandez.  He  died  in 
1651.  Consult:  Cirocco,  ^'itc  de  alcuni  cardinali 
de  casa  f'otonmi  (Foligno,  1635)  ;  Agostino,  Sto- 
ria  de  casa  Colonna  (Foligno,  1608)  ;  Coppi,  Me- 
morie  Colonnesi  (Rome,  1855)  ;  Gregorovius,  The 
Histori/  of  the  City  of  Home  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(London,   1895-1900). 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  P.\olo  (1640-95).  An 
eminent  Italian  composer.  He  was  a  pupil,  in 
Rome,  of  Carissimi,  Benevoli,  and  Abbatini,  be- 
came chapel-master  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna, 
and  was  repeatedly  president  of  the  Accademia 
Filarmonica  there.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Church  composers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  is  remembered  as  the  head  of  the 
Bolognese  School,  which  produced  many  famous 
musicians.  His  best  works  for  the  Church,  in- 
cluding masses,  psalms,  litanies,  motets,  etc., 
for  from  three  to  eight  voices,  were  published 
in  twelve  collections  (1681-94).  He  also  pro- 
duced the  oratorio  La  profezia  d'Eliseo  (1688), 
;ind  an  opera  .imilcare   (1693). 

COLONNA,  Vittoria  (1490-1547).  An  Ital- 
ian poet.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  the  Grand  Constable  of  Naples,  and  was 
born  in  the  Castle  of  Marino  near  Rome.  Her 
youth  was  passed  among  the  greatest  literary 
spirits  of  Italy,  and  from  them  she  gathered 
a  love  of  learning,  and  in  that  atmosphere  com- 
posed her  first  poems.  At  seventeen  she  married 
Francesco  Ferrante  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  since 
childhood.  He  became  a  favorite  general  of 
Charles  V.,  and  her  verses  until  his  death, 
\\hich  occurred  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  are  concerned  with  his 
repeated  absences,  and  finally  with  her  grief  at 
his  loss.  The  beginning  of  her  friendship  with 
Michelangelo  probably  came  about  this  time : 
certainly  it  was  not  until  her  widowhood  that 
their  relations  became  such  as  to  have  immortal- 
ized her  in  Angelo's  unpolished,  powerful  son- 
nets. Just  what  the  relationship  was  is  a 
deflated  question.  Only  a  few  of  her  letters  to 
him  remain,  and  those  are  never  lover-like. 
"IMagnificent  master,"  she  calls  him  in  one  of 
them,  and  in  another,  thanking  him  for  a  picture 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  she  says:  "I  re- 
joice greatly  that  the  angel  on  the  right  is  so 
beautiful,    because    it    seems    to   me    that   it   i» 
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in  some  way  a  promise  that  Saint  Michael  will 
on  the  last  day  phice  you,  Jliehelangelo,  on  the 
right  hand  of  Our  Lord."  Such  is  the  strain  in 
which  they  are  couched.  She  spent  about  ten 
years  in  Naples  and  Ischia,  often  visiting  Rome, 
where  she  constantly  saw  the  sculptor.  In  1541 
she  went  to  Orvicto,  and  then  to  Viterbo.  Dur- 
ing her  last  visit  to  Eimie  she  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  in  tlie  Colonna  Palace.  Reginald  Pole,  the 
cardinals  Contarini  and  Bembo,  and  Castiglione 
and  Bernardo  Tasso,  were  among  her  friends,  and 
Charles  V.  came  to  visit  her.  Her  intluence  was 
felt  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  she  is  better  reniemliered  for  a  kind 
of  grace  she  gave  that  brilliant  but  brutal  and 
coarse  age  than  for  the  quality  of  her  poetry. 
The  second  series  of  her  poems,  known  as  the 
Hime  SpirifuaU,  is  better  than  the  earlier  one; 
all  of  tlicm  liave  been  collected  under  the 
title  Rime  delhi  divina  Vittoria  Colonna,  and 
published  a  number  of  times.  The  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ercole  Visconti  (1840).  Her  letters 
have  also  been  collected  as  Lettere  inedite  ed 
allri  documenti  rel<ttivi  ai  Colonnesi  (1875); 
Alcune  lettere  inedite  (1884);  and  Carteggio 
(1888).  Consult:  Saltini,  Rime  e  lettere  di 
^  ittoria  Colonna  (Florence,  18G0)  ;  Reumont, 
Vittoria  Colonna:  Lehen,  Diehtcn,  Glauben  im 
scr]i.::ehntrn  Jahrhundert  (Freiburg,  1881)  ;  Law- 
ley,  Vittoria  Colonna:  A  Study  icith  Transla- 
tions (London,  1889)  ;  Roscoe,  ^'ittoria  Colonna: 
Her  Life  and  Poems   (London,  1868). 

COLONNA,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Colonna. 
COLONNADE'  (Fr.,  from  It.  colonnato,  row 
of  columns,  from  colonna,  Lat.  columna,  col- 
umn). The  name  given  to  a  series  of  columns 
placed  at  certain  regular  intervals  in  a  row, 
according  to  the  style  and  order  of  architecture 
employed.  The  term  includes  not  merely  the 
columns,  but  their  superstructure,  which  must 
be  a  straight  architrave.  Where  a  row  of  col- 
umns similarly  arranged  supports  a  series  of 
arches  it  is  called  an  arcade   (q.v.). 

COLON'NA  PALACE.  The  palace  of  the 
Colonna  family  at  Rome.  It  contains  an  impor- 
tant gallery  of  pictures,  and  has  a  beautiful  gar- 
den containing  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constan- 
tine.  which  occupied  the  site. 

COLONNE,  ko'lon',  Jitles  Jude,  called  Ed- 
OUAKD  (1838 — ).  A  French  orchestra  leader 
and  violinist,  born  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  a 
pupil,  while  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris,  of 
Sauzai.  Elwart,  and  Ambroise  Thomas.  After 
taking  the  prize  in  harmony,  and  the  first  prix 
de  violon  at  the  Conservatory,  M.  Colonne  be- 
came first  violin  at  the  opera  house,  but  gave 
that  up  in  order  to  establish  a  series  of  Sunday 
concerts  at  the  Odeon,  known  later  as  the  Asso- 
ciation Artistique,  He  gave  Paris  its  first 
hearing  of  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  Greig, 
Wagner,  and  Raff,  but  his  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  that  he  forced  the  French  public  to 
do  justice  to  the  genius  of  Berlioz. 

COLONNE  DE  LA  GRANDE  ARMEE,  Ae 
la  gr.iK  diir'mft'.  A  Doric  column  near  Boulogne, 
France,  commemorating  Napoleon's  project  of 
invading  England  and  founding  a  republic  there. 
It  is  172  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Napoleon.  It  was  begun  in 
1804,  but  was  not  finished  until  1841. 

COL'ONNETTE'  (Fr.,  dim.  of  colonne, 
column).     In  architecture,  a  small  column  used 


more  for  decorative  than  constructive  purposes. 
It  is  seldom  found  in  ancient  monuments,  being 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
facades  and  apses  of  Tuscan  churches  (Pisa, 
Lucca),  and  tlie  interior  galleries  of  French 
Gothic  cathedrals,  show  how  ricli  an  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  long  lines  of  such  colonettes,  con- 
nected by  arches  and  either  free-standing  or 
placed  against  a  wall. 

COL'ONSAY.  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  off  the  southwest 
mainland  of  Argyllshire,  in  the  Firth  of  Lome, 
between  the  isles  of  Islay  and  Mull,  with  the 
small  isle  of  Oronsay,  of  the  .southern  end.  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  soimd,  dry  at  low  water 
(Map:  Scotland,  B  3).  Colonsay  and  Oronsay 
are  together  12  miles  long  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  and  composed  of  mica-slate. 
Half  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Next  to  lona. 
Colonsay  contams  the  most  extensive  remains  of 
religious  edifices  in  the  Western  Isle's.  On  Oron- 
say stands  a  large  stone  cross  and  the  ruins  of 
a  monastery  foimded  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Population,  500. 

COLONY   (Lat.  colonia,  from  colonns,  a.  hus- 
bandman, colonist,  from  colere,  to  till).     In  its 
proper   sense,   colony   denotes   a   body   of   immi- 
grants   living  in  a  foreign  land    under  the  laws 
and  protection  of  the  mother  country;   but  the 
term  has  been  used  loosely  to  describe  all  classes 
of  distant  territories  dependent  in  any  form  on 
a  ruling  power,  from  mere  military  posts   like 
Gibraltar  or  Port  Arthur  to  practically  autono- 
mous   States    like    Canada    or    Australia.      The 
Greeks   were   preeminently   a   colonizing   people. 
They  established  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace  and  the  Crimea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  in  Gaul.    Marseilles  was 
a   Greek   town,   founded   by   the   inhabitants   of 
Phocoea    about    six   centuries   before   the    Chris- 
tian   Era.      The    first   great   colonization   move- 
ment    of     the     Greeks     followed     as     a     conse- 
quence of  the  so-called  Dorian  migration,  when 
the    conquered    peoples    were    driven    from    their 
lands  and  compelled  to  find  new  homes.     The  sec- 
ond movement,  which  took  place  in  the  period 
between  the  eighth  and  the  sixth  centuries  B.C., 
was  due  to  political  disturbances  at  home,  the 
necessity  of  drawing  off  the  sui-plus  of  popula- 
tion,   aiid    military    and    connnercial    interests. 
When    it   had    been    determined    to   send   out   a 
colony,  the  oracle  was  consulted,  and  a  leader, 
called  oikist,  okicrr^t,    was   duly  appointed;    fire 
was    taken    from    the    sacred    fire    that    burned 
in  the   Prvtaneum,   and  the  new  society,  though 
politicallv    independent,    patterned    itself    after 
the    mother    city.      The    relation    between    the 
two   communities   was   one   of   mutual    affection 
only;    but,    if    the    new    colony    undertook    it- 
self  to   found   a   colony,   it   went,   through    cus- 
tom, for  its  oikist  to  'the  mother  city.     Differ- 
ing   from    the    colony    as    thus    described     was 
the  clernchtj    InXripovKla,    allotment  or  apportion- 
ment, from  K\f/pos,   lot.  andexf'"-  have),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  remained  in  close  connection  with  the 
mother  city   and   did   not   form   an   independent 
community'.     Tlie  Athenian  cleruchies,  the  only 
ones  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  knowledge, 
possessed   a   certain   measure   of   autonomy,   but 
only  in  internal  affairs.     Tlie  citizens  were  still 
citizens  of  Athens,  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
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the  position.  In  the  case  of  a  cleruchy,  the  con- 
quered territory  was  divided  into  parcels  and 
assigned  to  the  poorer  citizens  by  lot.  The 
original  inhabitants,  though,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, dillcrently  treated,  were  generally 
made  dependents  of  the  settlers.  The  first  Athe- 
nian cleruchy  was  sent  to  the  land  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  about  B.C.  .'JOO. 

It  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  organizing 
genius  of  the  Romans  to  develop  the  colony  to 
its  most  perfect  form.  It  was  a  principle  of 
Roman  policy  tliat  not  only  every  conquered 
territory,  but  every  district  where  Roman  citi- 
zens settled,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  colon  ia  was  one  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  having  its  own  gov- 
erning corporation  dependent  on  Rome.  There 
were  various  grades  of  colonies — some  where 
there  was  the  high  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  others  wlicre  the  citizenship  was  of  a 
humbler  grade.  Corresponding  ■  with  the  con- 
suls in  Rome,  there  were  numicipal  officers  in 
the  colonies  {diniinviri,  (juatiiorviri) .  in  whom 
were  preserved,  after  the  Empire  was  formed, 
the  old  republican  institutions.  The  Romans 
appointed  men  of  very  high  rank  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  provinces  or  colonies — men  who 
had  held  such  offices  as  the  consulship  or  pretor- 
ship  at  home.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Roman 
system  to  limit  their  period  of  government,  lest 
they  should  l)ecome  independent  of  the  Empire 
and  establish  separate  States. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  centuries  passed  be- 
fore colonization  recommenced ;  for  the  various 
tribes  who  broke  into  the  Empire  were  not  con- 
nected with  any  parent  State,  and  the  Normans 
who  spread  themselves  over  Europe  at  a  later 
period  were  utterly  unconnected,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  settled,  with  the  government  of 
the  northern  States  whence  the.y  migrated. 
When  Venice  and  Genoa  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  they  sought  to  advance  their  com- 
mercial interests  by  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea. 
At  the  close  of  the  iliddie  Ages  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  became  the  great  colonizing  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Portugal  was  first  in  the  field, 
establishing  settlements  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
roirading  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholo- 
meti  Dias  in  1488,  which  was  followed  ten  years 
later  bv  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  she  ex- 
tended her  settlements  along  the  eastern  coast 
and  into  India,  finally  penetrating  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
ruled  Spain  when  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
aimed  not  only  at  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Europe,  but  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
empire  in  America.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portu- 
gal followed  the  policy  of  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupied, but  merely  used  the  colonies  as  a  basis 
of  profitable  trade  with  the  home  country  and 
as  an  asylum  for  high-salaried  officials.  Portu- 
gal established  mere  trading  factories.  The 
Spanish  colonies  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
mining.  They  were  governed  by  an  official  hier- 
archy, under  the  general  direction  of  an  execu- 
tive department  in  Spain.  The  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe — Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  minor  States — subsequently  colo- 
nized in  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa. 


The  earlier  British  colonies  arose  in  the  re- 
verse order  to  those  of  Spain — the  colonists  went 
hrst,  the  dignitaries  followed.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  New  England  colonies.  Be- 
fore Hi30  the  British  race  had  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  America.  The  settlers  were  organ- 
ized as  privileged  companies  with  royal  letters 
patent,  which  in  practice  made  them  virtually 
independent  of  the  Government  at  home ;  and 
as  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  dissenters  seek- 
ing a  place  of  refuge  from  what  they  considered 
the  grievances  of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Government,  they  took  care  not  to  convey  the 
grievance  with  them.  The  northern  colonists, 
indeed,  acted  as  if  they  w'ere  a  sort  of  private 
corporation.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward 
her  American  colonies  was  the  result  of  the  ac- 
cepted economic  philosophy  of  the  times  (see 
Political  Economy),  according  to  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  trade  with  colonies  must  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  home  country.  The  idea 
was  that  the  colonies  should  supply  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  mother  country,  and  in  return  should 
purchase  from  the  latter  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Shi])ping  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
home  country.  This  policy  was  no  more  char- 
acteristic of  England  than  of  other  European 
States,  and  the  reason  why  it  encountered  such 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nies was  that  the  latter  Avere  settled  by  men 
who  deliberately  planned  to  establish  homes  in 
the  New  \\'orld,  wliereas  those  who  made  up  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  France  were  .seek- 
ing wealth  and  prestige  with  which  to  reestab- 
lish their  position  in  Europe. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain 
rose  to  a.  foremost  position  among  colonial  pow- 
ers, and  in  the  nineteenth  century  she  firmly  es- 
tablished her  primacy.  Rich  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies — a  loss  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
her  empire — was  found  in  the  vast  realm  built 
up  in  India  and  in  the  flourishing  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  Africa,  which  became 
the  principal  scene  of  colonial  activity  for  the 
European  powers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Great  Britain  holds  possession 
of  Ca|)e  Colony  and  the  former  Boer  republics, 
and  of  immense  tracts  of  territory  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Africa.  Coupled  with  her  pre- 
dominance in  Eg^-pt,  this  would  seem  to  assure 
to  England  a  splendid  colonial  development  in 
the  Dark  Continent.  Spain's  colonial  empire 
attained  its  fullest  development  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  declined  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
disappeared  in  the  nineteenth.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1703,  deprived  France  of  her  posses- 
sions in  America,  and  put  a  quiettis  on  French 
colonization,  Algeria  excepted,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  tintil  the  statesmen  of  the 
Third  Repidilic  initiated  a  new  policy  of  ex- 
pansion in  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  The  Dutcli 
establishments  in  the  East  were  founded  in  great 
part  upon  the  ruins  of  the  colonial  power  of 
Portugal.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ary wars,  Holland  was  shorn  of  some  of  her 
possessions  (Ceylon,  Cape  Colony),  which  went 
to  increase  the  colonial  domain  of  Britain.  The 
annals  of  Dutch  dominion  in  the  East  Indies 
have  until  recent  times  been  the  history  of  a 
nation  seeking  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of 
downtrodden  peoples.  With  the  loss  of  Brazil 
in  1822,  the  importance  of  Portugal  as  a  world- 
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power  departed.  By  its  victory  over  Spain  in 
18!I8,  the  United  States  took  its  place  among 
the  colonial  powers  of  the  world;  and  through 
the  solution  of  the  problems  pre.senled  liy  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  tlie  element  of  autocracy 
inherent  in  the  administration  of  foreign  posses- 
sions witli  the  republican  theory  of  Anieriean 
institutions,  the  term  colony,  already  loose  in 
meaning,  has  attained  a  still  broader  applica- 
tion. See  the  articles  on  the  various  countries 
for  detailed  accounts  of  their  colonies. 
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COL'OPHON  (Lat..  from  Gk.  KoXo^ciy,  7vo/o- 
phon  ) .  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
]Minor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Hales,  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  was  the  native  city 
of  ilimnermus.  and  claimed  to  be  the  birth])lace 
of  Homer.  The  expression,  'to  put  the  Colophon,' 
meaning  'to  give  the  finishing  stroke.'  is  ex- 
plained by  Strabo  as  arising  from  the  belief 
that  the  cavalry  of  Colophon  was  so  excellent 
that  it  always  decided  the  contest.  Hence,  Colo- 
phon of  a  device  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

COL'OQUIN'TIDA.     See  Colocyntii. 

COLOR  (Lat..  connected  with  Lat.  cclare, 
Gk.  KaXtiirreij/,  l-alyptein,  Ger.  hchlcn,  to  hide. 
Ir.  crliiii.  I  conceal.  Skt.  sarana.  refuge).  The 
color  of  an  object  in  nature  depends  upon  sev- 
eral conditions:  the  character  of  tlie  light  which 
illuminates  it.  the  phenomena  which  take  ]dace 
in  the  body  itsMf.  the  individual  ]ieculiarities 
of  the  eye  Avhich  views  the  body.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  ordinary  white 
light  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  many 
colors:  that  is.  it  may  be  analyzed  into  jiarts, 
each  part  producing  a  different  color-sensation. 
In  scientitie  language,  the  sensation  wliite.  as 
perceived  by  looking  at  any  ordinary  'white'  ob- 
ject, is  due  to  the  incidence  upon  the  eye  of 
trains  of  ether-waves  of  different  wave-numbers. 


varying  continuously  between  certain  limits; 
while,  if  a  train  of  waves  of  a  definite  wave- 
number  enters  the  eye,  the  .sensation  of  color 
(if  any)  will  be  of  a  dctinile  hue.  Thus  we 
speak  of  yellow  light,  of  led  light,  etc.,  meaning 
those  ether-waves  which  produce  these  si'nsa- 
tions  of  yellow  or  red  in  a  normal  eye.  When 
the  ether-waves  fall  upon  an  ol)ject,  some  of  the 
energy  goes  into  relleeted  waves  at  the  surface. 
the  rest  goes  into  the  entering  waves;  there  will 
in  general  be  absorption  in  the  interior;  but  it 
the  body  is  transparent  there  will  be  trans- 
mitted waves,  and  also,  in  general,  waves  re- 
lleeted and  scattered  by  little  particles  in  the 
interior  of  the  body.  The  color  of  a  green  leaf 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  viewed  in  ordinary 
daylight,  out  of  all  the  waves  which  enter  the 
leaf,  only  those  which  combine  to  produce  the 
sensation  green  are  transmitted,  the  others  being 
absorbed  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  leaf; 
thus,  those  waves  which  are  scattered  by  the 
minute  interior  parts  traverse  a  layer  of  this 
coloring  matter,  and  only  green  light  emerges 
from  ail  sides.  The  light  which  in  this  ease  is 
reflected  at  the  surface  is  simply  diffuse  white 
light.  An  object  whose  color  is  due,  as  here, 
to  what  is  called  'body  absorption,'  appears  of 
the  same  color  when  viewed  by  retlected  light 
or  by  transmitted;  that  is,  if  we  look  through 
it  at  the  source  of  light,  or  look  at  it  from  the 
same  side  as  is  the  source.  The  colors  of  almost 
all  natural  objects  are  due  to  this  body  absorp- 
tion. 

The  colors  of  metals,  however,  and  some  ani- 
line dyes,  are  due  to  what  is  called  'surface  ab- 
sorption.' When  wliite  light  is  incident  upon 
a  piece  of  gold,  yellow  light  is  reflected  by  the 
surface,  thus  giving  the  yellow  color.  If,  how- 
ever, the  gold  is  hammered  out  e.xceedingly  tliin, 
it  will  be  found  to  transmit  greenish-blue  light; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  surface  color,  the  colors 
by  reflection  and  transmission  are  different. 

The  energy  of  the  waves  which  are  absorbed 
in  bodies  generally  goes  to  producing  heat  effects; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  spent  in  producing  other 
ether-waves,  thus  giving  rise  to  other  colors. 
These  bodies  are  called  'fluorescent.'  (See 
Fluorescence.)  In  these  cases,  then,  the  color 
as  seen  by  transmission  and  by  looking  at  the 
bodies  sidewise  will  be  different. 

The  color  of  the  blue  sky,  of  fine  smoke,  and  of 
water  in  many  lakes  is  due  to  the  scattering  of 
light  by  extremely  small  partides — generally 
minute  solid  particles ;  for  the  short  waves — 
that  is.  blue  light — are  reflected  by  minute  par- 
ticles, wliile  the  other  waves  simidy  pass  around 
them.  In  all  tliese  cases  it  is  evident  th;it  if 
tlie  incident  light  is  altered,  so  will  be  the  color 
perceived.  A  green  leaf  in  a  yellow  light  w'ould 
appear  black.  For  an  excellent  treatise  on  color, 
consult  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics  (New  York, 
1879).    See  Light. 

COLOR.  In  art.  either  the  pigment  employed 
to  iH'oduce  a  certain  effect  to  the  eye,  or  the 
effect  tlius  produced — i.e.  the  tint  of  a  picture. 
In  tlie  former  sense  it  is  treated  of  in  this  work 
under  the  names  of  the  colors  themselves.  In 
tlie  latter  sense  it  may  be  defined  as  the  gen- 
.  eral  effect  of  all  hues  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  picture. 

The  .sensation  of  color  is  produced  by  waves 
of  light  setting  into  vibration  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,   and   the   length    of   these   light-waves   is 
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the  cause  of  the  different  hues.  For  example, 
when  the  light-wave  is  ^^Jjir  of  an  inch  long, 
red  is  the  color  produced,  and  as  the  waves  de- 
crease in  force,  we  see  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
so  on  through  the  spectrum.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Chevreul,  now-  generally  accepted, 
white  light  is  the  union  of  all  colors,  and  its 
decomposition  by  an  object  reveals  the  color 
separated  from  the  rest.  Thus,  a  rose  absorbs 
all  colors  but  red,  which  it  reflects;  while  a 
white  substance,  rejecting  all  colors,  is  there- 
fore colorless.  Correctly  speaking,  there  are 
but  six  colors- — three  primary  (red,  blue,  and 
yellow),  and  three  secondary  (orange,  violet,  and 
green).  Orange  is  composed  of  purple  and 
yellow,  violet  of  red  and  blue,  green  of  yellow 
and  blue.  All  other  colors  are  compounds  of 
these. 

Complementary  Colors  are  those  which,  com- 
bined with  another  color  or  colors,  make  up 
the  three  primary  colors  constituting  white 
light.  If  the  given  color  be  primitive,  its  com- 
plement is  composed  of  the  other  two  jjrimitivo 
colors.  For  example,  the  complementary  color 
of  blue  is  orange — that  is  to  say,  red  and  yel- 
low. If  the  given  color  be  a  secondary,  its  com- 
plementary is  the  renuiining  primitive  color — as, 
for  instance,  the  complementary  color  of  green 
(blue  and  yellow)  is  red.  In  painting,  brilliancy 
of  coloring  may  be  obtained  by  placing  comple- 
mentary colors  side  by  side,  because  each  lends 
to  the  other  a  favoralile  halo,  while  the  juxta- 
position of  non-complementary  colors  has  tlie  op- 
posite effect  of  diillness.  This  method  of  height- 
ening and  softening  colors  was  used  with  great 
effect  \)X  Delacroix,  and  is  to-day  much  prac- 
ticed by  French  and  Spanish  painters. 

It  is  also  usual  in  the  studios  to  divide  colors 
into  warm  tones  and  cool,  according  as  they 
approach  or  depart  from  the  colors  of  sunlight. 
Eeds,  oranges,  and  yellows  are  regarded  as 
warm ;  lilues,  greens,  and  violets  as  cool.  In 
painting  it  has  long  been  customary  to  relieve 
warm  colors  by  ])lacing  them  near  cool.  This 
is  especially  marked  in  Correggio's  pictures, 
which  have  a  central  ]>oint  of  warm  color  w'ith 
the  surroundings  cool.  Tlie  Florentines  reversed 
this  process,  while  the  Venetians  intermixed 
Avarm  and  cool  tones,  and  Rubens  placed  them 
side  by  side. 

Contrast  of  Color  is  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. Each  of  the  primitive  colors  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  other  two.  Thus,  blue  forms  a 
simple  contrast  to  red  and  yellow.  But  if  red 
and  j-ellow  were  mixed  together,  the  complement- 
ary colors  to  blue  would  be  prodviced — viz. 
orange,  which  is  the  most  powerful  contrast  to 
blue.  This  was  tlie  earliest  and  simplest  way 
of  obtaining  color  effects.  It  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  as  wit- 
ness the  reds  and  blues  in  the  garments  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints.  In  modern  times  it 
has  been  much  used,  but  not  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, by  the  pre-Raphaelites  in  England  and 
the  followers  of  Ingres  in  France. 

Earmony  of  Color  is  more  difficult  to  attain, 
and  is  based  rather  upon  the  accord  than  upon 
contrast  or  the  use  of  complementary  colors.  In 
nature  there  are  few  siidden  contrasts  of  color, 
but  rather  gradual  transitions  and  delicate 
gradations.  Harmony  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
same  tones  in  a  painting  as  exist  in  nature.  It 
discriminates  between  the  same  color  seen  in  sun- 


light and  in  shadow,  near  or  at  a  distance;  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  values  of  colors. 
Xo  uuitter  how  different  the  colors  of  the  pic- 
tures, they  must  all  accord  with  the  dominant 
color-tone. 

The  mastery  of  color  is  the  most  difficult 
achievement  of  painting,  and  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  colorist,  like  the  poet,  is  born  and 
not  made.  Few  even  among  the  great  painters 
have  attained  it.  Concerning  the  Greeks,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  statements  with  surety,  since 
all  their  best  work  has  perished.  The  East 
Indians  attained  it  in  the  harmonious  colors  in 
their  beautiful  fabrics.  Among  the  Italians  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  artists  of  Parma  and  Venice 
were  distinguished  as  colorists,  chief  among 
whom  were  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Veronese. 
Many  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
were  fine  colorists,  Rembrandt  and  Rubens  being 
foremost  among  them.  In  the  English  school 
Turner  was  the  only  really  great  colorist;  while 
the  French  school  shows  a  stately  array,  includ- 
ing such  names  as  Watteau,  Chardin,  Delacroix, 
Fromentin,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Millet,  etc.  In  Spain 
the  greatest  colorists  were  Velasquez,  Goj'a,  and 
Fortuny.  The  American  school  of  the  past  few 
years  has  produced  a  number  of  good  colorists, 
among  them  La  Farge,  Sargent,  and  Whistler. 

Consult:  Van  Dyke,  J.  G.,  Art  for  ArVs  Sake 
(Xew  York,  1901);  Blanc,  Orammaire  des 
arts  dii  dcssin  (Paris,  1870);  Reynolds,  Dis- 
loiirscs  Before  the  Royal  Academy  (London, 
(1831). 

COLOR.  Specifically,  in  anthropology,  the 
quality  and  degree  of  pigmentation  of  skin  and 
otlier   integimients.      See   ExHiXOLOGY;    Anthro- 

rOMETEY. 

COLOR.  In  law,  in  a  figurative  sense,  a  sem- 
l)lance  or  appearance  of  something,  implying 
that  the  thing  to  which  the  term  is  applied  has 
not  the  quality  or  character  claimed;  as.  co(or 
of  title  means  an  apparent  but  not  valid  title. 

Formerly  in  common-law  pleading  in  England, 
when  tlie  defendant,  pleading  by  way  of  confes- 
sion and  avoidance,  confessed  that  the  plaintiff 
had,  or  gave  him  credit  for  having,  a  prima  facie 
or  apparent  right,  the  'confession'  was  said  to 
give  'color,'  and  the  defendant  then  pleaded  mat- 
ter by  way  of  avoidance — i.e.  to  show  that  the 
facts  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff  did  not  in  law 
give  ground  for  recovery  against  the  defendant. 
See  CoNFESSiojf  and  Avoidanck. 

Color  of  Office  is  the  semblance  or  pretense  of 
authority,  by  virtue  of  an  official  position,  as- 
sumed or  claimed  b.v  an  officer  when  he  does  some 
act  outside  of  his  actual  jui'isdiction.  The  term 
includes  acts  done  under  an  honest  but  mistaken 
belief  of  power,  as  well  as  where  one  knowingly 
exceeds  his  authority  from  a  corrupt  motive. 
All  such  acts  are  void,  and  an  officer  who  is  thus 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  power  is  liable  for  any 
damages  which  may  result  from  it.  See  Con- 
version; De  Facto;  False  Imprisonment. 

Color  of  Title  is  that  which  on  its  face  appears 
to  be  proof  of  ownership,  but  which,  by  reason 
of  some  defect  not  easily  discoverable,  does  not 
in  law  constitute  a  valid  title.  The  term  is 
generally  used  to  describe  documents  purporting 
to  give  title  to  some  one.  but  has  sometimes  been 
apidied  to  a  claim  of  ownership  by  adverse  pos- 
session. A  conveyance  by  one  so  claiming  title 
gives  the  vendee  only  such  rights  as  the  vendor 
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has — i.e.  the  possession  of  the  property  under 
whatever  muniments  of  title  the  vendor  luul,  and 
a  right  to  "tac^,"  or  add,  the  period  of  posses- 
sion to  make  up  the  time  necessary  to  gain 
absolute  title  by  adverse  possession.  See  Ad- 
verse Possession;  Title  (to  projjerty). 

COLOR,  IN  Plants.  The  great  majority  of 
plants  show  distinct  coloration,  especially  in 
aerial  or  aquatic  organs.  The  absence  of  color 
is  an  index  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  life,  but 
it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  many  parasites 
and  saprophytes  are  highly  colored.  The  most 
common  coloring  matter  in  jilants  is  clilorophyll, 
which  manifests  itself  in  various  shades  of  green. 
Light  of  some  strength  has  been  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  chlorophj'll, 
though  recent  experiments  show  that  it  may 
develop  in  various  seedlings  germinated  in  per- 
fect darkness,  and  that  the  synthesis  of  car- 
bohydrates may  take  place  vigorously  under  a 
dense  layer  of  cork.  The  jiresence  of  plastids 
and  favorable  conditions  of  nutrition  are  neces- 
sary for  the  jjroper  development  of  chlorophyll. 
Yellow  coloration  in  plants  is  also  commonly 
associated  with  plastids,  and  is  due  to  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  xanthophyll  or  carotin  present 
as  compared  with  the  true  chlorophj'll.  The 
phenomenon  of  yellowness  is  most  common  in 
dying  leaves,  and  is  especiall}-  well  shown  in 
autumn.  However,  in  many  young  leaves, 
especiallj'  where  the  nutrition  conditions  are  un- 
favorable, yellow  leaves  also  appear.  Unfavor- 
able nutrition  is  probably  the  cause  of  yellow- 
ness in  most  cases.  In  dying  leaves  the  part 
near  the  veins  usuallj*  remains  green  longest.  In 
young  leaves  the  green  parts  are  longer  and 
much  better  developed  internally  than  are  the 
yellow  or  white  parts. 

Red  or  blue  coloration  in  plants  is  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  plastids,  but  is  due  to 
pigments  that  are  scattered  through  the  cell- 
sap.  The  coloring  substances  are  called  antho- 
cyans,  erythrophyll  if  red,  cyanophyll  if  blue. 
Blue  colors  occur  most  commonly  in  flowers, 
while  the  reds  occur  abundantly  in  leaves,  as 
well  as  in  flowers.  The  red  coloration  of  leaves 
has  been  much  discussed  in  literature,  and  de- 
serves further  mention.  'While  in  some  plants, 
as  coleiis,  red  colors  are  more  or  less  permanent, 
in  most  cases  redness  is  periodic.  Perhaps  the 
three  most  common  examples  of  color  display 
are :  ( 1 )  in  the  young  actively  growing  leaves 
of  seedlings  or  perennial  shoots;  (2)  in  winter- 
ing leaves,  especially  of  rosette  plants;  and  (3) 
in  dying  leaves,  especially  in  autumn  leaves.  All 
kinds  of  causes  have  been  assigned  to  account 
for  periodic  coloration,  but  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory is  one  proposed  by  Overton  in  1899.  He 
has  shown  experimentally  that  an  excess  of 
sugar  in  nutrient  solutions  causes  an  early  and 
rich  development  of  color,  while  an  absence  of 
sugar  retards  this  development.  In  the  summer 
the  products  of  a  day's  photosTOthesis  are  com- 
monly carried  off  before  another  day  begins ;  but 
in  the  cool  autumn  nights  this  transfer  is 
checked,  and  sugars  accumulated  in  the  leaf 
unite  with  tannin  substances  and  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pigments.  A  similar  explanation, 
plus  the  great  flow  of  sap,  would  account  for  red 
leaves  in  spring.  Mechanical  injury,  which  pre- 
vents the  carbohydrate  transfer,  also  causes  an 
excess  of  sugar  and  gives  rise  to  red  colors. 
Light  seems  to  favor  color  development,  perhaps 


because    it   favors    the    increased    production   of 
carboliydrates. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  lh<'  ecological  signif- 
icance of  red  colors.  Stahl  and  Kny,  as  a  result 
of  experiments,  hold  that  red  colors  increase  the 
available  supply  of  heat,  and  thus  prolong  the 
leaf  activities  in  fall  and  enlarge  them  in  spring. 
Kerner  has  also  held  the  'protective'  theory  of 
color.  If  red  colors  do  have  any  such  function — 
and  this  is  by  no  means  proved — it  must  probably 
be  regarded  as  quite  incidental.  In  no  case  can 
the  need  for  protection  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  the  development  of  pigment,  as  one  might 
suppose  from  reading  various  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  color.  See  Chlorophyll;  Photo- 
synthesis; Leaf.  Consult  Overton,  "Beobach- 
tungen  und  Versuche  iibcr  das  Auftreten  von 
rothem  Zellsaft  bei  Ptlanzen,"  in  Jahrhurh  fiir 
■wissenschaftllclic  Botanik,  vol.  xxviii.  (Berlin, 
1899). 

COLORADO,  kol'o-ni'do  (Sp.,  colored  red) 
('the  Centennial  State').  A  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  twenty-fifth  in  order  of  admis- 
sion. It  lies  between  latitudes  37°  and  41°  N., 
and  longitudes  102°  and  109°  W.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  ^Yyoming  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  south  by 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  Xew  Mexico,  on  the 
A^est  by  Utah.  Length  from  east  to  west,  380 
miles;  breadth,  275  miles;  land  area,  103,645 
square  miles;  water  area,  280  square  miles. 

TopoGKAPHT.  Colorado  lies  upon  the  great 
watershed  of  the  continent,  and  is,  after  Wyo- 
ming, the  most  elevated  State  in  the  Union.  A 
number  of  the  most  prominent  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  iloimtain  system  traverse  the  State  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  spreading 
magnificently  over  more  than  half  the  surface. 
The  eastern  section  lies  in  the  plain  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Basin,  rising  gradually  from  an  ele- 
vation of  about  3000  feet  at  the  eastern  bound- 
ary to  a  considerably  higher  altitude  in  the  west. 
In  the  longitude  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
the  surface  becomes  broken  by  irregular  chains 
of  foot-hills.  Back  of  these  rise  abruptly  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Rockies.  Entering  the  State 
from  the  north,  they  are  called  the  Jledieine  Bow 
Range,  and  continue  south  as  the  Front  Range 
to  Pike's  Peak,  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  This 
is  the  most  famous  mountain  in  the  State,  but 
not  the  highest,  being  one  of  a  score  that  range 
between  14,000  and  14. .500  feet  in  elevation. 
West  of  these  ranges  are  three  valleys  called 
North.  Middle,  and  South  Parks.  North  Park  is 
inclosed  on  the  west  by  the  Park  Range,  and  is 
separated  from  Middle  Park  by  a  ridge,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  to  the  west,  called  the  Divide. 
The  North  Platte  River  rises  on  its  northern 
slope ;  on  its  southern,  the  Rio  Grande.  Between 
the  Middle  and  South  parks  the  Front  Range 
meets  the  Saguache,  the  loftiest  of  them  all.  For 
miles  its  crest  towers  above  the  13.000-foot  level, 
surmounted  by  the  impressive  Holy  Cross  Peak, 
the  Princeton,  Harvard.  Yale,  and  other  moim- 
tains  whose  heights  exceed  14.000  feet.  To  the 
southeast  the  range  is  continued  in  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  and  Culebra,  which  extend  into  New- 
Mexico.  West  of  these  latter  ranges  lies  an- 
other valley  called  the  San  Luis  Park,  while 
west  of  this  rise  the  San  Juan  ^Mountains.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State 
there  is  a  confusion  of  broken  mountains,  pla- 
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teaus,  and  valleys,  with  a  general  slope  to  the 
westward. 

Of  the  many  mountain  passes,  13  are  over 
10,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  Argentine  reaching 
13,100  feet.  The  great  valleys  or  parks  above 
mentioned  inclosed  by  nioimtains  are  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  scenery.  San  Luis  Park 
contains  SOOO  square  miles  (the  most  level  laud 
in  the  State,  though  elevated  7500  feet).  Other 
important  valleys  are  the  Arkansas  (q.v.),  Rio 
Grande  (q.v.).  White  Grande,  and  Gunnison. 
Tliere  are  over  30.904  square  miles  of  park  and 
valley  lands.  The  Xorth  Platte  and  South 
Platte  unite  to  form  the  Platte  of  Nebraska. 
The  source  of  the  South  Platte  is  11,176  feet 
above  tide,  and  its  fall  in  the  short  distance  to 
Denver  is  6000  feet.  The  Arkansas  rises  10.176 
feet  above  the  sea  in  the  west  central  part  of 
the  State,  rapidly  falling  to  7877  feet,  and  Hows 
southeast  and  east  into  Kansas,  pasing  through 
the  'Royal  Gorge'  caiion,  3000  feet  deep.  The  Rio 
Grande  rises  in  the  Saguache  Range  and  flows 
through  San  Luis  Park  into  Xew  Jlexico.  The 
largest  streams  on  the  west  are  the  Yampah  and 
White,  tributaries  of  the  Green  River,  L^tah ; 
the  Grand,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the  Col- 
orado: and  its  txibutaries,  the  Giuinison,  Dol- 
ores, and  San  iliguel.  None  of  these  streams  is 
navigable.  No  other  State  contains  the  head- 
waters of  so  large  a  number  of  rivers.  From 
near  the  centre  of  the  Connnonwealth  rivers  flow 
outward  in  many  directions,  and  the  waters 
are  distributed  in  almost  equal  proportions  to 
the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
only  lake  of  consequence.  San  Luis,  about  60 
miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  lies 
in  San  Luis  Park,  and  receives  several  small 
streams,  but  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  lofty 
peaks  and  deep-lying  parks  are  equaled  in 
grandeur  by  the  river  canons;  those  of  the 
Arkansas,  Grand,  Black  Caiion  of  the  Gimnison, 
Little  Colorado,  and  Uncompahgre,  varying  in 
depth  from  1000  to  3000  feet.  "'The  Garden  of 
the  Gods'  and  'Monument  Park'  are  filled  Avith 
castellated  buttes  that  rise  out  of  green  mead- 
ows, or  with  grotesquely  shaped  pillars  and 
towers  of  red  sandstone,  carved  by  erosion.  A 
large  area  in  Saguache  County  has  been  reserved 
as  a  State  park. 

Climate  ajvd  Soil.  The  high  altitude  of  the 
State  premises  a  cool  temperature :  but,  save  on 
the  higher  elevations,  extremes  are  rare,  the 
climate  being  generally  mild  and  remarkably 
salubrious.  Tlie  days  are  sometimes  hot,  but  the 
nights  are  cool  and  free  of  humidity.  The  yearly 
mean  temperature  at  Denver  (.5182  feet)  in 
January  is  28.2°  F. :  .July.  71.7°  F. :  Pueblo 
(4675  feet),  .January,  28.7°  F,;  July,  74°  F. 
Frosts  do  not  occur  until  late  in  the  autumn  and 
disappear  early  in  the  spring;  Ijut  snows  are 
heavy  and  lasting  on  the  mountains,  yet  in  the 
low  levels  are  seldom  deep,  and  very  soon  melt 
away. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  State  is  14.8 
inches.  This  fall,  although  light,  is  well  dis- 
tributed, and  in  many  sections  of  the  'Great 
Divide'  cereals  are  grown  without  irrigation. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  tlie  mountains.  At 
Pike's  Peak  the  mean  precipitation  is  20.7  inches; 
at  Climax  (10,304  feet),  34.8  inches.  On  the 
plains  it  is  much  less.  At  Denver  the  mean 
fall  is   14.3  inches;   at  Colorado  Springs    (6032 


feet),  14.5  inches;  at  Las  Animas  (38S19  feet), 
11.0  inches. 

Tlie  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and. pure  that  fresh 
meats  are  preserved  by  the  simple  process  of  dry- 
ing. The  late  sunuuer  is  almost  rainless.  The 
climate  and  air  of  Colorado  are  ccmsidered  of 
great  benefit  to  asthmatic  and  pulmonary  suf- 
ferers, and  the  charming  parks  are  likely  to  be- 
come the  great  natural  sanatoriums  of  North 
America.  Thousands  of  people  flock  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  other  sections  of  the 
State  to  regain  tlieir  health.  The  various  min- 
eral springs  are  also  adjuncts  to  the  remedial 
nature  of  the  climate.  The  hot  sulpliur  springs 
of  iliddle  Park  and  Wagon-Wheel  Gap,  and  the 
hot  iron  and  soda  springs  of  Manitou.  Canon 
City,  Glenwood  Springs,  and  Idaho  Sjjrings  are 
famous. 

Tlie  soil  along  tlie  river-bottoms  is  largely 
alluvial.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
a  light  loam.  In  some  places  siliceous  and 
micaceous  substances  at)Ound,  while  liere  and 
there  clay  formations  cro]i  out.  The  forests  of 
the  State  cover  aliout  10.500,000  acres  of  land, 
and  are  restricted  mainly  to  the  mountains. 

I'or  flora  and  fauna,  see  the  paragraphs  un- 
der Rocky  jNIouxtains  and  L'xited  States. 

Geology.  The  geological  structure  of  Colorado 
is  extremely  varied..  In  the  less  elevated  region 
east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  strata  are  ex])osed  in  nearly  horizontal 
position  and  in  gi'eat  tliickness.  On  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains  these  strata  are 
succeeded  by  older  sediments,  including  Silurian, 
Carboniferous,  and  .Jura-Trias,  which  are  up- 
turned and  in  places  intensely  folded.  The  axis 
of  the  mountain  system  is  fonned  by  granites 
and  other  igneons  rocks,  more  or  less  metamor- 
phosed, of  Archiean  age,  with  a  great  variety 
of  later  volcanic  rocks.  On  the  western  edge 
of  the  system  Paleozoic  strata  ag.ain  appear,  and 
are  overlaid  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
State  by  Cretaceous.  Jura-Trias,  and  Tertiary 
beds.  The  Carboniferous  rocks,  unlike  those 
along  the  Appalachian  ilountains,  inclose  no 
coal-seams.  Coal  occurs,  however,  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Laramie  group  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. The  great  upheavals  accompanied  by 
volcanic  activity  along  tlie  Rocky  Mountains 
have  favored  the  formation  of  ore  deposits,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  economic  importance. 
Cripple  Creek  on  tlie  slopes  of  Pike's  Peak.  Lead- 
ville,  Boulder.  Ouray,  Rosita,  Silverton.  Gilpin, 
Lake  City,  and  Gunnison  are  important  centres 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mining.  Copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  iron  ores  also  occur  in  exten- 
sive deposits. 

Mining.  Colorado  is  best  known  as  a  mining 
State,  ranking  fir.st  in  the  mining  of  precious 
metals,  and  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania  in 
the  total  mineral  output.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  State's  great  productivity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ores.  Colorado  produces  twice  as  much  of 
these  two  metals  as  any  other  State,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  gold  increased 
in  value  from  $4,150,000  in  1889  to  $28,760,000 
in  1900.  In  1897.  for  the  first  time,  the  gold 
product  exceeded  that  of  California,  while  the 
output  for  1900  was  tvice  that  of  the  rival 
State.  Silver-mining  reached  its  maximum  out- 
put in  1892.  and  then  decreased  until  1895:  since 
which  time  it  has  slightly  increased.     The  com- 
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E2 
D  3 
P  3 
P  3 
E  1 

D2 
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D  3 
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E  3 
E  3 
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P  2 
D3 

D3 
D  1 

E3 
P  3 
F  1 

C  2 
D3 
C  3 

c  a 

F  1 

F  2 
D  3 

E  3 
F  1 
D  3 

P  3 
E  3 
C  2 
D3 
C  1 
D  2 
D3 
C  2 
F  1 

1)2 

E  2 
F  1 
E  1 

F  1 

Denver 

l*a''ot^u  Sijriniis 

4,733 
1,209 
2,.5:il 
1,497 
751 

1,224 

1,787 

425 

1.407 

1,746 

696 
1,201 
1,000 

889 
1,586 

1,852 
2,134 
1,478 
3,049 
130 

1,873 
3,277 
1,003 
1,537 
858 

1,780 

2,168 

393 

1,848 
4,337 
4,802 
2,553 
1,733 

3,309 
880 
3,113 
2,390 
1,364 

3,043 
557 

2,084 
677 
98:3 

1.603 
2,447 
3,249 
1,331 
6,080 
3,769 

4;w 

1,310 
635 

603 

551 

1,074 

.3.918 

1.32,1.35 

82(i 

1,479 

1,313 

14,082 

6,612 
.531 
7,184 
7,193 
3,491 

2,970 
2,534 
1,498 
3,006 
3,725 

1,856 
21,239 
9,156 
4,478 
5,867 

604 
4,359 

862 
6,883 
8,450 

1,343 

3,473 
14,663 

5,509 
9,713 
17,208 
689 
3,070 

4,360 

'  i',.529 
3,980 
1,601 

4,193 
6,510 
3,.548 
2,642 
8,929 

1,969 
31,491 
1,200 
3.451 
3,369 
3,313 
1,.573 
3,909 
1,293 

1,900 

'  2,3l')i 
11,7.31; 
2..596 

153.017 

2,117 

liaca 

Bent 

Sprinj^field 

[.as  Animas  ...   

Boulder 

7.59 
3,049 

21,544 

Buenavista 

7,085 

Cheyenne  Wells 

Georj^etown 

Conejos  

.501 

Clcnr  Creeic 

7.082 
8,794 

4,6:32 

Silvercliff 

Delta 

2,9.37 

5,487     , 

Dolores 

Rico 

i;i.i4 

Castlerock 

Redcliff 

.3,120 

3,008 

3,101 

EI  Paso 

Fremont 

Colorado  Springs 

Canon  City 

Glenwood  Springs 

Central  City 

81,602 
15,6.36 

5,8:S5 

6,690 

Sulpluir  Springs 

Gunnison 

Lake  City 

741 

5,331 

Hinsdale 

1,609 

Walsenburg 

Golden 

8,395 

9,306 

Kiowa 

Sheridan  Lake 

701 
1,580 

Lake          

18,054 

La  Plata 

7,016 

Larimer 

Port  Collins 

Trinidad 

12,168 

21,843 

Hugo  

926 

Logau , . .  c 

Mesa 

Sterling 

Grand  Junction 

CreedG  

3,293 

9,267 
1,913 

Montezuma , . . 

Cortez 

3,058 
4,.5:« 

Fort  Morgan 

3,208 

1!,.522 

Ourav  

4,731 

Park     

2,998 

Phillips 

Uolyoke 

1,5*3 

Pitkin 

7,020 

Prowers 

Lamar 

Pueblo  

3,766 
34,448 

1,690 

Del  Norte 

4,080 

Routt 

Halins  Peak 

3,661 

Saguache 

Saguache 

3,853 

2,342 

Telluride 

5,379 

971 

Summit 

Breckinridge 

Cripple  Creek 

2,744 

Teller 

29,002 

1,341 

Welrt 

16,808 

Yuma 

Yuma 

1.163 

1,729 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  UTAH  BY  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Map 
Index. 

County  Seat. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

1890. 

1900. 

Beaver    

A  2 
A  1 
A  1 
B  2 
A  1 

B  8 
A3 
C  8 

A  3 
A  2 

A  3 
A  2 
A  1 
A2 
A  1 

A  1 
B  3 
B  2 
B  2 

B  1 
A  1 
C  3 
B  1 

B  1 
A  3 

B  2 
A  1 

Beaver 

2,.580 
5,436 
1,181 
1,596 
285 

4,3,36 
5,103 
3,759 
3,284 
3,300 

4,368 

6,664 

599 

744 

1,050 

768 
8,025 
1,661 
1,880 

1,937 
6,901 
5,190 
2,123 

4,147 

8,457 

2,378 

544 

3,340 
7,642 
16,509 

6,75i 

5,076 
2,457 
541 
2,683 
6,688 

1,685 
4,033 
1,780 
8,842 
1,587 

58,4,57 

365 

13,146 

6,199 

7,7.33 

3,700 

2,762 

23,768 

3,595 
4,009 

8a',723 

3,613 

10,009 

Cache.... 

Logan 

18  139 

Carboii....,        

Price 

5,004 

7,996 

Castiedale ... 

Panguitch 

4,667 

Garfield        

3,400 

Grand 

Moal) 

Parowan..    .    . 

1,149 

Iron 

3,546 

10,083 

Kane....        

Kanab 

1,811 

Millard 

Fillmore , 

Moriian 

5,678 

Morgan        

2,045 

Pinte 

1,954 

Rich 

1,946 

SaltLake  

SaltLakeCity 

Monticello 

77,785 

San  Juan 

1,083 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

16,313 

Richfield        .... 

8,461 

Summit. ... 

Coalville 

Tooele 

9,439 

Tooele 

7,361 

Uinta 

6,458 

Utah 

32,45? 

4,736 

Saint  George 

4,613 

1,901 

Weber 

Ogdcn 

25,239 
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mereial  value  of  silver  mined  in  1900  was  $12,- 
500,000.  Colorado  has  for  a  number  of  years 
produced  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  lead 
outjiut  of  the  United  States.  The  product 
steadily  increased  until  1883,  when  it  was  valued 
at  .$ti,000,()0();  in  the  succeeding  years  the  annual 
output  a])proximated  $5,000,000  until  18!j:!,  when 
it  beyan  to  decrease.  In  1808  it  gave  signs  of 
revival,  and  in  lilOO  amounted  to  $7,700,000.  In- 
creasing quantities  of  copper  and  iron  are  mined, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  proximity  to  fuel  and 
flux  is  giving  Colorado  steel  and  iron  the  control 
of  the  entire  trans-Missouri  market.  Coal-mines 
arc  also  rapidly  developing,  the  State  ranking 
eighth  in  the  value  of  her  output  of  eoal,  and 
fourth  in  tlie  amount  of  coke  j^rodueed.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  coal  is  mined  in  Las  Animas 
County,  in  tlie  south,  while  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  niiiu'ral  production  is  credited  to  Teller 
and  Lake  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  including  the  famous  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict   ( q.v. ) . 

AcRlctLTUKE.  Colorado,  with  iti  extreme 
elevation  and  aridity,  was  long  thought  to  be 
fit  only  for  mining  and  grazing.  But  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  utilize  nianj-  of  the  water- 
courses, which  are  distributed  so  liberally  over 
the  State,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  by 
this  means  large  portions  of  the  State  have 
been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  the 
total  area  irrigated  in  1900  being  greater  than 
in  any  other  State.  Fourteen  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  land  surface  was  included  in 
farms  in  that  year,  and  3.4  per  cent,  or  '2,273,968 
acres  were  improved,  of  which  1,611,271  acres, 
or  70.9  per  cent.,  were  irrigated.  During  the 
decade  ending  in  1900  the  actual  irrigated  area 
increased  80.9  per  cent.  The  main  canals  and 
ditches  had  a  total  length  of  737-t  miles.  The 
largest  irrigated  area  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State.  The  supply  of  water  is  here  obtained 
from  the  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte  River. 
The  storage  system  is  being  adopted  whereby 
the  flood  waters  of  this  section  are  conserved. 
The  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  the  other  streams 
are  also  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  every  county  contains  some  irrigated  land. 
The  eastern  plain  between  the  South  Platte  and 
Arkansas  valleys  is  one  of  the  least  irrigated 
regions  of  equal  extent  in  the  State.  By  the 
application  of  improved  methods,  irrigation 
can  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  area  than 
has  yet  shared  its  advantages.  Colorado  is 
unlike  California  in  that  its  irrigated  area  is 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  less  intensively 
cultivated  crops.  The  value  per  acre  of  the 
product  is  therefore  not  so  great  as  in  the 
latter  State,  while  the  .average  size  of  the  irri- 
gated farm  is  much  greater,  being  354  acres,  of 
which  91  acres  are  actually  irrigated.  Con- 
siderably over  one-half  of  the  crop  acreage  is 
devoted  to  hay  and  forage,  the  acreage  of  this 
kind  of  crop  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Alfalfa  con- 
stitutes nearly  half  of  this  amount,  almost  the 
entire  acreage  of  alfalfa  being  irrigated.  Its 
yield  is  very  great,  and  in  a  large  measure  it  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  grain  as  feed  for  stock. 
The  acreage  in  wheat  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
cereals  combined,  and  more  than  doubled  in  the 
decade  ending  in  1900.  The  flour  manufactured 
from  Colorado  wheat  ranks  first  in  the  market. 


Oats  and  corn,  respectively,  rank  next  in  im- 
portance, the  acreage  of  the  former  havinfi  de- 
creased and  the  latter  having  increased  during 
the  last  census  period.  Increasing  quantities  of 
barley  are  raised.  Irish  potatoes  are  a  very 
j)rominent  crop  in  the  northern  jiart  of  the  State. 
Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  muskmelons  are  an- 
i;ually  shipped  from  the  .Arkansas  River  region. 
Tliey  include  the  famous  Kocky  Ford  cantaloups, 
named  after  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford.  The 
production  of  sugar-beets  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  important  industry.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  renuirkable  progress  was  made 
in  fruit-culture.  The  apple-trees,  which  con- 
stitute 09.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
fruit-trees,  increased  during  that  period  from 
77,790  to  2,004,890,  and  the  i)er  cent,  of  in- 
crease of  other  varieties  was  equally  great.  The 
western  slope  of  the  State  seems  to' be  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  superior 
grades  of  fruit. 

Stock-Raisinct  developed  before  tillage  was 
attempted,  and  for  some  time  had  almost  the 
whole  field  to  itself.  The  introduction  of  mixed 
farming  has  not  been  detrimental  to  this  indus- 
try, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  animals  raised.  What  is 
more,  the  long-horned  Texas  steer  has  given 
place  to  one  with  a  pedigree.  Large  herds  re- 
ceiving little  attention  are  being  supplanted  by 
many  small  herds  carefully  looked  after.  For 
every  decade  since  1870  the  number  of  cattle 
has  more  than  doubled.  Sheep-raising,  which  is 
largely  confined  to  the  southern  counties,  made 
large  gains  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
Horses  and  mules  are  raised  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  supply  the  local  needs.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  dairying 
is  becoming  a  prominent  industry.  The  t.ibles 
appended  show  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  varieties  of  live  stock  and  crops  and 
the  tendencies  in  their  development: 


Tear 

Wheat 
(acres) 

Oats 
(acres) 

Corn     Barle.T 

(acres)   (acres) 

Ha.v 

(acres) 

Potatoes 
(Irish) 
(acres) 

1900 
1890 

294.949 
126.999 

120,952 
87,959 

85,256 
119,310 

21.949 
12,086 

952.214 
481.621 

44.075 
31,454 

1900 
1890 


Dairy 
Cows 


100,116 
76,948 


Meat 
Cattle 


Horses 


1,333,202 
640,913 


236,546 
156,170 


Mules 
and 
Asses 


12,297 
7,1-39 


Sheep 


1,352,823 
717,990 


Swine 


101.198 
64,358 


Manufactltbes.  Manufacturing  yields  prece- 
dence to  raining  and  farming,  although  4.6  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion. But  manufacturing  is  growing,  owin"  to 
a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  chief 
of  which  is  abundance  of  raw  materials.  This 
State  produces  more  coal  than  any  other  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and.  excepting 
Minnesota,  three  times  as  nuich  iron  ore  as  all 
of  these  States  combined,  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  coke,  iron,  and  steel  products  is 
manufactured.  The  presence  of  coal  makes  pos- 
sible the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  and 
lead  ores,  which  has  rapidlv  developed,  these 
ores  being  imported  from  neighboring  States  for 
such  purposes.     Further  advantage  is  given  the 
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State  from  the  more  extensive  development  of 
its  faihvays  and  its  position  as  a  distributing 
centre.  In  those  manufactures  in  which  freight 
rates  are  an  important  consideration,  Colorado's 
great  distance  from  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  East  is  another  advantage.  The  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  which  have  had  a 
rapid  growth  during  tlie  past  decade,  consist 
largely  of  mining  machinery,  in  the  production 
of  wliich  the  State  holds  "high  rank.  An  in- 
crease in  the  flouring  and  tlie  meat-packing  in- 
dustries is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  growing 
importance  of  agriculture.  The  following  figures 
from  the  census  of  1S90  and  of  1900  show  the 
number  of  establishments  and  wage-eaniers,  and 
the  value  of  the  total  gross  product  for  these 
years : 


$795,000   resources   and   .$.524,000   deposits.     Xo 
savings  banks  were  reported. 

Charitable  and  Pen.\l  Institution.s.  There 
are  an  insane  asylum  at  Pueblo  and  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  home  at  Monte  Vista.  The  State 
also  maintains  homes  for  its  deaf  and  blind  and 
for  its  dependent  and  neglected  cliildren.  Boards 
of  county  commissioners  make  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  poor,  county  homes 
being  provided  in  some  counties.  There  is  a 
State  penitentiary  at  Caiion  City.  The  entire 
expense  of  maintaining  the  institution  from  1876 
to  1900,  inclusive,  was  $2,296,899.  The  earnings 
of  the  prison  during  the  same  period  were  $516,- 
333.  Much  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  has  been 
on  roads  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  State  has 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law.    First 


INDUSTRIES 


Total  for  selected  industries  for  State.. 


Increase,  1890  to  1900.. 
Per  cent,  of  increase... 


Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State. j 

Colie j 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products j 

Car  and  fceneral  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  ( 
companies.  I 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products J 

Liquors,  malt j 

Lumber  and  timber  products | 

Printing  and  publishing | 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale j 


Tear 


1900 
1890 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

190O 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 


633 
403 


230 
57.1 

17.7 
26.5 


77 
31 

29 
10 

60 
33 

U 
11 

159 
120 

278 
187 

7 
i 


.Average 

number  of 

wage 

earners 


8,261 
5,266 


3,005 
57.2 

33.4 
35.0 

406 
247 

1,823 
751 

2,687 
1,366 

278 
246 

323 

23B 

732 
1,156 

1,800 
1,177 

212 

77 


Value  of 

products, 

including 

custom  work 

and  repairing 


$23,664,719 
16,064.081 


7.600,638 
47.3 

23.0 
37.8 

1,213,561 
673,479 

3,986,915 
1,792,619 

3.141.602 
1,965,696 

4.528,062 
3,898,166 

2,042.863 
1,601.168 

1,627.605 
1,363,749 

3.561,754 
2,641,174 

3,562,357 
2,128,030 


Transpoetation  and  Commerce.  Colorado 
has  better  railroad  accommodations  than  any 
other  Rocky  Mountain  State.  In  1899  there 
were  4616  miles  of  track,  most  of  which  was 
constructed  prior  to  1890.  The  Union  Pacific, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  and  the  Rock  Island  Route,  with  their 
branches,  are  the  principal  railroads.  These  rail- 
road facilities  are  important,  not  only  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  State,  but  in  aug- 
menting its  commercial  importance  by  making  it 
a  collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  the  West. 
There  are  no  navigable  streams. 

Finances.  In  1900  the  total  debt  of  the  State 
■was  $2,700,000.  The  total  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  two  years  ending  November  30, 
1900,  were  respectively  $3,199,000  and  $3,089,000. 

Banks.  In  October,  1900,  there  were  40  na- 
tional banks  in  operation,  with  a  capital  stock 
aggregating  $4,387,000,  the  outstanding  circula- 
tion being  $3,337,000;  deposits,  $24,500,000;  and 
reserve,  $10,900,000.  In  Julv  of  the  same  year 
there  were  30  State  banks,  w'ith  $9,800,000  total 
resources,  $1,430,000  capital  and  $8,100,000  de- 
posits.    There  were  also  13  private  banks  with 


oft'enders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
are  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory  at  Buena 
Vista,  where  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  is  the 
chief  occupation.  The  parole  system  is  used  at 
this  institution.  The  State  also  has  an  indus- 
trial school  for  youthful  offenders  at  Golden. 
It  is  without  'locks,  bars,  and  cells,'  and  en- 
deavors to  treat  its  wards  as  students,  not  as 
criminals.  Each  of  the  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board 
of  control.  The  State  I5oard  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  an  inspecting  and  advising  body. 

Population.  Colorado  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The  following 
gives  the  population  by  decades:  1800.  34.277; 
1870,  39,864:  1880.  194,327;  1890,  412,198; 
1900,  539.700,  of  which  only  10,654  were  colored. 
The  foreign  born  in  1900  numbered  91,155,  about 
one-half  of  whom  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada.  In  1880  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion were  males,  but  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  more  settled  conditions  of  life 
the  population  is  rapidly  becoming  normal;  in 
1900  the  male  population  constituted  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  segregate  in  towns,  as  is  usual  in 
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mining  regions.  There  are  eiglit  places  of  over 
4000  inhabitants,  constituting  41  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Three  Representatives  are  sent 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  National  Congress. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  Denver, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  (1900)  of  133,850; 
Pueblo,  28,1.57;  Colorado  Springs,  21,085;  Lead- 
ville  City,   12,455;    Cripple  Creek,   10,007. 

Eeligion.  Numerically,  the  Koiiian  Catholic 
Church  ranks  first.  Of  tlie  other  denominations, 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  are  tlie  strong- 
est. 

Education.  Colorado  maintains  a  high 
standard  of  education.  But  six  States  have  a 
longer  school  year,  and  none  of  these  are  west 
of  the  Appalachians.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  si.x  and 
twenty-one  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
High  school  advantages  are  provided  in  the 
towns.  The  teachers  receive  higher  salaries  than 
those  generally  paid  in  the  West.  Women  are 
eligible  to  school  district  boards  and  may  vote 
at  school  elections.  There  is  a  normal  school  at 
Greeley.  Higher  institutions  of  learning  are: 
Colorado  College,  established  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  1874;  University  of  Colorado,  opened  in 
Boulder  in  1877 ;  School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  and 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Fort  Collins;  Pres- 
byterian College  at  Del  Norte ;  Denver  Uni- 
versity: also  Rocky  ilountain  University  and 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Denver.  There 
are  medical  schools  at  Boulder  and  Denver.  The 
enrollment  for  all  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  about  2300.  The  National  Government  has 
an  Indian  sclw^l  at  Grand  Junction. 

GovERNMKNT.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  August  1,  1876.  By  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  a  projjosed  amend- 
ment may  be  referred  to  popular  vote:  but 
amendments  must  be  voted  upon  separately.  A 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  convention  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  people  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  approve,  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture must  provide  for  such  convention.  It  must 
consist  of  twice  as  many  delegates  as  there  are 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Constitution 
drawn  up  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  The  Constitution  specifies  a  six 
months'  residence  in  the  State  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting,  and  authorizes  the  Legislature  to  make 
other  time  requirements.  Either  sex  may  vote 
at  school-district  elections,  or  hold  school-dis- 
trict offices.  Suffrage  rights  may  be  further 
extended  to  women  by  legislative  enactment  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  State 
elections  in  1893  the  people  voted  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage.  An  educational  qualification 
may  be  imposed  by  law.  The  rights  nf  citizen- 
ship can  be  denied  an  individual  only  during  a 
period  of  imprisonment. 

Legislative.  State  elections  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  of  even  years,  and  the 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
following  January.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  terms  of  four  and  two  years 
respectively.  The  aggregate  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  can  never  exceed  100.  No 
bill  can  be  so  altered  or  amended  on  its  passage 
through  eitlier  House  as  to  change  its  original 
purpose.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ordinary  expenses 
-only  can  be   included   in   general   ajjpropriation 


bills.  A  member  cannot  vote  on  a  bill  in  which 
he  has  a  personal  or  private  interest.  Impeach- 
ment charges  are  brouglit  by  the  House,  and 
tried    before    the    Senate. 

Executive.  The  executive  officers  are  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Sui)erintcndcnt 
of  Public  Instruction,  tne  term  of  each  being 
two  years.  Their  salaries  are  determined  bj'  law, 
and  neither  Treasurer  nor  Auditor  can  be  his 
own  immediate  successor.  A  two-tliirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  overrules  the  veto  of  the  Ciovernor. 
Tlie  Governor  may  veto  any  item  of  a  money  ap- 
propriation bill.  He  may  grant  reprieves,  com- 
mutations, and  pardons,  and  convene  the  Cieneral 
Assembly  in  special  session.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Governorship  in  case  of  vacancy,  and 
he  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  President  pro  tern, 
of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

.Juoici.^L.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  equity,  except  as  in  the 
Constitution  otherwise  provided,  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  county  courts, 
justices  of  the  jieace,  and  such  other  courts  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  Tnere  are  three  su- 
preme court  judges,  elected  for  nine  years;  the 
district  judges — one  or  more  for  each  judicial 
district — elected  for  six  years:  and  a  judge  for 
every  county,  elected  every  three  years.  A  dis- 
trict attorney  is  elected  trieiuiially  in  every 
judicial  district. 

Local  Government.  Three  county  commis- 
sioners (five  in  counties  e.xcecding  10,000)  are 
elected  in  every  county,  the  term  of  office  being 
three  years.  Other  county  officers,  elected  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  of  the  odd  years,  are: 
clerk,  sheriff,  coroner,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  schools,  surveyor,  and  assessor.  At  the  same 
election  the  small  precincts  elect  one  justice  of 
the  peace  and  the  constable,  and  precincts  of  over 
5000  a  proportionately  larger  number.  Towns 
and  cities  may  be  classified  into  not  more  than 
four  classes,  and  the  powers  of  each  class  may  be 
defined  by  general  laws. 

iliLiTiA.  There  are  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  550  men  each,  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
with  200  men.  and  a  battery  ot  artillery  with  75 
men.  The  males  of  militia  age  number  (1900) 
142,000.  00.000  being  liable  to  military  duty. 

History.  Prehistoric  remains,  consisting  of 
numerous  cave-dwellings  and  the  ruins  of  exten- 
sive pueblos,  similar  in  character  to  those  dis- 
covered in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  have  been 
foiuul  in  southern  Colorado.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  expedi- 
tions into  the  limits  of  the  present  State  were 
undertaken  bj'  the  Spaniards.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  tlie  one  headed  by  Francisco 
Escalante.  who  in  1770  traversed  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  State,  and  explored  the  region 
of  tlie  Dolores  and  Gunni-son  rivers.  But  though 
Spain  laid  claim  to  the  region,  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  settle  it.  The  country,  a  portion  of 
which  was  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
(18031,  was  partially  explored  in  1800  by 
Lieutenant  Pike,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
in  1819  by  Colonel  Long.  Further  exploration 
was  carried  on  by  Fremont  in  1842  and  1844, 
and  before  the  Mexican  War  fur-trading  stations 
had  been  built  on  the  Arkansas  and  Platte 
rivers.  In  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
(1848)  Jlexico  relinquished  her  territorial  rights 
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in  favor  of  tlie  I'nited  States.  Parties  of  pros- 
pectors and  emigrants  from  Georgia  and  Kansas 
entered  Cohn-ado  in  1S5S.  In  1859  the  discovery 
of  gold  near  BonUier  and  Idaho  Springs  was 
followed  by  a  large  immigration  and  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  mining  towiis  of  Denver  and  Boulder. 
After  sending  representatives  to  the  Legislature 
of  Kansas,  'Arapahoe  County,'  as  the  region  was 
then  called,  together  with  lands  taken  from 
Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  was  organized  into 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  on  February  28,  1861. 
From  1864  to  1870  wars  were  carried  on  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians.  The  Utes 
ceded  tlie  moimtain  and  park  regions  between 
1863  and  ISSO.  In  1SG4  and  1868  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  organizing  a  State  Government  were 
made.  The  final  enabling  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  ilareh  3.  1875,  and  on  Avigust  1, 
1876,  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Gold-digging  was  on  the 
decline  in  1878,  and  many  mining  townis  were 
being  deserted,  when  it  was  discovered  that  from 
the  masses  of  carbonates  thrown  aside  by  the 
gold-seekers,  silver  and  lead  miglit  be  extracted. 
Immigrants  flocked  to  Leadville,  and  soon  the 
value  of  the  lead  and  silver  output  came  to  be 
many  times  that  of  the  yield  of  gold.  As  a 
lesuit,  the  people  of  the  State,  in  1892,  declared 
enthusiastically  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Serious  strikes  broke  out 
among  the  miners  in  1894  and  1896-97,  and  re- 
course was  liad  t  <  military  force  to  restore  order. 
From  1876  to  1888  Colorado  was  Republican  in 
national  polities,  but  in  the  three  Presidential 
elections  after  1888  the  silver  interests  of  the 
State  made  it  decidedly  Democratic.  In  1896 
and  1900  especially,  the  Democrats,  Populists, 
and  Silver  Republicans,  in  fusion,  controlled  a 
large  proportion  of  votes  in  the  State. 

Territorial,  Governors 

William  Oiipin 1861—1882 

John  Evans 1862— 1S65 

.■Vlexantler  Curamings 186.5 — 1867 

A.  C.  Hunt 1867—1869 

Edward  McCook 1869—187.1 

Samuel  H.  Elhert 187:)— 1874 

Edward  McCook 1874—1875 

John  L.  Routt 1875—1876 

State  Goveenoss 

John  L.  Routt Republican 1876—1879 

Frederick  W.  Pitkin....  "         1879—1883 

James  B.  Grant Democrat 1883—1885 

Benjamin  H.  Eaton.. ..Republican 1885 — 1887 

Alva  .\dams Democrat 1887—1889 

Job  A.  Conper Republican 1889—1891 

John  L.  Routt "  1891—1893 

David  A.  Waite Populisst  and  Democrat.. ..1893— 1895 

,\lbert  W.  Mclntire Republican 189.5—1897 

-Mva  Adams Dem.  and  Silver  Rep 1897-1899 

Charles  S.  Thomas Dem.,  Top.  and  Silver  Eep.1899— 1901 

James  B.  Orman '         "        '•    .1901—1903 

Consult:  Bancroft,  Bistory  of  the  Pacific 
States,  vol.  xx.  (San  Francisco,  1890):  Hayes, 
yew  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  (New 
York,  1880)  :  Pabor,  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural 
State  (ib.  1883)  ;  Fossett,  Colorado:  Its  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines,  etc.  (ib.  1880)  ;  The  Resources, 
Wealth,  and  Indtistrial  Development  of  Colorado 
(Denver,   1883). 

COLORADO.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
cf  Mitchell  County,  Tex.,  245  miles  west  by 
south  of  Dallas,  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas, 
D  3).  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural  and   stock-raising  region,  witli  a  crin«ider- 


able   trade    in   cattle    and    hides,    and    has    also 
extensive  salt-works.     Population,  about  2000. 

COLORADO,  8p.  pron.  koTo-ra'Do.  A  name 
.given  by  the  Spaniards  to  various  imrelated 
tribes  in  diilerent  parts  of  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding Te.xas,  owing  to  their  custom  of  painting 
the  body  with  red  pigment.  Of  the  tribes  thus 
known,  one  of  the  most  noted  was  tliat  of  the 
Sacclias,  'men,'  as  they  call  themselves,  of  whom 
a  few  still  survive  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Daule  and  Chones  rivers,  in  northwestern  Ecua- 
dor. They  go  naked,  and  are  naturally  light- 
skinned,  almost  blond,  but  paint  their  wliole 
bodies  with  a  red  jjaint.  They  belong  to  the 
Barbacoan  stock. 

COLORADO,  Univeksity  of.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  situated  at  Boulder,  Colo.  It 
was  incorporated  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  1861,  and  in  1876  tlie  Constitution  of  Colo- 
rado provided  for  its  erection  as  a  State  uni- 
versity. At  the  formal  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  1877,  it  consisted  of  the  college  and  a 
preparatory  department.  The  ^ledical  School 
was  organized  in  1883,  the  Law  School  in  1892, 
and  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences  in  1893.  In 
1902  the  University  of  Colorado  comprised  the 
following  colleges  and  departments:  (1)  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  oft'ering  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  Pli.B.,  and  B.S. ; 
(2)  the  Graduate  Department,  conferring  the 
degrees  of  il.A.,  il.S.,  and  Ph.D.;  (3)  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Applied  Science,  conferring  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechan- 
ical engineering;  (4)  the  Schoo^  of  Medicine, 
conferring  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  and  (5)  the 
School  of  Law,  conferring  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  university  on  equal 
terms  witli  men.  The  university  lilirary  con- 
tains 25,000  volumes,  besides  pamphlets.  The 
total  registration  in  1901-02  was  510,  exclud- 
ing the  preparatory  department.  The  university 
is  maintained  by  a  direct  State  tax.  and  its  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  State  board  of  regents. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  in  1874  and  situated 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  college  offers 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts, 
science,  and  philo.sophy,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  650  students.  There  are  also  connected  with 
the  college  a  preparatory  school  and  a  conser- 
vatory of  music,  and  a  department  of  fine  arts. 
The  buildings  include  Palmer  Hall,  the  library 
building,  and  a  science  building,  erected,  with  its 
equipment,  at  a  cost  of  .$350,000.  Tlie  library 
numbers  about  35.000  volumes.  The  institution 
has  an  endowment  of  .$4.50,000. 

COLORADO  DESERT.  An  arid  region  of 
southern  California  Olaji:  California,  F  5).  It 
extends  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  coast 
ranges  of  San  Diego  County  eastward  to  the 
Colorado  River,  and  embraces  the  Coahuila  Val- 
ley, whicli  extends  toward  the  northwest  between 
the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  Mountains. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  desert,  including 
part  of  the  Coahuila  Valley,  is  below  sea-level. 
At  some  prehistoric  period  part  of  this  region 
was  included  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  tlie  growth  of  the  delta 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Later  it  formed  the  basin 
of  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  in  recent  times  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  area  has  been  flood- 
ed from  the  river,  so  as  to  produce  a  temporary 
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shallow  lake,  known  as  Salton  Sea.  The  South- 
ern Paciflc  Railroad  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  this  desert  and  traverses  the  Coahuila  Valley. 
The  Colorado  Desert  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
great  desert  region  of  the  southwestern  United 
^tates,  which  includes  also  the  Yuma  and  INIo- 
have  deserts. 

COLORADO,  RIO,  re'O.  A  river  of  Central 
Argentina,  rising  in  the  Andes  and  flowing 
southeast.  It  empties  into  the  Atlantic  in  about 
latitude  39°  50'  S.  (Map:  Argentina,  E  11).  Its 
entire  length  is  about  700  miles,  but  it  is  navi- 
gable for  light  vessels  for  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles.  The  upper  course  is  through  a 
desert. 

COLORADO  RIVER.  A  large  river  flowing 
through  the  plateau  region  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  It  is  formed  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Utah,  by  the  junction  of  the  Green  Kiver 
from  the  north  and  the  Grand  from  the  north- 
east, the  former  rising  in  southwestern  Wyoming 
and  the  latter  in  the  north  central  part  of  Colo- 
rado. Both  of  these  headstreams  receive  nu- 
merous tributaries  from  the  well-watered  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Below  their  junction, 
the  Colorado  passes  through  what  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  region  on  the  earth, 
not  only  for  its  natural  scenerv,  but  also  for  the 
great  interest  which  it  possesses  for  geologists, 
as  it  gives  on  a  grand  scale  the  clearest  exem- 
plifications of  the  action  of  erosive  forces  in 
shaping  the  contour  of  the  land.  In  the  Eocene 
epoch  the  whole  region  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Nevada  was  subjected  to  a  vast  upheaval,  and 
what  was  formerly  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was 
raised  to  a  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  This  region,  consisting  chiefly  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sys- 
tems, was  subjected  to  extensive  denudation  by 
wind  and  water,  and  again  to  successive  upheav- 
als accompanied  by  volcanic  action.  In  the 
northwestern  part  the  strata  were  faulted  into 
huge  blocks,  running  north  and  south,  giving 
the  present  shape  to  the  mountains  of  Nevada. 
The  result  of  the  uplifting  and  erosion  was  the 
washing  away  of  the  weaker  and  softer  strata, 
especially  to  the  west  of  the  present  course  of  the 
Colorado,  while  those  rocks  that  were  protected 
by  harder  layers  were  left  standing  as  exten- 
sive plateaus  with  precipitous  escarpments.  In 
some  places  lavas  had  been  thrust  up  through 
the  strata  by  volcanic  action,  and  these  localities 
are  now  marked  by  the  isolated  mesas  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  country.  Since  this  region  is 
almost  or  quite  rainless  below  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet,  denudation  proceeds  slowly  except 
along  the  river-courses,  where  chasms  or  ca- 
nons are  cut  deeply  into  the  rock  foundations. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Colorado  and  all  the 
tributaries  from  its  headwaters  to  the  great 
escarpment  called  the  Grand  Wash,  on  the  west- 
cm  boundary  of  Arizona. 

The  largest  and  deepest  of  these  is  the  famous 
Grand  Canon,  where  the  Colorado  cuts  tlirough 
the  Kaibab  and  Unikaret  plateaus,  from  7000  to 
9000  feet  high,  in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona. 
The  canon  is  five  to  six  miles  wide  at  the  top 
and  5000  to  6000  feet  deep,  falling  in  several 
successive  escarpments,  indicating  pauses  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  plateau.  In  the  middle  is  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  canon  proper,  with  a  sheer 
precipitous  depth  of  2000  to  3000  feet,  at  the 


bottom  of  which  rushes  the  river.  Tlie  length 
of  the  Grand  Caflon  is  over  200  miles.  After 
the  river  emerges  from  tlie  cailon  it  turns 
abruptly  south,  and,  forming  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Arizona,  it  flows  tlirough  a  low  desert 
region,  receiving  almost  no  tributaries,  and  di- 
minishing in  volume  by  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion. Leaving  United  States  territory  near  its 
mouth,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about  900  miles, 
and  with  the  Green,  2000  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  light  steamers  for  several  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  navigation  is  nmch  impeded 
by  rocks  and  sand-bars,  as  well  as  by  the  ever- 
changing  volume  of  its  water  and  the  shifting  of 
its  bed.  The  river  was  discovered  in  15-10  by 
Fernando  Alarcon,  and  the  perilous  descent 
througli  the  caijon  was  first  made  by  James 
White  in  1867.  Valuable  additions  to  geological 
science  have  resulted  from  exjieditions  into  the 
cailon,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  See  J.  W.  Powell,  Exploration  of 
the  Colorado  Rher  of  the  ^\'est  and  its  Tribu- 
taries; and  Button,  Tertiari/  History  of  the 
Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado,  Monor/raph  II., 
United  States  Geologieal  Snrx-ey,  1H82. 

COLORADO  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas,  near  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  (Map:  Texas,  F  5). 
It  flows  "in  a  generally  southeast  direction  across 
the  State,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  ilatagorda  Bay.  It  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries,  chiefly  from  the  south ;  among 
these  are  Sulphur  Creek,  and  the  Concho,  San 
Saba,  and  Llano  rivers.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
course  are  Bay  City,  Wharton,  Columbus,  La- 
grange, Bastrop,  and  Austin.  It  is  about  900 
miles  long,  and  in  winter  is  navigable  for  river 
steamboats  to  Austin. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  A  city  and  county- 
seat  of  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  73  miles  south 
of  Denver;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  Its  location, 
GOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the 
base  of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  celebrated  mineral 
springs  at  jManitou,  with  a  healthful  climate, 
have  combined  to  make  the  place  a  much-fre- 
quented resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1874,  and  of  State  institutions 
for  the  deaf-mute  and  blind.  Settled  in  1870, 
Colorado  Springs  was  incorporated  in  1872,  and 
is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1878  (revised 
1901),  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  chosen  bi- 
ennially, and  a  city  council,  elected  by  wards. 
Standing  and  special  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor:  al.so  the  chief  and  members  of 
the  fire  department,  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment, market  master,  street  commissioner, 
and  health  officer.  Other  oflTces  are  filled  by  the 
council.  The  water-works  are  owned  and  operat- 
ed bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890, 
11.140;   in   1900,  21,085. 

COLORADO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.  A  scientific  school  of  agriculture, 
situated  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  organized  in 
1876.  The  college  received  90.000  acres  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  State  in  1862,  and  since  its 
inception  has  been  supported  chiefly  by  a  State 
tax.  Its  gross  income  is  about  $100,000.  It 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees.    Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
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men.      The    library   contains    about    11,000    vol- 
umes.   The  attendance  is  over  350. 

COLORATION   IN  ANIMALS.      See  Bied; 

Insect  ;  Protective  Coloration  :  Mimicry. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS,  AcnROMATOPSiA,  or 
D.\LT0NISM.  An  incurable  defect  of  vision,  owing 
to  which  some  persons  are  unable  to  distinguish 
certain  colors.  The  name  Daltonism  is  after 
Dalton,  the  English  chemist,  who  sull'ered  from 
the  defect.  Acquired  color-blindness  is  a  symp- 
tom of  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
Congenital  color-blindness  usually  affects  both 
eyes,  and  is  often  hereditary.  It  is  found  in 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  men  and  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  women.  It  occurs  in  eyes  whose 
power  of  vision  is  otherwise  (as  to  form  and 
distance)  perfect.  It  is  usually  partial,  being  a 
failure  to  distinguish  one  or  two  of  the  funda- 
mental colors — i-ed,  green,  and  blue.  The  eyes 
of  persons  having  this  defect  of  vision  have  been 
carefully  examined  after  death  without  the  dis- 
covery of  any  peculiarity.  Color-blindness  there- 
fore has  its  seat  iu  the  sensoriura,  not  in  the 
visual  apparatus.  The  Hering  theory  is  that  the 
retina  contains  three  pairs  of  visual  materials — 
white-black,  red-green,  and  blue-yellow.  Color- 
blindness is  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  one  or  two  of  these  substances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  there  are 
three  primary  color-perceptions — for  red,  green, 
and  violet.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  these,  a  color 
appears  composed  of  the  others.  The  most  com- 
mon forms  of  color-blindness  are  red  blindness, 
green  blindness,  and  red-green  blindness.  To 
detect  the  defect,  the  method  of  having  the 
jjatient  name  colors  is  not  satisfactory,  because 
colors  may  be  differentiated  by  apparent  differ- 
ences of  brightness.  Professor  Holmgren  of 
Upsala,  Sweden,  devised  a  series  of  test  wools 
which  furnish  tlie  best  means  of  recognizing  de- 
fects. These  are  skeins  of  wool  of  certain  colors 
('test  colors'),  various  tints  and  shades  of  the 
same  colors,  and  so-called  'confusion  colors.' 
When  the  patient  attempts  to  match  the  colors 
with  the  other  skeins,  the  contusion  colors  are 
often  added  also,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  some  hesitancy  in  making  the  selec- 
tions. 

The  question  has  received  serious  legislative 
attention,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
stringent  laws  have  been  passed  regarding  the 
examination  of  the  vision  of  all  who  depend  on 
colors  for  their  guidance.  It  is  a  crime  in  color- 
blind persons  to  pursue  any  calling  when  their 
defect,  known  to  them,  is  liable  to  injure  others, 
and  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  foolish  for  a 
color-blind  painter,  tailor,  or  milliner  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  those  who  have  perfect  vision. 

The  safety  of  the  traveling  public  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
green  or  red  signals  are  observed  by  employees 
of  railways  and  ships.  Yet  in  but  few  countries 
is  the  matter  of  examination  of  color-sense  de- 
manded by  statute.  In  Sweden,  since  1S77.  only 
men  with  normal  color-vision  have  been  employed 
in  the  railway  service.  In  Holland  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  matter  efficiently.  In  Italy, 
while  there  is  no  special  law,  the  employees  are 
tested.  In  France,  in  the  absence  of  law  about 
examination,  Holmgren's  test  is  usually  em- 
ployed. In  Germany  examination  of  color-sense 
is  prescribed  by  law.     In  Austria,  on  the  State 


railroads,  examination  is  made.  In  England 
there  is  no  Government  regulation,  and  the  tests 
employed  by  certain  companies  are  inefficient. 
Only  three  of  the  States  of  the  United  States — 
Ohio,  -Massachusetts,  and  Alabama — have  enact- 
ed laws  to  control  the  matter.  In  some  other 
States  the  railroad  commissioners  formulate 
regulations  requiring  the  examination  of  em- 
ployees, as  in  ySew  York  State.  That  the  travel- 
ing public  does  not  demand  stringent  laws  com- 
pelling examination  of  color-sense  iu  all  coun- 
tries is  astonishing,  and  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  color-blind- 
ness and  the  possibility  of  its  detection  have 
been  understood  by  the  people  only  since  1875. 
In  1892  there  were  employed  by  the  ditTerent 
railroad  companies  of  the  United  States  a  total 
of  S21.415  men,  while  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  reached  171,563.25.  Accepting  3.69  as 
the  percentage  of  color-blindness  among  men, 
the  startling  number  of  30,310  color-blind  men 
were  in  positions  of  some  sort  among  the  em- 
ployees mentioned.  In  some  cases  the  propor- 
tion of  employees  with  color-blindness  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  companies  of 
adequate  tests  and  the  proper  selection  of  men. 
In  1880  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road invited  Dr.  William  Thomson,  professor 
of  ophthalmologj'  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the 
examination  of  the  sight  of  their  40,000  em- 
ployees, scattered  over  more  than  5000  miles  of 
track,  of  wliom  12,000  were  actually  dependent 
upon  colored  signals  for  their  guidance.  A  sys- 
tem was  devised  by  which  men  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  road  were  examined,  each  in  his 
own  locality,  by  intelligent  lajTnen,  with  Holm- 
gren's skeins,  arranged  on  what  is  called  'Thom- 
son's stick,'  and  the  cooperation  of  employees 
was  secured.  Reports  were  sent  to  the  surgical 
expert,  whose  decision,  after  a  final  examination, 
was  decisive.  About  4.2  per  cent,  were  found  de- 
fective in  color-sense.  At  a  later  examination, 
of  25,158  men.  only  481,  or  about  2  per  cent., 
were  found  color-blind,  many  men  having  left 
the  company's  employ  before  being  detected,  thus 
being  able  to  secure  positions  on  roads  not  re- 
quiring color-tests.  In  1887  the  same  system  of 
examination  was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  with  about  15,000  em- 
ployees on  2200  miles  of  track,  after  a  serious 
conflict  between  officials  and  employees,  which 
was  settled  by  Dr.  Thomson.  Of  these  men,  3.5 
per  cent,  were  declared  color-blind.  The  !Mid- 
land  Railway  and  the  London  and  Southwestern 
in  England  adopted  the  same  method.  In  1896, 
from  responses  to  a  circular  addressed  to  one 
hundred  of  the  most  important  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  country,  controlling  in  all  129,- 
970  miles,  inquiring  if  examinations  were  made 
as  to  color-blindness  of  employees,  it  was  learned 
that  35  roads,  controlling  54,465  miles,  were 
using  Thomson's  or  other  methods  ;  31  roads,  con- 
trolling 29,428  miles,  were  making  no  test.  No 
reply  was  received  from  34  roads,  controlling  46,- 
077  miles.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  began 
examining  its  employees  about  1890,  requiring 
them  to  report  for  tests  of  sight  at  either  New 
York  or  Buffalo  at  stated  times.  This  method  being 
found  disadvantageous,  two  physicians  were  em- 
ployed about  1899,  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel 
over  the  system,  examining  and  reexamining  the 
men  from  time  to  time  in  their  own  localities. 
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This  road,  in  June,  1901,  employed  about  40,000 
men,  and  controlled  7137.31  miles  of  track,  in- 
clusive of  the  leased  lines,  such  as  the  Xew  York 
and  Putnam ;  West  Shore ;  Fall  Brook :  Boston 
and  Albany,  etc.;  but  e.xclusive  of  the  great 
lines,  such  as  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  included  in  the  'V'anderliilt  system.' 

Consult:  Holmgren,  De  la-  cccilc  dcs  coiileurs 
(Sweden,  1877);  Joy  .Jeffries,  Color-BUndness 
(Boston,  1879);  Swanzy,  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
appendix  i.  (Philadelphia.  189G)  ;  and  Thomson 
and  Weiland,  "Detection  of  Color-Blindness,"  in 
Jlori'is  and  Oliver's  Si/stein  of  Diseases  of  the 
E!/e,\o\.  ii.   ( PhiUulclphia,  1897). 

COLORED  HEARING,  or  Ciirom.esthesia. 
The  anomalous  association  of  colors  with  sounds. 
It  is  the  commonest  type  of  sj-noestliesia,  or  the 
formation  of  unusual  connections  between  sen- 
sations of  different  sense  departments.  While 
colored  hearing  is  relatively  frequent  (statis- 
tics record  one  person  in  eight ) ,  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  veiy  varied  forms.  These  may,  however, 
be  grouped,  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  tlie  photism  (the 
color  which  is  induced),  and  secondly  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  inducing  sound.  The 
induced  color  may,  in  rare  cases  (see  works  of 
Orubcr  and  Whipple,  indicated  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  of  this  article) ,  be  of  hallucina- 
tory intensity,  so  as  to  be  seen  objectively  when 
the  eyes  are  open.  Usually  the  intensity  is 
less  —  the  photism  is  localized  (Flournoy), 
though  not  projected.  In  the  third  grade  the 
jdiotism  is  'imagined' — the  color  is  really  pres- 
ent as  a  visual  sensation,  but  has  no  definite 
place ;  e.g.  all  soprano  voices  may  be  white,  all 
tenor  voices  green.  Fourthly,  photisms  may  be 
simply  "'thought,'  no  visual  sensation  being  pres- 
ent. Finally,  certain  persons  possess  'negative 
photisms' — they  cannot  say  what  color  a  sovmd 
has,  but  can  say  what  colors  it  'ought  not'  to 
have.  Any  auditory  impression  may  serve  as 
the  inducing  agency.  The  sources  may,  therefore, 
be  grouped,  for  convenience,  as  ( 1 )  miisieal 
tones  and  noises  (subdivided  into  single  notes, 
chords  and  discords,  musical  selections,  etc., 
each  with  further  arrangement  according  to 
pitch,  intensity,  clang-tint  of  instrument),  and 
(2)  articulate  speech  (vowels,  consonants,  words, 
sentences ) . 

Can  we  find  any  uniform  relation  between 
these  two  series  of  variables,  the  inducing  sound 
and  the  induced  color?  Certain  investigators, 
using  the  questionary  method,  have  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Thus,  Bleuler  and  Lehmann 
that  "sharply  demarcated,  small,  bright,  or 
pointed  photisms  are  aroused  by  high-pitched 
sounds.  Red,  yellow,  and  brown  are  frequent 
colors;  violet  and  green  are  rare;  blue  stands 
midway  in  frequency.  The  tendency  to  second- 
ary sensations  ( synsesthesia )  is  inheritable." 
Other  investigators  (e.g.  Whipple),  who  have 
made  detailed  experimental  studies  of  a  few 
individuals,  contend  that  the  questionary  method 
is  inadequate,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  variation,  not  only  between  individuals, 
but  also  for  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  so  that  "generalization  is  at  present  to 
be  avoided." 

The  explanation  of  colored  hearing  is  usually 
found  in  the  persistence  in  adult  life  of  certain 
curious  and  useless  connections  between  sensa- 
tions.    Childhood  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 


tion of  countless  mental  combinations.  Of  these, 
only  the  useful  or  meaningful  normally  sur- 
vive. The  jiersistence  or  lecrudesccnce  in  the 
mature  individual  of  anomalous  though  not  ab- 
normal auditory-visual  connections  is  the  con- 
dition of  chroma?sthesia.  The  association  may 
be  direct  (habitual  or  specific  connection  of 
sensations)  or  indirect  (connections  of  .sensa- 
tions through  the  organic  complex  embodied  in 
a  feeling).  The  absence  of  abnormality  is  at- 
tested by  the  facts  that  colored  hearing  is  no 
more  frequent  among  neurotic  than  among  nor- 
mal individuals,  and  that  the  associations  do 
not  intcrfei'e  with  mental  operations.  They 
may,  indeed,  furnish  positive  sources  of  pleasure 
to  their  possessor. 

Consult:  Bleuler  and  Lehmami,  Zwanysmiis- 
sifie  Lichtcmpfindiing  (lurch  tichall  (Leipzig, 
1881):  Flournoy,  hes  phcnomviies  de  synopsie 
(Paris,  1893)  :  G.  M.  Whipple,  American  Jour- 
nal of  I'syehology,  vol.  vi.  (Worcester,  1900)  ; 
C4ruber,  L'audilion  coloree  et  les  pluiiomeiies 
similaires    (Paris,  1892). 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  OF  AMERICA.     See  Methodism. 

COLOR-GUARD.  A  military  escort  for 
regimental  colors.  (See  Colors.)  Formerly 
a  position  of  great  honor  and  considerable  dan- 
ger, when  on  active  service:  now  used  only  on 
regimental  parades,  reviews,  and  inspections. 
The  L'nited  St-ates  Infantry  Drill  Regulations 
define  the  composition  of  a  color-guard  as  "one 
sergeant,  who  is  the  color-bearer,  and  two  experi- 
enced soldiers,  selected  by  the  colonel." 

The  color  is  kept  at  tiie  oflice  or  quarters  of 
tile  colonel,  unless  required  on  parade,  in  which 
case  it  is  escorted  by  the  color-guard,  marching 
in  one  rank,  the  color-bearer  in  the  centre.  It  is 
returned  in  like  manner. 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  reproduc- 
tion by  photography  of  natural  objects  in  their 
own  colors.  There  is  no  means  known  at  present 
by  which,  using  ordinary  photographic  processes, 
this  is  possible.  When  a  photograph  is  taken 
with  a  camera  and  a  sensitive  plate,  the  devel- 
oped negative  shows  an  image  of  the  object  in 
various  shades  of  gray,  which  depend  u])on  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate  to  the 
ether-waves  characteristic  of  the  colors  of  the 
natural  object.  It  is  possible  so  to  stain  a  pho- 
tographic plate  that  it  is  more  or  less  sensitive  to 
all  colors :  but  the  developed  negative  is'  always 
gray,  except  possibly  for  certain  accidental  colors 
which  have  not  the  faintest  connection  with 
those  of  the  object  photographed.  To  reproduce 
the  colors,  therefore,  other  methods  are  essen- 
tial, and  there  are  at  the  present  time  two  quite 
distinct  processes. 

One  of  these  is  based  upon  the  work  and  a 
suggestion  of  Prof.  J.  Clerk  ilaxwell  (1831-79), 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  showed  that 
if  there  were  produced  sinniltaneously  in  the 
normal  eye  three  sensations — viz.  definite  shades 
of  blue,  green,  and  red — the  eye  could  be  made  to 
perceive  any  desired  color  of  the  spectrum  by 
properly  adjusting  the  intensities  of  these  three 
component  sensations.  Thus,  if  by  any  means — 
e.g.  by  sets  of  mirrors — the  eye  can  be  made  to 
see  at  one  time  three  ordinary  photographs  of  any 
natural  object,  looking  at  one  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  another  through  a  piece  of  green  glass, 
and  the  third  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  the 
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eye  will  see  the  objeet  in  its  natural  colors,  pro- 
vided the  intensity  of  the  deposit  of  sillier  on  the 
oriyinal  three  negatives  is  so  adjusted  for  each 
•negative  that  the  intensities  of  these  red,  green, 
and  blue  sensations  are  exactly  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  color-sensations.  To  secure  this 
intensity  on  the  photographic  plates,  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  object  nuist  be  taken,  each  through 
such  a  colored  screen  as  will  transmit  enough 
light  of  all  waVe-lengths  to  produce  the  desired 
result  on  the  plate.  Thus,  one  plate  is  exposed 
in  a  camera  in  front  of  which  is  a  screen  which 
allox\s  to  ])ass  a  great  deal  of  red  and  small 
amounts  of  yellow  and  green ;  the  second  is  ex- 
posed with  a  screen  which  is  transparent  to  the 
green  and  slightly  to  yellow  and  blue;  the  third 
is  exposed  \\ith  a  screen  which  is  transparent  to 
blue  and  slightly  to  green  and  violet.  It  is  a 
<|uestion  of  the  most  careful  experimenting  to 
find  what  photographic  plates  should  be  used, 
and  what  colored  screens  give  the  proper  inten- 
sity with  them. 

There  are  three  ]>rocesses  of  color  photography 
based  upon  this  general  idea.  In  the  Ives  process, 
tlie  three  photographs  of  identical  sizes  are  taken 
simultaneously  on  three  plates,  each  through  its 
proper  'taking'  screen.  From  these  three  nega- 
tives, three  positives  are  made  by  contact:  and 
these  positives,  each  with  its  proper  'viewing" 
screen  of  pure  red,  green,  or  blue,  i)laced  in  a 
so-called  'kromskop'  in  such  a  manner  that  sun- 
light is  reflected  through  them  and  their  screens, 
and  all  three  pictures  are  seen  superimposed  ap- 
parently on  each  other.  In  another  process  in- 
vented independently  by  Professor  Joty.  of  Dub- 
lin, and  Mr.  McDonough,  of  Chicago,  the  three 
colored  screens  through  which  the  photographs 
are  taken  are  combined  by  having  a  series  of  lines 
of  these  three  compound  colors  ruled  very  closely- 
together  on  a  piece  of  glass,  every  fourth  line 
having  the  same  color.  A  single  photograph  is 
taken  through  this  composite  screen;  a  positive 
is  taken  of  this,  and  a  viewing  screen,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lines,  one  a  pure  red,  the  next  pure 
green,  the  next  pure  blue,  with  the  same  spacing 
as  in  the  taking  screen,  is  sujierimposed  on  the 
positive,  so  that  the  colored  lines  come  in  ex- 
actly the  proper  positions;  and  this  compound 
plate  is  used  as  a  transpai-ency  by  holding  it  up 
to  the  light,  or  by  looking  through  it  at  a  piece 
of  white  paper  which  is  brightly  illuminated. 

Quite  a  different  process,  although  of  the  same 
generalprinciple,  has  been  invented  by  Professor 
Wood,  of  .lohns  Hopkins  University.  It  depends 
for  the  production  of  the  pure  colors,  red.  green, 
and  blue,  upon  the  phenomena  of  diffraction 
gratings  (q.v.),  by  means  of  which  white  light 
may  lie  dispersed  into  pure  colors.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  three  gratings  ruled  on  glass,  with 
grating  spaces  such  that  one  gives  the  same 
deviation  for  the  green  as  the  other  two  do  for 
the  red  and  blue  respectively.  Three  negatives 
are  taken  of  the  natural  object,  each  through 
its  own  compound  color  screen ;  on  these  the 
three  glass  gratings  are  superimposed  each  on 
the  proper  one;  positives  are  then  taken  through 
these  compound  negatives:  the  three  images  being 
superimposed  by  suitable  lenses,  thus  forming 
a  composite  positive  of  the  natural  object  over- 
laid with  parallel  lines  suitably  spaced  and 
placed.  By  viewing  a  source  of  white  light 
through  this  plate  and  using  ))roper  optical 
means,   the   object   will   be   seen   in   its   natural 


coiors,  the  dispersed  colors  of  the  three  gratings 
serving  in  place  of  the  viewing  screens  of  the 
former  processes. 

An  entirely  different  physical  principle  is  made 
use  of  in  the  Lippmann  method  of  color  photog- 
raphy; it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  colors 
seen  by  the  eye  are  caused  by  ether-waves  of 
different  wave-number:  and  so,  under  proper 
precautions,  it  is  possible  to  have  'stationary  vi- 
brations,' so  called,  produced.  If  one  vibrates 
rapidly  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  waves  are  sent  along 
the  rope;  reflected  waves  are  produced;  and,  as 
the  direct  and  reflected  waves  are  thus  super- 
imposed, there  are  certain  points,  regularly 
spaced,  where  the  two  waves  neutralize  each 
other's  action,  while  in  between  these  'nodal' 
jjoints  the  string  vibrates  exactly  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinarj'  string  stretched  between  two  fixed 
pegs.  This  is  called  a  stationary  vibration;  and 
the  distance  between  two  nodal  points  equals 
half  the  wave-length  of  the  train  of  waves  which 
is  the  original  cause  of  the  vibration.  The  same 
phenomenon  may  be  produced  by  ether-waves  if 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  mirror.  In  Lippmann's 
process  a  photographic  plate  of  particularly  fine 
grain  is  placed  so  as  to  form  one  side  of  a 
bath  containing  mercury,  the  film  side  being 
away  from  the  mercury.  If  light  of  a  definite 
color  falls  upon  the  photographic  plate,  the 
waves  enter  the  film,  reach  the  mercury,  are 
reflected,  and  form  stationary  vibrations.  In 
.between  the  nodes  there  will  be  chemical  action, 
which  is  thus  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  parallel 
to  each  other  and  very  close  together,  their  dis- 
tance ajjart  depending  upon  the  wave-number 
of  the  light.  If  this  photographic  plate  is  now 
.suitably  developed,  the  nodal  planes  will  be  dis- 
solved out  largely,  thus  forming  of  the  film  a 
pile  of  parallel  plates  at  minute  intervals.  If 
such  a  pile  of  plates  is  viewed  with  white  light, 
it  will  appear  to  be  of  the  ,same  color  as  that  of 
the  light  which  produces  the  chemical  action, 
owing  to  the  phenomena  of  interference  (q,v,). 
Similarly,  if  the  colored  light  from  any  natural 
object  fallsnpon  the  film  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, each  color  will  produce  its  own  stationary 
vibration  and  its  own  set  of  parallel  planes, 
where  there  is  chemical  action:  and  so,  when 
developed  and  viewed  in  white  light,  the  image 
will  have  the  proper  colors  of  the  object  itself. 
(The  above  explanation  of  the  Lippmann  proc- 
ess is  not  complete;  it  offers  but  a  rough  idea 
as  to  what  takes  place.  In  fact,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  is  not  Icnown.) 

To  print  in  the  natural  colors  the  photograph 
of  any  colored  object  is  perfectly  possible  by  a 
simple  modification  of  the  method  of  Ives  or  of 
.Joly-ilcDonough,  which  A\ill  be  found  discussed 
under  Ttieee-C'oi.or  Proce.ss,  For  additional  in- 
foiTiiation  upon  the  subject  of  color  photography, 
the  reader  may  consult:  Wood,  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol,  xlvii,  (London,  1899)  ;  Joly,  Na- 
ture, vol,  liii,  (London,  1895-96)  ;  Lippmann, 
Proc.  Hoyal  Society  of  London,  vol,  Ix,  (London, 
1896)  :  Wiener,  Smithsonian  Report  (Washing- 
ton, 1896)  :  Bolas,  Tallent,  and  Senior,  A 
Handhook  of  Photography  in  Colors  (New 
York,   1900), 

COLOR  PRINTING.  See  Three-Color  Pro- 
cess;   LiTHOGRAPIIV. 

COLORS,  IMiLTTAHY  AXD  Naval.  The  term 
applied  to  the  national  flag  or  ensign  wherever 
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it  is  displayed  and  also  to  other  flags,  banners, 
or  guidons  carried  by  military  bodies,  and  usu- 
ally indicating  their  designation.  Emblems, 
banners,  or  similar  devices  have  been  in  use 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  from  remotest  an- 
tiquity. Tliey  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
past  for  their  great  moral  as  well  as  practical 
value  to  the  troops  carrying  them.  The  older, 
and  more  historic  the  colors,  the  greater  their 
moral  value ;  for  the  soldiers  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations would  vie  with  each  other  in  maintain- 
ing their  traditions,  and  adding  to  their  glory, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits of  military  valor  have  been  born  of  this 
desire.  In  practice  they  were  the  rallying-point 
of  the  organization,  the  embodiment  of  its  his- 
tory, and  the  material  symbol  of  headquarters. 
They  have  been  in  use  in  every  army  and  in 
every  age  up  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
when  they  have  been  displaced  by  the  necessities 
of  modern  scientific  warfare.  They  still  retain 
their  historic  value,  however,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  their  moral  value  also.  With  the  British, 
infantry  colors  were  originally  known  as  ensigns 
(q.v.),  each  company  carrying  its  own  color. 
This  soon  gave  way  to  the  system  at  present  in 
use,  whereby  each  regiment  or  battalion  is  sup- 
plied with  a  royal  or  King's  color,  and  a  regi- 
mental color.  The  former  is  a  Union  Jack  and 
the  latter  a  flag  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings 
(q.v.)  of  the  regiment,  with  the  blue  union  in 
the  corner  and  the  title,  number,  and  honors  of 
the  regiment  eniliroidered  upon  its  folds.  Both 
colors  are  made  of  sillc,  measure  about  three  feet 
nine  inches  by  three  feet,  and  are  each  mounted 
on  a  pole  of  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
Cavalry  regiments  of  the  Guard  carry  oblong 
standards,  and  dragoon  regiments,  guidons. 
Both  types  are  made  of  crimson  silk.  The  Royal 
Artillery.  Eo_yal  Engineers,  Lancers.  Hussars, 
and  Rifle  regiments  do  not  carry  colors.  Since 
the  Zulu  War  of  1880,  British  troops  no  longer 
take  their  colors  with  them  when  on  active  ser- 
vice.    See  Ensign. 

The  colors  carried  in  the  United  States  Army 
by  the  various  regiments  and  battalions  are  two 
in  number,  the  national  flag  (see  Flag)  and  the 
regimental  color,  both  of  which  are  of  prescribed 
size  and  form  for  the  various  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  battalions  of  engineers  carry  the  na- 
tional flag,  with  the  title  of  the  battalion  em- 
broidered in  silver  on  the  centre  stripe :  and  the 
battalion  color,  of  scarlet  silk  having  in  the  cen- 
tre a  castle,  witli  the  number  of  the  battalion 
placed  above  the  castle,  and  the  words  "U.  S. 
Engineers"  below.  The  artillery  corps  have  simi- 
lar colors,  on  which  the  corps  device  of  two 
crossed  cannon  are  emblazoned.  Infantry  regi- 
ments have  the  same  national  color  as  artillery 
and  engineers ;  the  regimental  color  being  of  blue 
silk,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  em- 
broidered in  silk  on  the  centre,  beneath  the  eagle, 
a  red  scroll  with  number  and  name  of  regiment 
embroidered  in  while;  cavalry  standards  in  size 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  carried  by  the 
infantry  and  consist  of  a  national  flag  made  of 
silk.  The  regimental  standard  is  of  yellow  silk, 
with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  em- 
broidered in  silk  on  the  centre,  beneath  the  eagle 
a  red  scroll,  with  number  and  name  of  regiment 
embroidered   in   yellow,    fringe   yellow. 

According  to  the  United  States  Army  Regula- 
tions  (1901,  sec.  244)   the  national  color  will  be 


carried  in  battle  (when  it  is  invariably  with  the 
main  body  or  reserve),  campaign,  and  on  all 
occasions  of  ceremony  in  which  two  or  more 
companies  participate.  The  regimental  color  is 
carried  in  like  eases  in  battle  and  campaign,  re- 
views and  inspections.  At  other  ceremonies  it 
is  carried  only  when  specially  ordered.  The 
names  of  battles  in  which  one  or  more  companies 
of  a  regiment,  or  of  the  battalions  of  engini'crs, 
or  of  the  artillery  corps,  have  borne  a  meritorious 
jiart  are  engraved  upon  silver  rings  fastened  on 
the  pikes  or  lances  of  the  colors.  Each  troop  of 
cavalry  and  battery  of  field-artillery  has  a 
guidon  (q.v.)  on  which  the  numbers  or  letters 
designating  the  command  are  inscribed.  Camp 
colors  are  small  flags  used  to  mark  the  location 
of  some  particular  corps,  post,  or  other  institu- 
tion. 

In  naval  usage  colors  play  an  equally  impor- 
tant part.  On  board  old-fashioned  ships  they  are 
flown  at  the  peak  of  the  spanker  gaflf,  but  on 
recent  ships  a  special  flagstaff'  fitting  in  sockets 
at  the  stern  is  used  for  the  colors.  In  port  they 
are  hoisted  at  8  a.m.  and  kept  hoisted  until  sun- 
set. On  board  ships  of  the  United  .States  Navy 
when  the  colors  are  hoisted  they  are  saluted  by 
a  call  on  the  bugle,  or  the  band,  if  there  is  one 
on  board,  plays  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
While  the  colors  are  going  up  and  the  bugle  or 
band  is  playing  all  officers  and  men  on  the  upper 
deck  face  aft  and  salute  as  the  colors  reach  the 
head  of  the  staff.  Dipping  the  colors  (i.e.  lower- 
ing them  a  short  distance  and  then  hoisting  them 
again)  is  a  species  of  compliment  or  salute,  but 
United  States  naval  vessels  are  forbidden  to  dip 
their  colors  e.xcept  in  returning  such  a  salute. 
Colors  are  half-masted  to  express  mourning  and 
hauled  down  to  indicate  surrender  or  submission. 
When  colors  are  carried  in  a  funeral  procession 
they  are_  draped  with  black  crape. 

COLOR-SEEGEANT,  sar'jent  or  ser'-.  In 
the  United  States  Army,  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer of  tlie  rank  of  sergeant  detailed  for  the  color- 
guard  (q.v.).  In  the  British  Army  he  is  the 
equivalent,  in  rank,  of  the  United  States  Army 
first  sergeant,  but  formerly  was  one  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  constituting  the  color-guard, 
from  whicli  fact  the  present  title  is  derived. 

COLORS  or  THIN  PLATES.     See  Light, 

Interference    and   Diffraction. 

COLOS'S.ffi  (Lat..  from  Gk.  KoXoircraf,  Kolos- 
sai,  also  spelled  KoXao-o-ai,  Kolassai).  An  an- 
cient city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river 
I,yeus,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Jteander.  Colossse  was 
on  one  of  the  great  ancient  trade  routes  travers- 
ing Asia  Minor,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  at  the  time  a  city  of  considerable  importance. 
Like  its  near  neighbors,  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis, 
it  j)robably  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
dyed  woolen  goods  for  which  the  region  was 
famed.  In  Roman  times  the  town  had  lost  a  large 
share  of  its  former  importance.  Cliristianity 
made  its  way  to  Colossoe  in  the  days  of  Paul,  not 
through  his  personal  visitation,  but  probably 
through  the  evangelistic  work  directed  during 
his  long  sojourn  at  Ephesus  (cf.  Acts  xix.  10). 
During  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  Paul  sent 
hither  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Colossoe  and  the  other  to  Philemon,  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  church.  (See  Colgssians;  and 
Philemon.)      During  the  third  century  a.d.  the 
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iovra  seems  to  have  been  insignificant,  perhaps 
line  to  its  not  being  able  to  recover  from  the  great 
eai-thquake  of  about  a.d.  00,  wliich  Uiid  many 
towns  in  tlie  neighborliood  in  ruins.  Its  phice 
was  taken  by  Clion;e,  tlie  modern  Ivlionas,  about 
three  miles  soulli  of  the  ancient  town. 

COL'OSSE'XJM.     See  Amphitheatre. 

COLOSSIANS,    ko-losh'i-nnz    or    k6-losh'anz, 

EPLSTLE       TO       THE         ( Gk.     Trpbs      KoXoffffaels,     SC. 

^TTKTToX^,  p7-os  Kolossoeis,  to  the  Colossiaus,  sc. 
cpistoW;  epistle).  One  of  the  New  Testament 
group  of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Colossie   (q.v. ). 

It  belongs,  with  Ejihesiaus  and  Philemon,  to  a 
closely  connected  group  of  three  writings  of  the 
Apostle,  addressed  to  this  same  general  region 
and  produced  within  the  same  general  time,  evi- 
dently at  Rome  during  the  captivity  mentioned 
in  Acts.  W'iih  Philemon  it  is  connected  by  an 
identity  of  personal  references;  to  Ephesiaiis  it 
is  bound  by  a  significant  conmiunity  of  contents. 

Its  Pauline  authorship  has  been  vigorously 
assailed  by  such  individual  critics  as  Mayer- 
lioflf  (1838)  and  Holtzmann  ( 1872) ,  and  by  such 
schools  as  that  of  Tubingen  (1845) — the  critics 
holding  that  it  gives  proof  of  a  literary  imitation 
of  other  writings  (Ephesians)  which  prevents 
it  from  being  considered  genuinely  Paul's;  the 
school  claiming  that  it  betrays  such  a  presence 
of  second  centuiy  Gnostic  ideas  as  to  make  it  nec- 
essary to  assign  it  to  that  post-Pauline  age. 
Neither  of  these  contentions  is  accepted  by  the 
best  scholars  of  the  present  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  assuming,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the 
claim  involved  in  the  Epistle's  greeting  that  it 
was  written  by  Paul,  the  document  shows  itself 
throughout  so  consistent  with  the  claim  as  to 
make  it  critically  impossible  to  deny  its  validity. 

\\ithin  the  circle  of  those  who  accept  its  Paul- 
iuity,  however,  the  chief  question  among  critics 
to-day  concerns  the  nature  of  the  errors  opposed 
by  the  Apostle.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
Epistle  the  following  facts  are  apparent:  (1) 
The  errors  had  not  so  developed  as  to  cause 
separation  from  the  Church  (the  phrase  in  ii.  19 
"not  holding  fast  to  the  Head"  could  hardly 
be  said  of  full  separatists).  (2)  The  teachers 
were  Jews,  and  Jews  of  a  Judaistie  type  (the 
references  to  circumcision  in  ii.  11  and  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  law  in  ii.  14  show  that  Paul 
was  opposing  propagandists  of  a  Jewish  legal- 
istic character).  (3)  At  the  same  time  they 
w-ent  beyond  this  type  (see  the  mention  of 
•Drink'  in  the  warning  of  ii.  16,  an  element 
which  did  not  enter  into  the  restrictions  of  the 
Judaizers;  see  also  the  designation  of  their 
position  as  being  "according  to  the  traditions  of 
men,"  ii.  8,  and  "according  to  the  precepts  and 
teachings  of  men,"  ii.  22.  which  would  not  have 
been  Paul's  way  of  designating  the  Judaistie 
position  that  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  law:  notice  also  the  absence  of  all 
antithesis  between  faith  and  works  and  of  any 
insistence  on  legalism  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  were  characteristics  of  the  Judaistie  propa- 
ganda). (4)  In  fact,  there  are  passages  which 
seem  to  show  these  teachers  to  have  been  open 
to  the  influence  of  Essenism,  though  they  do  not 
show  them  to  have  been  Essenes  (e.g.  ii.  20-23, 
which  describes  their  regulations  as  an  ascetic 
severity  toward  the  body —  6.(peiSla  — though  as- 
ceticism is  evidently  not  represented  as  practiced 


as  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  was  with  the  Essenes; 
ii.  18,  which  shows  them  to  have  been  given  to 
angel-worshiiJ,  a  cult  which  was  more  consonant 
with  Essenism  than  with  the  practice  of  Juda- 
izers, though  this  worship  was  apparently  ac- 
companied by  visions  which  were  foreign  to 
Essenism).  .  (5)  There  are  passages  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  Gnostic  elements  in 
these  errors  (e.g.  ii.  2-9,  which  give  us  character- 
istic Gnostic  terras  such  as  "the  mystery  of  God," 
"all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,"  also  ii.  10, 
which  discloses  the  distinctive  Gnostic  idea  of 
a  graded  series  of  supernatural  beings,  con- 
ceived of  as  emanations  from  God — "who  is  the 
head  of  all  principalities  and  powers."  Tliis 
idea  is  repealed  in  verse  15 — "having  despoiled 
the  principalities  and  powei's"  —  and  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  the  long  passage 
i.  15-20,  e.g.  "the  first-born  of  all  creation" — 
•'in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  prin- 
cipalities or  powers" — "He  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  Church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first- 
born from  the  dead,"  which  latter  passage,  to- 
gether with  ii.  9-11,  15,  19,  shows  the  significant 
emphasis  ))laced  by  the  Apostle  upon  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ,  in  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  worlds,  and  the  absolute  essentiality  of 
union  with  Him  in  order  to  foster  spiritual  life 
and  well-being.  This  wovild  combat  the  Gnostic 
tendency  to  subordinate  Him  to  the  category  of 
these  angelic  emanations,  which  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Errorists'  ideas).  (6) 
These  errors,  moreover,  while  vague  and  indeter- 
minate, appear  to  have  had  with  these  false 
teachers  an  inter-related  form  and  to  have  been 
promulgated  in  a  dogmatic  way  (cf.  ii.  4,  8,  18). 
being  held  forth  as  a  mysterv  for  the  initiated 
(ii.  2-3;   iii.  3). 

•  It  would  thus  seem  that  these  errors  consti- 
tuted a  teaching  of  a  more  or  less  systematic 
kind,  in  which  the  underlaying  speculative  prin- 
ci])les  were  brought  lo  bear  upon  the  rule  and 
liabit  of  life;  that  it  was  something  more  than 
mere  Judaism,  even  Jtidaistic  Judaism;  that, 
in  its  main  features,  it  was  influenced  by  the  Es- 
senic  attitude  of  mind  and  possessed  elements 
which  appear  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century.  The  great  diffietilty  is  in  historically 
locating  such  a  combination  as  is  thus  presented 
before  us. 

In  the  effort  approximately  to  accompli.sh  this 
locating  it  is  to  be  remembered:  (1)  That,  while 
these  errors  constituted  a  system  of  teaching, 
the  system  was  not  a  fully  developed  one — at  least 
Paul  does  not  so  treat  it.  (2)  That  Gnosticism 
was.  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  assimilate  Chris- 
tianity and  philosophy,  and  that  its  philosophic 
element  ^^'as  a  mystical  rather  than  a  logical 
one;  so  that  we  should  be  pre])ared  to  find  the 
place  of  its  beginnings  in  the  East  rather  than 
the  West.  (3)  That  this  attempt  at  assimilation 
was  made  on  the  principle  of  eclecticism.  Gnos- 
ticism being,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  Jewish, 
Pagan,  and  Christian  elements,  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment being  furnished  by  Essenism,  the  Pagan 
by  Hellenic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy, 
the  Christian  by  the  evangelistic  preaching.  (4) 
That  Essenism,  in  particular,  was  a  thoughtful 
tendency  working  in  all  Jewish  minds,  which, 
while  never  passing,  as  an  organization,  beyond 
Syria,  where  it  originated  in  the  second  century 
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B.C.,  yet,  as  a  dyuar.iii.-  inllufiife,  must  have  been 
more  or  less  present  tliruviglumt  the  Diaspora 
and  \vas  uot  Ukely  to  have  been  absent  even 
from  the  Jewish  membership  of  the  C'liristian 
Church.  (5)  That,  as  this  Esseuic  tendency 
came  in  contact  with  Eastern  speculation,  it 
fermented,  and  this  fermentation,  going  on  witliin 
tlie  Christian  Chureli  and  in  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity, produced  the  germs  of  Gnosticism. 

Inasmucli,  therefore,  as  this  Epistle  was  sent 
to  a  church  of  the  East,  in  the  region  where 
and  at  the  time  when  the  thoughtful  Jew  and 
the  philosophic  Greek  and  the  theosophie  Ori- 
ental were  coming  together — especially  to  tliis 
region  of  Phrygia,  the  Jews  of  which  had  been 
imported  out  of  Babylon,  and  from  which  place 
they  may  have  brought  with  them  an  Oriental 
habit  of  Jewish  thought — it  would  seem  as 
though  we  had  in  these  Colossian  errors  a  speci- 
men of  just  that  process  of  fermentation  which 
produced  the  beginnings  of  Gnosticism. 

The  attempt  of  Harnack  and  others  to  consider 
the  Apostle  as  referring  to  parish  difficulties  of 
a  purely  practical  nature,  devoid  of  all  specu- 
lative elements,  results  from  a  superficial  exege- 
sis which  does  not  take  the  Epistle  seriously. 

Bibliography.  Commentaries:  A.  Klopper 
(Berlin,  1882)  :  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (London,  1890)  ; 
H.  Oltramare,  Coininentairc  sur  Ics  cpitres  dc  .S'. 
Paul  aux  CoUossiens.  aux  Ephcsiens  et  mix  Phi- 
(ippiens  (Geneva,  1891-92,  3  vols.)  ;  H.  v.  Sodcn, 
in  Hand-Kommentar  zinn  Xciien  Testament  (Frei- 
burg, 1893);  G.  Wohlenberg,  in  Strack  and 
Ziickler,  Kommentar  (Munich,  1895)  ;  E.  Haupt, 
in  Meyer.  Kommentar  (Gottingen.  1897)  ;  T.  K. 
Abbott,  in  Internatiniwl  Critical  Commentary 
(New  York,  1807).  Introductions :  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann  (Freiburg.  1892)  :  F.  Godet.  Eng.  trans. 
(Edinburgh,  1894)  :  G.  Salmon  (London,  1894)  ; 
A.  Jiilicher  (Leipzig,  1901).  B.  Weiss,  Eng.  trans. 
(Edinburgh,  1888)  ;  Th.  Zahn  (Leipzig,  1900)  ; 
J.  Moffatt,  The  Historical  Xen-  Testament  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1901).  Discussions:  E.  T. 
Mayerhoff,  Dcr  Brief  an  die  Kolosser  (Berlin, 
1838)  ;  F.  C.  Baur.  Panhis  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1873-75)  ;  H.  J.  Holtzniann,  Kritik  dcr  Epheser 
und  Kolosserhriefe  (Leipzig.  1872)  ;  F.  A.  Henle, 
Kolossii  lunl  der  Brief  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die 
Kolosser  (Munich,  1887). 

COLOSSOCHELYS,   ko-los'so-ke'lis  (Neo-Lat., 

from  Gk.  i:o\ocr(r6s,  kolossos,  colossus  +  x^'^"'. 
cheljis.  tortoise).  A  gigantic  fossil  turtle  found 
in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  India.     See  Turtle. 

COLOS'StrS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KoXoo-ffis,  Kolos- 
sos) .  A  rare  Greek  word  of  unknown  origin, 
used  to  denote  a  statue  very  greatly  above  the 
size  of  life.  In  English,  the  adjective  colossal 
is  used  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  to  denote 
all  statues  which  exceed  the  size  of  life.  The 
colossal  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  and  innumerable  colossi  were  raised  in 
Egypt,  mostly  of  the  hardest  stone,  many  of  them 
50  to  60  feet  in  height.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  two  statues  of  Amenophis  III., 
near  Thebes,  one  of  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  'ilemnon.'  and  famed  for  its  supposed 
vocal  qualities.  But  it  was  in  the  artistic  world 
of  Greece  that  the  most  famous  colossi  appeared: 
e.g.,  the  bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  on  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  the  plume  of  whose  helmet 
and  the  point  of  whose  spear  were  landmarks 
to  sailors  between  Suniuni  and  Athens ;  another 


statue  of  the  same  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  in 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens;  and  the  (Hym])ian 
Zeus,  of  the  same  material,  the  masteri)iece  of 
Phidias,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  two 
statues  just  mentioned.  Among  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  old  world  was  reckoned  the  gigantic 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  representing  Helios,  the  sun- 
god,  the  national  deity  of  the  Rhodians.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Chares,  of  Lindus, 
a  famous  pupil  of  Lysippus.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Rhodians,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents,  apparently 
as  a  thank-offering  after  the  successful  defense  of 
the  city  against  Demetrius.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  of  bronze,  cast  in  separate  pieces,  and  to 
have  occupied  the  artist  twelve  years.  It  was  set 
up  about  B.C.  280,  but  tifty-si.x  years  later  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  in  ruins, 
until  in  a.d.  653  the  Arabs  captured  the  city 
and  sold  the  metal  to  a  Jewish  merchant.  The 
height  is  variously  stated,  but  was  probably 
about  90  feet.  The  Hellenistic  age  seems  to 
have  taken  delight  in  colossal  statues  and 
groups,  and  the  Romans  followed  the  Greeks. 
We  hear  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Samnites.  of  such 
a  size  as  to  be  visible  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
^lore  celebrated  was  a  Colossus  of  Nero,  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  of  the  enormous  height  of  110- 
or  120  feet,  from  which  the  neighboring  amphi- 
theatre is  believed  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  'Colosseum.'  At  the  death  of  Nero  the  head 
was  changed  to  that  of  t!ie  sun-god.  It  wa.s 
subsequently  moved  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  temple  of  Venus,  and  finally  disap- 
peared during  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages.  Its  later  pedes- 
tal was  discovered  in  1828,  and  may  be  seen 
between  the  Colosseum  and  the  temple  built 
by  Hadrian.  In  modern  times  many  colossal 
statues  have  been  set  up.  Especially  celebrated 
are  the  "Bavaria,"  at  Munich,  the  "Germania," 
at  the  Niederwald  on  the  Rhine,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World,"  in  New  York  Harbor. 

COLOS'TRUM  (Lat.).  A  term  applied  to 
the  first  milk  yielded  after  the  birth  of  the 
young.  It  differs  materially  from  ordinary  milk 
in  appearance  and  composition,  and  is  ordi- 
narily considered  vnifit  for  consumption  or  manu- 
facture. When  examined  under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fat  globules  of  milk,  ])eculiar  aggregations  of 
very  minute  fat  granules,  which  are  known  as 
colostrum  corpuscles,  and  wliich  are  probably  the 
debris  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland. 
The  chief  chemical  differences  between  colostrum 
and  milk  are  a  larger  percentage  of  total  solids 
(20-30),  a  much  greater  proportion  of  albumin 
and  ash,  and  much  less  milk-sugar.  The  fat 
differs  somewhat  in  character  from  tliat  of 
normal  milk,  containing  considerable  colesterine. 
Colostrum  exerts  a  purgative  effect  upon  the  new- 
born infant,  and  thus  removes  the  meconium 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  fetal  intestine. 
Colostrum  disappears  as  such  within  a  few  days 
after  parturition,  gradually  assuming  the  char- 
acteristics of  normal  milk. 

COLTEO.  A  fox-dog  (Canis  M a flella nicus) 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  larger,  redder, 
and  more  wolf-like  than  the  other  South  Ameri- 
(an  species.    See  Fox-Don. 
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COLTORTAGE  (from  Fr.  colporter,  to 
cany  mi  <iiif'.s  iiet-k.  fi'om  col,  Lat.  coUum,  neck 
-f  iioilvr.  Lat.  porlarr,  to  carry).  'Die  distri- 
bution of  religious  ])ul)licalioiis,  books,  tracts, 
and  jH'riodicals,  by  carriers  called  colporteurs. 

COLQXJHOUN,  ko-lioon'.  Archibald  Ross 
1840 — ).  An  English  traveler,  born  at  sea  oft' 
the  Ca])e  of  Good  Hope.  He  liecame  associated 
with  the  Indian  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
1871.  After  acting  as  secretary  of  the  British 
Commission  to  Siam,  he  in  1881-82  and  1883-84 
made  extensive  tours  of  exploration  in  order  to 
find  a  convenient  route  for  a  railway  between 
India  and  C'hina.  He  became  administrator  of 
Maslioiialand  in  ISflO,  and  subsequently  visited 
Central  America  as  a  representative  of  the  Pan- 
ama and  Nicaragua  canal  projects.  His  publica- 
tions include  Across  Chrysc  (2  vols.  1883)  ; 
The  Opening  of  China  (1884);  English  Policy 
■in  the  Far  East  (1885)  ;  The  Key  of  the  Pacific 
(1895)  ;  China  in  Transformation  (1898)  ;  Over- 
land to  China  (1901)  ;  he  was  also  joint  author 
of  a  Report  on  railway  communication  between 
India  and  China  (18S5)  to  the  establishment  of 
which  he  has  devoted  his  best  energies. 

COLQUHOUN,  Tonx  (1805-85).  A  Scottish 
writer  on  sport.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  in  that  city.  In 
1840  he  recorded  his  manifold  adventures  as  a 
sportsman  in  the  extremely  interesting  and  popu- 
lar volume  entitled  Tlw  Moor  and  the  Loch,  which 
has  passed  through  six  editions. 

COLQUHOUN,  Patrick  (1745-1820).  An 
English  police  magistrate  and  writer,  distin- 
guished for  his  efTorts  in  behalf  of  adminis- 
trative reform  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
•condition  of  the  poor.  He  was  born  at  Dum- 
barton, and  at  an  early  age  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  l)ecame  a  successful  merchant.  Return- 
ing to  Glasgow  in  1700.  he  became  prominent  in 
public  ati'airs.  and  in  1782  founded  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1789,  and  published  there  in  1795  his 
famous  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
in  which  he  advocated  a  complete  reform  of  the 
police  system  of  that  city.  Several  of  the  i-ecom- 
mendations  made  by  him  in  the  work,  which 
passed  through  seven  editions,  were  subsefiuently 
adopted.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  im- 
portant municipal  reforms  introduced  by  him,  he 
was  appointed  magistrate  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, in  1798. 

COLQUHOUN,  Sir  P.\trick,  or  Mac  Chom- 
BAICII  UE  (1815-91).  An  English  lawyer.  He 
was  a  great-grandson  of  Patrick  Colquhoun  (q.v.) 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster.  Cambridge, 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  service,  more  particularly 
in  Saxony,  where  he  was  counselor  of  legation 
imtil  1866.  He  also  held  the  position  of  Chief 
.Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands while  these  were  under  British  rule  (1861- 
04).  His  principal  work  is  the  Summary  of  the 
Roman  Ciril  laip    (1849-00). 

COL'QUITT,  Alfred  Holt  (1824-94).  An 
x\merican  soldier  and  politician,  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter T.  Colquitt  (q.v.).  He  was  born  in  Walton 
County,  Ga.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1844,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  following  year. 
He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  United  States 
Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War;  was 


soon  afterwards  appointed  major,  and  served  as 
an  aide  to  General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  From  1853  to  1855  he  was  a  prominent 
Democratic  member  of  Congress,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  declined  a  reuomination. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  an 
active  secessionist,  and  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Georgia  secession  convention.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army  early  in  1801 ;  quickly 
rose  from  tlie  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major- 
general  :  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  operations 
in  Virginia;  distinguished  himself  at  Antietam 
and  Petersburg,  and  was  in  command  at  tlie  liat- 
tle  of  OUistee,  Fla.  After  the  war  lie  was  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  from  1870  to  1S82.  and  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1882 
until   his   deatli. 

COLQUITT,  Walter  T.  (1799-1855).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Halifax 
County,  Va.  He  studied  at  Princeton,  read  law 
at  Milledgeville.  Ga.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1820,  and  practiced  with  eminent  success,  first  at 
Sparta  and  later  at  Cowpens.  In  1834  and  1837 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia, 
and  from  1839  until  his  resignation  in  1840  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  tlie  Federal  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  1842-43  he  was  again  in  Congress,  and 
from  1S43  vuitil  his  resignation  in  1848  was  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  originally  a 
States-rights  \Miig,  but  became  a  Van  Buren 
Democrat.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso   ( q.v. ) . 

COLT,  kolt,  Samuel  (1814-62).  An  American 
manufactur.er.  inventor  of  the  revolver.  He  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  worked  in  his 
father's  factory.  Oljtaining  a  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, he  lectured  on  that  subject  in  the  LTnited 
States  and  Canada,  and  in  1835  secured  patents 
for  a  revolving  pistol,  a  wooden  model  of  which 
he  had  made  while  at  sea  when  a  boy.  In  the 
same  year  the  Patent  Arms  Company  was  formed 
for  the  manufactui-e  of  his  invention,  but  became 
insolvent  in  1842  through  insufficient  demand  for 
its  product.  In  1847  Colt  contracted  to  make 
1000  weapons  for  General  Taylor,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  revolver,  together  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it,  set  the  business  on  a 
stable  footing,  while  new  imjirovements  were 
constantly  made  in  the  Aveapon.  In  1852  he 
built  a  large  armory  in  Hartford,  where,  besides 
firearms,  machineiy  is  made  for  their  manufac- 
ture in  other  places,  notably  at  the  English  and 
the  Russian  arsenals.  He  invented  a  battery  for 
submarine  harbor  defense,  and  in  1843  laid  and 
successfully  tested  in  New  York  Harbor  the  first 
submarine  telegraph  cable.  His  line  was  insu- 
lated with  a  comliination  of  cotton  yarn,  bees- 
wax, and  asphaltum,  incased  in  a  lead  pipe, 
gutta-percha  not  then  having  been  discovered. 

COLTON,  kol'ton,  Walter  (1797-1851).  An 
American  writer.  He  was  born  in  Rutland.  Vt.. 
graduated  at  Yale  and  Andover,  and  for  several 
years  was  ])rofessor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  Middletown  (Connecticut) 
Academy.  Tn  1831  he  became  chaplain  in  the 
iia\-y.  He  was  made  alcalde  of  Jlonterey.  Cal.. 
in  1845.  and  founded  the  Californian.  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  that  State.  He  also  built 
the  first  school-house  and  made  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  gold.  Colton 
edited  newspapers  in  Washington,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  and  published  Ship  and 
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Shore  in  Madeira,  Lifihon,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(1835);  A  Visit  to  Athena  and  Connluntinoidc 
(1830)  ;  Three  Years  in  California  (1850)  ;  and 
Deel;  and  Port  ( 1S50) ,  besides  oUior  lively  stoi'ies 
of  travel  and  the  sea. 

COLTSFOOT.     See  Tr.ssiLAiiO. 

COLU'BRID.a:  (Xco-Lat.  nom.  {)!.,  from  Lat. 
coUihir,  serpent).  The  largest  and  most  scat- 
tered family  or  group  of  snakes.  It  is  variously 
limited  by  systematic  authors,  and  has  served  as 
a  residuary  group  for  all  serpents  not  easily 
classified  elsewhere,  so  that  a  definition  is  ditii- 
cult.  The  grouj),  however,  may  be  said  to  include 
the  "common'  small,  harmless  serpents  every- 
where. The  garter-snakes,  water-snakes,  hog- 
nose,  etc.,  are  North  American  representatives  of 
this  family,  to  whicli.  indeed,  all  non-venomous 
American  snakes  belong  except  a  few  species 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

COLTJGO,  ku-loo'go,  or  Kaguan.   See  Cobego. 

COLXJM'BA,  Saint,  Saint  Colum-cille,  or 
Saint  C'olm  (521-597).  An  Irish  missionary, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  British  Isles.  He  was  born 
at  Gartan,  County  Donegal,  northwest  Ireland, 
December  7.  521.  His  father  was  Fedhilmidh,  of 
the  powerful  Clan  O'Donnell,  and  related  to  sev- 
eral of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  and  West  Scotland: 
his  mother  was  Eithne.  who  also  boasted  royal 
ancestry.  He  studied  first  at  iloville.  County 
Down,  five  miles  south  of  Bangor,  on  Belfast 
Lough,  under  Bishop  Saint  Finnian.  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  him;  next  mider  another  Saint 
Finnian,  at  Clonard,  who  ordained  him  a  priest. 
He  was  early  distinguished  by  his  piety,  and  the 
name  Columba,  i.e.  dove,  was  recognized  as  an 
appropriate  one.  He  showed  rare  monastic  zeal. 
In  545  he  founded  tlie  church  and  monastery  of 
Derry,  and  in  553  those  of  Durrow,  not  far  west 
of  Dublin.  The  latter  became  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  both  places  the  saint  is  still  com- 
memorated by  a  well  and  a  stone.  He  founded 
other  monasteries,  the  chief  of  wliich  was  Kells. 
In  5(51  he  embroiled  himself  in  the  civil  strifes  of 
his  country  and  was  charged  with  having  incited 
the  bloody  battle  of  Culdreimhne  (now  Coola- 
drummon),  because  he  appealed  to  his  tribe  to 
defend  by  force  of  arms  the  copy  of  the  Latin 
Psalter  which  he  had  made  from  one  borrowed 
of  his  old  teacher.  Saint  Finnian  of  JMoville.  But 
for  being  thus  the  occasion  of  bloodshed  he  was 
censured  by 'an  Irish  ecclesiastical  .synod,  and 
recommended  to  do  penance  by  foreign  mission- 
ary labor.  Accoi'dingly.  in  5(i3,  he  headed  a 
little  company  of  twelve  disciples  and  sailed 
across  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  landed 
upon  the  little  island  of  Hy,  since  called  I-colum- 
cille,  but  better  knowTi  as  lona.  It  lies  just 
opposite  Oban.  There  he  began  the  great  work 
of  converting  the  Picts,  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame.  His  missionary  operations  were  prob- 
ably very  simple,  consisting  of  persistent  per- 
sonal appeals.  In  the  legends  which  are  told 
about  him,  as  in  the  life  of  him  liy  Adam- 
nan  ^nd  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  a  Celtic  JIS.  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  preserved  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  edited  by  .John  Stuart  for  the 
Spalding  Club  (Aberdeen,  1869),  the  miraculous 
enters.  Many  miraculous  occurrences  are  nar- 
rated of  him,  whose  traditions  still  linger  in  the 
scenes  of  his  labors.  He  promoted  monasti- 
cism,  overenme  the  opposition  of  the  Druids,  made 


many  converts,  including  royal  personages,  and 
founded  many  churches.  As  in  Ireland,  so  in  Scot- 
land, he  took  part  in  secular  all'airs,  and  at  least 
one  battle  is  said  to  have  been  incited  by  him. 
He  died  at  lona  at  midnight  beUvcen  .lune  8  and 
!l,  51)7,  and  left  an  ini[>erishalilc  name.  With 
loving  care  his  boiu's  wi're  enshrined,  and  his 
relies — the  stone  i)ilUnv  on  which  he  slejit,  the 
books  lie  loved  so  well,  the  stall  which  was  the 
symbol  of  his  pastoral  authority,  and  other 
objects  whicli  he  had  used — were  long  preserved 
and  exhibited.  Columba  was  a  poet,  and  three 
Latin  liynuis  now  extant  are  attributed  to  him. 
In  one  of  them,  the  "Altus  Prosator,"  published 
with  an  English  paraplirase,  by  .John.  .Manpiis 
of  Bute  (Edinburgh,  1872),  each  strophe  begins 
with  a  different  letter,  in  aljihabetical  order. 
Besides  these,  some  Celtic  poems  are  attributed 
lo  him,  and  a  Rule  (printed  in  Celtic  and  Eng- 
lish in  Haddon  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecele- 
siastieal  Documents,  ii.  119,  and  in  English  only 
in  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  508). 

Columba  was  an  ascetic,  capable  of  any 
amount  of  deprivation.  He  was  an  eager  stu- 
dent and  nmde  copies  with  his  own  hand  of 
documents  which  fell  in  his  way.  Two  of  these 
■ — the  Bool:  of  Kells  and  the  Bool:  of  Durrow 
— were  long  preserved.  His  energy*  sometimes 
led  him  to  harsh  actions,  but  that  he  was  tender- 
hearted the  affection  of  his  monks  evinces.  He 
seems  to  have  had  original  ideas  upon  Church 
government;  for  Bede  writes  of  lona  that  its 
ruler  was  "an  abl)ot,  who  is  a  priest,  to  whose 
direction  all  the  i)rovince.  and  even  the  bishops, 
contrary  to  the  usual  method,  are  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  their  first  teacher 
[Columba],  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest 
and  a  monk"  (Eccles.  Hist.,  iii.  4).  Bede  then 
criticises  the  Columban  monks  because  they  did 
not,  until  715,  keep  Easter  after  the  Western 
manner,  but  upon  the  14th  of  Ni.san,  or  what- 
ever day  it  came,  as  the  Eastern  Church  did. 
Other  peculiarities  of  the  Columban  monks,  pre- 
suming that  they  followed  the  Irish  models,  wa.s 
that  they  Jived  in  huts  grouped  around  a  church 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall;  each  hut  had  its 
head,  but  all  were  under  the  abbot,  who  per- 
formed episcopal  functions  though  not  usually 
a  bishop,  and  was  a  spiritual  father  to  all  the 
community,  and  when  he  pleased  summoned  all 
the  members  to  him  by  ringing  a  hand-bell,  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  ofiice.  The  monks  dressed 
in  an  undergarment  covered  by  a  coarse  woollen 
wrapper  fastened  around  the"  waist  by  a  rope. 
They  shaved  the  front  ]iart  of  their  heads  from  a 
line  drawii  over  the  top  from  ear  to  ear.  Their 
religious  services  were  numerous  and  strictly 
attended  to.  but  the  rest  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  labor,  either  in  working  upon  their  fields  and 
tending  cattle  (for  they  raised  what  they  needed 
for  their  support),  or  in  copying  books,  particu- 
larly the  Bible,  or  in  studying  or  in  teaching 
others.  Latin  was  spoken  as  well  as  Celtic,  and 
was  employed  by  them  in  writing.  Some  of  the 
monastic  conmiunities  contained  famous  schools, 
where  Greek  and  even  Hebrew  were  taught.  The 
continuance  of  the  memory  of  Saint  Columba  in 
Scotland  is  shov\-n  by  the  fact  that  his  is  one 
of  the  conunonest  names  given  to  a  church, 
even  to-day.  among  the  Presbyterians.  The  life 
of  Saint  Columba  was  writtenby  two  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  abbacy  of  lona— Cuimine  Ailbhe, 
seventh    abbot    (057-09),    whose    De    Virtiitihiis 
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Sancti  Columhce  (printed  by  Pinkeiton,  London, 
1789;  Paisley.  1880)  was  incorporated  in  tlie 
Vita  Sancti  Columhw  of  Adamnan,  the  ninth 
abbot  (679-704).  But  both  these  writers  are 
concerned  not  so  mucli  with  the  life  as  with  the 
prophecies,  miracles,  and  other  nnusnal  phenom- 
ena wliieh  were  ascribed  to  their  subject,  and  so 
the  amount  of  real  hioj;raphical  facts  is  very 
small.  This  "life'  by  Saint  Adamnan  is.  how- 
ever, one  of  tlie  best  of  the  medifeval  lives  of 
saints.  It  has  lieen  edited  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, first  by  W.  Reeves  (Dublin,  1857),  and 
again  upon  Reeves's  edition  by  J.  T.  Fowler 
(Latin  text  and  English  notes,  Oxford,  1894; 
English  translation  of  the  text,  1895). 

COLTJM'B.ffi  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  columha, 
dove ) .  An  order  of  liirds,  containing  the  pigeons 
(Columbidse  and  allied  families)  and  the  dodos 
(Didiidie).     See  DoDO;   Dove;   Pigeox. 

COLUM'BAN,  or  COL'XJMBA'NTJS,  S.wnt 
(543-015).  One  of  tlie  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent of  the  many  missionaries  wliom  Ireland 
sent  to  the  Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages.  He 
was  born  in  Leinster.  Having  studied  under 
Saint  Congall,  in  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor, 
in  Ulster,  he  passed  over  to  France,  accompanied 
by  twelve  companions,  and  in  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Vosges  ilonntains,  founded  the  monasteries  of 
Anegray,  Luxeuil,  and  Fontaine.  His  adherence 
to  tlie  Irish  rule  for  calculating  Easter  involved 
him  in  controversy  with  the  French  bishops 
about  605 ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  courage  with 
which  he  rebuked  the  vices  of  the  Burgundian 
Court  led  to  his  expulsion  from  France.  Passing 
through  Switzerland  into  Lombardy,  he  founded, 
in  612,  the  famous  Monastery  of  Bobbio.  in  the 
Apennines,  where  he  died  on  Novemlier  21.  615. 
The  writings  of  Saint  C'olumbau,  wliicli  are 
wholly  in  Latin,  consist  of  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment "of  his  monastery,  a  few  poems,  several  let- 
ters on  ecclesiastical"  affairs,  and  sixteen  short 
sermons.  His  monastic  rule  lias  been  printed 
more  than  once;  but  the  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  is  in  Patrick  Fleming's  CuUectanea 
Sacra,  published  at  Augsburg  in  1621.  and  at 
Louvain  in  1667.  It  is  reprinted  in  Migne.  Pa- 
trol. Latina,  Ixxx.  Of  the  sermons  of  Saint  Co- 
lumlian.  JI.  Guizot  remarks  that  "the  flights  of 
imagination,  the  pious  transports,  the  rigorous 
application  of  principles,  the  warfare  declared 
against  all  vain  or  hypocritical  compromise,  give 
to  the  words  of  the  preacher  that  passionate 
authority  which  may  not  always  and  surely  re- 
form the  soul  of  his  hearers,  but  which  dominates 
over  them,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  exercises 
paramount  swav  over  their  conduct  and  their 
life."  The  toWof  San  Colombano.  in  Lombardy, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Irish  monk,  as  the  town 
and  Canton  of  Saint  Gall  (q.v.),  in  Switzerland, 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  most  favored  of  his 
disciples.  For  his  life,  consult:  Jonas,  who 
was  almost  a  contemporary  and  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors as  the  Abbot  of  Bobbio,  in  ISIigne.  Patro- 
loqia  Cursus  Complettts  (Paris.  1857-60)  :  also 
W.  F.  Besser,  (Leipzig.  1857)  ;  and  J.  K.  Zim- 
mermann   (Saint  Gall,  1865). 

COLTJMBABITJM  (Lat.,  dove-cote,  from  co- 
himbn.  dove).  From  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
dove-cote,  the  name  given  to  the  niches  in  Roman 
burial-places  arranged  in  rows  around  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchral  chambers  to  receive  the  little 


urns  or  sarcophagi  of  marble  or  terra-cotta  con- 
taining the  aslies  of  the  deceased:  finally,  to  the 
sepulchral  chamber  itself.  Tombs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  cliielly  used  by  the  jioorer  classes  who 
could  not  afford  separate  tombs,  and  were  erect- 
id  by  great  families  for  their  slaves  and  depen- 
dents, or  by  funeral  associations  or  corporations 
under  the  Empire.  Several  perfect  examples 
have  been  found  near  Rome;  among  them,  those 
of  the  Vigna  Codini.  at  the  Licinian  Gardens. 
Others  exist  at  Xaples  and  elsewhere  in  Italy. 
The  ustriiia,  or  places  for  incinerating  the 
bodies,  were  attached  to  the  columbaria.  In 
recent  times  the  term  columbarium  is  applied  to 
a  room  or  hall  connected  with  a  crematory,  and 
provided  witli  niches  for  the  cinerary  urns. 

COLUM'BA'S  ISLE.  The  poetic  name  for 
the  island  of  lona,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  ^^•here  Saint  Columba,  "The  Apostle  of 
Caledonia,'  founded  a  monastery  about  565,  and 
was  biiried  in  597. 

COLUM'BIA  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Cohimljus). 
The  name  under  which  the  L'nited  States  is  usu- 
ally personified. 

COLUMBIA.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  region,  west  of  the  Rocky  ilountains,  em- 
bracing British  Columbia  and  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

COLUMBIA.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  144  miles  west-northwest  of 
Saint  Louis;  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  con- 
nected by  a  branch  with  the  ^Missouri.  Kansas 
and  Texas  system  (Map:  Missouri.  D  3).  It 
has  flouring  and  planing  mills,  elevators,  and 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements;  also 
farming,  fruit-growing,  and  stock-raising  inter- 
ests. The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, organized  in  1842;  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; and  of  institutions  for  women.  Christian 
College  (Christian),  established  in  1851.  and 
Stephens  College  (Baptist),  founded  in  1856. 
The  monument"  to  Thomas  Jefferson  originally 
erected  in  Monticello.  Va.,  is  located  here,  also  a 
State  hospital  and  a  United  States  Government 
experiment  station.  Settled  in  1S20.  Colum- 
bia is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  citv  council.  Population,  in  1890,  4000; 
in  1900.  .5651. 

COLUMBIA.  A  borough  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  28  miles  southeast  of  Harrisbnrg:  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  here  more  tlian  -a  mile  wide, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania, 
E  3).  It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  its 
manufactures  including  boilers  and  engines,  iron, 
laundry  machinery,  silk,  lace,  shirts,  wagons, 
brushes,  flour,  novelties,  malt  liquors,  stoves, 
etc.  Wrightville.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
is  connected  with  the  borough  by  one  of  the  long- 
est bridges  in  the  l'nited  States.  The  place  was 
founded  in  1726  by  English  Quakers  from  Ches- 
ter County,  and  was  for  many  years  called 
Wright's  Ferry.  In  1789  it  was  proposed  to 
locate  the  capital  of  the  United  States  here.  In 
June.  1863,  the  original  bridge  was  burned  to 
prevent  the  Confederate  troops  from  marching  on 
Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1890,  10,199;  in 
1900.   12.310. 

COLUMBIA.  The  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
and  county-seat  of  Richland  County,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Congaree  River  below  the  junction 
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of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  84  miles  north- 
east of  Augusta.  Oa.,  and  137  miles  northwest 
of  Charleston;  on  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  and  the  Sealioard  Air  Line  railroads 
(llap:  South  Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  at  the  head 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  and  is  on  the 
Columliia  Canal,  which  furnislies  abundant 
water-power  (13.000  horse-power).  The  city  is 
handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  well  shaded 
and  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  fine  park. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  Capitol, 
court-house,  city  hall,  the  State  insane  asylum, 
and  the  State  penitentiary.  The  city  niaintaiii> 
a  municipal  hosjiital  and  a  public  library.  The 
educational  institutions  include  the  South  Caro- 
lina College,  opened  in  180,3;  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Columbia  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  opened  in  1859; 
Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  opened  in  1890; 
Allen  University  (African  ilethodist  Episcopal), 
opened  in  1881;  and  Benedict  College  (Baptist) 
for  colored  students.  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  a 
very  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  prin- 
cipally in  cotton;  and  there  are  also  sash  and 
door  factories,  iron-works,  foundries,  and  ma- 
chine-shops, etc.  The  government  of  the  city, 
under  a  charter  of  1854,  revised  in  1894.  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  two 
years,  and  a  city  council  elected  by  wards.  The 
executive  appoints  one  trustee  in  public  schools; 
and  the  city  clerk,  auditor,  engineer,  police  com- 
missioners, and  clerk  of  market  are  all  selected 
by  the  council.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,   15,353;    in  1900,  21,108. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  a  more  central 
place  of  government  than  Charleston,  the  Legis- 
lature in  1780  ordered  Columbia,  which  had  been 
settled  about  1700,  to  be  laid  out,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  it  met  there  for  the  first  time.  On 
February  17,  18(i5,  General  Sherman,  at  the 
head  of  the  Union  army,  entered  Columbia,  and 
that  night  a  fire  broke  out,  laging  for  a  day, 
which  destroyed  three-fifths  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing the  old  State  House  and  its  library  of  23.000 
volumes,  a  convent,  several  churches,  the  rail- 
road depot,  and  much  cotton.  After  the  war, 
however,  Columbia  rapidly  recovered  its  pros- 
perity. 

COLUMBIA.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Maury  County.  Tenn.,  45  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville, on  Duck  River,  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis,  and  other  railroads  (ilap;  Tennessee, 
D  5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
region,  and  an  important  grain  and  live-stock 
market.  It  controls  large  phosphate  interests, 
and  has  cotton  and  flouring  mills,  jnimp-factorv, 
etc.  A  United  States  arsenal  is  located  here. 
Settled  in  1811,  Columbia  was  first  incorporated 
in  1822.  It  is  governed  under  a  revised  charter 
of  1893,  which  pr'ovides  for  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  council  elected  on  a  gen- 
eral'ticket."  Population,  in  1890,  5370;  in  1900, 
(iO.52. 

COLUMBIA,  British.  See  Briti.sh  Colum- 
bia. 

COLUMBIA,   DiSTBiCT  of.     See  Di.strict  of 

Columbia. 

COLUMBIA  CITY.  The  county-seat  of 
Whitley  Comity.  Ind.,  about  100  miles  north  by 
east  of  Indianapolis;     on  the  Wabash   and  the 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne  and  Chicago  railroads 
(.Map:  Indiana,  D'I).  Population,  in  1890, 
3027  ;     in    19(10,  2975. 

COLUM'BIAD.  A  heavy  gun  invented  by 
Colonel  Bomford  and  combining  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  gun.  howitzer,  and  mortar,  answer- 
ing in  this  respect   to  the  modern  l)recch-l()ading 
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rifled  mortar  or  howitzer.  It  appeared  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  was  in  use  until  a'fter 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  See  Artillery;  also 
Balllstics;  Guns,  Naval;  and  Ordnance. 

COLUMBIAD,  The.  A  lengthy  poem,  by 
.Joel  Barlu\\  (1807),  enlarged  from  his  previous 
li'siojt  of  Columbus  (1787),  and  incorporating 
also. some  of  his  other  poems. 

■  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.    See  World's 

Columbian  Exi-ositiox. 

COLUMBIA    or    OR'EGON    RIVER.      One 

of  tlic  largest  rivers  of  North  America,  rising  in 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains  in 
British  Columbia,  in  about  latitudi.-  50"  N.  and 
longitude  110"  W.  (Map:  Washington,  E  4).  It 
flows  at  first  northwest  as  far  as  latitude  53°, 
and  then  turns  sharply  on  itself  and  flows  south 
into  Washington.  Just  before  crossing  the  boun- 
dary, it  is  joined  by  the  Pend  Oreille  River 
(Clarke's  River  or  Fork),  a  large  branch  fiom 
the  east.  In  Washington  it  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course,  at  first  south  (to  its  junction  with 
Spokane  River),  then  west,  then  south,  and 
then  southeast  to  the  Oregon  line  in  about 
longitude  119°  W.  Near  the  Oregon  boundary 
it  is  joined  by  its  largest  branch,  Sn.ake  River, 
which  rises  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Below  the 
point  of  junction  the  river  flows  in  a  west- 
erh'  direction,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Oregon  and  \\'ashington  over  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  Pacific,  being  joined  on  its 
way  by  the  John  Day,  Deschutes,  and  Willam- 
ette rivers  from  the  south.  Its  head-waters 
drain  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  on  the  west 
from  about  latitude  54°  N.  to  about  latitude 
42°  N.  Its  length  is  1300  to  1400  miles.  Its 
drainage  area  is  fully  300.000  square  miles,  and 
its  low-water  flow  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  is  108,- 
000  culiie  feet  per  second.  The  river  is  broken 
by  falls  and  rapids  into  many  separate  portions; 
the  first  navigable  reach  is  that  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Dalles,  190  miles  in  length.  From  Celilo, 
13  miles  above  the  Dalles,  it  is  navigable  to  Priest 
Rapids.  198  miles,  and  for  several  shorter 
stretches  farther  up,  the  total  navigable  length 
amounting  to  750  miles.  The  total  navigable 
mileage  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches  is 
2132  miles.  The  important  city  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  is  built  on  its  northern  bank,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Willamette,  and  Astoria, 
Oregon,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  value  of  the  river  as  a  waterwa,v  is  lessened 
bv  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  its  month  is 
obstructed   by   a   bar.      Large   vessels,   however. 
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ascend  the  Cohiiiibia  to  Vancouver,  and  also  the 
Willamette  to  Portland.  The  tide  ascends  to  the 
cascades  about  1.50  miles  from  the  sea,  which  are 
overcome  bj'  vessels  through  a  lock  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  (See  Jetty.) 
The  Columbia  is  famous  for  its  salmon  fisheries. 
This  great  river  was  long  vaguely  believed  to 
exist.  Its  mouth  was  discovered  only  in  1792,  by 
Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  own  vessel  in  place  of  the  name 
Oregon,  It  was  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1804-05, 

COLUMBIA   SALMON.      See  Quinnat.   • 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  One  of  the 
oldest  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  situated  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
step  toward  its  foundation  was  the  authorization 
in  174fi  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  public  lot- 
teries for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the 
Province  of  New  York.  The  proceeds,  amounting 
in  1751  to  £344.3  18s,,  were  vested  in  a  board 
of  ten  trustees,  of  whom  seven  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  preponderating  Eng- 
lish inHuenee  thus  represented,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trustees  for  a  royal  charter,  excited 
much  op])osition  in  New  York,  where  it  was 
thought  that  the  college  should  be  entirely  an 
American  institution.  Nevertheless,  a  charter 
for  'King's  College'  was  obtained  from  George 
II.  in  1754,  and  the  management  of  this  college 
was  vested  in  a  corporation  composed  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  and  other  Crown  officers  ex  officio,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  tlie  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  churches,  and  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen of  New  York.  In  the  following  year  Trin- 
ity Church  conveyed  a  considerable  plot  of  land 
to  the  college  on  condition  that  its  ])residents 
siiould  always  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  antl  that  the  Church  Liturgj-  should  be 
read  in  the  college  mornings  and  evenings.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  was  installed  as 
the  first  president;  and  in  1756  the  erection  of 
a  college  building  was  begun  near  what  is  now 
West  Broadway  and  jMurray  Street,  In  17(;4 
Dr.  .Johnson  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  ilyles 
Cooper.  Under  President  Cooper  the  college 
prospered,  and  a  medical  department  was  found- 
ed in  1707:  but  President  Cooper  was  a  Royal- 
ist, and,  becoming  involved  in  1774  in  a  political 
controversy  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  still 
an  undergraduate,  was  presently  mobbed  at  his 
house,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  England.  In 
1776  the  college  buildings  were  seized  by  the 
Conmiittee  of  Safety  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
the  college  exercises  were  practically  suspended 
until  1784.  when  the  institution  reopened  as 
Columbia  College,  under  a  State  charter,  vesting 
its  control  largely  in  political  officers.  This, 
however,  proved  unsatisfactory:  and  in  1787  a 
new  charter  was  granted  similar  to  the  original 
one  except  as  to  the  denominational  clause,  and 
the  management  of  the  institution  was  vested  in 
a  self-perpetuating  board  of  twenty-four  trustees. 
About  this  time  the  income  of  the  college  was 
£13.30,  while  its  faculty  numliered  six,  three  giv- 
ing instruction  in  medicine  and  three  in  the 
arts.  New  life  was  given  to  the  institution  in 
1792  by  a  grant  from  the  State  of  £7900  out- 
right and  of  £750  for  seven  years.  The  faculty 
was  enlarged,  and  Mr.  .James  Kent,  afterwards 
the  famous   Chancellor  Kent,  was  elected   to  a 


professorship  of  law.  But  the  State  refused 
further. funds  in  1799,  and  the  college  sulTercd 
seriously  in  consequence.  In  1813  the  medical 
school  was  incorporated  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

in  1814  the  Legislature  granted  the  college 
a  strip  of  land  known  as  the  Ilosack  Botanical 
Garden,  extending  from  Forty-seventh  to  Fifty- 
first  Street,  and  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  nearly 
Sixth  Avenue,  as  a  reimbursement  for  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  belonging  to  the  college  which 
were  ceded  by  the  State  on  the  settlement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  grants.  For  many  years  this 
jiropcrty  yielded  no  income :  but  at  present  it  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue.  In  1823  Pro- 
fessor Kent  was  reappointed  to  the  chair  of  law 
and  delivered  his  famous  lectures,  which  were, 
in  1826,  published  as  Kent's  Comincntdrics.  In 
1830  the  contemplated  establishment  of  a  rival 
institution  in  the  city  of  New  York  spurred  on 
tbe  board  of  trustees  to  new  activity.  The 
full  course  was  enlarged,  and  scientific  and  lit- 
erary courses  were  instituted,  designed  for  spe- 
cial students.  In  this  Columbia  would  seem  to 
have  anticipated  its  future  development  as  a  imi- 
versity.  But  the  time  for  such  a  project  was 
not  ripe,  and  the  special  courses  were  discon- 
tinued in  1843,  though  their  major  subjects  were 
continued  in  its  full  course.  In  1857,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the  college  was  re- 
moved to  the  site  bounded  by  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  Streets  and  ^ladison  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nues, and  a  postgraduate  course,  combining  all 
the  features  of  a  university,  was  projected  as  part 
of  a  general  plan  of  expansion.  In  1858  a  law 
school  was  established.  Beginning  with  35  stu- 
dents, it  had  an  attendance  of  171  in  1804.  In 
18C0  a  nominal  union  was  efi'ected  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  To  meet  the  in- 
creasing need  of  mining  and  other  engineers,  Co- 
lumbia College  established,  in  1864,  the  School  of 
Mines  and  iletallurg;^'. 

Dr.  Frederick  A,  P.  Barnard  succeeded  Presi- 
dent King  in  1864  and  a  new  era  of  progress  be- 
gan. Dr.  Barnard  Mas  a  friend  of  classical  learn- 
ing, but  he  held  that  a  system  of  education  not 
supported  by  popular  sanction  can  never  be  made 
an  efficient  instrument  of  culture :  and  when  the 
attendance  at  the  college  fell  to  116  in  1S72.  the 
fact  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
college  curriculum.  In  1880  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science  was  established,  and  in  1881  a 
department  of  architecture  was  instituted  in  the 
School  of  Jlines,  In  1883  a  course  of  stiuly 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  college  fac- 
ility was  designed  for  women,  and  in  1887  women 
were  authorized  to  receive  the  degree  of  B,A,.  but 
this  ])ractice  was  discontinued  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Barnard  College  (c],v.)  for  women  in 
1SS9.  When  President  i?arnard  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  president,  Columbia  College  consisted  of 
the  college,  an  inchoate  School  of  Jlincs.  the 
Law  School,  and  a  nominally  associated  ^Medical 
School.  Twenty-five  years  later,  at  the  close  of 
President  Barnard's  administration,  Columbia 
College  comprised  the  college,  the  School  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Political  Science,  and  the  School  of 
^Mines  and  iletallurgv.  including  the  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Applied  Chem- 
istry, and  Architecture,  The  university  had  in- 
creased greatly  in  size,  and  the  elective  system 
had  been  largely  introduced. 

Upon  President  Barnard's  death,  in  1889,  the 
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Hon.  Seth  Low  was  elected  as  his  siiecessor.  He 
found  several  flourishing  but  loosely  connected 
schools,  whose  work  he  correlated,  reorganized, 
and  consolidated.  In  1891  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  surrendered  its  charter  and 
became  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  College. 
In  1890  the  School  of  Philosophy  was  estab- 
lished, taking  charge  of  the  advanced  work  in 
philosophy,  psychology,  education,  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature.  In  1S!)2  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics, 
mineralog}^  chemistry,  etc.,  combined  to  form 
the  School  of  Pure  Science.  The  several  schools 
of  engineering  were  in  1896  organized  into  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences.  In  the  same  year 
the  name  'Columbia  University'  was  adopted  to 
designate  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
name  'Columbia  College'  was  restricted  to  the 
undergraduate  department.  In  ISIIS  'leachei-s 
College  (q.v.)  became  affiliated  with  Columbia, 
and  in  1900  Barnard  College  became  a  part 
of  the  university.  On  President  Low's  resigna- 
tion in  1901,  Professor  Xicholas  Slurray  Butler 
was  elected  to  succeed  liim. 

Columbia  LTniversity  at  present  comprises  the 
following  schools  and  colleges:  (1)  Columbia 
College.  The  college  confers  the  degree  of  B.A. 
and  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  mostly 
elective.  Its  students  register  under  any  of  the 
university  faculties  in  their  fourth  year,  thus 
practically  shortening  the  college  course,  in  the 
ease  of  students  who  take  up  professional  courses, 
to  three  years.  In  1902,  the  date  for  all  the 
statistics  of  attendance  quoted,  the  number 
of  students  in  the  college  was  492.  The  col- 
lege offers  72  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150, 
and  a  number  of  prizes.  (2)  Barnard  College. 
This  is  an  undergraduate  school  for  women, 
and  its  management  is  vested  in  a  separate 
board  of  trustees.  It  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree.  Graduates  of  Barnard  College 
are  admitted  to  the  university  as  candidates  for 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees;  but  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  Columbia  University,  except 
Teachers  College,  are  as  yet  not  open  to  women. 
Barnard  College  has  an  attendance  of  339.  (3) 
The  School  of  Law,  which  offers  courses  covering 
a  period  of  three  years  and  leading  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  On  certain  s])ecified  conditions  its  stu- 
dents may  also  earn  the  LL.M.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Twenty  scholarships  are  available  for  students; 
its  attendance  is  400.  (4)  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  With  this  are  connected 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
the  world,  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital. 
It  confers  the  M.D.  degree,  and  under  special  con- 
ditions its  students  also  may  earn  the  M.A.  de- 
gree. It  has  an  attendance  of  809  students.  (5)  The 
Schools  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science.  These  have  charge  of  the  graduate 
courses  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  natu- 
ral sciences,  public  law,  history,  literature,  phil- 
ology, philosophy,  psyehologj',  anthropology,  and 
education.  Their  courses  lead  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  The  student  registration  is  508. 
(0)  The  School  of  Applied  Science,  which  is 
composed  of  the  schools  of  Chemistry,  i\Iines  and 
Engineering,  and  offers  courses  covering  periods 
of  four  vears,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  E.JI., 
Met.E.,  B.S.,  C.E.,  E.E..  and  Mech.E.,  also 
graduate  courses  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
The  total  attendance  is  V)26.  (7)  The  courses  in 
fine  arts,  comprising  the  course  in  architecture, 


leading  to  the  degree  of  U.S.,  and  the  courses  in 
music,  were  placed  in  1902  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  president  of  the  university. 
(8)  Teachers  College,  one  of  the  leading  schools 
for  the  training  of  teacliers  in  the  world,  offers 
courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  ilegree  and  to  the 
several  Teachers  College  diplomas.  It  is  open 
to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.  It  constitutes 
a  separate  corporation.  It  has  an  attendance  of 
634  students.  (9)  The  Sunmier  .School  of  the 
university,  designed  especially  for  teachers,  was 
organized  in  1900  and  has  become  a  permanent 
feature.     The  attendance  in  1902  was  643. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  divided 
between  a  board  of  24  trustees,  of  which  the 
President  is  a  member,  having  charge  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  institution ;  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  composed  of  the  President,  the 
Dean,  and  a  delegate  from  each  school  or  college, 
to  whose  care  are  confided  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  luiiversity,  subject  to  tlic  reserved 
power  of  control  of  the  trustees  and  the  several 
faculties  in  charge  of  the  resjjcctive  schools. 
Tiie  total  valuation  of  the  university  properly 
and  endowments  is  about  .'i;20,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  university  in  1901  were  $836,108.56. 
and  the  expenses  $844,329.85.  The  library  num- 
bers about  315.000  volumes,  including  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  and  the  famous  Pha?ni.x 
collection,  but  exclusive  of  unbound  pamphlets. 
A  number  of  societies  make  it  the  depository  of 
their  rare  collections  of  books.  In  1897  Co- 
lumbia University  removed  to  its  new  buildings 
on  Morningside  Heights.  The  princi])al  build- 
ings, grouped  around  the  library,  the  gift  of  ex- 
President  Low,  are  the  Ilavenieyer,  Fayer- 
weather,  and  Schernicrhorn  Halls,  and  the  Engi- 
neering Building  and  Ear!  Hall.  The  gymna- 
sium is  part  of  the  building  of  the  Alunuii 
Jlemorial  Hall.  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College  occupy  buildings  of  their  own  outside  of 
the  campus.  Earl  Hall  represents  the  religious 
interests  of  the  university. 

Columbia  University  is  intimately  connected 
with  many  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
New  York.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  CoUnnbia 
professors  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Historj',  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  and 
at  Cooper  Union.  Students  of  botany  are  per- 
mitted to  imrsue  lines  of  research  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  where  courses  in  special 
investigation  are  conducted  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professors.  The  university  offers  free 
tuition  to  students  in  the  several  theological 
seminaries  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and 
these  institutions  reciprocate  the  privilege.  The 
university  also  offers  26  fellowships,  ranging 
from  $500  to  .$1300  a  year,  and  34  graduate 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150  each.  The  total 
luunber  of  students  attending  the  university  is 
3032.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  established  in  1893,  are  published  a 
large  number  of  works,  monographs,  and  serial 
studies,  written  by  professors  and  post-graduate 
students,  and  exhibiting  the  results  of  original 
research  in  various  of  the  university  depart- 
ments. There  are  also  published  the  PoUticnl 
Krience  Qtiartcrlii,  and  the  f'olumhin  T'liircrfiil!/ 
Qunrfrrhi.  formerly  the  Columbia  Btillclin.  The 
presidents  of  the  university  have  been:  Sam- 
uel .Johnson,  D.D.  (1754-C3);  Mvles  Cooper, 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.  (1763-76):  William's.  Johnson, 
LL.D.   (17871800)  ;  Charles  H.  Wharton,  S.T.D. 
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(1801-11);  William  Harris,  S.T.D.  (1811-29); 
William  A.  Duer,  LL.D.  (1829-42);  Nathaniel 
F.  Moore.  LL.D.  (  1842-49)  :  Charles  King,  LL.D. 
(1849-64);  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard.  S.T.D., 
LL.D.  (1864-89)  :  Seth  Low,  LL.D.  (1890-1902)  ; 
Nicholas  Mnrray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.   (1902—). 

Consult:  George  H.  Moore,  The  Origin  and 
Earhi  Uistori/  of  Coiiiiiibia  College  (New  York, 
1890)  ;  John  B.  I'ine.  Charter,  Acts,  and  Official 
Documents  of  Cohimhia  College  (New  York, 
189.5)  :  Brander  ilatthews,  American  Univer- 
sities (New  York,  189.5)  ;  N.  F.  Moore,  .4)1  His- 
torical aS'/.t/o/i,  of  Cohimhia  College:  J.  Howard 
Van  Aniringe,  Universities  and  their  »S'ohs 
(Boston,  1898)  :  Circular  of  Information.  No.  S, 
1900,  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  D.  C, 
1900). 

COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  hiylier  education,  situated  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  university  was  founded  in  1821  by 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  until  1873 
was  known  as  Columbian  College.  At  its  incep- 
tion the  university  comprised  a  theological,  a 
classical,  and  a  medical  department.  A  law 
school,  whicli  was  organized  in  1826,  was  discon- 
tinued in  1827  and  was  not  reopened  until  1865. 
DilTerences  that  had  arisen  among  the  trustees 
caused,  in  1827,  the  abandonment  of  the  theo- 
logical department.  In  the  same  year  the  finan- 
oial  troubles  of  the  institution  reached  such  an 
acute  stage  that  all  the  departments  were  sus- 
pended. The  college,  however,  reopened  in  1828, 
and  since  then  has  maintained  a  steady  growth. 
In  1843  it  was  freed  from  indebtedness,  but  it 
had  still  no  permanent  endowment.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  left  and  the  buildings  were  partially 
converted  into  Government  hospitals.  In  1884 
a  scientific  school  was  established,  named  the 
'Corcoran  Scientific  School,'  in  honor  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  one  of  the  university's  great- 
est benefactors:  in  1887  a  dental  school  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  university.  At 
present  Columbian  I'niversity  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  (1)  Columbian  College,  offer- 
ing courses  partially  elective,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. ;  (2)  the  Corcoran 
Scientific  School,  conferring  the  B.S.  degree: 
(3)  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which 
confers  the  degrees  of  il.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  E.E., 
C.E.,  and  Mecii.E. ;  (4)  the  Law  School,  which 
confers  the  LL.B.  and  M.P.L.  degrees;  (5)  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy,  which 
confers  the  degrees  of  M.Dip..  D.C.L..  and  LL.M. ; 
and  (6)  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  con- 
ferring the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  D.D.S.,  re- 
spectively. The  ujiiversity  has  a  registration  of 
1420  students  and  a  faculty  of'  180.  Owing  to 
the  vast  educational  resources  which  the  capital 
affords,  including  the  National  Library,  the 
archives,  and  many  special  collections,  the  uni- 
versity is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work  on  an 
endowment  of  .'(!200,000.  the  property  value  of 
the  university  is  about  .$1,000,000  and  the  li- 
brary, which  is  mainly  departmental,  numbers 
aboiit  20,000  volumes. 

COI/UMBINE  (Fr.,  It.  Columlina,  from 
Lat.  coliimbiniis.  dove-like,  from  columba,  dove). 
(1 )  A  conventional  character  in  old  Italian 
comedy  and  the  jiantomime,  first  appearing  about 
1560.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pantaloon  and 
the  object  of  Harlequin's  adoration,  and  so  ap- 


pears in  English  pantomime.  See  Pantomime. 
(2)  A  wild  flower,  emblematic  of  forsaken 
lovers,  in  old  English  verse. 

"  The  columbine  in  tawuy  often  taken. 
I8  then  ascribed  to  such  as  are  forsalien." 

(Browne's  British  PastoniLs.    1C13|. 

COLUM'BITE.  A  mineral  columbate  con- 
taining .^onie  manganese  and  crystallizing  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  has  a  bluish  irides- 
cence, and  is  of  an  iron-black,  grayish,  or  brown- 
ish color.  This  mineral  occurs  in  granitic  and 
feldspathic  veins  in  the  form  of  crystals,  crystal- 
line granules,  and  cleavable  masses.  It  is  found 
at  various  localities  in  Bavaria,  Italy,  Finland, 
Greenland,  and  in  the  Ural  region ;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  bordering 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system,  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  California 
and  Colorado.  It  has  some  slight  economic  value 
for  the  preparation  of  salts  of  columbium  and 
tantalum,  but  as  only  small  quantities  of  these 
salts  are  used,  the  mineral  is  in  but  little  de- 
mand. It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  the 
first  occurrence  of  columbite  in  America  was 
made  known  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Governor 
U"inthrop  of  Connecticut  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
then  President  of  the  Pvoyal  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

COLUM'BIUM  (Neo-Lat..  from  Columbia. 
United  States  of  America)  or  Niobium.  A  metal- 
lic element  discovered  by  Rose  in  1846.  It  is 
found  in  the  minerals  columbite,  from  Had- 
dam  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  tantalite,  from 
near  Falun  and  elsewhere  in  Sweden;  also  in 
small  quantities  in  other  minerals.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  element  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
acid  potassium  sulphate;  the  resulting  mass, 
which  is  washed  and  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  hydroxide,  which  is 
then  reduced.  Columbium  (symbol  Cb  or  Nb, 
atomic  weight  94)  is  a  steel-gray  powder  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  7.06.  It  forms  three  oxides 
with  oxygen,  of  which  the  pentoxide,  Cb.Oj. 
forms  salts  called  eolumhates  or  niobates. 

COLUM'BUS.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
^luscogee  County,  Georgia,  135  miles  southwest 
of  Atlanta,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  and  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  the  Southern,  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railroads  (Map:  Georgia,  B  3).  The  city, 
from  its  important  manufactures  called  the 
'Lowell  of  the  South,'  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  and  has  vast  water-power, 
the  river  having  at  that  place  a  fall  of  120  feet 
in  three  miles.  The  trade  with  adjoining  States 
is  extensive.  Columbus  receives  annually  150,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  are  correspondingly  large.  It  has  also 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  cottonseed-oil 
mills,  refineries,  barrel-factories,  etc.  There  is 
a  public  library,  besides  one.  the  Eagle  and 
Phenix,  for  mill  operatives.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  charter  of  1890  by  a  mayor, 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  city  council  whose 
members  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
executive  has  the  power  of  appointment  only  in 
standing  committees;  all  other  officials  are 
chosen  bv  the  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
17,303;   iii   1000,   17.604. 

Columbus  was  laid  out  in  1828  and  incor- 
porated in  1829.     During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
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an  important  Confederate  depot  of  supplies  and 
was  only  surpassed  by  Riehinond  in  tlie  quan- 
tity of  manufactured  articles  furnished  to  the 
Confederate  Army.  It  was  captured  by  Federal 
forces  April  l(i.  18Uo. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  eounty-seat  of 
Bartliolomcw  County,  Indiana,  41  miles  south  by 
east  of  Indianapolis ;  on  tlie  east  fork  of  the 
White  Rivei",  and  on  the  Penn.sjlvania  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
railroads  (!Map:  Indiana,  D  3).  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  pulleys,  tanned  leather,  thresh- 
ing and  sawmill  machinery,  tools,  starch.  Hour, 
furniture,  etc.  Settled  in  1821,  Columbus  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1804.  The  f^overnment  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city 
council.  The  water- works  and  electric-light 
plant  are  owned  and  operated  bv  the  municipal- 
ity.    Population,  in  1890,  0719; 'in  1900,  8130. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  count.y-seat  of 
Clierokee  County.  Kan.,  50  miles  soutli  of  Fort 
Scott;  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco; 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas;  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas,  H  4).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  farming  and 
a  mining  region,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  and  contains  machine-shops, 
canning  factory,  and  an  extensive  brick-making 
plant.  The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated 
bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  2100; 
in  1900.  2310. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lowndes  County,  Miss.,  125  miles  west  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ;  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  which 
is  navigable  six  months  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Mississippi,  .T  3).  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
coal  and  iron  region,  and  has  cotton  and  oil 
mills,  foundries  and  machine-shojJS,  stave-works, 
and  lumber-mills.  The  city  h.as  a  public  library, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  young  ^^■omen,  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, for  white,  and  Union  Academy,  for  negro 
children.  Columbus  was  settled  in  1830,  incor- 
porated in  1832,  and  is  governed  at  present  under 
a  charter  of  1884,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council,  elected 
on  a  general  ticket.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  citv.  Population,  in  1890, 
4559:  in  1900,  0484. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Platte  County,  Xeb.,  92  miles  west  by  north  of 
Omaha:  on  the  Loup  River  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  and  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  G  2).  It  is  of 
importance  as  a  railroad  junction,  and  has  flour- 
mills,  foundrv.  brewerv.  slioe-factorv,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1S90,  3134;'  in  1900,  3.52'2. 

COLUMBUS.  The  capital  of  Ohio,  county- 
seat  of  Franklin  Comity,  and  the  fourth  city  of 
the  State  in  population,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Scioto  River.  100  miles  northeast  of  Cincin- 
nati and  140  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  (Map:  Ohio. 
T>  6). 

The  city  is  built  on  generally  level  ground  at 
an  altitude  of  750  feet,  and  has  broad,  well- 
paved  streets.  Among  public  buildings  the  most 
pi'ominent  is  the  State  Capitol,  a  large  stone 
structure  fronting  on  a  pulilic  square  near  the 
oentre  of  the  city.  The  Ohio  penitentiary  is  situ- 
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ated  here.  Coliuul)us,  well  known  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions, 
is  tlie  seat  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  founded 
in  1870  (q.v. )  ;  Capital  University  (Lutheran), 
established  in  1850:  Ohio  Jlcdical  University; 
Starling  Medical  College;  Columbus  I^aw  Scliool, 
and  Columbus  Art  Institute;  and  cdntains  five 
public  hospitals — Emergency  lIos])ital.  Columbus 
llospitiil  for  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb  .\sy- 
lum.  Blind  Institute,  Institute  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  and  the  County  Infirmary.  In  addition 
to  those  of  the  several  institutions  of  learning, 
there  are  in  the  city  the  State  Library  and  State 
Law  Library,  City  Libraiy,  Public  Scliool  Li- 
brary, and  Engineers'  Institute  and  Library. 
Other  features  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the 
State  fair  grounds,  which  adjoin  the  city,  and  in 
the  public  parks,  bridges,  and  monuments.  There 
are  five  parks,  including  from  10  to  100  acres 
e.ach,  and  numerous  smaller  ones ;  several  street 
and  railway  bridges  span  the  Scioto;  and  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  honor  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  William  T.  Sherman.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
James  A.  Garfield,  Philip  H.  Slieridan,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  and  Rutherford  B.  Haves. 

Columbus  is  an  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centre.  It  has  excellent  transpor- 
t.ation  facilities,  more  than  a  dozen  railroads 
entering  the  city,  including  great  trunk  lines:  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  roads  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  the  State,  an  advantage  which  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  nianu- 
lacturing  industries.  There  is  considerable  tr.ade 
in  bituminous  coal,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
distributing  centre  with  large  wholesale  inter- 
ests. It  exports  extensively  its  principal  manu- 
factured products,  among  which  are  vehicles  of 
various  kinds,  wheelbarrows,  scrapers,  agricul- 
tural implements,  mining  machinery,  shoes,  uni- 
fcrnis,  and  regalia.  There  are  also  many  smaller 
industries. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
chosen  every  two  years  and  ineligible  to  serve 
three  terms  in  succession,  a  unicameral  city 
council,  elected  by  wards,  and  a  board  of  public 
works  appointed  by  the  executive.  This  board, 
composed  of  directors  of  law,  accounts,  public 
improvements,  and  public  safety,  constitutes  a 
legislative  body  in  which  all  important  measures 
must  originate  and  be  apju'cved  before  action  by 
the  municipal  council.  The  director  of  law  is 
acting  mayor  in  case  of  the  mayor's  absence  or 
disability.  Officials  of  other  departments  are 
chosen  by  the  people:  the  board  of  education, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  ward; 
police  judge  and  clerk;  and  four  civil  magis- 
ti'ates  (justices  of  the  peace).  The  annual 
budget  of  the  city  approximates  $3,000,000. 

Population,  in 'l8,30,  2435;  in  1850.  17.882 ;  in 
1870.  31.274:  in  1880,  51,047:  in  1890,  88,150; 
in  1900.  125.500,  including  12,300  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  and  8200  of  negro  descent. 

Columbus  was  laid  out  in  I8I2.  the  Legisla- 
ture having  selected  the  site  for  the  capital  city, 
and  in  I8IG  it  was  incorporated  and  supplanted 
Chillicothe  as  capital  of  the  State.  It  became 
the  county-seat  of  Franklin  County  in  1824.  In 
1833,  and  again  in  1849-50.  it  siift'ered  greatly 
from  ravages  of  cholera.  Consult  Ilovve,  Histor- 
ical Collections  of  Ohio   (Columbus,  1889-91). 
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COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Colurado  County,  Tex.,  110  miles  southeast  of 
Austin ;  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  (Jhip:  Texas,  F  5).  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  agricultural 
produce,  live  stock,  liides.  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,  219!t:    in  1900,  1824. 

COLUMBUS,  B.^BTHOLOXIEW  (  Bartolomeo 
Colon)  (c.1445-1514).  A  brotlier  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  was  a  sailor  b\'  profession,  and 
ir.  the  year  1480  joined  Christopher  at  Lisbon. 
In  1489  he  was  .sent  to  England  by  his  brother 
to  seek  assistance  from  Henrj'  VII.  for  the 
execution  of  his  project.  He  was  taken  by 
pirates  and  landed  in  England  in  a  destitute 
condition,  and  on  presenting  himself  at  Court 
was  unfavorably  received  by  the  King.  He 
then  sought  hel])  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VIII. 
in  France,  with  like  success.  In  January,  1494, 
he  returned  to  Spain  and  was  given  command 
of  a  fleet  of  three  caravels  sailing  for  Es- 
pauola.  He  arrived  there  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  jvist  in  time  to  render  etrectual  assistance 
to  his  brother,  who  was  being  liard  pressed  by 
tbe  iiiiruly  mcmliers  of  the  little  Spanish  colony. 
From  that  time  .on  he  became  the  most  devoted 
follower  of  the  Admiral,  who  in  1495  made  him 
adchmtado,  or  governor,  of  Espanola,  a  title 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Crown  in  1497.  In 
March,  1490.  he  assumed  command  of  the  col- 
ony on  the  departure  of  his  brother.  He  founded 
the  town  of  San  Domingo  and  eflTectually  re- 
pressed a  native  insurrection.  During  the  hard- 
sliips  of  the  last  voyage  of  Christojiher  Colum- 
bus, Bartholomew  proved  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance. At  Puerto  la  Gloria  in  1.504  he  repressed 
a  mutiny  among  the  sailors.  Late  in  life  he 
received  some  recognition  for  his  services  from 
the  Crown,  which  Ijestowed  on  him  the  island 
of  Mona.  near  Espanola.  as  a  possession.  He 
died  at  Seville  in  December,  1514. 

COLUMBUS,  CiiRiSTorHER  (the  usual  Eng- 
lish form,  adojjted  from  the  Latinized  form  of 
the  Italian  Colomljo.  which  was  the  original 
spelling  of  the  family  name.  After  the  discov- 
erer entered  the  Spanish  service  he  became 
known  as  Cristobal  Colon)  {c.l44()-150U) .  The 
disco-i'erer  of  America.  Coliniibus  was  born  in 
1445  or  1446.  The  best  authorities  surmise  that 
his  birth  took  place  in  the  village  of  Terra- 
rossa.  near  CJenoa,  to  which  city  his  father,  Do- 
ujenico  Columbus,  removed  ab(nit  1451,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  centre  of  the  wool  trade,  from 
which  he  derived  his  livelihood.  The  exact  date 
of  Columbus's  birth  has  been  a  subject  of  debate, 
opinions  varying  from  1436  to  1457,  but  the 
most  trustworthy  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
he  was  born  not  long  before  -March  25,  1446. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade, 
and  is  referred  to  in  legal  documents  dated  1472 
and  1473  as  living  in  Genoa  or  Lavona,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  wool  trade.  There  is  probably  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  stories  which  describe 
him  as  having  received  a  universit_y  education  at 
Pavia.  He  probably  left  home  and  went  to  sea 
in  1473,  visiting  various  Mediterranean  ports 
and  eventually  reaching  Lisbon,  where  he  lived 
until  1484  or  1485.  After  he  had  become  famous, 
stories  relating  exploits  of  his  early  youth  as  a 
corsair  and  pirate,  or  as  jiilot  or  commander  of  a 
war  vessel  belonging  to  Rene  d'Anjou,  Count  of 
Provence,  became  current,  but  most  of  the  details 


of  these  stories  are  inconsistent  with  known  his- 
torical facts.  The  Portuguese  were  at  this  time 
the  most  skillful  sailors  in  Eurojie,  and  among 
them  Columbus  may  easily  have  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  !iis  later  career  re- 
veals. He  engaged  in  tlie  business  of  map-mak- 
ing, besides  participating  in  sevei'al  expeditions 
to  Guinea,  on  the  African  coast,  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  to  England,  all  of  these  being 
voyages  which  Portuguese  merchant  vessels  were 
accustomed  to  make  frequently.  Slightly  more 
unusual  and  adventurous  was  a  voyage,  to  which 
the  definite  date  1477  is  assigned,  to  the  island 
of  Thule  or  Iceland. 

Columbus's  interest  in  cartography  explains 
his  writing  a  letter  concerning  the  shape  of  the 
earth  to  the  learned  Italian  Toscanelli,  accom- 
panying it  with  one  of  his  globes  to  illustrate 
his  queries.  This  elicited  the  famous  reply  from 
Toscanelli.  which  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  mark- 
ing the  time  when  Columbus  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  problem  of  a  direct  route  from 
Europe  to  the  Asiatic  spice-lands.  During  one 
of  his  Mediterranean  v.oyages  he  revisited  Genoa, 
it  is  sometimes  maintained,  and  tried  to  secure 
financial  assistance  which  would  enable  him  to 
test  his  theories  of  a  direct  ocean  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Asia,  but  without  success.  It  is 
reported  also  that  he  tried  to  enlist  help  in  Ven- 
ice, and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  ston,'. 
In  Portugal,  where  he  had  married  Philippa 
Moniz  or  Muuiz,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Bartholome  Perestrello.  the  first 
governor  of  Porto  Santo,  in  the  Madeiras,  and  a 
jn'ominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Portuguese 
expansion,  Columbus  secured  the  ear  of  the 
King,  who  evinced  much  interest  in  his  ji.an. 
The  would-be  discoverer,  however,  demanded  so 
large  a  share  of  the  prospective  benefits  that  the 
King,  who  would  have  had  to  stand  all  the  finan- 
cial risk  and  the  burden  of  popular  disappoint- 
ment in  case  of  failure,  was  unable  to  make 
terms  with  him.  As  no  compromise  could  be  ar- 
ranged, the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  courtiers 
to  test  the  plan  of  Columbus  by  sending  a  vessel 
to  see  if  the  Atlantic  offered  any  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty to  the  proposed  voyage.  An  adventurer 
from  Madeira,  Fernam  Dominguez  do  Arco.  had 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
over  an  island  in  the  west  which  persistent  rumor 
declared  could  be  seen  from  the  Azores  at  certain 
seasons.  Dominguez  do  Arco  was  therefore  sent 
off  to  search  for  his  island,  and  when  he  returned 
imsucessful,  with  terrifying  tales  of  the  dangers 
of  the  great  ocean,  the  King  was  convinced  that 
the  scheme  of  Columbus  was  chimerical.  Colum- 
bus felt  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  cheat 
him  of  his  great  idea,  and  so  he  hastily  went  to 
Spain,  in  the  winter  of  1484-85,  leaving  his  wife 
and   young  children  behind. 

During  the  next  five  years  Columbus  was  in 
constant  attendance  about  the  Spanish  Court, 
practicing  his  profession  of  cartographer  and 
seeking  to  gain  the  royal  interest  in  his  plans. 
During  1486  and  1487  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
have  two  important  councils  held,  at  Salamanca 
and  at  Granada,  at  which  his  propositions  were 
discussed  by  the  principal  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical dignitaries.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  strongly  against  him,  and  Columbus,  thor- 
oughly discouraged,  reopened  negotiations  with 
Portugal,  which  he  revisited  in  1488,  being  pres- 
ent at  the  return  of  Dias  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  It  is  supposed  that  his  wife  had  died  be- 
fore this  time,  for  his  son  Ferdinand,  by  Beatriz 
ilenriqnez,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Anf;ust,  just 
hefore  his  visit  to  Portngal.  Realizinj^  the  hope- 
lessness of  securing  assistance  in  Portugal,  Co- 
lumbus induced  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  go 
to  England  to  lay  liis  plans  before  King  Henry 
VII.,  while  he  himself  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  France.  The  famous  storj'  is  well  au- 
tlienticafcd  whicli  tells  how  he  started  off  afoot 
with  his  little  son  Diego  and  stopped  at  the  con- 
vent of  La  Riibida  to  ask  for  food.  Tlie  prior, 
Juan  Perez  de  Marcliena,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  stranger,  grew  interested  in  him, 
called  in  a  neighbor  wlio  was  learned  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  eventually  became  convinced  that 
Spain  ought  to  benefit  by  the  idea  with  which 
Columbus  had  become  possessed.  A  messenger 
was  sent  off  to  the  Court,  Queen  Isabella's  inter- 
est was  aroused,  and  .Spanish  America  was  the  re- 
sult. As  soon  as  tlie  royal  support  was  granted, 
preparations  for  the  voyage  were  hurried  for- 
ward. Tlie  Pinzon  brothers,  merchant  sailors  of 
Palos,  furnislied  the  money  for  the  sliare  in  the 
expense  which  Columbus  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide, and  the  royal  contribution  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  advanced  by  tlie  Treasurer,  Santangel, 
from  his  private  resources.  The  story  that  the 
Queen  pawned  lier  jewels  to  secure  this  money  is 
rendered  unlikely  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
[iledged  everything  she  possessed,  several  years 
tiefore,  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the  Moors. 

On  August  3,  1402,  everything  was  ready  and 
Columbus,  on  the  carack  Santa  Maria,  accom- 
panied by  the  caravels  Nina  and  Pinta,  sailed 
from  Palos.  A  short  stop  was  made  at  the 
Canaries,  and  then  a  course  was  steered  due 
westward.  Sevea'al  days  of  calms  followed,  during 
which  Columbus,  foreseeing  trouble  with  Iiis 
crew,  began  to  announce  each  day  as  the  number 
of  leagues  sailed  about  three-fourths  of  the  real 
distance.  On  September  14th  lie  noticed  that  the 
compass,  which  had  previously,  as  in  European 
waters,  pointed  to  the  east  of  the  pole-star,  was 
beginning  to  point  west  of  it.  This  discovery  of 
the  variation  of  the  needle  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  observations  which,  after  the  accumulated  in- 
formation of  four  hundred  years,  still  puzzles 
physicists.  On  Octoljer  8th,  on  the  advice  of  Pin- 
zon, wlio  was  captain  of  the  Pintn.  the  course 
was  changed  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  12th 
land  was  reached.  Tliis  was  an  island  known  to 
the  natives  as  Guanahani.  and  named  by  Colum- 
bus San  Salvador,  probably  the  one  now  called 
Watling's  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  The  land- 
fall has  been  a  subject  of  long  dispute,  and  in- 
vestigators have  at  various  times  advocated  the 
modern  San  Salvador,  Cat,  Grand  Turk,  Saniana, 
and  Acklin  islands  as  the  land  on  which  Coluni- 
Ims  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World.  From  San 
Salvador,  Columbus  sailed  from  island  to  island 
until  October  26th.  when  he  landed  on  Cuba.  Hav- 
ing convinced  himself  by  several  trips  into  the 
interior  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  or  Cathay,  he  started  back  toward 
Spain.  On  Christmas  Eve,  as  he  was  crossing 
to  Haiti,  which  the  Spaniards  named  Espanola, 
the  Havta  Maria  was  wrecked  near  the  harbor 
named  liy  Columbus  'La  Xavidad.'  It  ^^•as  there- 
fore decided  to  leave  at  this  spot,  in  a  fort  which 
was  built  there,  a  part  of  the  company,  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  future  exploring  expeditions. 
Forty  men  agreed  to  stay,  and  were  left  with 


sufficient  supplies,  and  on  January  4,  1493,  Co- 
lumbus set  ort'  for  Spain.  On  February  25th  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  liaving  been 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  storm  whicli  arose  after  tlie 
shores  of  Europe  had  been  sighted.  Tlie  Portu- 
guese King  welcomed  him  cordially  and  lielped 
him  to  send  word  to  Spain  of  liis  safe  return. 
From  Palos  Colimibus  journeyed  overland  to  tlie 
Court  at  Barcelona,  where  he  arrived  in  .April 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

Every  assistance  was  promised  Columbus  to- 
ward equipping  a  second  expedition.  Seventeen 
vessels  were  soon  ready,  carrying  1500  persons, 
and  on  September  25,  1493,  they  .set  sail.  The 
island  of  Dominica  was  reached  on  November  ."id, 
and  on  the  27th  Columbus  anchored  off  the  fort 
of  La  Navidad.  which  was  found  deserted.  The 
gai-rison  had  been  killed  by  the  natives,  whom 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  white  men  had 
provoked  beyond  endurance.  .Vbaiidoning  this, 
Columbus  founded  a  new  town  (Isabella)  and 
the  ne.xt  two  years  were  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  and  in  sev- 
eral exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior  of 
Espafiola  and  the  neighlioring  islands.  Many 
causes  united  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  col- 
ony, and  Columbus  at  length  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  wliere  his  enemies  were  actively 
trying  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  sover- 
eigns in  him.  Landing  at  Cadiz  on  .Tune  11, 
1496,  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  Court,  where 
he  was  most  graciously  received  and  quicklj'  re- 
stored to  grace.  He  was  ])romised  whatever  he 
desired  for  a  new  expedition,  but  there  was  a 
long  delay,  due  largely  to  the  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Palencia.  through 
whose  hands  everything  had  to  pass  before  Co- 
lumbus could  secure  his  outfit.  It  was  not  until 
May  30,  1408,  that  six  vessels  were  ready  to 
sail.  A  more  southerly  route  than  before  was 
followed  and  the  voyage  was  prolonged  until  July 
31st,  when  the  three  peaks  of  Trinidad  were 
sighted.  After  a  fortnight's  rest  in  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  Columbus  coasted  the  South  American 
mainland,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
westward  as  far  as  IMargarita,  and  then,  ha\'ing 
first  decided  that  Paradise  must  be  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  modern  Venezuela,  he  stood 
across  to  Esjnifiola.  Arriving  at  Santo  Domingo, 
which  had  become  the  princijial  town  in  the 
Indies,  he  learned  that  a  number  of  the  colonists 
had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  and  that  every- 
thing was  at  odds.  His  temperament  was  ill- 
.■-uited  to  dealing  with  the  turbulent  crowd  who 
defied  his  authority,  and  he  could  do  little  to- 
ward restoring  peace  and  lU'der.  Both  sides  .sent 
agents  and  emissaries  to  Spain,  with  the  result 
that,  on  August  23,  1500,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla 
arrived  at  the  island  with  royal  orders  authoriz- 
ing him  to  supersede  Columbus  in  the  govern- 
ment. Without  waiting  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  him,  Bobadilla  arrested  Colum- 
bus, treating  him  with  heartless  indignities  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  found  in  the  surviv- 
ing records  of  the  colony.  He  was  jilaced  in 
irons,  denied  visits  from  his  brothers  and  parti- 
sans, and  in  October  sent  back  to  Spain. 

Tlie  news  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas 
had  arrived  home  in  chains  served  his  cause  bet- 
ter than  any  argument.  He  was  promptly  re- 
leased and  summoned  to  Court,  where  every 
favor  was   shown   him.     King  Ferdinand,   how- 
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ever,  was  too  shrewd  to  restore  him  to  the  full 
powers  of  control  which  he  claimed  by  virtue  of 
his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  became  convinced 
that  there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  secure  his 
rights,  Columbus  asked  for  a  Heet  with  which  to 
continue  his  discoveries.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and  in  ilay,  1502,  he  set  sail  with  four 
caravels  to  seek  a  route  to  the  real  East.  A  part 
of  the  royal  grant  was  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  revisit  Espaiiola,  but  on  June  29th 
Columbus  anchored  oil'  Santo  Domingo.  Being 
forbidden  to  enter  the  harbor,  he  refitted  as  best 
he  could  outside,  where  he  successfully  weathered 
a  storm  whicli,  curiously  enough  overwhelmed  a 
Ueet  on  which  Bobadilla  and  .several  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies  had  set  sail  for  Spain.  Columbus 
proceeded  westward,  and  between  July  30,  1.502, 
and  January  24,  1503,  he  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  from  Honduras  to  Veragua, 
where  he  attempted  a  settlement.  In  April,  1503, 
the  disheartened  survivors  insisted  on  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  rotten  ships  were  brought  as  far  as  Jamaica, 
where,  in  August,  they  had  to  be  beached  to  save 
their  cargoes.  The  Admiral  had  been  confined 
for  many  weeks  to  his  Ited.  with  a  complication 
of  mental  and  bodily  ailments,  from  which  he 
aroused  himself  at  moments  of  special  danger 
to  show  his  earlier  courage,  enthusiasm,  and 
skill.  From  Jamaica  a  messenger,  Diego  Jlen- 
dez,  started  across  to  Cuba  in  a  canoe  to  seek 
help  at  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  many  months 
before  the  pitiful  survivors  learned  that  he  had 
not  perished  on  the  way.  He  reached  Espauola 
in  safety,  but  Ovando,  who  had  succeeded  Boba- 
dilla, delayed  as  long  as  he  could  before  permit- 
ting Jleudez  to  hire  a  vessel  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  castaways  on  .Tamaica.  At  last,  in  June, 
1504,  the  survivors  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  Admiral  through  dangers  and  disasters 
were  once  more  embarked  on  their  way  back  to 
civilization.  Refitting  the  vessel  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Columbus  proceeded  to  Spain,  landing  at 
San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  November  7.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month.  Queen  Isabella,  upon 
whom  all  his  hopes  rested,  died.  Columbus  went 
to  Seville,  v.here  he  busied  himself  during  such 
inter\'als  of  freedom  from  pain  as  he  had  in 
trying  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  in  writing 
letters  to  all  whose  friendship  or  help  he  craved. 
In  Slay,  1505,  he  vainly  journeyed  to  Segovia  to 
plead  with  the  King  for  some  recognition  of  his 
rights  and  those  of  his  son.  Thence  he  retired 
to  Valladolid.  where  he  died,  Jlay  20,  150G. 

Columbus  literature,  already  very  vohiminous, 
was  more  than  doubled  during  the  celebration  of 
1he  four  lumdredth  anniversary  of  his  discovery 
of  Ameriea  in  1802.  The  chief  source  for  infor- 
mation about  him  was  for  many  years  Navar- 
rete's  great  collection  of  documents,  published 
at  Madrid  between  1825  and  1837.  This  has 
been  in  a  measure  sujiplanted  by  a  monumental 
work  published  by  tlie  Italian  Government, 
Scritti  di  Colomho  '(Rome.  1802).  The  standard 
English  version  of  tlie  Letters  is  Major's  trans- 
lation in  the  Hakluyt  Society  volumes  for  1848 
and  1870j  supplemented  by  Markham's  transla- 
tion of  the  Joiirnnl  in  1843.  There  is  a  conve- 
nient edition  of  the  Letters  edited  bv  W.  C.  Ford 
(NcAv  York,  1892).  The  great  critical  study  of 
Columbus's  life  and  family  is  by  Harrisse.  in 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1884),  the  results  of  which 
were  presented  in  English  by  Winsor    (Boston, 


1892).  Among  the  best  of  the  many  shorter 
biographies  are  those  by  Markham  (London, 
IS'J'S),  and  by  Adams   (New  York,  1892). 

COLUMBUS  (Colon),  Diego  (in  It.,  Gia- 
comij)  (c.l4(iS-1515).  The  youngest  brother  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  born  probably 
at  Genoa  and  upon  the  news  of  his  brother's 
great  discovery  came  to  Spain.  He  accompanied 
Christopher  on  his  second  voyage,  and  late  in 
1493  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Espauola  in  the  absence 
of  the  Admiral.  In  1496  he  went  to  Spain  to  de- 
fend his  brother  against  the  charges  submitted 
by  some  of  the  unruly  members  of  the  colony, 
lie  returned  to  Espauola,  b\it  fell  into  disgi-ace 
and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Spain  in  the  year  1500. 
A  number  of  years  before  his  death  he  entered 
the  Church. 

COLUMBUS,  Diego  (c.1478-1526).  Eldest 
son  of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  born  prol)- 
ably  at  Lisbon,  and  came  in  1484  to  Spain  with 
his"  father,  who  left  him  for  some  time  with  his 
friends  at  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  while  he 
himself  went  to  seek  aid  at  the  Court.  In  1494 
he  became  page  to  the  Crown  Prince,  Juan,  and 
after  the  hitter's  death  in  1497  he  was  admitted 
into  the  household  of  Queen  Isabella,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1504.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  received  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies, 
but  was  refused  the  viecroyalty  which  he 
claimed  as  his  paternal  right.  In  1508  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Alba,  and 
through  her  induence  succeeded  in  being  made 
Governor  of  the  Indies.  In  1509  he  arrived  at 
Espaiiola  to  take  possession  of  his  office.  He 
never  desisted  in  his  claim  to  the  viceroyalty 
and  to  a  share  of  the  revenues  from  the  New 
World  due  him,  and  in  1520  finally  won  his  case. 
He  was  recalled,  however,  from  his  government 
in  1523,  and  though  he  made  his  peace  again 
with  the  Court,  did  not  retuni  to  the  New 
World.  He  died  at  ilontalban  in  1526.  His  son 
Luis  (1521-72),  born  at  Santo  Domingo,  received 
the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies  in  1529.  He 
finally  abandoned  all  claims  of  the  family  to  the 
viceroyalty  and  received  in  compensation  an 
estate  in  Jamaica  and  one  near  Veragua,  with 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  JIarquis  of 
Jamaica.  In  1563  he  was  banished  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  life  to  Oran.  where  he  died.  With 
Diego  Colon  (died  1578),  a  nephew  of  Luis  and 
a  great-grandson  of  Christopher,  the  male  line 
of  the  great  Admiral  became  extinct.  The  pres- 
ent Dukes  of  Veragua  trace  their  descent  from  a 
sister  of  the  last  Diego. 

COLUMBUS,  Fekdtnand  (Fernando)  (1488- 
1539).  A  natural  son  of  Christopher  Columbus 
by  Beatriz  Henriquez,  of  Cordova.  In  1498  he 
became  page  to  Queen  Isabella.  He  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  last  voyage  to  the  New  World, 
and  in  1509  he  sailed  for  Espaiiola  with  his 
brother  Diego,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of 
the  Indies.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  settled  down  as 
a  cosmographer  and  writer  on  navigation.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  in  1522  visited  Eng- 
land. Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  selected  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
Molucca  Islands.  His  political  career  was  an 
active  one.  and  mainly  in  line  with  his  profession 
as  geographer.     Two  years  before  his  death  he 
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fomided  a  school  of  mathematics  and  education 
at  Seville.  His  library  of  more  tlian  12,000  vol- 
umes he  left  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at 
Seville.  Ferdinand  is  best  known  as  the  probable 
author  of  a  life  of  his  fatlier.  ui)on  which  all 
subsequent  biographies  of  Christopher  Columbus 
have  been  based.  We  possess  this  work  only  in 
the  form  of  the  Italian  translation  published  at 
\'enicc  in  1571,  the  original  having  been  lost. 
Ferdinand's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this  biog- 
raphy has  been  denied  by  eminent  authorities 
and  just  as  warmly  defended;  the  question  is 
still  a  mooted  one. 

COLUMBUS  BARKACKS.  A  United  States 
militar.y  post  established  in  1803,  and  originally 
an  arsenal.  The  reservation  embraces  77  acres, 
and  is  one  mile  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  an  important 
recruiting  rendervous  for  the  United  Stiites 
Army  and  contains  quarters  for  25  officers  and 
8  companies  of  infantry. 

COL'UMEL'LA  (Lat.,  dim.  of  coliimna,  col- 
umn). A  descriptive  term  employed  in  several 
groups  of  plants,  but  especially  in  mosses  and 
molds.  It  refers  to  an  axis-like  structure  aris- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  sporangium,  so  that  the 
spores  are  forced  to  lie  along  its  sides. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucirs  Junius  Modebatus. 
The  most  learned  of  Roman  writers  on  practical 
agricultui-e.  He  was  born  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  in 
Spain,  and  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  For  some 
time  he  resided  in  Syria,  but  lived. chielly  at 
Rome,  and  died,  most  probably,  at  Tarentum. 
His  great  work,  De  Re  Eustica,  in  twelve  books 
— the  tenth.  On  Gardeniiifi,  is  versified — is  ad- 
dressed to  one  Pviblius  Silvinus,  and  treats  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands,  culture  of  vines,  olives, 
etc.,  care  of  domestic  animals,  respective  duties 
of  masters  and  servants,  and  the  like.  A  supple- 
mentary treatise  relates  to  trees.  This  ancient 
Book  of  the  Farm  is  written  in  good  Latin,  and 
the  information  is  copious,  though  in  some 
points  of  questionable  accuracy.  The  best  edition 
of  Columella  is  by  Sclmeider,  in  Scriptores  liei 
Riisticcr.     (Leipzig,  1784-97). 

COLUMN  (from  Lat.  columna.  column,  con- 
nected with  AS.  hohti,  island).  A  pillar  or  post, 
usually  cylindrical  in  form,  made  of  any  mate- 
rial, such  as  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  and 
used  as  a  support,  either  real  or  apparent.  In 
the  historic  architectural  styles  the  column  has 
held  a  most  important  position,  often  determin- 
ing botli  aesthetic  and  constructive  forms.  It  is 
used  in  connection  both  with  the  arch  and  the 
architrave.  Strictly  speaking,  a  column  should 
consist  of  a  shaft,  circular  in  plan,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  distinct  capital,  and  it  should  rest 
on  a  base.  Exceptionally,  as  in  the  Doric  style, 
the  base  is  omitted.  Throughout  antiquity  the 
column  wns  used  mainly  as  a  constructive  mem- 
ber, and  only  exceptionally  as  a  decorative  fea- 
ture ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  column 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  rich  system  of  decora- 
lion.  Xormally.  columns  stand  free  and  singly, 
at  regular  intervals,  supporting  a  superstruc- 
ture, hut  there  are  many  variations  of  such  a 
type.  (1)  The  half  or  three-quarter  column,  en- 
gaged in  a  pier  or  wall,  came  into  use  at  quite  an 
earlv  date — in  Egypt,  for  example — entered  the 
domain  of  architecture  permanently  in  the  Roman 
style,  and  has  been  common  ever  since.     (2)  The 


grouping  of  columns  by  twos  or  even  threes  hard- 
ly obtained  generally  until  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  a  special  feature  of  cloisters.  (3) 
The  simple  circular  plan  was  changed  for  a 
cluster  of  shafts  in  many  styles — Assyro-Baby- 
lonian,  Egyptian,  and  especially  media'val,  when 
the  grouped  columnar  pier  was  most  character- 
istic. (4)  Honorary  columns  were  quite  uncon"- 
nected  with  any  structure,  and  were  at  first  en- 
tirely religious  in  significance,  like  the  two  col- 
umns in  front  of  the  Temple  of  .Jerusalem  (.Jakin 
and  Boaz),  those  in  connection  with  I'ho'nician 
and  other  Oriental  and  even  i'elasgic  sanctua- 
ries, and  the  many  erected  in  Hellenic  coun- 
tries surmounted  by  figures  or  symbols  of 
the  gods.  Afterwards  they  were  used  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  men,  especially 
by  the  Romans,  who  surmounted  them  with  hon- 
orary statxies,  the  most  famous  being  those  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius.  and  Antoninus  Pius  in 
Rome,  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  in  Constanti- 
nople, of  Pompey  in  Alexandria,  and  the  Ven- 
dome  column  in  Paris. 

The  shafts  of  columns  were  sometimes  mono- 
liths, of  a  single  piece,  or  built  up  of  superposed 
drums,  or  with  a  core  of  different  material  from 
the  face.  The  first  was  the  favorite  form  of  the 
Romans,  the  second  of  the  Greeks,  the  third  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonians  and  Etruscans,  of  whom 
the  former  sheathed  a  wooden  core  with  metal, 
while  the  latter  did  it  with  terracotta — a 
method  not  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks.  The 
materials  almost  imiversally  used  throughout 
historic  times  have  been  stone  and  marble.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  stone  or 
brick  colimm  and  whether  it  goes  back  to  a 
wooden  original.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the 
history  of  Greek  architecture  the  wooden  columH 
was  a  primitive  form,  as  is  attested  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  01\-mpia,  as  well  as  in  lit- 
erary traditions. 

Columnar  architecture  played  a  very  subor- 
dinate role  in  the  vaulted  Assyro-Babylonian 
style,  and  appears  only  in  lighter  and  smaller 
structures,  such  as  shrines,  in  antis,  and  in  deli- 
cate second-story  superstructures,  where  the 
shafts  were  often  carried  on  the  backs  of 
sphinxes  or  lions  and  surmounted  by  proto-Ionic 
or  bulbous  capitals.  The  proportions  approach 
more  closely  to  the  Hellenic  than  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  utilize  columns  on  a 
grand  scale,  especially  in  the  great  hypostyle 
halls  of  their  temples,  as  early  as  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  (e.2500  B.C.).  They  used  a  great  vari- 
ety of  designs  and  proportions,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  orders  or  canons  of 
proportions,  though  the  shafts  were  almost  in- 
variably heavy,  their  height  varying  only  from 
about  three  to  five  times  their  diameter.  The 
shaft  usually  rests  upon  a  plain,  low.  circular 
base,  in  the  form  of  a  plinth,  immediately  above 
which  it  often  takes  on  a  pronounced  swelling  or 
entasis.  Its  surface,  even  when  a  smooth  cylin- 
der, is  almost  always  decorated  with  l)rilliantly 
colored  and  cava  rilievo  ornaments,  in  the  form 
of  hieroglyphs,  patterns,  or  religioirs  symbols. 
Often,  instead  of  a  smooth  cylinder,  the  shaft  is 
in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  palm  or  lotus  stalks, 
banded  together  at  intervals  by  bands  of  rings, 
and  surmounted  by  a  palm  or  lotus  flower  cap- 
ital, or  campaniform  capital,  on  which  a  square 
plinth  is  u>ually  superposed.  Another  form 
of    shaft,    popular    only    in    the    middle    period 
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and  best  seen  in  the  tonil)S  at  Beni-Hassan.  is 
the  polygonal  derivative  of  the  square  pier,  with 
sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  32  sides,  which  sug- 
gests tlie  tinting"  of  the  classic  column.  The 
material  used  is  invariably  stone,  and  the  con- 
struction is  by  drums.  The  Oriental  series  closes 
with  the  Persian  column,  which  is  later  than 
the  Grcco-Ionie  and  was  formed  under  combined 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Ionian  influences.  The 
great  columnaV  halls  of  the  Persian  roj'al  pal- 
aces rivaled  the  temple  halls  of  Egj'pt,  but  pro- 
duced a  totally  opposite  effect,  because  the 
columns  were  slender  and  tall  (60  to  70  feet), 
lluted  like  the  Greek,  instead  of  painted  and 
c;;rvcd,  and  widely  spaced,  instead  of  crowded. 
The  simple  Greek  type,  evident  in  shaft  and  base, 
was  not  followed  "in  the  elaborate  three-staged 
capital — animals,  volutes,  and  campaniform 
bulbs — evidently  inspired  by  Assyro-Babylonian 
models.  The  colunms  were  of  stone,  but,  unlike 
the  Egyptian,  the  lintels  they  supported  were  of 
wood,  "which  made  the  slender  proportions  and 
wide  spacing  possible. 

The  history  of  the  colunni  among  the  Greeks 
reaches  back  to  pre-Homeric  days,  for  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Mycenaean  and  Achjean  royal  pal- 
aces and  tombs'  in  Crete,  Mycenje,  Tiryns,  and 
elsewhere.  Xo  classic  orders  yet  exist,  and  the 
shafts,  strangely  enough,  are  larger  at  the  neck 
than  at  the  base.  In  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  the  two  great  columnar  orders.  Boric  and 
Ionic,  have  developed  all  important  features  and 
reign — the  one  in  Sicily,  Magna  Gra?cia,  and 
niost  of  the  Greek  mainland,  the  other  in  Asia 
Minor  and  some  of  the  islands,  passing  then  to 
Attica  and  other  semi-Ionic  parts  of  Greece.  These 
orders  are  characterized  by  their  special  entabla- 
ture (q.  v.),  as  well  as  "column.  The  Hellenic 
appreciation  of  aesthetic  proportions  and  of  ideal 
types  is  shown  in  the  early  attempt  of  architects 
to  establish  canons  for  each  of  these  orders.  The 
'  most  .startling  novelty  in  the  Hellenic  use  of  the 
colunui  was  that  it  was  in  the  main  for  external, 
instead  of  internal,  effect.  In  the  development 
of  Greek  architecture  there  was  a  continually 
increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  the  Ionic  style. 
The  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  these  two  orders 
on  the  basis  of  an  evolution  of  form  has  proved 
imsatisfactory,  exce))t  in  such  general  facts  that 
Doric  cohmins  gradually  lose  nuich  of  their  orig- 
inal heaviness.  The  Doric  column  had  no  sep- 
arate base,  but  the  entire  row  rose  from  a 
common  stepped  base.  The  shaft  tapered 
slightly  upward,  and  the  straight  outline  was 
mitigated  by  an  outward  curve  or  entasis,  most 
pronounced  below  the  centre :  it  was  fluted  with 
from  16  to  20  channels,  meeting  in  sharp  edges, 
or  arrises,  and  was  joined  to  the  capital  by  a 
giooved  necking.  The  capital  itself  consists  of 
a  circular  cushion,  or  echinus,  surmounted  by  a 
square  plinth,  or  abacus,  on  which  the  entabla- 
ture rests.  The  heavy  proportions  of  early  Doric 
gave  the  columns  a  height  of  only  four  to  five 
diameters  and  an  intercolumniation  of  hardly 
more  than  a  single  diameter,  but  the  height  was 
gradually  increased  imtil  it  reached  six  to  seven 
diameters  and  the  intercolumniation  increased — 
a  change  corresponding  to  a  lightening  of  the 
entablature.  The  Doric  column  usually  had  a 
thin  coat  of  stucco,  ])ainted  a  delicate  buff.  The 
Ionic  column  was  far  more  graceful  and  deco- 
rative. Its  slenderness  allowed  of  far  less 
iftpering  and  entasis  of  the  shaft,  which  rested 


on  a  base.  This  base  at  first  varied  in  type  and 
was  especially  rich  in  Asia  Slinor  before  taking 
the  normal  Attic  form  which  remained  the  typi- 
cal base  even  in  post-classic  times.  The  height 
of  tlie  column  was  from  eight  to  ten  times  its 
diameter;  its  shaft  had  24  deep  flutings,  sepa- 
rated bj'  narrow  fillets.  The  capital  consisted  of 
spiral  connected  volutes,  between  which  was  a 
cj'ma,  or  ovolo,  with  pearl  beading,  and  it  was 
connected  with  the  architrave  by  a  thin,  deco- 
rated plinth.  Carving  and  color  contribute  to 
form  the  decoration.  In  Greek  times  the  Corin- 
tliian  style  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an 
order,  its  only  important  change  from  tlie  Ionic 
being  in  the  different  capital.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  Greeks  merely  blocked  out 
their  columns  before  erecting  them,  and  only 
after  the  building  was  fully  constructed  were  the 
channels,  moldings,  and  ornaments  cut.  When 
marble  came  into  use,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
surface  was  no  longer  stuccoed. 

The  Romans  abandoned,  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  the  wooden  colunuis  with  terra-cotta  sheath- 
ing of  the  Etruscans  for  the  solid  columns  of 
the  Greeks,  but  introduced  several  variations. 
The  principal  of  these  variations  were  the  fre- 
quent use  of  uuchanncled  and  monolithic  shafts 
of  the  brilliantly  colored  marbles,  like  the  Nu- 
midian,  porphyry,  or  serpentine;  the  general  use 
of  the  Corinthian,  instead  of  the  two  simpler 
capitals,  and  the  development  of  a  real  Corin- 
thian order;  the  modification  of  tlie  Doric  into 
the  so-called  'Tuscan'  style;  the  invention  of  the 
Composite,  capital,  of  high  pedestals,  of  engaged 
columns,  ancl  of  a  rich  system  of  sculptured 
decoration.  The  column  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  combined  with  the  arch,  as  well  as  with 
llie  architrave.  Thus  the  Romans  increased  the 
uses,  the  size,  the  materials,  and  the  types  of 
columns,  though  losing  much  of  the  refinement' 
of  form  and  jiroportions  of  Greek  art.  At  the 
same  time,  especially  in  their  civil  public  build- 
ings, the  Romans  substituted  heavy  piers — often 
with  engaged  columns — for  the  columns  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  use  of  vaulting,  which 
could  not  be  supported  by  slender  shafts.  It  was 
reserved  for  Early  Christian  architecture  to 
develop  the  tise  of  the  coltuun  with  the  arch  in 
interiors,  especially  in  the  basilicas  (q.v.)  and 
other  churelies,  and  in  baptisteries.  No  new 
forms  were  invented  in  the  West,  where  there 
^^•as  a  gradual  decline  in  the  quality  of  columnar 
architecture ;  but  in  the  East  the  Byzantine 
and  other  schools  added  to  the  old  types  of  cap- 
itals many  new  ones,  such  as  basket  and  foliated 
capitals,  and  commenced  the  fa.shion  of  wall  col- 
onnettes,  which  was  so  popular  in  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gotliic  styles,  to  the  great  enrichment 
of  wall  surfaces.  The  plundering  and  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  for  the  sake  of  using 
their  materials  in  new  constructions,  helped  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the 
old  orders,  especially  in  the  West.  The  reign 
of  the  column  was  henceforth  sharply  contested 
by  the  pier,  which  became  the  principal  construc- 
tive support  in  Byzantine  art.  The  use  of  the 
two  forms — pier  and  column— was  about  equally 
balanced  in  Italy  and  Gennany:  the  pier  was 
more  popular  in  France  and  England.  For  a  short 
time  the  Gothic  style  adopted  the  columns  for 
its  main  supports,'  but  substituted  finally  the 
grouped  pier  as  stronger  and  more  in  con- 
structive and   formal  harmony  with  the  molded 
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ribbings  of  arch  and  vault.  Tlie  column  con- 
tinued to  reign,  however,  in  nearly  all  other 
eases.  There  were  ^o  longer  any  orders  or  re- 
ceived canons  of  proportion.  All  natural  forms 
of  foliage  and  tlowei-s,  all  known  geometric  and 
formal  patterns  were  used  in  the  capitals:  the 
Ionic  base,  while  used  as  the  norm,  was  infinitely 
varied:  the  shafts  were  hardly  ever  channeled: 
sometimes  they  were  monoliths,  sometimes  built 
up.  Only  in  such  Italian  provinces  as  Rome  and 
Tuscany  did  much  of  the  old  classic  design  sur- 
vive. Certain  variations  in  the  shafts,  such  as 
twisted,  spiral,  knotted,  foliated  shafts,  of  which 
glimpses  had  been  seen  in  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine periods,  became  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  appear  especially  in  subordinate  structures, 
such  as  cloisters  (q.  v.). 

The  originators  of  the  Renaissance  style  vacil- 
lated for  a  while.  Brunelleschi,  its  fovmder, 
used  the  column  in  his  two  principal  churclies, 
Imt  though  it  v.as  retained  in  palace  courts  and 
cloisters,  it  was  almost  immediately  and  finally 
displaced  by  the  pier — a  heavier  pier  than  the 
Gothic.  The  column  became  largely  a  decorative 
feature,  and  was  used  freely,  engaged  in  piers 
and  walls.  The  Neo-Classie  stj'le  employed  the 
column  on  a  grand  scale  in  facades  resembling 
the  Pantheon,  on  exteriors  copied  from  Greek 
peripteral  temples,  and  in  colonnades  resembling 
tlie  old  basilicas.  In  modern  architecture  the 
column  jilays  but  a  very  subordinate  role,  either 
constructive  or  decorative.  Consult,  in  general: 
Ruskin,  Hfoiies  of  Tenice,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1853);  Longfellow,  The  Column  and  the  Arch 
(New  York,  1899)  ;  Gwilt,  Encyclopcedia  of 
Architecture  (London,  1899).  For  the  classic 
orders,  see  Vitruvius,  De  Architectura  Libri 
(translated  by  Gwilt,  London,  1820)  ;  Biitticher, 
Die  Tcchtonik  der  HeUenen  (Berlin,  1874-81); 
Btililmann,  Die  Haulenordniinfien  (Stuttgart, 
189.3).  For  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  column, 
see  Dehio  and  Von  Bezold,  Die  kirchlichc  Jiau- 
knnst  des  Abendlnndes   (Stuttgart,  1887-94). 

COLUMN.  As  defined  by  the  United  l^tates 
Infant)!/  Drill  Regulations,  a  military  formation 
in  which  the  elements  are  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, whether  these  elements  are  files,  fours, 
platoons,  or  larger  bodies.  When  a  regiment  is 
on  the  march,  and  each  company  marching  in 
colun  n  of  fours,  it  is  said  to  be  'in  column  of 
rout?.'  The  same  formation  may  be  adopted  by 
any  number  of  troops  in  a  command.  When  the 
science  of  war  was  in  its  infancy,  dense  column 
formations  were  the  usual  order  of  battle,  much 
reliance  being  placed  upon  it  by  every  European 
nation  except  England,  Avho  invariably  preferred 
its  opposite,  the  'line'  formation.  See  Tactics, 
Military;  Marching;  Advance  Guard;  Army 
Organization;  Rear-Guard.  The  composition 
and  operation  of  a  column  of  ships  in  naval  war- 
fare or  manoeuvres  will  be  found  treated  under 
Tactics.  X.wal. 

COLTJM'NA  ROSTRA'TA.  A  column  set 
up  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  commemorate  the 
naval  victory  of  Gaius  Duilius  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  B.C.  260.  It  was  of  marble,  adorned 
with  the  prows  of  the  captured  ships.  The  column 
having  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  a  new  column 
was  erected  by  Claudius,  with  an  inscription  now 
l)reserved   in  the   Conservatori   Palace. 

COLUMN  OF  JULY.    See  July,  Column  of. 


COLUMN  OF  MAR'CUS  AURE'LIUS.    See 

ANTO.M.NK    (  'OI.IM.N. 

COLUMN     OF     PHO'CAS.       See     Phocas, 

Coi.riiN  OK. 

COLUMN  OF  SAINT  MARK.     See  Venice. 

COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN.  See  Trajan's  Col- 
umn. 

COLUMNS  OF  HER'CULES.  See  Hercu- 
les, Pillars  of. 

COLUMN  VENDOME,  viiN'don/.  See  Ven- 
DOME,  Place. 

COLVILLE,  kol'vil  (from  the  town  of  Col- 
rille,  Wash.).  A  former  imjiortant  Salislian  peo- 
ple, calling  themselves  Shwoyelpi,  originally  occu- 
pying the  country  on  Coluraliia  River  abo\it  Col- 
ville  and  Kettle  rivers,  northeastern  Wasliington. 
The  great  salmon-fishing  resort  of  Kettle  Falls 
was  within  their  territory,  and  here,  in  1846, 
was  established  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Paul, 
through  the  influence  of  which  nearly  all  the 
upper  Columbia  tribes  are  now  Christianized. 
They  were  put  upon  a  reservation  (Colville)  in 
1872,  and  have  since  rapidlv  decreased,  having 
dwindled  from  010,  in  1870,  to  298,  in  1900. 

COLVIN,  kol'vin,  Sidney  (184,'")—).  An  Eng- 
lish author,  born  at  Norwood,  Surrey.  He  grad- 
uated in  ISO"  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  elected  a  fellow,  of  the  college  in  1868,  and, 
having  become  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Cambridge,  in  187.3,  held  that  post  by  successive 
reelections  until  1885.  In  1870-84  he  was  also 
director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  apjjointed  keeper  of  prints  and 
drawings  in  the  British  ilnseum  in  1884.  His 
contributions  to  periodicals  on  the  history  and 
criticism  of  literature,  and  more  largely  of  the 
fine  arts,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  the  volumes  on  Walter 
l^avage  Lander  (1881)  and  John  Keats  (1887)' 
in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series;  A  Flor- 
entine Picture  and  Chronicle  (1898)  ;  The  Early 
History  of  Engraving  in  England  (1901);  and 
editions  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1882;  in  the  "Golden  Treasury" 
series),  of  the  Letters  of  Keats  (1887),  and  of 
the  Papers  of  Fleeming  Jenkin.  ( 1887  ;  with  J.  A. 
Ewing).  His  labors  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  standard  Edinburgh  edition  (27 
volumes,  1894-98)  of  the  works,  and  the  edition 
of  the  collected  Letters  (2  volumes,  London, 
1000;  preceded  in  1895  by  Vailima  Letters) 
of  his  friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  made  him 
an  authority  on  that  author.  He  also  wrote  the 
sketch  of  Stevenson  for  the  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  (vol.  liv. ),  and  was  to  have 
written  the  authoritative  Life,  intended  for  pub- 
lication simultaneously  with  the  Ijctters,  but 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  task  to  CJrahani 
Balfour. 

COL'WELL,  Stephen  (1800-72).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Brooke 
County,  West  Va.  He  graduated  at  .Teft'erson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1819;  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  of 
Virginia  in  1821 ;  and  practiced  in  Pittsburg  un- 
til 1831,  when  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in 
Philadelphia,  and  began  writing  for  the  press, 
particularly  on  questions  of  politics  and  social 
science.  He  gathered  a  large  library,  which  he 
left  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
also  endowed  a  chair  in  social  science.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active  Supporter  of  the 
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Union,  and  at  its  close  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  internal  revenue  system. 
Besides  numerous  conlril)utions  to  commercial 
and  financial  periodicals,  lie  published,  among 
olher  works:  Politics  for  American  Christians 
(1852):  Position  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
I'itates  in  Its  Relation  mth  Our  Political  System 
and  Religions  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 
(1855)  ;  and  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Commer- 
cial Payment    (1858). 

CCLV.     See  Mouse-Bird. 

COLZA,  or  Coleseed.     See  Rape. 

CO'MA  ( Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ku/ui,  koma,  deep 
slfep,  from  Koi/iiiv,  kviman.,  to  put  to  sleep,  from 
Ke'iirBai.,  keisthai,  to  lie;  connected  with  Lat. 
quies,  rest).  A  state  of  profovind  insensibility 
differing  from  natural  sleep  in  that  the  patient 
caimot  be  aroused  from  the  stupor.  The  pa- 
tient's eyes  are  closed,  his  pupils  are  either 
large  or  small,  his  face  is  generally  fiushed  and 
the  conjunctivae  red.  the  breathing  deep,  labored, 
and  stertorous.  Coma  may  accompany  and  be 
caused  by  alcoholic  intoxication,  morphine  poi- 
soning, apoplexy,  Bright's  disease,  epilepsy,  heat- 
stroke, certain  fevers,  etc.  In  the  coma  from 
opium  or  morphine  the  jjatient  should  be  aroused 
if  possible,  and  kept  walking  and  awake,  by 
various  means;  but  in  coma  from  all  other 
causes  he  .should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  in 
bed.  Therefore  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  ex- 
actly what  trouble  must  be  treated,  and  no  lay- 
man can  Jiulge  of  the  proper  remedial  measures. 
The  coma  from  alcoholic  intoxication  is  so  fre- 
quent and  well  known  that  very  often  the  coma 
of  serious  conditions  is  mistaken  for  mere  drunk- 
enness. 

CO'MA  BER'ENI'CES  (Lat.,  Berenice's 
hair).  A  small  and  close  cluster  of  stars  near 
the  equinoctial  colure,  south  of  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear.  This  cluster  of  stars  has  been  meas- 
ured very  carefully  by  Chase  with  the  heliometer 
of  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  photogra- 
phically by  Kretz,  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  the  measures  being  made  upon  negatives 
by  Rutherford. 

COMACCHIO,  ko-mak'kS-d  (Lat.  Comacu- 
luia).  A  fortified  town  in  the  Province  of 
Ferrara,  in  northeast  Italy,  situated  on  the 
southernmost  of  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Po  (Map:  Italj',  G  3).  It  is  built  on  thirteen 
islands  that  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges, 
and  the  lagoon  communicates  by  a  canal  Avith  the 
little  port  of  ilagnavacca,  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  fish — particularly  eels — for  the  market, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Population 
(commune),  1881,  9974;  in  1901,  10,877. 

COMAIIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kdfiam,  Komana). 
( 1 )  C()M.\N.\  OF  Cappadocia,  an  ancient  city, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  through  which  the  river  Sams  flows.  It 
was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  rites  of  the 
goddess  Ma  (the  Greek  Enyo.  or  Artemis,  and 
the  Roman  Bellona)  were  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity  and  great  magnificence,  in  a  spacious 
and  sumptuous  temple,  to  which  the  city  was 
scarcely  more  than  an  appendage.  It  was  gov- 
erned by  the  chief  priest,  who  took  rank  next  to 
the  king.  It  is  reported  that  in  Strabo's  time 
more  than  6000  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
temple    affairs.      The    festivals    attracted    large 


gatherings.  (2)  Comana  in  Pontus,  an  ancient 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  modern 
Tocat-su.  It  was  an  important  commercial  city, 
and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of 
the  moon,  whose  cult  was  carried  on  with  cere- 
monies analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  Cap- 
padocian  Comana  (see  above).  Its  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  brick  and  hewn  stone  and 
remains  of  walls,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gumenek.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  from  the  Cappadocian  Comana. 

COMANCHE,  ko-man'che  or  k.Vman'cha  (of 
unknown  signification,  first  applied  to  the  tribe 
bj'  the  Spanish  Mexicans),  an  important  tribe 
of  Shoshonean  stock,  formerly  ranging  jointly 
Avith  the  KioAva  (q.v. ).  along  the  southern 
plains  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  central 
Texas,  and  extending  their  forays  far  down  into 
Mexico.  Up  to  the  surrender  of  the  last  hostile 
band,  in  1875,  they  were  the  constant  scourge  of 
the  ilexican  and  Texan  frontier.  They  are  a 
southerji  offshoot  of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  the 
language  of  the  two  tribes  being  the  same.  Like 
other  tribes  of  the  same  stock,  their  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose,  and  they  are  singularly  de- 
ficient in  religious  ceremonial.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  bear  a  high  reputation  for  honesty 
and  direct  methods.  They  now  number  1400,  in 
western  Oklahoma,  their  reservation,  which  was 
occupied  jointly  with  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowa 
Apache,  having  been  throwni  open  to  settlement 
in  1901. 

COMAYAGUA,  ko'ma-y-i'gvva.  The  cajiital 
of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  Honduras, 
on  the  Rio  Humaya.  37  miles  northwest  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa (Map:  Central  America,  D  3).  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  but  has  little  trade. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century,  is  tlie  most 
notable  building.  Population,  about  3,000.  Co- 
mayagua  appears  first  in  historj*.  under  the  name 
Valladolid  la  Kueva,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  Indian  relies  found  in  the 
vicinity  testify  to  its  antiquity.  In  1827,  then 
having  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  Comayagua 
was  sacked  by  the  Guatemalians.  Until  1880  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

COMB  (.4S.  camb,  Icel.  kamhr.  OHG.  chamb, 
Ger.  Kamm,  comb;  connected  Avith  Gk.  76^1^05, 
gninphos,  peg,  OChurch  Slav,  zndri,  Skt.  jaiiibha, 
tooth).  Combs  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancients  rather  for  adjusting  than  for  fastening 
the  hair,  the  pin.  or  bodkin  (aens),  havingchiefly 
been  employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  Both  the 
Greek  and  Roman  combs  Avere  generally  made  of 
boxwood,  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine; 
but  later.  iA'oiy  combs,  which  had  long  been  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  came  into  general  use  among 
the  Romans.  Tlie  precious  metals  Avere  also 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  AA-e  may  infer  from 
the  golden  combs  ascribed  to  the  goddesses ;  but 
this  was  probably  rarer  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  and  mediaeA'al  times,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  comb  not  having  then  been  used 
as  an  ornamental  fastening.  Of  the  early  use  of 
gold  combs  in  Great  Britain  Ave  haA'e  a  reminder 
ic  the  well-knoAA-n  ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens:" 

"  O  lang.  lan^  may  their  lad.ves  sit, 
"Wi'  their  gowd  liames  in  their  hair." 

Combs  have  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
of  both  men  and  Avomen.  shoAving  hoAV  much 
attention  they  paid  to  the  hair.     In  early  times 
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the  comb  had  a  place  in  the  church  soi-vice. 
Careful  ritualistic  directions  have  been  found 
for  combing  the  abbot's  hair  in  the  sacristy 
before  vespers  and  other  services.  In  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs  combs  of  ivory 
and  boKwood  have  been  found,  which  testify  to 
this  ancient  cvistom  of  the  priests  a;'ranging 
their  hair  before  the  altar. 

An  ancient  Irish  long  rack  comb  is  in  the 
iii.useum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  sides 
are  hog-backed,  and  between  them  are  set  the 
pectinated  portions,  varying  in  breadth  from 
lialf  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bone  out  of  which  they  were 
cut.  The  whole  is  fastened  together  with  brass 
pins  riveted.  By  this  contrivance,  any  damaged 
portion  could  easily  be  replaced. 

Jlodern  combs  arc  made  of  tortoise-shell, 
ivory,  horn,  wood,  bone,  metal,  india-rubber, 
and"  celluloid.  Tlie  material  is  first  made  into 
plates  of  the  size,  shape,  and  thickness  of  the 
comb,  and  then  the  teeth  are  cut.  The  old 
method  of  cutting  the  teeth  is  by  the  stadda  or 
double  saw,  which  has  two  blades  of  steel  set 
parallel  to  each  otlier,  with  a  space  l>etween  them 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  tooth. 
Combs  with  50  or  00  teeth  to  the  inch  may  be 
cut  in  this  manner.  The  teeth  are  then  thinned, 
smoothed,  and  finished  by  means  of  thin,  wedge- 
shaped  files. 

JIany  combs  are  now  made  by  a  method  called 
'parting.'  Bj'  the  ]irocess  of  cutting,  above  de- 
scribed, the  material  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  is  of  course  wasted ;  by  the 
method  of  parting,  this  is  made  available  to 
form  the  teeth  of  a  second  comb.  The  plate  of 
horn,  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  is  cut  through  by  means 
of  a  stamping-cutter,  whose  essential  features 
consist  of  two  thin  chisels  inclined  to  each 
other,  which  represent  the  edges :  between 
these,  and  connecting  the  ends,  is  a  small  cross- 
chisel.  When  this  compound  cutter  descends 
with  sufficient  force  upon  the  plate  it  will  cut 
one  of  the  teeth.  By  simple  machinery,  the 
table  carrying  the  plate  is  made  to  advance  a 
distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  one  tooth  while 
the  cutter  is  rising,  and  thiis  the  s\iccessive  cuts 
are  made.  A  slight  pull  is  now  sufficient  to  part 
the  ])late  into  two  combs,  the  teeth  of  which  only 
require  filing  and  finishing.  India-rubber  combs 
are  manufactured  by  pressing  the  caoutchouc  to 
the  required  form  in  molds  and  'vulcanizing'  or 
combining  it  with  sulphur  afterwards.  By  this 
means  a  high  degree  of  hardness  can  be  obtained. 

COMB,  or  COOMB.  An  old  corn  measure, 
containing  four  bushels.  In  many  localities  hol- 
lows or  valleys  among  hills  are  called  combs  or 
coombs. 

COMBA,  kom'ba,  Emiuo  ( 1839—) .  An  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  at  San  Gemiano  Chisone.  As 
])rofcssor  at  the  Istituto  Valdese,  at  Florence, 
he,  in  1873,  founded  the  review  entitled  Hivista 
Cristiana,  a  work  of  a  somewhat  ])olemieal  na- 
ture devoted  to  a  discussion  of  religious  topics. 
The  history  of  religious  reform  in  Italy  is  well 
described  in  the  interesting  works  entitled, 
Francesco  Spiera.  Baldo  Luherlino.  martirc  dclla 
relr(]inne  e  della  liherta  :  Introduzioiie  alia  sforia 
delta  rifoniia   in  Ilnlin. 

COMBACONTTM,  kom^ft-kr/nnm,  or  KtTM- 
BHAKONAM  (Skt..  .iar-edge.  from  l-itmhlia. 
jar  +  kona,  edge).     A  town  of  Madras,  British 


India,  situated  within  the  delta  of  the  Kaveri 
River,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea  (.Map:  In- 
dia, 0  6).  It  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
temples,  gateways,  and  a  gat«  pyramid  nearly 
150  feet  liigh,  profusely  adorned  witli  stat- 
uary in  stucco.  The  large  reservoir,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  water  from  the  (ianges 
every  twelve  years  by  a  subterranean  passage 
\-206  miles  long,  attracts  great  numbers  of  pil- 
grims. The  city  is  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 
natives.  There  is  a  considerable  commerce  and 
a  well-developed  weaving  industry.  The  English 
have  establislied  a  small  college  here.  Popula- 
tion, in  1S!U,  54,300;  in  1901,  59,700. 

COMBAT  (Fr.,  from  combattre,  to  fight,  from 
Lat.  com-,  together  -f  ML.  battere,  to  fight,  from 
Lat,  batuere,  to  beat).  Single.  Among  the 
early  Norsemen,  a  careful  distinction  was  made 
between  the  ordinary  single  combat,  or  einvigi, 
and  the  holm-grinija,  or  island  duel.  The  former 
was  unencumbered  with  rules  and  traditions,  and 
was  a  simple  fight  between  two>  opponents.  The 
other,  wliich  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  always  held  on  a  holm,  or  island, 
generally  of  a  river,  was  accompanied  by  very 
elaborate  rites  and  rules,  and  could  be  engaged 
in  only  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  authorities.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  court  of  final  appeal,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  every  Parliament,  or  Thing,  a  place 
for  the  holding"  of  these  official  duels  was  set 
aside.  ]Many  old  Xorse  warriors  were  famous  as 
fighters  of  holms,  some  even  receiving  nicknames 
from  this  circumstance.  The  holm  was  abolished 
by  the  Icelandic  Parliament,  about  lOOO,  proba- 
bly as  the  result  of  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
new  court  of  appeal,  which  made  it  unnecessary. 
The  liylm  continued  in  Norway  for  a  few  years 
longer.  Some  connection  may  exist  between  the 
holm  and  the  Norman  tournaments,  and  the 
modern  duel,  with  its  formal  procedure,  repre- 
sents the  same  idea  in  an  unolficial  form. 

COMBE,  kom,  Georoe  (1788-1858).  A  Scotch 
phrenologist,  born  in  Edinljurgli.  He  entered  the 
legal  profession,  became  a  writer  to  the  Signet 
in  1812,  and  continued  to  practice  until  1837, 
when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
pui'suits.  He  published  his  Essays  on  Phrenol- 
ogy in  1819,  five  years  later  his  System  of 
Flircnology,  and  in*  1828  The  Constitution  of 
Man  Considered  in  Relation  to  External  Ob- 
jects. Combe  contributed  largely  to  the  Phren- 
ological Journal  (20  vols.,  1824-47).  Besides 
the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote  on  ethics,  educa- 
tion, politics,  ecouomics,  and  theology.  He  also 
traveled  in  America  and  Germany,  and  pub- 
lished Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America  (3  vols.,  1841)  :  Notes  on  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  (1846)  ;  and  The  Relation  Be- 
ticeen  Science  and  Religion  (1857).  In  his  day 
his  writings  were  popular,  but  they  have  no 
importance  now.  For  his  Life,  consult  Gibbon 
(London,  1878). 

COMBE,  WiLLi.\M  (1741-1823).  AnEnglish.au- 
thor.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Oxford,  \\hich  he  left  without  a  de- 
gree. After  rapidly  spending  a  small  fortune 
that  had  been  left'  him.  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  law  student  and  hack  writer.  In  1776  he 
p\iblished  his  "Diaboliad,  a  poem  dedicated  to 
the  worst  man  in  his  Majesty's  dominions." 
By  his  pen  he  earned  a   precarious   living,  and 
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spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  prison.  He 
wrote  upward  of  200  biographical  sketches,  70- 
odd  sermons,  many  satires  in  doggerel,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  magazine  articles.  His  most 
famous  work,  however,  is  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syn- 
tax (1812-21),  written  in  verse,  and  illustrated  by 
Kowlandson.  It  is  a  comic  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  pedagogue.  Consult  Hotten,  The  Three 
Tours,  ed.  with  a  bibliography   (London,  1809). 

COM'BERMERE,  Stapletox  Cotton,  Vis- 
count (1773-1SG5).  An  English  soldier.  He 
was  born  at  I.lewenny  Hall,  Denbighshire,  and, 
after  serving  in  several  campaigns  in  India  and 
South  Africa,  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  where  he 
greatl.y  disting-uished  himself,  rising  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  allied  forces. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land from  1822  to  1825,  and  was  tjien  sent  in 
the  same  capacity  to  India,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  during  part  of  this  time  acting  as 
Governor-General.  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services,  he  received  the  title  of  viscoimt, 
and  in  1855  was  made  field-marshal.  A  few 
,^ears  after  his  death,  an  equestrian  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Chester  Castle.  Con- 
sult Memoirs  and  Corrcspondfnee,  edited  by  his 
widow  and  W.  W.  Knollys   (London,  188G)" 

COMBES,  koNb,  Th.^ncois  (1816-90).  A 
French  scholar  and  historian,  born  at  Alby.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  the  College  of 
Pamiers  in  1844,  at  the  College  Stanislas  in 
Paris,  1848,  at  the  Lycte  Bonaparte  in  1853,  and 
in  the  Bordeaux  faculty  of  letters  in  18G0.  He 
published  Histoire  generale  de  la  diplomatie 
curopeenne  (1S54)  ;  La  Russie  en  face  de  Con- 
stantinople ct  de  I'Enrope  (1854)  ;  Histoire  des 
invasions  firrnuniirjnes  en  France  (1873);  Lec- 
tnres  liistoriqncs  n  la  Sorhonne  et  A  I'Institut 
(1884-85),  and  other  useful  works. 

COMBES,  Justin  Louis  Emile  (1835—).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  Roquecourbe  (Tarn). 
Educated  in  a  Catholic  seminary,  he  devoted 
himself  to  philosophic  study,  took  orders,  and  in 
I8G0  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  for 
theses  on  scholastic  metaphj-sics  and  on  the  psy- 
chology' of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  he  sud- 
denly gave  up  his  purpose  to  become  an  ecclesias- 
tical professor,  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree 
in  18G7,  and  settled  at  Pons.  Eight  years  later 
he  became  mayor  of  that  town.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  to  the  Conseil-General.  Defeated  by  Joli- 
bois  in  the  elections  for  1881,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1885,  soon  became  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Left,  and  took  a  special  interest  in 
matters  of  hygiene  and  education.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  "the  Senate  in  1893  and  1894,  but 
resigned  from  that  position  in  1895  to  accept  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  Bour- 
geois, and  was  viciously  attacked  by  the  press 
and  by  W'aldeck-Rousseau,  then  more  closely  al- 
lied with  the  Clerical  Party,  as  a  turncoat  who 
used  his  own  ecclesiastical  training  to  help  him 
spy  on  the  Clerical  Opposition.  But  he  stayed 
in  the  TMinistry  only  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  and  only  showed  his  readiness  for  edu- 
cational reform,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected before,  as  a  memlier  of  the  educational 
budget  of  1801  and  1892.  and  author  of  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  French  schools  in  Algiers. 
In  .June.  1902.  Combes  took  up  the  difficult  task 
ef  forming  a  Ministry  to  succeed  the  unusually 
successful    and    long-lived    cabinet    of    Waldeck- 


Rousseau.  But  he  did  not  hesitate,  even  in  the 
task  of  carrying  out  to  its  logical  extreme  the 
Association  Law  of  the  W'aldeck-Rousseau  Min- 
istry. By  the  terms  of  this  law  the  Premier  not 
alone  required  tlie  registration  of  orders,  but 
used  tlie  purely  optional  power  of  closing  minor 
rural  schools.  The  opposition  to  this  apparent 
attack  on  the  Cliurcli,  and  evident  move  against 
the  anti-Republican  orders,  took  the  form  of 
armed  resistance  in  some  of  the  outljing  dis- 
tricts, especially  Finist&re;  but  the  Government 
was  firm,  and  the  middle  of  September  saw  the 
excitement  abated  and  the  Cabinet  secure. 

COMBINATION   (ML.  combinatio,  from  Lat. 

cciiihinarc,  to  combine,  from  com-,  together  + 
hini,  two  by  two).  In  law,  specifically  the  union 
of  natural  or  artificial  persons  for  the  promotion 
of  their  business  interests.  When  limited  to 
this  object,  and  kept  free  from  fraud,  violence, 
or  like  sinister  methods,  it  does  not  fall  under 
(he  ban  of  modern  law.  If  it  is  resorted  to, 
however,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful 
end,  it  becomes  a  conspiracy  (q.v. ),  and  sub- 
jects its  promoters  to  civil  actions  for  damages, 
as  well  as  to  criminal  prosecution.  Formerly 
combinations  to  raise  or  depress  prices,  as  well 
as  every  form  of  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  were  treated  as  conspiracies  by  English 
law. 

Whether  combinations  by  laborers  to  raise 
wages  were  conspiracies  at  common  law  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  highest  authorities  in 
England  difTer.  If  not  at  connnon  law,  they 
were  criminal  conspiracies  under  a  series  of 
statutes  beginning  with  23  Ed.  III.  in  1349, 
and  closing  with  40  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  in  1800.  A 
radical  change  in  legislation  on  this  topic  in 
England  began  in  1825.  and  at  present  combina- 
tions of  workingmen  in  labor  organizations  (q.v.) 
and  similar  associations  are  sanctioned  by  law, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  accompanied  by  fraudulent, 
violent,  or  menacing  conduct,  or  by  boycotting  or 
similar  unlaAvful  practices.  See  Conspir.\cy; 
Boycott;  lNTiMin.\Tiox;  Trade  L'nion;  Strike. 

Combinations  of  skill  and  capital,  within 
proper  bounds,  have  always  received  legal  recog- 
nition; such  as  the  combinations  effected  in  a 
partnership,  joint-stock  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions. At  present  the  tendency  to  extend  these 
combinations  and  to  introduce  new  or  modified 
forms  is  very  marked.  Trades  tmions  (q.v.) 
among  workingmen,  and  trusts  (q.v.)  among 
capitalists,  may  serve  as  illustrations.  The 
legislation  relating  to  these  forms  of  combina- 
tion, as  M'ell  as  their  economic  and  political  bear- 
ings, will  be  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate 
titles. 

COMBINATION.     See  Permutation. 

COMBING.     See  C.\kding. 

COMBUSTION  (Lat.  comhustio.  a  burning, 
from  combnrere.  to  burn,  probably  for  *comurere, 
but  with  b  inserted  on  the  analogj'  of  ambustiis, 
burned;  less  plausibly  for  *co-amb-urere,  to  bum, 
from  com-,  together  -f  atnb,  ambi,  Gk.  ifitpl, 
amphi,  around  -{-  iirere,  to  burn),  or  Burning. 
The  process  by  which  bodies  combine  with  oxy- 
gen, and  are  thtis  seemingly  destroyed.  The 
term  is,  in  ordinary  parlance,  restricted  to 
cases  in  wlsich  the  process  of  combination  takes 
place  rapidly  and  is  accompanied  by  heat  and 
light,  as  the  combustion  of  wood  in  a  fireplace, 
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the  combustion  of  a  candle,  etc.  In  its  more 
scientitic  usage,  however,  the  term  may  designate 
any  possible  ease  of  direct  combination  with 
oxygen,  whetlier  rapid  or  slow,  whether  accom- 
panied by  light  or  not.  By  analogy,  the  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  rapid  union 
of  substances  with  'supporters  of  combustion' 
other  than  oxygen,  such  as  chlorine  gas,  in  which 
a  candle  may  burn  almost  as  well  as  in  air. 

The  light  and  heat  of  combustion  are  utilized 
for  purposes  of  every-day  life,  the  combustible 
material  employed,  i.e.  the  illuminant  or  the 
fuel,  being  usuallj-  some  product  containing  car- 
bon. Thus  ordinar}'  ilhuninating  gas  contains  a 
number  of  gaseous  chemical  compounds  of  car- 
bon. Coal  and  wood  are  mixtures  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, the  former  containing  even  a  consider- 
able amount  of  free  carbon.  Hydrogen,  too,  is 
one  of  the  chemical  eonstituent-s  of  most  fuels 
and  illuminants.  When  combustion  takes  place, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, give,  respectively,  carbonic-acid  gas  (carbon 
dioxide)  and  water  vajior.  These  are,  therefore, 
the  chief  products  of  ordinary  combustion. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
given  amount  of  material  is  .independent  of  the 
rate  at  whicli  the  combustion  takes  place,  but 
depends  entirely  upon  the  composition  and 
chemical  nature  of  the  material  burned.  Every 
combustible  chemical  compound  has,  therefore, 
its  own  definite  heat  of  combustion;  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  heat  units  (say,  gram-calo- 
ries) produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  chemi- 
cal equivalent  (gram-molecule)  of  a  compound, 
depends  upon  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound. The  following  are  the  heats  of  combus- 
tion of  a  few  well-known  compounds  of  carbon: 
ordinary  alcohol,  340,000  gram-calories;  acetic 
acid  (the  sour  principle  of  vinegar),  210,000; 
ethyl-acetic  ester,  544,000;  eane-sugar,  1,35.5,000; 
cellulose,  680,000;  urea,  152.000.  The  combus- 
tion of  a  chemical  compound  may  be  conceived 
as  taking  place  in  two  consecutive  steps:  first, 
the  compound  is  decomposed,  i.e.  every  one  of  its 
molecules  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent 
atoms — a  process  usually  involving  not  evolu- 
tion, but  absorittion  of  heat;  secondly,  every 
single  atom  capable  of  so  doing  combines  with 
oxygen  (0)  an  atom  of  carbon  (C),  thus  yield- 
ing a  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  (CO.),  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  (H)  yielding  a  molecule  of 
water  ( H,0 ) .  This  second  step  of  the  process 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  depending  upon  the  number  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  molecule  of  the  com- 
bustible compound.  But.  owing  to  the  absorption 
taking  place  during  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
a  portion  only  of  the  heat  produced  during  the 
second  part  actually  appears  in  the  form  of 
sensible  heat,  and  it  is  that  portion  which  is 
called  the  heat  of  combustion.  An  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  various  sub- 
stances is  of  great  importance  for  theoretical  as 
well  as  for  immediate  practical  purpo.ses.  Its 
practical  importance  in  comparing,  for  instance, 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  is  self-evident  and  re- 
quires no  explanation.  Its  theoretical  impor- 
tance is  mainly  in  the  fact  that  with  the  aid 
of  it  the  exact  amount  of  heat  evolved  or 
absorbed  during  various  chemical  transforma- 
tions can  be  readily  calculated.  .According  to 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during  any  transforma- 


tion whatever,  is  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  transformation  tjikes  place.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning 
one  equivalent  weight  of  ordinary  alcohol  and 
one  equivalent  weight  of  acetic  acid,  is  the  same 
whether  we  burn  them  directly  or  first  cause 
them  to  combine  into  ethyl-acetic  ester,  and  then 
burn  the  latter.  In  llie  second  case,  the  heat 
absorbed  during  the  formation  of  the  ester  must, 
of  course,  be  combined  with  that  evolved  during 
its  combustion.  But  this  suggests  a  simple  way 
of  obtaining  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  ester 
by  merely  carrying  out  two  combustions.  The 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  free  alcoliol  and 
acetic  acid  is  340,000  -f  210,000  =  550,000  gram- 
calories  (see  above)  ;  that  of  ethyl-acetic  ester  is 
554,000  gram-calories.  The  excess  of  4000  gram- 
calories  must  therefore  rej)resent  the  amount 
absorbed  <luring  the  combination  of  alcohol  and 
the  acid  into  ethyl-acetic  ester.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  heat  of  any  chemical  reaction  may 
be  determined,  if  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the 
reacting  substances  and  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
the  products  of  the  reaction  are  known.  In  many 
cases  this  is  the  only  certain  way  of  determining 
with  some  precision  the  heat  of  reactions,  as 
direct  measurement  during  a  reaction  would 
often  involve  very  great  experimental  dilliculties, 
while  the  direct  measurement  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  heat 
of  combustion  is  usually  determined  by  chemists 
in  the  following  manner:  A  known  amount  of  the 
combustible  substance  is  inclosed  in  an  air-tight 
steel  vessel  filled  with  compressed  oxygen  and 
lined  on  the  inside  with  platinum;  the  vessel 
is  immersed  in  a  calorimeter  (see  Caloeimetry), 
and  the  substance  is  ignited  with  the  aid  of  an 
iron  wire  heated  by  means  of  an  electric  current; 
the  observer  measures  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  calorimeter,  and  from  this  calculates  the 
amount  of  heat  produced.  The  importance  of 
knowing  the  heat  of  chemical  reactions  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Thermochemistry  (q.v.). 

Now,  while  the  heat  of  combustion  depends 
onl.v  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material 
burned,  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  it 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  combu,stion  takes  place.  If  other 
gases,  such  as  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  present 
without  themselves  adding  to  the  amount  of 
heat  produced,  part  of  that  amount  goes  to  heat 
such  gases,  and  as  a  result,  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  if  the  same  substance 
were  burned  in  precisely  the  amount  of  oxygen 
gas  required  for  its  combustion.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  combustion  takes  place  is  another 
factor  on  which  the  temperature  depends;  for 
heat  may  be  gradually  dissipated  by  conduction 
even  while  it  is  being  produced,  and  so  the  actual 
amount  remaining  at  any  moment  during  a  slovp 
process  of  combustion  may  be  very  small.  Thus, 
when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  slow  process  of  o.xidatipn  (com- 
bustion) takes  place,  very  little  heat  being  given 
out  at  any  given  moment.  If  ignited  in  the  air, 
phosphorus  burns  vividly,  giving  out  much  heat 
and  light  for  a  short  time.  Finally,  if  ignited 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  enters  into 
most  vivid  combustion,  evolving,  for  a  very  short 
time,  a  most  intense  heat  and  a  brilliant  light. 
An  analogous  phenomenon  may  be  obsen'ed  when 
coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace.  So  long  as  the  door 
of  the  furnace   is  open  and   there   is  but  little 
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draught  through  the  fuel,  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
luoderate  and  may  last  several  hours.  But  when 
the  door  is  shut  and  much  air  is  drawn  throufjh 
the  eoal,  the  latter  is  more  quickly  burned;  the 
temperature  is  liigher  because  more  heat  is 
evolved  during  a  shorter  period  of  time,  but  in 
the  long  rim  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  the 
same. 

yince  the  process  of  combustion  is  a  form 
of  chemical  transformation  more  striking  and 
more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  process, 
it  early  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  ob- 
servers". But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  involves 
the  consumption  and  formation  of  gases,  it 
battled  their  ingenuity  for  many  centuries.  Those 
light,  colorless,  aeriform  substances  had,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  discovered;  and  for  a  long 
time  they  escaped  the  attention  of  observers,  in 
spite  of  their  being  present  everywhere  and  con- 
stantly interfering  with  experimental  work. 
Further,  the  peculiar  properties  of  gases,  to- 
gether with  the  striking  appearance  of  flames 
and  fires,  gave  birth  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
material  bodies  are  capable  of  losing  weight  by 
combining  with  certain  'principles'  and  of  gain- 
ing weight  by  having  such  'principles'  taken 
away  from  them.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion long  hampered  the  progress  of  science. 
But  it  was  the  same  phenomena  that  also  finally 
led  to  truer  conceptions ;  for  their  correct  inter- 
pretation by  Lavoisier  formed  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  rests  the  gigantic  structure  of  the 
chemistry  of  to-day.  See  Food;  Fuel;  Thebmo- 
che.mistry;  Chemistry. 

COMEDIE  FEANCAISE,  ko'ma'de'  friiN'- 
saz'  ( Fr.,  French  comedy ) .  The  oHieial  name 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  the  national  theatre  of 
France,  subsidized  by  the  State  for  the  advance- 
ment of  dramatic  art.  Its  history  dates  officially 
from  October  21,  1080,  when  a  decree  of  Louis 
XiV.  amalgamated  the  two  rival  companies  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bonrgogne  and  the  Hotel  Guenfi- 
gaud,  the  latter  being  a  fusion,  after  Moli&re's 
death  in  1673,  of  the  Theatre  du  Marais  and 
the  Troupe  de  J\Ioli6re.  It  thus  maintains  a 
practically  unbroken  tradition  from  the  time  of 
the  great  master  of  comedy,  and  is  still  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  House  of  Moli6re.  In  1682  the 
King  granted  to  his  comedians  an  annual  pension 
of  f2,000  livres  (about  $2400),  their  first  sub- 
sidy. In  1689  they  established  themselves  in  a 
new  house,  in  what  is  now  called  the  'Rue  de 
I'Ancienne  Comedie,'  and  took  the  name  of  T^a, 
Comedie  Francaise;'  under  it  they  played  until 
the  Revolution  with  a  succession  of  such  artists 
as  Baron,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Le  Kain,  and 
Mademoiselle  Clairon.  For  a  time  (1770-82)  they 
were  housed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  itself. 
Later,  on  the  performance  of  Chenier's  anti- 
monarchical  play  of  Charles  IX.  in  1789,  violent 
political  discussions  arose  among  the  performers, 
and  ultimately  they  split  into  two  sections:  the 
Republican  party,  under  the  young  tragedian 
Talma,  establishing  a  new  theatre  under  the 
name  'Theatre  de  la  ECpublique.'  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu: 
while  the  Royalist  section  took  the  title  'Thefitre 
de  la  Nation.'  In  September,  1793,  the  latter 
was  suddenly  closed  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  the  players  imprisoned, 
though  they  were  afterwards  gradually  released. 
For  a  fcAV  years  the  rivalry  continued :  then  in 
1709,  for  a  short  time,  there  was  an  absolute  in- 


terruption in  the  history  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais.  In  JNIay  of  that  year,  however,  the  Comedie 
was  once  more  reorganized  and  settled  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  Napoleon,  while  at  Moscow,  October 
15,  1812,  prescribed  the  regulations  which,  modi- 
fied in  18.50  and  18.59,  still  govern  the  company. 
There  is  an  adiitinistrateur-gcncral  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  socidtaires  are  members 
of  the  company,  who,  as  shareholders,  divide  the 
profits  according  to  certain  rules.  Before  being 
elected  as  a  sociitaire,  an  artist  must  have  served 
in  the  theatre  as  a  pensionnaire,  upon  a  salary. 
A  sociitaire,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  is 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  4000  francs. 
The  annual  sum  received  from  the  State  is  240,- 
000  francs;  and  the  theatre,  being  removed  from 
the  fear  of  temporary  jjccuniary  failure,  is  in  no 
sense  a  mere  business  speculation,  but  serves  as 
an  educator  of  public  taste  and  sets  a  standard 
of  dramatic  training.  Here  many  of  the  gi-eatest 
artists  of  the  modern  French  stage  have  won 
their  triumphs,  including  Miles.  Mars,  Rachel, 
Brohan,  and,  for  a  part  of  her  career,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  ilil.  Talma,  Got,  Moimet-SuUy, 
and  Coquelin.  Early  in  1900  the  historic  build- 
ing adjoining  the  Palais  Royal  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  disastrous  fire,  but  was  promptly 
rebuilt  in  improved  fashion  within  the  same 
lines.  Consult:  Matthews,  Ttie  Theatres  of 
Paris  (New  York,  1880)  ;  Lucas,  Uistoire  phi- 
losophique  et  litteraire  du  Thcatre-Franffais 
(Paris,  1862-63)  ;  Bonnassies,  La  Comedie  Fran- 
Caise,  histoire  administrative  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Jo- 
annides.  La  Comedie  Fransaise  de  16S0  a  1900, 
dictionnaire  general  des  pieces  et  des  auteurs, 
preface  by  Jules  Claretie  (Paris,  1901)  ;  Coch- 
rane, The  Theatre  Frangais  in  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XV.  (London,  1879)  :  and,  for  a  discussion  of 
many  of  the  plays  of  its  recent  repertory,  Weiss, 
Autour  de  la  Comedie  Franfaise   (Paris,  1892). 

COMEDIE  HtTMAINE,  u'man'  (Fr.,  human 
comedy) .  A  series  of  novels  by  Honore  de 
Balzac,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1829,  but  the  general  title  of  which  was  not 
annoimced  until  1842.  Its  plan  was  to  present 
a  panorama  of  the  entire  life  of  his  country  and 
time.  This  colossal  attempt  was  left  incomplete 
on  his  death  in  1850.  But  well  nigh  a  hundred 
novels  remain,  dealing  Avith  innumerable  types 
and  sitxiations  characteristic  of  the  France  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

COMEDY.     See  Drama. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  The.  An  early 
play  of  Shakespeare,  acted  at  C4ray's  Inn,  De- 
cember 28,  1504,  and  printed  in  1623.  It  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  Menwchmi  of  Plautug. 
The  plot  revolves  around  the'  amusing  blunders 
caused  by  the  complete  similarity,  in  person, 
of  the  twin  brothers,  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  their  twin 
servants,  the  Dromios.  whom  even  their  masters 
are  not  able  to  tell  apart. 

COMELY  BANK.  A  suburban  street  lead- 
ing out  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  northwest  of 
the  town.  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  there  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  .Jeffrey. 

COME'NITJS,  or  Komexsky.  .Tohantt  Amos 
(1592-1670) .  A  noted  educational  reformer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  either  at  or  near  Un- 
garisch-Brod,  Moravia.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  Comenius  became 
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one  of  tlie  leaders  of  that  sect.  Though  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  he  was  unable  to  begin  his 
education  until  late — he  did  not  enter  the  Latin 
school  at  ytrassniek  until  he  was  sixteen^he 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  Herboru,  in  Xassau, 
and  later  studied  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  course 
of  his  study  he  became  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational reforms  of  Katichius  (q.v. ),  and  with 
the  report  of  these  reforms  issued  by  the  imivcr- 
sities  of  Jena  and  Giessen. 

The  work  of  Comenius  included  three  impor- 
tant fields  of  activit}'.  His  practical  work,  con- 
stituting throughout  his  life  his  most  immediate 
concern,  was  that  connected  with  the  ^Moravian 
Church.  In  1G14  he  was  ordained  to  its  minis- 
tri',  and  four  years  later  was  given  the  charge  at 
Fulnek,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  of 
that  conmuuiion.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
wars  he  lost  all  his  property  and  his  writings  in 
1621,  and  six  years  later  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  his  native  country  on  accoimt  of  the  pro- 
scription of  all  Protestants.  Settling  at  Lissa, 
in  Poland,  he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium 
there  and  was  given  charge  of  the  Bohemian  and 
iloravian  churches.  In  1(541  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  join  a  commission  charged  with  the  re- 
form of  the  system  of  public  education,  but  the 
disturbed  political  condition  of  the  country  in- 
terfered with  his  project.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Oxensticrn.  he  applied  him- 
self to  tlie  task  of  reorganizing  the  Swedish 
schools.  He  elaborated  his  plans  at  Elbing,  West 
Prussia,  where  he  settled  in  1642.  In  1648  he 
was  elected  BishojJ  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at 
Lissa,  which  town  he  made  once  more  his  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  published  a  number  of  his 
philological  \\orks.  He  subsequently  visited 
Transylvania,  and  in  16.50  assisted  in  drawing 
up  a  plan  for  rofonning  tlie  Protestant  school  of 
Saros-Patak,  Hungary.  In  1654  he  returned  to 
Lissa ;  but  in  the  war  which  soon  after  raged  in 
Poland  he  once  more  lost  all  his  property,  in- 
cluding his  manuscripts,  and  was  compelled  to 
flee  (1657).  He  traveled  through  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg,  visited  Stettin  and  Hamburg,  and 
finally  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died. 

Through  all  his  wanderings  and  all  his  educa- 
tional activities,  Comenius's  religious  interests 
were  cared  for  to  the  neglect  of  many  of  his  great 
educational  plans.  Tlie  somewhat  mystical  bent 
of  his  mind,  liowever,  led  the  gifted  reformer  into 
extremes  that  render  much  of  his  writings  value- 
less for  modern  times,  and  in  his  last  years  made 
him  an  easy  dupe  of  religious  impostors. 

His  second  great  interest  was  in  furthering 
the  Baconian  attempt  at  the  organization  of  all 
human  knowledge.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  encyelop.npdie  or  jiansophic  movement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  fact,  was  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  his  more  practical  educational 
interests  and  opportunities  for  these  more  im- 
posing but  somewhat  visionary  projects.  The 
men  of  affairs  who  aided  him  with  funds  and 
gave  him  protection  and  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing his  educational  investigations  and  writ- 
ings were  more  interested  in  their  immediate 
practical  import,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  Comenius,  on  his  devoting  his  energies 
and  original  insight  to  the  work  of  organizing 
schools,  and  writing  text-books  or  works  on 
method.  In  163!)  Comenius  had  published  his 
Pa»xoplii(T  PrndromiiR.  and  in  the  following  year 
his    English    friend   Hartlib    published,    without 


his  consent,  the  plan  of  the  pansophic  work  as 
outlined  by  Gomenius.  The  result  of  hi.s  life's 
work  in  this  sphere,  his  Punnojiliia,  was  de- 
stroyed in  manuscript  in  the  burning  of  hi.s'  home 
in  Lissa  in  1657.  The  pansophic  ideas  find  par- 
tial expression  in  the  series  of  text-books  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time.  In  these  he  attempts 
to  organize  the  entire  field  of  human  laiowlcdge 
so  as  to  bring  it,  in  outline,  within  the  grasp  of 
every  child. 

The  most  pemianent  influence  exerted  by 
Comenius  was  in  the  practical  educational  work. 
Few  men  since  his  day  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence, though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth there  was  little  recognition  of  his 
relationship  to  the  current  advance  in  educa- 
tional thouglit  and  practice.  The  practical  edu- 
cational influence  of  Comenius  was  threefold. 
He  was  first  a  teacher  and  an  organizer  of 
schools,  Tiot  only  among  his  own  people,  but  later 
in  Sweden,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  Holland. 
In  his  Great  Didactic  he  outlines  a  system  of 
schools  that  is  the  e.xact  counterpart  of  the 
existing  .American  system  of  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary school,  secondary  school,  college,  and 
university.  In  the  second  place,  the  influence  of 
Comenius  \\as  in  formulating  the  general  theory 
of  education.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  fore- 
runner of  Kousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Eroebel.  etc., 
and  is  the  first  to  formulate  that  idea  of 
'education  according  to  nature'  so  influential 
during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  influence 
of  Comenius  on  educational  thought  is  com- 
parable with  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  on  science  and  philosophy.  In 
fact,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  thought 
of  these  two:  and  his  importance  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  first  applied  or  attempted 
to  apply  in  a  systematic  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  of  investigation,  newly 
formulated  by  those  philosophers,  to  the  organ- 
ization of  education  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sum- 
mary of  this  attempt  is  given  in  the  Didactica 
Mayna,  completed  about  1631,  though  not  pub- 
lished until  several  years  later.  The  third  aspect 
of  his  educational  influence  was  that  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  metliod  of  education,  exerted 
through  a  series  of  text-books  of  an  entirely  new 
nature.  The  first-published  of  these  was  the 
Janua  lAiKjuarum  Reserata-  (The  Gate  of  Lan- 
guages Unlocked),  issued  in  1631.  This  was 
followed  later  by  a  more  elementaiy  text,  the 
Ventibulum,  and  a  more  advanced  one,  the 
Atrium,  and  other  texts.  In  1657  was  published 
the  Orhis  SensiiaUidn  Pictus,  probably  the  most 
renowned  and  most  widely  circulated  of  school 
textbooks.  It  was  also  the  first  successful  ajj- 
plication  of  illustrations  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
though  not,  as  often  stated,  the  first  illustrated 
book  for  children. 

These  texts  were  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas:  (1)  learning  foreign  liinguages 
through  the  vernacular:  (2)  obtaining  ideas 
through  objects  rather  than  words:  (3)  starting 
with  objects  most  familiar  to  the  child  to  intro- 
duce him  to  both  the  new  language  and  the  more 
remote  world  of  objects:  (4)  giving  the  child 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  environment, 
physical  and  social,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
religious,  moral,  and  classical  subjects;  (5) 
making   this    acquisition    of    a    compendium    of 
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knowledge  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task;  and 
(())  making  instruction  universal.  While  the 
forumlati(jn  of  many  of  these  ideas  is  open  to 
criticism  from  more  recent  points  of  view,  and 
while  the  naturalistic  conception  of  education  is 
one  based  on  crude  analogies,  the  importance  of 
the  Comenian  intluence  in  education  has  now 
been  recognized  for  lialf  a  centur}'.  The  educa- 
tional writings  of  Coraenius  comprise  more  than 
forty  titles.  In  1802  the  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Comenius  was  very  generally  cele- 
brated by  educators,  and  at  that  time  the 
Comenian  Society  for  the  study  and  publication 
of  his  works  was  formed.  Consult :  Laurie, 
John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  ihe  Moravians: 
His  Life  and  Educational  Works  (London, 
1884)  ;  Quick,  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers 
(London,  1868)  ;  Raumer,  Geschichtc  der  Pada- 
gofjik,  vols,  i.-iv.  (Gutersloh,  1874-80)  ;  Miiller, 
Comenius,  ein  Systeynatiker  iti  der  Padagogik 
(Dresden,  1887)  ;  Loscher,  Comenius,  der  Piida- 
gog  und  Bischof    (Leipzig,   1889). 

COMET  (AS.,  Lat.  comet  a,  comet,  from  Gk. 
Kopf^ris,  kometes,  having  long  hair,  from  KOfxav, 
komun,  to  wear  long  hair,  from  Kbij.ri,  komC, 
hair).  The  word  "comet'  had  its  origin  in  the 
hairy  appearance  often  exhibited  by  tlie  haze  or 
luminous  vapors,  the  presence  of  which  is  at  first 
sight  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
celestial  bodies  called  by  this  name.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  a  comet  are:  a  definite  point  or 
nucleus,  a  nebulous  light  surrounding  the  nu- 
cleus, and  a  luminous  train  preceding  or  follow- 
ing it.  Anciently,  when  a  train  preceded  the 
nucleus — as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed 
its  perihelion  and  recedes  from  the  sun — it  was 
called  'the  beard.'  being  termed  'the  tail'  when 
seen  following  the  nucleus  as  the  sun  is  ap- 
proached. This  distinction  has  disappeared  from 
all  modem  astronomical  works,  and  the  latter 
name  is  given  to  the  appendage,  whatever  its 
apparent  position.  Xeither  this  luminous  at- 
tendant, the  tail,  nor  the  nucleus,  is  now  con- 
sidered an  essential  cometary  element,  but  all 
bodies  in  the  solar  system  are  classed  as  comets 
if  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own.  and  describe 
orbits  of  an  extremely  elongated  form.  There 
are  several  plain  points  of  difference  between 
comets  and  planets.  The  planets  move  in  the 
same  direction,  from  west  to  east,  which  is 
astronomically  called  'direct  motion;'  but  the 
movements  of  comets  are  often  from  east  to 
west,  or  retrograde.  The  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  confined  to  a  zone  of  no  great  breadth 
on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  the  paths  of 
comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction,  some 
being  almost  perpendicular  to  it.  The  orbits 
of  all  the  planets  are  nearly  circular;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  are  ellipses  of  very  small 
eccentricity.  The  orbits  of  comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  great  variety  of  eccentricity,  many 
of  them  being  ellipses  or  elongated  closed  orbits 
of  various  degrees  of  elongation :  others,  though 
very  rarely,  may  be  In-jierbolas ;  while  the 
majority  have  a  fonn  of  orbit  not  differing 
sensibly  from  the  parabola,  which  is  the  limiting 
form  of  cun-e  to  which  both  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  usually  approximate.  Any  attraction, 
linwever,  of  an  extraneous  body,  like  a  planet, 
interfering  with  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  might 
change  the  orbit  from  the  ellipse  to  the  hyper- 
bola, and  vice  versa,  or  from  the  parabola  to 
either.     As,  however,  there  is  only  one  parabola 


corresponding  to  infinite  sets  of  ellipses  and  hy- 
perbolas, an  interfering  cause  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  orbit  from  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola 
to  the  parabolic  form.  Of  about  3o0"  comets 
whose  orbits  have  been  obtained  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  00  appear  to  have  described  el- 
lipses, 275  orbits  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
parabolas,  and  in  two  cases  the  hyperbolic  form 
of  orbit  is  extremely  probable.  The  discovery 
that  comets  are  celestial  bodies  extraneous  to 
our  atmosphere  is  due  to  Tycho  Brahe,  who 
ascertained  the  fact  by  obsenations  of  the  comet 
of  1577.  Newton  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  their  movements  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  which  controls  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Hallcy  was  the  first,  by  determining  the  para- 
bolic elements  of  a  number  of  comets  from  re- 
corded observations,  to  identify  the  comets  of 
lt!82  with  one  which  had  been  observed  in  1007 
and  with  one  obsened  by  Apian  at  Ingolstadt  in 
15.11,  and  thus  confidently  to  predict  the  return, 
at  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of  1759,  of 
a  comet  whicli  would  have  the  same  parabolic 
elements.  This  prediction  of  the  first  "periodic' 
comet  moving  in  a  closed  oval  orbit  simply 
meant  that  the  portion  of  the  closed  orbit  lying 
nearest  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  only  observ- 
able portion  of  the  orbit,  would  very  closely 
resemble  the  parabolas  or  open  curves  in  whicli 
this  comet  had  been  supposed  to  be  moving 
at    its  earlier   appearances. 

Parabolic  cometary  elements  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  inclination:  (2)  the  longitude  of  the 
node;  (3)  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  or 
point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  sun :  ( 4 )  the 
perihelion  distance,  or  nearness  of  approach  to 
the  sun:  (5)  the  direction  of  motion,  whether 
direct  or  retrograde.  The  first  two  of  these 
elements  determine  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  To 
determine  these  parabolic  elements,  three  ob- 
servations of  the  comet  are  sufficient;  and  by 
a  table  of  such  elements,  calculated  from  re- 
corded observations,  it  is  possible  at  once  to 
ascertain,  as  Halley  did,  whether  any  newly 
observed  comet  is  identical  with  any  that  has 
been  previously  observed.  However,  to  predict 
with  accuracy  the  time  of  the  return  of  a  comet, 
a  much  more  accurate  calculation  must  be  made 
of  the  orbit,  taking  into  account  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  planets  to  \i'hose  inflvience  it  is 
subject.  This  ditficult  problem  was  solved,  in 
the  case  of  Halley's  comet,  by  the  joint  work  of 
Lalande,  Mme.  Lepante,  and  Clairaut,  who  an- 
nounced in  Xovember,  1758,  just  as  asti'onomers 
began  to  look  out  for  the  return  of  the  comet, 
that  it  would  take  CIS  days  more  to  return  to 
the  perihelion  than  on  the  preceding  revolution. 
The  perihelion  passage  was  fixed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  1750;  but  Clairaut  distinctly  stated 
that,  beins  pressed  for  time,  he  had  neglected 
small  values  which  collectively  might  amount 
to  about  a  month  in  the  seventy-six  years.  The 
comet  passed  the  perihelion  on  ilareh  12,  1759, 
exactly  a  month  before  the  time  annoimced.  but 
within  the  assigne<l  limits  of  divergence  from 
that  date.  The  elements  of  its  orbit  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  comet  of  the  former  appearances  by 
their  similaritv.  For  the  next  perihelion  pas- 
sage, the  diflferent  calculations  executed  by 
Damoiseau  and  De  Pontecnulant  fixed  the  4th. 
the  7th.  and  the  13th  of  Xovember.  1835.  Sub- 
sequently, observations  indicated  the  10th — that 
is  to  sav.  a  deviation  of  onlv  three  liar's  from 
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wluit  turned  out  the  most  accurate  calculation, 
and  a  deviation  of  twelve  daj's  from  tlie  most 
remote.  We  have  adverted  to  the  perihelion 
passages  of  tliis  comet  in  1531,  1607,  lOS'i,  1759, 
and  1835.  It  is  also  now  identified  with  a  comet 
observed  in  1456,  and  one  in  1378,  recorded  by 
Chinese  observations.  There  are  no  sulliciently 
reliable  European  observations  previous  to  1456, 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  this  comet  is  the  same 
with  the  comet  of  1501,  with  that  of  1145, 
with  a  comet  mentioned  in  106G  by  Hali 
ben  Rodoan,  with  that  of  989,  and  finally, 
with  a  comet  seen  in  the  j-ear  12  before  our 
era.  This  account  of  Halley's  comet  has 
been  given  at  length,  to  illustrate  the 
principles  on  which  the  calculations  are  made. 
There  are,  in  all,  eighteen  comets  whose  periodi- 
city is  established  by  the  fact  that  their  return 
has  been  actually  observed:  (l)That  of  Encke, 
with  a  short  period  of  3.303  years;  its  orbit  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
a  siight  acceleration  in  its  periodic  times  of 
return  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  space', 
within  our  solar  system  at  least,  being  occupied 
by  a  resisting  medium,  though  of  extreme  rarity. 
(2)  That  of  Ciela  or  Gambart,  having  a  period 
of  6.692  years.  During  the  visit  of  this  comet 
in  1846,  it  was  seen  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
parts,  which  kept  moving  side  by  side  till  they 
disappeared.  On  the  return  of  the  comet  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  the  distance  between  the  two 
nuclei  had  much  increased.  Since  then,  although 
nianv  times  due,  it  has  not  again  been  seen.  (3) 
That  of  Faye.  with  a  period  of  7.566  years.  The 
orbits  of  Biela's  and  Faye's  comets  extend  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  but  not  so  far  as  that  of 
Saturn.  (4)  That  of  Winnecke,  with  a  period 
of  5.831  years.  (5)  That  of  Brorsen.  with  a 
period  of  5.456  years.  (6)  That  of  Temple  (No. 
1),  with  a  period  of  6.538  years.  (7)  That  of 
Temple  (No.  2),  with  a  period  of  5.281  years. 
(8)  That  of  D'Arrest.  with  a  period  of  6.675 
years.  (9)  That  of  Tuttle,  with  a  period  of 
13.667  years.  (10)  That  of  Swift,  with  a  period 
of  5.547  years.  (11)  That  of  E.  Swift,  with  a 
period  of  5.863  vears.  (12)  That  of  Finlay, 
with  a  period  of  6.556  years.  (13)  That  of 
Wolf,  with  a  period  of  6.845  years.  (14)  That 
of  Holmes,  with  a  period  of  6.874  years.  (15) 
That  of   Brooks,   with   a   period   of   7.097    years. 

(16)  That  of  Pons,  with  a  period  of  71.56  years. 

(17)  That  of  Olbers,  with  a  period  qf  72.65 
years.  (18)  That  of  Halley,  ->vith  a  period  of 
76.08  years.  The  orbits  of  sixty  comets  appear 
to  be  "ellipses.  These  are  probably  periodical. 
The  paths  of  about  two  himdred  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  paraljnlas.  These  are  possibly 
periodical,  as  the  ellipse,  when  very  eccentric, 
cannot  near  perihelion  be  distinguished  from  a 
])arabola.  Only  about  a  dozen  have  orbits  pos- 
sible hyperbolic:  and.  as  we  have  said,  in  only 
two  cases  is  the  hyperbolic  character  of  the  path 
established   upon   foirly  reliable  evidence. 

In  the  month  of  June.  1770,  Messier  discovered 
a  comet  which  remained  visible  a  long  time,  and 
enabled  Lexell  to  ascertain  the  orbit  to  be  an 
ellipse  whose  major  axis  was  only  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  corre- 
sponded to  a  periodic  revolution  of  five  and  one- 
half  years.  This  result  suggested  grave  difficul- 
ties. It  had  been  found  impossible  to  identify 
this  comet  with  any  previously  observed,  and 
yet   it  was   difficult   to   coiiceive   that   a   bright 


comet  with  so  short  a  period  of  return  should 
have  previously  escaped  observation.  What  was 
still  more  remarkable,  it  was  never  seen  again, 
though  anxiously  looked  for  in  the  places  where 
Lexell's  orbit  would  have  brought  it.  It  became 
popularly  called  'Lexell's  lost  comet,'  and  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms  by  the  wits  of  the 
day  at  the  expense  of  astronomers,  who  had 
boasted  of  having  found  the  key  to  the  cometary 
movements.  In  the  present  day  the  exi)lanation 
is  complete.  The  comet  was  never  seen  before 
1770,  because  its  orbit  previously  had  been 
totally  diiferent,  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun 
having  been  as  distant  as  the  path  of  Jupiter. 
Its  appearance  that  year  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  in  1767  it  was  in  such  close  contact  with 
Jupiter,  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
nearly  in  the  same  plane,  that  the  attraction 
of  that  planet  entirely  chnnged  its  orbit.  But 
why  has  tlie  comet  not  since  been  seen?  Its 
passage  to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1776  took 
place  by  day;  and  in  1779,  before  another  return, 
it  again  encountered  the  vast  body  of  .Jupiter, 
and  suffered  a  fresh  orbital  derangement — the 
attraction  of  the  planet  deflecting  it  into  more 
distiint  regions,  and  so  changing  the  form  of  the 
orbit  that  if  it  had  again  been  visible,  it  would 
probablj'  not  have  been  recognized  as  identical 
with  Lexell's  comet. 

The  celebrated  comet  of  1680,  which  furnished 
Newton    with    the    occasion    for    proving    that 
comets  revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sections, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  the  same  force  as  that  which  i-egulates 
the  movements  of  the  planets,   appears  to  have 
been  about  the  most   remarkable   for  brilliancy 
of   any   of   which    we   have   authentic    accounts. 
This  comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
one    that  appeared   about   the   time    of   Ca;sar's 
death    (B.C.   44),   with    that   which   was   seen    in 
the  reign  of  .Justinian  in  the  year  531,  and  with 
another  in  the  year  1106,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II. ;    the   period   of   revolution,   according  to   the 
orbit  calculated  for  it  by  Whiston,  being  about 
575  years.    There  is,  however,  some  doubt  among 
astronomers  as  to  the  real  form  of  its  orbit,  the 
one  assigned  to  it  by  Encke  giving  it  a  period 
of  8.813  years.     The'  tail  of  a  comet  is  nearly 
always  away  from  the  sun,  frequently  assuming 
a  curved  form.     It  increases  in  length  with   its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  but  does  not  acquire  its 
greatest  length  till  after  passing  the  perihelion. 
These  are  usual  characteristics  of  comets,  which 
were  exemplified  by  this  one  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.    The  phenomena  might  be  accounted  for.  if 
we   were   to    regard    the    train    as    vaporization 
produced  by  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  body 
of  the  comet  is  exposed   in   its  approach   to  the 
sun.     In  the  nineteenth  century  the  comets  most 
remarkable    for    brill  iancv    were    the    comets    of 
1811.    1843,    1858    (Donati's),    1861,    1880,    1881. 
and  the  great  comet  (b)  of  1882.     Spectroscopic 
investig.ation,  so  far  as  yet  pursued,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  comets  are  self-luminous.'  and  do 
not  shine   merely  by   reflecting  solar  light.     It 
has  been  discovered,  in  determining  the  tracks  of 
those  streams  of  dark  bodies  that  cause  meteoric 
showers,   that   some   of  the  tracks  coincide  with 
the  orbits  nf  well-known   comet.s.     From   this   it 
is  inferred  that  star-showers  and  comets  mny  be 
only  ditTerent  manifestations  of  the  same  thing. 
(See  JIeteors.)     What  the  matter  of  the  comets 
consists    of    is,    of    course,    only    a    subject    for 
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speculation.  The  composition  of  the  n.ebulosity 
and  the  tail  is,  at  all  events,  something  of  al- 
most inconceivable  tenuity,  as  shown  by  three 
considerations.  ( 1 )  Stars  seen  through  tliem 
sutler  no  diminution  of  brightness,  though  the 
light  must  have  to  traverse  sometimes  millions 
of  miles  of  the  cometary  atmosphere.  (2) 
Though  the  thickness  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  may 
be  millions  of  miles,  and  its  length  of  course 
much  greater,  the  comets  have  never  been  ob- 
served to  cause  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the 
planetary  motions,  though  approaching  near 
enough  to  be  tliemselves  so  m-^oh  affected  as  to 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  orbit.  (3) 
The  curvature  of  the  tails,  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  periodic  time  in  the  case  of  Encke"s 
comet,  indicate  the  possibility  of  their  being  af- 
fected by  a  resisting  medium,  wiiicK  has  never 
been  obsen-ed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  planetary  periods,  though  so  long  obsei-ved. 
Even  the  nuclei  of  comets  appear  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely small  density.  This  may  be  inferred, 
though  with  less  force  than  regards  the  tails, 
from  the  two  last  considerations  above  men- 
tioned; and,  moreover,  there  are  reliable  accounts 
of  stars  of  a  very  low  order  of  magnitude  being 
seen  through  the  nuclei  themselves. 

Comets  have  been  alternately  regarded  with 
terror  and  with  welcome  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  appearance  of  Halley's  comet  in  1456,  just 
as  the  Turks  had  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  threatened  an  advance  into  Europe, 
was  regarded  by  Christendom  with  a  supersti- 
tious dread,  anil  to  the  Ave  Jlaria  was  added 
the  prayer:  "Lord,  save  us  from  the  devil,  the 
Turk,  and  the  comet."  At  Constantinople,  the 
occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at  the  same  time, 
increased  the  portentousness  of  the  event.  The 
discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
space  filled  by  their  bodies  and  their  prodigious 
velocity,  together  with  the  confessed  impossi- 
bility of  ahvays  predicting  their  approach,  pro- 
duced fears  of  another  kind,  which  have  some- 
times been,  especially  in  France,  extravagantly 
exaggerated  in  the  public  mind.  The  ground- 
lessness of  such  alarms,  from  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  collision  with  the  nucleus,  the 
probable  innocuousness  of  a  contact  with  the 
extremely  attenuated  surrounding  matter,  and, 
possibly,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  of  a 
collision  with  the  nucleus  itself,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  what  has  been  said  above. 
It  is  probable  tha't  already  on  many  occasions 
some  of  the  attenuated  va])or  in  the  tail  of 
comets  must  have  come  within  the  earth's  at- 
traction, and  been  absorbed  in  its  atmosphere. 
Whether  the  effect  is  deleterious  or  salubrious, 
or  w-hether  it  has  any  perceptible  influence  at 
all,  is  only  matter  of  speculation.  The  salubrity 
of  cometary  influence  was  at  one  time  a  popular 
idea;  and  the  vintages  of  1811  and  185S  were 
favorable  seasons,  whose  produce  was  formerly 
advertised  as  the  comet  wines.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while,  however,  to  follow  further  specula- 
tion on  these  subjects.  Consult:  Guillemin,  The 
World  of  Comets,  trans,  by  Glaisher  (London, 
1881)  ;  Ziillner.  XJeher  die  yatur  der  Kometen. 
(Leipzig,  1883)  :  Marcuse,  Ueber  die  phj/sische 
Bescliaffenheit  der  Kometen  (Berlin,  1884)  : 
Ball,  In  the  Starrti  Realm  (London.  1802)  ; 
Galle,  Terzeich-nis  der  Flemente  der  hisher  ie- 
rechneten    Kometeniahnen    his   zuin   Jahre    tS91i 


(Leipzig,     1894)  ;     Lynn,     licmarkuhlc     Comets 
(London,  18!t!»). 

COMET-SEEKEB.  A  telescope  having  a 
wide  held  of  view,  but  a  rather  low  magnifying 
power,  used  in  searching  for  comets. 

COMFORT,  kum'fort,  George  Fisk  (1833—). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Berk- 
shire, N.  Y..  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
organizing  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion (18(>9),  and  also  in  establishing  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  Citj'  (1809- 
72).  From  1872  to  1887  he  was  professor  of 
modern  languages  and  a;stheties  in  Syracuse 
University,  and  in  1872  foimded  there  the  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was  dean  from 
1873'  until  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
president  of  the  Southern  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  La  Porte,  Tex.,  and  in  1S9G  organized  the 
Syracuse  JIuserun  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he 
became  the  director.  He  has  published:  Art 
Museums  in  Ameriea  (1869);  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Edueation  (1870);  Woman's  Eduea- 
tion  and  Woman's  Uealth  (1894);  The  Land 
Troubles  in  Ireland  (1898)  ;  and  a  series  of 
German  text-books. 

COMFKEY,  kum'frl  (OF.  cumfirie,  confire, 
from  ML.  eonfinna,  probably  on  account  of  its 
sti'cngthening  powers,  from  Lat.  confirmare,  to 
nmke  firm,  strengthen,  from  con,  together  + 
firmare,  to  strengthen,  from  firmus,  firm), 
!<iiniphytum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Boraginaceae.  The  species,  which  are 
not  numerous,  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Asia.  They  are  perennial  plants  of 
coarse  appearance,  although  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  flow-er  borders.  Symphytum  officinale 
(the  common  comfrey)  and  Symphytum  tubero- 
sum are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  frequent  in 
shady  and  moist  places.  Symphytum  officinale 
was  fonuerly  much  esteemed  as  a  vulneran*.  on 
account  of  its  astringency,  and  decoctions  of  its 
roots  were  a  household  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
Its  young  leaves  and  its  blanched  shoots  are  also 
occasionally  used  as  boiled  vegetables.  The 
prickly  comfrey  (Symphytum  asperrimum).  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  has 
been  highly  recommended  for  feeding  cattle.  It 
has  been  extensively  tried  in  the  United  States, 
but  its  cultivation  is  not  recommended,  except 
when  a,  large  bulk  of  forage  is  required  from  a 
limited  area  of  rich  land.  It  is  propagated  from 
roots. 

COMICAL  GALLANT,  The,  or  The  Amours 
OF  Sir  John  Falstaff.  An  adaptation,  by  John 
Dennis  (1702),  of  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wiiws  of 
Windftor. 

COMICAL  LOVERS,  The,  or  Maerla.ge  a 
I.A  1\I0DE.  A  comedy  by  Colley  Gibber  (1707). 
based  on  portions  of  Dryden's  Seci-et  Love  and 
Marriage  <)  la  Mode. 

COMICAL  REVENGE,  The.  or  Love  in  a 
Trn.  A  comedy  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  played 
and   printed  in   1664. 

COMINES,  ko'men'  (Lat.  Cominceus,  Flemish 
Comen).  A  border  town  of  France  and  Belgium, 
situated  on  the  Lys.  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Nord  and  the  other  to  the  Belgian  Prov- 
ince of  West  Flanders.  It  has  a  number  of  tex- 
tile-mills  and   tobacco-factories.    The   celebrated 
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iiicdiivval  chronicler,  Philippe  de  Coraincs,  was 
born  here.  Population,  French  portion,  in  1901, 
8129;  Belgian,  in  18U9,  5737. 

COMINES,  PiiiLirPE  de  (1445-1509).  A 
French  statesman  and  historian.  He  was  born  at 
the  Castle  of  Coniines,  not  far  from  Lille;  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  in  14G4  attached 
himself  to  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgiuidy  (then 
(^ount  of  Charolais).  In  1472  Comines  entered 
tlie  ser\ice  of  Louis  XL,  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
Charles,  who  made  him  one  of  his  confidential 
advisers.  He  proved  himself  a  very  suitable  agent 
for  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  crafty  mon- 
arch ;  but  after  the  death  of  Louis  he  incurred 
llie  displeasure  of  the  regent,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
by  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  XII.),  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  forfeiture  of  a  fourth  of  his  estates 
and  to  ten  years'  banishment.  This  punishment, 
liowcvcr.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out. 
for  after  a  few  years  we  find  Coniines  again  em- 
ployed in  important  affairs  of  diplomacy;  but 
though  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  C'liarles 
VIII.  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  failed  to 
win  the  confidence  of  these  masters.  He  died 
at  his  Castle  of  Argenton,  October  13,  1509. 
Coniines's  Mcinoircs,  \Nhich  are  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  political  history  of  his  time,  and  de- 
pict vividly  the  character  of  Louis  XL,  are  ad- 
mirably written,  and  afl'ord  abundant  proof  of  an 
acute  and  vigorous  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  keenly  into  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
crossed  him  in  life,  and  with  cool  and  severe  pre- 
cision to  have  dissected  him  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Among  the  many  editions  of  his 
Mcmoires,  the  best  are  those  by  Lenglet-Dufres- 
noy  (4  vols.,  London,  1747);  by  Jlademoiselle 
Dupont  ( 3  vols. ) ,  in  the  Collection  de  la  socicte  de 
I'hinfoire  de  Fj-niiec  (Paris,  1840-47);  and  by 
Chantelange   (Paris,  1881). 

COMISCO,  ko-me's6.  A  city  in  Sicily,  in  the 
Province  of  Syracuse,  situated  about  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  was 
known  in  Roman  myihologj'  as  the  location  of 
a  falded  fountain  of  Diana,  the  water  of  which, 
when  drawn  by  women  of  light  character,  refused 
to  mingle  with  wine.  It  is  on  the  road  between 
Catania  and  Licata,  and  has  two  churches,  a 
theatre,  and  cotton  and  soap  factories.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1881,  19,333;  in  1901, 
21.873. 

COMITAN',  kfi'me-tiin',  or  COMITLAN.  A 
town  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  situated 
on  the  Grijalva  River,  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  San  Cristobal  (Map:  Mexico.  X  9).  It  has  a 
fine  Dominican  cloister.  The  town  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  but 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
liquors,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  Guatemala  and  Briti.sh  Honduras.  Comitan 
suffered  considerably  from  the  raids  of  .Tnan 
Ortega  in  1855-04.     Population,  about  10,000. 

COMITIA,  k6-mish'I-a  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  assem- 
blies from  com-  (con-),  together  +  ire,  to  go). 
The  legal  or  constitutional  meetings  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  convoked  by  a  magistrate,  for  the 
pur])ose  of  putting  a  question  to  the  vote.  This 
definition  comprehends  at  least  all  the  comitia 
except  the  Comitia  Calata,  where  the  people 
were  present  merely  as  s]iectators.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  comitia,  held  for  dift'erent  pur- 
poses, and,  according  to  the  mode  of  constituting 
Vol.  v.— 14. 


the  comitia,  the  preponderance  lay  with  the 
patricians  or  with  the  plebeians.  It  was  always 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  Constitu- 
tion tliat  the  supreme  ])ower  was  inherent  in 
the  citizens,  though  it  might  be  delegated  by 
them  to  hereditary  or  to  elected  magistrates. 
All  imixirtant  matters,  however,  had  to  be 
brought  before  the  sovereign  people,  who  could 
either  ratify  or  reject,  though  without  discus- 
sion, the  proposals  made  to, them.  Such,  at  least 
in  theory — and,  during  the  best  days  of  the  Re- 
public, in  practice  also — was  the  function  of 
these  |io])ular  assemblies.  As  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood, dilTerent  elements  had  the  ascendency 
among  the  Roman  people  at  different  periods 
of  their  history.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
•State  exposed  to  so  many  and  such  various  in- 
fluences to  be  conservative  of  its  political  tradi- 
tions, Rome,  whether  monarchical,  republican,  or 
imperial,  was  essentially  so.  But,  iinder  the 
force  of  circumstances,  from  time  to  time  inno- 
vations were  introduced  which  very  materially 
altered  the  position  of  the  two  political  parties 
— the  patricians  and  the  plebeians — into  which 
the  State  was  early  divided,  and  by  whose  dis- 
sensions it  was  long  distracted,  and  in  none  of 
her  institutions  can  the  progress  of  the  struggle 
between  these  rising  factions  be  more  clearly 
traced  than  in  the  motive  and  power  of  those 
assemblies,  or  comitia,  by  which  the  supreme 
authority  of  Rome  was  in  succession  wielded. 
It  is  usual  to  describe  the  Roman  comitia  as  of 
three  kinds,  named  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
people  \\ere  organized  and  in  which  they  voted^ 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  curiae; 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  as.sembly  of  the  cen- 
turies; and  the  Comitia  Tributa,  or  assembly 
of  the  tribes.  To  these  some  add  a  fourth, 
the  Comitia  Calata  (from  calnre.  to  call)  :  but  as 
this  assembly  had  neither  political  functions 
nor  a  separate  organization,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  mention  the  name. 

( 1 )  CoinTi.\.  CuBi.VTA.  The  assembly  of  the 
curia;  is  lielicved  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
rise  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  origin  is  therefore 
rightly  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  city.  The  system  seems  to  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  the  communities,  of 
which  Rome  was  originally  only  one.  Its  pri- 
mary object  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; but  the  purpose  for  which  it  came  to 
be  employed  is  sufficiently  clear.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  Roman  curifc,  or  'wardships,' 
as  they  may  be  called,  numbered  thirty,  being 
ten  for  each  of  the  three  once  independent  com- 
munities— the  Ramnes,  the  Titles,  and  the  Lu- 
ceres — from  whose  amalgamation  the  Roman 
people  sprang.  At  first,  these  curi.-e  were  prob- 
ably made  up  extensively  of  the  freeholders,  or 
patricians,  as  the  freeholders  were  afterwards 
designated,  on  whom  devolved  exclusively  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  bearing  arms.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  that  the  class  of  dependents 
called  by  the  Roman  writers  clients,  as  well  as 
the  burgesses  or  citizens,  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  assembly  of  the  euri;e.  No  direct  evidence, 
however,  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  supposition,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  highly  improbable;  and,  if  allowed  to  be 
present  at  all,  tliey  were  very  likely  nothing 
niore  than  spectators,  or,  as  their  name  is  said 
to  imply,  'listeners.'  In  an  as.senibly  each  curia 
had  one  vote,  and  determination  was  by  the  ma- 
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jorit;  of  the  individual  voters  in  the  different 
curia?.  As  the  number  of  the  curiie  was  even,  and 
no  provision  was  nuide  for  deciding  in  case  of 
tliere  being  an  equal  division  on  any  question,  it 
would  seem  as  if  tliis  function  had  not  been 
thought  of  in  fixing  the  number  of  tlie  curiip,  or 
had  been  subordinated  to  some  other  considera- 
tion. The  purely  [lolitieal  importance  of  the 
('oniitia  Curiata  declined  after  the  political  dis- 
tinctions between  patricians  and  plebeians  ter- 
minated. It  retained,  however,  to  a  late  period 
its  original  powers  as  to  the  transference  of  a 
patrician  to  the  i)Iebeian  order  and  tlie  admis- 
sion of  non-patricians  to  patrician  standing. 

(2)  CoMiTiA  Centuriata.  By  the  operation 
of  obvious  causes,  a  great  increase  soon  took 
place  in  the  number  and  influence  of  the  de-* 
pendent  members  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  tlie  way  was  paved 
for  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  though  we 
may  well  conceive  that  the  step  was  hastened 
by  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  the  old 
freeholders  in  the  incessant  wars  in  which  Rome 
found  herself  involved  with  her  neighbors.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  time  a  new  class,  the  plebeians 
of  history,  arose  out  of  the  clients,  preponderat- 
ing in  numbers,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of 
wealth.  Though  this  class  had  not,  perhaps, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  it  was  exempt  from  ser- 
vice in  tlie  field;  and  while  the  political  inferior- 
ity of  its  members  must  have  been  galling,  their 
immunity  from  the  chances  of  war  can  hardly 
have  been  looked  upon  with  equanimity  by  the 
ruling  faction.  It  was  to  redress  this  twofold 
grievance  that  the  reform  ascribed  to  King  Ser- 
ving Tullius  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  one  skill- 
fully devised  to  assign  dvities  to  the  plebeians 
rather  than  to  bestow  upon  them  rights,  and  it 
was  evidently  the  work  of  a  statesman  who  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  patricians.  The  chief  au- 
thorities for  the  details  of  the  arrangement  are 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  accounts,  though  they 
differ  in  some  particulars,  agree  in  the  main. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of 
tbem  describe  the  assembly  of  the  centuries 
rather  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day  than  as  it 
was  first  constituted.  Livy  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  centuries  as  104;  Dionysius  makes 
them  103.  The  voting  of  the  assembly  was  by 
centuries,  each  possessing  a  collective  vote  exact- 
ly as  in  the  case  of  the  curi;p.  It  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  equites 
and  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class  voted 
first.  If  they  were  agreed  upon  a  question  at 
issue,  the  other  side  were  not  called  upon  to 
vote  at  all.  As  the  centuries,  though  nominally 
'hundreds,'  probably  contained  in  the  first  class 
fewer,  and  in  some  of  the  other  classes  certainly 
many  times  more  than  that  number,  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  assembly  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
power  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
of  whom  the  original  burgess  element  would 
long  form  the  main  portion.  How  far  we  have 
in  this  scheme  merely  a  modification  of  an  ear- 
lier arrangement,  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. As  !Mommsen  remarks,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  original  assessments  were  laid 
upon  land.  Be  this  as  it  maj',  the  reform  of 
Servius  was  originally  a  new  military  rather 
than  a  new  political  organization,  its  author  in- 
tending that  the  privileges  of  the  patricians  as- 
sembled in  the  curiie  should  remain  as  before. 


But  its  results  were  different  from  what  had  been 
anticipated.  By  a  process  easily  understood,  the 
rights  of  the  curise  graduallj'  i)assed  to  the  cen- 
turies. The  assembly  of  the  former  continued, 
indeed,  to  meet;  but  the  assembly  of  the  latter 
became  thenceforth  the  chief  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  people. 

(3)  CoMiTiA  Tricuta.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Roman 
Constitution,  consequent  on  the  change  just  de- 
scribed, soon  led  to  a  demand  for  greater  changes 
in  the  same  direction.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, now  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racy, took  advantage  of  an  ancient  division  of 
the  original  territory  of  Rome  into  tribes  to 
give  greater  prominence  to  this  element  than 
it  had  }'et  possessed.  These  tribes,  thirty,  and 
afterwards  thirty-five,  in  number,  which,  as  is 
supposed  by  some,  had  already  supplied  a  basis 
for  the  arrangement  into  curia;  as  well  as  classes, 
seem  to  have  at  first  existed  for  purely  local 
purposes.  But  the  leaders  of  the  people  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  forming  them  into  a  |)olitical 
union  entitled  to  exercise  certain  functions,  chief 
among  which  was  the  election  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  and  the  approval  and  rejection  of 
such  legislative  measures  as  aiTected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeians  as  a  class.  Whether  the 
assembly  of  the' tribes  was  composed  only  of  plebei- 
ans, or  of  all,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  liv- 
ing within  certain  limits,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained; but  the  balance  of  opinion  inclines  to 
the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  of  plebeians 
alone.  After  the  rise  of  this  new  power,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine 
what  questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
tribes,  and  what  to  the  centuries,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  real  representatives  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  A  solution  appears  to  have  been 
sought  and  found  in  some  combination  of  the 
two  rival  assemblies.  At  what  time  this  change 
took  place,  and  what  was  its  exact  nature,  are 
matters  which  remain  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  All  that  can  be  said  is  this:  The 
plebeians,  either  by  means  of  their  own  assembly, 
or  by  some  use  of  it  to  counterbalance  the  power 
of  the  patricians  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, ultimately  gained  what  they  had  so  long 
aimed  at — a  position  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  Repul)lic.  When  the  wealthier  classes  found 
their  influence  thus  neutralized,  they  ceased  to 
attend  the  comitia  altogether,  and  the  popular 
will  was  represented  by  the  lower  classes  alone. 
A  period  of  moral  and  political  corruption  fol- 
lowed, ending  in  the  military  despotism  of  the 
Ciesars.  Under  the  first  emperor^  the  form  of 
calling  the  assemblies  together  was  still  observed; 
but  the  people  met  no  longer  to  control  their 
chief  ruler,  but  simply  to  receive  information 
as  to  what  he  had  done.  Even  this  form  was 
by  and  by  discontinued,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Empire  the  comitia  was  an  institution 
known  only  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  past 
greatness  of  Rome.  Consult  Mommsen,  Riimische 
Fonschviujr-'i.  vol.  i. ;  and  see  Rome. 

COMITIUM  (Lat.,  place  of  assembly).  A 
small  square  in  ancient  Rome,  between  the 
Forum  and  the  Senate  House.  It  was  originally 
the  polling-place  of  Rome,  where  the  Comitia 
Curiata  met  and  important  cases  were  tried.  It 
contained  the  old  rostra,  and  near  by  was  the 
Clra>costnsis,  or  platform  for  foreign  ambassa- 
dors.    On   it  stood   a   number  of  statues,   includ- 
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ing  those  of  the  Augur  Attua  Naevius,  Pythag- 
oras, Alcibiades,  and  Horatius  Codes ;  the  Ficus 
Rumiiialis;  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  she- 
wolf  suckling  Ronuilus  and  Remus.  Wooden 
furniture  was  provided  when  needed  on  special 
occasions,  and  furnished  the  fuel  for  the  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  the  neighboring  curia 
at  the  burial  of  C'ludius. 

COMITY  OF  NATIONS.  That  species  of 
international  legal  euurlesy  by  which  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  one  country  are  recognized 
and  given  effect  to  by  those  of  another.  It  is 
often  called  by  its  Latin  equivalent,  coinilas 
gentium.  "lu  the  silence  of  any  positive  rule," 
says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "aHirniing,  or  denying, 
or  restraining,  the  operation  of  foreign  laws, 
courts  of  justice  ])resiuiie  the  tacit  adojitiou  of 
them  by  their  own  government,  unless  they  are 
repugnant  to  its  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  in- 
terests." From  the  existence  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  independent  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  of  fedevated  States  in  America,  the 
comitas  gciitiiiin  is  more  called  into  play  in 
these  countries  than  in  England,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  more  extensively  discussed  by 
their  legal  writers.  See  Conflict  of  L.^w;  In- 
TEKNATiONAi,  LAW;  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

COMMA  (Lat.,  Gk.  k4(H^o,  fcomma,  clause, 
piece,  from  KbirTuv,  kopteiii,  to  strike).  In  the 
mathematical  study  of  sound,  in  which  tones  are 
expressed  in  exact  values  by  means  of  their  vi- 
bration nuTubers,  we  find  that  by  reckoning  up- 
ward in-two  difl'erent  ways  to  a  certain  note,  the 
two  results  show  an  infinitesimal  difl'erenee  in 
pitch.  This  minute  interval,  called  a  comma, 
is  only  perceptible  in  theory,  and  has  no  actual 
musical  value  in  our  modem  'tempered'  scale. 
By  tuning  upward  four  perfect  fifths  from  a 
given  note,  and  tlien  two  octaves  and  a  major 
third  from  the  same  note,  we  reach  apparently 
the  same  tone;  but,  calculating  the  vibrations, 
we  find  the  first  result  exceeds  the  second  in 
the  proportion  of  81  to  80.  This  diff'erence  is 
called  the  comma  syntoiuiiii,  or  comma  of  Didy- 
mus.  The  difl'erence  obtained  by  tuning  upward 
twelve  fifths  and  seven  octaves  from  a  given  tone 
is  flj'ijj-,  and  is  called  the  comma  (litmiictim, 
or  comma  of  Pythagoras.  These  same  figures 
result  as  the  dilTcrence  between  six  whole  tones 
above  a.  note  and  its  octave. 

COM'MA  BACIL'LUS.     See  Choleea. 

COMMA  BUTTERFLY.  A  North  American 
nymphaline  buttcrlly  ((Irapta,  or  I'uhjrionia, 
com  1)1  (I ).  one  of  the  angle-wings,  reddish-browii 
with  darker  spottings,  and  a  light  mark,  shaped 
like  a  comma,  on  the  hinder  wing.  It  is  widely 
distributed  and  common,  feeding  upon  nettles, 
and  is  injurious  to  hops.    See  Hop-Insects. 

COM'MANDANT'  (Fr.  commniicJniit,  pres. 
part,  of  commander,  to  command,  ML.  coni- 
mandure,  to  command,  from  liat.  com-,  together 
-]- mandure,  to  enjoin).  A  relative  title,  inci- 
dent to  a  military  command,  and  applied  to  the 
commander  of  a  garrison,  fortified  post,  or  mili- 
tary school,  without  any  regard  to  his  absolute 
rank.  The  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. ; 
the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe.  Va.:  the 
UnitM  States  ^Military  Academy  at  West  Point; 
Sandhurst,  Hythe.  and  Kneller  Hall,  England, 
are  all  governed  by  officers  of  var^'ing  ranks, 
holding  the  local  title  of  commandant. 


■  In  the  United  States  Navy  the  title  of  com- 
mandant is  a])plied  to  the  commanding  ollicer 
of  a  navy-yard  or  naval  station.  The  coiiinian- 
dants  of  the  principal  navy -yards  are  line  (jflicers 
of  the  rank  of  rear-admiral;  lesser  stations  are 
connnanded  by  captains  or  ollicers  of  less  rank. 
To  tlie  commandant  is  given  full  jurisdiction  over 
all  vessels  lying  at  the  yard,  and  lie  is  responsible 
for  all  building  and  rc|)air  work.  lie  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  pro]ier  organization  of  the  work- 
ing forces;  for  the  effective  organization  of  the 
yard  force  for  protection  against  lire;  and  for  the 
care  and  management  of  all  machinery,  ecpii])- 
ment.  etc.  under  his  control.  He  isassistcd  by  an 
officer  of  the  rank  of  captain,  or  of  less  rank  when 
the  commandant  is  not  a  rear-admiral,  who  acts 
as  his  executive  officer  and  is  called  the  captain 
of  the  yard.  Master-Commandant  was  formerly 
the  title  of  oflicers  in  the  United  States  Navy 
next  junior  in  I'ank  to  cajitains.  In  1838  Con- 
gress enacted  that  muster-commandants  should 
thereafter  be  known  as  and  styled  commanders 
(see  Commander)  ;  the  latter  title  had  previous- 
ly been  recognized  in  the  pay  hill  of  Alareh  3, 
1835.  The  title  of  nuister-comniandant  was  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  transition  from  the  time 
when  the  fighting  on  board  ships  was  done  by 
soldiers  comnuinded  by  an  officer  of  the  lanjl 
forces  to  that  when  the  fighting  and  navigating 
forces  were  combined.  The  titles  of  sailini/- 
master,  master,  master's  mate,  etc.,  were  evi- 
dently of  pretransition  origin ;  master-comman- 
dant, on  the  contrary,  was  evidently  a  recognition 
of  a  new  state  of  things  in  which  the  master- 
mariner  had  become  the  naval  commander. 

COMMANDER.  The  title  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  British  navies  next  junior  in 
rank  to  captains.  In  the  LTnited  States  Navy 
it  was  established  by  law  in  1838.  (See  Com- 
mandant.) By  order  of  the  President,  of  June 
7,  1901,  a  commander  may  serve  as  command- 
ing officer  of  a  division,  or  of  a  ship  of  the 
second  or  third  rate.  The  pay  of  a.  commander 
is  $3000  per  annum  when  at  sea,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  for  each  five  years  of  service, 
provided  the  total  amount  does  not  exceed 
!i<-1000;  the  pay  on  shore  duty  is  15  per  cent. 
less. 

COMMANDER,  Lieutenant.  See  Lieuten- 
ant-C'o.\i  m  a  xder. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  A  relative  mili- 
tary title,  ]iertaining  to  an  ollicer  in  supreme 
local  military  command,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops  in  the  field.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  primarily  the  absolute  rank  and  title  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  President,  and  also  the 
military  title  of  many  Governors  of  States. 
Under  the  sixty-third  article  of  the  German  Con- 
stitution of  1871,  the  Emperor  is  the  supreme 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In 
England,  the  rank,  in  its  permanent  sense,  is 
the  highest  staff  appointment  in  the  service, 
being  subject  only  to  the  ruler,  through  the  Sec- 
letary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  the  virtual  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

COMMANDER  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
ishuuls  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Siberia,  situ- 
ated in  Bering  Sea,  east  of'  Kamchatka,  be- 
tween latitudes  54°  32'  and  55°  24'  N.  and  longi- 
tudes 105°  45'  and  168°  12'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  Q  .3"). 
The  group  consists  of  the  two  large  and  inhabit- 
ed  islands   of    Bering    (C07    square    miles)    and 
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Mednj  (ISO  s(|uai-i'  miles)  and  two  uninhabited 
islets.  I  The  climate  is  comparatively  mild;  but 
tlie  inhabitants,  descendants  of  Russians  and 
Aleuts,  are  few  in  number. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  (Ar. 
'A»iir  al-M  it'iiiinln) .  A  desiiinatiun  assumed 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  father-in-law  of  Moham- 
)ued.  wlio  conquered  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Persia, 
Egjpt,  and  .Jerusalem,  and  "organized  a  complete 
military-religious  commonwealth."  The  title 
was  retained  by  his  successors  in  the  Caliphate. 

COMMANDERY.  A  regular  assembly  of 
Knights  Templars.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  ICnight  Templar,  and 
Knight  of  JIalta.  The  term  was  first  a2)plied, 
about  12(10,  to  the  property  of  military  and 
religious  orders,  administered  by  members  of 
those  organizations,  ">rho  were  known  as  com- 
manders. These  had  charge  of  the  income  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  orders,  and  had  au- 
thority to  receive  gifts  and  alms.  They  were 
accountable  to  the  Grand  Commander,  who,  in 
the  case  of  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
resided  at  Jeriisnlem. 

COMMANDING  OFFICER.  The  officer  in 
actual  command  of  a  vessel  of  war.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  line  or  executive  corps,  and  is  usu- 
ally addressed  by  the  courtesy  title  of  'captain,' 
without  regard  to  actual  rank,  if  he  is  per- 
manentlv  in  command  and  not  merely  in  tem- 
porary charge  during  the  absence  of  a  senior. 
The  regular  commanding  officer,  upon  leaving 
the  ship,  is  succeeded  by  the  next  line  officer  in 
rank,  but  the  latter  must  not  alter  the  regula- 
tions established  by  his  superior  except  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity.  Upon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  modern  battle-ship  there  rests  a  respon- 
sibility the  like  of  which  is  placed  upon  few 
men.  He  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  of  the  crew,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
battery,  engines,  boilers,  and  other  machinery 
in  condition  for  instant  use,  and  for  the  conduct 
of  all  those  placed  under  him,  so  far  as  he  can 
control  it.  He  is  required  to  know  eveiy  detail 
of  construction  of  his  ship  and  of  her  equipment, 
as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  the  crew.  He 
has  as  an  assistant  an  executive  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  personnel, 
and  of  the  hull  and  equipment ;  a  navigating 
officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  navigation  and 
navigating  apparatus;  an  ordnance  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  guns  and  ordnance  stores ;  a 
chief  engineer,  who  has  charge  of  the  propelling 
machineiy;  also  a  surgeon  and  a  paymaster, 
the  latter  having  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the 
men  and  officers  and  of  the  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  men.  In  the  military  services  through- 
out the  world,  the  senior  officer  of  a  regiment, 
corps,  post,  or  any  detachment  where  there  is 
not  any  higher  local  military  authority,  is  re- 
garded as  the  conuuanding  officer.  Regimentally. 
the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  is  spoken  of 
and  referred  to  as  the  commanding  officer,  which 
usage  in  the  British  Army  is  still  further  abbre- 
viated by  the  use  of  the  initials  'C.  0.' 

COMMANDITE,  ko'maN'dst'.  Soci£t£  en,  or 
Limited   Paktxership.      See   Socilcxfi   ek"   Coji- 

M.\XDITE. 

COMMANDMENTS    OF    THE    CHTTRCH. 

Certain  rules  imposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  all  its  members,  under  pain  of  grave 
sin.     They  differ  slightly  in  different  countries; 


but  in  general  they  require  the  observance  of 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  obligation  by  attend- 
ance at  mass  and  rest  from  servile  work,  the 
observance  of  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  the 
reception  once  a  year  at  least  of  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  holy  communion,  contribution 
in  proportion  to  one's  means  to  the  support  of 
pastors,  and  the  observance  of  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  marriage. 

COMMELIN,  kom'laN'  Hiesonymus.  (  ?- 
c.1598).  A  Flemish  printer,  born  at  Douai.  He 
worked  at  Geneva,  and  later  at  Heidelberg.  The 
liest  specimens  of  his  press  are  the  admirable  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  classics  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  to  the  text  of  which,  often  detennined 
b}'  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  he  added  learned 
critical  notes  from  his  own  hand. 

COMMELIN,  Jan  (1629-02).  A  Dutch  bot- 
anist, born  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and 
foimded  in  that  city  the  botanical  gardens  which 
soon  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
description  of  the  contents  of  these  gardens  he 
wrote  several  volumes. 

COMMEMORATION  (Lat.  commemoratio, 
from  commemorare,  to  commemorate,  from  com-, 
together  -f-  meinorcirc,  to  mention,  from  7nemor, 
mindful ;  connected  with  Gk.  /lipfiepo^,  mermeros, 
anxious,  Skt.  smar,  to  remember),  or  Enc.enia 
( Lat.,  Gk.  tiKalvM,  engkainia,  feast  of  renova- 
tion or  consecration,  a  name  for  Easter,  from 
iv,  en.  in  +  KatvSc,  kainos,  new).  The  great 
festival  of  the  Oxford  academic  year,  corre- 
sponding in  some  respects  to  the  commence- 
ment of  American  colleges.  It  usually  takes  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre — which,  like  the  San- 
ders Theatre,  Haiward,  and  the  Kent  Theatre, 
Chicago,  is  a  university  building.  From  time 
immemorial,  public  exercises  have  been  held  to 
mark  the  'act'  or  period  when  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  the  members  of  the  university.  At  the 
present  day.  the  proceedings  consist  of  a  Latin 
oration  in  honor  of  founders  and  benefactors 
(from  which  the  name  of  the  whole  ceremony  is 
derived)  ;  the  conferring  of  degrees,  not  only  in 
course,  but  also  honoris  cansn,  on  distinguished 
strangers,  who  are  introduced  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor in  a  short  Latin  speech;  and  the  recita- 
tion, at  least  in  part,  of  the  Newdigate  or  Eng- 
lish prize  poem,  and  the  Latin  and  English  prize 
essays,  the  three  prizes  being  the  gift  of  the 
chancellor.  The  large  area  or  floor  is  occupied 
during  the  proceedings  by  masters  of  arts  and 
their  male  friends;  in  raised  stalls  in  a  semi- 
circle around  one  end  of  this  area  sit  the  vice- 
chancellor,  doctors,  and  proctors;  while  the  gal- 
leries are  filled  by  the  undergraduates  and  women. 
Tl;e  undergraduates,  until  recent  j'ears,  used  to 
occupy  a  separate  upper  gallery;  but  the  license 
claimed  by  them  of  making  unofficial  and  often 
very  witty  conunents  on  the  proceedings — a  sur- 
vival of  the  privileges  of  the  Terr<v  Filius.  or 
licensed  jester  of  mediipval  times — finally  reached 
a  point  where  it  was  thought  better  to  discour- 
age it  to  some  extent  by  Iireaking  up  the  com- 
pact body  of  students  and  distributing  them 
among  the  women  present.  Commemoration  Day 
itself  is  only  the  culminating  point  of  a  week  of 
gayety.  marked  by  concerts,  balls,  theatrical 
representations,  etc.,  which  make  Oxford  a  very 
attractive  place  to  the  visitor;  but  of  late  years 
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the  glories  of  this  season  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  'Eights 
Week,'  when  the  college  eight-oared  races  are 
rowed,  early  in  ilay.     See  Oxford  University. 

COMMEMORATION  ODE.  An  ode  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  read  at  exercises  held  at 
('anibridge  in  18G5,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

COMMENCEMENT  (OF.,  Fr.  commence- 
mcHt,  from  OF.  comcncer,  Fr.  commencer,  It. 
cominciare,  to  begin,  from  Lat.  con-,  together 
+  iniliare,  to  begin,  from  initium,  beginning, 
from  iiiirc,  to  enter,  from  in,  in  +  ire,  to  go). 
In  American  colleges,  the  name  given  to  the 
concluding  exercises  of  the  college  year,  when 
degrees  are  conferred  upon  the  bachelors,  mas- 
ters, and  doctors  completing  their  respective 
courses  of  study.  The  term  is  applied  loosely  to 
the  graduating  exercises  of  academies,  secondary 
schools,  etc.  The  custom  originated  in  the  me- 
diipval  universities,  though  tlie  appropriate  term 
was  'inception.'  The  inception  involved  two 
ejemeuts:  (1)  The  recognition  of  the  graduate 
or  new  teacher  by  his  old  master  and  other 
members  of  the  profession;  (2)  the  formal  en- 
trance of  the  newly  licensed  teaclicr  upon  his 
work  by  the  actual  performance  of  its  duties. 
Hence,  an  essential  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
tliat  the  recipient  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
should  'incept'  or  teach,  and  that  the  recipients 
of  the  liigher  degrees  should  defend  a  thesis. 
At  Oxford  this  occasion  was  called  Commemora- 
tion; but  at  Cambridge  it  was,  and  is  yet.  called 
Commencement.  The  'inceptor'  was  there  called 
'commencer" — that  is_.  one  who  commenced  to 
teacli.  Tlie  ceremony  and  tlie  term  were  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  received  by  Harvard  Col- 
lege from  Cambridge  University,  and  thus  be- 
came general  among  American  colleges.  This 
exercise  in  Colonial  days  was  held  in  the  fall, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  college  year,  and 
the  term  is  often,  though  erroneously,  supposed 
to  refer  to  tliis  fact.  As  the  mediieval  bachelor 
'incepted,'  or  taught,  the  graduate  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  delivered  an  oration  or  dissertation 
before  receiving  his  degree.  With  the  larger 
colleges,  even  this  moditication  of  the  old  custom 
is  now  commonly  abandoned,  and  in  many  places 
the  Commencement  exercises  include  only  the 
address  by  the  president  or  some  distinguished 
educator,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees.  See 
University;  Degree:  College;  Curriculum. 

COMMEN'DAM  (JIL.,  ace.  sg.  of  commenda, 
trust,  from  Lat.  coininendare,  to  intrust,  from 
com-,  together  -j-  mandare,  to  intrust,  from 
manus,  hand  -^-  dare,  to  give;  originally  used  in 
the  ))hrases  in  commendam  dare,  to  give  in  trust, 
or  in  commendam  mittere,  to  send  in  trust).  A 
term  in  ecclesiastical  law  to  denote  a  benetice 
which,  being  void,  is  commended  to  the  care  of 
some  sufTicient  clerk  to  be  supplied  until  it  may  be 
conveniently  provided  witli  a  pastor.  In  former 
times  bishops  frequently  held  livings  in  com- 
mendam, in  order  to  appropriate  the  revenues. 
The  practice  has  well-nigli  ceased  in  Europe,  and 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  commendams  were  abolished 
in  18.30.     See  Abbot. 

COMMENDATION  (Lat.  commendatio,  from 
eommendnre.  to  intrust).  In  feudal  customs, 
tlie  act  by  which  a  free  man  became  a  vassal. 
See  Feudalism. 


COMMENDATION  OF  OUR  LADY,  Bai,- 
L.\UE  IX.  A  l)aUad  improperly  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  according  to  Tyrwhitt ;  but  really  the 
same  poem  as  the  Invocation  of  Our  Lady, 
ascribed  to  Lydgatc. 

COMMENSALISM  (ML.  commen.iali.'!,  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table,  from  Lat.  com-,  together 
-f-  mensa,  table).  A  sort  of  partnership  or  asso- 
ciation of  two  different  kinds  of  organisms  by 
which  they  endure  each  otlier's  presence,  do  each 
other  no  harm,  and  in  many  cases  are  of  mutual 
advantage;  such  are  said  to  be  commensals  or 
messmates.  This  occurs  chiefly  among  marine 
invertebrates,  and  is  ditl'erent  from  parasitism. 
ilany  commensals  are  quite  free  to  separate, 
yet  never  dwell  apart,  and  often  could  not  main- 
tain a  separate  existence.  Others  grow  together 
so  completely  that  tliey  cannot  sejjarate  if  they 
would,  yet  are  not  parasites,  because  each  re- 
tains its  form  and  faculties,  while  a  true  para- 
site changes  tliese  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  obtaining  food  luitil  it  has 
been  elaborated  for  it  b}'  the  functions  of  its 
host.  The  most  familiar  example  of  connnen- 
salism  is  the  small  crab  so  often  met  with  inside 
the  shells  of  oysters — the  pinnothere,  or  oyster- 
crab.  Similar  crabs  inhabit  various  bivalves  the 
world  over,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  guest 
and  host.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  mollusk's 
pearly  house  the  little  crab  is  safe  from  its 
enemies,  yet  can  dash  out  whenever  it  observes 
any  prey  in  the  offing  and  bring  it  home  to  be 
devoured ;  and  the  crumbs  may  be  welcome  to 
the  oyster.  The  most  striking  examples,  jjer- 
haps,  are  found  among  cojlenterates  and  crus- 
taceans. In  the  midst  of  the  trailing  tentacles, 
covered  with  stinging  cells,  of  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  and  several  jelly-fishes,  live  small 
fishes,  comparatively  safe  from  pursuit  of  their 
fees;  small  fishes  also  seek  refuge  among  the 
tentacles  of  sea-anemones  and  within  holothu- 
rians.  ilollusks  live  in  the  burrows  of  sea- 
urchins  that  move  about  in  the  sand,  and  in  the 
holes  made  by  the  erustaceous  Gebia — a  reversal 
of  the  oyster  and  cr,ab. 

Certain  Dromia  crabs  carry  sponges,  ascidians, 
or  sea-anemones  on  their  backs  or  claws.  The 
anemones  serve  to  conceal,  and,  by  means  of 
their  nettling  organs,  protect  the  crab,  while 
they  get  fragments  of  the  crab's  food,  or,  by 
being  transported  from  place  to  place,  come 
in  contact  witli  more  food  tlian  if  they  were 
stationary.  One  hermit-crab  (q.v. )  always  bears 
an  anemone  upon  its  claw,  which  is  so  placed 
that  it  blocks  the  entrance  to  the  shell  when 
the  erab  retreats  within.  If  the  anemone  dies 
or  is  removed,  the  erab  is  at  pains  to  find  and 
transfer  a  new  anemone  to  its  claw.  A  still 
more  curious  case  is  that  of  a  polyp  (Oem- 
rnnria  Americana),  found  in  deep  water  off 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  allied  to  the  sea- 
anemones,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  .shell  of 
a  kind  of  hermit-crab,  and  by  budding  gradu- 
ally covers  the  entire  Shell  with  a  colony.  "It 
possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  the  shell  so 
that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found.  As  the  polyp 
colony  increases  in  size  as  fast  as  the  crab 
grows,  there  is  no  need  for  the  latter  to  change 
its  abode,  while  its  neighbors  and  competitors 
must  frequently  expose  themselves  to  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  house-hunting."  Consult: 
Van  Veneden.  Animal  Parasifes  and  Mesxmates 
(New  York,  1876)  ;  Cambridge  Natural  History, 
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vol.  iii.  (London,  1895)  ;  Semper,  Animal  Life 
(New  York,  1881).  For  fishes  as  commensals, 
consult:  .Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of  Sorth 
and  Middle  America,  pp.  924,  966  (Washing- 
ton. 1900)  ;  Harrington.  "On  Nereids  Commensal 
with  HennitCrabs;"  Transaclions  of  Xeiv  York 
Acadcnii/  of  Srioiccfs,  vol.  xvi.,  1897,  p.  215. 

COMMENSURABLE  (Lat.  commensurahilis, 
from  com-,  together  +  mcnsurare,  to  measure, 
from  mciixuru.  measure,  from  metiri,  to  mete). 
Two  magnitudes  which  are  of  the  .same  kind, 
and  each  of  which  contains  a  third  magnitude 
an  exact  number  of  times,  are  said  to  be  com- 
mensurable— e.g.  a  foot  and  a  yard  are  com- 
mensurable, an  inch  or  a  foot  being  a  common 
measure.  The  numbers  13  and  35  are  commen- 
surable, each  being  divisilile  by  5. 

^Magnitudes  which  have  iio  common  measure — 
that  is,  are  not  multiples  of  the  same  unit, 
however  small  that  unit  is  taken,  are  said  to 
be  incommensurable — e.g.  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square  are  incommensurable.  The  diameter 
and  circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommensur- 
able: 2  and  l/2,  Vo  and  Vl  are  incommen- 
surable. Numbers  like  V2,  that  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  ordinary  rational  numbers,  are 
also  called  incommensurable.  In  arithmetic, 
numbers  prime  to  one  another  are  sometimes 
called  incommensurable,  since  they  have  no  com- 
mon measure  except  the  unit  of  counting,  which, 
used  as  a  multiplier  or  divisor,  does  not  change 
the  number  affected.    See  JIultiple  ;  Ieeatioxal 

NUMRER. 

COMMENTARIES,  C.esar'.s.  The  title  of 
the  two  extant  vorks  of  Julius  C:i;sar,  the 
account  of  the  Gallic  War  {De  Bello  Galli<:o)  and 
of  the  Civil  War  {De  Bello  Civ'U).  The  former 
is  a  concise  narration  of  the  author's  campaigns 
in  Gaul,  published  in  B.C.  51.  in  seven  books, 
to  which  an  eighth  book  was  added  by  Aulus 
Hirtius.  The  simple  and  untechnical  language 
and  the  importance  of  the  matter  have  made  it 
the  most  generally  known  work  in  the  Latin  liter- 
ature. The  memoirs  of  the  Civil  'War  were  after- 
wards extended  by  other  writers  to  embrace  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars. 

COMMENTRY,  ko'm;i>''tre'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Allier.  France,  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Jlontlucon  on  the  (Ei\.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  coal- 
fields of  France,  and  since  1850  has  risen  from  a 
mere  village  to  a  busy  and  populous  to^vn,  whose 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  coal-mines 
and  iron-works.  There  are,  besides,  manufac- 
tures of  wood  and  mirrors.  Population,  in  1901, 
11,169. 

COM'MER,  Franz  (1813-87).  A  German  inu- 
sician.  liorn  at  Cologne,  in  which  city  he  studied 
music  with  Leidl  and  Klein.  After  holding  a 
position  as  organist  of  the  Carmelite  church 
there,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1832  to  study  with 
A.  W.  Bach.  A.  B.  Jlarx.  and  Rungenhagen.  He 
was  reyens  chori  at  the  Catholic  Hedwigskirche; 
singing-teacher  at  numerous  schools,  and  founder 
(with  Kiister  and  KuUak).  in  1844,  of  the  Ber- 
lin Tonkiinstlerverein.  He  was,  in  addition, 
royal  music  director,  a  senator  of  the  Berlin 
Akademie,  and  president  of  the  (resellschaft  fiir 
Musikforschung.  He  edited  a  nimiber  of  collec- 
tions of  old  music,  and  composed  numerous 
masses,  cantatas,  and  choruses. 


COMMERCE  (Lat.  commereium,  commerce, 
intercliange.  from  com-,  together  -|-  merx,  mer- 
chandise, from  Lat.  merere,  to  gain,  Gk.  /t^pos, 
nuros,  share).  In  its  general  aeee])tation,  a  term 
denoting  international  traffic  in  goods,  or  what 
constitutes  the  foreign  trade  of  all  countries  as 
distinguished  from  domestic  trade.  The  first  for- 
eign merchants  of  whom  we  read,  carrying  goods 
and  bags  of  silver  from  one  region  to  another, 
were  the  Arabs,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael  and  Esau.  Their  trade  was  by  land.  The  first 
maritime  carriers  of  goods  were  the  Pluenicians, 
who  dwelt  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  the 
founders  of  the  great  emporiums  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  Phoenicians  established  an  easier 
and  securer  passage  between  Eg}-pt  and  Syria 
than  had  before  been  loiown.  The  corn  and 
wine  of  the  Nile,  and  the  oil,  silk,  dyes,  and 
spices  of  western  Asia  flowed  through  their 
hands.  From  carriers  they  became  merchants, 
and  to  merchandise  they  added  manufactures. 
They  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Jlediter- 
ranean,  established  colonies  in  the  Greek  is- 
lands and  foimded  Carthage,  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  power  of  the  Phoenicians  disappeared  with 
the  rise  of  the  Greek  cities — Athens,  Corinth — 
and  of  their  colonies ;  of  Carthage,  then  in  full 
fame:  and  of  Alexandria,  the  great  seaport 
founded  by  Alex.ander  the  Great. 

AA'hile  Rome  was  giving  laws  and  order  to  the 
half-civilized  tribes  of  Italy,  Carthage,  operat- 
ing on  a  different  base  and  by  other  methods, 
\\as  opening  trade  with  less  accessible  parts  of 
J!lurope.  The  strength  of  Rome  was  in  her  le- 
gions, but  that  of  Carthage  in  her  ships :  and 
her  ships  could  reach  realms  where  legions  were 
powerless.  Her  mariners  had  passed  the  mys- 
terious Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
established  the  port  of  Cadiz.  They  founded 
Carthagena  and  Barcelona,  and  had  depots  and 
traders  on  the  shores  of  Gaul.  This  prosperity 
of  their  commerce  led  to  wars  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  B.C.  146  with  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. In  the  same  year  the  Romans  captured 
and  l)urned  Corinth,  which  was  then  an  important 
commercial  city.  In  a.d.  273  land  commerce  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  blow,  when  Palmyra  was  in 
great  part  destroyed  bj'  the  Romans. 

Growth  of  Comjiekce.  The  repeated  inva- 
sions of  Italy  by  the  Goths  and  Huns  gave  rise 
to  the  founding,  for  defense  and  for  trade,  of  the 
city  of  Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury— a  city  that  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  stood  foremost  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  traded  with  Constantinople, 
Greece,  Syria,  Egypt.  India,  and  Arabia,  and 
their  vessels  carried  the  products  of  the  East  to 
the  ports  of  w-estern  Eurojje.  They  had  posses- 
sions on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  became  rulers 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  Cyprus.  Their 
rivals,  the  Genoese,  planted  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  most 
flourishing  of  which  was  Kaffa  (the  modern 
Feodosia ) .  in  tlie  Crimea,  a  great  emporium  of 
the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  vast 
commerce  was  carried  on  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  tow-ns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  and  the  Baltic, 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  them.  When  the  chief 
objects  of  conunerce  were  the  skilled  products  of 
the  East,  the  South  German  cities — Nuremberg 
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and  Augsburg — tlirough  wliicli  trade  flowed  in- 
land, vied  with  Venice  as  centres  of  the  Eastern 
trade.  The  ports  of  I'rance  and  Spain  were  l)usy 
distributing  centres.  At  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Antwerp,  having  outstripped  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  became  the  greatest  mart  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  transferred  the  centres  of  trade 
successively  to  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  and  London. 
The  mariner's  compass  made  distant  voyages  pos- 
sible on  the  open  sea.  By  14S7  the  Portuguese 
had  explored  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  145)7  Vasco  da  Gama  passed  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  land  in  India  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Before  the  end  of  the  centuiy  Co- 
lumbus had  thrice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
Cabot,  sent  out  by  England,  had  discovered  North 
America.  Nearly  all  this  daring  enterprise  had 
for  its  prime  object  the  finding  of  some  easy 
route  to  the  fabulously  wealthy  East,  to  India 
and  China.  But  a  centurj-  elapsed  before  the 
English  fixed  their  first  establishment  or  factory 
in  India.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  New  World,  how- 
ever, was  destined  eventually  to  change  the 
course  and  the  nature  of  trade. 

From  such  rapidly  spreading  exploration  and 
colonization  there  necessarily  arose  new  wants, 
new  products,  new  manufactures,  and  rapidly 
increasing  trade;  interrupted  more  or  less  by 
wars,  but  in  the  main  marching  steadily  and 
rapidly  on.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
an  extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  man- 
kind to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 
The  history  of  commerce  in  the  past  century 
vould  be  an  epitome  of  the  world's  economic  de- 
velo]iment  during  its  most  intense  and  active 
period,  and  any  enumeration  of  the  causes  of 
the  tremendous  strides  which  commerce  has 
made  must  be  p.artial.  The  progress  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  widest  sense,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  means  of  transportation,  are  primary  fac- 
tors which  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  opened  up  to  occupa- 
tion, Australia  and  South  Africa  were  peopled 
by  men  of  white  race,  while  large  portions  of 
Asia  were  brought  luider  the  influence  of  West- 
ern rule  or  Western  ideas.  This,  together  with 
the  great  increase  of  population  in  Europe,  has 
greatly  augmented  the  productive  power  and  con- 
suming power  of  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  dependent  upon  commerce  for  the  supply 
of  their  mutual  wants.  Application  of  steam 
to  transportation  alike  by  land  and  by  water 
has  intensified  the  progress  of  colonization  as 
we  have  here  used  the  term,  and  made  possible 
the  commerce  which  lias  resulted  from  it. 

In  1819  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  first  crossed  by 
a  steam  vessel,  and  regular  transatlantic  steam 
communication  was  inaugurated  in  1838.  Since 
then  the  increase  of  steam  navigation  has  been 
rapid,  particularly  in  the  last  fifty  years,  until 
now  the  greater  part  of  maritime  navigation  is 
carried  on  by  steamships.  Their  far  greater  bulk 
and  greater  speed  have  led  to  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  old  sailing  ships,  and  have 
greatly  nuiltiplied  the  potentialities  of  foreign 
commerce.  The  railway  has  been  a  factor  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  the  development  of 
sea-home  traftie.  Before  its  advent  it  was  only 
the  produce  of  coast  regions,  or  of  those  parts 
adjacent  to  inland  waterways,  which  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  foreign  trade.     But  the  raihoad 


has  utterly  changed  this  condition.  Of  great 
importance,  too,  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
telegrapli  in  transmitting  orders  and  other  com- 
nuniications  between  distant  points  without  loss 
of  time.  These  developments  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  transport  long  distances  not  only  goods 
whose  weiglit  formerly  debarred  them  from  a 
l>lace  in  foreign  commerce,  but  also  more  perish- 
able goods  which,  under  the  slower  transporta- 
tion of  earlier  days,  could  not  be  handled. 

Some  notion  of  the  rapid  development  of  com- 
merce can  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the 
aggregate  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  1701  were  .$43,000,000.  reached 
in  18.50  .$318,000,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing .June  30,  1900,  $2,244,000,000.  For  a  com- 
parison with  earlier  dates,  we  may  select  a  few 
figures  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  show 
the  development  of  commerce  in  the  past  three 
hundred  vears : 


YEARS 

Imports 

Exports 

Combined 

Imports  and 

Exports 

1613 

£2,141,151 

4.016.019 

4.526,579 

11,002.000 

28,258,000 

143,542.850 

420.885.695 

523,633,486 

£2.487,435 

2,022.812 

6.644,103 

12.142.000 

34.382.000 

116.091.310 

327,880,670 

354,550,594 

£4.628,586 

1662 

6.038.831 

1703 

11,170.683 

1770 

23.144.000 

1800 

62.640,000 

1865 

260.234.160 

1890 

748.766.371 

1900 

878.184.080 

World's  Commerce.  The  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  world  was  computed  in  1890,  for  the  total 
of  exports  and  imports,  at  approximately  $17,- 
f.00,000.000.  The  following  statement, "  which 
gives  the  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  available, 
for  the  trade  of  1901.  gives  some  notion  of  the 
relative  positions  occupied  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing nations: 

IMPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS 


COU.XTRIES 


United  .States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Italy  (11  months) 

Austria 

Spain  (11  mouths) 

Bulgaria 

Russia  (9  months) 

Canada* 

Mexico  * 

Brazil  (7  months) 

Argentina 

Uruguay  (9  months) 

Egypt 

British  India* 

Cape  Colony  (11  months) 


Imports 


$880, 
2.641. 
1.420. 

909. 

211, 

425, 

320. 

:M6. 

148, 
13, 

205. 

190. 
65, 
49, 

109, 
IS, 
75, 

296. 
87. 


421.000 
476.000 
150.000 
907.KOO 
937.800 
690,800 
708.200 
587.000 
109,400 
518.500 
556.600 
415,000 
083.400 
117,700 
971, 1(K) 
797,100 
355,700 
772,700 
749.800 


Exports 


$1,46.-), 
1,365, 
1.130, 
804, 
160, 
3,52, 
249, 
883, 
117. 

15, 
272, 
177, 

70, 

94, 
161, 

22. 

77. 
367. 

44. 


,380.900 
048.400 
738,900 
069,800 
,550.600 
,666,800 
,232.100 
.507.600 
,078.600 
,974.600 
,048.200 
,039.000 
860,400 
628.000 
846.000 
352.400 
753.800 
642.000 
796.600 


*  Fiscal  year  1900-01. 

CoMsrEROE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Turning 
now  more  especially  to  the  eonunerce  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  we  present  a  few 
figures  showing  the  origin  and  destination  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  imported.  In  the  following  table  the  fig- 
ures for  lsn.5,  the  year  showing  the  smallest 
trade  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  given  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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year  1900,  the  maximum  point  in  the  record  of         In  the  foregoing  statement  the  increase  in  the 
ihe  century:  export  of  manufactured  articles  is  the  most  strik- 

FiscAL  Year  Exdixq  Ji'xe  30 


COUNTRIES 


Uaited  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Total  Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

Total  grand  dlTisions 


Imports 
1895 


$159,100,000 

81,000,0(K) 

61.600.000 

383,700.000 

133,900.000 

112.200,0011 

79.000,000 

17,400,001) 

6,700,000 


$731,900,000 


Exports 

1895 


$387,100,000 
92,000,000 
4o,10t).000 
G27,you.lK.lO 
108,6I«),UUU 
33,.5iHl,IHlO 
17,300,000 
13,lllll.(10U 
6,400,000 


SS06,80U,000 


Imports 
1900 


$l.'i9, 

97, 

73, 

44CI, 

i;io, 

93. 

139, 

34, 

11, 


600,000 
400,01X1 
000,000 
000,000 
0110.000 
700,000 
800.000 
,600,000 
,200,000 


$849,900,000 


Exports 
1900 


$.W3, 

187, 

83, 

1,040, 

187, 

38, 

64, 

43, 

19, 


8IW,000 
300,000 
30O,OtPU 
200,000 
600,000 
900,01  K) 
900.000 
4l.H),IJ00 
500,000 


$1,394,300,000 


The  following  expresses  the  same  matter   in 
percentages  of  the  total  imports  and  exports: 


1S95 

1900 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Europe 

North  America.... 
South  America.... 

62.41 
18.29 
15.32 
10.61 
2.39 
.78 
.19 

77.76 

13.45 

4.15 

2.15 

1.62 

.79 

.09 

61.84 
15.30 
11.02 
16.45 
4.07 
1.32 

74.60 
13.45 
2.79 
4.66 

3.11 

1.30 

Other  Countries.. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  larger  figures 
throughout  in  I'JOO  than  in  1895,  or  larger 
ag.aregate  transactions,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  relative  figures.  Europe  supplies 
us  with  approximately  one-half  of  our  imports, 
and  absorbs  approximately  three-fourths  of  our 
exports.  The  most  marked  change  in  the  rela- 
tive figures,  though  it  is  after  all  slight,  is 
.seen  in  the  falling  off  of  exports  to  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  the  increase  in  exports  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  character  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  general  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


ing  and  important  feature.  In  1880  manufac- 
turing exports  were  less  than  one-sixth  as  large 
as  those  of  agriculture,  while  twenty  years  later 
they  had  grown  to  over  one-half  as  large.  In 
specific  classes  of  exports  the  most  important 
features  of  the  exports  of  1900  were:  Bread- 
stuffs  ($262,700,000),  cotton  ($241,800,000), 
provisions,  meat  products  (.$184,400,000),  iron 
and  steel  and  tlieir  manufactures  ($121,900,000), 
mineral  oils  ($7-5,000.000),  wood  and  its  manu- 
factures ($51,000,000),  animals  (.$43,000,000), 
tobacco  and  manufactures  ( $35,400,000 ) ,  and 
coal  ($19,500,000). 

BiBLiOGii.vpiiY.  Commerce  and  yarigation  of 
Ihe  United  States,  issued  annually  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department;  the  monthly 
Hiimtnary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  of  the  same 
liureau,  which  contains  important  monographs 
of  special  topics;  Consular  lieports,  issued  daily 
and  monthly,  and  Commercial  Relations,  pub- 
lished amiuallv.  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, State  Department,  give  information  re- 
garding trade  conditions  abroad,  gathered  by 
the  consuls  of  the  United  States.  The  prelimi- 
nary section  of  Commercial  Relations  is  a  review 
of  the  world's  commerce,  and  is  also  published 


Imported  Merchandise  Entered  for  CoNsrMrTioN 


1890 

1895 

1900 

Per  cent,  of  total  value 

ABTICLES 

1890 

1895 

1000 

$248,600,000 

178,400,000 

84,700,000 
154,500,000 
107,500,000 

$226,400,000 

187.500,000 

83,700,000 
140,800,000 
92,700,000 

$216,100,000 

299,400,000 

80,600,000 
130,600,000 
103,300,000 

32.12        30.97 

23.06        25.64 

10.94        11.46 
19.96        19.25 
13.91        12.68 

26.02 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  which  enter  into  the  va- 

36.04 

Articles  wholly  or  partly    manufactured  for  use  as 
mat+^rials  in  the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts... 

9.70 
15.72 

12.51 

The  list  of  specific  articles  imported  is  very 
comprehensive.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  the  importations  of  1900  were:  Sugar  ($100,- 
000.000).  chemicals  ($53,700,000),  coffee  ($52,- 
500.000),  and  raw  silk  ($45,300,000). 

The  general  nature  of  the  exports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  appears  in  the  following  statement  of 
exports: 


separately.  Similar  official  publications  are  is- 
sued b.v  other  governments.  Tlie  consular  re- 
ports of  C4reat  Britain.  France,  the  German  Em- 
pire, Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium  arc  to  be  espe- 
cially noted,  as  well  as  the  annual  Statistical 
Abstract  of  Foreign  Countries  issued  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade. 

Among  historical   and  descriptive  works,   the 


PRODUCE  OF 

1880 

1890 

1895 

1900 

$686,000,000 

$629,800,000 

74.61% 

$22,300,000 

29.500,000 

7,500,000 

5,200,000 

161,100.000 

17.8770 

$553,200,000 

69.73% 

$18,500,000 

28,600,000 

5,300,000 

4,200,000 

183,600,000 

23.14% 

$835,900,000 

60.98% 

$6,900,000 

17,300,000 

5,300.000 

6,900.000 

102.900.000 

12., 18';}. 

$37,800,000 

52.200.000 

6.30O.00O 

4,700,000 

433.900,000 

31.6.5% 

COMMERCE. 
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following  will  be  lounii  useful:  Cunniiigliara', 
'I'hc  Vrowlh  of  Enijlisli  Industry  and  Vuiiiincivc 
( Cambridge,  IS'.IO)  :  Ciibbins,  History  of  Com- 
merce in  Europe  (London,  1S91)  ;  Levi,  History 
uf  Ilritish  K'ominvrce,  llliS-lUliS  (London.  ISSO). 
Among  popular  compendia  of  information  about 
comnieree,  notiee  should  Ix'  made  of  Ibe  numer- 
ous works  on  commereial  geography  which  have 
recently  issued  from  the  press.  Due  of  tlie  best 
is  Chisholm,  Handbook  of  Conimcrcial  (Jcoyraphy 
(London.   ISOO).     See  Balance  of  Tr.vde;   Kx- 

CHAMiE;    FdKEKlX    MoXKY. 

COMMERCIAL  COURT.  A  court  consti- 
tuted of  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  in 
England,  for  the  trial  of  commercial  causes — • 
that  is,  of  causes  arising  out  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  merchants  and  traders,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  construction  of  mercantile 
documents,  the  export  or  import  of  merchandise, 
affreightnient.  insurance,  banking,  mercantile 
agency,  ami  mercantile  usages.  It  was  not  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  was  devised 
by  the  King's  Bench  Division  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  suitors  and  the  more  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  mercantile  disputes.  \Yhile  this 
court  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  or  to  depart  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  the  ordinary  way.  it  is 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  parties  and  counsel, 
to  dispose  of  commercial  disputes  with  as  much 
promptness  as  an  arbitrator.  Conunercial  cases 
are  tried  by  this  court  upon  the  evidence  pre- 
scribed by  the  orders  made  in  chambers,  with- 
out difficulty  or  delay,  and  with  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  cost  incidental  to  actions  in  which 
the  ordinary  modes  of  litigation  are  followed. 
This  court  is  a  reminder  of  the  Court  Piepou- 
dreux.    in    which    the    primitive    law    merchant 

(q.v.)  of  England  was  administered — the  court 
which  Lord  Coke  declares  was  "'ineident  to  every 
fair  and  market,  because  that  for  contracts,  and 
iitjuries  done  concerning  the  fair  or  market, 
there  shall  be  as  speedy  justice  done  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  trafiic  as  the  dust 
can  fall  from  the  feet."  The  connection  of  this 
court  with  merchants  of  the  staple  is  disclosed 
by  27  Ed.  TIL.  c.  2,  which  declared  that  it  was 
designed  to  give  courage  to  mercliant  strangers 
to  come  with  their  wares  into  the  realm,  and 
that  it  should  dispense  justice  according  to  the 
law  of  the  staple,  or  the  law  merchant,  and  not 
according  to  the  conunon  law.  Courts  for  the 
rapid  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  called 
Pvjiowder  courts,  were  provided  for  in  Xew 
York    in    1692     (vol.    i..    Col.    Laws,    ed.    1894). 

(See  CoLRT. )      Consult   the  article,   '"llerchants 

of  the  Staple."  in  17  London  Quarterly  Rcvicic, 

56    (London.   lOni). 

COMMERCIAL  CRISES.  See  Crisis,  Eco- 
nomic. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Edu- 
cation.   (.'(IMMKKCIAI.. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  See  Geog- 
R.\PIIY.   Ecoxo.viic. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  A  popular  term  of 
varying  and  rather  indefinite  signification.  It 
includes,  ordinarily,  the  legal  rules  which  relate 
most  directly  to  every-day  mercantile  transac- 
tions, and  which  are  based  upon,  or  have  been 
modified  by.  the  u.sages  of  trade.  These  rules 
are  presented  in  connection  with  the  difTerent 
topics  of  commereial   law,  under  such  titles   as 


Bailments;  Inslkance;  Negotiable  Paper; 
Partnershu" ;  Sale:  etc.  See  also  Law  .\1es- 
ctiANT;  -Mercantile  Law. 

COMMERCIAL  PAPER.  See  Bill  of  Ex- 
CU.\NGE;    >.'euoti.\iu.e    1'aI'EK. 

COMMERCIAL  REGISTERS.  See  Meb- 
cantii.e  Agency. 

COMMERCIAL     TEMPERANCE 

LEAGUE.      See  Lend-a-Hand  Ch  its. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  wholesale  or  joliliing  house,  sent 
througliout  tile  country  for  the  ]iurposc  of  selling 
goods  to  smaller  houses  in  the  same  line  uf  trade. 
The  commercial  traveler  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  peddler,  though  his  operations 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  his  manner  of  doing 
business  quite  difTerent.  In  former  days,  in 
addition  to  the  peddler,  who  carried  his  stock  of 
wares  with  him,  producers  frequently  came  into 
contact  with  the  purchasers  tlirough  the  great 
fairs  which  were  held  throughout  the  year  in 
the  ditlerent  commercial  centres,  and  which  were 
a  means  of  drawing  sellers  and  buyers  together 
from  great  regions  of  country.  The  commercial 
traveler  sells  by  the  aid  of  samples,  price-lists, 
and  the  like,  and  carries  with  him  no  goods  for 
sale.  The  system  of  employing  commercial  trav- 
elers is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  localization 
of  interests  in  particular  places,  and  of  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  markets  for  particular  conunodi- 
tjes.  It  is  estimated  by  the  commercial  travelers 
themselves  that  their  class  numbered  in  the 
United  States  in  1S90  some  300,000  persons.  It 
is  claimed  by  them  that  since  that  time  their 
number  has  decreased,  largely  through  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  the  concentration  of 
the  management  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  so-calied  trusts.  It  is  claimed  by  the  man- 
agers of  trusts  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  their  organization  has  been  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  distribution,  notably  in  that  of  selling 
goods.  It  is  represented  that  the  various  fac- 
tories and  enterprises  each  employ  commercial 
travelers,  whose  main  duty  is  not  to  induce  the 
would-be  purchaser  to  buy,  but  to  persuade  him 
to  buy  a  particular  make  of  goods.  As  the  com- 
petition between  the  different  sellers  of  the  same 
goods  ceases  by  the  combination  of  interests,  it 
is  obvious  that,  instead  of  sending  several  sales- 
men into  a  district,  one  can  transact  all  the 
business  it  offers.  The  conunercial  travelers  in 
the  United  States  are  organized  in  various  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  in- 
terests as  a  class.  Of  tiiese,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Protec- 
tive League.  Consult :  Testimony  of  P.  F.  Dowe 
before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  commission's  Report  (Washing- 
ten.  lOflO)  ;  also  Jenks,  The  Trust  Problem  (New 
York,  1000). 

COMMERCY,  ko'mar'se'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Meuse, 
France,  on  the  ileuse.  18.3  miles  east  of  Paris  by 
rail  (Map:  France,  il  3K  It  is  a  garrison  town, 
and  has  an  interesting  seventeenth-century  castle, 
with  literary  associations  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
which  also  for  a  time  was  the  residence  of  Stanis- 
laus, King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A 
statue  of  Don  Calmet,  the  historian,  who  was 
Ijorn  near  Commercy,  stands  in  the  towTi.  Coal- 
mining constitutes  the  chief  industry.     The  town 
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has    a   specialty    in    the    manufacture    of    cakes 
known  as  'madeleines.'   Population,  in  1901,7726. 

COMMEBS,  kfi-mSrs'  (Ger.  Kommers,  drink- 
ing-bout, from  Lat.  conimereium,  trade,  from 
com-,  together  +  iiicrx,  merchandise).  A  social 
gathering  of  German  students  on  festival  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
semi-annual  term  {semester) ,  the  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  university,  etc.  Tlie  main 
features  of  these  meetings  consist  in  speeches  and 
songs,  the  famous  collection  of  German  student 
songs,  Gaudeamus  igitur,  being  used.  Several 
senior  students  are  elected  as  officials  (Char- 
(liertc) .  and  have  entire  cliarge  of  the  afi'air. 
Certain  rules  of  etiquette  in  drinking  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  Beer  is  the  sole  beverage 
used,  and  generally  a  great  quantity  is  con- 
sumed. After  each  speech  the  presiding  senior 
tails  for  a  salamander  {ad  excrcitium  salaman- 
dris,  bibite,  tergite).  All  arise,  and,  after  hav- 
ing emptied  their  glas.ses,  pound  three  times  vig- 
orously with  them  on  the  tables.  If  a  club-mem- 
ber dies,  at  the  next  club  couuners  a  salamander 
(  T rauersala maiider)  is  executed  in  his  memory, 
and  then  all  glasses  are  dashed  to  pieces.  Each  stu- 
dents' club  arranges  a  large  commers  on  the  an- 
niversary of  its  fimmdation.  A  great  many  for- 
mer members  visit  their  alma  mater  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  one  present  who  can  count  the 
most  semesters  since  his  matriculation  as  a  stu- 
dent is  especially  honored. 

COMMINATION  (Lat.  comminatio,  threat, 
from  eomminari,  to  threaten,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  minari,  to  threaten).  The  name  given 
to  a  penitential  service  used  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  early  Churcli  those  who  were 
guilty  of  grievous  and  notorious  sins  were  put 
out  of  the  Church,  until,  on  their  repentance, 
and  after  long  trial,  the;,'  were  restored  to  full 
communion.  It  seems  that,  at  least  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  there  was  an 
office  of  this  kind  for  public  penitents  on  the  first 
day  of  I^ent ;  but  from  various  causes  the  peni- 
tential discipline  became  extinct,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  the  office  for 
Ash  Wednesday  (so  called  from  the  penitents 
formerly  coming  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes)  is 
the  only  memorial  of  it  left.  The  office,  as  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  older  ones  found  in  the  pre-Reformation  ser- 
vice-books of  Salisbury  and  York.  The  curses 
contained  in  Dent,  xxvii.  against  impenitent  sin- 
ners are  read,  and  the  congregation  answers 
'Amen'  to  every  sentence,  as  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  sentences.  The  penitential  office 
of  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
without  comminatory  features.  Consult  Bing- 
ham, Origines  EcclesiasticoB ;  or,  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church  (10  vols.,  London,  1710- 
22:  late  ed.,  1838-40). 

COM'MISSA'BIAT  (Fr.,  from  ]ML.  commis- 
sarius,  one  intrusted  with  a  commission,  from 
Lat.  comtiiissus,  p.p.  of  commit t ere.  to  commit, 
from  com-,  together  +  mittere,  to  send).  A  de- 
jjartmcnt  of  army  supply.  In  the  L^nited  States 
the  commissariat,  under  the  commissary-gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  provides  the  food  for  the 
troops,  while  its  transport,  together  with  the 
supply  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  the  work  of  the 
quartermaster's  department. 

In  Great  Brit.nin  the  commissariat  and  army 
service  corps  are  responsible  for  both  supply  and 


transport  of  food.  Owing  to  the  constant  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  and  its  peculiar  importance 
under  the  present  army  system,  tliis  branch  of 
the  British  Army  is  probably  unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  country.  A  similar  .system  of  com- 
mis.sariat  to  that  of  the  United  States  obtains 
throughout  Europe  generally.  See  Army  Or- 
GANiz.vTioN ;    Field    Cooiking;    Rations,    Mili- 

T.iRY. 

COM'MISSABY  (Fr.  commi^saire,  IVIL.  com- 
missariiis,  commissary,  one  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mission). An  officer  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Anuy.  This  bureau 
is  organized  to  provide  for  the  distribution  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  food 
of  enlisted  men,  and  for  purcha.sing  articles  kept 
tor  sale  to  officers  and  men.  Tlie  department 
comprises :  one  commissary-general ;  two  assist- 
ant commissary-generals,  witli  rank  of  colonel; 
three  assistant  commissary-generals,  with  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel;  nine  commissaries,  with 
rank  of  major;  eight  commissaries,  with  rank 
of  captain;  200  commissary-sergeants,  post  and 
regimental ;  making  a  total  of  22.3,  all  ranks, 
The  commissary-general  furnishes  lists  of  all 
articles  kept  for  sale  and  gives  instruction  for 
procuring,  distributing,  issuing,  selling,  and 
accounting  for  all  subsistence  supplies.  Pur- 
chasing commissaries  make  purchases  of  supplies 
and  distribute  them  as  directed ;  and  upon  direct 
calls  of  chief  commissaries  they  transfer  to  com- 
missaries of  posts  and  stations  such  funds  from 
the  appropriations  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army  and  such  authorized  subsistence  supplies  as 
chief  commissaries,  under  instructions  from  de- 
jjartment  commandei-s,  deem  necessary.  Com- 
missaries are  required  to  make  timely  requisition 
and  estimates,  subject  to  approval  by  their  com- 
manding officers,  for  funds  and  supplies  for  the 
troops  with  which  they  serve,  forwarding  them, 
through  the  regular  militarj'  channel,  to  the 
chief  commissaries.  Post  coiinnissnni-scrgcants 
are  appointed  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army; 
only  those  being  qualified  who  liave  sened  at 
least  five  years,  during  three  years  of  which 
they  must  have  held  non-commissioned  rank. 
The  appointment  is  usually  bestowed  as  a  reward 
to  faithful  and  well-tried  sergeants.  At  military 
posts  and  stations  and  in  the  field,  the  regimental 
commissaries,  who  are  officers  of  the  rank  of 
captain  and  are  appointed  to  the  regimental 
staff'  for  a  tenn  of  four  years  by  the  commanding 
officer,  assisted  by  regimental  commissaiy-ser- 
geants,  perform  their  duties  in  the  subsistence 
department  at  the  headquarters  of  their  regi- 
ment. Regimental  commissanf-sergeants  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  regiments  belong  to  the  non- 
commissioned staff.  There  is  one  to  each 
regiment.  The  duties  of  the  eommissarj'.  in  the 
English  Army,  are  performed  by  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps ;  and  regimentally,  by  the  regimental 
quartermaster,  assisted  by  his  quartermaster- 
sergeant. 

COMMISSION  (Lat.  commissio.  commission, 
from  coiiimittrre,  to  commit,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  mittere,  to  send).  The  name  applied 
to  boards  created  for  governmental  purposes, 
generally  of  a  temporary  nature.  They  have 
proved  effective  agencies  for  dealing -with  certain 
phases  of  international  relations  and  controver- 
sies, and  for  this  purpose  are  of  two  classes : 
( 1 )  Commissions  of  a  domestic  character,  created 
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under  statute  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
treaties  and  conventions.  (2)  Commissions  per- 
forming international  functions,  in  the  nature 
of  conference  or  arbitration  boards. 

Examples  of  the  first  class  in  the  United 
States  are  the  commissions  created  (a)  under 
the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  ceding  Florida, 
by  which  the  Government  sought  to  adjust  citi- 
zens' claims  growing  out  of  the  preceding  un- 
friendly relations;  (b)  under  the  Treaty  of  1826 
with  Great  Britain,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
for  slaves  deported  in  derogation  of  Art.  1  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  (c)  under  the  Treaty  of 
1831  with  France,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
paid  for  the  Spoliation  Claims;  (d)  under  the 
Treaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain,  to  distribute 
the  Alabama  Claims  award. 

Commissions  of  the  second  class  have  been  the 
usual  agencies  for  effecting  arbitq'ations,  and, 
according  to  their  nurpose  and  the  authority  of 
their  members,  may  be  either  merely  for  con- 
ference or  for  the  determination  of  methods  of 
reaching  settlement  of  disputed  questions,  or 
may  themselves  have  the  power  to  adjudicate 
the  issues  in  controversy.  In  the  latter  case 
they  may  be  composed  solely  of  representatives 
of  the  States  concerned,  or  they  may  include 
neutral  parties  selected  by  these  States  to  act 
as  lunpires.  During  the  nineteenth  century  ar- 
bitration as  a  method  of  settling  international 
differences  steadily  increased.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  party  to  no  less  than  sixty-eight  ad- 
justments of  this  character,  and  except  for  the 
train  of  circumstances  resulting  in  the  War  of 
1812,  all  differences  between  this  countiy  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  so  adjusted.  See  Ala- 
BAM.v  Claims;  Arbitration  (International); 
Bering  Sea  Controverst,  and  consult  the  au- 
thories  there  cited. 

COMMISSION,  JIiLiTARY.  A  certificate  of 
authority  or  rank;  or  both.  Jlilitary  rank  is 
defined  in  the  United  States  Army  Regulations 
as  "that  character  or  quality  bestowed  on  mili- 
tary persons,  which  marks  their  station,  and 
confers  eligibility  to  exercise  command  or  author- 
ity in  the  military  sen'ice  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law."  To  such  military  persons  com- 
missions are  granted  only  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  published  through  the  Adju- 
tant-General's department.  Commissions  in  Euro- 
pean armies  are  usually  distributed  among  the 
graduates  of  the  national  military  preparatory 
or  training  colleges,  according  to  the  results  of 
competitive  examinations.  They  are  universally 
restricted,  however,  even  in  republican  France, 
to  men  of  good  birth  or  wealthy  heritage.  In 
the  British  Army,  formerly,  commissions  were 
obtainable  by  purchase — a  condition  of  things 
which  became  more  and  more  undesirable  as  the 
science  of  war  advanced,  and  thorough  prepara- 
tory education  and  training  became  necessary. 
It  was  not  until  1871  that  the  system  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Gladstone  Government  in  the  face 
of  great  opposition,  and  the  present  condition  of 
things  inaugurated.  The  prices  of  commissions 
rose  gradual!^  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  until 
the  Crimean  War  of  18.54.  at  which  period  they 
ranged  in  value  from  £450  for  a  commission  as 
ensign  of  infantry  of  the  line,  to  £0000  for  that 
of  lieutenant-colonel  of  Foot  Guards.  See  Abmy 
Obganiz.\tion  :  R.\nk  and  Command. 

COMMISSIONAIRE,  kom-mish'nn-ar',  Fr. 
pron.    ku'mesyo'iiar'    ( Fr.,    connnissioner) .      An 


attendant  at  Continental  hotels,  employed  to 
perform  certain  miscellaneous  services,  such  aa 
to  attend  at  the  arrival  of  railway  trains  and 
steamboats  to  .secure  customers,  take  charge  of 
luggage,  see  it  passed  through  tlie  custom-house, 
and  send  it  on  to  the  hotel,  etc.,  for  all  which 
they  charge  a  fee.  In  Paris  they  are  generally 
respectable  and  intelligent,  and  speak  English 
with  tolerable  fluency.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  is 
also  a  class  called  commissionaires,  who  are 
analogous  to  the  American  messenger  boys. 
They  are  employed  by  companies  and  are  uni- 
formed, but  one  may  not  call  them  up  by 
telephone  or  signal  as  here,  it  being  their  cus- 
tom to  solicit  sen'ices  upon  the  street.  A  corps 
of  commissionaires,  consisting  originally  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  who  had  retired  with  a  pension, 
was  founded  in  Great  Britain  in  ISo!),  the  service' 
of  which  now  extends  throughout  the  large  cities. 
The  men  are  employed  in  the  most  varied  capaci- 
ties where  high  qualifications  are  required,  and 
may  be  engaged  for  permanent  or  temporary  ser- 
vice.   The  corps  numbered  over  2500  in  1900. 

COMMISSIONER  (from  JNIL.  commissarius, 
one  intrusted  with  a  commission).  Most  com- 
monly a  person  appointed  for  public  service  by 
a  commission  or  mandate  of  a  political  authority; 
but  also,  sometimes,  any  one  of  certain  officers 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  term  is  generally 
employed  to  describe  an  appointive  otficer  who 
has  charge  of  some  branch  of  a  department  of 
government  and  who  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  higher  official  or  public  board,  as  a  com- 
missioner of  water-supply  of  a  municipality,  who 
is  usually  under  the  control  of  the  mayoV  or 
common  council.  It  is  the  almost  invariable 
title  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
carry  on  or  supervise  some  special  public  work 
of  a  transitory  nature,  as  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions and  resources  of  a  colony. 

Commissioner  op  Assize,  in  English  law,  is 
one  to  whom  a  commission  is  issued  by  the 
Crown,  directing  him  to  'take  tlie  assizes';  that 
is,  to  act  as  a  justice  in  hearing  certain  actions 
in  specified  judicial  circuit-s.  It  may  issue  to 
a  barrister  or  sergeant  at  law  as  well  as  to  a 
regularly  appointed  judge.  The  practice  of  ap- 
pointing these  commissioners  arose  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  becaxise  of  the  lack  of  regu- 
lar courts  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
By  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Judicature  Act  of 
1873.  one  exercising  jurisdiction  under  a  com- 
mission of  assize  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  court 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  having  all  the 
powers  of  that  court.  See  Assize;  High  Court 
OF  Justice. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  is  a  person  author- 
ized by  the  State  to  take  acknowledgments  of  the 
execvition  of  legal  instruments  and  administer 
certain  oaths  voluntarily  taken  out  of  court. 
His  powers  vaiy  in  each  jurisdiction,  and  are 
somewhat  similar  to,  but  usually  more  limited 
than,  those  of  a  notary  public.  See  Notaey 
PuiiLic. 

COMMISSIONERS,  Hoard  of  Navy.  See 
United  St.^tes.  .Yin-;/. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  NAVY.      See 

Admiral;  also  Navies,  section  devoted  to  Great 
Britain. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT.  A  person, 
called  also  a  factor,  employed  to  sell  goods  con- 
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signed  or  delivered  to  him  by  auother  who  ia 
called  his  principal,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
commonly  called  his  commission  or  factorage. 
As  the  goods  thus  received  are  said  to  be  con- 
signed, the  commission  merchant  or  agent  is 
often  called  a  consignee.     See  Factor. 

COMMITMENT  (from  commit,  Lat.  com- 
mittoc,  to  commit).  A  warrant  of  a  justice, 
magistrate,  or  other  official  having  police  juris- 
diction, ordering  that  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
be  held  for  trial,  and  either  directing  that  he  be 
sent  to  prison  immediately  or  admitting  him 
to  bail  to  secure  his  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  term  cominilment  is  also  sometimes  used  of 
the  sending  a  person  to  jail  to  enforce  obedience 
of  an  order  or  decree  of  a  court;  but  the  term  is 
most  frequently  used  where  the  person  is  to  be 
detained  for  some  temporary  purpose,  as  above 
indicated.  It  is  seldom  employed  where  the 
prisoner  is  finally  sentenced  to  a  term  in  prison 
as  a  punishment,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
of  a  crime,  in  which  ease  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  usually  considered  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  sheriff  or  proper  authorities  to  carry  out 
the  sentence.     See  JuDGMEXT;  Sentence;  Sheb- 

IFF;     W.iRB.VNT. 

COMMITTEE  (Lat.  committere,  to  intrust). 
A  grouj)  of  persons,  rarely  less  than  three,  to 
whom  an  organized  body,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
intrusts  or  commits  certain  matters  for  investi- 
gation, consideration,  and  decision  as  to  their 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  whole  body.  A 
stuniling  committee  is  one  which  exercises  its 
functions  permanently  and  considers  all  matters 
coming  within  a  certain  allotted  sphere  of  action. 
In  modern  parliamentary  practice,  immense  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  work  of  standing  com- 
mittees; and  so  true  is  this  that  modern  legisla- 
tion has  been  by  some  termed  government  by 
committee.  Almost  every  matter  brought  be- 
fore such  bodies  as  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  is  at  once  referred  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, which  holds  meetings  by  itself,  ex- 
amines the  subject  closely,  summons  witnesses, 
if  necessary,  and  at  length  reports  back  to  the 
main  body  its  findings  and  conclusions,  with 
recommendation  to  act  favorably  or  adversely. 
The  committee  usually  formulates  its  conclusions 
in  a  bill  recommended  to  be  passed  if  action  is 
thought  desirable.  The  same  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  British  Parliament.  The  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  has  at  least 
sixty  committees ;  the  Senate  about  fifty ;  these 
consist  of  not  less  than  three,  and,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  not  more  than  fifteen  members. 
The  most  important  committees  of  the  House 
are,  that  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  considers 
all  matters  relating  to  the  tariff,  internal  taxa- 
tion, and,  generally,  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  of  Appropriations,  which  deals 
with  all  estimates  of  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  Congress  and  the  framing  of  bills  for  that 
purpose.  Other  important  standing  committees 
are  those  of  Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Patents,  Pensions,  Judiciary,  and  Rail- 
ways and  Canals.  Similar  committees  exist  in 
the  British  Parliament.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  the  system  of  committees  is  the  impossibility 
of  a  large  deliberative  body's  examining  every 
matter  within  the  scope  of  its  action  in  detail; 
the   objection   to   it   is   the   possibility  of   more 


easily  corrupting  or  deceiving  a  small  body  than 
a  large  one;  but  whatever  be  the  argument 
against  it  as  a  matter  of  theory,  the  committee 
system  is  fully  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  is 
too  firmly  intrenched  in  parliamentary  jjractice 
to  be  successfully  argued  against.  A  select  com- 
mit lee  is  one  appointed  at  a  special  time  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  a  given  topic;  when  this 
has  been  done  its  powers  and  existence  cease. 
The  committee  of  the  whole  is  the  entire  body 
sitting  in  a  deliberative  rather  than  a  legislative 
character — for  the  purpose,  that  is,  of  debating 
and  consulting  upon  the  details  of  a  question 
rather  than  of  taking  legislative  action  upon  it. 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons  there  is  a 
regularly  chosen  chairman,  other  than  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  presides  over  all  com- 
mittees of  the  whole;  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress any  member  may  be  chosen  to  preside  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  A  joint  committee  is 
one  made  uj]  of  separate  committees  appointed 
by  two  bodies;  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  dual  constitution  of  the  legislatures,  it  is 
often  necessai-y  to  appoint  such  joint  committees 
to  bring  the  two  bodies  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing and  make  harmonious  action  possible. 

In  law,  a  committee  is  a  person  or  persons 
api)ointed  by  a  court  having  equity  or  probate 
jurisdiction  to  take  charge  of  the  person,  and 
manage  the  property  and  business  affairs,  of  an 
individual  who  is  legally  incompetent  by  reason 
of  lunacy,  idiocy,  or  habitual  drunkenness.  The 
duties  are  much  similar  to  those  of  a  guardian 
of  an  infant,  and  the  committee  is  midor  the 
supei-vision  and  control  of  the  court  appointing 
him.  He  must  file  inventories  and  accounts, 
maintain  all  necessary  actions  in  behalf  of  bis 
charge,  and  apply  the  income,  and  the  proceeds 
01  the  property  itself  if  necessary,  to  the  support 
of  the  incompetent  and  his  family.  If  the 
incompetent  recovers,  he  may  appl}'  to  the 
court  to  have  the  committee  discharged  and 
resume  his  personal  freedom  and  the  control  of 
his  property.  The  power  of  the  committee 
ceases  at  the  death  of  the  incompetent,  and  his 
estate  is  administered  in  the  usual  manner.  See 
Guardian;  Lunatic;  Habitual  Dkcnkabd; 
Idiocy. 

The  terra  is  also  employed  to  designate  a 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
specified  matters  by  any  body  organized  for 
governmental  business  or  social  purposes,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  efforts 
to  the  appointing  power.    See  Legislatube  ;  Par- 

LIAIIEXTARY  LaW. 

COMMITTEE,  The.  A  comedy,  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Howard,  published  in  lfi65.  but  played  for 
several  years  previously.  In  1797  Knight  brought 
out  an  adaptation  of  it  under  the  title  of  The 
Honest  Thieves. 

COM'MODA'TTJM.     See  Bailment. 

COMMODE,  ko'mud'  (Pr.,  Commodus).  A 
play  by  Tliomas  Comeille,  played  at  the  Louvre 
for  Louis  XIV.  in   16.50. 

COMMODIA'NTJS.  A  Christian  Latin  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  a.d.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  African  extraction.  His  extant 
poems,  Instructiones  per  LHterne  Yersniim 
Primas  (in  acrostic  and  telestie  verse),  and  the 
Carmen  Apolopeticum.  both  of  which  are  aimed 
against  the   heathen  and  the  Jews,  lack  poetic 
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fire,  and  present  few  attractions  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. Altliough  some  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  tlie  general  rliytlim  of  tlie  licxamcter,  tlie 
rules  of  quantity  are  utterly  neglected,  and  tlie 
author  employs  a  peculiar  prosody,  based  jjartly 
on  accent  and  partly  on  syllabic  quantity.  Con- 
sult the  edition  by  Dombart  (Vienna,  1888),  and 
the  English  prose  translation  of  the  Insti-uc- 
tiojicf:,  in  Anie-Xicene  Fathers  (Buffalo,  1886- 
90). 

COMMODORE  (probably  from  Sp.  comenda- 
dor.  It.  cominandatorc,  OF.  commandcor,  Fr. 
commandeiir,  commander).  Previous  to  18G2 
the  courtesy  title  of  commodore  was  given  to  all 
captains  in  the  United  States  Naw  who  had 
commanded  a  squadron,  but  no  actual  rank 
higher  than  that  of  captain  existed.  In  July, 
1802,  the  first  captains  to  hold  a  higher  office 
were  commissioned  as  commodores.  In  1882  the 
mimber  of  commodores  on  the  active  list  was 
reduced  from  twenty-five  to  ten,  and  in  1899  the 
grade  was  abolished  and  the  ten  commodores  on 
the  list  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
the  numbers  in  that  grade  being  increased  from 
si.\  to  eighteen.  In  the  British  Navy  captains 
liaving  certain  important  commands  are  officially 
styled  commodores,  and  have  an  increase  of  pay 
while  on  this  duty,  but  there  is  no  grade  of 
commodore  on  the  British  Na\'y  List.  See 
Admikai,. 

COMOffODTTS,  LTJcru.s  .5<:Lirs  Aubelius.  A 
Roman  Emperor  (.\.D.  180-192).  He  was  born 
in  A.D.  101,  and  was  the  son  of  ]Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  his 
education.  But  the  solicitude  of  his  father  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  Commodvis  waited  only  for 
an  oi)portunity  to  exhibit  as  startling  and  dc- 
tcstiible  a  mixture  of  sensuality,  ciiielty,  and 
meanness  as  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Rome. 
When  he  was  summoned  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  (March  17,  ISO),  he  plunged  into 
the  dissipations  of  Rome.  At  that  period  he  was 
successfully  fighting  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
tribes  on  the  Upper  Danube,  but  he  hastily  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  and  i"eaehed 
the  capital  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The 
cruelty  to  which  he  was  always  prone  was  espe- 
cially exhibited  after  a  conspiracy  by  his  sister 
Lucilla  against  his  life  had  been  discovered  in 
the  year  183.  Xearly  all  who  had  risen  to  honor 
during  his  father's  lifetime  were  sacrificed  to 
appease  his  jealousy  of  the  good  and  the  great. 
Gross  prodigality  also  marked  his  reign.  He  was 
proud  of  his  own  physical  strength,  and  exhibited 
it  in  gladiatorial  combats.  For  each  of  these 
exhibitions  he  charged  the  State  an  enormous 
sum.  He  used  also  to  sing,  dance,  play,  act  the 
buffoon,  the  peddler,  or  the  horse-dealer,  and 
engage  in  all  the  filthy  and  horrible  orgies  of 
Egyptian  sacrifice.  A  glutton,  a  debauchee,  who 
■\^allowed  in  the  most  sensual  abominations,  he 
yet  demanded  to  be  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Hercules  Romanus.  ilanv 
plots  were  devised  against  his  life,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  succeeded.  His  mistress,  JIarcia,  in 
concert  with  the  prefect  Lsetus  and  the  Imperial 
chamberlain,  Eclectus,  after  they  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  poison  him,  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  by  Narcissus,  a  famous  athlete.  The 
life  of  Commodus,  written  by  Lampridius,  is  to 
be  foiuid  in  the  so-called  Augusta  Historia. 


COMMON  (OF.  comun,  Ft.  cominun,  from 
Lat.  coiiitiiiiiiis,  OLat.  comoinis,  common).  In 
the  law  of  real  property,  the  right  of  ime  person, 
in  common  with  others,  to  take  a  profit  from  the 
land  of  another.  The  person  over  whose  land 
the  right  is  exercised  may  be  a  private  owner 
or  the  State.  The  tenn  is  somewhat  loo.sely 
employed  as  the  equivalent  of  profit  d,  prendre 
(q.v. )  ;  but  such  a  "profit'  may  be  exclusive,  or 
'several,'  in  \\hich  ease  it  is  not  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  common.  Blaekstone,  IioHever, 
seems  to  use  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  he 
enumerates  four  species  of  commons,  viz. :  Com- 
mon of  pasture,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one's 
beasts  on  another's  land;  common  of  piscary, 
or  a  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's  water; 
common  of  turhari/,  a  liberty  of  digging  turf 
upon  another's  ground;  and  comman  of  estovers, 
a  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood,  for  the  use 
or  furnituri;  of  a  house  or  farm,  from  off  an- 
other's estate.  These  rights,  with  the  various 
other  profits  a,  prendre,  will  be  considered  under 
that  head.     See  Hereditament;  Ixcorporeax. 

The  tcnn  is  often  used  to  denote  the  common 
use  of  a  piece  of  uninclosed  ground  possessed  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  hamlet.  The 
right  of  common  is  'disturbed,'  as  the  legal 
piirase  is,  when  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  the 
right  unlawfully  infringes  it,  or  when  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  exceeds  his  lawful  use,  or 
where  one  wrongfully  prevents  others  possessed 
cf  the  common  right  from  exercising  it,  as  where 
he  incloses  the  land.  In  Great  Britain  the  right 
of  common  was  formerly  possessed  from  time 
immemorial  in  almost  everj'  village  with  regard 
to  certain  pieces  of  land  which  wei'e  not  held  by 
any  owner  in  fee.  but  might  be  fairly  considered 
to  belong  to  the  conmumity  as  a  body.  Statutes, 
both  public  and  ju-ivate,  permitted  the  inclosing 
of  such  common  land  under  various  conditions, 
such  as  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  those  exer- 
cising the  right  of  common.  By  this  legislation, 
and  by  acts  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, much  of  the  common  land  has  been  lost; 
of  late  years  the  further  inclosure  of  common 
land  has  been  to  some  extent  guarded  against. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  frequent  use  of  the 
term  is  as  a  substantive  to  denote  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  public  uses,  such  as  open- 
air  meetings,  re\-iews,  and  for  the  general  pleas- 
ure of  the  jieople  at  large.  See  Pbopertt,  and 
the  autliorities  there  referred  to. 

COMMON,  DoL.  Subtle's  mistress,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist,  who  becomes  "Queen  of  the 
Fairies,"  or  "a  most  rare  scholar,  gone  mad 
with  studying  Brougbton's  works,"  as  suits  the 
occasion  of  the  swindlers  or  the  demands  of 
their  dupes. 

COMMON,  Tenancy  in.  Tlie  most  usual 
form  of  joint  or  common  ownership  of  lands 
or  goods.  It  may  be  constituted  of  two  or  any 
greater  number  of  persons,  who  may  have  equal 
or  unequal  shares,  and  whose  titles  and  interests 
are  distinct  although  undivided  from  those  of 
their  colleagues.  Accordingly,  while  the  tenant 
in  common  cannot  claim  any  specific  portion  of 
the  property  as  his  own.  he  may.  nevertheless, 
deal  freely  with  his  undivided  share,  alienating 
or  devising  it  at  his  pleasure,  or  he  may,  by 
appropriate  legal  action,  compel  the  partition  of 
the  property;  whereupon,  if  it  be  divisible  in 
fact,  his  share  will  be  set  off  to  him,  as  a  sepa- 
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rate  parcel,  in  severalty.  If  it  be  not  physically 
severable — as  a  mansion  or  a  horse — the  courts 
will  direct  its  sale  and  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  among  the  several  owners  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  interests.  If  the 
estate  of  a  tenant  in  common  be  of  an  inheritable 
nature — as  an  estate  in  fee  simple — it  will, 
upon  his  death,  descend,  like  his  other  real 
property,  to  his  heirs.  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
veyance or  descent  of  such  an  interest,  the  new 
holder  simply  takes  the  place  of  his  grantor  or 
ancestor,  and  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with 
the  surviving  co-tenants  of  the  latter. 

In  its  incidents,  the  tenancy  in  common  is  at 
the  present  time  not  distinguishable  from  the 
estate  which  arose  at  common  law  by  the  de- 
scent of  lands  to  two  or  more  heirs  who  were 
entitled  to  share  the  estate.  (See  Copaecenabt. ) 
Indeed,  this  is  now  in  the  United  States  the  more 
usual  method  of  creating  a  tenancy  in  conniion. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  sliarply  distiuguislied  from 
the  other  forms  of  common  ownership,  as  joint 
tenancy,  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  partnership, 
the  two  former  of  which  are  attended  by  the  inci- 
dent of  survivorship,  and  the  last  of  which  is 
affected  b.v  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  partner- 
ship  relation. 

At  conniion  law.  upon  a  conveyance  of  lands  to 
two  or  more  persons  without  more  being  said, 
they  took  the  property  as  joint  tenants,  and  not 
as  tenants  in  common.  This  presumption  has 
generally  been  reversed  by  statute  in  modern 
times,  and  now  such  a  grant  will  vest  the  prop- 
erty in  the  grantees  as  tenants  in  common, 
unless  the  deed  declares  that  they  are  to  take 
as  joint  tenants.  See  Owr«ER.sniP;  Property; 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COMMON  ASSURANCE.  The  technical  de- 
scription of  tlio  ordinary  processes  for  conveying 
the  title  to  land.  The  term  assurance  was  also 
employed,  without  the  qualifying  adjective,  in 
such  phrases  as  'a  covenant  to  make  further  as- 
surance' (meaning  a  covenant  to  protect  the 
title  conveyed  by  making  or  procuring  the  mak- 
ing of  any  further  instrument  which  might  be 
necessary  for  that  pui-pose),  but  the  instniment 
or  act  of  conveyance  itself  was  always  described 
as  a  common  assurance.  Blackstone  defines  com- 
mon assurances  as  the  legal  evidences  of  the 
translation  or  transfer  of  real  property,  and 
comprehends  under  that  description  the  four  fol- 
lowing modes  of  alienation:  (1)  By  matter  in 
pais  or  by  deed;  (2)  by  matter  of  record,  or  an 
assurance  transacted  in  the  King's  public  courts 
of  record;  (3)  by  special  custom  obtaining  in 
some  particular  places  and  relating  only  to  some 
particular  species  of  property;    (4)   by  devise. 

By  matter  in  pais  is  meant  a  transaction  to  be 
evidenced  by  witnesses  before  a  jury,  and  it  has 
reference  to  the  old  common-law  method  of 
conveyance  by  feoffment  or  livery  of  seisin.  The 
deed  referred  to  is  the  deed  of  grant,  which  has 
in  modem  times  come  to  supersede  most  of  the 
other  modes  of  transfer.  Alienation  by  matter 
of  record  includes  assurance  by  private  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  King's  grants,  and  the  awkward 
processes  by  fictitious  suit,  known  as  common 
recovery  and  fine.  Under  alienation  by  special 
custom,  Blackstone  describes  only  the  peculiar 
mode  of  conveyance  Tiy  surrender  and  admit- 
tance.' whereby  copyhold  lands  were  transferred. 
Devise  was  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
"which   it  now  bears,   and   included   any  gift  of 


land,  present  or  future,  or  of  any  interest  in 
land,  by  last  will  and  testament. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  four  modes  of 
conveyance  comprehend  every  form  of  voluntary 
alienation  of  real  property,  only  involuntary 
alienations,  as  by  forfeiture,  escheat,  bank- 
ruptcy, eminent  domain,  and  the  like,  and  the 
transmission  of  lands  by  descent,  being  omitted 
from  the  category  of  common  assurances.  See 
Alienation  ;  Conveyance  ;  Title  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  various  common  assurances  re- 
ferred to  above.  Consult  the  CoDinientaries  of 
Blackstone,  Stephen,  and  Kent,  ami  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  imder  Con\-eyancing  and  Title. 

COMMON  BENCH.  The  earlier  name  of  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  See  Common 
Plea.s,  Coiet  of. 

COMMON  CARRIERS.  See  Carriers,  Com- 
mon. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.  The  name  usually  ap- 
plied to  tile  local  legislature- in  American  cities. 
Usually  a  legislative  body,  so  called,  consists  of 
only  one  chamber,  but  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  a  bicameral  body  as  well  as  to  one  chamber 
in  a  bicameral  assembly. 

COMMON    COUNTS.      In    law,    in    general, 

technical  forms  for  stating  a  cause  of  action, 
use<l  particularly  in  assumpsit  (q.v.),  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  proof  which  might  vary 
from  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  al- 
leged and  yet  justify  a  recovery.  Common  counts 
were  founded  on  an  express  or  implied  promise 
to  pay  money.  Those  in  most  general  use  were 
known  as  counts  for  'goods  sold  and  delivered'; 
'work,  labor,  and  services';  'money  paid'; 
'money  had  and  received';  'money  lent';  'account 
stated';  and  'use  and  occupation.'  Their  names 
are  somewhat  descriptive  of  their  purposes ;  thus 
under  the  count  'money  had  and  received  '  the 
plaintiff  could  prove  any  circumstances  under 
which  the  defendant  received  money  which,  in 
law,  he  ought  to  pay  or  return  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  money  may  have  been  obtained  by  fraud,  but 
a  fictitious  promise  to  pay  could  be  alleged,  the 
fraud  proved,  and  it  was  held  the  law  implied  a 
promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  common  counts  originated  in  England,  but 
Avere  abolished,  together  with  all  ancient  forms  of 
action,  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  In  the  United 
States  they  are  still  used  in  some  of  the  States 
where  common-law  pleading  is  retained.  See 
CoMiroN  Forms;  Pleading. 

COMMONER.  In  England,  a  term  applied 
to  all  citizens  except  the  hereditary  nobility. 
John  Hampden  was  called  the  'great  commoner,' 
and  the  title  was  also  given  to  the  elder  Pitt 
before  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  In 
Oxford  University,  students  of  the  second  class 
who  pay  board  are  called  commoners,  ranking 
between  gentlemen  commoners  and  bursars. 

COMMON  FORMS.  In  law,  the  forms  of 
personal  actions  in  common-law  pleading  (each 
action  having  a  general  form  of  declaration  or 
complaint) .  the  allegations  in  which  were  usually 
fictitious,  but  which  had  a  recognized  meaning 
and  which  would  be  supported  by  a  certain  line 
of  proof.  Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover  (Fr. 
trourer.  to  find)  it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff 
lost  a  chattel  and  that  the  defendant  found  it, 
and  this  allegation  could  not  be  traversed  or 
denied  by  the  plaintiff,  but  plaintiff  could  prove 
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any  facts  ■n-hicli  in  law  would  entitle  him  to  the 
ciuittel  and  disregard  the  tictiou  of  finding. 
These  forms  of  pleading  originated  in  the  feudal 
period  in  England,  and  they  arose-  out  of  the 
practice  of  granting  a  writ  for  trying  the  justice 
of  some  complaint  for  the  redress  of  which  there 
was  no  other  provision  in  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing forms  of  action  were  in  general  xise:  assump- 
sit, covenant,  debt,  detinue,  replevin,  trespass, 
trespass  on  the  case,  and  trover  (qq.v.).  These 
forms  were  generally  adopted  in  the  L'nited 
States,  but  the  Civil  Codes  of  many  States  have 
abolished  them.  They  have  also  been  abolished 
in  England  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  See  Com- 
mon Count;   Pleading. 

COMMON  LAW.  The  great  body  of  English 
unwritten  law  (from  which  also  is,  in  the  main, 
derived  the  common  law  of  the  English  colonies 
and  of  the  United  States),  as  distinguished  from 
written  oi>  statutory  law.  from  the  Roman  civil 
law,  from  international  law,  and  from  the  sys- 
tems of  law  administered  by  courts  of  equity  and 
admiralty  courts.  Blaekstone  divides  the  civil 
law  of  England  into  the  lex  scripta,  or  statute 
law,  and  Icj^  non  scripla,  or  common  law,  and 
defines  the  latter  as  consisting  of  general  cus- 
toms, of  particular  customs  prevailing  in  certain 
districts,  and  of  certain  laws  used  in  particular 
courts.  Common  law  is  based  primarily  on  cus- 
toms growing  out  of  the  united  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind;  these  customs  in  time  be- 
come recognized  as  reasonable,  consistent,  and 
established,  are  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  and  are 
interpreted  and  made  binding  by  the  decisions 
of  the  final  courts  of  appeal.  While  Continental 
countries  generally  follow  the  carefully  classi- 
fied and  codified  system  of  the  Roman  civil  law, 
the  common  law  of  England  was  a  growth, 
gradual  and  in  its  origin  complex — derived  from 
the  customs  and  precedents  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of 
Xormans,  of  the  imited  England  which  followed 
the  Xorman  rule,  and  including  also  some  prin- 
ciples and  practices  derived  through  one  of  these 
sources  from  the  Roman  law  itself.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  England  had  a  definitely  established, 
though,  of  course,  crude,  legal  system,  and  on 
that  system  miich  of  the  common  law,  though 
perhaps  not  the  greater  part,  rests. 

From  its  nature,  the  common  law  cannot  be 
sought  in  any  one  book  or  digest :  its  principles 
are  discussed  in  the  treatises  of  innumerable 
writers  of  text-books  and  commentaries,  and  in 
the  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Com- 
mentators cannot  make  law,  but  they  may  dis- 
cuss and  record  it.  The  real  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  judge,  who  considers  and  weighs 
precedents,  measures  them  by  the  standard  of 
reason  and  public  policy,  and  sets  fmnlly  the  seal 
of  authority  upon  them  by  his  decision.  Great 
importance,  therefore,  is  attached  to  precedent 
in  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  common 
law:  it  was,  it  is  conceded,  because  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  precedent  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  system  of  common  law,  grew 
up,  to  correct  and  supplement  it.  a  system  of 
equity  law.  (See  Equity.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  jurists  of  the  English  bench  have 
most  widely  recognized  the  fact  that  precedent 
must  be  tempered  by  reason.  Lord  JIansfield, 
more  than  any  other  one  judge,  enlarged  in  this 
way  the  interpretation  and  application  of  com- 
mon-law principles,  and  was  accused,  indeed,  of 


assuming  legislative  rather  than  judicial  powers, 
r.ut  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  view,  car- 
ried out  with  unswerving  devotion  to  natural 
justice,  to  the  necessities  of  growing  and  chang- 
ing mercantile  and  legal  conditions,  and  to  the 
true  fundamental  principle  of  ])recedents,  did 
much  to  make  the  administration  of  law  in 
England  pliable  and  efficient.  We  may  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  conunon  custom  became 
common  law  by  citing  the  recognition  by  courts 
of  the  already  long-established  principle  of  primo- 
geniture; of  the  similar  recognitiim  of  the  fact 
that  the  validity  of  a  deed  depends  on  its  being 
sealed  and  delivered;  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  wills  should  be  less  strictly  con- 
strued than  deeds;  of  the  sanctioning  the  al- 
ready existing  mercantile  custom  that  three  days 
of  grace  should  be  given  in  payment  of  notes  and 
bills.  In  all  these  cases  tlie  law  did  not  make 
llie  custom  or  principle,  Init  found  it  ready  made 
to  hand,  recognized  its  convenience  and  useful- 
ness,   and    sanctioned    it    by   judicial    authority. 

Though  based  so  firmly  on  custom  and  prece- 
dents, the  common  law  is  not  totally  inelastic. 
The  continual  growth  of  modern  civilization,  the 
progress  of  invention  and  manufactures,  and 
the  increased  complexity  of  Inisiness — all  have 
demanded  from  the  common  law  recognition  and 
an  adaptation  of  the  law  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  rule  generally  followed  as  to 
precedents  is  that  the  courts  will  always  "abide 
by  former  precedents  where  the  same  points 
come  again  into  litigation."  But  the  decision  of 
one  of  two  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  does 
not  necessarily  bind  the  other,  nor  will  a  new 
decision  by  a  court  of  appeal  always  be  support- 
ed by  that  very  court  in  subsequent  cases.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  often  precedents  almost 
equal  in  number  and  authority  may  be  quoted 
on  both  sides  of  a  given  question,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court  ap- 
pealed to  are  called  upon  to  decide  as  is  con- 
sonant with  justice  and  reason.  In  the  United 
States,  as  each  State  has  a  final  court  of  ap- 
jieal,  and  as  theoretically  they  are  of  equal  au- 
thority, such  a  contradiction  of  precedents  and 
decisions  is  frequent. 

The  United  States,  considered  as  one  body 
politic,  has  no  common  law;  Federal  courts, 
when  acting  as  common-law  courts,  follow  the 
common  law  as  it  stands  in  the  particular  State 
where  the  action  arises.  As  for  the  States  them- 
selves, the  common  law  of  England,  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  together  with  such 
of  its  statutes  as  reasonably  applied  to  the  Colo- 
nies, became  at  that  time  the  common  law  of 
the  States.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
of  course,  the  body  of  the  common  law  has  devel- 
oped with  growing  industrial  conditions,  and 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  from  time  to  time 
restricted  by  statutes  of  the  States  or  of  the 
United  States.  What  we  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  common  law  of  the  Stiites  has  on?  excep- 
tion— Louisiana,  which,  when  ceded  to  this  coun- 
try, retained  in  the  main  the  system  of  Roman 
civil  law  already  existing.  The  common  law 
on  a  given  point  is  always  superseded  by  a  statute 
covering  that  point.  Thus,  in  the  United  States 
the  order  of  authority  of  law  is:  The  Federal 
Constitution:  the  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress; 
(he  Constitution  of  the  State;  the  statutes  of  the 
State;  and  finally  the  common  law.  When  a 
statute  is   rescinded,   the   common   law   on   that 
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point  again  becomes  of  force,  unless  there  be  an 
older  unrescinded  statute,  in  wliich  case  that  re- 
vives. For  a  sketch  of  common-law  courts,  plead- 
ing, etc.,  .see  Court;  Ple.\dikg;  etc. 

BiBLiOGKAPllY.  Con.sult:  The  commentaries 
of  Blackstone,  of  Kent,  of  Stephen  ( 13th  ed., 
London.  1899).  of  llroom  (9th  ed.,  London, 
1890)  ;  Coke,  First  Part  of  the  Ivslilutes  of  the 
Laics  of  England:  or  a  Comme-niary  upon  Little- 
ton (any  edition)  ;  Pollock  and  Mailland,  Uis- 
tory  of  the  Laws  of  Enyland  (2d  ed.,  Boston, 
1899)  ;  Stephen,  History  of  the  Crimin-al  Law 
of  England  (London,  1883).  For  a  statement 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  tlie  common  law, 
consult:  Robinson,  Elementary  Laio  (Boston, 
1882)  ;  Minor,  Institutes  of  Common  and  Statute 
Lan-  (2d  ed.,  Richmond.  1876-79). 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  A  sort  of  scrap- 
book  for  jotting  down  memoranda,  occasional 
thoughts,  or  ideas  for  subsequent  development. 
Southey,  Dickens,  and  Charles  Reade,  for  ex- 
ample, kept  commonplace-books  of  which  they 
made  much  use. 

COMMON  PLEA.  Any  civil  action  between 
individuals,  as  distinguislied  from  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, or  other  cases  where  governmental  mat- 
ters are  involved.     See  Civil  Action;  Pbosecu- 

TIO". 

COMMON  PLEAS,  Court  of.  One  of  the 
great  liistoric  tribunals  of  the  common  law  in 
England.  It  was  instituted,  as  a  separate  juris- 
diction, in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Court  of  Conunon  Bench,  but  its 
real  origin  lies  further  back,  in  tlie  provision 
of  Magna  Charta  that  common  pleas  (com- 
munia  placita)  should  no  longer  follow  the 
King's  Court  (Curia  liegis)  in  its  wanderings 
over  the  kingdom,  but  should  l)e  held  in  a  tixed 
place  (Magna  Charta.  1217,  s.  17).  The  rapid 
rise  in  power  and  influence  of  the  court  held  by 
the  King  in  jjerson.  or  by  his  judges  \vho  at- 
tended him.  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  all  causes,  whether  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature,  to  the  attention  of  a  constantly 
moving  court,  constitiited,  for  private  suitors,  a 
grave  alnise.  This  was  remedied  b.v  definitely 
establishing  at  Westminster,  under  tlie  provision 
of  the  charter  above  referred  to.  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  justices  and  barons  of  the  King's  Court  to 
hear  the  private  causes  (common  pleas)  which 
could  not  conveniently  follow  the  royal  prog- 
resses. From  this  beginning  dow-n  to  the  reform 
of  the  English  judicature  in  1875,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  shared  with  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  greater  part  of  the  common-law  juris- 
diction of  England. 

As  distinguished  from  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was,  as  its  title  would 
seem  to  suggest,  the  iiojiular  and  common  court 
of  the  kingdom,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
all  real  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  land,  and  in 
actions  Ijetween  private  persons  to  try  private 
rights :  while  the  King's  Bench  was,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  liniitcd  to  pleas  of  the  Crown,  i.e. 
public  causes,  and  appeals  from  county  courts 
and  other  inferior  jurisdictions.  This  division  of 
business  thiew  ujjon  the  Common  Bench  the 
great  mass  of  litigation,  so  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  called  it  'the  lock  and  key  of  the  common 
law,'  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  described  it  as 
'the  common  shop  for  justice.'     The  court  was 


composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  as  many  com- 
mon (or  puisne)  justices  as  the  business  of  the 
court  required.  The  number  of  these  varied  at 
dillerent  puriods  from  four  to  eight.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-7.').  See 
Curia  Rkgis:  Court ;  E.xciiequer;  King's 
Bench.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  English 
courts  of  justice  are  concisely  and  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Inderwick,  The  King's  Peace:  A  His- 
torical Sh-etch  of  English  Law  Courts  (London 
and  New  York,  1 895 ) . 

COMMON   PRAYEK-BOOK.      See   Pb.\yer- 

BOOK. 

COMMON  RECOVERY.  At  common  law, 
a  .mode  of  alienation,  or  process  for  conveying 
land,  through  the  medium  of  a  fictitious  suit  in 
the  superior  courts  of  law.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  tradition,  to  which  Blackstone  has 
given  the  weight  of  his  authority,  that  this 
method  of  convc.vance  was  '"invented  by  the  eccle- 
siastics to  elude  the  statutes  of  mortmain."  Be- 
ing incapable  of  taking  land  by  feoffment  or 
deed,  there  was  notliing  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  of  a 
collusive  donor,  alleging  that  the  title  was  in 
them,  and  if  he,  thereupon,  made  default,  the 
judgment  of  the  couit  in  their  favor  operated  to 
vest  the  title  conclusively  in  them.  In  form  it 
was  a  judicial  determination  that  they  were  the 
owners  of  the  land  as  against  the  defendant.  In 
effect  it  was  a  device  for  enabling  the  defendant 
to  transfer  his  interest  in  the  land  to  them. 
Blackstone  says,  further,  that  after  the  inven- 
tion of  common  recoveries  they  "were  encour- 
aged by  the  finesse  of  the  courts  of  law  in  12 
Edward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fet- 
tered inheritances,  and  bar  not  only  estates  tail, 
but  also  all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
thereon."  This  refers  to  the  famous  struggle 
between  the  great  landowners,  seeking  to  tie  up 
their  estates  in  their  families  by  entailing  them 
on  their  issue  and  making  them  inalienable,  and 
the  lawyers  and  law  courts,  who  aimed,  in  the 
interests  of  public  policy,  to  defeat  the  attempt. 
The  statute  Dc  Bonis  Conditionalibns  (linown 
also  as  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.),  enacted 
by  Parliament  in  13  Edward  I.  (1285),  provided 
that  lands  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  known  as  conditional  gifts,  shovild  not  be 
alienable  so  as  to  defeat  the  inheritance  of  the 
issue  therein  nor  so  as  to  cut  off  the  interests  of 
those  to  whom  the  estate  was  to  go  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  such  issue. 

Several  devices  were  tried  to  avoid  tlie  statute 
and  break  entails,  hut  none  of  Iheni  was  entirelv 
successful  imtil  the  vear  mentioned  bv  Black- 
stone, 12  Edward  IV.  (U73),  when,'  in  the 
famous  'Taltarum's  Case,'  a  common  recover.v 
\vas  eni]iloyed  for  the  purpose.  This  proved  to 
be  entirely  successful  in  barring  the  claims  of 
the  heir  u])on  whom  the  lands  were  entailed,  and. 
hy  a  subsequent  development  of  the  action,  all 
remainders  and  reversions  dependent  upon  the 
fee  tail  were  also  cut  off. 

The  process  was  too  difficult  and  technical  to 
be  set  forth  at  length  here,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  collusive  and  fictitious  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  tlie  person  to  whom  the  fee  was  to  be 
conveyed  (called  tlie  demandant)  against  the 
one  who  desired  to  bar  tlie  entail  and  convey  the 
hind  (known  as  the  tenant),  by  suing  out  a  writ 
called  a  praecipe  quod  reddat,  in  which  the  de- 
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luaiulant  alleged  that  the  tenant  had  no  legal 
title  to  the  land  and  that  he,  the  demandant,  had 
been  tnrned  out  of  it.  The  tenant  defended  the 
suit,  but  at  a  subsequent  staj>o  of  I  lie  prueecd- 
ings — which  were  in  part  conducted  in  open 
court — disappeared  and  had  juil^'uient  rendered 
against  him  by  default,  and  the  lands  were  thus 
'recovered'  by  the  demandant.  This  recovery, 
being  a  supposed  adjudication  of  the  rights  of 
tlie  parties,  bound  all  persons  and  vested  a  free 
and  absolute  fee  simple  in  the  rccoveror.  Tlie 
])rocess  was  known  as  "sufl'ering  a  common  recov- 
ery.' A  similar  but  less  difficult  and  somewhat 
less  efficacious  proceeding  was  known  as  'levying 
a  fine.'  The  fine  was  by  statute,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  substituted  for  the  more  cumbrous 
and  expensive  common  recovery  as  a  means  of 
barring  entails,  and  both  have  now  been  super- 
seded by  simpler  and  more  modern  conveyances. 
Kecoveries  were  occasionally  employed  in  the 
early  history  of  some  of  the  United  States,  but 
are  now  everywhere  obsolete,  and  in  some  States 
expressly  abolished  by  statute.  See  Fine; 
Common  Assurance:  Convey.\nce:  Title.  The 
common  recovery  is  fully  described  by  Black- 
stone,  Comnieiitaries  on  the  Lnirx  of  ICn(/laii<J, 
hk.  ii.,  chap.  21.  See  also  Pigot,  Treatise  of 
Common  Recoveries,  Their  Xatiire  and  Use  (Dub- 
lin, 1792)  :  Digby,  An  Introdiielion  to  the  His- 
torn  of  the  Lair  of  Real  Property  (5th  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  1900)  ;  Leake,  Elementary  Diycst  of 
the  Lniv  of  Property  in  Land  (London,  1874). 

COMMONS.  A  name  given  to  meals  provided 
in  Englisli  colleges  and  inns  of  court  for  their 
members.  It  is  used  occasionally  in  the  United 
States  for  the  college  dining-room  when  that  is 
under  college  control. 

COMMONS,  House  of.     See  P.^rliasient. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS.  Since  instruction  has, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  been  provided  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  the  term  common 
schools  implies  that  the  schools  are  for  the 
ma.sses  of  the  people,  or.  where  class  distinctions 
are  drawn,  for  tlie  common  people.  The  term,  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  implies,  as  well,  that 
such  schools  are  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
jieople  and  charge  no  tuition.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic is  now  true  for  the  most  part  of  the 
common  schools  of  Europe.  The  details  of  all 
such  systems  of  schools  are  given  in  the  article 
on  Kational  Education,  Systems  of. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  modern  history 
no  people  ever  contemplated  the  education  of 
the  masses,  though  with  most  ancient  peoples,  as 
well  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  were  schools  that  provided  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  for  a  limited  class.  With 
the  Greeks  and  Komans  this  class  was  not  a 
special  educational  class,  the  priesthood,  as  with 
most  other  ancient  peoples,  but  included  all  those 
entitled  to  full  citizenship.  At  Athens  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  private,  and  taught  gym- 
nastics and  music,  the  latter  including  reading 
and  writing.  At  Rome  the  elementjiry  schools 
were  introduced  at  a  much  later  date  than  at 
Athens,  were  also  private,  and  gave  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  calculation.  During  the 
iliddle  Ages  such  educational  efforts  as  were 
made  were  wholly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cliurch.  Schools  were  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Church,  chiefly  by  monastic  orders 
(see  Monasticism),  until  the  Renaissance  of  the 
Vol.  v.— 15. 


twelfth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  schools 
frequently  controlled  by  tlie  secular  clergy.  The 
mediieval'  schools  were  either  singing  or  gram- 
mar schools.  The  former  were  the  elementary 
schools,  and  were  designed  primarily  for  training 
boys  to  assist  in  the  Church  service.  A  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  reading,  and  often  of 
writing,  Latin,  as  well  as  instruction  in  sing- 
ing, was  given.  Such  schools  were  very  numer- 
ous before  the  Reformation,  and  ollVrcd  an  op- 
portunity for  an  elementary  eilucation  in  ahno:,l 
(•v<ry  communit}',  of  which  botii  the  peasantry 
and  the  poor  could  avail  themselves. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tlie 
common  schools  still  remained  almost  entirely 
under  ecclesiastical  direction.  Later  they  were 
secularized,  and  attendance  made  compulsory. 
Til  is  was  first  accomplished  on  a  large  scale 
l>y  Prussia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eiglitoenlh 
century.  In  France  the  system  of  public  elc- 
ii.entary  schools  under  the  control  of  tiie 
State  has  been  developed  since  1833.  In  Scot- 
land common  schools  have  existed  very  gen- 
erally since  the  latter  part  of  the  sevenieentli 
century,  though  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
these  were  placed  entirely  uniler  the  control  of 
the  State  and  attendance  made  compulsory.  Eng- 
lish common  schools  on  any  extensive  scale  date 
from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  and 
only  since  1870  has  there  licen  any  concerted 
governmental  effort  toward  building  lip  a  com- 
mon school  system. 

In  the  L'nited  States  common  schools  were  early 
established  in  most  of  tlie  Colonies.  Often  these 
were  private  schools  taught  by  some  woman  as  a 
means  of  support.  They  were  consequently  called, 
as  in  England,  dame  schools,  or  sometimes,  from 
tlie  place  where  held,  kitchen  schools.  The  early 
colonists,  however,  gave  greater  attention  to  the 
founding  of  secondary  or  giammar  schools  as  be- 
ing of  more  immediate  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  ministr.v.  this  forming  tlie  chief  motive  to 
an  education  with  them.  In  1(343  JIassachusetts 
required  that  exery  township  containing  fifty 
families  should  have  a  school  for  all  the  children, 
the  tuition  to  be  paid  either  by  their  parents  or 
by  general  provision.  While  in  Xew  England 
such  common  schools  became  free  in  the  sense 
of  charging  no  tuition  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  most  of  the  United 
States  the  free  common  school  is  a  development 
of  the  .second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  and  since  that  time  the  system  of  free 
common  schools  has  been  systematically  extended 
throughout  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
As  each  State  has  control  of  its  own  schools, 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  details  of  their 
management,  but  the  following  leading  principles 
are  the  same  in  all :  (1)  A  system  of  graded 
schools,  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools ;  ( 2 )  State  superintendents,  who  deter- 
mine by  examinations  the  qualifications  .of  the 
teachers  and  watch  over  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction given;  (3)  uniformity  of  text-books; 
(4)  public  examinations;  (5)  school  libraries 
and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  in  many  cases 
text-books  supplied  at  public  expense;  (6)  im- 
proved construction  and  furnishing  of  school- 
houses;  (7)  access  to  the  school  for  all  children 
of  suitable  age;  (8)  normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Some  of  the  States  have 
funds  to  aid  them  in  supporting  their  schools. 
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In  the  A\"est  these  funds  are  generally  large, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by 
tlie  General  Government,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, also  by  the  State.  Such  grants  by 
the  United  States  for  school  jjurposes  amount 
to  (18,000.000  acres,  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000,000.  Before  the  Civil  War  there  was  no 
general  and  well-ordered  system  of  common 
schools  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in  their 
new  constitutions  they  have  made  provision  for 
them,  and  are  now  pressing  forward  the  work. 
In  18C7  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  I  see 
Education,  Commissioxer  of)  was  establislied 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sta- 
tistics and  difl'using  information  on  the  whole 
subject,  so  as  to  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  adoption  and  support  of  the  best 
school  sj'stems,  and  to  advance  in  other  ways  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  land. 

While  the  ilassachusetts  school  law  of  1049 
had  a  compulsory  feature,  no  effective  system  of 
eom])ulsory  education  was  ever  adopted  in  the 
United  States  before  the  reform  in  Massachu- 
setts that  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Horace 
Mann  (q.v.).  At  present  (1902).  thirty  States, 
one  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
laws  making  education  compulsory,  either  at  a 
public  or  an  approved  private  school.  In  1899- 
1900  there  were  1.5,341.-220  cliildren  enrolled  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
a  total  of  17.544,888  enrolled  in  all  the  schools. 
The  enrollment  in  the  common  schools  is  about 
69  out  of  every  hundred  children  of  school  age. 
The  average  length  of  the  period  of  attendance 
was  98  days  out  of  a  total  length  of  144.6  days 
for  the  school  term.  There  were  more  than  421,- 
000  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  schools, 
and  the  total  expense  of  such  schools  was  $213,- 
000.000.  See  Education;  National  Educa- 
tion, SvsTK^rs  OF. 

COMMON  SCOLD.  One  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  habitual  scolding,  disturbs  the  peace  of 
the  neighborliood.  Scolding,  in  itself,  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  law,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  domestic  hearth,  it  is  damiuim  absijue 
injuria,  no  matter  how  persistent  and  violent  it 
may  be.  It  is  only  when  the  practice  is  indulged 
in  public  and  with  such  freciueney  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  a  breach  of  the 
peace  that  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance  and 
punishable  as  such.  The  common  law  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  offense  and  resorted  to  various 
devices,  mostly  of  an  unplea.sant  nature,  for  the 
punishment  of  tliose  convicted  of  it.  Among 
these  punishments  were  the  stocks  (q.v.).  the 
ducking-stool  (q.v.),  and  the  branks  (q.v.).  the 
last  named  being,  during  the  period  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  most  efficacious.  The  practice  of 
punishing  common  scolds  survives,  sporadically. 
in  the  United  States,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
recognized  in  the  penal  statutes,  but  the  punish- 
ment has  been  mitigated  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
the  title  Crimixai.  Law. 

COMMON  SENSATION,  or  Common  Feel- 
ing. A  collective  name  for  the  sensations  which 
make  up  our  general  sense  of  bodily  health  or 
ill  health,  well-being  or  ill-being.  It  includes 
e.g.  the  diffused  sensations  of  the  tactual  sense: 
shiiddering.  shivering,  tingling,  tickling,  creep- 
ing, goose-flesh,  pricking,  pins  and  needles;  sen- 
sations which  can,  in  many  cases,  be  set  up  as 


concomitant  sensations  to  squeaking  or  sawing 
noises  and  the  like.  (See  references  under  An- 
tipathy.) It  includes,  further,  dizziness  (see 
Static  Sense)  ;  the  sensations  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue;  and  the  muscular  and  or- 
ganic pains.  Indeed,  on  the  theory  that  pain  is 
aroused  by  over-intensive  stimulation  of  any 
and  every  sense-organ  (^Vundt,  Phys.  Psych., 
1893),  pain  would  be,  literally,  a  sensation 
'common'  to  the  whole  sensitive  organism. 
Sometimes  the  two  sensations  of  temperature 
are  called  common  or  general  sensations;  and 
the  alimentary  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  nausea,  as  well  as  the  respiratory  sensations 
of  stuffiness,  of  a  "bracing'  air,  etc.,  are  also  cov- 
ered by  the  term.  It  is  clear  that  the  phrases 
"common  sensation,'  'common  feeling,'  "general 
sense,'  belong  to  a  psychology  that  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  analyzing  the  more  massive  com- 
])Iexes  of  organic  sensations,  and  in  referring 
them  to  specific  organs  within  the  body.  In  the 
]jresent  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  retention.  Consult:  Kuelpe,  Outlines 
of  Psychology  (London,  1895);  Titchener, 
Outline  of  Psijcholorjy  (New  York,  1809).  See 
CUTANEOIS  Sen.S.^TIOX. 

COMMON  SENSE.  A  ])amphlet  by  Tliomas 
Paine,  ))ublished  in  Pliiladelphia,  ITTli.  advocat- 
ing the  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
England.  It  was  thought  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance at  the  time  to  receive  public  notice  from 
General  Washington. 

COMMON  SENSE,  The  Philosophy  of. 
Tliere  are  certain  beliefs  tliat  have  been  supposed 
to  be  current  among  men  in  all  ages,  (^f  these, 
a  striking  illustration  is  the  belief  in  an  exter- 
nal, material  world,  independent  of  any  mind  to 
perceive  it.  (.)tlier  such  beliefs  are  those  in  the 
validity  of  the  laws  of  identity,  contradiction, 
and  the  excluded  middle,  in  the  truth  of  the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  in  the  universality  of 
causality,  and  in  the  eternal  obligation  of  moral- 
ity. The  philosophical  acceptance  of  these  be- 
liefs as  self-evident  and  Ijeyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  is  called  common-sense  philosophy. 
(See  also  Dogmatism.)  Thomas  Eeid  (q.v.) 
was  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  common 
sense  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  all  matters 
philosophical,  and  he  has  been  generally  followed 
more  or  less  closely  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Scottish  School — Tames  Beattie,  Dugald  Stew- 
art. Sir  William  Hamilton.  Henry  Calderwood, 
and  .Tames  McCosh.  The  untenability  of  this 
position  is  realized  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
that  common  opinion  has  often  been  shown  to  be 
mistaken.  Xor  will  an  appeal  to  'an  immediate 
deliverance  of  consciousness'  do  as  a  substitute 
for  common  sense,  for  an  hallucination  is  as 
immediate  a  deliverance  of  consciousness  as  an 
ordinary  perception  is.  Criticism  is  necessary 
for  establishing  the  validity  of  every  belief.  (See 
IxxowLEDGE,  THEORY  OF).  Consult:  Seth.  Scot- 
tish Philosophy  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1890)  ; 
^IcCosh.  Scottish  Philosophy  front  Hutcheson  to 
Urtmilton  (London  and  New  York.  1875)  ;  Sidg- 
wick.  "The  Philoso]^iv  of  Common  Sense."  in 
Mind.  X.  S..  vol.  iv.   (London.  1895). 

COMMON  TIME.     See  Time. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
See    ArsTRAi.iAX    Fedekatiox. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
official   designation   of  the  Government  of  Ehg- 
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land  from  the  abolition  of  tlie  monarchy,  Febru- 
ary, 1040,  until  the  establishment  of  CromweH's 
Protectorate,  December,  1053.  The  title  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  whole  period  dating  from 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  January  30,  1040,  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  ^lay  20,  1000.  See 
C'KOM\yf;LL,  OuyER. 

COMMUNE'  (Fr.,  district,  from  :ML.  com- 
iituiia,  cuiniiiuiiiu,  district,  from  Lai.  (■ijiiiiniiiiis, 
common).  The  smallest  administrative  <livision 
of  France,  and  the  unit  of  local  self-government. 
The  commune  is  a  legal  body,  and  can  buy  and 
sell  property,  contract  debts,  and  appear  in  the 
courts.  The  chief  magistrate  is  the  maire 
(mayor),  who  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  depu- 
ties and  a  delilierative  assembly,  called  the  con- 
scil  municij-Htl.  The  maire  unites  in  himself  two 
general  classes  of  functions  resulting  from  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  commune.  As  the  agent  of 
the  Xational  Ciovernment  he  is  charged  « ith  the 
local  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  laws  and 
decrees;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
he  has  to  attend  to  the  police,  the  revenue,  and 
the  public  works  of  the  commune,  and  in  general 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  corporation. 
In  communes  which  rank  as  the  administrative 
centres  of  a  department,  arrondissement,  or  can- 
ton, or  which  have  a  population  of  more  than 
3000,  the  maire  is  nominated  by  the  Central 
(iovernment;  elsewhere  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  Tlie  councilors 
are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  communal  electors, 
and  hold  office  for  five  years. 

COMMUNE.  A  term  applied  in  feudal  times 
to  a  body  of  burghers  holding  a  charter  granting 
them  certain  privileges  of  self-government. 
These  communes  were  found  in  France.  England, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  character  of  these 
media'val  communes,  consult  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  chap.  xi. 

Commune  of  Paris  (1702).  The  revolution- 
ary municipal  government  established  in  Paris 
in  August,  1702.  It  acquired  immediate  ascend- 
ency in  the  Assembly,  through  the  personal  pres- 
sure its  leaders  could  bring  to  bear,  and  as  its 
power  increased  it  became  more  and  more  the 
instrument  of  the  violent  element  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  dictated  the  policy  of  France.  Its  his- 
tory became  the  history  of  the  Revolution  itself. 
On  this  commune,  consult  ilorse-Stephens,  His- 
tory of  the  French  Rerohition,  vol.  ii. 

Commune  of  Paeis  (1871).  This  is  com- 
monly referred  to  when  the  term  is  used  without 
qualification.  It  was  the  insurrectionary  body, 
or  organized  mob,  which  was  in  possession  and 
control  of  Paris  from  llarch  18  to  ilay  27.  The 
German  army  of  occupation  left  Paris  March  3, 
and  almost  immediately  signs  of  revolt  appeared. 
On  the  18th  the  Reds,  as  the  Communists  were 
called,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Interna- 
tionale ( q.v.) ,  rose  against  the  French  regular 
troops,  and.  supported  by  the  N'ational  CJuard. 
took  possession  of  the  city.  Generals  Lecomte 
and  Clement  Thomas  were  shot.  Communal  elec- 
tions were  held  and  the  authority  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  was  sitting  at  Versailles,  was 
declared  null.  Peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
were  held  in  abeyance  until  the  new  N.ational 
Government  cniild  establish  its  authority  in 
France,  and  it  was  intimated  that  Germany 
might  find  it  necessary  to  reoccnpy  the  aban- 
doned  fortresses.     Large  bodies   of   the   French 


jirisoners  held  by  Germany  were  released  to  rein- 
force the  arm}'  at  the  disposal  of  the  (iovernment 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  The 
army  was  thus  raised  to  LJO.OOO  men.  and  on 
April  0  active  operations  were  begun  by  the 
Government  forces,  under  ^larshal  Mac^1ahon, 
for  the  capture  of  Paris.  The  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commune  was  notoriously  inconi- 
Iietent,  and  insubordination  and  debauchery 
rendered  the  forces  ineiticient,  but  the  available 
number  of  the  National  Guard  approximated 
100,000,  and  they  were  well  armed  and  pos- 
sessed strong  fortifications,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  not  a  light  task.  The  siege  of  the 
city  was  pushed  with  energ}',  for  the  credit  of 
the  new  Republican  Government  of  France  before 
the  world  hung  upon  its  ability  to  niainbiin  its 
authority.  Before  the  middle  of  Jlay  it  became 
evident  that  the  Commune  could  not  hold  out 
nuich  longer,  and  its  followers  began  to  resort  to 
acts  of  vandalism.  The  residence  and  library  of 
Thiers  were  destroyed,  May  10 ;  the  VendOme 
Column  was  pulled  down,  ilay  10.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment forces  penetrated  the  defenses  of  the  city 
on  ^lay  21,  obtaining  possession  of  Montmartre 
on  May  23,  and  now  was  enacted  that  saturnalia 
of  violence  and  crime  which  has  made  the  name 
of  the  Commune  infamous.  On  May  24  the  Com- 
munists set  fire  to  the  public  buildings,  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  being  destroyed.  On  the 
same  day  a  large  number  of  hostages,  including 
yi.  Darboy.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  were  massacred. 
On  May  27  the  last  hand-to-hand  .struggle,  with- 
out quarter,  was  fought  in  the  Cemetery  of  P&re- 
la-Chaise.  On  the  following  day  all  resistance 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune 
was  closed.  Many  of  its  leaders  were  put  to  death, 
others  were  punished  with  banishment  or  impris- 
onment. Most  of  the  banished  were  pardoned  in 
1880.  The  Communal  Council,  the  governing 
body  of  the  Commune,  was  organized  in  ten  com- 
mittees, of  which  that  for  finance  was  the  most 
efficient.  At  the  head  was  a  general  executive  com- 
mittee, the  authority  of  which  was  never  great.  It 
was  displaced  by  a  committee  of  public  safety, 
which  was  expected  to  exercise  dictatorial  power, 
like  its  Revolutionary  prototype;  but  this.  too. 
proved  a  failure.  The  Comnunie  was  essentially 
lawless.  Many  of  those  who  initiated  the  move- 
ment were  honest  theorists  and  enthusiasts,  but 
the  forces  they  called  into  action  were  entirely  be- 
yond their  control.  There  is  no  scientific  history 
of  the  Commune.  The  principal  work  is  du  Camp, 
I.es  conrulsions  de  Paris  (4  vols..  Paris.  1878-70), 
conservative.  Of  Communist  sympathies  are  Ar- 
nould,  Histoire  poptitaire  et  parlementaire  de  la 
Cmmnvne  de  Paris  (3  vols.,  Brussels,  1878).  and 
Lissagaray,  Histoire  de  la  Commune  (last  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1800)  :  there  is  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Aveling  of  an  earlier  edition  (1880). 
Consult  also  Washbnrne.  Recollections  of  a  Min- 
ister to  France  (2  vols..  New  York.  1887)  : 
Simon,  The  Government  of  M.  Thiers  (3  vols., 
New  York,  1878)  ;  Fetridge.  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Paris  Commune  of  1871  (New  York.  1871)  ; 
March,  Bistort/  of  the  Commune  of  1811  (Lon- 
don. 1800).  See  Fkance;  Franco-German 
Wak. 

COMMUNICA'TIO  ID  lOM'ATUM  (Lat., 
ciMiniuinication  of  peculiar  properties).  A  term 
of  ancient,  and  more  particularly  of  Lutheran 
Cbristolog\'.  denoting  that  each  of  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  divine  and  human,  imparts  its 
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peculiar  properties  to  the  other,  so  that  they 
become  similar,  each  having  as  a  derived  prop- 
erty what  the  other  has  as  origiual.  Consult 
'J'honiasius.  Die  Christliche  Doffnieiiffescliichtc, 
ii.   (Erlangen,  1ST4-76).     See  Christoloc.y. 

COMMUNION  (Lat.  commiinio,  participa- 
tion, from  coinmiinis.  common).  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal language,  that  relation,  involving  mutual 
claims  and  duties,  in  which  tho.se  stand  who  are 
united  by  uniformity  of  belief  in  one  religious 
body  or  church.  To  exclude  from  this  relation 
and  its  involved  rights  is  to  excommunicnie. 
The  most  visible  symbol  of  this  relation  being 
the  partaking  together  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
rite  is  often  called  the  Communion.  See  Lord's 
Supper  ;    and,  for  communion  table,  Alt.vr. 

COMMUNION  IN  BOTH  KINDS.  A  term 
of  theolog\.  implying  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
(he  Lord's  Supper,  comuumicants  partake  of  both 
(he  bread  and  the  wine.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  Primitive  Church  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  distriliuted  to 
all  W'ho  communed.  Sects  which,  like  the  Mani- 
eh^ans,  discarded  the  wine,  were  condemned  as 
irregular.  Earlv  popes  commanded  the  use  of 
both  kinds  (e.g.'Celasius  I.,  492-496).  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  frequent  occasion  to  carry  the 
consecrated  elements  from  the  church  to  sick 
persons  at  their  homes,  it  became  customary,  for 
convenience,  to  dip  the  bread  in  the  wine,  admin- 
istering, in  this  way,  both  in  one.  At  len;rth  it 
was  thought  more  convenient  to  omit  the  wine. 
In  the  thirteenth  century.  Robert  Pidleyn.  of 
Oxford,  approved  the  custom  of  giving  to  the 
laity  the  bread  only,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  spilling  the  wine.  This  view 
was  adopted  by  the  scholastic  theologians,  who 
taught  that  Christ  was  wholly  present  in  the 
sacrament  under  either  form,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, one  form  was  sulficient  for  a  valid  ob- 
servance of  it.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tura,  especially,  advocated  the  administration  of 
the  comnuuiion  under  one  form  only.  As  this 
view  predominated  in  the  course  of  time,  it  be- 
came the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  \^'est  to 
withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Against  this 
the  heretics  of  tlie  iliddle  Ages,  as  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  especially  the  Hussite  sect  of  Ca- 
lixtines  (I'traquists) .  protested.  The  Protestant 
churches,  also,  were  united  in  regarding  the 
commiuiion  in  both  kinds  as  essential  to  the 
right  observance  of  the  ordinance.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  con- 
firmed and  made  binding  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1563.  It  is  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  cup  is  not  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  sacrament.  Since  the  whole 
Christ,  as  to  His  body,  soul,  and  divinity,  is  not 
only  in  each  species,  b\it  in  every  particle  of 
both,  he  who  receives  the  consecrated  bread  re- 
ceives the  whole  Christ.  But  while  this  law  is 
uniformly  enforced  in  the  Western  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  those  portions  of  the  Eastern  churches 
that  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
are  allowed  to  retain  both  forms;  and  the  same 
toleration  has  been  offered  to  Protestants  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  return  into  the  unity 
of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  See.  See  Lord's 
Supper. 

COMMUNISM  (Fr.  rommunisme.  from  com- 
muii.  joint,  common,  from  Lat.  communis,  com- 
mon).    -\   system   of   society   in  which   private 


property  is  abolished  and  all  goods  are  held  in 
common,  the  needs  of  each  individual  being 
sui)plied  from  public  sources.  It  is  unfortunate 
tluit  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  com- 
munism and  socialism.  The  socialists  are  carry- 
ing on  a  political  agitation  which  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  communism.  Communists  usually  in 
theory,  always  in  practice,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  general  life  into  separate  coiumunities  and 
then  followed  their  plans.  It  is  probably  correct 
to  say  that  communism  is  the  radical  wing  of 
socialism.  Conimunism  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  French  Communists  of  1871, 
who  were  seeking  political  changes  in  the  com- 
iiiunes. 

A  great  deal  of  unwarranted  reproach  has  been 
])ut  upon  conununism  either  through  ignorance 
or  because  of  vagaries  attached  to  many  plans 
for  its  realization.  It  is  really  a  reaction  against 
the  evils  which  have,  hitherto,  at  least,  always 
accompanied  private  property.  In  reality,  too, 
it  is  older  than  the  present  system.  All  histor- 
ical nations,  so  far  as  known,  at  one  time  held 
their  land  in  common,  the  individual  having 
only  the  use  of  a  portion  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  A  survival  still  exists  in  the  Russian 
-l.')')-.  Cultivated  land  seems  first  to  have  be- 
come i)rivate  property,  the  meadows  and  forests 
remaining  common. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  evils  of  private  property 
called  forth  many  suggestions  of  another  .system. 
These  were  ridiculed  in  the  popular  comedies  of 
the  day.  The  most  famous  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tems is  that  made  by  Plato,  in  the  licpnhlic. 
Private  property  and  private  families  are  the 
chief  influences  tending  to  exalt  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  over  that  of  the  State.  Dispense 
with  these,  put  men  and  women  on  equal  footing, 
and  let  fitness  be  the  test  for  positions.  Let  the 
children  be  educated  by  the  State.  Plato  never 
conceived  of  a  democracy.  He  could  not  conceive 
of  a  State  without  slaves;  these  formed  the  sub- 
stratum of  his  Republic.  Plato,  however,  appre- 
ciated that  his  plan  was  ideal  and  would  not  be 
realized.  His  scheme  went  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  aroused  only  discussion. 
The  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  private 
family  seems  to  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  other 
writers.  Turning  from  speculative  Greece  to 
Rome,  we  find  no  such  ideal  proposals.  Individ- 
ualism ^\•as  too  strongly  intrenched. 

In  the  East,  however,  there  was  a  different 
spirit.  In  Palestine,  the  Essenes  and  Thera- 
jieutse  held  property  in  common,  and  .Tosephus 
(Antiq.  xi..  8.  3)  says  that  one  joining  the 
Essenes  had  to  surrender  his  private  property. 
^luch  is  said  about  the  communism  of  tlie  early 
Christians.  A  certain  degree  of  it  existed,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  purely  voluntary,  many 
Christians  retaining  their  private  property.  In 
any  case,  the  institution  did  not  long  endure. 
The  ascetic  tendencies  which  often  manifested 
themselves  in  communistic  forms  among  hereti- 
cal and  orthodox  sects  were  introduced  into  the 
West  from  the  East.  The  ilanichseans  believed 
that  matter  was  evil.  Before  an  inquisition  at 
Turin  in  1030  a  heretic  declared:  "We  hold  all 
our  goods  in  conunon  with  all  men."  Other 
heretical  sects,  the  Catharists  (eleventh  century) 
and  the  Ajiostles  (thirteenth  century),  held  simi- 
lar views.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  (he  Free 
Spirit  held  that,  before  the  Fall,  men  were  like 
God,  that  Paradise  must  be  reintroduced  with 
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eommunity  of  goods  .tikI  of  woiiion.  >[;iiiy  evil 
stories  .are  told  of  their  proi-eedin^s,  and  tliey 
«ere  opposed  by  tlie  Imiuisitioii.  Iml  spread  in 
secret  during"  the  fourteenlli  and  fifteentli  ecn- 
turies.  With  these  may  be  comjiared  the  Adam- 
ites of  the  tifteentli  century.  Tlie  great  monastic 
i-rders  bear  close  resemblance  in  their  common 
]>roperly. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  Taburiles  (Hussites),  the  .Moravians,  and 
the  Anabaptists  arose  and  flourished  in  succes- 
sion in  central  Europe.  (For  detailed  descrip- 
tions, the  reader  is  referred  to  sc])arate  articles 
under  these  heads.)  The  teachings  of  lhe_  Ana- 
baptists (q.v. )  were  embodied,  in  Tliuringia,  in 
a  popular  movement  to  realize  a  State  without 
goNcrnmeut,  law,  or  property,  each  to  reeei\'e  ac- 
cording to  need,  "omnia  simul  eomraunia.'  This 
and  the  attempt  at  Miinster  to  establish  the  new 
Zion  were  forcibly  put  down.  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  estiiblish  communities  in  secret,  efforts 
were  directed  toward  marriage  reform.  These 
naturally  led  to  opposition  and  suppression.  All 
of  these  plans  grew  out  of,  or  were  impelled  by, 
distorted  religious  conceptions.  As  moral  and 
religious  movements  they  must  be  judged  rather 
than  as  economic  undertakings.  They  were  over- 
thrown by  religious  opposition.  They  had  no 
cliancc  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  or  pos- 
siliility  of  their  proposed  life. 

In  the  next  era  we  find  a  group  of  dreamers, 
tlieorists  who  prophesied  a  better  system  to  sup- 
plant the  present,  which  they  felt  to  be  unjust, 
ilow  far  these  writers  believed  their  systems 
eould  be  realized  in  the  near  future  is  a  question. 
Most  of  them  rather  try  to  portray  the  ultimate 
form  which  society  shall  assume.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  tried  honesth'  and  earnestly  to  realize 
their  aspirations.  However  impracticable  and 
visionary  their  proposals  may  seem,  they  are 
proposals,  not  of  self-seekers,  but  of  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  societ}'  at  heart.  As  such 
the}'  merit  consideration. 

The  opening  up  of  America  made  possible  gen- 
uine attempts  to  found  communistic  settlements 
which  should  not  be  overthrown  by  sectarianism, 
but  should  have  abundant  opportunity  under 
favorable  conditions  to  prove  or  disjirove  their 
fitness  to  exist.  Jfost  have  failed,  and  the  rea- 
sons are  usually  plain.  Mismanagement  being 
left  out  of  consideration,  society  cannot  found 
itself  upon  such  a  basis  as  celibacy,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  'free  love.'  Xor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  society  will  be  regenerated  by  groups 
who  isolate  themselves  from  the  common  life. 
The  strength  and  dignity  of  the  life  of  some  of 
the  communities  may  well,  however,  stimulate 
all  men  to  renewed  efforts  to  realize  the  best  for 
themselves  and  society. 

The  Utopists.  The  publication  of  Utopia  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1.51(5)  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment. He  wished  nothing  of  an  ascetic  nature, 
but  sought  a  fuller  and  freer  expression  of  life. 
His  book  arose  from  the  economic  changes  taking 
place  in  England.  The  introduction  of  sheep- 
raising  was  destroying  the  small  farms  and 
bringing  much  suffering  to  the  peasants,  ilore, 
influenced  by  Plato,  proposed  to  retain  slavery, 
the  slaves  being  chiefly  convicted  criminals. 
There  should  be  connnunity  of  goods;  every  one 
should  be  supplied  from  the  State  storehouses. 
^Monogamy  is  prescribed,  and  the  greatest  free- 
dom  allowed  the  individual   families.     ^len   and 


women  are  to  work  six  hours  per  day.  The  title 
'L'topia'  ha.s  given  the  nanic  to  all  such  pro- 
|)osals.  More  luis  been  folhjwed  liy  many  writ- 
ers. Cami)anella  (Ciritnn  Xolifs.  l''ranivIort, 
11)2'.'!)  advocated  connnunily  of  goods  and  of  wo- 
men with  universal  duty  to  labor  four  hours  a 
ilay,  each  person  to  be  ])rovided  according  to 
need.  Vairasse  (Histoire  des  Secerambes,  1077) 
j)roposed  an  eight-hour  working  day.  Among  (he 
most  interesting  Utopistic  efforts  is  the  charm- 
ing story  by  C'abet.  Toyaije  in  Icnrie  ( I'aris, 
1842),  in  which  monogamy  is  preserved,  each 
person  working  according  to  aliilify  and  receiv- 
ing an  equal  reward.  Caliet's  ]>at  belie  attempts 
to  realize  his  dreams  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Bellamy  {Loohbig  Bacl-ipard,  Boston.  1888)  advo- 
cated wages  in  the  form  of  anmial  credits  at  the 
public  warehouse,  at  which  goods  are  sold  ac- 
cording to  the  qttantity  of  labor  required  in  their 
lU'oduction.  Hertzka  (Freilrind.  Leipzig,  1890) 
and  Sheldon  (In  His  Steps,  Topeka,  1899)  may 
also  be  classed  here. 

In  the  meantime  there  arose  many  critics 
of  existing  conditions  wlio  projiosed  communistic 
remedies.  ^leslier  (1004-17921  in  his  Testament, 
lirst  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1864,  viewed 
society  as  a  product  of  force  and  its  evils  as 
the  results,  largely,  of  private  property.  The 
\arious  parishes  should  form  large  families 
bound  mutually  to  assist  each  other:  each  indi- 
vidual to  have  according  to  his  needs.  Morelly 
{Code  de  la  Xature,  Paris,  17.5."))  advocated  com- 
munities of  about  1000  persons  with  common 
goods  and  distribution  according  to  need. 

These  and  other  men  found  little  acceptance, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  French  Revolution 
brought  results.  Saint-Simon,  whose  influence 
was  in  his  personality  rather  than  his  writings, 
])roclalmed  the  control  of  the  'Industrielles.' 
Property  reform  did  not  greatly  concern  him. 
His  system  was  to  be  religious  and  moral,  a  'new 
Christianity,'  The  occupation  of  each  person 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  directing  authority,  the 
renuuieration  to  be  by  salary  ))roportioned  to 
merits  of  the  work  and  the  individual.  (See 
S.\iNT-SiX[OX.)  Of  the  French  communists, 
Charles  Fourier  (q.v.)  probably  had  the  greatest 
influence.  He  did  not  advocate  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property,  but  believed  in  associations  of 
2000  people  who  should  live  in  a  'Phalanx.'  work 
and  consume  in  common  so  far  as  ])leased  them, 
but  who  were  by  no  means  to  be  equally  inter- 
ested financially  or  to  share  equally  in  proceeds. 
Strictly  speaking.  Fourier's  scheme  might  be 
called  a  cooperative  corporation  save  for  its 
features  of  common  life.  Buchez  (1831)  advised 
that  laborers  save  enough  to  start  productive 
associations.  Louis  Blanc  developed  this  idea, 
saying  that  the  State  should  assist  the  laborers 
in  founding  'ateliers  sociaux.'  These  would 
gradually  overcome  the  capitalistic  system  and 
lead  to  conuiiunism. 

At  this  time,  in  England,  Robert  Owen  had  be- 
come very  prominent  by  his  -works  and  his  teach- 
ings. Owen  came  to  his  ideas  not  by  way  of 
ymre  speculation,  but  felt  himself  driven  by  the 
logic  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  was  a  successful  manufacturer  interested 
in  his  employees.  He  finally  advocated  the  form- 
ing of  groups  of  from  .500  to  1000  persons,  who 
should  provide  themselves  all  llie  necessaries  of 
life.  The  members  shoidd  live  in  gi'eat  houses 
surrounded  bv  gardens,  and  all  artificial  distine- 
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tions  between  men  should  be  thrown  down.  Such 
colonies  would  prove  so  attractive  that  the  exist- 
in";  industrial  system  would  break  down  because 
of  the  desertion  of  the  workmen.  In  1S1!»  it  was 
attempted  to  start  such  a  colony  at  Jlothervvell, 
but  the  funds  were  not  sullicient.  In  1824  Owen 
came  to  .\merica,  where  his  presence  did  much 
to  start  a  wave  of  communistic  thought,  and 
wliere  some  twehe  colonies  were  planted,  none  of 
which  lasted  more  than  a  few  years.  During  his 
absence  (182l))  some  of  his  friends  purchased  291 
acres  of  land  at  Orbiston.  near  Glasgow,  and 
built  a  large  building  in  which  all  should  live, 
each  sharing  in  the  division  according  to  his 
labors.  The"  death  of  one  of  the  founders,  with 
otlicr  difficulties,  brought  an  end  to  the  plan, 
t'iniilar  colonies  at  Rahaline  in  the  tliirties  and 
Queenswood  (1841)  likewise  failed,  the  latter 
after  live  years'  existence.  Owen"s  attempts  to 
realize  communism  were  not  successes:  he  did 
succeed,  however,  in  establishing  cooperation. 
(See  Owen.  Robert.)  Other  notable  attempts 
along  the  same  line  were  made  in  England  by 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Thomas  Hughes,  to  whose 
biographical  notices  in  this  work  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Communism  in  America.  The  centre  of  inter- 
est in  communism  is  henceforth  in  America.  One 
of  the  provisions  in  the  'oldest  American  charter' 
(1006)  was  that  there  should  be  a  common  store- 
house in  which  the  products  should  be  kejit,  and 
from  which  each  should  receive  according  to  his 
needs.  .Tamestown  lived  under  this  scheme  for  five 
years,  the  idlers  giving  Capt.  .John  Smith  much 
trouble  meantime.  The  Pilgrims  had  similar 
arrangements,  wliich  were  soon  changed,  but  for 
a  long  time  much  land  was  held  in  common.  Of 
this  custom  Boston  Common  is  a  survival.  These 
arrangements  were  but  temporary,  however.  In 
1774,  driven  by  religious  opposition,  'Mother 
Ann  I.ee'  came  from  England  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  Quakers,  who  were  called  Shaking  Qua- 
kers because  of  certain  physical  movements  in 
religious  exercises.  The  name  was  soon  short- 
ened to  Shakers.  They  settled  at  Watervliet.  near 
Albany.  N.  Y.  Mother  Ann  died  in  1784.  In  1787 
a  covenant  was  adopted  establishing  celibacy  and 
comnninity  of  goods.  Their  communism  grew 
out  of  their  religion.  Christianity,  they  .say, 
does  not  admit  of  divisions  into  rich  and  poor; 
'mine'  becomes  'ours.'  and  riches  and  poverty, 
with  their  misei'y,  disappear.  The  Shakers  have 
lived  happily  and  contentedly  and  have  had  great 
material  prosperity.  Says  Professor  Ely:  "Eco- 
nomically the  Shaker.^  have  been  a  great  suc- 
cess." They  have  now  some  seventeen  societies 
in  different  States,  the  largest  being  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  They  own  some  very  valuable 
property.  (See  Sh.\kers.)  The  Harmonists,  or 
Separatists,  as  they  were  called  in  Germany, 
left  the  Fatherland  because  of  sectarian  op])osi- 
tion  and  settled  in  1805  at  Harmony,  Pa.,  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Kapp.  They,  too.  have 
been  very  successful  financially.  At  one  time 
they  had  a  thousand  members,  but  now  only 
forty  or  fifty  remain.  They  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy outsiders  to  cari-y  on  their  enterprise.s,  so 
that  they  have  practically  l)ecome  a  close  corpora- 
tion.   See  Haemoxist.s. 

The  Amana  Community  of  seven  villages  in 
Iowa  was  founded  by  another  German  sect,  the 
Jiispiratioinats,  who  settled  near  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
in   1842,  niovins  to  Iowa   in   183.5,     Relision   is 


the  primary  thing.  Yet  they  have  prospered  and 
possess  fertile  and  well-improved  lands.  They 
number  1800  or  more.  Jlarriage  is  permitted, 
in  1844  yet  another  Gei-man  sect  settled  at 
Beth(?l,  JIo..  moving  later  to  Aurora,  Ore.  They 
have  been  fairly  successful.  (See  Amana. )  The 
French  in  1848  under  Cabet,  who  tried  to  estab- 
lish Icaria,  were  not  successful.  After  many  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments  they  were 
finally  settled  in  Iowa.  Trouble  followed  trouble, 
and  the  end  came  in  1895.     See  Icahians. 

All  of  these  communities  were  started  by  for- 
eigners, though  most  of  the  Shakers  have  been 
Americans.  An  American  colony  of  some  fiftj- 
members  was  started  by  .John  Humphrey  Noyes 
in  1847  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Later  a  small  branch 
was  established  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  They  be- 
lieved in  freedom  from  sin  and  wei'e  called  Per- 
fectionists (q.v.).  Between  1840  and  1850,  under 
the  leadership  of  Albert  Brisbane,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others.  Fourierism 
spread  over  the  country,  Greeley  advocating  it 
in  the  New  York  Trihiiiie.  Some  thirty-four  'pha- 
lanxes' were  started  in  various  places,  most  of 
which  were  short-lived.  The  most  famous  was 
Brook  Farm  (q.v.),  near  Boston,  which  began 
as  a  cooperative  school.  The  North  American 
Phalanx,  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  was  the 
most  successful,  lasting  some  twelve  years  ( 1843- 
5(5).  Ripon,  \Vis.,  dates  back  to  the  Wisconsin 
Phalanx  of  1844.  This  association  paid  $1.08  on 
the  dollar  when  it  dissolved.  The  movement 
gradually  subsided. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  attempts  to  found 
communistic  settlements  have  been  made,  but 
the_y  have  broken  down  largely  because  of  inter- 
nal" dissensions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Kaweah,  in  California  (1884);  Topolobampo, 
Mexico  (1886)  ;  and  the  Ruskin  Coiiperative  Col- 
ony, in  Tennessee  (1893).  The  only  recent  Euro- 
pean settlement  was  an  attempt  in  1895  to  realize 
the  ideals  of  Hertzka's  'Freiland'  in  Africa.  The 
reason  for  the  failure  of  many  of  these  en- 
terprises is  not  far  to  seek.  Lack  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  iuia\  ise  management  bring  sure  de- 
struction. Fourierism  was  a  comj)romise.  It  re- 
tained gross  inequalities  while  condemning  those 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  unifying  principle. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  succeeded 
have  possessed  just  this  unity — usually  in  adher- 
ence to  some  social  or  religious  ideal  which  has 
made  the  interests  of  the  individual  the  interests 
of  the  group.  That  material  prosperity  has  ac- 
companied this  luiity  liistory  clearly  shows.  The 
social  life  of  the  Shakers  and  of  the  Amana  Com- 
munity has  always  deeply  impressed  the  visitor 
from  the  outside  world.  Howells  in  his  Undiscov- 
ered Country  tells  of  their  life  and  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  "They're  w^hat  they  seem; 
that's  their  great  ambition."  In  his  autobiography, 
Horace  Greeley  wrote  of  the  Shakers:  ''No  one 
will  pretend  that  they  have  failed.  No;  they 
have  steadily  and  eminently  expanded  and  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  every  element  of  material 
prosperity,  until  they  are  at  this  day  just  ob- 
jects of  en^-y  to  their  neighbors.  They  produce 
no  paupers:  they  excrete  no  beggars:  they  have 
no  idlers,  rich  or  poor:  no  purse-proud  nabobs, 
no  cringing  slaves.  If  there  were  no  other 
success  akin  to  theirs — but  there  is — it  would 
still  be  a  demonstrated  truth  that  men  and 
women  can  live  :ind  labor  for  general,  not  selfish, 
good — can  banisli  pauperism,  servitude,  and  idle- 
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ness,  and  secure  general  tlirift  and  plenty  by 
moderate  cooperative  labor  and  a  complete  iden- 
tity of  interests."  No  more  fair  and  judicial 
view  of  communism  has  been  presented  than 
John  Stuart  Mill  gives  in  his  I'riiwiples  of 
I'olitical  Economy.  Mill  recognizes  the  evils 
of  private  property  and  the  desirability  of 
icniedying  them.  He  notices  the  difficulties  of 
communism,  that  men  would  evade  work,  that 
it  woidd  l>e  hard  to  \nakc  a  fair  distribution  of 
worU.  He  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
connnunisni  gives  greater  freedom  and  liberty 
to  the  individual.  The  statement  is  summed 
up  in:  "It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  tlie 
communistic  scheme  would  be  consistent  with 
that  multiform  development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of 
lasks  and  talents  and  variety  of  intellectual 
views  which  not  only  form  a  great  jiart  of  the 
interest  of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  intellects 
into  a  stimulating  collision,  and  by  presenting 
to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he  would  not 
have  conceived  of  Iiimself,  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression." 

The  experience  of  the  last  century  is  of  great 
\alue.  The  social  and  economic  fruits  endure 
though  the  individual  communities  have  gone. 
The  questions  of  Mill  liavc  not  all  licen  answered 
in  the  affirmative  nor  yet  in  the  negative.  Most 
of  the  features  of  many  of  the  experiments  to 
which  exception  is  taken — free  love,  celibacy, 
and  the  like — are  not  essential  features.  Private 
property  has  its  evils,  but  it  has  been  a  powerful 
incentive  to  progress.  Will  communism  give  an 
equal  incentive  without  the  evils?  The  tendency 
to-day  is  away  from  the  formation  of  isolated 
groups.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  many 
able  and  intelligent  men  thovight  to  reform  the 
world  in  a  few  years.  Caliet  allowed  fifty  years 
for  a  preparation — tlien  complete  communism. 
Such  dreams  have  largely  vanished.  The  settle- 
ments have  seemed  to  furnish  little  'scope  for 
ambition,  and  ambition  is  one  of  the  chief  traits 
of  mankind.'  The  socialists  and  all  Avho  may 
hope  for  communism  are  now  seeking  it  by  the 
way  of  gradual  political  reform.  In  summing 
up  American  communism.  Professor  Ely  says: 
"It  has  accomplished  much  gooil  and  little  harm. 
Its  leaders  have  been  actuated  by  noble  motives, 
have  many  times  been  m?n  far  above  their 
fellows  in  moral  stature,  even  in  intellectual 
stature,  and  have  desired  only  to  benefit  their 
kind.  Its  aim  has  been  to  elevate  man  and  its 
\\ays  have  been  ways  of  peaci'." 
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in  Centra!  Europe  at  tlie  7'inie  of  the  Refor- 
mation (London.  18071  :  Kleiniicliter.  Die  Staats- 
romnnc  (Vienna,  1891):  Stammhammer.  Biblio- 
graphic dcs  i^oHalismun  und  Kommunismus 
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(lerman  iSocialism  (New  York,  1883)  :  Nordhoft'. 
Tlw  Communistic  f^ocietirs  of  the  Zhiited  States 
(New  York.  1875)  ;  Ely.  The  Labor  Morcmmt  in 
America  (2d  ed.  New  York.  1890)  :  Noyes. 
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COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES.  Social,  and. 
freqiicntly,  religious  associations  based  on  tlie 
general  principle  of  each  member  contributing 
all  his  possessions,  labor,  and  earnings  to  a  com- 
mon stock,  in  which  all  members  share  alike.   As 


is  pointed  out  more  fully  in  the  article  Commu- 
nism (q.v.),  such  expedients  have  been  adopted 
lor  the  benefit  of  groups  of  individuals  through- 
out tlie  entire  course  of  history.  In  central 
Europe,  during  the  Heformation,  numerous  com- 
munistic organizations  sjjrang  up.  notably  the 
Taborites  (q.v.)  and  their  successors,  the  Mora- 
vians (q.v.).  Later  the  teachings  of  Fourier 
and  Saint-Simon  on  the  Continent  anil  Kingsley 
and  Hughes  in  England  stimulated  like  move- 
ments. During  the  past  century  the  United 
States  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  all  comnuinis- 
tic  organizations,  a  new  country  furnishing  the 
best  field.  The.y  characterize  tliat  stage  in  social 
evolution  during  which  men  are  forced  to  group 
together  into  comnnniities  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  mutual  wants,  and  disappear  with  the 
appearance  of  more  complex  division  of  labor 
;uid  more  advanced  social  conditions.  The  more 
important  modern  communistic  societies  are 
treated  elsewhere  under  separate  titles.  See 
KORESIIAN  ECCLESIA :  Sep.\r.\ti.st.s  ;  Shakeks  : 
1'erfrctionists,  etc. 

Of  the  lesser  communistic  societies  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  The  Adonai  Sliomo.  This  so- 
ciety was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Peters- 
ham. Mass.,  in  1876.  Its  religious  principles  are 
like  those  of  the  Adventists,  among  whom  the 
movement  originated.  The  communistic  system 
is  added,  with  recognition  of  an  equal  voice  to 
men  and  women  in  the  management.  The  society 
ceased  to  exist  in  1897.  (2)  The  Altruists.  This 
society  is  non-seetarian  and  does  not  interfere 
Avith  marriage  or  the  family  affairs  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  with  their  opinions.  Men  and  women  are 
accorded  eqvial  rights,  and  the  governing  body  is 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  (3)  The 
Aniuna  Community,  or  True  Inspiration  Con- 
fjregalion.  The  first  members  of  this  society 
came  from  Germany,  led  by  Christian  Metz,  of 
Strassburg,  and  founded  the  Community  of 
Eben-Ezer.  near  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1842.  Be- 
tween 1855  and  1865  they  gradually  removed  to 
their  present  location,  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 
They  have  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  believing  in  its 
entire  inspiration,  that  God  still  inspires  His 
people  and  that  their  leaders  for  the  time  being 
are  possessed  by  this  gift.  They  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  justification  by  faith,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  purification  of  the 
wicked  by  fire,  but  not  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ment; are  non-resistants,  and  approve  of  mar- 
riage, lyiembers  are  classified  as  of  the  highest, 
middle,  and  children's  orders,  to  the  last  of 
which  those  of  the  higher  orders  who  fail  are 
dropped  till  they  amend.  An  examination  of  the 
spiritiuil  condition  of  all  the  members  is  held  at 
least  once  a  }-ear.  Their  regular  religious  .ser- 
vices include  singing,  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  the  inspired  book,  praj'er,  and  exhortation. 
Temporal  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
trustees  chosen  by  the  members,  to  which  women 
are  not  elected.   ■ 

COMMUNITY  OF  PROPERTY.  In  law, 
a  condition  under  which  property  is  held,  having 
its  origin  in  the  civil  law,  whereby  a  sort  of 
partnership  or  common  ownershiji  of  property 
is  created  between  husband  .and  wife.  It  covers 
all  personal  property  owned  by  either  party 
before  marriage  or  acquired  during  marriage, 
all  realty  and  all  profits  and  rents  acquired  or 
accruing  during  marriage.  Property  given  to 
either  by  deed  of  gift   in  which  the  donor  spe- 
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eifically  makes  it  tlie  exclusive  property  of  the 
donee  is  exempt  t'rum  tlie  operation  of  tlio 
doctrine.  Tlie  survivor  takes  one-half  tlie  prop- 
erty after  their  joint  debts  are  paid,  and  also 
has  certain  homestead  rights.  The  heirs  of  the 
deceased  sjiouse  take  one-half  the  common 
property  remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts, 
subject"  to  the  survivor's  homestead  rights, 
if  there  is  no  real  property.  This  doctrine  was 
introduced  from  the  French  and  Spanish  law 
into  many  of  the  Western  States,  including  Loui- 
siana, biit  is  generally  regulated  and  somewhat 
modified  by  statutes.  '(See  Husband  and  Wife; 
'  Ganan'CIAL  Sy.STEM.)  The  expression  community 
property  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  hold- 
3ng  of  property  in  common  by  communistic  socie- 
lies,  such  as  the  Shakers.  In  such  communities 
there  is  a  sort  of  general  partnership  in  all 
property,  each  adult  individual  owning  an  equal 
share  by  virtue  of  his  membership.  The  owner- 
ship isin  the  nature  of  a  tenancy  in  common, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law 
above  dcscrilied. 

COMMXT'TATIVE  LAW.  See  Associative 
Law. 

COM'MUTATOR.      See  Dtnamo. 

COMNE'NUS  (I,at.,  from  Gk.  Kom>";i"5s,  Kom- 
nCiios).  Tlie  name  of  a  family,  originally  from 
Paphlagonia,  of  which  several  members  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from 
1057  to  1-204.  and  that  of  Trebizond,  from  1204 
to  1461.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  one 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Saxony,  another 
in  Corsica ;  but  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  is  not 
supported  by  valid  evidence.  See  Alexis  ;  Anna 
CoMNENA;  Byzantine  Empire. 

CO'MO  (Lat.  Comvm).  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  north  Italy,  sit- 
uated at  the  southwestern  end  of  Lake  Como, 
at  a  distance  of  28  miles  by  rail  from  Milan 
(!Map:  Italy,  D  2).  The  sun-ounding  country 
is  of  great  picturescjueness.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  with  gardens  and 
groves  and  contains  some  buildings  of  consider- 
able architectural  merit.  The  marble  cathedral 
belongs  to  ditTerent  periods  and  is  built  in  dif- 
ferent styles.  It  was  begun  in  the  Gothic  at  the 
end  of  the'  fourteenth  century ;  the  larger  portion 
was  constructed  in  the  Ilenaissance  style,  mostly 
by  Rodari  during  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the 
dome  is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  rare  pictures  and  monuments: 
in  the  main  entrance  are  placed  two  statues  of 
Pliny  the  Elder  and  the  Younger,  both  of  whom 
were  born  at  Como.  The  Basilica  of  Sant'  Ab- 
bondio,  a  building  of  Lombard  origin,  rebuilt 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  recently  restored, 
is  of  great  artistic  value.  The  Church  of  San- 
tissima  Annunziata,  situated  on  the  promenade 
outside  of  tlic  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  rich 
decorations  of  marble  and  gold.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  is  the  city  hall,  a  large,  arcaded  struc- 
ture, built  of  different-colored  stone,  and  com- 
pleted in  1215.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  theatre,  built  in  1813:  the  lyceum,  founded 
in  1824:  and  the  city  museum,  with  its  collections 
of  Roman  antiquities,  arms,  and  coins,  opened  in 
1897.  Como  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
velvet,  and  knit-ware.  The  commerce  is  also  of 
considerable  importance. 


The  ancient  Comum  was  a  city  of  the  Insubres, 
occupied  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  196,  and  colonized 
by  Ciesar  as  a  military  post  to  repress  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  the  ^Middle  Ages  it  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Ghibellines  and  the  'open  door  of  the 
emperors  into  Italy.'  In  1127  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Milanese,  and  rebuilt  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1159.  Later  it  was  ruled  by  the  Rusca  family, 
and  in  13'55  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Visconti.  from  which  time  it  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Jlilan.  In  1850  it  was  a  centre  of  the  agita- 
tion headed  by  Garibaldi. 

Como  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  birthplace 
of  Innocent  XI.  and  Clement  XIII. ,  the  historian 
Giovio.  and  Volta.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 25,.500;  in  1901,  38,895. 

COMO,  Lake.  (It.  Logo  di  Como,  or  il  Lario, 
Ger.  Comer  iSec,  anc.  Lacus  Lariiis,  praised  by 
^  ergil  (Georg.  II.,  159).  The  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  lakes,  situated  in  Lom- 
bardv.  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Bergamese 
Alps"  30  miles  north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D 
2).  Its  elevation  is  650  feet;  its  area,  about  00 
square  miles;  its  greatest  length,  30  miles;  its 
greatest  width,  not  quite  3  miles:  and  its  great- 
est depth,  1340  feet.  The  southern  part  divides, 
at  Bellaggio,  into  two  arms — the  eastern  called 
Lake  Lecco.  the  western  retaining  the  name  Lake 
Como,  and  having  the  city  of  Como  (q.v. )  at  its 
extremity.  Between  these  two  arms  lies  the 
fruitful  district  of  Brianza.  The  river  Adda 
enters  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  leaves 
at  the  southeastern  extremity,  near  the  charm- 
ing town  of  Lecco,  The  beauty  of  Lake  Como, 
with  its  rich  shifting,  marvelous  colors,  and  its 
picturesque  mountains  ( 7000  feet ) ,  clothed  with 
the  vivid  green  of  the  chestnut,  varied  with  the 
delicate  gray  of  the  olive,  has  long  been  extolled. 
The  cypress,  aloe,  laurel,  myrtle,  and  oleander 
add  their  effects  to  the  luxuriant  landscapes 
which  are  embellished  by  numberless  costly 
villas,  with  gardens,  terraces,  and  vineyards,  of 
distinguished  or  wealthy  families  that  have  been 
attracted  from  many  countries  by  the  delightful 
region  and  the  indulgent  climate.  The  lake  is 
especially  the  resort  of  the  ^Milanese  aristocracy. 
A  number  of  the  villas,  possessing  worthy  art 
collections  (including  particularly  several  fine 
examples  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova),  are 
opened  regularly  to  visitors.  The  most  attractive 
towns  on  the  lake  are  Cernobbio,  Tremezzo,  Cade- 
nabbia,  Jlenaggio,  Bellano,  and  Bellaggio,  the 
loveliest  point  on  the  lake.  The  steamboat  ser- 
vice is  excellent.  The  industrious  inhabitants 
along  the  shores  are  chiefly  engaged  in  silk  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing.  Fish  are  plentiful 
and  of  m;iny  varieties.  The  artistic  articles 
made  of  olive  wood  and  offered  to  the  tourist  at 
Bellaggio  are  well  known. 

COMONFORT,  kO'mon-fort'.  Ignacio  (1812- 
63).  A  Jlcxican  statesman.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1842.  and  a  Senator  six  years 
later.  In  1854  he  assisted  Alvarez  against  Santa 
Anna,  and,  on  the  latter's  abdication  (1855), 
became  Provisional  President.  He  was  pro- 
claimed President  in  1857.  but  in  1858  was 
driven  into  exile.  In  1863  he  commanded  an 
army  to  oppose  the  French  invaders  who  in- 
tended to  establish  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
power,  was  defeated  by  Bazaine  near  Cholula, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  killed  in  an  ambus- 
cade bv  bandits. 
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COM'ORIN.  See  Cape  Comorin. 
COMOKN,  kiii'iiKirn.  See  Komorx. 
COM'OEO  ISLANDS.  A  .anmp  of  four  Lirjje 
and  a  uuiiiber  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  midway  between  Africa  and 
iladagasear,  Ivini;  lietween  latitudes  11"  and 
13°  S.,  and  "lon'situdes  43°  and  45°  30'  E. 
(Map:  Afriea,  J  li).  The  four  larger  islands  are 
Comoro,  Johanna,  ilohilla,  and  Mayottii,  the 
last  of  which,  while  belonging  geographically 
to  the  Comoro  grou]),  has  not  usually  been  in- 
cluded with  them.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
TCO  square  miles.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin 
and  mountainous;  the  highest  peak  rises  to  8700 
feet.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  fruits  and 
some  sugar.  Cattle  are  also  raised  to  some 
extent.  The  manufactures  are  coarse  cloths, 
jewelry,  and  cutlery.  The  island  of  JIayotta 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1842,  and  the  remaining 
ones  added  in  1880.  They  are  a  dependency  of 
Reunion,  and  are  ruled  by  native  sultans,  who 
are  under  the  supervision  of  French  Residents. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  over  60,000,  of 
mixed  Arabic  and  negro  descent,  professing  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

COMPAGNI,  kom-pa'nye.  Dixo  (  ?  -1324). 
A  Florentine  historian  and  statesman  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  long  belieA-ed  with- 
out question  to  be  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Florence  from  1280  to  1312  (Cromica  delle  cose 
occorrenti  nc'  tempi  suoi).  In  1858  Fanfani's 
Piovano  Arlolto  cast  doubt  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  chronicle,  and  in  1874  P.  Seheft'er-Boich- 
crst's  Florentiner  Studien  sought  definitely  to 
prove  its  spuriousness.  A  paper  war  was  waged 
over  the  matter,  some  maintaining  that  the 
work  is  wholly  spurious,  others  that  it  is 
wholly  genuine,  while  a  third  party  contended 
that  it  is  in  the  main  genuine,  but  is  in  parts 
disfigured  by  later  interpolations,  abbreviations, 
and  changes.  Since  the  appearance  of  Del 
Lunge's  Dino  Comijacjni  e  la  sua  croiiacn  (1879- 
87 ) ,  the  last-named  has  been  the  generally- 
accepted  opinion.  Synionds  {The  Age  of  the 
Despots,  London,  1875)  dismisses  the  question 
in  a  foot-note,  and  thus  chai'acterizcs  Compagni 
and  his  work:  "He  was  a  man  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Dante.  ...  He  undertook  to  nar- 
rate the  civic  quarrels  of  his  times,  and  to  show 
how  the  commonwealth  of  Florence  was  brought 
to  ruin  by  the  selfishness  of  her  own  citizens; 
nor  can  his  'Chronicle'  be  surpassed  for  the  live- 
liness of  its  delineation,  the  graphic  clearness  of 
its  characters,  and  the  aciite  anal.vsis  which  lays 
bare  the  whole  political  situation." 

COMPANION  (Dutch  kompnnje,  Fr.  ro»i- 
pinniie.  company,  crew;  influenced  in  popular  ety- 
mcdog^'  by  Eng,  companion,  comrade).  The  sky- 
light or  cover  to  quarter-deck  hatches  through 
which  the  light  passes  to  the  deck  below.  Com- 
panions are  usually  removable.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  old-fashioned  ships,  the  name  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  companion  ladder  is  the 
ladder  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  deck 
below,  and  the  companion-u'ay  is  the  hatch  (to- 
gether with  its  deck-house,  if  there  be  any) 
through  which  the  companion  ladder  leads. 

COMPANY  (from  Fr.  compafinie.  OF.  com- 
panie.  It.  conipafinia,  from  Lat  com-,  together 
■+■  panis.  bread),  A  number  of  persons  associ- 
ated together  in  a  joint  enterprise,  usually  of  a 
mercantile  character. 


Chartered    Coiip.\xies.      As    a    legal    term, 
'company'  was  first  emi)loyed  in  euuuection  with 
tlie  great  chartered  companies  of  the  period  of 
adventure    and    c.xiiloration    in    England    during 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.     The 
essence  of  these  comj)anies  was  the  possession  of 
certain    exclusive    jjrivileges    conferred    by    royal 
charter,  eitlier  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  certain 
countries  or  regions  of  the  eartli,  or  more  or  less 
extensive  power  of  colonization  and  government; 
or,   as   was   usually   the   ease,   a   combination   of 
the  two.     These  comjianies  were  of  two  distinct 
types,   viz. :    the   trading  company,   to   which    in- 
dividual   merchants    were    admitted    on    certain 
conditions,    and   then   traded   each    on    his   own 
account ;   and  the  joint-stock  conqiany,  in  which 
the  trade   was  carried   on  in   behalf   of   all   its 
members  bv  the  managing  board  :ind  officers  of 
the  company.     The  latter  might  be  either  incor- 
porated   (in  which   case   it   difl'ered   only   in   the 
extent  of  its  powers  and  the  chaiacter  and  range 
of  its  operations  from  the  modern  l>usiness  cor- 
poration), or  nnincorporated    (in  which  case  it 
was    simply   a    great    partnership,    of    the   type 
known  to  us  as  a  joint-stock  association).     In 
all  cases,  however,  it  was  usual  to  vest  in  the 
company,  or  in  its  officers  or  niiinaging  directors, 
legal  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  and,  in  the 
case   of   the   colonizing   companies,   a    territorial 
jurisdiction    as    well.      The     famous    company, 
known    as   the   IMerchant    Ailventurers    of   Eng- 
land, whose  beginnings  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1359,  was  originally  of  the  type  of  trading 
companies,   but    was    incorporated    two    hundred 
years  later  by  a  charter  of  Elizabeth,    The  East- 
land Company,  the  Russia    (or  Museo\'y)    Com- 
])any,  the  Levant    (or  Turkey)    Company,  were 
of    the    same    character.      Tlie    great    colonizing 
companies   under  whose   auspices   the   first   Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  New  World  were  made — 
as  the  Virginia  Company,  chartered  in  1609:  the 
^Massachusetts  Baj'  Company,  chartered  in  1629 — 
were   of   a   composite   character,   being   incorpo- 
rated for  the  express  purpose  of  founding  new 
colonies,  but   organized   for  trading  purposes  on 
the  principles  of  the  regular  trading  companies. 
The   East   India   Company,   on   the   other   hand, 
chartered   in    1600   as   a   trading  company,   pure 
and    simple,    became    a    joint-stock    conipanj'    in 
1612,    and    the    Hudson's    Bay    Company,    incor- 
porated by  royal  charter  in   1670    (which,  shorn 
of  most  of  its  ancient  privileges,  is  still  in  active 
existence),  is  also  for  trading  purposes  a  joint- 
stock  association. 

The  extensive  powers  of  government,  and  even 
the  legal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  members, 
formerly  vested  in  these  old  trading  companies, 
have  long  since  been  resumed  by  the  Crown. 
Their  present  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
thev  constitute  the  beginnings  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain. 
But  the  principles  on  which  they  were  organized 
and  conducted  are,  with  some  modifications,  still 
recognized  and  acted  upon  in  that  country. 
Chartered  companies  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
colonization  in  territories  not  under  the  sway 
of  Christian  powers  are  still  created,  and  some 
such  companies  of  recent  origin  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the 
l>ast  twenty  years.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Xorth  Borneo  Company,  chartered  in 
ISSl:  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  in  1886:  the 
British  East  Afriea  Company,  in   1888,  and  the 
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British  South  Africa  Company,  in  the  same  year. 
All  of  tlie.se  companies  have  had  qualified  rights 
of  soveieiyiity  and  powers  of  government  vested 
in  them,  and  they  have  all  continued  the  role  of 
the  older  companies  in  expanding  the  limits  of 
the  British  Empire.  See  Anderson,  Origin  of 
English  Commerce;  Cunningham,  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce;  Schanz,  Eng- 
Usche  lliindelspoUlik;  Cawston  and  Keane, 
Early  Chartered  Comi>aiiies ;  Westlake,  Interna- 
tional  Iauv  (London.  1S80)  :  Hall,  Treatise  on  the 
Foreiqn  I'oners  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crotvn 
(O.xford,  Eng.,  1804)  ;  and  the  comprehensive 
treatise  of  Bonassieux,  Les  grandes  compagnies 
de  commerce  (Paris,  1892). 

City  Companies.  The  incorporated  trades  or 
guilds  of  the  city  of  London.  The  origin  of 
these  companies  is  to  he  traced  hack  to  the  close 
organization  and  exclusive  memhership  of  the 
media>val  craft  or  trade  guilds,  which  appeared 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. These  had  various  privileges  conferred 
upon  them  from  time  to  time  by  royal  charter 
until,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  exercised  all  the  powers  of  government 
within  the  city  of  London,  and,  indeed,  consti- 
tuted its  entire  citizenship.  Thereafter  the 
'freedom  of  the  city'  consisted  in  membership,  as 
a  'liveiyman,'  or  'freeman.'  of  one  of  the  city 
companies,  and  tlie  franchises  of  the  city  were 
exercised  in  this  fashion  until  1725,  when  the 
companies  were  deprived  of  some  portion  of  their 
political  authority  by  act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  further  restricted  by  the  reform  legislation 
of  1832  and  1807,  but  still  retain  the  right  of 
choosing  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  Chamber- 
lain, and  other  civic  officers.  Though  the  com- 
panies have  b_v  lapse  of  time  entirely  lost  their 
trading  character,  they  still  retain  their  ancient 
organization,  many  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
icnd,  in  some  cases,  great  wealth.  There  survive 
12  great  companies  and  62  lesser  ones.  See 
Guild;  London  ;  and  consult  Brentano,  Guilds; 
Gross,  Gild  Merchant;  Norton.  The  City  of 
London  (London,  1820)  ;  and  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Licery  Companies  (Parlia- 
mentary Papers,   1884). 

Modern  Trading  Comp.vnies.  In  a  legal 
sense,  the  term  company  may  be  applied  to  any 
association  of  individuals  for  business  purposes. 
This  may  be  a  partnership  of  the  ordinary  type, 
a  joint-stock  association — which  is  commonly  a 
large  partnership  formed  and  conducted  in  ways 
];rescribed  by  statute — or  a  business  or  trading 
corporation."  It  is  in  the  last  sen.se  that  the 
term  is  commonly  employed  in  England.  In 
the  United  States'  it  has  no  such  definite  legal 
signification.  Tliough  there  is  no  inappropriate- 
ness  in  ap|)lying  it  here  to  any  of  the  three 
forms  of  association  above  enumerated,  it  usually 
refers  to  the  second  or  third  form.  The  ex- 
pression 'company  law'  may  have  reference 
either  to  'the  law  of  business  corporations  or  of 
unincorporated  associations.  All  of  these  forms 
of  association  for  trading  purposes  are  dealt 
with  under  their  resjjective  heads.  See  Corpora- 
tion :  Joint-Stock  Association  ;  P.vbtnership; 
Voluntary  Association,  and  the  titles  and 
authorities  referred  to  thereunder. 

COMPANY.  In  military  organization,  an  ali- 
quot part  of  a  regiment  or  battalion,  though 
not  absolutely  or  necessarily  so.  In  the  United 
States  all    infantry   regiments   are   divided   into 


companies,  as  is  also  the  .corps  of  engineers. 
Troops  of  cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery  gen- 
erally correspond  in  command  and  organization 
to  companies  of  infantry.  The  average  strength 
of  companies  in  the  United  States  and  British 
armies  is  100  men.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  number  varies  from  100  to  2o0  men  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  In  the  former  country  the 
captain  of  infantr^■  is  a  mounted  officer,  and  has 
three  subaltern  oMicers  under  his  command.  The 
general  trend  of  modern  military  tactics  is  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  imit  of  command  in  attack 
formations,  largely  because  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  comp.arativelj'  small  bodies  of  troops  are 
.scattered,  and  the  corresponding  difficulty  of 
their  effective  control ;  thus  the  importance 
which  heretofore  has  attached  to  the  regiment  or 
l)attalion  is  likely  to  attach  to  the  company,  and 
greatly  alter  its  present  formation  and  or- 
ganization. See  Army  Uru.\nization  ;  Tactics, 
Military. 

COMPANY,  John.  The  popular  name  for 
the  old  East  India  Company  (q.v.). 

COMPANY,  Ship's.  All  persons  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  various  capacities  on 
board  a  ship.  In  the  United  States  Navy  it 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  crew 
only.     See  CoiiPLEsrENT;  Crew. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  For  defini- 
tion, sco])e,  and  bibliography,  see  Anatomy,  and 
Anato.vy,  Comp.\r.\tive.  In  this  work  all  the 
larger  topics  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and  Jjhys- 
iology  of  men  and  animals  have  been  treated 
comparatively  and  with  reference  to  their  evolu- 
tion. Such  is  the  character  of  Alimentary  Sys- 
tem ;  Circulatory'  System  ;  Ear  ;  Excretory 
System;  Eye;  Foot;  Hair;  Hand;  Integume.nt: 
JNU'.scfLAE  System;  Nervous  System;  Pelms; 
PiEproductive  System  ;  Hespiratory  System  : 
Skeleton;  Skull,  and  similar  articles,  in  wliicli 
the  reader  will  find  the  methods  of  comparative 
anatomy  exempli fieil. 

COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  See  Gram- 
mar. 

COMPARATIVE  MYTHOLOGY.  See  :Myth 
and  .MvTUOi.oiiV. 

COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY.      See  Phi- 

I.OLOIIY. 

COM'PARA'TOR  (Lat..  comparer,  from  com- 
parare,  to  compare,  from  com-,  together  +  par, 
equal).  An  instrument  used  in  comparing  the 
lengths  of  two  graduated  scales  and  in  deter- 
mining accurately  the  amount  of  their  difference. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  microscopes,  each 
fitted  with  cross-hairs  and  capable  of  being 
moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  or  else  supplied 
with  a  micrometer  eye-piece,  or  often  both.  (See 
DIicrometer.  )  These  micrometer  microscopes 
are  so  mounted  that  they  may  be  moved  both 
laterally  and  forward  and  backward,  and  through 
them  the  observer  looks  down  on  the  scale  which 
is  being  examined.  The  microscopes  are  then 
moved  so  that  their  cross-hairs  are  either  at  the 
end  or  over  some  division  of  the  scale,  which 
often  is  so  magnified  that  in  making  a  settin" 
it  is  convenient  to  bisect  the  enlarged  image 
of  the  mark.  By  means  of  rollers  or  other 
mechanism  the  platform  containing  the  first 
scale  is  temporarily  removed  and  a  second  intro- 
duced in  its  place.  In  this  case  the  intersections 
of  the  cross-hairs  are  probably  some  small  dis- 
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tancc  away  from  tlie  concspomling  division  of 
the  oilier  scale,  and  this  aniounl,  as  determined 
with  the  mieromelers,  is  their  difference  at  that 
temperature.  While  the  operation  of  comparing 
two  scales  does  not  seem  particularly  complicat- 
ed, nevertheless,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
high  degree  of  precision,  elaborate  ])recaiitions 
are  taken  both  in  the  construction  anil  manipula- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  The  temperature  at 
which  tlie  scales  arc  compared  is  of  course  no  un- 
important consideration,  and  in  order  that  this 
should  be  uniform  and  easily  determined,  they 
are  immersed  in  .a  bath  of  liquid  whose  temper- 
ature can  be  maintained  at  some  constant  point. 
In  the  comparison  of  standards  there  must  of 
course  be  an  ultimate  .standard  to  which  all 
measures  of  length  are  referred,  and  this  bar  is 
considered  correct  at  some  one  stated  temper- 
ature. Copies  of  this  are  made  and  serve  as 
secondary  standards  whose  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion, minute  errors,  and  other  constants  are 
known.  Such  comparisons  are  performed  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Pleasures 
at  Paris,  where  comparators  susceptible  of  the 
most  accurate  results  and  possessing  all  possible 
refinements  are  employed.  (See  Weights  and 
Measures.)  Similar  Imt  usually  less  precise  ap- 
paratus is  found  also  in  the  various  national 
standard  bureaus  and  physical  laboratories.  The 
Mcmoires  du  Bureau  International  defi  Poids 
et  Mesures  (Paris)  contain  full  and  technical 
descriptions  of  the  most  accurate  and  approved 
apparatus  and  methods. 

COMPARETTI,  kom'pa-ret'te,  Domenico 
PiETRO  Anto.mo  (1835—).  An  Italian  philolo- 
logist,  born  in  Kome.  He  studied  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1859  became 
professor  of  C4rcek  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  A 
few  years  later  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at 
Florence,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  conducted  the  lectures  on  Greek  antiquities 
at  the  university.  Aside  from  his  Greek  stiidies, 
he  is  distinguished  as  a  scholar  in  Romance 
philology-  and  in  the  culture-history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  His  most  important  works  are:  Safigi 
dei  dialeiti  greci  deW  Italia  meridionale  (1866)  ; 
yirgilio  nel  medio  ero  (1872;  Eng.  trans.  1899)  ; 
I'apiro  ercolanese  (1875)  ;  La  eommissione  ome- 
rica  di  Pisixtrnlo  e  il  ciclo  epico  (1881).  With 
d'Ancona  he  edited  Canti  c  racronti  del  popolo 
ilaliaiio  (1870-91);  with  others  the  Rivista  di 
filologia  e  d'if:trii~ione  elassica,  and  since  1884  has 
been  editor  also  of  the  Museo  italiano  di  anti- 
chita  elasfiied. 

COMPARISON  (OF.  cowpnraisiin,  Fr.  com- 
paraison,  from  Lat.  comparatio,  from  eoinparare, 
to  compare).  In  grammar,  and  as  applied  to 
adjectives  (q.v. ).  that  which  marks  the  degree 
in  which  the  quality  is  attributed  to  the  object, 
as  compared  with  other  objects.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  positive  in- 
dicates the  quality  generally,  without  com- 
parison; the  comparative,  a  higher  degree  of 
the  quality  than  is  attributed  to  other  things; 
and  the  superlative,  the  highest  degree  that  is 
attributed  to  any  of  the  things  under  considera- 
tion. Sometimes  the  positive  is  not  regarded  as 
a  degree  of  comparison.  There  are  two  ways  of 
expressing  these  degrees.  (1)  By  an  inflection  or 
change  of  the  word;  as,  hard,  harder,  hardest; 
happy,  happier,  happiest.  This  mode  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  Greek  and  Latin.      (2)   By 


an  additional  word,  as  more  hajipy,  most  happy. 
This  may  be  called  logical  comparison,  the  other, 
grammatical.  In  French,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  irregular  adjectives,  all  adjectives  follow 
the  logical  method.  In  English,  the  logical 
method  is  generally  preferred  when  the  gram- 
matical would  produce  a  word  difficult  or  hai-sli 
in  the  pronuncial  ion.  This  is  generally  the  case 
in  English  when  the  simple  adjective  is  of  more 
than  one  syllable ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Thus, 
ciirnester,  prudentcr,  would  make  harsh  com- 
binations ;  not  so  politer,  discrCeter,  happier. 
The  ditl'erence  is,  that  in  earnestcr,  prudentcr, 
the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable,  two  unac- 
cented syllables  of  discordant  character  are 
thrown  together;  in  politer,  discrceter,  the  un- 
accented syllables  are  separated ;  and  in  happier, 
though  they  come  together,  they  readily  coalesce. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  euphony  determine  this  point, 
as  they  do  much  else  in  language,  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  use  many  comparative  and  superlative 
forms  that  are  not  generally  recognized.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  only  adjectives  of  quality  that  admit 
of  comparison;  and  even  adjectives  of  quality* 
cannot  be  compared  when  the  quality  does  not 
admit  of  degrees ;  as,  a  circular  space,  a  gold 
ring,  a  luiiversal  wish.  Adverbs  (q.v.)  in  Eng- 
lish are  compared  exactly  like  adjectives,  logical 
comparison  predominating. 

COMPASS  (OF.,  Fr.  compas,  compass,  from 
ML.  conipassus,  circle,  from  Lat.  com-,  together 
-\-  pas.nts,  step,  from  pandere.  to  spread  out). 
The  most  important  instrument  used  in  the  nav- 
igation of  a  ship.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
magnetic  needles  placed  with  their  axes 
parallel ;  a  framework  supporting  the  needles, 
and  a  circular  disk  marked  in  points  and  de- 
grees, called  a  compass-card ;  the  pivot  on  which 
the  framework  rests;  and  the  compass-hoirl, 
containing  the  compass.  This  latter  is,  in 
tui'n,  mounted  on  gimbals  in  a  binnacle  (q.v.) 
and  further  protected  by  a  binnacle-cover.  Com- 
passes are  of  two  general  types,  dry  and  liquid. 
The  best-known  form  of  dry  compass  is  that 
designed  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thom- 
son, before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage).  It 
consists  of  a  central  boss  and  outer  rim,  both 
of  aluminum  connected  by  numerous  radial  silk 
threads.  The  magnets,  eight  or  more  in  number, 
are  held  in  parallelism  by  threads  and  supported 
by  other  threads  from  the  rim.  The  latter  has 
a  paper  cover  marked  in  degrees  and  points. 
This  compass  is  very  light,  and  therefore  will 
be  very  sensitive  and  yet  not  have  too  much 
throw  as  the  ship  moves.  Furthermore,  the 
weight,  such  as  it  is,  being  largely  in  the  rim, 
will  tend  to  check  a  tendency  to  liveliness.  The 
dry  compass  is  cheap  and  reasonably  satisfactory 
in  other  respects,  and  is  much  used.  In  the 
United  States  JSTavy  and  in  many  ships  of  the 
merchant  service  a  liquid  compa.ss  is  used.  The 
bowl  is  filled  with  alcohol  and  water.  The  com- 
pass-needles, in  two  or  more  bundles,  are  sealed 
in  parallel  tubes,  which  form  the  framework 
connecting  the  central  boss  to  the  rim.  Both 
rim  and  boss  are  hollow,  and,  like  the  needle- 
tubes,  are  of  white  metal  or  aluminum  alloy. 
The  markings  of  the  ordinary  compass-card  are 
painted  upon  the  rim  in  degrees  and  points.  The 
whole  float,  consisting  of  rim,  boss,  and  magnetic 
tubes,  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  liquid,  so  that 
it  rests  very  lightly  upon  an  agate  pivot-bearing 
in  the  boss,  which   is   supported   upon   a  pivot 
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rising  from  the  liottom  of  the  bowl.  The  liquid 
checks  tlie  tendency  of  the  compass  to  jump 
wnen  tlie  ship  has  considerable  motion,  and  the  vi- 
brations of  the  machinery,  which  are  apt  to  disturb 
dry  compasses,  liave  no  effect  upon  a  liquid  one. 

The  compass-needle  is  drawn  away  from  the 
horizontal  plane  by  the  vertical  component  of 
the  earth's  majnietic  force  by  an  amouiit  called 
the  dip.  or  incliinHion.  The  error  of  tlie  com- 
pass, wliicli  is  tlio  result  of  forces  acting  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  is  the  angle  between  tlie  direc- 
tion of  tlie  needle  and  the  true,  or  geographic, 
meridian.  It  is  made  up  of  the  variation,  or 
angle,  between  the  ti-ue  and  magnetic  meridians 
(q.v. ),  which  represents  the  deflecting  effect  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  and  the  derialion,  or 
angle,  between  tlie  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
needle,  wliicli  represents  the  deflecting  effect  of 
the  ship's  magnetism. 

The  variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  whicli  affect  the  needle  are 
parallel  to  the  geographic  meridian  in  only  a 
few  places  on  the  earth.  The  direction  of  one  of 
'these  lines  at  any  point  is  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  there :  that  is,  tlie  direction 
in  which  a  freely  suspended  magnet  will  lie.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  at  any  point  is  not 
usually  stationary,  but  changes  from  year  to 
year,  increasing  to  a  certain  maximum,  decreas- 
ing to  a  minimum,  and  then  increasing,  in  a 
very  regular  nuinner,  so  that,  within  limits,  its 
amount  at  any  future  time  may  be  predicted. 
I±  is  also  subject  to  slight  monthly  and  daily 
changes.  Tlie  daily  change  consists  of  a  small 
easterly  movement  during  the  morning,  reaching 
a  maximum  about  7  A. jr. :  then  a  somewhat 
faster  westerly  movement,  the  limit  of  w'hich  is 
reached  about  1  P.M. ;  the  return  easterly  move- 
ment is  completed  at  9  or  10  p.m.  Both  daily 
and  monthly  changes  are  small  and  of  no  im- 
portance in  navigation.  The  average  daily  range 
is  about  9.3  minutes  of  arc.  Irregular  changes 
of  variation,  occasionally  amounting  to  3  or  4 
minutes  of  arc  in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence;  they  are  said  to  be  due  to 
magnetic  storms.    See  M.^gxetism.  Terrestrial. 

Magnetic  charts  show  the  variation,  dip,  etc. 
Tlie  irregularly  curved  lines  connecting  the 
points  of  equal  variation  are  called  lines  of  equal 
variation,  or  isof/onic  lines;  the  isogonie  line  con- 
necting points  of  no  variation  is  called  the  agonic 
line.  The  lines  of  equal  dip  are  irregular 
curves  surrounding  the  magnetic  pole,  and  are 
called  isoclinic  lines.  The  line  of  no  dip  is  the 
magnetic  equator.  The  dip  of  the  needle,  like 
the  variation,  is  constantly  changing,  but  the 
range  and  rate  of  change  is  less.  See  Declix.\- 
Tion  :    IXCI.IN.VTIOX. 

Tiie  deviation  of  the  compass  is  produced,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  by  the  action  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship  in  which  the  compass  is 
mounted.  In  the  days  of  wooden  ships  the 
deviation  was  usually  very  small,  even  in  steam- 
ers. But  steel  and  iron  hulls  produce  important 
deviations  in  well-placed  compasses,  and  ex- 
cessive deviations  in  those  badly  located:  it  is 
possible,  indeed,  so  to  place  a  compass  that  the 
needle  will  point  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
ship,  without  regard  to  her  heading.  In  placing 
compasses,  due  regard  must  then  be  paid  to  the 
magnetic  forces  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  the 
convenience  of  the  navigator  and  helmsman. 
Standard    compasses    are    commonly    placed    at 


some  distance  above  the  upper  deck  and  abaft 
tlie  middle  of  the  ship.  The  steering  compasses 
are  placed  beside  tlie  wheel,  or  steering  appa- 
ratus.    Other  compasses  are  found  in  large  ships. 

The  deviation  of  a  compass  varies  as  the  ship 
turns  about,  or  in  azimuth.  A  portion  of  the 
liull  is  permanently  magnetized  and  acts  as  a 
permanent  magnet;  the  rest  is  in  a  variable 
slate  of  magnetization,  depending  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  heads  and  the  mag- 
netic latitude.  As  it  is  important  that  the  devia- 
tions in  all  directions  should  be  known,  in  order 
to  steer  a  correct  course,  they  are  determined 
by  swinging  ship.  This  is  accomplished  by  suc- 
cessively pointing  the  ship  in  the  various  direc- 
tions (usuailj'  every  two  points)  and  comparing 
the  bearing  of  the  sun  or  a  distant  object  with 
its  true  bearing  obtained  by  computation,  or  from 
prepared  tal)k'S.  This  gives  the  compass  error. 
Applying  the  variation  to  the  result,  we  ob- 
tain the  deriation  on  each  point  on  which  bear- 
ings were  taken.  A  table  of  deviations  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  every  compass.  When  the 
deviations  are  considerable,  as  is  almost  invari- 
bly  the  case  with  steering  compasses,  and 
usually  with  standards,  it  is  customary  to  cor- 
rect them  by  reducing  the  deviation.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  correction  or  compensa- 
tion may  be  ascertained  by  magnetic  obsen'a- 
tions  on  tlie  ship  and  on  shore:  from  which 
follow  elaborate  computations  upon  the  results 
of  which  depend  the  placing  of  the  correctors. 
This  method  involves  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  theory  of  magnetization  of  ships.  A 
simpler  one  now  rapidly  coming  into  favor  is 
called  the  rectangular  method  of  compensating. 
The  deviation  is  detennine3  upon  adjacent  car- 
dinal points,  as  (magnetic)  north  and  east.  The 
ship  is  headed  on  north,  and  kept  on  that  head- 
ing by  using  another  compass,  and  a  number  of 
small  magnets  slipped  into  holes  in  a  block  or 
case  under  the  compass.  These  magnets  point 
fore  and  aft,  and  are  inserted  until  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  put  in  to  bring  the  compass 
to  point  to  magnetic  north.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  when  the  sliip  is  headed  east,  but  the 
nuagnets  now  put  in  are  laid  athwartship.  Next 
the  ship  is  headed  northeast  (magnetic),  and 
the  soft  iron  spherical  correctors  are  moved  out 
(i.e.  away  from  the  compass)  until  the  needle 
points  correctly.  This  completes  the  operation, 
unless  a  Flinders  bar  is  used;  this  consists  of  a 
soft  iron  vertical  bar,  placed  to  counteract  the 
induced  magnetism  in  soft  vertical  iron,  and  is 
placed  forward  or  abaft  the  compass,  as  found 
necessary.  The  ship  must  then  be  strung  for 
residuals;  that  is,  turned  and  headed  on  the 
different  points  (or  every  two  points),  and  the 
small  residual  errors  remaining  after  compensa- 
tion ascertained.  These  may  be  reduced  by  re- 
correcting,  but  are  usually  too  small  to  render 
that  necessary;  a  table  of  these  deviations  is. 
how'ever,  made  out  for  use  in  laying  the  ship's 
course.  In  addition  to  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  produced  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, further  deviations  are  caused  by  the 
rolling.  This  is  corrected  by  a  vertical  magnet, 
placecl  below  the  axis  of  the  compass  and  at 
such  a  distance  as  will  correct  a  deviation  pro- 
duced by  the  inclination  of  the  ship. 

The  compass-card  is  divided  into  32  points. 
Of  these,  four  are  called  the  cardinal  points, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west  (abbreviated  N.,  E., 
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S.,  and  W.)  ;  and  four  are  the  intereardinal 
points  —  northeast,  soutlieast,  southwest,  ajid 
northwest  (abbreviated  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W.,  and 
X.W.).  The  points  half  way  between  a  cardinal 
and  intereardinal  point  has  a  name  eompounded 
of  the  two,  the  cardinal  point  beinj;  given  first; 
thus,  half  way  between  N,  and  X.K.  is  uorth- 
northeast  (N.X.E.i,  and  half  way  between  east 
and  northeast  is  east-nortlieast  (E.X.E.).  The 
point  on  each  side  of  a  cardinal  or  intereardinal 
point  is  designated  by  tirst  giving  the  name  of 
the  primary  point,  then  the  word  hii  and  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  cardinal  point.  Thus,  the 
point  to  the  east  of  north  is  north  by  east  (N. 
by  E.)  ;  to  the  east  of  northeast  is  northeast  by 
east  (N.E.  by  E.)  ;  similarly,  ^ve  have  east  by 
north,  south  by  west,  etc.  Smaller  angles  than 
points  are  given  in  half-points,  quarter-points, 
and  eigiitli-points.  Those  arc,  in  addition  to 
tlie  full  points,  reckoned  from  north  and  from 
south  toward  east  and  west:  rcmeral)ering,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  cardinal  and  intereardinal 
points  for  one  point  each  way  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  point  are  reckoned  toward  the  adjacent 
cardinal  point.  This  gives  the  points  of  the 
compass  as  follows: 
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N. 

N.  by  E. 
N.  N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
E.  N.E. 
E.  by  N. 

One  quadrant  in  quarter-points  is  as  follows: 


E. 

E.  by  S. 
E.  S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.  S.E. 
S.  bv  E. 


S. 

S.  by  \V. 

S.  S.W. 

S.W.  by  S. 

S.W. 

S.W.  by  W. 

W.  S.W. 

W.  by  S. 


W. 

W.  by  N. 
W.  N.W. 
N.W.  by  W, 
N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.  N.W. 
N.  bv  \V. 


N. 

N.  WE. 
N.  VaE. 
N.  HE. 
N.  by  E. 
N.  by  E.  UE. 
N.  by  E.  ?4E. 
N.  by  E.  ?4E. 


N.  N.E. 
N.  N.E.  ME. 
N.  N.E.  y.E. 
N.  N.E.  %E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E.  »4.\. 
N.E.  M,S. 
N.E.  MN. 


N.E. 
N.E.  ViE. 
N.E.  VaE. 
N.E.  %E. 
N.E.  by  E. 
N.E.  bvE. 
N.E.  bV  E. 
N.E.  by  E. 


ME. 

%E. 

y.E. 


E.  N.E, 
E.  N.E.  UE. 
E.  N.E.  VaE. 
E,  N.E.  %E. 
E.  by  N. 
E.  yiN. 
E.  V4N. 
E.  MX. 
E. 


To  recite  these  points,  half-points,  quarter- 
points,  and  eighth-])oiuts  in  the  proper  order  is 
called  boxinii  the  coiuikish,  and  to  do  so  correctly, 
and  to  understand  the  taking  of  bearings,  etc., 
are  among  the  requirements  of  a  good  helmsman 
or  quartermaster   (q.v.). 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  bearings,  an  ali- 
dade or  a~imuth  circle  is  used.  The  former  is 
usually  attached  to  the  top  of  tlie  binnacle- 
cover,  or  to  some  form  of  duml)  compsiss  (a 
metal  plate  marked  with  compass  points)  :  it 
consists  of  a  pivoted  bar  carrying  sights,  and 
by  comparing  the  dumb-comi)ass  bearing  with 
the  compass  heading  of  the  ship,  the  compass 
bearing  of  an  object  may  be  olitained.  The  azi- 
tnuth  circle  fits  over  the  top  of  tlie  compass 
bowl,  and  has  reflecting  mirrors  and  sighting 
wires:  by  their  means  the  l)caring  of  the  sun 
or  other  object  is  ascertained  directly  from  the 
compass.  When  the  bearing  of  an  object  is 
taken  from  the  north  or  south  ])oint.  its  angular 
distance  from  true  north  or  south  is  called  its 
azimuth.  Thus,  if  an  object  bears  northeast,  its 
azimuth  is  N.  4.5°  E. 

The  early  history  of  the  compass  is  involved  in 
more  or  less  obscurity.  In  a  rough  fomi  it  was 
known  to  the  Chinese  at  least 
as  early  as  b,c,  2(534,  and  it 
was  used  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  per- 
haps before.  But  the  policy  of 
the  rulers  and  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  peojjle  con- 
spired to  render  the  Chinese  in- 
different navigators,  and  the 
compass  did  not,  therefore,  be- 
come of  the  great  importance 
to  them  that  it  did  to  the  sea- 
faring nations  of  Europe.  The 
date  of  introduction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  into  Europe  is 
unknown ;  but  if  it  came,  as 
many  su])pose,  from  the  Chi- 
nese through  the  Arab  sailors 
and  traders,  it  probably  was 
already  a  nautical  instrument. 
The  first  reference  to  it  in  liter- 
ature is  in  a  work  by  Alexan- 
der Neckani,  entitled  De  Uteii- 
silibus,  and  written  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy.  He  refers  to 
it  as  a  needle  which  is  placed 
on  a  pivot,  and  when  allowed 
to  come  to  rest  shows  the  mari- 
ner the  direction  to  steer.  In 
another  work,  De  Naturis  Re- 
rum  (lib,  ii.,  c.  SO),  he  writes 
as  follows:  "Jlariners  at  sea. 
when,  through  cloudy  weather  in  the  day,  which 
hides  the  sun,  or  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quar- 
ter of  the  world  to  which  they  are  sailing, 
touch  a  needle  with  a  magnet,  which  will  turn 
round  till,  on  its  motion  ceasing,  its  point  will 
be  directed  toward  the  north""  (Chappell,  Na- 
ture, No.  .'i46,  June  15,  1870).  Subsequent  to 
this  there  are  repeated  references  to  the  use  of 
a  magnetic  needle  for  navigating  purposes.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  navigators  of  all  European 
nations,  and  in  1200  its  declination  (or  roria- 
tion   from  the  true  north)    seems  to  have  been 
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observed.  The  division  of  the  compass-card  into 
tliirty-two  points  is  a  natural  one,  and  was 
merely  continuing  llic  subdivision  until  it  be- 
came "sufficiently  niiuufo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  earlv,  "as  Chaucer  writes  of  it  as  estab- 
lished in  1391. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  Tlie  Admiralty  Man- 
ual for  the  Dcriations  of  the  Compass,  by 
Capt.  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.,  P.R.S.,  and  Archibald 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (new  editions  appear  at 
short  intervals)  :  Xaral  Professional  Papers  of 
the  United  Stairs  .Aari/,  ^'o.  22  (Washington, 
1886)  ;  Comwell,  Vornpass  Disturbance  in  Iron 
Ships  (1S8T)  :  Bnwditch.  The  American  Prac- 
tical Xavipator  (Washington,  1901);  publica- 
tions of  the  Superintendent  of  Compasses,  Unit- 
ed Stjites  Navy. 

COMPASS,  Solar.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining at  any  ])lace  an  accurate  north  and 
south  line.  It  has  a  latitude  range  of  about 
35°,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  the  latitude  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  latitude 
arc,  a  declination  arc,  and  an  hour  arc,  each  to 
be  duly  adjusted  for  an  observation,  and  has 
been  found  of  much  service  in  running  important 
lioundary  lines  and  other  Government  surveys. 
One  of  its  recommendations  is  its  avoidance  of 
the  perplexities  caused  by  local  attraction.  It 
is  the  invention  of  William  A.  Burt,  of  Michigan. 
For   illustration   see  Plate  of  Engineering  In- 

.STRUMENTS. 

COMPASSES.  A  mathematical  instrument 
for  transferring  or  marking  off  distances  or  for 
drawing  circles.  The  common  compasses  or  di- 
viders are  composed  of  two  rods  or  legs  joined 
together  by  a  pivot-joint  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other;  when  adapted  to  drawing  ares 
the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  admit  of  receiving 
a  pen  or  pencil. 

Beam  compasses  consist  of  points  sliding  on 
a  bar,  to  which  they  may  be  clamped  at  any  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  They  are  used  for 
lengths  greater  than  the  pivot  compasses  can 
expand,  and  when  delicately  made  can  be  used 
for  more  accurate  dividing.     See  Graduation. 

Proportional  comiiasscs  have  a  point  at  each 
end  of  each  leg,  and  the  pivot  between,  thus 
forming  a  double  pair  of  compasses  opposite  to 
each  other.  If  the  pivot  is  midway  between  the 
ends,  the  opening  of  each  pair  of  points  will  be 
equal.  If  its  distance  from  one  pair  of  points 
be  double  that  from  the  other,  the  openings  will 
be  as  two  is  to  one,  and  so  on  for  any  ratio.  To 
adapt  them  for  variable  proportions,  the  pivot 
is  made  a  clamping  screw,  which  moves  in  an 
elongated  slot  in  the  legs,  and  may  be  fixed  at 
any  point. 

Trianfiular  com  passes  have  tliree  legs,  so  that 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle  may  all  be  transferred 
at  once. 

Bullet  or  chii  compassfs  have  a  ball  in  place 
of  one  point,  adapted  to  turning  in  a  liole.  See 
also  Calipers;  Ellipse  (ellipsograph,  or  oval 
compasses) . 

COMPASS-PLANT  {S^ilphium  laciniattim) . 
A  large  plant  called  also  'resin-weed,'  because  it 
abounds  in  resinous  matter.  It  grows  on  the 
prairies,  and  the  edges  of  its  stem-leaves  are  said 
always  to  point  directly,  or  nearly,  north  or 
south.  When  cultivated  in  gardens,  this  proper- 
ty does  not  always  appear.  The  same  phenome- 
non  is  exhibited   by  the  stem-leaves  of  prickly 


lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola).  In  this  plant  the 
leaves  are  usually  considered  as  vertical,  but 
this  is  brought  abo\it  liy  a  twist  near  their 
bases.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  these  plants  is  due  to  their  adaptation  to 
light.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  equally 
sensitive  to  light,  and  only  by  iircsenting  tlieir 
edges  vertically  and  their  tips  to  tlie  north  and 
south  are  they  able  to  secure  equal  illumination 
to  botli  sides  of  the  leaves. 

COMPENSATION.  In  law,  a  counterclaim 
or  set-oft':  in  tlie  civil-law  systems  of  Scotland 
and  the  Continental  States,  the  doctrine  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  set-off  in  the  English  and 
American  law.  It  provides  tliat,  where  two  par- 
ties are  mutually  indelited,  their  debts  shall  ex- 
tinguish each  other  if  equal,  and  if  unequal, 
leave  only  a  balance  due.  In  order  to  avail 
one's  self  of  the  principle  of  compensation,  the 
set-off  or  counterclaim  must  be  pleaded,  as  it 
does  not  operate  ipso  jure;  but,  when  pleaded, 
it  is  held  to  operate  from  the  period  of  con- 
course, tlie  interest  on  either  side  being  stopped 
from  that  time. 

Comprnsatio  injuriarum  is  a  defense  against 
actions  of  damages  for  slander  or  the  like.  It 
is  not  a  bar  to  an  action,  but  a  set-off  or  counter- 
claim. In  the  common-law  system  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
set  oft"  one  trespass  or  other  wrong  against  an- 
other, but  each  injury  must  be  compensated  by 
a  separate  action;  and  in  Scotland  the  leaning 
recently  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  See 
Contract:  Tort;  Damages;  and  consult  the  au- 
tliorities  there  referred  to. 

COMPENSATION  (Lat.  compensatio,  equal- 
ization, from  compcnsare,  to  equalize,  from  com-, 
together  +  pensare,  to  weigh,  frequentative  of 
pendere,  to  weigh).  A  term  used  in  physical 
experiments  to  describe  methods  where  sources 
of  error  or  other  conditions  are  neutralized  by 
the  introduction  of  factors  which  act  in  an  op- 
posite direction  by  an  equal  amount,  and  com- 
pensate for  the  original  error.  For  example,  a 
tlint-glass  convex  lens,  in  addition  to  refracting 
rays  of  light,  also  separates  them  into  their 
spectral  colors.  This  can  be  compen.sated  by 
combining  with  the  convex  lens  a  concave  lens 
of  crown  glass  which  has  less  refraction  but 
greater  dispersive  power.  Such  a  lens,  being 
opposite  in  its  effect  to  the  first  lens,  will  unite 
the  rays,  but  does  not  destroy  the  deviation. 
(See  Achromatism.)  In  the  case  of  the  pendu- 
lum (q.v.),  an  increase  in  temperature  causes 
it  to  lengthen,  and  consequently  oscillate  more 
''lowly.  Compensation  is  here  effected  by  rais- 
ing its  centre  of  oscillation  with  any  increase  in 
length  due  to  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  thus 
keeping  constant  the  distance  between  its  point 
of  support  and  its  centre  of  oscillation.  In  a 
clironometer  the  balance-wheel  is  compensated 
by  constructing  its  rim  of  two  metals  with  dif- 
ferent coefficients  of  expansion.  An  increase  in 
temperature  tending  to  expand  the  wheel  is  com- 
]iensated  by  the  rim  being  brought  nearer  the 
centre,  it  being  cun-ed  inward  by  the  uneven 
expansion  of  the  metals.  See  W.vtcii,  for  further 
description  and  illustration  of  a  compensating 
balaiK'c-\\hoel. 

COMPETENCE,   or  COMPETENCY.     As  a 

law  term,  used  in  the  sense  both  of  authority  and 
of  legal  ability.     It  is  in  the  former  sense  tliat 
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it  is  employed  in  tlie  law  of  France  and  of  otlier 
Latin  eountiius,  as  tlie  eijuivalent  of  our  tonn 
'jurisdiction,'  tlie  competence  of  a  tribunal  being 
its  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  a  j,'ivcn  per- 
fcou  or  proceeding. 

In  English  and  American  law,  tlie  word  is 
specifically  used  to  denote  the  legal  fitness  or 
eligibility  of  a  witness  to  be  heard,  or  of  a  judge 
or  juror  to  jiarticipate  in  the  trial  of  a  cause. 
Competency,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  tcnn,  does 
not  refer  to  mental  or  physical  ability,  but  to 
purely  legal  groimds  of  qualification — as  that  a 
judge  or  juror  shall  not  be  personally  interested 
in  the  issue  to  be  tried;  that  a  witness  shall  not 
be  so  related  to  the  transaction  on  which  the  suit 
is  based  as  to  be  incapacitated  by  law  from 
giving  evidence  thereof.  Such  facts  as  the 
credibility  of  a  witness,  the  relevancy  of  his 
testimony,  or  even  his  actual  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  in  question,  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  his  competency.  He  may  be 
competent  to  participate  as  a  witness,  and  may 
yet  be  utterly  untrustworthy  or  ignorant  of  the 
facts  involved  in  tlie  issue.  So,  not  having  been 
an  actual,  percipient  witness  of  the  facts  to 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  testify,  he  may  have 
his  testimony  excluded  as  mere  hearsay,  without 
thereby  having  his  legal  competency  questioned. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  the  witness,  but  the  evi- 
dence ofl'ered  by  him,  that  is  'incompetent.'  Com- 
petency, whether  of  judge,  or  juror,  or  witness, 
is  alwaj's  presumed,  until  it  is  impeached  and 
the  contrary  shown.  The  question  is  one  for  the 
court,  which  may  inquire  into  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  \ipon  it.  The 
law  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  will  be 
considered  under  the  title  Witness.  See,  also, 
KviDEXCE :  .TruoE;  Juky;  and  the  authorities 
tliere  referred  to. 

COMPETITION  (Lat.  com  pet  if  io,  rivalry, 
from  compctcre,  to  vie,,  from  co»i-,  together  + 
/)t7f;r,  to  seek) .  This  term  has  been  defined  as  the 
struggle  for  existence  carried  into  human  affairs. 
It  is,  in  general,  the  conflict  of  efforts  directed 
to  the  same  goal.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to 
the  method  of  appointing  government  officials 
under  civil-service  rules,  to  the  contests  of 
political  parties,  the  often  amusing  rivalrj'  of 
one  city  with  another  for  population,  trade,  etc., 
and  a  host  of  similar  rivalries.  In  the  world  of 
economic  efi'ort  it  is  recognized  as  the  great 
regulative  principle  which  holds  in  check  the 
overreaching  designs  of  individuals,  and  makes 
their  selfish  efforts  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare. 

As  self-preservation  is  said  to  be  the  law  of 
nature,  so  ma}'  self-interest  be  said  to  be  the  law 
of  industrial  society.  Every  man  labors  for  his 
own  ends.  To  provide  food  and  raiment,  to 
minister  to  his  necessities  and  to  his  enjoyments, 
is  the  motive  which  leads  him  to  action.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  individual  welfare  he  is  not  wholly 
unrestrained,  for  the  influences  of  law  and  moral- 
ity set  bounds  to  his  permissible  actions.  But 
within  those  hounds  every  man  seeks  first  his  own 
welfare.  Nevertheless,  at  every  step  he  comes  into 
contact  with  others  whose  actions  limit  his  own. 
If  he  is  a  seller  of  merchandise  his  interest  is 
to  secure  the  highest  price:  but  other  sellers 
are  equally  eager  to  part  with  their  goods,  and 
in  this  rivalry  prices  are  lowered  to  a  point  at 
which  all  the  goods  may  be  transferred.  If  he 
is  a  buyer  he  offers  tl>e  lowest  price,  but  he  finds 


other  buyers  offering  higher  prices,  and  he  must 
raise  his  olVer  to  sucli  a  \nhe  that  all  the  buyers, 
able  to  alVord  the  first  price,  can  be  satisfied  by 
at  least  a  share  in  the  goods  to  be  sold.  The 
rivalry  of  buyers  and  sellers  is  the  comjietition 
of  the  market,  which  becomes  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  supply  and  demand. 

The  process  by  whicli  the  competition  of  in- 
dividuals increa.ses  the  aggregate  wealth  and 
|)ronioles  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  is  very 
simple.  If  the  producer  must  sell  at  the  market 
price,  his  only  chance  for  gain  consists  in  lower- 
ing his  costs  and  increasing  the  margin  between 
what  he  obtains  for  his  goods  and  what  he  gives 
for  them.  Competition,  therefore,  makes  him 
keen  to  obtain  the  most  effective  results  of  his 
activity,  to  economize  his  labor,  to  improve  his 
methods,  to  lop  off  wasteful  practices  and  useless 
expenditures ;  to  scrutinize,  in  short,  every  detail 
of  the  process  of  making  and  selling  his  goods 
in  order  that  wherever  possible  he  may  effect 
economies.  This  ingenuity  inures  in  the  first 
instiince  to  his  own  benefit ;  but  as  other  pro- 
ducers follow  the  same  practice,  the  general  cost 
of  producing  goods  is  lowered,  and  with  it  the 
price  of  the  goods.  For  if  price  be  not  lowered, 
the  iniusual  rewards  which  the  enterprise  offers 
will  tempt  others  to  undertake  it.  and,  by  en- 
hancing the  volume  of  goods  to  be  sold,  inevitably 
lower  their  price.  A  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production  results  in  an  increase  of  the  volume 
of  goixis  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  effort.  It  is  this  increase  which  consti- 
tutes the  growth  of  wealth  for  the  community 
at  large. 

The  same  competition  which  regulates  the 
price  of  goods  governs,  in  large  measure,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  the  com- 
petition of  employers  for  labor,  and  that  of  labor- 
ers for  employment,  that  fixes  at  any  given 
time  the  rate  of  wages.  This  competition  is  not 
so  free  as  that  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
Capital  may  lie  idle  for  a  time  without  dimi- 
nution, but  the  laborer  may  not  cease  work  with- 
out starvation.  Hence  the  contest  seems  at 
times  a  very  unequal  one,  and  the  issue  to  be 
decided  by  the  needs  of  the  laborer  rather  than 
anything  else.  If  all  the  competition  were 
among  laborers  themselves,  and  if  there  were  in- 
sufficient employment  offered,  workmen  would  be 
forced  to  make  such  tenns  as  they  could.  But 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  emploj'ment  seeking  workers,  and 
in  such  cases  the  workman  might  make  what 
terms  he  pleases. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  important  as  are  the 
workings  of  competition,  ideal  competition  in 
which  the  buyer  always  seeks  the  cheapest  and 
the  seller  the  dearest  market,  in  which'  capital  is 
free  to  seek  the  place  where  labor  is  cheapest, 
and  labor  able  to  select  the  employment  which 
ofiers  the  best  wages,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
realized.  As  tendencies,  the  laws  of  competition 
are  valuable  regulative  principles  in  the  world's 
economic  activity,  even  if  they  cannot  be  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impos- 
sible wholly  to  overcoTue  the  inertia  of  custom, 
and  impracticable  to  check  all  attempts  at  com- 
bination which  seek  to  destroy  the  competitive 
jirinciple. 

Custom  and  sentiment  are  supposed  to  have  no 
place  in  business,  and  in  wholesale  transactions 
this  is  quite  true,  but  in  the  small  transactions 
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of  daily  life  they  have  a  large  place.  They 
owe  it  to  the  fact  that  we  are  slow  to  change 
acquired  liabits,  especially  where  tlie  gain  to  be 
secured  is  sliglit.  Thus  we  find  everywhere  cus- 
tomary prices  for  certain  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. The  fares  of  railroads,  ferries,  cabs,  street 
railways,  the  services  of  physicians  and  lawyers, 
the  fees  of  various  public  entertainments,  are 
governed  almost  whollj'  by  custom.  These  we 
accept  or  reject,  but  we  do  not  haggle  about 
them.  In  the  long  run,  competition  has  some- 
tliing  to  do  with  such  prices  or  w-ith  the  goods  or 
services  they  command,  but  in  each  individual 
transaction  it  hardly  enters  in  as  a  factor.  In 
the  sale  of  completed  commodities  competition 
works  out  its  eft'ects  most  clearly.  In  the  field 
of  production  it  works  amid  inherent  obstacles 
to  its  full  development,  and  cannot  liave  so  ab- 
solute a  scope.  Cajjital,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  is  not  migratory;  it  has  its  permanent 
instruments,  which  cannot  be  easily  uprooted  and 
transplanted.  The  farmer  is  not  free  to  leave 
his  farm  when  he  sees  a  chance  of  greater  profit 
elsewhere.  The  workman  is  not  free  to  pass 
from  one  employment  to  another,  for  he  may 
lack  the  requisite  training;  nor  is  he  often  free 
to  run  to  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 
Thus  the  immobility  of  capital  and  labor  acts  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  action  of  competition. 

If  the  freest  competition  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally  true  that 
such  competition  is  always  irksome  to  the  com- 
petitors. It  cannot  be  wondered  that  they  seek 
means  of  counteracting  its  force  through  com- 
bination. Such  a  combination  may  be  a  tacit 
understanding  such  as  frequently  exists  among 
local  dealers.  It  may  be  organized  in  great  ag- 
gregations of  capital,  which  seek  to  dominate 
entire  fields  of  productive  effort.  To  a  certain 
extent,  such  combinations  may  supplant  direct 
competition  as  a  regulative  principle,  but  they 
cannot  obliterate   it  entirely. 

Nor  is  the  regime  of  competition  absolutely 
free  from  interference  by  law  or  governmental 
authority.  Certain  of  the  older  economists  ve- 
hemently denounced  factory  legislation  as  an 
inroad  upon  the  domain  of  competition.  In  more 
recent  times  it  is,  however,  recognized  that,  while 
maintaining  free  competition  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  industrial  organization,  it  is  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  some  of  the  conditions  of 
competition  be  fixed  by  State  action.  Consult: 
Nettleton  (editor).  Trusts  or  Competition:  Both 
sides  of  the  great  question  in  business,  law,  and 
politics  (Chicago,  1900).  See  Labor  Legisla- 
tion; Political  Economy;  Monopoly;  Trades- 
Unions;  Trusts;  and  consult  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

COMPIEGNE,  kSN'pya'ny'  (Lat.  Compen- 
dium). A  town  in  the  Department  of  Oise, 
France,  on  the  river  Oise.  a  little  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Aisne,  and  33  miles  east-southeast 
of  Beauvais  (JNIap:  France,  J  2).  A  fine  stone 
bridge  crosses  the  river  at  this  point.  The  town 
is  irregularly  built,  but  is  picturesque  and  has 
a  remarkable  Gothic  Hotel  de  Ville.  with  museum 
and  library,  and  a  magnificent  palace  built  anew 
by  Louis  XV.  and  splendidly  fitted  up  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  again  by  Napoleon  III.,  both  of  whom 
often  occupied  it.  It  contains  a  library,  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  and  various  objects  of  interest. 
The  park  is  extensive,  and  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens is  the  beautiful   Forest  of  Comi)i?gne.  ex- 


tending over  altout  30,000  acres.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  place  are  rope-making,  boat-buildiug, 
and  weaving  hosiery.  There  is  considerable 
trade  in  wool,  grain,  and  cattle.  Population,  in 
1901,  14,009;  commune.  16,503.  Compi&gne  is 
mentioned  in  the  times  of  Clovis  under  the  name 
of  Compendium;  and  it  w'as  the  seat  of  several 
political  assemblies  and  ecclesiastical  councils. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  this  tuwn,  in  1430,  that 
Jeanne  d'Are,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  cajjtured, 
and  here,  in  ISIO,  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria  first  met,  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

COM'PITA'LIA,  or  LuDi  Compitalicii  (Lat., 
Compitulian  games,  from  rumpituni,  cross-road, 
from  competere,  to  coincide,  from  com-,  together 
+  petcrc,  to  seek) .  A  festival  in  Eome  in  honor 
of  lares  compitales,  the  divinities  presiding  over 
places  where  two  or  more  roads  meet.  Jlacro- 
bius  says  that  Tarquinius  Superbus  restored  the 
festival,  which  had  been  neglected,  and  sacrificed 
boys  as  a  part  of  the  sei-vices.  Human  sacrifices, 
if  ever  really  made,  did  not  survive  the  Tarquins  ; 
for.  after  their  expulsion,  garlic  and  poppies 
were  oiTcred.  Consult  Fowler,  Ronian  Festivals 
of  the  Period  of  the  Repnhlie   (London,  1889). 

COMPLAINT,  The.  A  collection  of  poems 
in  blank  verse,  by  Edward  Young  (1742),  better 
known  under  their  secondary  title,  ISiight 
Thoughts.  They  were  written  after  the  death  of 
his  stepdaughter  and  her  husband,  who  are  re- 
ferred to  under  the  names  of  Narcissa  and  Phi- 
lander. 

COMPLAINT  OF  MARS  AND  VENUS, 
The.  a  poem  by  Chaucer,  written  about  1380, 
containing  an  introduction  and  two  separate 
poems.  "The  Complaint  of  Mars"  and  "The  Com- 
plaint of  Venus."  At  the  conclusion,  the  author 
says  it  was  taken  from  the  French  of  'Graun- 
son.'  The  introduction  tells  how  Venus  and 
Mars  are  waked  by  'Phoebns's  Light,'  and  how, 
fearing  his  burning  rays,  Venus  flees  to  a 
cavern  in  the  tower  of  Ciclinius,  who  guards  her 
from  danger.  Wiile  she  is  there,  unknown  to 
Mars,  he  raves  about  the  universe,  making  com- 
plaint for  his  lost  love.  The  complaint  of  Venus 
is  hardly  an  answer  to  his  complaint,  but  rather 
a  regret  that  even  the  best  of  men  are  liable  to 
jealousy. 

COMPLAINT  OF  PITY,  The.  "How  Pitie 
is  dead  and  buried  in  a  gentle  Herte;"  a  poem 
by  Chaucer    ( 1 3fi7 1 . 

COMPLAINT  TO  HIS  PUBSE.  A  short 
serio-comii'  ])oem  of  twenty-one  lines  by  Chaucer; 
in  which,  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  he  entreats 
his  empty  purse  to  "Be  heavy  againe,  or  els 
mote  I  die."  The  poem  was  sent  as  an  appeal  to 
King  Henry  TV.,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
the  poet's  pension.  It  was,  by  some,  attributed 
to  Occleve. 

COMPLEAT  ANGLER,  The.  A  famous 
work  on  angling,  by  Izaak  Walton  (1653).  It  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  style;  parts  being  in  the 
form  of  conversations  between  Piscator,  Vena- 
tor, and  Viator — a  fisherman,  a  huntsman,  and 
a  pedestrian — interspersed  with  a  few  quaint 
old  songs. 

COMPLEMENT  (Lat.  complementtim,  that 
which  fills  up.  from  romplere.  to  fill  up,  from 
com-,  together  +  plere,  to  fill ;  connected  with 
Gk.  ■n-i/iTT'S.dvai,  pimplanai,   Skt.   piir,   par,  to   fill. 
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Litli.  pilaus,  OClmrch  Slav.  plUnu,  Olr.  Ion,  full,  llnii  uhitc  light  is  produced.  Tlii.s  can  be  ac- 
Clotli.  fulls,  UHG.  ful,  foil,  Ger.  roll,  AS.,  Eiig.  luiuplishcd  best,  perhaps,  witli  the  Ma.wvell  cnlor 
full).  Ill  mallieiiiatics,  that  which  com-  disk  wliere  a  disk  of  cardboard  coiiij)used  of 
pletes  a  given  magnitude  or  increases  it  segments  of  complementary  colors  is  rapidly 
to  the  value  of  a  fi.xed  magnitude.  In  rotated.  The  impressions  of  tlie  two  colors  fol- 
angular  measui'e  it  signities  the  angle  which,  low  each  otlier  so  rapidly  tliat  the  sensations  are 
added  to  a  given  angle,  produces  90°;  e.g.  30°  blended,  and  if  the  colors  are  used  in  the  right 
is  the  complement  of  00',  1"  is  the  complement  proportions  we  have  a  gray  tint  produced,  as  the 
of  80^,  45°  is  the  complement  of  45%  100°  of  luminosily  of  the  two  colors  eitlier  singly  or 
— 10^,  and  0°  of  S10°.  Such  pairs  are  called  jointly  is  not  so  great  as  tliat  of  a  white  surface 
complementary  angles.  The  aritlimctic  eomplc-  witli  whicli  it  would  be  compared.  Coniplemen- 
ment  of  an  integer  is  the  differen<-e  l)et\veen  tlie  tary  colors  vary  witli  tlie  liglit  by  which  they  are 
integer  and  the  ne.\t  higher  power  of  10 ;  e.g.  \  iewed,  and  arc  ditferent  when  seen  l)y  gasliglit 
40  is  the  arithmetic  complement  of  GO,  1  is  the  from  what  they  are  in  the  daytime.  The  explana- 
arithmetic  complement  of  99,  :i7o  of  625,  and  lion  is  to  be  found  in  Young's  theory,  where  tlie 
7  of  3.  The  complement  logaritlim,  or  'cologa-  color-sensation  is  considered  to  be  furnished  by 
rithm."  of  a  number,  is  the  logarithm  of  the  three  groups  of  nerves  corresponding  to  the  red. 
reciprocal  of  the  number,  or  the  complement  of  green,  and  violet-bhie  waves.  If  all  of  these 
the  logarithm  (of  the  given  number)  less  10.  nerves  are  stimulated  together,  the  .sensation  pro- 
See  LooARiTii.M.  dueed   is   that   of   white   light!     Consequently,   a 

If    tlirough    any   point   on    the    diagonal    of    a  certain    red    acts    on    the    red    nerves    while    its 

parallelogram    lines    are    drawn    parallel    to    the  corresponding    complementarv    color,    green-blue, 

sides,  four  parallelograms  are  formed.     The  two  would  stimulate  tlie  otlicr  set's  of  nerves,  and  the 

of    these    that    are    not    bisected    by    the    given  result  of  all  acting  together  would  be  the  sensa- 

diagonal     are   called    complements    of    the   given  Uon  of  white  light.     For  a  thorougli  discussion  of 

parallelogram.  this   subject,    which   may   be   appreciated   by  the 

COMPLEMENT.       In    music,     the     interval  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  of  physics, 

which   must   be   added   to   any  given   interval   to  consult  Rood,  Modern  C'liromalics,  a  new  edition 

complete  tlie  octave;  for  example,  a  fourth  is  the  of  which  was  published  (New  York,  1899)   under 

complement  of  a  fifth,  a  third  is  that  of  a  sixth,  the  title  of  A  Text-Book  of  Color.     See  Visr.vL 

etc.  SEXSATtox. 

COMPLEMENT.      In   nautical   language,   all         COMPLEXION     (OF..    Fr.    complexio,    from 

persons  designed   to  be  on  board  a   ship  for  the  I.at.  funijtkjio.  combination,   from  complecti,  to 

purposes    of    navigating    or    fighting    her,    or    to  entwine,    from    com-,    together    +     plectere,    to 

enable  her  to  carry  on  the  service  for  which  she  weave).     The  color  of  the   skin,  existing  in  the 

is   intended.     The  complement   includes   the   olfi-  epidermis  and  dependent  upon  certain   pigment- 

cers  and  crew;  but  the  latter  terms  apply  to  the  cells.    Those  persons  most  exposed  to  the  weather 

persons    actually    on    board,    while    the    former  and  least  under  the  inliuence  of  civilization  are 

applies  to  all   who  ulionld  be  on  board  if  there  usually    of    the    darkest    color.      Light    hair    is 

are  no  vacancies.  the    usual    accompaniment    of    white    and    thin 

COMPLEMENTARY  COLORS.  Colors  which,  ski":    w'"''"    "lark    hair    and    dark    complexions 

when  combined,  produce  white  light.     Examples  commonly   go  together.      There   does   not   appear 

of  pairs  of  such  colors  are'  given  in  the  follow-  to  be  any  anatomical  difference  in  the  skins  of 

instable;  persons  of  light  and  dark  complexions;   the  dif- 

pji^'j  Green-blue  f^rences  are  the  result  of   temperature,  climate. 

OranReV.V................V.......V.V...V...............!^  blue  and  exposure.     The  more  decided   differences   in 

Yellow Ultramarine  blue  skin-color  which  mav  be  called  racial — the  white 

Greeniph-Tellow Violet        r  xi       /-,  .  i.t '    i  t  e  i--\      at 

Qrpg„      ■  Purple  °f  '■"^  Caucasian,  the  brown  or  olive  of  the  ilon- 

,p,  ,  1,       I.  11-1         -ii  golian,  the  yellow  or  tawny  of  the  JIalayan.  tlie 

Ihese  colors  mav  be  observed   readily  with   a  "   ,     j,  .,       ,■         .    ,         i  *!     ui     i      c  i.\    '  \i  ■ 

,  ,     .  •      ,  1     •     J    ,•  1  i   r  red  of  the  .\mermd,  and  the  black  of  the  African 

simple   polariscope,   where   polarized   light   from  j    >      »     i-  ii  ^    i       -n 

^t";     ,.'       .        ,        \  c  11  ■         i      1  and  Austi-alian — are  apparently  connected  with 

a  >.icol  s  prism   (q.v. )   falls  upon  a  prism  of  calc-  .  ^    i      i       ■  i      ■  "  n  i 

,1  •        I  ■  1    u        -1  c  11.      1      11  ( eep-seated  physiologic  proces.ses  as  well   as  he- 

spar  and, glass,  in  which  bv  virtue  of  the  doubly  ,!.  '    '       ii  j-  i      i        i 

i       ^-  £    ii       '    1  /  tt       ■  reditarv    causes:    they   are    discussed    elsewhere, 

retracting   ]iower   of   the   calc-spar    (see   Light.  '        ^  •  ■ 

iy.iragraph  Donhle  Refraction)   there  is  furnished  ^''*'   ^f^t-^TOi.ooi. 

a   double   image   of   the   aperture   through   which         COMPLEX    NUMBER.       The    steps    m    the 

the  polarized  light  from  the  Nicol  passes.     If  a  growtli  of  the  number  system  of  algebra  may  eas- 

strip  of  selenite  lie  interposed  between  the  polar-  ily  be  illustrated  by  the  roots  of  e(piations.  thus; 
izing  prism  and  the  crystal,  the  two  images  re-         The  solution  of  the  equation   j  —  3  =  0   is   3. 

ferred    to   will   be   different   in   color,    one   shade  a    positive    integer    which    may    be    represented 

being  complementary  to  the  other.    These  strips  graphically  on  a  straight  line.     The  solution  of 

of   selenite   may   be   of  various   thicknesses,   and  the  equation  3j?  —  2  :=  0  is  %.  a   fraetio?i  which 

Avill   thus   produce   various   colors.     This   follows  may  also  be  represented  graphically  on  a  straight 

from  the  well-known  principle  that,  when  plane-  jj^p      rj^^  solution  of  x'— 2  =   0  is    \/2.  a.  surd 

polarized    light    is    transmitted    through    a    thin  „.],if.ii  ,„j,y  i,^  represented  bv  the  diagonal   of  a 

plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  the  ordinary  square  whose  side  is  1.     The  "solution  of  a-  +  2  = 

and   extraordinary   rays   when   examined   with   a  q  is  —2,  a  negative  number,  which  may  be  rep- 

donbly     refracting    analyzer    will     give     images  ypsented  on  a  straight  line  in  the  opposite  direc- 

briglitly  colored,   which   where   they   overlap   are  tion  from  that  of  the  positive  number.     But  the 

white,  showing  that  the  two  colors  are  coinple-  solution  of 

mentary.     If  two  coinplenientfln-  colors  are  com-  ■•   i     r>       n  ■      ,     ,/ — 5 i     -./o"  i/ — i" 

liined — and  it  must  be  remeniliered  that  the  colors  ,     ^        .         _  

themselves,  not  the  pigments,  are  here  meant —  called  an  imaginary  number.    The  symbol   V  —  1 
Vol.  v.— 10. 
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is  commonly  called  the  imaginary  unit,  and  is 
represented "  by  i.  All  numbers  containing  the 
factor  I  are  called  imaginary  numbers,  as  op- 
posed tq,  real  numbers ;  e.g. 

±  i,  ±z  '21,  =b3(,  .  .  .  .  ±  I »,    ±  V2  .  i 

are  imaginaries.  The  algebraic  sum  of  a  real 
number  and  an  imaginary  is  called  a  complex 
number:  e.g.  1  +  i.  2  —  4i,  and  in  general 
a  +  bi.  A  complex  variable  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  X  -!-  yi,  in  which  x  and  y  are  real 
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variables.  Complex  numbers  are  represented 
graphically  in  a  plane.  In  the  figure  the  real 
numbers  are  laid  off  on  the  axis  XX'  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  coefficients  of  i  on  the  axis 
YY'.  The  points  in  the  plane  corresponding  to 
these  coordinates  represent  the  complex  numbers. 
Tnus.  Pi  on  the  axis  represents  the  real  number  2, 
r~  represents  the  comijlex  number  3  +  2i,  P,  repre- 
sents 3i,  and  Pj  represents  —  1  —  3(.  Any  point 
and  the  origin  uniquely  determine  a  line-segment, 
or  vector,  called  the  modulus  of  the  complex  num- 
ber, and  this  may  also  be  taken  to  represent  the 
number.  In  the  figure,  the  moduli  are  OP,,  OP;, 
OP;,  OP,.  In  general,  the  modulus  of  a  com- 
plex number  n  -f-  bi  is  the  diagonal  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  sides  «  and  b ;  hence  its  absolute 
value  is  ^/a'  -\-  b".  Thus,  the  modulus  of 
3  -f  2i  (OP,  in  the  figure)  is  /9  +  4  or 
l/  13.  The  convention  as  to  the  direction  of  i 
is  a  reasonable  one :  for  since  multiplying  +  1 
by  —  1  revolves  it  through  ISO"  to  the  position 
—  1,  therefore  its  multiplication  by  one  of  the 
two  equal  factors  of  —  1,  viz.  i/  —  1,  may  be 
interpreted  as  revolving  it  through  90°.  There 
are  other  sufficient  reasons  for  this  convention, 
which  will  be  evident  to  one  who  studies  the 
subject.  The  complex  number  is  a  directed  mag- 
nitude; that  is,  it  has  both  extension  and  direc- 
tion in  its  plane.  This  is  best  understood  by 
considering  n  -i-  bi  in  the  form  rlcosS  -\-  i 
sin  6),  in  ■which  r  is  the  modulus  -^  cr  -f  W, 
and  8  is  the  amplitude.  In  the  figure,  cos  0  = 
6 


Two  complex  numbers  whicli  dift'or  only  in  the 
sign  of  the  imaginary  part  are  called  conjugates; 
e.g.  2  -y  'Ai  and  2  —  3(,  or.  in  general.  «  +  bi 
and  a — bi.  Complex  numbers  are  subject  to 
the  associative,  commutative,  and  distributive 
laws,  and,  when  combined  l)y  the  fundamental 
operations  of  algebra,  yield  im  number  not 
already  defined.  For  x  -f-  yi  represents  real 
numbeis  ^^•hen  y  =  0.  iniaginaries  when  a;  =  0, 
and  complex  numbers  when  x,  y  are  real  and 
not  zero.  Hence.  ,r  -f-  yi  becomes  a  convenient 
form  for  representing  general  numbers :  and 
instead  of  saying  that  every  equation  has  a  root, 
which  may  be  real,  imaginary,  or  complex,  we 
may  say  tliat  every  equation  has  a  root  x  -\-  yi. 
If,  in  plotting  the  successive  moduli  of  a  sum, 
the  second  modulus  is  drawn  from  the  end  of 
the  first,  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  so  on,  the  result  is  a  broken  line  which  may 
be  closed  by  connecting  the  last  point  with  the 
origin.  This  vector  is  called  the  sum.  Since  no 
side  of  a  polygon  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  rema.ining  sides,  the  modulus  of  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  complex  numbers  is  not  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  moduli.  This  is  expressed 
symbolically  thus : 

|Nn|<|N,|  +  |N,|+....|Nn-,| 

-Multiplying  r  (cosS  -f  inme)  by  r' (cosB'  +  i 
sine')  and  applying  the  formulas  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  sxim  of  two  angles  (see  Trigonom- 
etey),  the  product  is  (•/■'[coslff  -|-  $')  +  i  sin 
I  8  -|-  9')1.  Hence,  the  product  of  the  moduli  of 
two  complex  numbers  is  the  modulus  of  their 
product,  and  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  is  the 
amplitude  of  the  product.  Similarly-  for  h  com- 
plex numbers.  For  brevity,  let  /-cisS  =  r(cos9 
-h  i  sine),  then  r,  cis  fl, •  r,eise; '  .  .  rncis  ^n  =  i',' 
r,  •  ...  rncis  (^,  +  e,  -+-...  Sn I.  This  is  known 
as  De  iloivre's  theorem.  If  each  of  the  above  num- 
bers equals  the  first,  (r,cise,)  ii:=  r,  n  cis  nS,  or 
the    (itli    power    of   the    complex    number.      Th'e 

quotient   of  r,ci?e,   by   r»cise,   =.  —  cis(f?i — d^). 


V(i' 


b- 


,  sin  9  = 


Va-  +  b'- 


=  ( See  Trigonometry.  ) 


This  method  of  representing  the  complex  num- 
ber as  a  directed  magnitude  in  a  plane  was  at 
one  time  tho\ight  to  he  due  to  Argand.  and  hence 
the    figure    is    often    called    Argand's    diagram. 


and  {//■,  cisSj  =  -p/  r,  •  eia  —  f). 

By  observing  the  changes  in  the  modulus  and 
amplitude,  the  results  of  any  of  these  operations 
may  he  represented  graphically.  The  variation 
of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  x  +  yi,  due 
to  the  variation  of  x  and  y.  is  very  important 
in  the  theory  of  equations  and  functions.  Thus 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  every  equation 
lias  a  root  is  a  consequence  of  Cauchy's  theorem 
which  asserts  that  the  number  of  roots  of  any 
equation  comprised  within  a  given  plane  area 
is  obtained  by  dividing  by  2~  the  total  variation 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  function  corresponding 
to  the  complete  description,  by  the  complex  vari- 
able, of  the  perimeter  of  the  area. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  imaginary  is  found 
in  the  Stereometria  of  Hero  of  .\lexandria  (third 
century  B.C.).  Diophantus  (supposed  to  have 
llourislied  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. )  met  these 
numbers  in  his  algebraic  work,  but  failed  to  give 
an  explanation.  Bhaskara  (.^.n.  1114)  recognizes 
the  imaginary,  but  pronounces  the  roots  involv- 
ing V — 1  to  be  impossible.  Cardan  (1.545), 
in  his  A  rs  jrafina.  was  the  first  mathematician 
who  had  the  courage  to  use  the  square  roots  of 
negative  numbers  in  computation.  Bombelli, 
Giiard,   and   Descartes    (q.v.)    formulated   rules 
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for  the  use  of  such  (juantities  as  a  +!)t/ — 1, 
Ijut  fouiulefl  no  theory.  Wallis  (168.5)  made 
tlie  first  attempt  to  give  a  geometric  iiiterjjreta- 
tjon.  Euler  (1770)  still  regarded  these  (|uanli- 
ties  impossible.  Thus  it  was  reserved  for  Casper 
Wessel  (1797),  a  Xorwegian  surveyor,  to  invent 
a  graphic  treatment  of  eomph-x  numbers.  His 
method  is  contained  in  a  memoir,  presented  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of 
Denmark,  entitled  On  the  Analytic  Rcprc.icnta- 
lion  of  Direction.  For  the  early  development  of 
the  subject,  however,  credit  nnist  be  given  to 
Argand.  Gauss,  Servois,  and  others,  since  Wes- 
feel's  article  (i)ul)lished  in  1700  by  tlie  Royal 
Academy  ol'  Denmark)  did  not  a])pear  in  French 
until  1897.  one  hundred  years  after  its  presen- 
tation. Oauss  did  nnich  to  establish  tlie  under- 
lying principles.  Argand's  memoir  (ISOO),  un- 
questionably an  original  and  independent  pro- 
duction, supplied  the  graphic  theory  that  lay 
neglected  in  the  work  of  Wessel.  Francois,  Ser- 
vois, Gergonne.  and  Cauehy  did  much  to  correct 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors  and  to  generalize 
the  theory  of  directed  lines. 

Complex  number,  being  the  most  general  type 
of  algebraic  number,  has  come  to  occupy  the 
pUice  of  highest  importance  in  modern  analysis. 
It  has  led  in  recent  times  to  the  establishment 
of  the  theory  of  functions  (q.v. )  and  quaternions 
(q.v. ).  Consult:  Beman,  ""A  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  Jlathematics,"  in  the  Proceed inr/s  of  the 
American  Asxociation  for  the  Arlra)icenient  of 
•Science  (Salem.  1897)  ;  Cauehy,  fours  d'anah/se 
(Paris,  1821)  :  Warren,  A  Treatise  on  the  Geo- 
metric Representation  of  the  Hqiiare  Roots  of 
Xcgatire  Quantities  (Cambridge,  1827):  Chrvs- 
tal,  Algehra,  part  i.  (Edinburgh,  1889)  ;  Hankel, 
Vorlesunfien  iiber  die  complexcn  Zahlen  (Leip- 
zig, 1867);  Dur&ge,  Theorie  der  Functioncn 
einer  complexen  veriinderlichen  Grosse  (Leip- 
zig. 1873),  trans,  by  Fisher  and  Schwatt  as  Ete- 
ments  of  the  Throni  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable    (Philadelphia,   1896). 

COMPLU'VIUM.     See  Atrium;  Implvvium. 

COMPONE,  kom-po'na  (Fr.,  composed),  or 
GoBOXY.  In  heraldry,  a  term  describing  a  field 
or  charge  Iiearing  a  row  of  small  squares,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  metals  and  colors, 

COMPOSIT.ffi.  kom-poz'I-te  (Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  conipositns,  p.p.  of  componcre,  to  put  to- 
gether, from  com-,  together  +  ponerr,  to  ])ut, 
from  po-,  Gk.  a-6,  apo,  oft'  +  sinerc,  to  allow). 
An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  variously 
called  the  composite  family,  aster  family,  sun- 
flower family,  and  sometimes  divided  and  known 
as  the  chicory  and  thistle  families,  embracing 
nearly  1000  genera  and  more  than  11,000  species, 
making  it  the  largest  family  of  flowering  plants. 
Although  a  large  order,  the  flowers  of  the  Com- 
positiE  are  so  characteristic  and  distinctive  as 
not  to  be  confused  with  those  of  any  other  order, 
the  only  ones  bearing  even  a  superficial  resem- 
blance being  Dipsacere,  represented  with  us  by 
the  teasel. 

The  flowers  of  the  order  Compositic  are  rather 
small  and  are  grotiped  together  upon  a  ('oninion 
receptacle,  surroimded  hy  bracts  which  form  a 
leafy  or  scaly  invohicre.  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  flower.  The  conuuon  term 
'flower'  is  applied  to  the  aggregation  instead  of 
to  the  individtials  making  tip  the  so-called  'head.' 
The    flowers,    or    florets,    as    they    are    tisually 


known,  are  often  of  (wo  kinds,  those  of  the  cen- 
tral part  being  called  disk  florets,  and  those  of 
the  circumference  ray  florets.  These  often  differ 
in  size,  shape,  and  color,  and  the  disk  florets  are 
usually  fertile,  while  those  of  the  ray  are  often 
sterile,  or  at  least  without  stamens.  The  caly.v 
is  united  with  the. ovary,  and  its  divisions  crown 
the  ovary  with  awns,  teeth,  bristles,  etc  all  of 
which  are  called  the  pappus  (q.v.)  ;  or  the  pap- 
pus may  be  wholly  wanting.  The  coridla  is 
situated  above  the  ovary,  an<l  is  united  into  a 
tube  (tubular),  or  may  be  strap-shaped  (ligu- 
late),  both  forms  commonly  occnrring  in  the 
same  flower,  the  tubular  florets  com])osing  the 
disk,  and  the  ligulate  florets  the  rays  of  the 
'flower.'  The  corolla  may  be,  and  usually  is,  di- 
vided at  its  summit  into  five  teeth  or  lobes. 
The  stamens  are  usually  five  in  number,  and  are 
inserted  upon  the  corolla,  and  are  united  together 
by  their  anthers  into  a  tube  around  the  single 
style,  which  is  two-cleft  at  its  siniiniit.  The 
ovary  is  one-celled  and  one-ovulcd,  the  ovules 
ripening  into  a  dry  fruit  called  an  akene  or 
achene  (q.v.).  Growing  among  the  flowers 
are  often  found  numerous  bracts  which  are 
spoken  of  as  chaff  or  palete.  When  these  are  not 
present,  the  receptacle  is  said  to  be  naked.  The 
fonn  of  the  receptacle  may  vary  from  flat,  eon- 
vex,  conical,  or,  in  some  cases,  elongated  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  fonn  of  the 
corolla,  shape  of  the  receptacle,  presence  and 
nature  of  the  chaflT,  are  all  important  characters 
in  the  classiflcation  of  the  members  of  (his  order. 
The  plants  are  herbaceous,  shrubby,  or  even 
trees,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  plant  life  exists  to  any  extent,  and 
they  frequent  almost  every  condition  of  soil  and 
surroundings.  The  tree  forms  are  confined  to 
the  tropics,  many  of  the  shrubby  species  occur 
in  hot.  dry  regions,  while  the  herbaceous  species 
])revail  in  temperate  climates,  extending  well 
within  the  colder  zones.  In  general  the  leaves 
are  alternate  and  without  stipules,  but  are  some- 
times opposite  or  whorled;  or  they  may  all  be 
radical,  as  in  the  dandelion,  etc,  Numerous  sys- 
tems of  classification  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time,  that  of  Hoffmann  (with  some  modi- 
fication) being  the  one  most  current  at  present. 
HofTmann  divides  the  order  into  two  suliordcrs — 
TuljuJiflora.  in  which  the  disk  llorets  are  never 
ligulate.  and  Lir/iiliftora:,  in  which  all  the  florets 
.■ire  ligulate.  The  plants  of  the  first  stibdivision 
do  not  bear  any  latex  in  their  stems,  while  those 
of  the  second  are  conspictioiis  on  account  of  the 
milky  or  reddish-colored  juice  which  they  exude 
when  injured.  The  first  suborder  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  number  of  species.  The  two  great  di- 
visions are  again  subdivided  into  thirteen  tribes, 
as  follows:  Tubi'i.iflor.k:  (1)  Ternoniefr.  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Vernonia;  (2)  Eiipatoriew, 
embracing  Ageratum,  Eupatorium,  and  Mikania; 

(3)  Asterew,  the  principal  genera  of  which  are 
Aster,  Solidago.  Erigcron.  Bellis,  Baccharis;  etc: 

(4)  Inulew,  which  contains  among  its  prominent 
representatives  the  genera  Pluchea,  Filago,  An- 
tennaria,  Gnaphalium.  Inula,  llelichrysnm.  etc.; 

(.■>)  Helianthecr.  represented  in  our  flora  by 
Helianthus.  Silphium,  Iva.  Ambrosia.  Rudlieckia, 
Echinacea.  Coreopsis.  Bidens,  Xanthium,  Zinnia, 
Dahlia,  etc.:  (6)  Helenicre.  with  Actinella.  He- 
lenium.  Tagetes.  Gaillardia.  Dysodia.  etc.:  (7) 
AuthemidefF,  which  embraces  .\chillea,  Anthemis, 
.Matricaria,    Chrvsanthemiiiii.    'I'anacetum.    .Arte- 
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misia;  (8)  Senecionew,  represented  by  Senecio, 
Pctasites,  Arnica,  Caealia ;  (9)  Valeiidiilacea', 
typilicd  l)y  Calendula;  (10)  Arctolidew,  repre- 
sented by  Arctotis,  an  African  and  Australian 
genus;  (11)  Vynareie,  svliicli  embraces  the  genera 
Articuni,  Carduus,  Cnicus,  Cynara,  Onopordon, 
Centaurea,  etc.  (12)  Mutisiew,  not  found  in  the 
United  States,  but  represented  elsewhere  by 
Mutisia,  Gerbera,  etc. ;  and  Liguliflore.i;,  with 
(13)  Ck-horiew,  represented  by  Cichorium,  Tra- 
gopogon,  Picris,  Hieraceuni,  Leontodon,  Taraxa- 
cum, Lactuca,  Sonchus,  Chondrilla.  etc.  When 
the  large  niniiber  of  species  of  this  family  are 
considered,  a  small  proportion  only,  aside  from 
those  cultivated  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  are 
found  to  be  of  economic  importance.  Among  the 
most  important  may  be  mentioned  chicory,  dan- 
delion, lettuce,  salsify,  artichokes  (both  globe 
and  Jerusalem ) ,  sunflowers,  tansy,  chamomile, 
etc.  Many  are  grown  for  their  flowers.  When 
cultivated  the  disk  flowers  are  often  changed  in 
form,  and  the  flowers  are  then  said  to  be  doubled, 
as  in  the  case  of  dahlias,  zinnias,  asters,  chry- 
santhemums, coreopsis,  etc.  Medicinal  proper- 
ties are  claimed  for  many,  as  arnica,  worm- 
wood, elecampane,  artemisia.  coltsfoot,  tussilago, 
blessed  thistle,  etc.  The  seeds  of  a  number  con- 
tain oil  that  is  of  importance,  as  the  sunflower, 
madia,  etc. 

The  plants  of  this  order  exhibit  a  number  of 
interesting  adaptations  in  their  natural  history. 
The  Composita-  are  generally  considered  as  the 
highest  expression  of  development  in  the  plant 
world,  and  they  exhibit  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions by  which  they  have  become  the  most  nu- 
merous and  aggressive  of  all  plants.  In  many 
genera  the  gradations  between  species  are  so  con- 
fusing as  to  make  their  proper  classification  well- 
nigh  imjjossible.  The  distribution  of  the  fruit  has 
been  brought  about  by  many  special  modifica- 
tions. In  the  dandelion,  thistle,  and  others,  the 
calyx  develops,  after  tlie  fertilization  of  the 
flower,  into  a  plumose  pappus  by  which  the  fruits 
are  scattered  by  the  winds.  In  the  tickseed  and 
bur-marigold  tlie  acheiies  are  crowned  with  sev- 
eral barbed  awns  that  catch  in  the  hairs  of  ani- 
mals and  the  clothing  of  man,  aiding  materially 
in  their  wide  dissemination.  In  the  burdock  and 
cockle-bur  the  involucre  is  furnished  with  curved 
hooks  which  serve  to  aid  in  the  dispersal  of  these 
plants.  Other  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  !Madia, 
the  tarweeds,  are  covered,  especially  upon  their 
involucres,  with  a  very  thick  adhesive  exudation 
that  adheres  to  anything  with  which  the  seeds 
come  in  contact,  and  these  are  carried  away  often 
to  great  distances. 

The  means  devised  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
flowers  is  admirably  adapted  to  secure  numerous 
progeny.  The  flowers  being  small  and  crowded 
together,  several  can  take  advantage  of  the  visit 
of  a  single  insect  laden  with  ])ollen.  Some  are 
wind-pollenized,  their  close  position  aiding  in  it. 
The  mechanism  of  the  individual  flower  for  pol- 
lination is  curiously  perfect.  When  the  flower 
ojX'ns,  the  style,  with  itsstigmatic  surfaces  close- 
ly pressed  together,  forces  its  way  out  through 
the  stamen-tube,  earning  the'  pollen  out  where 
it  can  come  in  contact  with  insect  visitors  or  be 
blo\m  away  by  the  wind.  .\t  this  time  the  flower 
is  not  ready  lor  its  own  fertilization.  When  re- 
ceptive, the  style  has  ))rotruded  from  the  tube 
and  the  stigmas  separate,  curving  backward.  If 
they  do  not  receive  pollen   from  another  flower 


to  thus  secure  the  desired  cross-fertilization, 
they  continue  to  curl  backward  until  they  come 
in  cont;ict  with  the  pollen,  some  of  which  still 
remains  upon  their  own  style,  and  tliey  thus  be- 
come self-fertilized.  In  this  way  the  setting  of 
seed  is  assured  to  every  flower.  In  conclusion, 
the  reniarkal)le  success  of  this  order  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  the 
massing  of  the  flowers,  resulting  in  greater  con- 
spicuousness,  to  attract  insect  visitors,  one  visit- 
or fertilizing  numy  flowers;  a  simple  floral  mech- 
anism to  protect  and  distribute  the  pollen,  and 
the  special  devices  described  above  to  secure  the 
dispersal  of  the  seeds.  See  articles  on  various 
memliers  of  the  order. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS.     See  Primes. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.     See  Column. 

COMPOSITE  SHIPS.  Ships  built  with  iron 
or  steel  frames  and  wooden  planking.  In  some 
eases  the  framing  is  stiffened  by  keel-plates, 
stringers,  deck-plates,  longitudinals,  etc.  The 
planking  is  bolted  to  the  frames,  and  sometimes 
additionally  pinned  edgewise  to  the  planks  on 
each  side.  It  is  almost  invariably  sheathed  with 
copper  as  a  protection  against  fouling— indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  to  provide  against  fouling  that  ships 
are  composite  built.     See  SHirnLiLUixu. 

COMPOSITION  (from  OF.,  Fr.  composltimi, 
from  Lat.  i-oiiiiiositio,  connection,  from  compo- 
iicre,  to  put  together) .  In  painting,  that  ordered 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  of  color  and 
line,  which  shall  directly  impress  the  beholder 
with  tile  thought  and  idea  the  artist  wishes  to 
express.  The  most  important  requisite  of  com- 
position is  unity.  Every  object  must  form  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  whole,  and  be  in  distinct 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  As  Millet 
said:  "A  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece,  and 
people  and  things  should  be  there  for  an  end." 
\\'hatever  their  color  or  shajie,  all.  objects  in  the 
picture  should  be  seen  under  like  conditions  of 
light,  shade,  and  atmosphere.  There  should  be 
some  object  or  objects  of  special  interest,  to 
which  the  remainder  of  the  picture  should  be 
strictly  subordinated. 

The  subject  treated  and  the  indi\iduality  of 
the  artist  usually  determine  the  composition  of 
a  picture.  There  are,  however,  some  generally 
accepted  maxims  in  regard  to  linear  composition 
which  should  be  mentioned.  The  perpendicular 
line  is  one  of  dignity  and  severity,  and  its  pre- 
dominance in  a  picture  produces  a  simple, 
majestic  eft'eet  (e.g.  the  early  Italian  portraits). 
The  predominance  of  the  horizontal  line  produces 
an  efl'ect  of  repose  or  solemnity,  as  is  seen 
in  the  composition  of  most  landscapes.  The 
tlowing  or  waving  line  is  the  line  of  beauty  and 
grace,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  is  esteemed  so'  important. 

There  have  been  many  theories  of  composition, 
more  or  less  arl)itrary.  The  Italians  generally 
use  the  pyramidal  composition,  in  which  the 
!Madonna  forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  with  a 
balanced  group  of  standing  or  kneeling  saints 
on  either  side,  .^s  art  advanced,  they  also  used 
the  oval  eom])osition,  in  which  the  figures  form  a 
circle  on  the  canvas  (e.g.  Raphael's  "Madonna 
della  Sedia").  the  arch  (Correggio's  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin"),  the  diamond  shape  (Sistine 
IMadoniia  ) .  and  others.  In  landscape  the  themes 
of  composition  were  even  more  numerous.  In 
modern    composition    there    is   greater    freedom. 
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llip  artist  following  his  own  inclination.    Xever- 

tliek'ss,  lie  usually  leans  upon  some  well-estab- 
lished prineiiiles,  altliou^h  lie  may  not  lie  eou- 
seious  of  them,  siiiee  analysis  is  the  work  of  the 
eritic  rathei»  than  of  the  artist.  Millet  is  an 
exeelleiit  exaiiiiile  of  a  free  and  original  method 
of  eomposition  in  the  modern  sense.  Consult: 
Van  Dyke,  J.  C,  Art  for  Art's  Sake  (New  York, 
1001);  Blane,  Urnnnnairc  des  arts  de  dcssin 
(Paris,  18S2)  ;  Burnett,  Practical  Treatise  on 
Paiiitiii'i   (I.ondon,   1880). 

COMPOSITION    AND    BESOLUTION    OF 
FORCES   AND   MOTIONS.      Sec   Mecii.v.mcs. 

COMPOSITION   WITH   CREDITORS.      In 

law,  an  arrangement  made  by  a  failing  debtor 
W'itli  several  or  all  of  his  creditors,  by  whieli  they 
accept  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  their 
claims  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the 
whole.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a 
single  creditor  that  the  latter  will  (lischarge 
the  former  from  all  liability  upon  the  former's 
jiayment  of  a  part  of  the  debt  is  void  by  common 
law,  because,  it  is  said,  this  pa\anent  is  no  con- 
sideration, for  the  creditor's  promise  to  relinquish 
the  balance  of  the  debt,  being  only  a  payment 
of  what  the  debtor  already  owed  and  was  legally 
boimd  to  pay.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor 
and  several  or  all  of  his  creditors  possesses  an 
additional  element.  Such  an  agreement  is  bind- 
ing upon  all,  it  is  said,  because  eiu-h  creditor 
jironiiscs  to  release  the  balance  of  !iis  claim, 
over  and  above  the  percentage  paid  to  him,  in 
consideration  of  such  payment  and  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  promises  of  other  creditors  to 
do  likewise.  It  is  held  to  be  the  substitution  of 
a  new  agreement  with  different  jiarties  for  an  old 
debt.  If  any  of  the  creditors  entering  into  such 
a  eomiJOsition  agreement  stijiulates  secretly  ^\  ith 
the  debtor  for  a  preference  to  himself,  his  stijju- 
lation  is  void.  Bankruptcy'  statutes  often  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  composition  proceedings 
between  the  bankrupt  and  his  creditor.  See 
Bankruptcy  ;  Contract. 

COMPOST  (OF.  composte.  It.  composta,  Por- 
tug.  coinitosto,  mixture,  from  Lat.  coiiipo>icrc, 
to  put  together).  A  mixture  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terials which  has  been  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Composts  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  animal 
manures  or  other  readily  putrescible  substances 
with  peat  (q^v. ),  straw,  leaves,  road-scrapings, 
mud,  loam,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  causing 
fermentation  and  chemical  changes,  which  will 
render  these  substances  more  active  as  fer- 
tilizers than  they  were  in  their  original  con- 
dition. Similar  results  are  sometimes  brought 
.about  by  the  use  of  ashes,  lime,  marl  (qq.v.), 
alkali  salts,  etc.  Frequently  also  preservative 
substances,  such  as  gypsum,  kainit,  super- 
phosphate (qq.v),  etc.,  are  added  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrogen  in  the  free 
state,  \\'liich  is  likely  to  occur  during  fermen- 
tation. Composting  is  thus  not  only  a  means 
of  rendering  the  constituents  of  various 
more  or  less  inert  materials  more  available  as 
plant  food,  but  also  of  preventing  loss  of  the 
most  valuable  constituent  of  manures,  viz.  nitro- 
gen. A  compost  which  was  formerly  quite  popu- 
lar consists  of  alternate  layers  of  h.arnyard 
manure.  1  part,  and  peat,  1-.5  parts,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  fermen- 
tative power  of  the  manure.  In  this  mixture 
the  peat  prevents  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  the 


valuable  manure  liquids,  and  the  manure  sets  up 
a  fermentation  in  the  peat  which  greatly .  in- 
crea.ses  the  availability  of  the  inert  nitrogen 
in  which  this  niat<'rial  is  comiiaralively  rich. 
\\  hen  lime,  ashes,  or  lime  and  salt  mixtures  are 
substituted  for  manure  in  the  peat  compost,  the 
alkaline  character  of  these  substances  jiromotes 
the  decomposition  of  the  peat  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  manure.  In  case  of  the  lime  and 
salt  mixture  the  reaction  between  the  lime  and 
the  salt  (XaCl)  results  in  the  formation  of 
caustic  sod.a  (NaOH),  which  is  especially  active 
in  bringing  about  decomposition  of  the  peat.  A 
recommended  formula  fur  this  compo.st  is  .")0 
cords  of  peat,  100  bushels  of  lime,  and  17 
bushels  of  salt.  IMake  a  brine  of  the  salt  and 
slake  the  lime  in  it  to  a  fine  dry  powder,  using 
about  one  bushel  of  salt  to  six  of  lime,  spread 
the  slaked  lime,  while  still  hot,  over  the  peat, 
which  should  be  in  layers  about  si.x  inches  thick. 
Continue  the  alternate  layers  of  peat  and  lime 
until  the  heap  is  four  to  live  feet  high.  By 
substituting  muriate  of  jjotash  for  salt  in  the 
above  mixture  the  same  result  is  accomplished 
and  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  fertilizing  con- 
stituent, potash,  is  added  to  the  manure.  The 
fermenting  compost  heap  has  been  utilized  for 
the  reduction  of  bones  (q.v.)  and  ground  mine- 
ral phosphates;  and  meat,  fish,  slaughter-house 
refuse,  etc.,  are  sometimes  incorporated  in  it, 
but  composts  containing  any  considerable  amount 
of  the  latter  substances  are  likely  to  be  very 
oifensive.  ^loreover,  these  materials  are  less 
benefited  by  the  process  than  more  inert  sub- 
stances. Composting  is  an  eti'ective  means  of 
'killing,'  i.e.  destroying  the  germinating  power 
of  cottonseed  intended  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
Innumerable  formulas  for  composts  have  been 
jirojiosed,  some  of  which  have  attained  consider- 
able celebrity.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  peat  composts  referred  to 
above,  Furman's  formula  for  cotton,  which  is  as 
follows:  Barnyard  manure,  7.50  pounds:  cotton- 
seed, 750  pounds;  acid  phosphate,  ,'5()7  pounds; 
kainit,  133  pounds.  The  plan  of  compo.sting 
these  materials,  which  well  illustrates  the 
methods  of  composting  in  general,  is  briefly  as 
follows:  Put  dow^l  on  an  impen-ious  dirt  floor 
first  a  layer  of  manure,  then  of  cottonseed,  and 
lastly  of  acid  phosphate,  in  the  proportions 
given,  distribtiting  the  kainit  throughout  the 
different  layers.  Repeat  the  layers  to  any  de- 
sired extent  and  cover  the  heaj)  with  absorbent 
earth.  The  heap  should  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
and  if  made  in  the  autumn  should  stand  until 
spring,  when  it  is  dug  down,  mixed,  and  ajijilied. 
Although  composting  furnishes  a  valuable  means 
of  convcrtin.g  waste  materials  of  the  farm  into 
more  active  and  better-balanced  fertilizers,  the 
labor  involved  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  prac- 
tice of  doubtful  economy  for  general  agricultural 
purposes,  especially  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  concentrated  and  active  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  (See  ilANURf>  and  :\1anlkix(-..) 
Composts  have  been  recommended  especially  for 
use  on  grass  lands  and  on  stiff  soils,  or  on  those 
deficient  in  humus.  They  find  their  greatest  use- 
fulness, however,  in  horticultural  operations — 
for  plant-beds,  potting,  and  for  use  on  vines, 
fruits,  etc.,  which  might  be  injured  by  more  con- 
centrated fertilizers.  Perennial  plants,  or  those 
having  long  periods  of  .srowth,  will  utilize  the 
fertilizing   matter   of   composts   to   the   best    ad- 
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vantage.  Composts  are  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
forcing  of  quifk-growing  crojis  as  toiiimereial 
fertilizers.  For  specific  directions  for  preparing 
dift'erenl  kinds  of  i-omposts,  consult :  Dana, 
Muck  Mainitil  for  fiiniifrs  (4tli  ed..  New  York, 
ISoS)  ;  Storcr,  Ayricull ure  in  ISomc  of  its  lie- 
J(itio)if:  mill  Chemistry  (7th  ed.,  New  York, 
1897)  ;  .Johnson,  Peril  and  its  Uses  as  Fertilizer 
<ind  Fuel  (New  York.  1800)  :  Sempers.  Manures: 
How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them  (Philadel- 
phia.  1S03). 

COM  POSTEL'LA,  Order  of  Saint  J.\mes 
OF,  or  Order  of  Saint  James  of  the  .Sword. 
An  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain.  To  defend  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims  that  thronged  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  at  Compostella  (Santiago),  in 
Galicia,  Spain,  from  the  Moors,  thirteen  noble- 
men formed  themselves  into  a  military  Order, 
under  the  ausjjices  of  the  Pope,  in  1175.  With 
time  the  Order  rose  to  immense  power  and 
wealth.  It  fought  valorously  in  all  the  Moorish 
wars,  and  exercised  great  political  influence. 
But  its  rich  towns  and  abbeys  tempted  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  who  took  possession  of  its 
]jroperty  in  1403  and  held  it  until  1.522,  when  a 
Papal  bull  vested  the  jjermanent  grand-master- 
ship in  the  Crown. 

COMPOTJND,  t'lmiicAL.     See  Chemistry. 

COMPOUND  ANIMALS.  Such  animals  as 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  morphological  units, 
called  persons,  which  are  organically  connected 
throughout  life.  The  connection  results  from  a 
budding  process,  in  which  the  l)uds  never  become 
separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Compoimd 
animals  are  found  among  protozoans,  sponges, 
coelenterates,  certain  flatworms  (planarians  and 
tapeworms),  bryozoans.  .some  annelids  (Syllis), 
and  timicates.  The  degree  of  connection  varies. 
When  it  is  loose  the  complex  is  called  a  stock ; 
when  close  a  corm,  as  in  sponges.  !Most  com- 
pound animals  are  sessile,  but  the  siplionophores, 
Hatworms.  and  some  tunicates  swim  free.  The 
opposite  of  this  tenn  is  'simple  animals.' 

COMPOTJND  DUPLE  TIME.    See  Time. 

COMPOUND  FRACTURE.  A  fracture  of 
a  bone  accompanied  by  a  wound  which  opens 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  break  in  the 
bone.  Infection  of  the  bone  being  thus  rendered 
possible,  a  compovuid  fracture  is  more  serious 
tlian  a  simple  fracture.     See  Fracture. 

COMPOUNDING  OF  FELONY.  The  offense 
of  taking  value  for  forbearing  to  prosecute  a 
felony.  This  offense  is  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Compounding  of  informations 
upon  penal  statutes,  and  compounding  of  mis- 
demeanors, are  also  illegal,  and  are  punishable 
in  a  lighter  degree.  In  Great  Britain  Die  com- 
pounding of  misdemeanors  is  permitted  in  some 
cases  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  affecting  private  (and 
not  public)  rights.  Accepting  a  promissory  note 
signed  by  a  party  guilty  of  larceny,  as  a  consider- 
ation for  not  prosecuting,  is  enough  to  constitute 
the  offense;  but  the  mere  retaking  of  stolen 
goods  by  the  owner  is  not  an  offense,  unless  it  is 
agreed  that  the  thief  is  not  to  be  prosecuted.  A 
note  or  other  obligation  given  in  consideration 
of  stopping  a  criminal  prosecution  or  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  is  void.  See  Crimin.\l 
Law,  and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
there. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST.     See  Interest. 

COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE.  See  .Micro- 
scope. 

COMPOUND  TRIPLE  TIME.    See  Time. 

COMPRADOR'  (Sp.,  I'ort.,  purchaser).  In 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  a  man  who 
contracts  for  the  sujjply  of  provisions  to  ships. 

COMPRESSED  AIR.  See  Power  Trans- 
mission ;  Air  Compressor:  Compressed- Air 
Engine;  Compressed-Air  Locomotive;  Pneu- 
matic Tools;  Pneum.^tic  Dispatch. 

COMPRESSED-AIR  ENGINE.     An  engine 

using  as  a  mutur  lluid  air  to  which  a  degree 
of  energy  lias  been  imparted  by  compression  by 
mechanical  means.  \Vhen  atmospheric  air  is 
compressed  in  an  air  compressor  (see  Air  Com- 
pressor) energy  is  stored  in  it  which  is  avail- 
able for  work  in  a  piston  motor  just  as  in  the 
energy  stored  i;i  steam.  Any  form  of  engine 
which  will  ojierate  with  steam  as  a  motive  fluid 
will  also  operate  with  compressed  air  as  a  motor 
fluid,  that  is.  a  steam-engine  will  become  a  com- 
pressed-air engine  simply  by  disconnecting  the 
steam  boiler  and  substituting  a  receiver  or 
reservoir  of  compressed  air.  Compressed  air  is, 
however,  employed  to  replace  steam  only  under 
those  conditions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
transmit  the  motor  fluid  to  motors  located  at 
scattered  points  some  distances  from  the  source 
of  supply.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  while 
it  is  not  possible  to  convey  steam  through  pipes 
or  to  carry  it  in  inclosed  vessels  for  long  dis- 
tances without  a  great  loss  of  energy  due  to 
condensation,  it  is  practicable  to  do  this  with 
compressed  air.  with  a  comparatively  small  loss 
of  energy  if  the  air  be  heated  Ijefore  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  motors  at  the  end  of  its  journey.' 
Hence,  compressed-air  engines  are  practically 
always  motors  of  sjiecial  tonus  for  performing 
special  operations,  and  are  usually  of  small  size. 
For  descriptions  of  the  various  special  forms  of 
compressed  -  air  engines  in  common  use,  see 
Drills  ;  Pneumatic  Tools  ;  Power  Transmis- 
sion; Street  Bailways. 

COMPRESSED  -  AIR     LOCOMOTIVE.      A 

locomotive  engine  in  wliicli  air  luider  pressure 
takes  the  place  of  steam  as  the  propulsive  force. 
Compressed-air  locomotives  occupy  a  rather  limit- 
ed field  of  usefulness  at  present,  their  chief  ap- 
])lications  being  street-railway  propulsion  on  a 
limited  scale,  mine,  quarry,  and  tunnel  haulage 
and  haulage  around  cane  plantations,  saw-mills, 
cotton-presses  and  warehouses,  textile-works, 
and  powder-mills,  where  the  risk  of  fire  has  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  Structurally,  a  com- 
])ressed-air  locomotive  has  the  same  form  of  pro- 
pelling mechanism  as  a  steam  locomotive,  but  in 
place  of  the  boiler  there  are  tanks  for  holding 
compressed  air,  these  tanks  being  recharged  at 
intervals  at  a  stationary  air-compressor  plant. 
A  brief  description  of  the  use  of  compressed-air 
locomotives  for  street-railway  propulsion  and 
for  mine  haulage  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
two  distinctive  classes  of  these  motors. 

Street-Railway  Locomotives.  Niimerous  at- 
tenqits  have  been  made,  in  the  United  States,  to 
employ  compressed-air  locomotives  for  projiel- 
ling  street-railway  cars;  but.  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  lines  operating  under  special  con- 
ditions, these  att^-mpts  have  all  resulted  in  com- 
mercial   failures.      Probablv   tlie    most    extensive 
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experiments  have  been  conducted  in  New  York 
City,  on  some  of  the  railway  lines  crossing  the 
city  from  east  to  west.  In  all  of  tliesc  o.vpcri- 
ments  a  locomotive  car  has  been  cmployetl  carry- 
ing the  tanks  underneath  the  seats  or  under  the 
floor  of  the  car.  In  Europe  the  Mekarski  sys- 
tem of  compressed-air  street-car  locomotion  has 
been  used  api)arently  with  considerable  success 
in  Paris,  France,  and  Berne,  Switzerland.  A 
special  feature  of  the  ilekarski  system  is  the 
heating  of  the  air.  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
temperature,  by  passing  it  through  superheated 
water  at  330°  F.  The  air  thus  becomes  saturated 
with  steam,  which  subsequently  partly  con- 
denses, its  latent  heat  being  absorbed  by  the 
expanding  air.  The  pressure  used  at  Berne  in 
the  car  reservoirs  is  440  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  engine  is  constructed  like  an  ordinary  steam 
tramway  locomotive,  and  drives  two  coupled 
axles  spaced  .5.2  feet  apart.  It  has  a  pair  of 
outside  horizontal  cylinders,  5.1  by  8.0  inches: 
four  coupled  wheels.  2"io  inches  in  diameter. 
The  total  weight  of  the  car,  including  compressed 
air,  is  7 '4  tons.  The  storage-tanks  consist  of 
ten  sheet-iron  cylinders  with  an  aggregate  capa- 
city of  6414  feet  of  compressed  air.  The  cars 
will  run  for  four  miles  without  refilling  the 
reservoirs.  On  the  Paris  lines  the  pressure  used 
is  54"  pounds,  and  the  cars  make  trips  of  seven 
miles   without   refilling  the   reservoirs. 

Mining  Locojiotives.  As  generally  con- 
structed, the  air  for  mining  locomotives  is  stored 
in  one  or  two  steel  tanks  having  a  cubic  capacity 
designed  for  the  length  of  run,  weight  of  ti'ain, 
grades,  etc.  These  tanks  usually  occupy  the 
space  that  the  boiler  does  on  an  ordinary  steam- 
locomotive.  The  air  from  the  main  tank  or 
tanks  is  conducted  through  copper-i)ipe  connec- 
tions to  an  auxiliary  reservoir  of  suitable  diam- 
eter. The  pressure  in  this  auxiliary  tank  can  be 
regulated  (usually  150  pounds)  anywhere  from 
30  pounds  U])  to  300  pounds,  as  required.  The 
air  is  reduced  and  controlled  from  the  main 
tank  by  a  reducing-valve  and  stop-valve,  and  can 
be  regulated  to  any  jiressure  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  when  once  set,  a  constant  pressure  is 
maintained  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The  air 
is  fed  to  the  engine  cylinders  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir.  Cora])ressed-air  locomotives  for  in- 
dustrial uses  are  built  substantially  the  same 
as  mining  locomotives. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  types  of  compressed-air  locomotives  are.  the 
compressed-air  motor  car  for  street-railway 
propulsion  and  the  compressed  -  air  locomotive 
proper  for  mine,  plantation,  and  factory  haul- 
age. In  both  forms  the  prime  motive  power  is 
steam,  whose  energy  as  it  conies  from  the  boiler 
is  emploved  first  to  drive  the  air  compressors: 
and.  second,  as  stored  in  the  compressed  air.  to 
propel  the  car  motor  or  locomotive  proper.  See 
Air  CoiiPRESsoR.s  and  CoMTRESSEn-AiR  Engine. 

COMPRESSED  -  AIR  TREATMENT.  A 
term  applied  to  the  ii-^e  of  air  under  pressure  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  The  treatment  is  admin- 
istered in  one  of  the  following  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by 
causing  the  patient  to  enter  an  air-tight  chamber, 
in  which  air  is  forced  under  pressure  till  the 
desired  density  is  obtained:  (2)  by  causing  the 
patient  to  enter  a  cabinet  in  which  he  is  seated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  receive  into  his  mouth 
the  end  of  a  tube  which,  passing  through  the 
front  of  the  cabinet,  connects  the  cavity  of  his 


lungs  with  the  outside  atmosphere,  while  an 
apparatus  on  the  roof  of  the  cabinet  i^  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  jiump  air  out  of  tiio  cabinet.  In  the 
airtiglit  room,  the  pressure  upon  all  parts  of 
the  patient's  body,  including  the  lung-cavity,  is 
the  same.  In  the  cabinet,  tlie  pressure  within 
the  lung-cavity  is  many  times  greater  than  on 
the  rest  of  the  body,  tlius  causing  great  exj)an- 
sion  of  tlie  lungs  and  cliest.  The  latter  treatment 
relieves  collapse  of  pulmonary  vesicles  and  con- 
solidations, in  many  cases ;  the  former  treatment 
is  said  to  cause  increased  absorption  of  o.vvgen 
and  an  improved  function  of  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane of  tile  respiratory  tract.  Both  methods 
of  treatment  are  used  in  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  former  also  in  elironic  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  at  certain  water-cures.  See  Tubebcu- 
LO-sLS ;  t^Ai.s.soN  Disease. 

COMPRESSIBILITY  {from  Lat.  cotnprcs- 
siis,  p.p.  of  compriinere,  to  compress,  from  com-, 
together  +'  premere,  to  press).  That  property 
of  bodies  by  'which  they  admit  of  being  pressed 
into  less  space  than  they  otiierwise  occupy.  It 
is  measured  by  the  relative  change  of  volume 
produced  by  the  ajiplication  of  unit  pressure. 
The  particles  composing  bodies  are  in  all  cases 
at  greater  or  less  distance  from  one  another: 
and  whatever  brings  the  particles  closer  together 
diminishes  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  body.  This 
mav  be  effected  by  various  agencies,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  witlidrawal  of  lieat.  but  the  eft'ect 
is  called  compression  only  when  it  Is  caused  by 
mechanical  force,  as  by  pressure  or  by  percus- 
sion. All  bodies  are  compressible,  but  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Solids  and  liquids  wei'e  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  incomjiressible ;  more  accu- 
rate experiments,  however,  have  proved  that  this 
is  not  the  case;  water,  f<u'  instance,  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  15,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
loses  one-twentieth  of  its  volume.  Gases,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  strikingly  compressible,  and 
by  means  of  a  common  air-pump  a  very  large 
amount  of  air  can  be  forced  into  the  space 
of  one  cubic  inch.  The  variation  of  the  volume 
of  a  gas  with  the  pressure  is  expressed  by  tlie 
law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte.  See  Gasqs; 
IMoLECULES — Molecular  Weights. 

COMPRESSOR.  An  instrument  used  on  ship- 
board for  temporarily  cheeking  the  running  of 
the  anchor-chain.  It  consists  usually  of  a  curved 
arm  pivoted  at  one  end  and  arranged  to  be  swiuig 
across  the  under  side  of  the  chain-pipe  through 
the  deck  and  grip  the  chain  by  pressing  it 
against  the  lip  of  the  pipe.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  an  attachment  to  old-type  guns  for 
checking  the  recoil  by  squeezing  two  or  more 
surfaces  together  and  tluis  increasing  the  friction. 


COMPRESSOR. 


Air.    See  Air  C'ompre.ssor. 

COMPROMISE   MEASURES  OF   1850.   or 

Omxiui-.s  Bill.  A  name  popularly  given  to  a 
series  of  measures  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1850,  directed  to  a  general  .settle- 
ment of  certain  questions  arising  out  of  the 
struggle  over  slavery.  The  aflirmance  of  Ameri- 
can rights  in  the  Oregon  territory,  by  the  Treaty 
of  1840  with  England,  and  the  acquisition  of  still 
larger  territories  from  IWexico  by  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (q.v).  made  urgent  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  suitable  governments  for  this 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  made  acute  the 
controversy  between  North  and  South  over  the 
securing    of    acceptable     provisions     concerning 
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slavery  in  the  statutes  organizing  such  govern- 
ments. One  pliase  of  this  controversy  ended 
with  President  Polk's  approval,  August  14,  1848, 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  territorial 
government  in  Oregon  with  a  prohibition  against 
slavery.  With  reference  to  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  jMexieo,  the  problem  was  compli- 
cated b}'  the  fact  that  !Me.Kico  had  abolished 
slavery  in  lier  dominions,  by  the  question 
whether  the  line  of  the  ^lissouri  Compromise 
(q.v. )  extended  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  by  the 
question  whellicr  Congress  might  admit  into  the 
Union  a  State  which  had  not  j)assed  through  the 
Territorial  stage  of  organization.  The  necessity 
of  an  early  decision  was  emphasized  by  the  sud- 
den peopling  of  much  of  this  territory,  incident 
to  the  discovery  of  gold.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances Henry  Clay  offered  in  the  Senate,  on 
January  29,  1850,  a  general  scheme  of  adjust- 
ment, which  provided:  that  California  should  be 
admitted  as  a  State  with  no  restriction  as  to 
slavery:  that  Territorial  governments  should  be 
created  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Mexican 
cession  without  reference  to  slavery:  that  trad- 
ing within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  slaves 
brought  there  for  purpose  of  sale  sho\ild  be  for- 
bidden; that  there  should  be  a  more  stringent 
fugitive-slave  law:  and  that  Texas  should  re- 
lease all  claims  on  Xew  Mexico  in  return  for 
the  assumption  by  the  National  Govenuuent  of 
the  old  Texan  debt.  These  proposals  were  at- 
tacked both  bv  the  Southern  friends  of  slavery 
and  by  the  more  extreme  anti-slavery  element  at 
the  North.  After  seveial  weeks  of  heated  debate, 
including  the  last  speech  of  ]Mr.  Calhoun  (q.v.) 
and  the  famous  Seventh  of  March  s]ieecli  of  !Mr. 
Webster  (q.v.),  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  from  A\hich  connnit- 
tee,  on  May  8,  ifr.  Clay  reported  three  bills.  The 
first  provided,  in  addition  t«  details  as  to  the 
debt  and  boundary  of  Texas,  for  the  admission 
of  California  with  its  anti-slavery  Constitution, 
and  for  the  Territorial  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  ^lexico  in  such  form  that  slavery  should  be 
allowed  in  those  Territories.  The  second  bill 
provided  for  a  modified  fugitive-slave  law.  The 
third  bill  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tliree  months 
even  then  were  occupied  with  animated  and  pro- 
tracted discussions,  Avith  the  result  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  compromise  seemed  to  have 
proved  a  failure.  !Mr.  Fillmore,  however,  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  Presidency  upon  the  death 
in  July  of  President  Taylor,  adopted  a  policy 
more  favorable  than  had  his  predecessor  to  the 
measures  proposed,  with  the  result  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Clay's  plan  eventually  be- 
came law,  although  divided  into  several  statutes. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  the  organization 
of  Utah  on  August  1.  that  concerning  Texas  on 
August  9,  that  for  the  admission  of  California 
on  August  1.3.  that  concerning  Xew  Mexico  on 
August  15,  the  new  fugitive-slave  law  on  August 
26,  and,  finally,  the  law  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  September 
16.  Before  the  end  of  September,  all  these  bills 
had  passed  the  House  and  had  been  signed  by 
the  President.  The  arrangement  thus  effected 
was  accepted  by  both  parties  in  the  campaign  of 
18.52,  in  the  'finality'  planks  of  their  platforms, 
and  the  slavery  question  was  generally  regarded 
as  settled.  The  quiet  was  broken  abniptly,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  controversy  renewed  with  in- 


creased bitterness  when  Steplien  A.  Douglas 
"(q.v.)  introduced  his  bill  for  the  organization, 
in  1854,  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  battle  anew  both  on  the  fields  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  vohmie  of  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  ISoO 
(new  ed.  Xew  York,  1901),  a  careful  review  is 
given  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  famous  compromise,  including  sketches  of 
the  chief  participants  in  the  debates.  A  shorter 
review  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution  (Washington,  1889). 
The  lives  of  statesmen  of  the  jjeriod  should  also 
be  consulted.     See  Slavery. 

COMPTOM'ETER.      See    C.vlculatixg   Ma- 

CIUNE.S. 

COMPTON,  Hexry  (1632-1713).  An  Angli- 
can bishop  of  Oxford  (1674)  and  of  London 
(1675).  He  was  born  at  Compton  Wyugates, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  Mary  and  .Vnne, 
who  through  his  teachings  became  attached  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  In  1686.  at  the  instigation 
of  James,  he  was  suspended  by  the  high  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission  from  further  exer- 
cises of  episcopal  functions,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  having  ])ermitted  the  ])reaching  of 
controversial  senuons  within  his  dioceses.  This 
suspension  was  reversed  in  1688.  Compton 
steadfastly  held  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
he  crowned  William  III.  He  presided  over  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  1689,  and  as- 
sisted in  tlie  revision  of  the  liturgy. 

COMPTROLLER,  or  CONTROLLER  (OF. 
contreroleur.  Fr.  controteur.  from  ML.  conlraro- 
tulator.  keeper  of  a  check  roll).  An  officer  who 
keeps  financial  accounts,  or  sees  that  they  are 
jiroperly  kept  and  audited.  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  tlie  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  supervises  and  reviews  the  actions  of 
tlie  various  auditors  of  the  Treasury,  upon  ap- 
peal: advises  the  heads  of  departments  as  to 
constructions  of  laws :  and  countersigns  all  war- 
rants of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  issue  and 
regulation  of  the  national  currency,  secured  by 
United  States  bonds:  and  has  a  general  super- 
vision of  tlie  national  lianks.  State  and  munici- 
pal comptrollers  in  the  United  States  have  duties 
similar  to  those  of  the  Federal  officials. 

COMPULSION.     See  CoERCIO^-;  Duress. 

COMPURGATION  (Lat.  eompurpafio,  puri- 
fication, from  coinj'urriare,  to  purify,  from  eom-, 
together  +  pnrqare,  to  purge,  from  piirns.  pure 
+  afirrr,  to  perform).  An  ancient  method  of 
proof  in  legal  proceedings.  It  consisted  in  the 
purgation,  that  is,  the  j^urging  or  clearing,  of  a 
defendant  by  the  sworn  oaths  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  who  knew  him.  The  procedure 
was  singular  in  this,  that  the  witnesses  swore, 
not  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  issue,  but 
to  their  faith  in  the  defendant.  The  importance 
of  the  practice  consists 'in  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  device  of  primitive  law  for  mitigating  the 
harshness  of  ordinary  legal  procedure.  Thus, 
if  the  issue  was  one  that  would  ordinarily  sub- 
ject the  defendant  to  trial  by  battle  or  the 
horrors  and  uncertainties  of  the  ordeal,  he  was 
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peimittfj  to  'wage  liis  law,'  i.e.  to  give  security 
to  ajJiJuiir  and  abide  by  the  results  of  a  regular 
trial.  Under  ordinary  eireunistanees,  the  oath 
of  the  defendant,  .--upported  by  those  of  his 
eleven  eompuigators,  was  conehisive  and  result- 
ed in  elearing  him.  The  proeedure  was  avail- 
able, in  many  forms  of  civil  suit  and  in  criminal 
proceedings,  where  the  accused  was  on  trial  for 
the  first  time.  Compurgation  was  employed  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  j)r(X'edure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  throughout  Kuropc  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
was  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  connnon  law  in 
England  until  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  jury  system.  Though  long  obsolete,  it  was 
revived  in  England  in  an  action  of  debt  as  late 
as  1824.  {Ifiiig  vs.  Williams,  8  Bani.  and 
Cress.  .3387.)  It  was  not  until  1833  that  it  was 
linallv  abolished  bv  act  of  Parliament  (2  and  3 
^Vill."IV.  ch.  42,  §  13).  It  never  existed  in  the 
legal  procedure  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America.  See  Jvry  ;  Oath  ; 
Proof ;  WiT>iESS.  The  procedure  is  elaborately 
discussed  by  Blackstone,  Comiiicnlaries  on  Ihe 
Laws  of  Enfllaiid.  See  also  Inderwick,  The 
King's  Peace:  A  Historical  Sketch  of  English 
Laiv  Courts  (Loudon,  1805)  :  Stephen,  Histori/ 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Enqlattd  (London, 
1883)  :  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Law   (2d  ed.  Boston,  1899). 

COM'STOCK,  AXTIIONT  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can reformer,  born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.  He 
was  educated  at  high  schools  in  his  native 
State,  and  during  (he  Civil  War  served  in  the 
Vniou  Army  from  18(i3  to  1865.  Afterwards  he 
became  an  active  worker  in  the  Young  !Men's 
Christian  Association  in  New  York  City,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  in  that  city  (1873),  was  ap- 
pointed chief  special  agent.  Since  that  time 
lie  has  att^ained  considerable  prominence  by  his 
vigorous  crusade  against  such  books,  papers, 
pictures,  and  establishments  as  he  considers  in- 
jurious to  the  public  morals.  He  has  published: 
Frauds  Exposed  (1880);  Traps  for  the  Young 
(1883);  (Jamhliiig  Outrages  (1887);  Morals 
Tersus  Art  (1887):  and  numerous  magazine 
ai'ticles  relating  to  the  same  class  of  subjects. 

COMSTOCK,  Cyrus  Ballou  (1831—).  An 
American  siddier  and  military  engineer.  He  was 
born  in  West  AVrentham,  !Mass.,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1855,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
engineer,  and  from  1859  to  1801  was  assistant 
professor  of  natural  and  exijerimentiil  philosophy 
at  the  Military  Academy.  On  the  outbreak  of 
tlie  Civil  War  he  was  assigned  to  active  duty  as 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  for  some  time 
was  one  of  the  assistant  engineers  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  defenses  at  Washington.  He  was 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  March  to  June,  1862;  was 
senior  engineer  on  General  Sumner's  staff  in 
June  and  July;  sened  as  a  member  of  the 
engineer  battalion  in  the  Maryland  campaign; 
and  from  November.  1862,  to  ilarch,  1803,  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yicks- 
burg.  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee from  .luly  to  October.  1803;  was  assistant 
inspector-general  of  the  Division  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi  from  November,  1803.  to  ;March.  1804:  and 
v.as  .senior  aide-de-camp  to  General  C!rant  from 
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March,  1804,  to  July,  1800.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  lie  was  brevetted  miijor  -  general  of  volun- 
teers and  lirigadiergeneral  in  the  Kegular  Army, 
and  from  .luly.  1800,  to  May,  1870.  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  C.eneral-inCliief,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Afterwards  f(U-  several  years  he  was 
.superiiileiicling  engineer  of  the  geodetic  survey 
of  the  Xcirlheru  and  Northwestern  lakes,  and 
in  addition  has  been  engaged  as  engineer  on 
many  important  Goveriunent  works.  In  1888 
he  became  colonel  in  the  engineer  corps,  and 
was  retired  from  active  service  in  1895.  He 
has  published :  .\otcs  on  European  i<urveys 
(1870);  ,Snrrey  of  the  Xorlhwestern  Lakes 
(1877):  and  Primary  TriamiuUilion  United 
yStates  l.al.c  .Surrey   (1882). 

COMSTOCK,  Georok  Gary  .( 185.5— ).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  iladison.  Wis. 
He  receivcKl  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  spent  several  years  sludying'and 
practicing  law,  at  the  same  time  studying  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  In  1881  he  was  aj)- 
pointed  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Washburn 
Observatory  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1885  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  but  in  1887  returned 
to  the  L^niversity  of  Wisconsin  as  associate  di- 
rector of  the  observatory,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards made  head  director.  Comstock  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  bodies,  including  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  published 
works  include:  Method  of  Least  Srjuares  and 
Publications  of  the  M'asliburn   Observatory. 

COMSTOCK,  John  Henry  (1849—).  An 
American  entomologist,  born  at  Jaynesville, 
\\'is.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell  University, 
where  he  became  first  instructor,  then  assistant 
professor,  and,, in  1882,  professor  of  entomology 
and  general  invertebrate  zoiilogj'.  From  1878 
to  1881  he  was  United  States  entomologist.  In 
1891  he  became  non-resident  professor  of  en- 
tomology at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr..  University. 
Comstock  is  one  of  the  most  inlluential  of  Amer- 
ican entomologists;  his  investigations  deal  with 
1he  morpholog}',  classification,  and  economic  re- 
lations of  insects.  In  this  A\ork  he  has'been  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  who 
is  herself  an  entomologist,  and  prominent  in  the 
educational  movement  emanating  from  Cornell 
University  toward  the  general  extension  of  na- 
ture study.  His  important  publications  include: 
Report  on  Cotton  Insects  (1.S79);  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Entomologist  (1879-81)  ;  Introduction 
to  Enlomnlngy.  part  i.  (1888);  Erolution  and 
Taxonomy  (1893)  ;  A  Manual  for  the  Kludy  of 
Insects  (with  his  wife.  Anna  Botsford  Corn- 
stock.  1895)  :  The  Wings  of  Insects  (with  J.  G. 
Needhnm.   1S!»7). 

COMSTOCK,  John  Lee  (1789-1858).  An 
American  author  of  text-books.  He  was  Ijom  at 
Lyme.  Conn.,  and  after  a  conunon-school  educa- 
tion took  up  the  stvidy  of  medicine.  He  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  tlie  War  of  1812;  and  at 
its  close  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  the  preparation  of  text- 
books on  the  various  sciences  and  history.  His 
Hystcm  of  Xatnral  Philosophy  (1831)  reached 
a  sale  of  900,000  copies,  while  other  popular 
works  from  his  pen  were  an  Introduction  to 
Mineralogy  (1832)  :  History  of  the  Precious 
Metals  (1849)  ;  and  History' of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution   (1828). 
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COMSTOCK,  TiiEODOHE  Bhyant  (1849-1901). 
An  AiuuriciUi  <;eologist,  born  ;it  C'uyalioga  Falls, 
UJiio.  H«  graduated  at  tlu'  i*enns3lvania  State 
College  in  lS(i8,  and  at  Cornell  in  1870,  and  in 
1873  aeeonipanied  Capt.  VV.  A.  Jones's  \\'yoming 
and  Yelkn\stone  Park  expedition  as  geologist. 
From  1875  to  1870  lie  was  professor  of  geology 
and  paleontology  at  Cornell,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  department  of  economic  geology.  He 
acted  in  lS7it-84  as  general  manager  of  a  mining 
company  at  Silverlon,  Cal.,  and  from  1884  to 
188!)  oceuiiied  the  chair  of  mining  engineering 
and  ])hysics  at  tlie  University  of  Illinois.  He 
was  assistant  State  Geologist  of  Texas  in  1889- 
91 ;  in  the  latter  3'ear  founded  the  Arizona  School 
of  Mines,  which  he  directed  until  1895,  and  from 
189.3  to  1895  wa-s  president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  In  1880  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  published  an  Outline  of  General 
(ieolofiy  n878)  ;  CUissification  of  Rocks  (1877)  ; 
and  other  works. 

COMSTOCK  LODE.  A  remarkable  compound 
fissure  vein,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  located  in 
Storey  County,  Nev.,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mount  Davidson,  a  northeastern  spur  of  the 
•Sierras,  at  d  point  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
California  State  line.  Its  discovery  in  1859, 
when  it  received  the  name  Washoe,  created  great 
excitement  and  led  to  the  building  up  of  Virginia 
City.  The  vein  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  width  from  zero  at  the  ends  to 
3000  feet  at  the  middle  point.  It  occupies  a 
zone  of  displacement  in  igneous  rocks,  chiefly 
andesites  ,of  Tertiary  age.  The  ore,  which  is  of 
high  grade,  containing  both  silver  and  gold  in 
proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  occurs  in  great  pockets  laiown  as  bonan- 
zas, chiefly  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  vein. 
Tile  excavations  along  this  fissure  vein  have  been 
carried  to  great  depths,  aijproximating  3500  feet, 
until  operations  became  dilhcidt  through  the 
inflow  of  hot  water  with  a  temperature  of  170°  F. 
The  Sutro  Tunnel,  with  a  length  of  four  miles, 
was  driven  with  a  view  to  draining  this  water, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  The  richness  of 
the  ore  of  this  lode  may  be  realized  from  the 
value  of  the  product,  the  total  value  during  the 
years  18G0-90  having  been  $340,000,000;  the 
greatest  output  for  a  single  year  was  $38,000,000 
in  1877.     Since  1890  the  production  has  declined. 

Besides  its  economic  value,  the  Comstock  Lode 
is  of  great  interest  in  other  directions.  One  of 
the  earliest  classifications  of  igneous  rocks  (q.v.) 
was  attempted  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  geologic  relations  of  the  ore  bodies  by  Von 
Eichthofen  in  1868;  and  Van  Hise,  Iddings,  and 
Becker  have  at  a  later  ]ieriod  jierfected  the 
modern  classification  of  igneous  rocks  with  aid 
of  considerable  information  derived  from  the 
CoTnstock  Lode  and  Sutro  Tunnel.  Also  many 
important  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  grain  and  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  upon  the  rate  of  development  of 
crystallization  in  igneous  rocks.  Again,  experi- 
ments have  here  been  carried  on  by  Carl  Barus 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  temperature 
variations  and  electric  manifestations  in  the 
deeper  workings.  For  more  precise  information 
on  the  geologic  features  and  methods  of  mining 
of  the  Comstock  Lode,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  two  following  works:  Becker,  "Geologv  of  the 


Comstock  Lode  and  Washoe  District,"  with  folio 
atlas;  being  ilonoyraph  of  (lie  United  titates 
(leoloyicul  Hurvey,  vol.  iii.  (Washington,  1882j  ; 
Lord,  "Comstock  ilining  and  Miners,"  Mojio- 
ijniph  of  the  United  Htutes  Geological  Survey, 
vol.  iv.   (Washington,  1883). 

COMTE,  koNt,  Isidore  Augu.ste  Marie  Fran- 
cois Xavier  (1798-1857).  A  celebrated  French 
[ihilosopher,  the  founder  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy, or  Positivism  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at 
Montpellier,  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  in  Paris,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
for  his  part  in  a  protest  of  students  against  one 
of  the  instructors.  From  1810  he  supported 
himself  bj-  tutorial  work.  In  Paris  he  met  Saint- 
Simon,  with  whose  theories  he  was  at  first  great- 
ly charmed,  but  from  whose  influence  he  broke 
away  in  1824.  In  the  following  year  he  married 
Caroline  Massin,  but  the  union  was  unhappy. 
In  1826  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  own 
house  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  and  had 
among  his  hearers  such  men  as  Humboldt  and 
Blainville.  Excessive  work,  however,  ruined  his 
health,  and  after  the  third  lecture  he  became 
insane,  was  taken  to  an  asylum,  and  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  took  up  his  studies  and  lec- 
tures again.  In  1835  he  got  a  position  as  ex- 
aminer for  entrance  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
which  he  held  for  some  ten  years,  after  which 
he  was  largel_y  supported  by  his  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers. .John  Stuart  Mill,  with  whom  Comte 
had  been  in  correspondence  for  some  time,  in- 
duced some  wealthy  English  friends,  GJrote 
among  them,  to  advance  about  $1200  to  Comte 
ill  1845,  and  Grote  sent  a  small  sum  to  him 
afterwards.  In  1848  Littrc  headed  an  appeal 
for  a  public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of 
Comte,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he  subsisted 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1845  he  met 
Clotikle  de  Vaux,  whose  husband  was  serving 
a  life  sentence,  and  conceived  an  extravagant 
art'ection  and  admiration  for  her.  The  relation, 
which  seems  to  have  been  platonic,  was  broken 
by  her  death  a  year  later,  after  which  Comte  had 
a  second  attack  of  mental  alienation.  His  death 
took  place  on  September  5,  1837. 

Comte  published  a  number  of  important 
philosophic  works,  the  most  famous  lieing 
Ids  Cours  de  philosophie  itositire  (6  vols.,  1830- 
42),  of  which  a  condensed  English  trans- 
lation by  Harriet  Martineau,  approved  by  the 
author,  appeared  in  1853.  Other  works  were: 
Traiti  (lemenlaire  de  yeomctrie  analytique 
(1843);  Traite  d'astronomie  populaire  (1845); 
t^ysteme  de  politique  positiiw  (4  vols.,  1851-54; 
English  translation,  London,  1875-77)  ;  C'ate- 
chisme  positiriste,  on  sommaire  exposition  de  la 
reliyion  universeUe  (1852).  Comte's  central  and 
governing  doctrine  is  that  the  human  race,  like 
the  individual,  necessarily  passes  through  three 
intellectual  stages:  (1)  The  theological,  in  which 
n  supernatural  origin  is  sought  for  all  phenom- 
ena, and  the  deus  ex  machina  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  events.  (2)  The  metaphysical,  in 
which  the  sensuously  supernatural  is  set  aside 
as  incredible,  and  an  eflfort  is  made  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  "abstract  forces  or  enti- 
ties supposed  to  inhere  in  v.arious  substances, 
and  capable  of  engendering  phenomena."  (3) 
Tl)e  positive,  in  which  the  mind  affirms  the  fu- 
tility of  both   theological  and  metaphysical  in- 
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quiiies,  abandons  all  vain  acareli  after  the  causes 
and  essences  of  tilings,  and  "restricts  itself  to 
the  observation  and  elassilication  of  plienoniena, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  invariable  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude  which  things  bear 
tc  each  other — in  a  \v(jrd,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena."  This  last  is  the  stage 
at  which  Conite  conceived  Europe  to  have  ar- 
rived. Theology  and  metn]iliysics  arc  alleged  to 
be  in  their  dotage,  and  all  tlie  anarchy  of  mod- 
ern life  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
turbing elements.  To  deliver  us  from  their 
hurtful  influence,  Conitc  employs  the  prineijdes 
of  Positivism  to  organize  a  new  social  doctrine, 
which  shall  embrace  the  entire  wants  of  man 
as  an  intellectual  and  emotional  being.  He  thus 
aims  at  being  the  foundei",  not  only  of  a  new 
philosophy,  but  also  of  a  new  religion,  and  even 
assumed  the  title  of  Fondatcur  dc  la  rcJiyion 
de  Vhuinanitc.  See  l'o.siTivisii ;  and  consult: 
Littre,  August e  Comic  et  la  philosophic  positive 
(Paris,  1877);  Jfill,  Comte  and  I'ositivism 
(London,  1865)  ;  Caird,  The  Social  Philosophy 
aud  Religion  of  Comte  (Glasgow,  188.5)  ;  Gruber, 
August  Comte.  sein  J^ehen  und  seine  Lehre  (Frei- 
burg. 1880)  ;  Robinet.  Notice  sur  Vneuvre  et  sur 
la  vie  de  Comte  (Paris,  18r.O).  The  first  volume 
of  Fiske,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  (Bos- 
ton, 1874),  contains  a  thorough  and  noteworthy 
examination  of  Comte's  system. 

COMTE,  koxt,  Pierre  Charles  ( 1825-95) .  A 
French  artist,  born  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Kobert  Fleury,  and  for  a  long  time  imitated 
that  master's  loud  but  efl'ective  coloring.  His 
first  picture  of  importance  was  the  "Visit  of 
Charles  IX.  to  Coligny,  Wounded  Two  Days 
Before  Saint  Bartholomew"  (1851).  His  com- 
positions are  almost  (jutirely  historical  and  are 
in  many  of  the  French  museums.  In  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  at  Washington.  D.  C'..  there  is 
".i^  Scene  at  Fontainebleau"  by  him.  His  master- 
piece, "Henry  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Guise"  (sec- 
ond-class medal,  1855).  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
His  later  coloring  is  sober,  but  his  drawing  is 
vigorous,  and  his  conception  always  just  and 
elevated,  if  not  essentially  dramatic. 

COMTE  DE  BOURSOUELE,  koxt  de  boor'- 
son'll',  Le  (Fr..  the  Count  of  Boursoufle).  A 
comedj'  by  Voltaire,  produced  in  jiublic,  post- 
humously, in  1862.  It  had  been  privately  acted, 
however,  at  the  Chateau  dc  Cirey  in  1734,  and 
again  at  the  Chateau  d'Anet  in  1747.  under  the 
title  of  Quand  est-cc  r/u'on  me  'marie?  It  was 
drawn    from    \'anliruiili's   Relapse. 

COMTE  DE  PARIS,  de  pa're'.  See  Paris, 
Louis  Philippe  Alhert  d'Orleans,  Comte  de. 

COMTE  ORY,  kox  t6're'.  Le  (Fr..  the  Count 
OrvK  The  title  of  an  opera,  the  music  of  which 
is  l>y  Rossini  and  the  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
Delestre-Poirson  (1828).  Italian  and  French 
productions  were  given  in  London  in  1829  and 
1849  respectively. 

COMTESSE  '  D'ESCARBAGNAS,  kon'tes' 
de'skiir'ba'nyjis'.  La  ( Fr.,  the  Coiuitess  of  Escar- 
bagnas).  A  comedy  by  Moli&re  (1671).  pursu- 
ing the  satire  on  French  country  life  which  forms 
the  subject  of  M.  de  Pouveeaugnac. 

CO'MTJS  (Lnt..  from  Gk.  Kwuof,  KOmos) . 
A  character  which  appears  on  Greek  vases  of  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centui-y  B.C.,  and  later  as  one  of 
the  companions  of  Dionysus,  often  as  a  satyr. 
Philostratus,  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  describes 


Conms  as  a  winged  youth  slumbering  in  a  stand- 
ing attitude,  his  legs  crossed,  his  countenance 
Hushed  with  wine,  his  head  sunk  >i])on  his  breast, 
his  left  hand  feebly  grasping  a  hunting-spear, 
his  right  an  inverted  torch.  .Milton  in  his  poem 
ha.s  represented  Conius  as  born  from  the  loves  of 
Bacchus  and  Circe,  "much  like  his  father,  but 
his  mother  more;"  a  sorcerer,  who  gives  to  trav- 
elers a  magic  draught  that  changes  the  human 
face  into  liu:  "brutal  form  of  some  wild  beast," 
and,  hilling  from  them  their  own  foul  disligure- 
nient,  makes  them  forget  all  the  purities  of  life, 
"to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty." 

COMYN,  kum'in.  A  family  which  rose  to 
great  power  and  eminence  in  Scotland  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  name  is  also  spelled 
Comin,  Comines,  or  Cumin. — Robert  de  Comyn, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  was  probably  from 
Flanders,  and  followed  William  the  Conipieror 
to  England.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  IOCS.  In  10U9  he  was  .sent  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  the  north.  He  seized  Durham. 
but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  he  perished 
in  the  flames  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  family 
became  most  prominent  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— William  Comyn,  who  died  in  12.33,  ob- 
tained the  earldom  of  Buchan  bj-  marriage. 
Walter,  one  of  his  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  be- ' 
came  Earl  of  Monteith.  After  the  accession  of 
Alexander  111.  of  Scotland,  Walter  practically 
ruled  the  kingdom  till  1255.  He  died  in  1258. — 
Alexander,  Earl  of  I'uehan,  his  half-brother, 
by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Winches- 
ter, acquired,  in  1270.  the  high  office  of  Con- 
stable of  Scotland,  with  great  estates  in  Gallo- 
way, Fife,  and  the  Lothians.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  noble  in  Scotland,  until  his  death,  in 
1289.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  however, 
this  great  house  suffered  such  utter  misfortune 
that,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  chronicle,  j, 
"there  was  no  memorial  left  of  it  in  the  land. 
save  the  orisons  of  the  monks  of  Deer"  (a  mon- 
astery founded  by  William  Comyn.  Eaid  of 
Buchan,  in  1219).  The  Coniyns  (lerished  in  the 
memorable  revolution  which  placed  Bruce  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  Their  chief,  the  Lord  of 
Badenoch,  was  in  1291  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor for  the  crown,  as  a  descendant,  througli 
King  Donald  Bane,  of  the  old  Celtic  dynasty.  His 
son.  Red  John  Comyn,  was  one  of  the  three 
w'ardens  of  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  resistance  to  (he  English.  He  fell 
under  Bruce's  dagger,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  at  Dumfries,  in  1306;  and  his 
kindred  went  down,  one  after  another,  in  the 
struggle  to  avenge  him. — .ToiiN  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  was  defeated  by  Bruce  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Inverury,  in  130S.  and  his  earldom 
was  laid  waste.  He  fled  to  England,  and  died 
in  1313.  leaving  no  children.  The  possessions  of 
the  family,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  were 
taken  by  the  King,  Consult  Douglas,  Peerage 
of  Scotland  {FAinhuTgh,  \1G4). 

COW.  An  Italian  preposition,  meaning  'with.' 
much  used  in  musical  terms,  as  con  spirlto.  con 
brio.  The  form  col,  a  contraction  of  con  and 
il,  means  'with  the.' 

CONACHAR,  kon'a-Kar.  A  character  in 
Scott's  novel  Tlie  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  young 
Higlilander  of  the  clan  'tjuhele'  (Ray),  in  love 
with  the  Fair  'Maid,  and  for  a  time  apprenticed 
to  Simon  the  Glover,    He  suddenlv  becomes  chief 
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of  liis  plan,  and  is  forced,  as  such,  to  take  part 
in  the  historic  battle  at  Perth  Ijetween  his  own 
clan  and  the  clan  Chattan.  He  is  by  nature  a 
coward,  and  runs  away  rather  than  face  Henry 
the  Smith.     He  kills  himself  in  despair. 

CONANICUT.  An  island  of  Rhode  Island 
in  Xarragausett  Bay  near  its  mouth.  It  is  about 
S  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide  and  contains  the 
town  of  Jamestown  near  the  centre,  and  Co- 
nanicut  Park  in  the  northern  part  (Map:  Rhode 
Island.  C  4).  It  has  several  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

CO'NANT,  Hann.\h  O'Brien  Chaplix  (1809- 
(io).  An  American  biblical  scholar.  She  was 
born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  was  married 
to  Thomas  .Jefferson  Conant  (q.v. ).  In  1838 
she  became  editor  of  The  Mother's  Joiiriiul,  and 
before  and  afterwards  was  a  contributor  to  cur- 
rent literature.  An  erudite  Orientalist,  she  as- 
sisted her  husband  in  translations  and  other 
literary  labors,  and  produced  original  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are:  The  Karnest  Man.  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  the  missionary  .Judson  (1855), 
and  a  Popular  IHstori/  of  English  Bihle  Transla- 
tion   (18.56). 

CONANT,  TU05IAS  .Jefferson  ( 1802-01 ) .  An 
.\merican  biblical  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Brandon.   Vt..  graduated  at  Middleburv  College 

(Middlebury.  Vt.),  in  1823,  and  was  professor 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  in  Waterville  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  University),  From  1835  to 
1850  he  was  professor  of  biblical  literature  and 
criticism  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  translated  (1839)  Ge- 
senius's  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  additions 
of  Roediger,  a  work  which  became  a  standard 
text-book  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
After  holding  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical  exegesis  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  from  1851,  he  settled  in  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  in  1857.  where  he  died  in  1891.  having 
devoted  himself  until  1875  to  Bible  revision  for 
the  American  Bible  J'nion.  He  published,  in 
1864,  a  treatise  on  the  term  pawrl^eiv.  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Dr. 
Conant  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the 
American  contingent  of  the  Canterbury  (Eng- 
land) Committee  on  the  complete  revision  of 
the  .\uthorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  His  works 
further  include  critical  editions,  with  revised 
^ersions  of  The  Book  of  Job  (1856)  :  The  Gospel 
hi,     Mattheir      (1800):     The     Book     of     Genesis 

('18G8)  :   and   The  Book  of  Psalms    (1872). 

CONATION  (Lat.  conatio,  attempt,  from 
conuri,  to  attempt).  An  endeavor,  a  striving 
to  attain  something.  The  attempt,  e.g.  to  re- 
call a  name  which  has  slipped  from  memory  is 
a  conation.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  psychologists  as  to  whether  conation  is 
an  ultimate  aspect  of  consciousness  or  a  com- 
plex of  sensation   (q.v.)    and  affection    (q.v.l. 

There  are  two  typical  cases  of  conation — the 
consciousness  accompanying  muscular  exertion, 
and  the  state  of  active  attention.  (See  Atten- 
tion.) The  similarity  of  these  two  experiences 
has  led  some  psychologists  to  deny  that  there  is 
anything  more  in  conation  than  the  strain- 
sensations  following  upon  muscular  contraction 
pins  a  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  In  at- 
tention there  are,  further,  the  sensations  or  ideas 
attended-to  and  those  attended-froni.  But  it  is 
also  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cona- 


tion is  a  simple  'attitude'  which  mind  assumes 
toward  its  objects,  a  peculiar  'mode  of  being 
conscious.'  It  is  .said  to  be  conunon  to  desire, 
yearning,  longing,  craving,  wishing,  and  willing; 
indeed,  to  all  consciousnesses  which  have  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  pass  beyond  themselves.  On 
this  definition  conation  is  a  self-determination 
of  consciousness.  In  desire,  e.g.  consciousness 
endeavors  to  pass  from  the  want  of  an  object 
to  its  possession ;  or,  if  an  unpleasantly  toned 
idea  enters  consciousness  —  say  the  idea  of 
an  embarrassing  situation — a  conation  arises, 
and  consciousness  makes  a  forcible  effort  to 
eject  the  unpleasant  idea.  These  two  views  are 
not  necessaril.v  mutually  exclusive,  although  they 
arise  from  two  radically  different  methods  of 
])sycholog^•.  The  first  analyzes  consciousness 
M'ithout  regard  to  the  offices  of  knowing  and 
willing  which  mind  fulfills — i.e.  without  refer- 
ence to  the  7elation  of  mind  to  the  'outside' 
Avorld ;  the  second  sets  consciousness  into  rela- 
lion  with  its  objects,  and  seeks  to  discover  the 
behavior'  of  mind  toward  the  world.  Or.  in 
other  words,  the  first  scrutinizes  the  'feeling  of 
effort'  or  'endeavor'  in  an  analytic  way,  and 
Ihids  only  sensations  of  strain  and  an  .affective 
quality  (see  Affection):  the  second  assumes 
that  mind  takes  positive  'attitudes'  toward  its 
objects — that  it  is  not  only  a  sequence  of  oc- 
currences, but  a  self-determining  cause,  direct- 
ing its  own  contents,  an  agent  in  nuich  the  same 
sense  that  friction  is  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  Consult:  Stout,  Analytic 
I'si/cholofi!,  (London,  1896)  ;  Titchener,  Outline 
of  Psycholofiji  (New  York,  1899)  :  James,  Prin- 
eiltles  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Experi- 
mental Psychology  (New  York,  1901).  See  De- 
sniK:  Effort;  Fatigie;  Will. 

CON'ATY,  Thomas  .James  (1847—).  An 
.\merican  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  was  edvicatcd  at  Montreal  Col- 
lege ( 1863-67  ) .  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  ( 1869) , 
:ind  Montreal  Theological  School  (1872).  After 
a  )>astorate  of  seventeen  years  at  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Worcester,  Mass..  he  was, 
in  1897,  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
rectorate  of  the  Catholic  L^niversity.  Washing- 
ton, with  the  title  of  domestic  prelate  to  the 
Pope.  In  the  autumn  of  1901  he  was  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Samos 
in  pnrtihu.s,  still  retaining  his  position  in  the 
imiversity.  His  publications  chiefly  comprise 
liiblical  text-books  for  educational  institutions. 

CON'CAN  (Skt.  Konkan-a).  A  territory  in 
The  Presidency  of  Bombay  (q.v.).  British  India 
(^lap:  India.  B  5).  It  is  a  long  strip  of  country, 
about  300  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad,  between 
the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Western 
Ghats.  Prior  to  1818,  when  it  was  annexed  by 
I  he  British,  it  was  a  M.ahratta  principality.  The 
modern  districts  of  Thana  (population,  in  1891, 
819.000;  in  1901.  809.000)  and  Ratnagiri  (popu- 
lation, in  1891,  1.106.000:  in  1901,  1,167,000)  are 
comprised  in  its  area. 

CON'CA'VE  ( Lat.  coneavus,  hollow,  from  fo»i-, 
together  +  cams,  hollow:  connected  with  Gk. 
nl'ap,  kyar,  hole,  from  Kveiv,  kyein,  to  conceive,  to 
contain).  A  surface  is  said  to  be  concave  when 
its  centre  of  ciirvature  is  toward  the  observer, 
convex  when  its  centre  of  curvature  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  the  observer.  (See  Lens 
and  iliRROR.)      In  geometry  a  plane  polygon  is 
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said  to  be  concave  if  any  side  produced  cuts  the 
polygon.  A  spherical  polygon  i>i  said  to  he  con- 
cave if  any  side  produced  cuts  the  polygon  so 
as  to  leave  part  on  one  hemisplicre  and  part  on 
the  other.  .\  solid  is  said  ta  be  concave  if  any 
face  produced  cuts  the  solid. 

CONCEALMENT  (from  co}iceul,  from  OP. 
coiicclvr.  Lai.  coiicclarc,  to  hide,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  cclarc,  to  hide).  As  a  legal  term,  the 
improper  suppression  or  withholding  of  facts, 
the  covering  up  of  crimes,  or  the  secretion  of  a 
]-erson  or  property.  The  efi'ect  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  facts  is  dealt  with  under  such  titles  as 
Deceit;  Eqi  itv.  Frvi-d:  Ix.siuanck  (qq.v.). 
.\s  an  element  in  criminal  oflenses,  concealment 
has  been  considered  in  the  articles  on  AcCES- 
.sory:  Birth.  Conce.\lment  of  (qq.v.).  The 
concealment  of  goods  which  are  subject  to  reve- 
nue duty,  or  the  secretion  of  property  for  the 
]iurpose  of  preventing  its  being  taken  in  legal 
process,  and  the  concealment  of  a  debtor  to  avoid 
the  service  of  summons  on  him,  are  the  subjects 
of  statutory  provisions,  which  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

CONCENTRATION  CAMPS,  or  Di.stricts. 
In  the  mobilization  schemes  uf  countries  whose 
territories  are  contiguous,  an  important  feature 
is  of  necessity  the  district  within  which  the 
mobilized  forces  concentrate.  Tlie  term  concen- 
tration camp  was  used  in  the  Cuban  insurrection 
(  1896-98) .  during  which  the  Spaniards  concen- 
trated all  Cuban  non-combatants  within  fixed 
limits:  and  similarly,  in  the  British-Boer  War 
of  1809-1902,  tlie  British  collected  the  women 
and  cliildren  of  combatants  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
all  non-combatant  men,  and  estalilished  them  in 
camps  which  were  popularly  known  as  concen- 
tration camps.  In  1902  concentration  camps  were 
temporarily  established  by  the  American  military 
authorities  as  an  incident  of  the  campaign  in 
Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines. 

CONCENTRATION    MARCHES.       The 

metlidd  or  means  by  whicli  several  bodies  of 
troops  from  ditl'erent  directions  rendezvous  or 
concentrate  at  a  given  point.  Before  commencing 
such  an  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  and 
decide  upon,  tirst,  the  l)ase  of  operations  and 
the  objective  point;  and,  secondly,  the  direction, 
plan,  and  method  of  route.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  various  bodies  to  arrive  at  a  given  or 
uniform  time,  allowance  is  made,  according  to 
the  known  or  expected  proximity  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  possible  or  known  obstacles  or  impediments. 
In  calculating  necessary  time,  about  90  yards 
per  minute  are  allowed  for  infantry  (paragraph 
24.5.  T'liilerl  SIrites  Infant ri/  Drill  I'cindritions) , 
and  100  yards  per  minute  for  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. An  average  allowance  of  ten  minutes  per 
hour  is  made  for  halts.  Speed  is  naturally  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  and  composition  of  the 
force  making  the  march,  smaller  bodies  moving 
quicker  than  lai'ger  ones.  A  column  equal  to 
an  army  corps  of  all  arms  will  rarely  exceed 
an  average  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  an  army 
division  about  two  and  a  half.  Forced  marches 
are  often  made  in  concentrating  troops,  particu- 
larly if  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  desired 
engagement. 

CONCEPCION,  kon-sep'sp-on'  (Sp..  concep- 
tion). Tlie  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Chile  situated  on  the  Bioliio  River,  six 
miles  from  its  mouth   (Map;  Chile.  C  11).     The 
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streets  of  the  city  are  clean  and  paved,  and 
are  traversed  by  a  street  railroad.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  tlie  townhall.  the 
agricultural  scIujoI,  and  a  normal  school.  Con- 
ccpcion  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  A  railroad 
runs  to  TalcahuanOj  on  the  Bay  of  Concepcion. 
tlie  i)ort  of  the  city,  where  a  United  States 
consular  agent  resides.  Tlie  city  is  in  a  fertile 
district,  and  has  an  active  trade,  but  little  man- 
ufacturing. Population,  in  1S!I!I.  ;').5.4.')8.  Con- 
cepcion was  founded  in  I.")."i0.  on  tlie  site  of  the 
])resent  Penco,  and  built  in  its  present  situation 
in  17o4.  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
town  in  17.51  by  an  earthquake.  During  the 
Spanish  occupation  it  was  the  second  largest 
city  of  Chile.  Concepcion  has  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes,  the  last  disastrous  one  having 
ocenrrcd  in  1835,  after  which  the  city  was  rebuilt 
cm  a  more  pretentious  plan.  In  1818  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile  was  declared  here. 

CONCEPCION.  A  seaport  town  of  Panay, 
l'hilil)pincs.  capital  of  the  District  of  Concep- 
cion. situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
104  miles  northeast  of  Iloilo.  It  has  a  post-office 
and  telegraph  station.  Population,  in  1898, 
5730. 

CONCEPCION.  A  town  of  Luzon.  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Tarlac.  10  miles  south 
of  Tarlac.  It  has  an  important  sugar  industrv. 
Population,  in  1898,  13,499. 

CONCEPCION  DEL  URUGUAY,  kon  s6p'- 
se-on'  del  nri'roo-gwli'e.  or  CONCEPCION.  A 
town  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Paos.  Argentina, 
situated  on  the  Uruguay  River  ( Jlap ;  Argen- 
tina, F  10).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  national  college 
and  a  normal  school.  The  town  has  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  rail  and  water,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  controls  an 
important  trade  in  cattle  and  ))acked  meat. 
Population,  in  1895,  6111.  Concepcion  del 
LTruguay  was  foiuided  in  1778.  and  was  formerly 
known  as  Arroyo  de  la  China. 

CON'CEPT  (Lat.  coiiceptiis,  thought,  from 
concipere,  to  conceive,  from  com-,  together  + 
capere,  to  seize).  A  general  idea  resulting  from 
abstraction  ( q.v. ) ,  and  recognized  as  general. 
Thus,  from  particular  ideas  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  horse,  abstraction  selects  those  marks  or 
qualities  common  to  them  all,  anH  the  resulting 
idea  is  the  concept  horse,  provided  it  is  recog- 
nized as  general.  Hegel  and  many  of  his  follow- 
ers use  the  term  concept  ( Ger.  Bcfiriff )  to  de- 
note the  totality  constituted  by  a  thinking  con- 
sciousness and  all  its  objects,  yotioii  was  fre- 
quently used  till  within  the  last  few  decades  as 
a  synonym  for  concept,  and  even  now  it  is  still 
current  in  less  technical  treatises  on  logic.  See 
Logic. 

CONCEPTION.     See  Eiibryoi.ogv,   Him.^n. 

CONCEPTION,  in  Psychology.    See  1de.\. 

CONCEPTION,   iMM.vcfLATE.     See  Im.maci- 

I..\TE    CoXCEPTIOX. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY,  Sisters 
OF  THE.  An  order  of  nuns,  founded  in  1484.  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Bea- 
trix de  Silva,  sister  of  James,  first  Coiuit  of 
Portalegre,  in  Portugal.  It  was  confirmed  in 
1489  by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL.  who  granted  the 
sisterhood  permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercians;  but  after  the  death  of  the  foundress, 
in   1489.  Cardinal  Ximcncs  put  the  nuns  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Franciscans,  and  imposed  on 
them  the  rule  of  Saint  Clara.  The  Order  subse- 
(juentlv  .spread  into  Italy  and  France.  The  habit 
consists  of  a  white  gown,  a  blue  mantle,  and  a 
scapular  on  which  is  worn  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  the  United  States  have  their 
mother  house  at  Little  Falls,  ilinn.,  where  they 
were  established  by  sisters  from  Italy  in  1891. 
They  conduct  three  hospitals,  and  nmnbered,  in 
U'OO.  48  professed  sisters  and   19  novices. 

CONCEP'TUALISM.  A  philosophical  theory 
which  is,  in  some  sense,  intermediate  between 
realism  and  nominalism  (qq.v.),  and  mainUiins 
that,  while  universals  have  no  real  existence  in 
tlie  e.\ternal  world,  they  do  exist  as  ideas  or  con- 
cepts in  the  mind,  and  are  thus  something  more 
1  lian  mere  words.  This  was  Abelard's  view.  See 
Abstraction;   Berkeley;  Logic;  Ide.y. 

CON'CERTAN'TE.  Itnl.  pron.  kon'cher-tiin'ta 
(It.  p.p.  of  coiirritare,  to  perform  a  concert).  An 
Italian  word  used  to  describe  an  orchestral  com- 
position in  which  two  or  more  instruments  or 
solo  voices  are  in  turn  given  prominent  solo 
]iarts.     See  Coxcerto. 

CONCERTINA,  kon'ser-te'na  (from  It.  con- 
crrto.  concert  I .  An  hexagonally  sha|)ed  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced  by 
free,  vibrating  tongues  of  metal,  as  in  the  accor- 
dion. The  scale  of  the  concertina  is  very  com- 
plete and  extensive,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violin,  G.  and  ascending  chromatically 
for  three  and  a  half  octaves  to  C.  There  are  two 
tongues  for  every  tone,  so  that  any  note  can  be 
jiroduced  either  by  pulling  the  bellows  open,  or  by 
pressing  them  together.  Wheatstone.  of  London, 
invented  the  concertina  in  1829.  The  instru- 
ment is  capable  of  a  great  range  of  expression, 
and  concertina  playing  by  skilled  performers 
comes  rightly  under  the  head  of  artistic  music. 

CONCER'TO  (Fr.  concert,  from  It.  concerto, 
concert,  from  It.,  Lat.  concertare,  to  vie,  from 
com-,  together -|- cer*are,  to  contend;  less  prob- 
ably from  conserere,  to  join  together,  from  coih-, 
together  +  screre,  to  join).  A  musical  compo- 
sition for  a  solo  instrument,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, calculated  to  exploit  the  resources 
or  possibilities  of  the  instrument  and  thus  to 
give  the  performer  an  opportunity  to  display  the 
liighest  technical  skill  (see  Cadenza),  as  well 
as  intellectual  grasp  and  musical  culture.  The 
concerto  belongs  to  the  cyclical  or  sonata  (q.v. ) 
group  of  musical  compositions,  and  differs  from 
a  symphony  or  overture  only  tlirongh  the  special 
prominence  given  to  the  solo  instrument.  It 
consists,  like  the  symphony  or  sonata,  of  three 
iir  four  movements,  each  of  which,  like  the  whole, 
requires  a  elei"'.r  development  and  treatment  of 
motives,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
form.  The  earliest  concertos  were  written  for 
two  or  more  instruments,  being  thus  really  in 
concertante  (q.v.)  style.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  pianoforte  and  the 
violin  have  been  the  solo  instruments  mostly 
used  for  the  concerto.  Among  the  oldest  violin 
concertos  are  those  by  Tartini  and  his  pupils. 
The  French  and  Germans  aftenvhrds  improved 
on  these  and  fixed  the  forms,  which  all  the  great 
masters  i>f  iiiinlcrn  times  have  adhered  to. 

CONCERT  PITCH.     See  Pitch. 

CONCH,  konk  (Lat.  concha.  Gk.  Kdyxv,  hon- 
clif.    Skt.   iunhli'i.   shell).  •  Tlie   name   of   manv 


large  univalve  mollusks.  Originally  and  proper- 
ly it  belongs  to  the  big  carnivorous  strombs,  and 
especially  to  the  great  rose -lined  stromb 
(Stromhus  gigas)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Flori- 
da Reefs,  more  particularly  designated  'queen- 
conch.'  Sliiploads  of  these  shells  are  sent  to 
Europe  and  the  I'nited  States  every  year  to  be 
ground  up  for  porcelain,  burned  into  lime,  cal- 
cined for  medicinal  purposes,  or  used  as  orna- 
ments;   many  are   perforated   at  the  apex   and 


A  coxcH  (Sycotypus  canaliculatus). 
The  attitude  is  that  of  creeping  toward  the  left.     Be- 
neath the  protruding  siphou-tube,  two  tentacles  show  the 
place  of  the  head,  the  lower  one  showing  the  blai.^k  dot  of 
the  eye.   On  the  rear  of  theexpanded  foot  is  the  operculum, 

sei-ve  as  dinner-honas  on  Southern  plantations. 
Cameos  of  an  inferior  sort  are  cut  in  it ;  and 
from  it  are  derived,  especially  in  tlie  Bahamas, 
pink  'conch-pearls'  of  value.  It  is  because  many 
of  them  made  an  occasional  industry  of  gather- 
ing these  mollu-sks,  and  searching  for  pearls,  that 
the  poorer  soi-t  of  people  of  southern  Florida 
and  neighboring  islands  are  called  'C'onchs.'  The 
Indians  used  the  columella  of  this  shell  as  ma- 
terial for  fine  beads:  and  their  remains,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  other  large  mollusks,  abound 
in  the  coastal  shell-heaps.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  term  is  applied  often  to  other  large  spiral 
shells,  especially  those  of  the  closely  allied  fam- 
ily Tritonidie.  These  are  often  perforated  and 
fitted  with  mouthpiece  and  finger-holes,  and  so 
turned  into  sonorous  musical  instruments.  This 
is  the  shell  adopted  by  artists  in  representations 
of  sea-myths — 

"Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath&d  horn." 

In  the  Northern  States,  'conch'  means  either  of 
two  large,  pear-shaped  univalves  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  FuJfjur  carica  and  Siicotupus  canaUcuIatus, 
which  frequent  the  sandy  bottoms  near  shore 
and  are  cast  up  on  beaches  in  great  numbers. 
Both  are  carnivorous  and  do  great  damage  to 
oyster-beds.  The  former,  which  luts  a  s]iiral  row 
of  short  horns  defining  the  whorls,  is  more 
common  southward,  while  the  latter,  distin- 
guished by  the  squarish  channels  between  the 
whorls,  is  nearly  confined  to  the  region  between 
Cape  Cod  and  New  Jersey.  Both  are  abundant 
about  Long  Island  and  on  the  southern  Xcw 
England  coast,  where  they  are  confused  under 
the  name  'periwinkle'  or  'winkle.'  The'  'sea- 
necklaces,'  consisting  of  parchment-like  hollow 
disks  apparently  strung  upon  a  long  cord,  which 
attract  attention  on  beaches  in  midstmimer,  are 
the  egg-cases  of  these  mollusks,  which  have  been 
toni  from  their  attachment  to  some  rook  or  sea- 
weed and  floated  ashore.  It  was  from  the  coltunn 
of  these  shells  tliat  the  Indians  made  their  white 
wampum.      (See  Wampum.)      Consult  Ingersoll, 
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"Xatural  .History  of  Kcoiioiniu  Mollusks  of  the 
Uuiteil  States,"  Uitilcd  l^lates  Fisli  Cominissiou 
liutlclin  fur  JSS'J. 

CON'CHA,  Josii    GlTIKRRKZ    he    la.    ilAlil^l  es 

i)E  LA  Haba.na  (ISOn-'J.j).  A  Spanish  soldier 
aiMj  statesnuui,  born  at  t'iJrdol)a.  Argentina. 
Shortly  after  the  deatli  of  his  father  he  went 
abroad  and  entered  tlie  Spanisli  Army,  in  wliich 
he  was  rapidly  j)romoted.  He  was  CaptaintJen- 
eral  of  the  Basijue  Provinces  (1843-40),  and 
three  times  ('a])tain-(ieneral  of  Cuba  <  1849-52, 
■  lS.54-.i9.  and  1874-7.")).  in  whieh  latter  capacity 
he  was  charged  witli  complicity  in  the  slave- 
trade.  He  was  made  Senator  in  I8G0.  and  suc- 
cessivelv  held  the  positions  of  Minister  to  France 
(1862),"  Minister  of  War  (1863),  and  president 
of  the  Senate  (1864-68).  During  the  alisenee 
of  (^)ueen  Isabella  in  France,  he  was  appointed 
i)V  her  the  successor  of  Gonzales  Bravo  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Sc|itemher.  1868.  but  was 
immediately  forced  to  resign,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  wliich  ended  in  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy. 

CONCHA,  JIaxi  EL  Gutierrez  de  la,  Mar- 
QVE.s  DEL  DuERO  (1S08-74).  A  Spani.sh  general, 
brother  of  tlie  preceding,  who  served  against  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field- 
niarshal  in  1840,  and  in  1841  joined  in  the  re- 
volt against  the  regency  of  Espartero.  As  Cap- 
tain-General of  Catalonia,  in  184.5.  he  suppressed, 
within  a  fortnight,  an  uprising  of  that  province 
against  conscri])tion.  Two  years  later,  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  .sent  to  Portugal,  he  skillfully 
adjusted  the  dis])ute  between  the  two  countries 
without  bloodshed,  and  was  created  JIarques  del 
Duero.  With  O'Donnell  and  others  he  petitioned 
(}ueen  Isabella  in  18.53  for  a  liberal  government 
and  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes. 
He  \\as  thereupon  banished  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  fled  from  there  to  France,  but  on  the  dow^l- 
fall  of  Narvaez.  in  the  following  year,  returned 
to  S))ain  and  was  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities. 
In  the  Revolution  of  18(i8  he  supported  Isabella, 
and  was  placed  in  conuuand  of  the  troojis  in  ilad- 
rid.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  seeming 
hopeless,  he  contented  himself  with  preserving 
order  until  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Revo- 
lutionary army  under  Serrano,  to  whom  he  re- 
linquished the  comiviand.  He  then  lived  abroad 
until  appointed  commander  of  the  Northern 
Army  in  the  last  Carlist  war,  when  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  relief  of  Bilbao.  On 
June  28.  1874,  he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  the  assault  on  the  Carlist  stronghold 
of  Estella. 

CONCHOID  (kon'koid)  (Gk.  KoyxoeiSr/c,  kon- 
choriiJi'a,  nnissel-shaped,  from  '.oyvTj.  l:oiwhf, 
shell  +  eJrhc,  eidos.  form)  OF  NIC'OME'DES. 
A  'shell-shaped'  curve  invented  by  Xicomedes 
(B.C.  180).  It  is  related  to  the  problems  of  tri- 
secting an  angle  (see  Trlsection  Problem), 
of  constructing  two  geometric  means  betw'een  two 
given  straight  lines,  and  of  duplicating  the  cube. 
The  curve  may  be  constructed  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  I.il  for  the  directrix,  and  through 
any  point  P  as  the  pole  drawing  a  pencil  of  lines 

cutting  LM  in  R,,  R, Tlie  conchoid  is  the 

locus   of   points   found   by   laying  olT  a   constant 
length  each  way  from  R,.  R...  .  .  .  on  these  rays. 

This  constant  length  is  called  the  modulus.  The 
curve  differs  in  general  shape  according  as  the 
niodulus  is  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than 


the  distance  of  the  lixcd  point  from  the  fixed 
straight  line.  The  figure  shows  the  forms  of  the 
ciiive  in  the  last  two  eases.  The  loop  occurs 
when  the  modulus  is  greater  than  the  perpendicu- 


lar distance  of  P  and  LM.  When  the  modulus 
equals  this  distance.  P  is  a  cusp  on  the  curve. 
The  directrix  LJJ  is  an  asymptote  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  curve.  If  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  pole  to  the  directrix  be  taken 
as  the  origin,  and  the  distance  be  called  b,  and 
the  modulus  «,  the  equation  of  the  conchoid  is 
il/  +  b)-((r — !/-)  — x'y' =  0.  Its  order  is  the 
fourth,  and  its  class  the  sixth  unless  P  is  a  cusp, 
in  which  case  its  class  is  the  fifth.  (See 
Curves.)  P  is,  in  general,  a  double  point,  and 
the  cune  meets  its  a.symptote  at  four  consecu- 
tive points  at  infinity.  The  curve  may  easily  be 
described  mechanically,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
architecture  as  a  bounding  line  of  the  vertical 
section  of  cohunns.  Con.sult:  Sundara  Row, 
Geometric  Paper  Foldinr/  (Chicago,  1901); 
Klein,  Tortruge  iiher  annrieiriililtc  Fmfjen  der 
Elemciitarr/eometric  (Leipzig,  1895),  translated 
as  Famous  Problems  of  Geometry  (Boston,  1897). 

CONCHOLOGY,  kon-kol'd-ji.     See  Mollusca. 

CONCHOS,  kAn'chos,  Rio  (connected  with 
Sp..  Lat.  eoiietiri.  shell).  A  river  in  ilexieo,  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  rising  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  east  of  the  Sierra  iladre,  flowing 
in  a  noi'therly  direction  througli  the  rice  table- 
land of  that  region,  and  joining  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  at  Presidio  del  Norte  after  a  course 
of  about  3.50  miles  (Map:  Mexico,  G  3).  It  re- 
ceives a  numbei  of  confluents  from  the  west,  but 
no  important  tributary  from  the  east. 

CONCIERGE,  kux'syarzh'  (Fr.,  doorkeeper). 
The  French  title  of  the  janitor  of  an  apartment- 
house.  He  is  an  im|)ortant  functionary  in  the  life 
of  most  Frencl)  .ind  Geiman  cities;  he  sits  in  his 
little  office  by  the  main  entrance  and  exercises  a 
certain  supervision  over  all  those  who  pass  in  or 
out.  opening  the  door  to  those  who  enter  after  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night  (in  Vienna  as  early  as 
10  o'clock). 

CONCIERGERIE,  k(5N'syar'zh"re'.LA.  A 
Paris  |)rison.  famous  as  tlie  place  of  confinement 
of  political  prisoners  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  forms  a  part  of  the  Palais  de  .Justice 
toward  the  river,  and  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  concierge  of  the  old  palacc>  Among 
the  famous  prisoners  confined  in  the  Conciergerie 
and  taken  thence  to  the  guillotine  were  ^lalesher- 
bes,  ^ladame  Roland.  Danton.  Desmoulins,  and 
Robespierre.  Here  Marie  .\ntoinette  was  con- 
fined before  her  execution,  in  a  small  cell, 
afterwards    changed    tinto    a     chaiiel.       In     1S40 
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Napoleon  III.  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the 
jnison.  which  is  now  used  only  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  prisoners. 

CONCLAVE  (Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.,  Lat.,  room 
which  may  be  locked,  from  com-,  together  + 
vliivis,  key,  Gk.  k-Xes,  Klein,  key,  fi-oni  kXc'id,  klein, 
to  shut)."  Either  the  place  where  the  cardinals 
assemble  for  the  choice  of  a  pope,  or  the  assembly 
itself.  In  1170  a  Lateran  Council  decreed  in  its 
iirst  canon  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  car- 
dinals was  essential  for  a  choice.  This  decree 
was  developed;  and  the  regulations  which  are, 
substantially,  still  in  force  established  by  Greg- 
ory X.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  These 
rules  are  intended  to  provide  against  unnecessary 
delay  or  precipitation  in  election,  and  against 
any  external  interference  with  absolute  freedom 
of"  choice.  The  large  hall  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  apartments,  two  rooms  being 
allotted  to  an  ordinarj'  cardinal  and  three  to 
one  of  princely  rank.  People  are  allowed  to 
enter  freely  during  the  first  day,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  entrances  are  absolutely  closed  except 
one.  which  remains  under  the  strict  super\ision 
of  officials  designated  for  the  purpose.  Food  and 
other  necessaries  are  handed  through  a  window, 
and  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination,  in 
order  to  prevent  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  the  cardinals  not  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  ])lace,  or  to  receive  or  send  out  letters,  until 
a  new  pope  is  chosen.  Consult:  Zopflfel,  Die. 
Papstwahlen  (Gottingen,  1871)  :  for  a  more 
popular  treatment,  Trollope,  Tlie  Papul  Con- 
claves, as  They  Were  and  as  They  Are  (London. 
187G).  A  full  and  graphic  description  of  a 
typical  conclave,  that  which  elected  Alexander 
VTL,  will  be  found  in  Shorthouse,  John  Ingle- 
sant   (London,  1881).     See  Pope. 

CONGO  M'l  T  A  N  CE  (ML.  concomitancia, 
from  Lat.  eonconiiliiri.  to  accompany,  from  cojii-, 
together  +  comituri.  to  accompany,  from  comes, 
companion),  Sacr.\me.\tal.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  term  which  implies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  sacramentally,  accom- 
panv  each  other,  so  tluit  under  either  form, 
whether  wine  or  bread,  both  are  sacrament.ally 
received.  Hence  the  laity  in  that  conununion. 
although  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  cup, 
still  are  held  to  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

CONCOMITANT  VARIATION,  ilEXHOo 
OF.     See  IxorcTiox. 

CONCONE,  k.in-ko'na.  Giuseppe  (1810-01). 
An  Itiilian  vocal  teacher,  born  in  Turin.  He  is 
widely  known  for  his  vocal  exercises — solfeggi 
and  vocalizzi — which  are  unusually  attractive  for 
works  of  their  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cellent for  their  special  purpose.  For  about  ten 
years  Concone  resided  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  Re- 
turning to  Turin  in  1848,  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Court 
choir. 

CONCORD,  kon'kerd.  A  town  in  iliddlesex 
County.  Mass.,  20  miles  northwest  of  Boston ;  on 
the  Concord  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It  has 
manufactures  of  rubber  goods  and  harness.  The 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  is  situated  here.  The 
government  is  administered  by  town  meetings, 
held  annuallv  and  at  special  call.  Population, 
in  1890.  4427:  in  1000.  :in.52. 

Concord,  settled  in  1  f>^^.  is  the  oldest  interior 


town  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  had  come  to  be  "one  of  the  great 
centres,  not  only  of  intellect\ial  life,  but  also  of 
political  influence  and  power."  In  August,  1774, 
the  Middlesex  Convention,  the  first  county  con- 
vention assenibled  in  Massachusetts,  was  held 
here,  every  town  being  represented ;  and  '  on 
October  11,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary agitation,  the  first  Provincial  Congress, 
presided  over  by  John  Hancock,  met  to  consider 
the  ways  and  means  of  resisting  the  t}-rannies  of 
the  mother  country.  I^ater  large  quantities  of 
amnumition  and  military  supplies  were  stored 
here,  and  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  to 
destroy  them,  on  April  19.  177.5.  occurred  the 
memorable  fight  which  precipitated  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  (See  Lexington.)  In  1787, 
during  Shays's  Rebellion,  a  body  of  insurgents 
entered  Concord  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  its 
courts.  The  town  is  chiefly  notahle  for  having 
been  the  home  of  a  distinguished  coterie  of 
writers  and  thinkers,  including  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Haw- 
thorne, and  William  Ellery  Channing.  "the  poet.' 
Consult :  Kurd.  History  of  Middlesex  County 
(Philadelphia,  1890);  Emer.son,  Historical  Dis- 
course Drlirered  in  1835   (Concord,  1835). 

CONCORD.  A  city,  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  county-seat  of  Merrimack  County,  75 
miles  north-northwest  of  Boston:  on  the  !^Ierri- 
mac  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (ilap:  New  Hampshire,  .19).  It  has  wide 
streets,  shaded  and  well  paved,  and  a  good 
water-supply,  owned  ar.d  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality. Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
State  House,  built  of  granite,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  court-house,  and  city  hall. 
State  prison.  State  insane  asylum,  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  Hospital,  State  Library,  and  Saint 
Paul's  School  ( Episcopal )  for  boys.  There  are 
several  parks:  White's.  Rollins.  Fiske.  Con- 
toocook  River,  and  Pennacook.  In  the  State- 
house  park  is  a  bronze  statue  of  D.aniel  Webster, 
and  at  Pennacook.  a  monument  to  Hannah 
Dustin.  In  the  vicinity  arp  extensive  quarries 
of  fine-grained  white  granite,  the  quarrying  of 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  re- 
pair-shops of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  are 
situated  here.  The  manufactures  include  car- 
riages, silverware,  harness,  furniture,  flour,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  leather  belting  and  leather 
hose,  pianos,  shoes,  etc.  Industrial  statistics  for 
1900  give  the  following  figures:  Number  of  in- 
dustries. 81  :  invested  capital,  $1,959,238:  value 
of  production.  $3,252,302 :  perscms  employed, 
1829.  Under  the  charter  of  1853,  as  amended. 
Concord  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen  every 
two  years,  and  a  bicameral  city  council.  The 
assessors  and  the  school  board  are  chosen  by 
popular  election :  other  appointments  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
the  Council.  Population,  in  1890.  17.004;  in 
1900.  19.6.32. 

Concord  was  founded  in  1725.  on  the  site  of 
Pennacook.  the  chief  village  of  the  Pennacook 
Indians,  and  bore  that  name  until  1733,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  Rumford.  It  suffered  great- 
ly in  all  the  lndi;in  wars  and  was  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  in  174(1.  In  17fi5  Rumford  was  re- 
named 'Concord.'  On  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution  it  became  the  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1853  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Consult;    Moore.  Annals  of  Concord.  X.  H.  (Con- 
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coi'd,  1824)  ;  and  Bouton,  Thv  llislury  of  Con- 
cord (Concord,  1850). 

CONCORD.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Ca- 
barrus County,  X.  C,  21  miles  northeast  of  Char- 
lotte: on  the  Southern  Railroad  (Mai):  North 
Carolina,  B  2).  It  has  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  extensive  nianulaetures  of  cotton. 
Kirst  incorporated  in  1793,  Concord  is  governed 
at  present  under  a  charter  of  1851,  revised  in 
1891,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  city  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
4339V  in  1900,  7910. 

CONCORD,  iN^  Mcsic.    See  Consonance. 

CONCORD,  Book  of  (translation  of  Ger. 
CoHiordicnbuch,  Lat.  Liber  Concordia') .  A  col- 
lection of  confessions  of  faith  published  in  I08O, 
generallj'  accepted  by  the  Lutheran  Cliurch.  Its 
contents  are:  (A)  The  three  ecumenical  creeds 
— the  Apostles,  the  Nieene,  and  the  Athanasian. 
(B)  The  six  particular  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  Church —  ( 1 )  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 

(2)  the   Apology   of   the   Augsburg    Confession; 

(3)  the  Schmaikald  Articles;  (4  and  .5)  the 
Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  of  Lutlier;  (6) 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  last-named  divi- 
sion, the  Foi-nmla  of  Concord,  appeared  in  1580, 
after  protracted  conferences,  and  was  acceded  to 
by  86  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire.  Its 
topics  are :  The  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Creed ; 
Original  Sin ;  Free  Will :  Justification ;  Good 
Works;  The  Law  and  the  Gospel;  The  Third  Use 
of  the  Law:  The  Lord's  Supper;  The  Ferson 
of  Christ;  The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell: 
Tlie  Customs  of  the  Church ;  Predestination  and 
Election;  and  an  appendix  concerning  heresies 
and  sectaries.  Tlie  best  editions  are:  In  German, 
Jubilee  edition  (Saint  Louis,  1880)  ;  in  Latin, 
that  of  S.  F.  Francke  (Leipzig,  1847)  ;  in  English, 
that  of  H.  E.  .Jacobs   (Philadelphia,  1882). 

CONCORD,  Temple  op  (so  called).  A  Doric 
temple  at  (_!irgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
of  ancient  temples.  Its  34  columns  are  still 
standing. 

CONCORDANCE  (ML.  concordantia,  agree- 
ment, from  Lat.  concordure,  to  agree,  from  co»i-, 
together  +  cor.  heart).  A  book  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  showing  in  what  pas- 
sages all,  or  at  least  all  of  the  more  imjiortant, 
words  in  any  Avork  occur.  For  writings  of  uni- 
versal import  from  which  passages  are  continu- 
ally being  adduced  to  prove  or  support  principles 
afl'eeting  our  daily  life  and  action,  such  a  hand- 
book is  indispensable.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
book  upon  the  Bible  was  doubtless  early  felt,  but 
the  first  Bible  concordance  was  made  by  the  fa- 
mous Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  (q.v.),  wlio  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  jmblislicd  it 
under  the  title  Cniwordantio'  Morales  in  Hacra 
Bihlia  (best  edition,  de  la  Haye,  Paris,  1041). 
His  example  was  followed  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Saint  Cher  in  1244  with  his  Concordantiw  Jacohi, 
so  called  because  made  in  the  Convent  of  Saint 
.Tames  in  Paris.  Both  these  works  were  of  course 
based  on  the  Vulgate,  as  were  several  similar 
ones  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  earli- 
est printed  concordance  to  the  Vvilgatc  is  by 
Joannes  de  Segovia  and  Sebastian  Brant  (Basel, 
1-196),  and  it  is  the  basis  of  that  published  and 
edited  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris.  1555K  A 
concordance  to  the  Greek  Bible  (Old  and  New 
Testament)  was  made  by  Euthalius  of  Rhodes 
Vol.  v.— 17. 


about  1300 ;  it  has  never  been  printed,  hut  a  manu- 
.-^cript  copy  was  seen  in  Rome  in  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  One  to  the  Septuaginl  was  compiled  by 
Conrad  Kireber  (Frankfort,  1007);  and  to  tlie 
Greek  New  Testament  by  Xystus  Betuleius 
(Basel,  1546),  which,  as  amended  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  his  .son  Henry,  was  published  by  the 
latter  (Paris.  1594).  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan  fin- 
ished in  1448  a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  liilile 
(Venice,  1524),  which  in  amended  form  by 
Marius  de  Calaris  was  published  (Rome,  1621- 
22)  ;  another  was  begun  by  the  elder  and  finished 
by  the  younger  Johann  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1032). 
The  first  work  of  this  kind  in  English  w;is 
a  concordance  to  the  New  Testament  printed 
and  in  all  probability  prepared  by  Thomas  Gib- 
son (London,  1535)  ;  but  the  first  concordance 
to  the  entire  English  Bible  was  by  .John  Miirlieck 
(London,  1550).  Luther's  German  Bil)Ie  had  to 
wait  till  1010  before  a  concordance  to  it  appeared 
at  Frankfort.  The  author  was  Conrad  Agricola. 
But  all  these  works  are  now  superseded  by  the 
vastly  better  modern  works.  For  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  standard  concordance  is  that  by  Julius 
I  first  and  Franz  Delitzsch.  in  Latin  (Leipzig, 
1837-41)  ;  but  just  as  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  be  found  The  Enqlishmun's  Concord- 
ance to  the  Hebrew  Old  'J'estamrnf  (London, 
1843;  4th  ed.,  1873),  compiled  by  Tregelles,  B. 
Davidson,  and  others.  For  the  Septuagint,  the 
best  is  by  Edward  Hatch  (London,  1892)  ;  for 
the  A'ulgate,  the  latest  is  by  V.  Coornaert 
(Bruges,  1892).  To  the  Greek  New  Testament 
the  best  concordance  in  Latin  is  by  C.  H.  Bruder 
(Leipzig,  1842;  5th  ed..  GOttingen,  1900);  in 
English  by  W.  F.  ]Moulton  and  A.  S.  Geden  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1897).  To  Luther's  Bible 
the  standard  is  M.  G.  Biichner's  (Jena,  1740; 
23d  ed.,  Berlin,  1899).  To  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  English  Bible,  Alexander  Cruden  was 
the  first  to  prepare  a  concordance  which  met  with 
wide  acceptance  (London,  1737),  and  it  has  been 
reprinted  so  often,  complete  or  in  condensation, 
that  Cruden  has  become  a  household  word.  Two 
others,  however,  compete  for  the  palm  of  superior- 
ity— Robert  Young,  Anali/iical  Conoordnnce  in 
the  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1879),  often  reprinted, 
and  .James  Strong,  The  Exhaustive  Concordance 
(New  York,  1894),  which  takes  account  of  every 
word  and  is  surelj'  the  most  ambitious  work  of 
its  kind. 

Other  books  than  the  Bible  have  been  fur- 
nished with  concordances  by  the  patient  and 
long-continued  labors  of  scholars.  To  enumerate 
a  few:  Dante,  E.  A.  Fay  (Boston,  1880)  ;  Chau- 
cer, the  Chaucer  Society  (begun  London.  1872)  ; 
Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  (Ijoii- 
don,  1845)  ;  or  better,  .John  Bartlett  (New 
York,  1894)  ;  Milton,  Poetical  Works,  G.  L. 
Prendergast  (Madras.  1857)  ;  C.  D.  Cleveland 
(London,  18671:  Pope.  E.  Abbott  (ib.,  1875); 
Cowper,  Poetical  Works,  J.  Neve  (ib..  1887); 
Shelleti,  F.  S.  Ellis  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Dickens.  G.  A. 
Pierce  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Tennyson,  D.  R.  Brightwell 
(ib..   1809). 

CONCOR'DAT  (Fr.,  agreement).  A  term 
used  to  designate  a  compact  dealing  with  eccle- 
siastical afl'airs  between  the  Pope,  as  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  temporal 
ruler  of  a  State.  Concordats  commonly  relate  to 
things  which  are  neither  purely  spiritual  nor 
purely  temporal,  but  mixed  matters,  in  regard  to 
which   the  action   of  the  two   powers  can   with 
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difficulty  be  dissociated.  Concordats  may  be 
flamed  either  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  which 
both  the  contracting  powers  are  consenting  par- 
ties, or  enacted  by  proclamation  issued  only  by 
one  party,  most  commonly  by  the  Pope,  embody- 
ing in  the  fonii  of  a  decree  the  regulations  result- 
ing from  the  terms  of  agreement  previously 
arrived  at.  The  difl'erence  is  only  in  form.  It 
is  a  settled  doctrine  of  Roman  Catholic  canon- 
ists, and  especially  of  those  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane (q.v. )  school,  that  the  Pope  never  abso- 
lutely cedes  purely  spiritual  powers.  Thus,  in 
the  presentation  to  bishopries,  while  the  King 
'nominated'  or  'elected,'  the  Pope  always  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  'canonical  insti- 
tution.' There  have  been  many  famous  con- 
cordats, of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important:  (1)  Concordats  with  Germany. — ■ 
The  well-known  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122, 
respecting  investitures,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  first  concordat  strictly  so  called.  Similar 
agreements  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
Regalia  (q.v.),  between  the  Roman  See  and  the 
emperors  Otho  IV..  Frederick  II..  and  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg.  A  more  comprehensive  compact  on 
Church  matters  is  that  of  which  the  foundation 
was  laid  at  Constance  in  1418,  and  which  was 
subsequently  modified  by  the  'Frankfort'  or 
'Princes'  Concordat,'  by  the  Concordat  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  and  by  that  of  Vienna,  which  last, 
although  practically  disregarded  by  Joseph  II. 
and  his  successor.  Leopold  II.,  continued  in  use 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
1806.  Its  place  was  supplied,  under  Pius  VII. 
and  his  immediate  successors,  by  separate  con- 
cordats with  Bavaria,  1817;  Prussia,  1821; 
Baden,  Wiirttemberg,  and  other  minor  States, 
1818;  Hanover,  1824;  and  Saxony.  1827.  The  last 
(Jerman  concordat  was  that  concluded  at  Vienna. 
Augiist  18.  18.5.5.  This  provided  for  the  fullest 
Papal  authority  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
Church  was  to  control  education  and  to  exercise  a 
censorship  over  the  press.  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  accorded  special  privileges.  The 
Emperor  was  to  nominate  bishops,  but  only 
with  the  advice  of  the  existing  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. The  Church  might  acquire  new  prop- 
erty, but  once  acquired,  it  could  not  be  sold 
or  mortgaged  without  the  consent  of  both  Pope 
and  Emperor.  This  concordat,  so  favorable  to 
the  Papacy,  was  set  aside  in  1808  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  (2)  With 
France. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ascribed  to 
Saint  Louis,  but  really  of  later  date,  has  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  concordat ;  but  the  first 
proper  concordat  is  that  of  Bologna,  concluded 
by  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.  in  151.5  and  1516, 
which  continued  in  force,  although  with  more 
than  one  conflict  of  the  two  powers,  till  the  Revo- 
lution. In  reestablishing  the  Church  in  France. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  concluded 
with  Pius  VII.  the  celebrated  Concordat  of  1801, 
which  he  afterwards  compelled  the  Pope,  then  a 
captive  at  Fontainebleau.  to  modify  by  a  new  act 
in  1814  Both  were  ignored  at  the  Restoration; 
but  an  attempt  to  produce  a  substitute  in  1817, 
and  again  in  1819,  led  to  no  result.  (.3)  With 
Italy. — In  Italy,  an  agreement  regulating  the 
election  of  bishops  was  concluded  with  Nice  and 
Savoy  by  Nicholas  V.  in  1415;  and  a  formal  con- 
cordat was  made  with  Sardinia  by  Benedict  XIV. 
in  1740.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Naples 
were  anciently  regulated  by  the  terras  of  what 


was  called  the  Monarchia  Sictila;  but  a  formal 
concordat  was  made  by  Pius  VII.  in  1818.  (4) 
With  Spain. — Charles  I.  concluded  a  concordat 
lor  his  Spanish  kingdom  with  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.;  and  a  further  concordat  was 
made  by  Clement  XII.  and  Philip  V.  in  1737. 
(5)  With  Portugal. — Benedict  XIV.  made  a  con- 
cordat with  Portugal  in  1741.  Besides  these, 
the  Papacy  has  from  time  to  time  made  many 
similar  concordats  with  various  small  powers, 
especially  with  South  American  States  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  age  of  concordats  has 
jjassed  away  with  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
])onderance  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  no 
great  power  to-dav  would  bind  itself  as  Austria 
did  in  1855. 

Consult:  Phillimore,  Commentaries  on  Inter- 
national Law  (London,  ISSS))  ;  Seche,  Les  ori- 
(jines  du  Concordat  (Paris,  1894).  The  texts  of 
the  various  concordats  will  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  iliinch  (Leipzig,  1830)  ;  Nussi 
(Mainz,  1870);  Walter  (Bonn,  1862);  Balve 
(Munich,  1863);  often  with  extensive  commen- 
taries. See  AusTRiA-HuNOAKY ;  Constance,' 
Council  of;  Germany;  Holy  Roman  Empibe; 
Invesiituke;  Napoij;on  I.;  Pius  VII. 

CONCORDE,  koN'kord',  Place  de  la  (Fr., 
Square  of  Concoi'd).  The  largest  square  in  Paris, 
the  starting  point  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
bounded  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Tuileries 
Ciardens,  and  the  Seine.  It  is  associated  with 
many  historical  occurrences.  On  it,  on  May  30, 
1770.  occurred  a  panic  caused  by  fireworks,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  or  injury  of  over  3000  per- 
sons. On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk 
stood  the  guillotine  by  which  more  than  2800  per- 
sons died  between  -lanuary  21.  1793,  and  May  3, 
1795.  In  1871  the  Versailles  troops  engaged  in  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Communists  on  the 
square.  The  present  name  of  the  place,  previously 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  was  given  in  1799.  It  was 
again  called  Place  Louis  XV.  from  1824  to  1830, 
when  the  n.ame  now  in  use  was  restored.  Archi- 
tecturally the  square  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk  from 
Luxor,  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1831,  with 
striking  fountains,  and  eight  figures  represent- 
ing the  principal  to\^^ls  of  France,  and  at 
night  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  twenty  large 
bronze  clusters  of  lamps.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Champs  Elysees  with  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  of  the  Madeleine,  and  of  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  approaclied  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde. 

CONCORDIA,  kon-kor'de-a.  A  river  port 
in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  L'ruguay  (Map: 
Argentina,  F  10).  It  has  oil-mills  and  slaughter- 
houses, and  exports  large  quantities  of  salt  meat, 
leather,  and  Paraguay  tea.  Population,  in  1895, 
14.804. 

CONCORDIA,  konkor'di-a.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Cloud  County,  Kan.,  210  miles 
west  by  north  of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Republican 
River,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  E  2). 
Good  transportation  facilities,  abundant  water- 
power,  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  and  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  and  building-stone  have 
aided  in  developing  the  city's  commercial  and 
industrial  interests.  There  are  grain  elevators, 
fiouring-mills,     iron-works,     plow     and     wagon 
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works,  etc.  The  city  contains  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy, Saint  Aloysius's  School,  and  library  asso- 
ciation and  high  school  libraries.  Population, 
in  1800,  3184;  in  1900,  3401. 

CONCORDIA  (Lat.,  from  con-,  together + 
cor,  lieart) .  A  Roman  divinity,  the  goddess  of 
harmony.  Jlauy  temples  were  l)uiU.  in  her 
honor,  the  oldest  of  them  by  Camillus  in  B.C. 
3G7,  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  Laws.  It 
stood  on  the  Forum  between  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  and  the  Mamertine  Prison,  and  was 
built  of  white  marble  with  a  richly  carved 
cornice.  Tlie  interior  was  Hanked  with  rows  of 
columns  against  the  walls,  with  niches  which 
held  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  con- 
tained, besides,  paintings  and  a  collection  of 
precious  stones.  It  was  twice  rebuilt,  in  B.C.  121 
and  under  Augustus,  but  only  scanty  ruins  now 
remain.  The  temple  sometimes  served  as  a 
meeting-place  for  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  there 
delivered  his  last  oration  against  Catiline.  The 
goddess  was  represented  as  a  matron,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  saucer-like  vessel  {patera), 
or  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  tlie  horn  of 
plenty.  Her  symbols  were  two  liands  ela.sped 
together,  and  two  serpents  entwined  about  a 
wand. 

CONCRESCENCE  (Lat.  concresccntia,  grow- 
ing together,  from  concrescere,  to  grow  together, 
from  GO»i-,  together  -1-  crescere,  to  grow;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  creare,  to  create).  The  grow- 
ing together  of  j'oung  plant  organs  by  reason 
of  mutual  contact  or  pressure  when  forming. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  apparent 
union  of  neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  flower 
parts.  In  these  cases,  however,  each  organ  begins 
its  development  independently,  and  those  which 
apjiear  to  be  united  are  lifted  by  the  growth, 
underneath  the  separate  rudiments,  of  a  region 
of  tissue  which  belongs  equally  to  all.  See 
Teratology;  Flower. 

CONCRETE  (from  Lat.  concretus,  p.p.  of 
concrescere,  to  grow  together) .  Opposed  to  ab- 
stract.   See  Abstr.vction. 

CONCRETE.  An  artificial  stone  composed  of 
hydraulic  cement  (q.v.),  sand,  and  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  or  other  hard  material  in  small  frag- 
ments. The  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is 
commonly  called  the  matrix,  and  the  broken 
stone  or  other  material  is  similarly  called  the 
aggregate.  The  matrix  may  be  either  lime  and 
sand  or  cement  and  sand  mortar,  but  is  more 
usually  the  latter.  The  aggregate  may  be  peb- 
bles, gravel,  broken  stone,  broken  bricks,  shells, 
slag,  coke,  etc.,  but  the  most  commonly  used 
aggregates  are  broken  stone  and  gravel.  Broken 
stone  gives  a  stronger  concrete  than  gravel,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  proper  proportions  of 
the  several  constituents  composing  concrete  is 
considered  to  be  attained  when  the  cement  paste 
exactly  fills  the  voids  in  the  sand,  and  the  matrix 
exactly  fills  the  voids  in  the  aggregate;  less  than 
enough  mortar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate 
results  in  a  weaker  and  more  porous  concrete, 
and  more  than  enough  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
concrete  without  increasing  its  strength. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the 
relative  proportions  will  vary  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  sand  and  aggregate  employed.  A 
fair  range  of  proportions  for  most  engineering 
works  is  cement,  one  part;  sand,  one  to  three 
parts;   aggregate,  four  to   six  parts.     There  is 


considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  making  concrete. 
According  to  one  extreme  view,  llie  amount  of 
water  should  be  such  that  the  cunercle  will 
quake  when  tamped;  according  to  the  otlier 
extreme,  the  mixture  should  be  mad<'  so  dry 
that  water  will  barely  flusli  to  tlie  surface  when 
the  concrete  is  tamped.  Current  practice  varies 
all  the  way  between  these  two  e.xtremes.  The 
manufacture  of  concrete  consists  simply  in  mix- 
ing tlie  water,  cement,  sand,  and  aggregate  of 
which  it  is  composed.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
this  mixture  should  be  exceedingly  thorough ;  the 
ideal  mixture  is  attained  when  every  grain  of 
sand  is  covered  with  a  film  of  cement  paste  and 
evei-y  fragment  of  aggregate  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  mortar.  Both  h<and  mixing  and  ma- 
chine mixing  are  employed  in  practice.  In  hand 
mixing  the  proper  proportions  of  cement  and 
sand  are  deposited  on  a  timber  platform  and 
mixed  dry  by  repeated  turnings  with  a  shovel. 
The  proper  quantity  of  water  is  then  added, 
preferably  with  a  spray,  and  the  mixture  then 
turned  and  returned  with  shovels  until  the  water 
is  thoroughly  and  evenly  ineorporat-ed  with  the 
cement  and  sand.  The  aggregate  is  then  thor- 
oughly wetted  and  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  by 
similarly  repeated  turnings  with  shovels. 

A  variety  of  concrete-mixing  m.ichines  are  em- 
ployed, some  being  intermittent  and  some  being 
continuous  in  operation,  the  hatter  sometimes 
automatically  measuring  the  proportions  of 
cement,  sand,  aggregate,  and  water.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  form  of  intermittent  mixer  is  a 
cubical  iron  box  hung  on  trunnions  at  diagonally 
opposite  corners;  the  cement,  sand,  and  aggregate 
in  the  proper  proportions  are  placed  in  the  box 
through  a  suitible  door  in  one  side  which 
can  be  closed  and  fastened:  the  water  is  admitted 
through  the  hollow  trunnions,  and  the  box  is 
put  in  revolution  by  an  engine  or  other  motive 
power.  After  from  ten  to  twenty  turns  the  box 
is  brought  to  rest,  its  contents  of  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete  dumped  out  into  barrows  or  cars 
and  a  new  charge  of  cement,  sand,  and  aggregate 
introduced  for  mixing.  A  common  form  of  con- 
tinuous concrete-mixer  consists  of  a  trough  or 
cylinder  in  which  a  spiral  or  bladed  screw  shaft 
revolves;  the  raw  materials  are  introduced  con- 
tinuously at  one  end.  and  a  continuous  discharge 
of  mixed  concrete  takes  place  at  the  opposite 
end.  There  are  numerous  other  forms  of  con- 
crete-mixing machines. 

The  value  of  concrete  as  a  structural  material 
consists  in  its  property  of  changing  from  a  plas- 
tic condition  into  a  hard,  rigid,  artificial  stone 
by  the  setting  and  hardening  of  the  cement  paste. 
(See  Cement.)  Concrete  composed  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  six  parts  broken 
stone  has  a  compressive  strength  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  tons  per  square  foot  at  the  age  n{  one  year. 
The  method  of  laying  the  concrete  after  mixing 
depends  upon  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  in 
the  structure.  \Yhen  used  in  the  form  of  blocks, 
the  blocks  are  made  by  placing  the  plastic  mix- 
ture in  suitable  molds  in  thin  layers  and  tamp- 
ing each  layer  thoroughly  with  woo<len  or  iron 
rammers  before  placing  the  succeeding  layers. 
The  mixture  remains  in  the  molds  until  it  is  hard, 
when  the  block  is  removed  and  laid  in  the  struc- 
ture just  as  a  corresponding  block  of  stone  would 
be  laid.    The  more  common  method  of  using  con- 
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Crete  is  to  place  it  in  the  structure  in  its  plastic 
condition,  and  let  it  harden  in  place.  When  the 
M'ork  is  in  the  air  the  mixture  is  laid  and  rammed 
in  layers,  just  as  is  done  in  making  concrete 
blocks,  b\it  when  it  is  laid  under  water  it  has  to 
be  deposited  in  buckets,  which  oi)en  when  the 
bottom  is  reached  and  discharge  their  contents, 
or  it  is  run  through  circular  chutes,  which  reach 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  con- 
crete is  placed  under  water  by  inclosing  it  in 
paper  bags,  which  are  slid  down  a  chute;  the  bags 
become  wet  and  the  concrete  bursts  them  open, 
thus  allowing  the  succeeding  bagfuls  to  unite 
into  a  solid  mass.  Sometimes,  also,  coarse  open- 
cloth  bags  are  used,  the  cement  oozing  through 
tiie  meshes  sufficiently  to  unite  the  whole  into 
a  single  mass.  The  chief  care  to  be  exercised  in 
placing  concrete  under  water  is  to  prevent  the 
cement,  sand,  and  aggregate  from  becoming  sepa- 
rated. Concrete  weighs  when  hard  from  130  to 
160  poimds  per  cubic  foot,  and  costs,  laid,  from 
$2  to  $10  per  cubic  yard. 

The  uses  of  concrete  are  excellently  summarized 
in  A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction,  by  Prof. 
1.  0.  Bakei',  as  follows:  "Concrete  is  admirably 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  most  important  uses.  For 
foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils,  and  for 
.subteiTanean  and  submarine  masonry,  under 
almost  every  combination  of  circumstances 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice,  it  is 
superior  to  brick  masonry  in  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability:  it  is  more  economical: 
and  in  some  cases  is  a  safe  substitute  for 
the  best  natural  stone,  while  it  is  almost 
always  preferable  to  the  jioorer  varieties.  For 
submarine  masonry,  concrete  possesses  the  advan- 
tage that  it  can  be  laid,  under  certain  precautions, 
without  exhausting  the  water,  and  without  the 
use  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine  armor.  On 
account  of  its  continuity  and  impenneability  to 
water,  it  is  an  excellent  material  to  form  a 
substratum  in  soils  infested  with  springs;  for 
sewers  and  conduits ;  for  basement  and  sustain- 
ing walls ;  for  columns,  piers,  and  abutments ;  for 
the  ])ointing  and  backing  of  walls  faced  with 
brick,  rvibble,  or  ashlar  work;  for  pavements  in 
areas,  basements,  sidewalks,  and  cellars;  for  the 
walls  and  tloors  of  cisterns,  vaults,  etc.  Groined 
:\nd  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridges  (see 
Bridges),  dwelling-houses,  and  factories  in  single 
monolithic  masses,  with  suitable  ornamentation, 
have  been  constructed  of  this  material  alone." 
Consult  Baker.  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 
(New  York.  I'.IOO).     See  Mortab. 

CONCRETE  TERM.  In  logic,  any  name, 
whether  substantive  or  adjectival,  which  denotes 
a  thing  and  connotes  a  quality.  See  Connota- 
Tior»:  Denotation. 

CONCRETION  (Lat.  concretio,  coalescence, 
from  cnncrescere,  to  grow  together).  A  term 
used  in  medicine  to  denote  a  formation  of  solid, 
unorganized  masses  within  the  body,  either  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  the  secretions,  or  by 
the  accidental  aggi-egation  of  solids  introduced 
into  the  system  from  without.  If  composed  of 
precipitates  in  the  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder, 
■or  salivary  ducts,  concretions  are  called  calculi. 
(See  Calculus.)  They  may  also  be  found  in 
former  cavities  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  tuber- 
cular joints,  in  which  cases  they  are  composed 
of  lime  salts.  They  may  be  found  in  the  fingers 
and  toes  of  gouty  patients,  appeariog  in  nodules 
projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  joints,  and  termed 


"crabs'  eyes.'  These  nodules  are  frequently  com- 
I'osed  of  urate  of  sodium.  Concretions  composed 
of  fecal  matter  are  frequently  found  in  the  ver- 
lorm  appendix,  in  cases  of  appendicitis;  very 
rarely  a  fruit-seed  is  tlie  basis  and  centre  of  such 
a  concretion.  Concretions  have  lieen  formed  upon 
pieces  of  catheter  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
upon  beans  in  the  nostrils.  Concretions  formed 
of  balls  of  hair,  concretions  of  Epsom  salts  swal- 
lowed undissolved,  and  concretions  of  cholesterin 
(q.v.)    have  been   found  in  the   intestines.     See 

I5EZ0AR. 

CONCRETIONARY  STRUCTURE.  A  con- 
dition i)roduccd  in  rocks  by  molecular  aggrega- 
tion aliout  some  nucleus,  whereby  the  rock  masses 
assume  regularity  of  outline.  This  structure  is 
exhibited  in  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  may  be  due  to  processes  acting  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  (primary  concretions),  or  sub- 
sequent to  their  formation  ( secondary  concre- 
tions). It  is  especially  frequent  in  limestones, 
clays,  and  iron  ores.  (Dolite  is  a  limestone  com- 
posed of  rounded  grains  which  resembles  fish-roe 
in  appearance  and  not  infrequently  attains  great 
thickness.  The  flints  of  tlie  English  chalk  forma- 
tion are  an  example  of  siliceous  concretions. 
Clay-ironstone,  hematite,  limonite,  pyrite,  and 
marcasite  often  assume  nodular  or  oolitic  form, 
and  are  widely  distributed  in  geological  forma- 
tions. The  structure  of  these  primary  concre- 
tions is  due  to  the  tendency  Avliich  atoms  and 
molecules  possess,  when  in  a  state  of  solution  or 
suspension,  of  attaching  them.selves  to  some 
foreign  body.  Particles  of  silica,  such  as  sand 
and  frustules  of  diatoms,  commonly  serve  as  cen- 
tral'points  of  attachment.  Secondary  concretions 
are  developed  by  weathering  in  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones;  the  decomposition  and  disintegra- 
tion take  efl'ect  first  on  the  surface  of  the  rock 
masses,  progi-essing  thence  toward  the  interior. 
Concretionary  structure  is  rarely  developed  in 
igneous  rocks,  the  best  example  being  the  beauti- 
ful diorite  (Napoleonite)  of  Corsica,  in  which 
the  feldspar,  quartz,  and  hornljlende  constituents 
have  grouped  themselves  into  globular  aggrega- 
tions. 

CONCUBINAGE  (from  OF.,  Fr.  concuUne, 
from  Lat.  concuhina ,  concubine,  from  concnmbere, 
to  lie  with,  from  com-,  together-]-  cuiare,  to  lie). 
In  general,  the  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife 
of  a  man  and  woman  who  are  not  lawfully  mar- 
ried to  each  other.  Specifically,  a  form  of  poly- 
gamy in  which  the  primary  matrimonial  relation 
is  supplemented  by  one  or  more  secondary  and 
inferior  relations  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  used, 
technically,  in  the  former  sense,  in  the  common- 
law  action  for  dower,  in  the  allegation  that  the 
woman  claiming  dower  was  not  a  wife  lawfully 
married  to  the  party  in  whose  land  she  seeks  to 
be  endowed,  but  his  concubine.  In  the  United 
States,  the  term  has  been  applied,  under  the  Ed- 
munds acts  of  1S82  and  1887,  to  the  polygamous 
relations  of  the  Mormons,  at  which  the  acts  were 
aimed.  In  its  general  sense,  as  denoting  merely 
unlawful  cohabitation,  concubinage,  however 
abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  is 
not  in  most  jurisdictions  obnoxious  to  the  crim- 
inal law.  (See  Crim.  Con.)  In  its  special  sense, 
however,  as  signifying  a  plurality  of  wives,  it 
comes  under  the  penalties  of  bigamy  and  poly- 
gamy  (qq.v. ). 

The  earliest  Roman  laws  were  distinguished  for 
the  strictness  with  which  they  treated  marriage. 
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They  not  only  upheld  thoroughly  the  principle  of 
mon'ogauiy,  but  they  fettered  marriage  itself  with 
iiKuiy  burdensome  forms.  Hence  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  a  free  unmarried  man  enterinj,'  into  a  less 
strict  relation  with  a  single  woman — a  sort  of 
]iernianent  cohabitation.  The  oUsiJring  of  such  a 
connection,  called  'uaturar  children,  had  not  the 
rights  of  legitimate  children,  but  they  were  recog- 
nized bj-  the  father.  Augustus,  with  a  view  to 
promote  regular  marriages  and  check  the  growing 
licentiousness,  enacted  a  comjjrehcnsive  nuirriage- 
law  (Lex  Julia),  which  discouraged  conculiinage, 
restricting  it  to  women  of  low  rank  or  those  who 
had  lost  their  station.  Christianity  reijuired  the 
complete  sanctity  of  marriage  and  taught  that 
concubinage  was  sinful,  and  we  find  the  Synod 
of  Toledo  legislating  against  it  as  far  back 
as  A.D.  400.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Ger- 
n'.ans  recognized,  along  with  regular  marriage, 
an  informal  connection  of  the  sexes.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  a  similar  connection  became  cus- 
tomary, called  a  'left-handed,'  or  morganatic 
marriage.  See  JIakki.\ge,  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

CONCURRENCE  (ML.  concurrentia,  con- 
currence, from  coiicurrere,  to  run  together,  from 
com-,  together  +  c»rrcrf,  to  run)  and  COL- 
LINEARITY  (from  Lat,  com-,  together  +  Ztneo, 
line ) .  If  several  lines  have  a  point  in  common 
they  are  said  to  be  concurrent.  The  common 
point  is  called  the  focus  or  vertex  of  the  pencil 
of  lines.  If  several  points  lie  on  one  straight  line 
they  are  said  to  be  collinear.  The  line  is  called 
the  base  of  the  range  of  points.  That  portion  of 
geonjetry  concerned  with  concurrent  lines  and 
collinear  points  is  called  the  theory  of  concur- 
rence and  collinearity.  Some  of  its  fundamental 
propositions  are : 

If  a  transversal  intersects  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle ABC  in  the  points  X,  Y,  Z,  the  segments 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  connected  by  the 
relation  (AZ:ZB)-  (BX:XC)  •  (CY: YA)  =  -  1. 
Conversely,  if  the  points  be  so  taken  that  the  rela- 
tion holds,  then  the  three  points  are  collinear. 
(This  relation  is  known  as  Menelaus's  theorem.) 

If  the  three  lines  AO,  BO,  CO  drawn  from  the 
vertices  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  concurrent  in  0 
and  meet  the  opposite  sides  in  X,  Y,  Z,  then  BX  • 
CYAZ  =  — CXAY-BZ,  and  conversely  (Ceva's 
theorem ) . 

If  three  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  ABC  at  X.  Y.  Z  are  concurrent,  then 
BX=  —  XC=  +  CY-  —  YA=  -f  AZ=  —  ZB=  =  0. 
Conversely,    if    this    relation    holds,    the    per- 
pendicvilars  are  concurrent. 

If  the  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  two  tri- 
angles are  concurrent,  their  corresponding  sides 
intersect  in  three  collinear  points.  (This  proposi- 
tion, known  as  Desargues's  theorem,  is  true  for 
any  rectilinear  figvires. ) 

The  opposite  pairs  of  sides  of  a  hexagon  in- 
scribed in  a  conic  intersect  in  three  collinear 
points    ( Pascal's  theorem ) , 

The  lines  joining  the  opposite  vertices  of  a 
hexagon  circumscribed  about  a  conic  are  con- 
current ( Brianehon's  theorem ) . 

The  polars  of  a  range  of  points  with  respect 
to  a  circle  (q.v.)  are  concurrent,  and  conversely. 

If  from  any  point  on  a  circle  perpendicvilars 
are  drawn  to  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  triangle, 
their  feet  are  collinear.  (The  base  of  this  range 
is  called  Simson's  line.) 

From  these  and  other  similar  theorems,  many 


properties  of  elementary  geometry  follow  at  once; 
as,  the  altitudes  of  a  triangle  are  concurrent,  the 
medians  of  a  triangle  are  concurrent,  etc.  The 
theorems  of  Pascal  and  Brianchon  lead  to  numer- 
ous theorems  in  modern  geometry.  Consult:  Cre- 
mona, Elements  of  Projective  Geometry,  trans, 
by  Leudesdorf  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Casey,  Seqvel  to 
Euclid  (Dublin,  1888)  ;  Beman  and  Smith,  New 
Plane  and  tioUd  Ueometry  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Mc- 
Clelland, Geometry  of  the  Circle  (New  York, 
IStU). 

CONCURRENT      JURISDICTION.         The 

jurisdiction  that  exists  where  two  or  more  courts 
possess  the  equal  and  coordinate  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  a  single  cause.  Thus  in  the  United 
States,  a  justice's  court  and  a  city  court  may 
often  take  cogiiizance  of  the  same  matter;  or  a 
court  of  common  pleas  and  a  superior  court  may 
do  the  same.  In  criminal  cases  it  is  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  when  one  court  has  brought  an 
ofTender  before  it,  the  court  having  concurrent 
jurisdiction  is  thereby  debarred  from  taking 
cognizance  of  the  case.  In  civil  trials  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  person  appealing  to  the  law — 
that  is,  in  most  cases,  the  plaintitf — to  choose 
!>efore  ^vhich  of  the  two  coordinate  courts  he 
wishes  to  bring  the  matter.  The  phrase  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  is  used  in  opposition  to  priva- 
tive, or  exclusive,  jurisdiction,  i.e.  where  only 
one  court  has  the  right  of  hearing  and  determin- 
ing the  matter  at  issue. 

In  the  political  system  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  Federal  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  persons  as  are  subject  to  a  local 
State  jurisdiction,  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  is  very  common.  Where  it 
exists,  a  decision  of  a  State  court  may,  in  a 
proper  case,  be  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the   United   States   for   review.      See   Court; 

JUEISOICTIOK. 

CONCUSSION  FUSE.     See  Fuse. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (Lat.  con- 
cussio,  shock,  from  concutcrc,  to  shake  together, 
from  com-,  together -^- ^Hfl/or,  to  .shake).  The 
name  given  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which  result 
from  injuries  to  the  head,  but  are  not  due  to 
fracture  or  to  perceptible  laceration  of  vessels 
or  brain  substance.  The  condition  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  extensively  studied  by  many 
means  of  experimentation,  but  authorities  still 
disagree  as  to  whether  it  is  due  to  laceration  of 
minute  blood-vessels,  to  altered  vibratory  changes 
in  the  molecules  of  the  brain-cells,  or  to  a  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  At 
present,  almost  all  surgeons  deny  that  concussion 
of  itself  is  fatal,  and  autopsies  show  almost  in- 
varialily  some  apparent  lesion  of  vessels  or  brain 
substance  in  those  fatal  cases  which  have  simu- 
lated concussion,  but  which  were  really  instances 
of  contusion  or  laceration.  The  symptoms  vary 
in  mild  and  severe  cases.  In  the  former,  when 
the  patient  is  'stunned'  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the 
head,  there  is  dizziness,  disturbances  of  vision 
and  noises  in  the  ears,  loss  of  strength,  so  that 
the  patient  falls,  the  face  is  pale  and  covered 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  the  respiration  is  shal- 
low, the  pulse  feeble  and  often  slower  than 
normal.  In  graver  cases  these  symptoms  become 
intensified,  or  the  most  extreme  symptoms  may 
develop  instantly.  There  is  complete  unconscious- 
ness, the  body  is  cold  and  relaxed,  the  pupils 
widely    dilated    and   unresponsive    to    light,    the 
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respiration  scarcely  distinguishable,  the  pulse 
weak,  irregular,  and  slow.  Vomiting  is  also  fre- 
quent. This  condition  may  last  for  several  hours 
or  even  for  a  day  or  more,  after  which  reaction 
slowly  occurs,  and  recovery  is  complete.  Fre- 
quently the  symptoms  of  contusion  or  hemorrhage 
may  follow,  and  the  subsequent  history  becomes 
that  of  severe  brain  injury.  Protracted  symp- 
toms of  concussion  are  usually  regarded  as  sug- 
gestive of  a  more  serious  injury.  The  treatment 
is  expectant;  it  consists  in  the  application  of 
warmth  to  the  body,  stimulation  of  respiration 
and  pulse  if  necessary,  and  in  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  absolute  quiet.  A  surgical  operation  is, 
of  course,  not  indicated  in  pure  concussion,  but 
only  in  such  cases  as  give  symptoms  of  gross 
brain  lesions.     See  Shock. 

CONDAMINE,   Chables  IMaeia  de  la.     See 

La    COXDAMINE. 

CONDE,  koN'da',  Family  op.  Ope  of  the  great 
families  in  France,  and  a  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Conde.  (See  CoxDf;-suR-L'EsCAUT.)  The  first  to 
bear  the  title  of  Prince  de  Conde  was  Louis,  the 
youngest  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
VendOnie.  (See  below.)  The  family  became  ex- 
tinct in  1830.  It  gave  many  famous  men  to 
France,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most 
noted : 

Louis  I.  de  Botjbbox,  Prince  de  Conde  (1530- 
69),  appears  in  1549  as  gentleman  of  the  royal 
bedchamber.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  iletz  (1552),  and  in  the  battle  of  Saint 
Quentin  (1557).  But  the  Court  was  under  Guise 
influence,  and  no  Bourbon  could  expect  advance- 
ment. Conde,  who  had  early  imbibed  Protestant 
ideas,  threw  in  his  lot  with  tlie  Huguenots  on  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.  in  1559.  He  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  formed  by  the 
Huguenots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Guises.  The 
capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  Huguenot 
leaders  followed,  and  Conde  only  escaped  execu- 
tion through  the  opportune  death  of  the  King. 
The  balance  of  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  (q.v. ).  who  liberated  Conde 
and  made  him  Governor  of  Picardy.  After  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  (1562),  Conde  and  Coligny 
took  up  arms  against  the  Guise  faction,  but  they 
were  defeated  at  Dreux  in  the  same  year,  and 
Conde  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  however, 
liberated  in  the  year  following  by  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Amboise.  Owing  to  fresh  persecution,  the 
Huguenots  again  took  up  arms  in  1567;  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  the  King 
was  followed  by  the  indecisive  battle  of  Saint 
Dfnis,  in  which  the  Catholic  leader,  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  was  slain,  and  in  1568 
another  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  Conde,  how- 
ever, learning  of  Court  intrigues  against  his 
liberty,  renewed  the  conflict.  The  battle  of 
Jarnac  (March  1.3,  1569)  resulted  most  disas- 
trously for  the  Huguenots.  Cond^  rashly  ex- 
posed himself  and  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. W  liile  his  wounds  were  being  dressed  he 
was  assassinated  by  Montesquieu,  a  Swiss  merce- 
nary captain,  possibly  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  whom  Conde  had  offended.  "He 
was  distinguished,"  says  the  Due  d'Aumale,  '"Tjy 
great  ardor  and  gayety,  the  desire  and  the  gift 
of  being  pleasant,  by  a  resolute  character,  a 
proud  soul,  and  a  great  and  generous  heart." 
Of  the  four  sons  who  survived  him,  the  eldest, 
Henri  I.    (1552-88),  joined  the  Huguenot  cause. 


but  renounced  his  religion  to  save  his  life  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He 
again  took  up  arms  for  Protestantism  in  1585, 
and  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
After  .several  successful  encounters  with  the 
forces  of  the  League,  Conde  was  wounded  at 
Coutras  (October  20,  1587)  and  died  a  few 
montlis  later,  not  without  grave  suspicions  of 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  attendants. 
The  legitimacy  of  his  only  son,  Henri  II.  ( 1588- 
1646),  was  a  matter  of  great  dispute;  but  finally 
he  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  titles  and  es- 
tates of  his  father,  and,  for  a  time  at  lea.st,  was 
looked  on  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  French 
crown.  Tliis  contingency  was  removed  by  Henry 
IV,'s  second  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  Dau- 
phin Louis  (1601),  After  a  life  at  Court,  de- 
voted to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and 
marked  by  opposition  to  the  Huguenots,  Henri 
II.  de  Conde  died  in  1646.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Great  Conde. 

•Louis  II.  de  Bourbon  (1621-86)  is  known  in 
histoiy  as  'the  Great  Condf.'  After  a  thorough 
education  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Bruges  the 
young  prince,  who  was  kno\^-n  as  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  intro- 
duced at  Court,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  made  Governor  of  Burgundy.  To 
further  his  father's  political  aims,  he  was  forced, 
in  1641,  to  marry  the  niece  of  Richelieu,  much 
against  his  inclination.  Meanwhile  he  had  en- 
tered the  military  service  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Xetlierhinds,  but  his  great  triumph 
came  in  1643,  when,  at  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  he 
outmanceuvred  the  Spanish  infantry,  raised  the 
siege,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy. 
Other  successes  followed,  and  Conde  was  pro- 
moted and  sent  to  Alsace,  in  the  summer  of  1643, 
to  coiiperate  with  Turenne.  After  the  victory  of 
Freiburg,  the  capture  of  Philippsburg,  Mainz, 
and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Conde  returned  in 
triumph  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  but  in  1645, 
after  the  defeat  of  Turenne  by  ilercy,  he  again 
took  the  field  and  by  his  splendid  dash  and 
cnergv'  won  a  series  of  victories  culminating  in 
that  of  Nordlingen  in  1645,  where  Mercy  was 
killed.  Associated  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1646,  Conde  won  several  bril- 
liant victories.  The  death  of  his  father  in  the 
same  year  made  him  head  of  the  Conde  fam- 
ily and  gave  him  possession  of  vast  estates 
and  a  large  fortune,  and  made  him  the  highest 
personage  in  the  State  after  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tliougli  feared  by  Jlaza- 
rin.  Conde  was  given  the  chief  command  in 
the  Netherlands  and  made  captain-general  of  the 
French  forces.  The  victory  at  Lens  in  1648 
added  to  his  fame  and  he  was  recalled  to  Paris 
to  suppress  the  rising  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.). 
After  many  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter-plots 
the  Court  returned  to  Paris.  Conde's  haughti- 
ness of  manner  and  dictatorial  measures,  how- 
ever, soon  alienated  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and 
by  the  advice  of  IMazarin  he  was  arrested,  with 
other  members  of  his  family.  The  threatened 
advance  of  Turenne,  the  murmurs  of  the  Fronde, 
and  the  activity  of  friends,  soon  secured  Conde's 
release.  The  discomfiture  and  flight  of  Mazarin 
again  brought  Conde  to  the  front,  but  the  failure 
ojf  the  Court  to  fulfill  its  promises  and  the  sus- 
picions he  entertained  that  his  assassination  was 
contemplated  roused  him  to  fresh  rebellion  in 
1651.    His  former  ally,  Turenne,  was  now  on  the 
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side  of  tlie  Court,  and  after  Cond^  had  won  the 
battle  of  Bleneau  (April,  1G52)  and  advanced  on 
Ppris,  he  «as  met  by  Turcnne  at  tlie  liead  of 
the  royal  troops.  A  bloody  and  indeoisive  con- 
flict ensued,  the  net  result  of  which  was  so  to 
weaken  the  Frondeurs  that  most  of  them  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Conde,  however, 
rejected  the  prolTered  terms,  and  after  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  his  cause  and  seize  Paris,  went 
over  to  Spain.  In  tlie  war  which  followed  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Flanders,  but  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  Turenne,  who  opposed  him.  When  the 
j>eace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  made  (105!))  Conde 
was  pardoned  and  again  entered  the  service  of 
France.  In  1G73  he  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  next  year  fought  a  drawn  battle 
at  Seneffe  with  William  of  Orange.  This  was 
the  great  general's  last  important  battle,  though 
in  1G75  he  succeeded  Turenne,  on  the  latter's 
death,  in  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Disabled  by  gout,  he  resigned  his  post  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Chantilly.  There  he  be- 
tame  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  occupied 
himself  during  his  remaining  years  with  lit- 
erature, religion,  and  tlie  society  of  his  friends. 
He  was  intimate  with  Moligre,  Racine,  Boileau. 
Bossuet,  and  La  BruySre.  He  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleaii  on  December  11,  1686,  and  his  friend  Bos- 
suet pronounced  the  now  famous  Oraison  funi- 
hre  over  his  bier.  Though  proud,  and  acting  al- 
ways from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Conde 
was  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time.  The  only  sui-\-iving  son  of  the  Great  Conde, 
Henri  Jules  (1G43-1T09),  inherited  some  of  the 
ability  of  his  father  and  played  a  more  or  less 
important  part  in  the  history  of  his  time,  while 
his  grandson,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  known  as 
Monsieur  le  Due,  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Regency. 

Lons  Joseph  de  Boubbon,  Prince  de  Conde 
(1736-1818),  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
was  born  in  Paris,  August  9,  1736.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  at 
Minden,  Gemmingen,  and  Johannisberg.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  showed  himself  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  1792 
took  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  organizing  on 
the  Rhine  a  body  of  emigres,  which  cooperated 
with  the  Austrians,  and  was  known  as  'the  army 
of  Conde.'  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797).  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  in 
1801  fought  in  that  of  England.  In  that 
year  he  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  where 
he  remained  nntil  the  Restoration.  His  last 
years  were  spent  at  Chantillv,  and  he  died  there 
May  13,  1818.  He  was  the  author  (1798)  of  an 
Essai  sur  la  vie  du  grand  Cond6.  His  son  Louis 
Henri  Joseph  (17.56-1830)  was  the  last  of  the 
Conde  princes.  He  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  in  1782  and  later  served  under 
his  father  against  France.  His  eldest  son  was 
the  hapless  Due  d'Enghien.  executed  in  1804  by 
order  of  Napoleon.  After  the  Restoration  Conde 
settled  his  fortune  on  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  but  in  1830  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  changing  this  will.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  was  found  strangled,  and  it  was 
judicially  decided  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
though  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  produced 
and  the  verdict  was  an  open  one. 

Consult:  Due  d'Aumale.  Eistoire  des  princes 
de  Condi   XVIe  and  XVIIe  sieeles  (7  vols..  Paris, 


1803-96)  ;  vols.  i.  and  ii.  translated  into  English 
byR.  B.  Borth-vick  (London,  1872)  :  Lord  Mahon, 
Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde  (London.  184,5)  ; 
Fitzpatrick,  The  Great  Conde  and  the  Period  of 
titc  I'rotnle  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Cretineau- 
Joly,  liistoire  des  trois  dcrniers  princes  de  la 
maison  de  Conde  (Paris,  1806)  ;  Muret,  L'hia- 
toire  de  I'armee  de  Conde   (Paris,  1844). 

CONDELL,  kun'del,  Henry  (  ?  -1627),  and 
HEMING,  JoHX  (  ?  -1630).  English  actors, 
whose  names  are  forever  linked  witli  Sliakes- 
peare's.  They  both  belonged  to  Sliakespeare's 
company,  and,  with  Burbage,  were  joint  owners 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Like  Shakespeare,  they 
amassed  fortunes  from  their  profession.  The 
great  dramatist,  as  a  token  of  lifelong  friendsliip, 
bequeathed  to  them  and  Burbage  20s.  8d.  to  buy 
rings.  And  they  in  turn  collected  and  edited  his 
plays,  'to  keepe  tlie  memory  of  so  wortliy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive'    (first  folio,   1623). 

CONDEMNATION.     See  Eminent  Dom.\in. 

CONDENSED  MILK.     See  Milk. 

CONDENSER  (from  Lat.  condensare,  to 
thicken,  from  com-,  together  +  densus,  thick,  Gk. 
daavs,  dasys,  thick).  Any  device  for  reducing 
gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form  is  termed 
a  condenser,  though  the  name  is  applied  specific- 
ally to  a  variety  of  apparatus  used  in  the  arts 
besides  appliances  for  condensing  gases  and 
vapors,  as  the  part  of  a  cotton-gin  which  com- 
presses tlie  lint ;  a  machine  which  takes  the 
wool  coming  from  the  carding  engine  and  rolls 
it  into  slightly  twisted  threads  or  slubbings 
ready  for  spinning;  the  arrangement  of  steam- 
pipes  used  in  sugar-mills  to  evaporate  the  water 
in  the  eane-juiee  preparatory  to  concentration. 
Condensers  in  steam  engineering  are  apparatus 
for  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine. 
They  are  employed  on  shipboard,  invariably  in 
ocean  steamers,  and  very  generally  in  fresh-water 
craft,  but  are  seldom  used  on  stationary  land 
engines  and  almost  never  on  locomotive  or  port- 
able engines.  The  two  forms  of  steam-condensers 
are  the  jet  condenser,  now  seldom  used,  and  the 
surface  condenser.  The  jet  condenser  consists 
essentially  of  an  air-tight  chamber  into  which  the 
exhaust  steam  flows,  and  is  brought  into  eon- 
tact  with  a  spray  of  water  whose  action  is  to 
tmn  tlie  steam  to  water,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  and  is  pumped  away  by  an 
air-pump.  With  the  jet  condenser  the  condensed 
steam  is  necessarily  mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
spray,  which  in  ocean  steamers  is  always  sea- 
water,  so  that  it  is  always  salt  and  thus  objec- 
tionable for  boiler-feeding  purpcses.  To  remedy 
this  objection,  the  surface  condenser  was  invent- 
ed, and  consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  containing 
brass  tubes  through  which  the  exhaust  steam  is 
passed,  and  around  which  a  current  of  cold  water 
is  kept  in  circulation,  thus  keeping  separate  the 
condensed  steam  and  the  salt  condensing  water. 
See  Steam-Engine. 

CONDENSER.  A  form  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus used  to  accumulate  a  charge  of  electricity, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  store  up  electrical  energy. 
A  condenser  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two 
conductors  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  insulating  medium  or  dielectric,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  Leyden  jar  or  Franklin  plate. 
The  name  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fluid  theory 
of  electricity,  when  it  was  believed  that  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  electric  IhiiJ  could  be  collected  or 
condensed  on  a  conducting  surface.  The  princi- 
l)le  of  the  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  the  Frank- 
lin plate,  which  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  with 
pieces  of  tinfoil  on  each  side.  If  a  positively 
charged  body  or  the  positive  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine  is  connected  with  one  of  the  tin- 
foil coatings,  it  will  communicate  to  it  by  con- 
duction a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  If  now 
the  opposite  plate  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
the  negative  electricity  is  held  bound,  while  the 
positive  is  repelled  and  passes  to  the  ground. 
According!}'  we  have  accumulpted  equal  amoiuits 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  on  the  tin- 
foil, and  if  the  two  surfaces  are  connected  a  bright 
spark  results  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Otherwise,  the  cliarge  remains  on  the  surface  of 
the  conductors  until  it  is  dissipated  by  leakage. 
The  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  the  condenser  is 
expended  "in  producing  the  spark.  The  amovint 
of  electricity  that  can  be  accumulated  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  charge.  The  Leyden  jar  consists  of 
a  Franklin  plate  in  a  cylindrical  form,  and  as  it 
is  more  compact  and  has  greater  capacity,  it  is 
more  often  used.  In  practice,  however,  the 
usual  form  of  condenser  consists  of  sheets  of  tin- 
foil separated  from  each  other  by  paraffined 
paper,  or  in  the  ease  of  standard  condensers 
sheets  of  mica,  with  the  alternate  sheets  of  tin- 
foil connected  together  to  give  considerable  ca- 
pacity. The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
afford  various  amounts  of  capacity,  and  is  much 
used  in  cable-testing  and  other  branches  of  elec- 
trical work.  The  unit  of  capacity  is  the  farad 
(q.v.),  but  condensers  are  generally  constructed 
to  give  capacities  in  fractions  or  multiples  of  a 
micro-farad  (TinyoiJTnr*''"''^'!) '  ^vhich  is  the  unit  or- 
dinarily employed.    See  Electricity. 

CON'DER,  JosiAH  (1789-1855).  An  English 
author,  lie  set  up  as  a  bookseller  in  London  in 
1811,  and  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Rei-iew  in  1814  and  editor  of  the  Patriot 
newspaper  in  1832.  He  published  many  works 
on  religious,  political,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. The  most  popular  of  these  was  his  Modern 
Traveler  {1825-29),  a  series  of  30  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe,  of 
remarkable  accuracy,  though  the  author  never 
traveled  outside  of  his  native  country. 

CONDE-STJK-Ii'ESCATJT,  koN'da'  sijr  la'sko' 
(Fr.,  Conde  on  the  Scheldt,  from  Gall,  condat, 
confluence  +  l""!'-  ■s"'".  on  +  Escat(t,  Scheldt).  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Nord,  France,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Haine  and  the  Scheldt  and  on 
the  Conde-iMons  Canal,  eight  miles  northeastof 
Valenciennes.  It  dates  from  the  Roman  period 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  noble  family  of  Conde. 
It  has  an  interesting  castle,  a  church,  an  arsenal, 
and  strong  fortifications  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  manufactures  starch,  ehicoiy,  leather,  and 
soap.    Population,  in  1901,  4130;  commune,  49G0. 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU,  nwil'io'.  A  town 
in  the  Department  of  Calvados.  France,  on 
the  Noircau  River,  33  miles  south-southwest  of 
Caen  by  rail  (!Map:  France,  F  3).  Among  its 
notable"  features  are  the  two  venerable  churches 
of  Saint  Sauveur  and  Saint  IMark,  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Dumont  d'Urville.  the  famous  naviga- 
tor, a  native  of  the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  town 
and  a  busy  industrial  centre,  with  cntton-spin- 
ing    factories,     manufactures     of     cutlery     and 


leather,  and  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  honey, 
and  other  agricultural  jiroducts.  Population,  in 
1901,  G.591. 

CONDILXAC,  koN'de'yak',  Etiexne  Bo.nnot 
DE  (1715-80).  A  French  philosopher.  He  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  and  in  1768  became  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  never 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  after 
his  reception  as  a  member,  and  passed  his 
life  mostly  in  great  retirement.  He  died  at 
his  estate  near  Beangency.  In  1746  he  published 
his  Essai  sur  Vorigine  des  connaissaiices  hu- 
maines,  a  work  which  represented  the  views  of 
Locke  (q.v.).  In  his  later  works  he  carried  out 
the  sensational  side  of  Locke's  philosophy  with 
great  consistency.  He  believed  that  "the  ego  of 
each  man  is  only  the  bimdle  of  the  sensations  he 
experiences  and  of  those  which  memory  recalls." 
He  illustrated  his  view  by  describing  an  imag- 
ined growth  in  the  consciousness  of  a  max'ble 
statue  as  it  received  one  by  one  various  sense 
faculties.  In  addition  to  his  first  essay,  he  wrote: 
Traitc  des  sysiemrs  (1749);  liecherche  sur 
Vorigine  des  idees  que  nous  avons  de  la  heautS 
(1749)  ;  Traiti  des  sensations  (1754)  ;  and  La 
lo'jique  (1781),  besides  thirteen  volumes  of  text- 
books he  had  prepared  when  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.  Consult:  De- 
waule,  Condillac  et  la  psychologie  anglaise  con- 
iemporaine  (Paris,  1892)  ;  Lewes,  History  of 
Philosophy  (London,  1880)  ;  Rethore,  Condillac 
oil  I'cmpiri^me  et  le  rationalisme  (Paris,  1864)  ; 
Robert,  Les  theories  lorjiques  de  Condillac  (Paris, 
1869). 

CONDIMENTS  (Lat.  condimcntum,  from 
condirc,  to  season,  from  com-,  together  +  -dere, 
Skt.  dha,  to  put).  Seasoning  agents,  or  sub- 
stances employed  at  table  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a  flavor  or  seasoning  to  the  ordinary 
solid  or  liquid  food.  The  greater  part  of  condi- 
ments are  necessaiy  to  sustain  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  system,  and,  besides  grat- 
ifying the  appetite,  minister,  more  or  less,  to  the 
wants  of  the  structure.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  saline  substances,  sneh  as  common 
salt;  acidulous  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar;  oily  condiments,  such  as  butter  and 
olive-oil;  saccharine  substances,  such  as  sugar 
and  honey:  and  aromatic  and  pungent  condi- 
ments, such  as  mustard,  ginger,  pepper,  and 
pickles. 

CONDITION  (OF.  condicion,  Fr.  condition, 
from  Lat.  coudicio,  agreement,  from  condicere, 
to  agree,  from  com-,  together  -j-  dicerc,  to  say). 
The  popular  name  in  American  college  parlance 
for  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  a  student  in  exam- 
inations (q.v.).  It  derives  its  force  from  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  go  on  with 
his  class  only  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be 
made  good  within  a  given  time,  failing  which  hia 
name  is  dropped  from  the  college  rolls. 

CONDITION.  In  natural  science  and  meta- 
physics, that  in  default  of  which  a  phenomenon 
does  not  occur.  (See  Caitsality.)  In  logic  it 
denotes  any  qualification  of  the  universal  valid- 
ity of  a  statement.     See  Logic. 

CONDITION  and  CONDITIONAL.  As  a 
legal  term,  condition  signifies  a  provision  in  a 
contract,  conveyance,  grant,  or  will,  that  an 
estate  or  interest  in  property,  or  a  personal  obli- 
gation, shall  depend  upon  the  happening  of  an 
uncertain  event.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
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event  itself.  If  the  condition  is  sot  fortli  in  words 
it  is  called  an  express  condition:  if  it  is  infer- 
able from  tlic  circumstances  of  tlic  particular 
case  it  is  called  an  impliiU  condition.  In  En<?- 
lish  law  conditions  arc  also  classilicd  as  condi- 
tions -precedent  and  conditions  siibsciiiient.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  the  grant  of  an  estate 
to  A  niion  condition  that  he  marry  R:  or  the 
contract  to  ciiarter  a  sliip  upon  c(mdilion  that  it 
is  in  the  port  of  Ainstonhim.  Here  tlie  event 
named  must  hajipon  bofori!  tlic  estate  vests  in  A, 
or  the  contract  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
hirer  of  the  ship  arises.  An  example  of  a  condi- 
tion subsequent  is  the  grant  of  an  estate  to  A 
upon  condition  that  he  continues  to  reside  in  a 
particular  place:  or  the  purchase  of  a  piano 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  'stand  up  to  correct 
pitch'  for  a  year.  Here  the  estate  in  A,  or  the 
oljligation  of  the  purchaser  to  keep  and  pay  for 
the  ])iano  is  annulled  upon  tlie  non-performance 
of  the  condition.  Impossible,  illegal,  or  repug- 
nant conditions  are  void.  Accordingly,  says 
Blackstonc.  "if  they  be  conditions  subsequent,  the 
estate  shall  become  absolute  in  the  tenant,  for 
he  hath  by  the  grant  the  estate  vested  in  him, 
which  shall  not  be  defeated  by  a  void  condition. 
But  if  the  condition  be  precedent,  he  shall  take 
notliing  by  the  grant,  for  he  hath  no  estate  until 
the  condition  is  performed." 

A  provision  in  a  contract  which  is  intended  to 
operate  as  a  condition  in  favor  of  one  party  may 
contain  a  liinding  promise  of  the  other  party. 
For  example.  A  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  B 
at  a  named  time,  place,  and  price  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  corn  :  and  A  tenders  unmer- 
chantable corn  at  the  agreed  time,  place,  and 
price.  B  has  tlie  right  not  only  to  reject  the 
corn,  because  the  condition  precedent  to  deliver 
iiierchantalile  corn  has  not  been  performed  by 
A,  but  also  to  recover  from  A  damages  for  breach 
of  contract  to  deliver  the  agreed  corn.  Such  a 
provision  in  a  contract  may  be  called  a  promis- 
sory condition.  Of  this  class  are  the  mutual 
promises  of  the  seller  to  deliver  the  goods  and  of 
tlie  buyer  to  pay  for  them — engagements  which 
are  sometimes  called  'concurrent  conditions.' 
Promissory  conditions  have  been  confused  with 
warranties  (see  Warranty)  bv  maiiv  judges  and 
writers,  but  the  English  Sale  of  Good's  Act  of  1S93 
makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  terms,  and 
lias  done  much  to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  this 
branch  of  the  law.     See  Sale. 

Another  and  distinct  class  of  provisions  in  eon- 
tracts  may  be  styled  casual  or  coniinijent  condi- 
tions, because  they  are  intended  to  jirevent  any 
obligation  attaching  to  either  party  until  their 
performance,  .^n  example  of  this  class  is  af- 
forded by  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  described 
goods  to  arrive  by  a  specified  sliip.  Here,  if  the 
ship  does  not  arrive,  or,  if  arriving,  it  has  not 
the  described  goods  on  board,  neither  party  is 
bound. 

The  word  cotiditional  frequently  appears  in 
standard  legal  phrases,  sor.ie  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  following:  Conditional 
acceptance  {of  a  bill  of  exchange)  is  an  accept- 
ance in  which  payment  by  the  acceptor  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  comlition  there- 
in named.  Conditional  advance  note,  that  is.  a 
note  given  by  the  master  of  a  ship  to  a  scauian, 
payable  after  the  ship  sails  upon  condition  that 
the  seaman  goes  with  the  ship.  Conditional  al- 
lotment,   conditional    application,    that    is,    the 


allotment  of  shares  in  a  Conipau)',  or  the  applica- 
tion for  shares,  made  upon  a  .--iiecilied  condition. 
In  the  former  case  tlie  applicant  is  not  bound  to 
lake  the  shares  unless  he  has  assented  to  tlie  con- 
dition, nor  in  the  latter  case  unless  the  condition 
is  performed.  Consult:  Blackstonc,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Lairs  of  England;  Benjamin, 
Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Sale  of  Personal 
I'ropcrtij  (7th  ed.,  Boston,  189!))  :  Burdick.  Law 
of  ,Sa!e  of  Personal  I'ropert;/  (2d  ed.,  Boston, 
1901)  :  consult  also  the  Ci/clopwdia  of  the  Laus 
of  England,  vol   iii.    (London,   1897). 

CONDITIONAL  FEE.  At  comm<m  law,  an 
estate  granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body.  This  liniilation  to  a  particular  line  of 
heirs,  to  tlie  e.xclusion  of  colhitcral  lines,  was 
interpreted  »y  the  courts  merely  as  a  condition 
diverting  tlie  estate  in  the  e\-ent  that  no  issue 
was  born  answering  the  description  of  the  grant, 
and  tlie  fee  thus  came  to  be  known  as  a  condi- 
tional fee.  The  condition  being  performed  by 
tlie  birth  of  issue,  such  estates  became  absolute 
and  might  then  be  alienated  to  strangers  and 
the  expectations  of  the  issue  defeated.  A.s  con- 
ditional fees  were  a  device  of  the  great  landown- 
ers to  preserve  their  estates  intact  for  their 
lineal  descendants,  they  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  by  Parliament  forbidding  such 
alienation  and  preserving  the  interests  of  the 
issue  as  well  as  of  persons  to  whom  the  property 
was  to  go  on  failure  of  issue.  This  was  the 
famous  statute  of  Westminster  II.  (128.5), 
known  as  the  statute  Dc  Bonis  Conditionalilnis 
('concerning  conditional  gifts'),  which  had  the 
effect  of  converting  such  estates  into  fees  tail  and 
of  preventing  the  evils  at  which  it  was  aimed 
until,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  and  judges, 
other  means  were  devised  for  barring  entails  and 
alienating  such  estates.  See  Condition  :  Commox 
Eecoverv;  Fee  Tail;  Fee  Simple:  Fine.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Fee  Sim- 
ple and  Fee  Tail. 

CONDITIONAL     IMMORTALITY.        The 

doctrine  advanced  by  certain  theologians  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  conditional  only 
upon  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  immortality  is 
not  inherent  in  the  race.    See  Anniiiilationism. 

CONDITIONAL     LIMITATION.       A     fee 

simple  estate  limited  or  qualilied  (a)  so  as  to 
come  to  an  end  on  the  happening  of  a  collateral 
event,  or  (b)  so  as  to  shift  from  one  owner  to 
another  on  such  an  event.  The  exjiression  condi- 
tional limitation  is  used  in  both  these  senses  by 
different  law-writers  of  great  authority,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  affix  to  it  a  precise  defini- 
tion. The  first  use  of  the  phrase  identifies  it 
with  the  limited  or  qualified  fee  simple,  as  a 
gift  of  land  to  A  and  his  heirs  .so  long  as  they 
shall  continue  to  live  on  the  premises,  or  so  hmg 
as  Saint  Paul's  Church  shall  stand,  or  until  the 
happening  of  any  other  event.  Under  the  early 
common  law  the  donor  of  such  an  estate  had  an 
interest  left — notwithstanding  the  estate  conveyed 
was  a  fee  simple — known  as  a  'possibility  of  re- 
verter.' and.  upon  the  happening  of  the  event 
specified  in  the  deed,  the  property  would  revert 
or  return  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  This  contin- 
gent interest  remaining  in  tlie  donor  of  a  qualified 
fee  has  been  referred  to  the  feudal  relation  of  lord 
and  tenant,  which  might  subsist  between  the' 
grantor  and  gi'antee  of  a  fee,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  statute  Quia  Emptores  (1290), 
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■which  did  away  with  this  feudal  relation,  thereby 
destroyed  also  tlie  grantor's  possibility  of  re- 
verter, and  converted  every  qualified  fee  into  an 
absolute  fee.  But  it  has  been  held,  nevertheless, 
in  two  States  (Xew  York  and  JIassaehusetts)  of 
the  United  States,  that  qualified  fees  of  this  type 
are  still  good,  and  that  they  will  revert  to  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs  on  the  happening  of  the 
event  on  whicli  they  were  conditioned,  and  these 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  followed  in  the  United 
States.  But  neitlier  at  the  common  law  nor  to- 
day has  the  grantor  of  such  a  fee  any  interest 
which  he  is  capable  of  alienating  to  any  other 
person  prior  to  the  return  of  the  estate  to  him. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  expression  condi- 
tional limitation  makes  it  a  convenient  phrase  for 
the  commoner  terms  executory  devise  and  shift- 
ing use.  While  at  the  common  law  a  gift  of  a 
fee  simple — even  though  qualified  as  above  de- 
scribed— was  supposed  to  exhaust  the  whole 
power  of  alienation,  if  not  the  entire  interest,  of 
the  donor,  leaving  him  no  capacity  to  give  the 
property  over,  on  the  happening  of  a  future  con- 
tingency, to  another;  yet,  as  a  i-esult  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  (passed  in  1527)  and  the  Statute 
of  Wills  (enacted  in  1532)  it  became  possible  to 
make  a  fee  which  should,  upon  a  specified  future 
event,  shift  to  another.  Thus,  if  land  be  devised 
by  will  to  X  and  his  heirs  on  condition  that  they 
shall  forever  maintain  their  citizenship  in  New 
York,  with  the  further  proviso  that  in  the  event 
or  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  within 
the  lives  of  the  donor's  children  the  property 
should  go  over  to  a  charity,  the  last-mentioned 
gift  might  take  efl'ect  as  an  executorj'  devise,  or 
conditional  limitation  on  the  prior  gift.  Such 
limitations  on  fees  are  now  very  common,  and 
may,  under  modern  statutes,  usually  be  effected 
by  a  simple  deed  of  grant,  without  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses.  See  Devise  ;  E.st.vte  ; 
Fee  Simple  ;  Feudal  Systeii  ;  Spbinfeud.'vtion  ; 
Use;  Will;  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
xmder  those  titles. 

CONDOM,  koN'dox'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  (jers,  France,  on  the  river  Baise,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  25  miles  north-nortliwest 
of  Audi  (Map:  France,  G  8),  The  town,  founded 
in  721,  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  handsome 
suburbs.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  (  1500- 
21),  adjoined  by  the  remains  of  an  old  cloister, 
an  e.xchanyc,  and  hospitals.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  flour,  wine,  and  espe- 
cially in  Armagnac  brandy,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  cotton  yarn,  etc.  Bossuet  was  at  one 
time  Bishop  of  Condom.  Population,  in  1901, 
6578. 

CONDONATION  (Lat.  condonatio.  from  con- 
doiiarr.  to  pardon,  from  com-,  together  +  donare, 
to  give,  from  donuni.  Skt.  diiiiii.  gift,  from  Lat. 
dare,  Gk.  diSiyai,  didotiai,  OChurch  Slav,  dati, 
Lith.  duti,  Skt.  dfi,  to  give).  In  law,  forgiveness 
of  an  act  by  a  husband  or  wife,  which  en- 
titles the  forgiving  party  to  a  divorce.  Condona- 
tion may  be  either  expressed  or  implied.  If  the 
parties  have  cohabited  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
offense  complained  of,  this  is  an  implied  con- 
donation of  the  offense,  and  bars  complaint  un- 
less the  offense  shall  have  been  subsequently 
repeated.  An  act  once  condoned  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  as  though  it  had  never  been  coniniit- 
ted,  unless  the  guilty  party  repeats  the  offense, 
in  which  event  the  old  offense  becomes  a  valid 


ground  of  complaint.  In  other  words,  condona- 
tion is  always  conditional  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  condoned  misconduct.     See  Divokce. 

CON'DOR  (Sp.,  from  Peruv.  cuntiir,  condor). 
The  great  vulture  {f<arcoramphu.<!  gri/phus)  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  largest  of  known  flying  birds, 
unless  the  albatross  may  sometimes  exceed  it. 
Its  dimensions,  however,  have  often  been  far 
overstated,  the  truth  being  that  it  varies  in  length 
from  44  to  55  inches,  and  in  expanse  of  wing 
from  81/2  to  lOy^  feet.  The  wings  are  long  and 
extremely  powerful ;  the  tail  short,  and  wedge- 
shaped  :  the  general  color  black,  which  is  bright- 
est in  old  males,  which  have  much  white  in  the 
wing.  The  young  are  brownish.  Around  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  of  both  sexes  there  is  a 
broad  white  ruff  of  downy  feathers,  above  which 
the  skin  is  bare  and  exliibits  numy  folds.  The 
head  of  the  male  is  cro-\vned  with  a  large,  red- 
dish, cartilaginous  comb,  and  the  neck  is  fur- 
nished with  a  dilatable  wattle.  The  beak  is  thick 
and  strong,  straight  at  the  base,  but  the  upper 
luandible  strongly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The 
condor  feeds  mostly  on  carrion.  Its  voracity  13 
enormous.  Tschudi  mentions  one  in  confinement 
at  Valparaiso  which  ate  eighteen  pounds  of  meat 
in  a  single  day,  and  seemed  next  day  to  have  as 
good  an  appetite  as  usual.  Condors  often  gorge 
themselves  so  that  they  cannot  fly,  and,  if  at- 
tacked, must  disgorge  in  order  to  escape.  They 
inhabit  regions  10,000  or  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  usually  seen  in 
small  groups,  and  where  they  breed,  making  no 
nest,  but  laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks.  To 
these  haunts  they  return,  after  their  descent  into 
the  plains  for  food.  The  height  to  which  the 
condor  soars  in  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
bird,  and  is  often  far  abo\e  the  clouds. 

Closelj'  related  to  the  condor,  but  distinguished 
by  difi'erenees  in  the  cartilaginous  comb,  bare 
neck,  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  the  king  ^Tilture, 
or  king  of  vultures  {Gtjparchus  papa),  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  the  Californian  vul- 
ture (Pseudngryphus  Cnlifornianiis) .  The  king 
vulture  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  driving  away  other  vultures 
from  prey  at  its  pleasure.  Its  plumage  is  finely 
colored,  reddish  above,  wliite  beneath,  with  blu- 
ish-gray ruff,  and  black  quills  and  tail.  The 
Californian  vulture  is  often  longer  and  of 
greater  expanse  of  wing  than  the  condor,  but  is 
not  so  heavy  a  bird.  It  is  duller  colored,  and 
has  less  white  on  the  wings.  Its  range  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Oregon 
southward ;  it  was  nowhere  really  common,  and 
it  has  now  become  extinct,  except  possibly  in 
Lower  California.  Like  other  American  vul- 
tures, it  has  no  voice,  the  only  sound  that  it 
ntters  being  a  hoarse  hiss  or  sort  of  weak  snort- 
ing. All  these  large  American  vultures  belong 
to  the  family  Cathartidie,  which  includes  the 
turkey -buzzards,  and  is  less  falconine  than  the 
Old  World  \Tiltures.  See  Vulture  and  Plate 
of  Vultures  ;  and  Extinct  Anim.\ls. 

The  first  satisfactory  account  of  the  condors 
was  given  by  Humboldt.  Consult:  Darvvin,  A 
Ti^atitraUst's  Voyage  (London,  1860)  ;  Stejne- 
ger,  Riverside  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  (Boston, 
1885)  ;  Lucas,  Annual  Report  of  United  States 
National  Museum.  1889   (Washington,  1891). 

CONDORCANQUI,  kon'dor-kan'kwe,  Josfi 
G.4BRIEL,     See  Tupac  Amaru  II. 
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CONDORCET,  kuN'dOi'sa',  JIarie  Jean  An- 
TOiXE  Xicoi.A.s  Caritat,  Jlaiquis  de  (1743-94). 
A  French  mathematician  and  philosopher.  He 
was  born  at  Ribeniont,  was  educated  by  the 
■Jesuits,  won  distinction  for  mathematics  in  his 
youth,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  ITOil.  Gonial,  susceptible,  and 
enthusiastic,  he  became  allied  with  the  advanced 
thinkers  and  shared  in  the  economic  and  religious 
propaganda  of  Turgot,  D'Alembcrt,  and  Voltaire. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  his  graceful  Eloges  des  aca- 
dciniciens  marts  avant  JG99  (1773),  he  was 
made  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1777.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1782.  His  Elements  dii  cal- 
cul  des  prohabilitcs  (1785),  revised  and  en- 
larged in  a  jiosthumous  edition  (1804),  was  his 
most  important  contribution  to  mathematics. 
From  this  time  politics  claimed  him  in  increas- 
ing measure.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Turgot  (1786), 
and  of  Voltaire  (1787),  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Xational  Assembly  from  Paris,  becoming 
secretary  of  that  body,  and  in  February,  1792, 
its  president.  He  composed  several  of  its  most 
important  addresses,  and  elaborated  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction.  Though  finding  Louis  XVI. 
guilty,  he  refused  to  vote  for  his  execution.  He 
was  active  in  framing  the  Constitution  submitted 
to  the  Convention  in  February,  1703,  but  his  op- 
position to  the  Terrorists  led  them  to  proclaim 
him  an  outlaw.  Friends  found  him  a  refuge 
with  a  JIme.  Vernet,  who  said  "the  Convention 
could  declare  him  outside  the  law,  but  not  out- 
side humanity."  Tracked  hither  at  last,  he  es- 
caped, was  captured  at  Clamart,  and  died  in 
prison  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  March  29,  1794,  from 
apople.\y,  exhaustion,  or  poison.  While  with 
Mme.  Vernet  he  wrote  the  Esquisse  d'un  tableau 
liistorirjue  des  p7-ogrcs  de  I'esprit  liumain,  a 
declaration  of  human  perfectibility  through 
emancipation  from  priests  and  rulers,  narrow 
in  its  sensationalist  philosophy  and  fanatic  in  its 
anti-spiritualism,  but  interesting  for  its  militant 
optimism.  Condorcct's  Works  (Paris,  1847-49) 
contain  a  Life  by  Arago.  Consult  Morley,  Criti- 
cal   Miscellanies    (London,    1893). 

CONDOTTIERI,  kon'do-tya're  (It.,  plur.  of 
ccndotticre,  captain,  leader).  The  name  given 
in  Ital.y  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  leaders  of  com- 
panies of  military  adventurers  who  ofl'ered  their 
services  to  any  party  in  any  contest  for  pay  and 
often  practiced  warfare  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  name  is  frequently 
applied  also  to  the  members  of  their  companies. 
These  mercenaries  were  called  into  being  by  the 
endless  feuds  of  the  Italian  States  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
their  leaders  were  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (c.l320- 
94),  the  commander  of  the  famous  White  Com- 
pany, who,  after  taking  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  between  England  and  France,  crossed 
into  Italy  and  became  Captain-General  of  Flor- 
ence; Carmagnola  (c.1390-1432) .  who  fought  in 
the  pay  of  Jlilan  and  Venice;  and  Francesco 
Sforza  '  (1401-66),  who  in  14.50  made  himself 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful 
heirs  of  the  Visconti.  Venice  began  to  employ 
cnndottieri  in  1143;  but  their  time  of  greatest 
activity  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Machiavelli  paints  them  in  the  most  tm- 
favorable  light,  and  states  that  sometimes  battles 
were  fought  by  two  eondottieri  in  which  no  one 


was  killed  except  by  accident.     Consult  Ricotti, 
titoria  dcUc  coinpagnie  di  Ventura  (Turin,  1845). 

CONDUCTING  TISSUE.  In  botany,  the 
lines,  strands,  or  groups  of  conducting  cells  used 
for  transferring  water  and  foods  from  one  part 
of  the  plant  to  another.     See  Conduction. 

CONDUCTION  (Lat.  conductio,  union,  from 
condiieerc,  to  lead  together,  from  com-,  together 
+  ducere,  to  lead,  connected  with  Goth,  tiuhan, 
AS,  icon,  OHG,  siohan,  Ger,  ziehen,  to  draw).  In 
botany,  a.  term  applied  to  the  transfer  of  water, 
foods,  and  other  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
plant  body  to  another.  In  the  smaller  plants  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  can  be  supplied  to  cover 
evaporation  and  other  needs,  and  the  foods  can  be 
transferred,  by  relatively  slow  processes  of  dif- 
fusion and  osmosis  (qq.v.).  In  the  larger  plants, 
however,  the  amount  of  water  and  foods  to  be 
moved,  and  the  relatively  great  distances  to  be 
traversed,  have  brought  about  the  development  of 
a  system  of  tissues,  arranged  in  elongated  strands 
or  in  layers,  specially  adapted  to  facilitate  trans- 
fer, and  known  as  the  conducting  system.  These 
are  for  water  chiefly  the  xylem,  or  wood  bundles, 
and  for  foods  chiefly  the  phloem,  or  bast  bundles, 
or  perhajis  the  latex  vessels.  The  xylem  and 
phloem  bundles  are  usually  associated,  running 
side  by  side  in  the  stems,  the  xylem  eitlier  toward 
the  centre,  or  with  a  phloem  bundle  also  on  the 
central  side  of  it,  or  surrounded  by  the  phloem. 
In  the  roots  the  primary  xylem  bundles  are  be- 
tween the  phloem  bundles,  but  by  secondary  thick- 
ening with  age  the  same  position  as  in  stems 
is  reached.  So  frequent  is  this  association  that 
the  two  bundles  are  usually  described  as  re- 
gions of  one  fibrovascular  bundle  ( q,v, ) .  These 
bundles  form  a  connected  system  of  strands,  con- 
tinuous, through  the  stem,  from  youngest  root 
to  youngest  leaf.  In  the  leaves  the  bundles  run 
in  the  larger  ribs,  and  constitute  the  smaller 
veins,  becoming  more  and  more  slender.  The  final 
branches  join  with  others  to  form  a  fine  network, 
or  end  blindly  among  the  green  tissues,  the  xylem 
biindles  being  the  last  to  disappear. 

The  Xyij:m  and  Water-Conduction.  The 
essential  elements  of  the  xylem  are  the  trachete  or 
Iracheids,  with  which  parenchyma  cells  and  wood 
fibres  are  usually  associated.  The  tracheids  are 
cells  whose  walls  have  become  imequally  thick- 
ened as  they  mature;  their  protoplasm  finally 
disappears,  leaving  only  the  empty  cell-wall.  The 
tracheae  are  similar,  except  that  a  large  number 
of  the  end  walls,  where  the  elements  of  a  row 
abut,  have  been  resorbed,  so  that  the  cell-cham- 
bers, empty  as  they  finally  become,  communicate 
freely.  The  tracheae,  where  best  developed,  are 
thus  long  tubes,  half  a  millimeter  (1-50  inch)  or 
less  in  diameter,  and  1  to  3  meters  (3  to  10  feet) 
long.  The  remaining  elements  of  the  xylem  are 
of  less  importance  for  conduction,  ( See  Anat- 
omy, )  Through  the  xylem  bundles  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  travels  to  the  leaves  and 
other  surfaces,  from  which  it  is  evaporated.  The 
water  first  enters  the  root-hairs  or  the  adjoining 
surface  cells  of  the  root  (see  Absorption  and 
Root)  ;  thence  it  traverses  the  cortex  and  enters 
the  tracheary  tissue,  and  travels  along  it  to  its 
destination.  Proofs  that  the  xylem  bundles  are 
the  path  of  the  transpiration  stream  are  found  by 
girdling  and  by  the  use  of  colored  solutions. 
When  the  xylem  bundles  are  severed  the  leaves 
wilt  promptly,  while  all  the  other  tissues  of  the 
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stem  may  be  cut  without  such  a  result.  A  solu- 
tion of  indigo-carmine  or  eosin  stains  only  tlie 
xylem  strands  when  the  cut  end  of  a  leafy  shoot 
is  plunged  into  it.  It  ha>i  further  been  sho«Ti  that 
the  water  travels  chiefly  in  the  cavities  of  the 
trachete,  though  doubtless  a  portion  traverses 
the  walls  themselves,  and  all  must  pass  through 
many  partition  walls  in  its  course.  The  move- 
ment is  not  at  all  like  that  of  water  in  pipes  or 
blood  in  vessels.  The  force  concerned  in  the 
movement  of  water  is  not  certainly  knomi.  In 
the  smaller  plants,  root-pressure  (q.v. )  may  co- 
operate, or  under  some  circumstances  may  be 
sufficient;  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  account  for 
the  rise  in  tall  trees.  Capillarity  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded, since  the  conditions  luider  which  surface 
tension  operates  to  raise  water  in  small  tubes 
are  not  present.  Evaporation  and  the  suction 
set  up  thereby  play  an  important  part;  and 
jirobably  the  most  important  factor  is  the  osmotic 
action  in  the  living  cells  of  the  leaf.  But  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  observed  facts  has 
as  yet  been  found. 

The  Phloem  and  Food-Conduction.  The  es- 
sential elements  of  the  phloem  are  sieve-cells  and 
companion-cells  (parencliyma )  ;  often  bast  fibres 
accompany  them.  Sieve-cells,  like  trachese,  lose 
their  living  contents  as  they  mature.  The  end 
walls,  and  often  certain  areas  of  the  lateral 
walls,  where  they  abut  upon  a  like  cell,  become 
resorbed  in  spots  and  perforate.  The  perforate 
area  is  known  as  a  sieve-plate.  Through  the 
perforations  the  contents  may  pass  freely.  It 
has  been  shown  that  when  the  perforations  in  a 
membrane  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
area,  there  may  pass  throvigh  it  60  per  cent,  of 
the  gases  and  solutes  which  could  do  so  were  the 
whole  area  open,  provided  they  are  being  freely 
removed  from  the  other  side.  In  life  the  con- 
tents of  the  sieve  is  a  slime,  in  which  are  abtm- 
dant  the  various  foods,  both  proteid  and  carlio- 
hydrate.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  as  to 
their  function,  girdling  experiments  have  sho^vn 
that  when  the  phloem  bundles  are  severed  the 
growth  of  parts  beyond  is  hindered  or  stopped. 
Other  tissues  of  the  bundles  participate  in  the 
transfer,  but  no  decisive  division  of  labor  can  be 
made  out,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sieve-cells 
are  most  efficient. 

Latex-Vessels.  The  latex-vessels  are  irreg- 
ularly branched  tubes  (the  branches  sometimes 
connected  into  a  network),  containing  a  milky 
or  colored  sa])  called  latex  (q.v.).  They  are 
found  in  only  ten  of  the  large  families  of  plants, 
both  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  in  which 
They  are  believed  to  ser\'e  for  the  conduction  of 
foods.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  (1) 
The  latex  always  contains,  among  a  great  variety 
of  substances,  foods  whose  amount  varies  much 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  variations  seem  to 
be  correlated  with  variations  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment. (2)  The  latex- vessels  are  developed 
early  among  the  growing  tissues  where  foods 
are  needed.  They  have  abundant  branches  in  the 
leaves  and  special  relations  to  the  cells  where 
food  is  made. 

The  mode  by  which  the  foods  are  transported  in 
sieve-cells  and  latex-vessels  is  not  known.  The 
contents  are  under  pressure  from  the  t\irgor 
(q.v.)  of  adjacent  living  cells.  Bending  and  the 
consequent  mechanical  compi'ossion  would  facili- 
tate mixing  of  the  contents.  But  diffusion  move- 
ments are  probably  the  main  agency. 


CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT.     See  Heat. 

CONDUCTOR  (Lat.,  leader,  from  comlucere, 
to  lead  togetlier).  In  nnisic,  the  person  who  di- 
rects the  chorus  or  orcliestra,  or  both  combined, 
and  wlio  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  works  performed  by  the  artists  untler  his 
direction.  A'  good  conductor  must  be  a  thorough 
musician.  He  nuist  have  had  careful  training 
in  all  branches  of  musical  composition,  must  be 
familiar  with  the  compass  and  peculiarities  of 
the  voice  and  all  orcliestral  instnnnents ;  must  be 
a  good  score-reader,  and  a  man  of  broad  nnisical 
culture,  familiar  with  the  styles  of  various 
epochs  and  masters.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
gifted  with  poetic  temperament,  an  uiuisually  tine 
car,  a  forceful,  magnetic  personalitj'  that  com- 
mands instant  obedience,  and  great  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  That  he  be  also  a  tine  per- 
former on  some  instniment  is  not  essential ;  two 
of  ,the  world's  greatest  conductors,  Wagner  and 
Berlioz,  were  wretched  performers.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  conductor  is  not  done  in  public 
during  performances,  but  during  rehearsals.  His 
preparation  really  begins  at  home.  He  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  score 
of  the  work  he  is  to  conduct.  This  is  best  done 
at  the  pianoforte.  He  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  work,  of  the  melos  (q.v.),  of  the 
different  phrases.  Before  he  conducts  the  first 
rehearsal,  he  has  decided  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  work,  and  knows  exactly  what  he  wishes  each 
IJerformer  to  do. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  (especially 
if  ]ierformed  from  manuscript)  is  largely  taken 
up  with  correcting  mistakes  in  the  parts.  Here 
the  conductor's  ear  must  be  on  the  alert.  During 
rehearsal  the  conductor  can  convey  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  singers  and  instrumentalists  by 
means  of  the  spoken  word,  audible  beating  of  the 
rhythm,  and  by  singing  or  playing  to  them. 
In  choral  works  tlie  chorus  is  rehearsed  separately 
with  the  piano.  The  soloists  also  rehearse  pri- 
vately, with  the  conductor  at  the  piano,  before 
rehearsals  with  full  orchestra  begin.  In  study- 
ing instrumental  works,  like  symphonies,  a  care- 
ful conductor  often  rehearses  the  strings  and 
wind  instruments  separately.  After  the  perform- 
ers have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con- 
ductor's intentions,  they  are  ready  to  be  guided 
during  the  public  performance  by  his  baton,  and 
by  signals  given  with  the  hand  or  eyes.  By 
that  time  the  conductor  practically  knows  the 
score  by  heart.  It  lies  before  him  more  for  occa- 
sional reference  than  actual  reading.  People  in 
general  know  very  little  about  the  real  respon- 
sibility and  importance  of  the  conductor.  Berlioz 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  tliat  a  poor 
singer  or  instrumentalist  can  ruin  only  his  or  her 
part,  but  a  poor  conductor  can  ruin  the  whole 
performance. 

While  the  essential  functions  of  the  conductor 
have  been  pretty  much  the  same  at  all  times, 
the  manner  of  conducting  has  varied  greatly. 
The  custom  of  beating  time  with  a  baton  can  be 
traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  when  oarsmen 
were  directed  by  such  means.  When  the  baton 
was  introduced  for  beating  time  in  music  is  not 
kno^ftm.  An  ancient  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
Paris,  showing  Heinrich  von  Jleissen,  a  minne- 
singer, who  died  in  1318,  directing  a  group  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers  by  means  of  a 
baton.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting between  that  time  and  1600.    Tlie  earliest 
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operatic  performances  were  conducted  from  tlie 
liarpsicliord.  In  tlie  recitative,  the  leader  struck 
the  few  chords  upon  tlie  instrument,  and  in  the 
concerted  pieces  he  led.  This  he  did  by  mxlding 
the  liead,  stamping  the  foot,  and  using  one  arm 
or  even  both  arms.  When  the  opera  reached 
France  and  Germany,  this  mode  of  conducting 
was  naturally  employed  in  these  countries  also. 
In  Italy  this  method  maintained  itself  up  to  the 
iirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  In  Ger- 
many we  find  before  1700  that  at  performances 
of  sacred  works  in  churches  the  organist  was 
assisted  by  a  time-beater.  This  time-beater  was 
not  a  conductor:  he  only  indicated  the  time.  But 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  operatic  method  was  adopted 
for  the  church,  and  the  org-anist  was  the  sole 
director,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  churches  of 
to-day.  The  earlier  sjinphonic  works  were  also 
conducted  from  the  harpsichord.  When  the 
number  of  Avind  instruments  increased,  it  was 
found  tliat  the  tones  of  the  harpsichord  could 
not  be  heard  by  all  players,  and  the  time-beater 
again  made  his  appearance.  In  this  manner 
Haydn  and  ilozart  conducted  their  symphonies, 
they  sitting  at  the  harpsichord  while  some  one 
else  beat  time.  Beethoven  conducted  with  the 
baton,  and  the  first  violin  or  concert-master 
assisted. 

Interpretative  conducting  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Stamitz  (1719-01)  and  his  pupil 
Cannabich  (1731-98),  whom  Mozart  called  the 
best  conductor  he  ever  heard.  Cannabich  devel- 
oped the  crescetjdo  and  diminuendo  of  the  orches- 
tra, one  of  the  great  means  of  expression.  Gossec 
(1738-1829)  must  also  be  mentioned  among  the 
early  conductors  who  developed  orchestral  tech- 
nics. But  these  men  were  exceptions  at  their 
time.  Inter])retative  conductors  as  a  class  did 
not  e.xist  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Among  these  the  greatest  were  Spohr, 
^^'eber,  and  Jlendelssohn  in  Germany,  and  Habe- 
neck,  a  German  by  birth  and  training,  in  France. 
With. Wagner  and  Berlioz  begins  the  school  of 
modern  conducting,  which  is  tlie  culmination  and 
natural  development  of  the  work  begun  by  the 
four  eminent  conductors  just  mentioned.  Nearly 
all  the  gi-eat  modern  conductors  are  German. 
France  boasts  three  great  names — Pasdeloup,  Co- 
lonne,  and  Lamoureux.  But  among  the  Germans 
there  are  Liszt,  Biilow,  Richter,  Seidl,  IMottl,  R. 
Strauss,  Weingartner,  Nikisch,  Paur,  Lohse,  Levi, 
Zumpe,  Sucher,  Tliomas.  Among  the  best  trea- 
tises on  conducting  are:  Wagner,  Vcher  das  Diri- 
yicren  (vol.  viii.  of  his  collected  works,  Leipzig, 
1888)  ;  Berlioz,  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumenta- 
tion, translated  by  Bennett  (London,  1882)  ;  Hen- 
derson, The  Orclicstra  and  Orchestral  Music  (New 
York,  1809). 

CONDUCTOR  and  INSULATOR  OF 
ELECTRICITY.  The  property  of  electrical 
conductivity  is  possessed  in  some  degree  by  all 
known  substances.  There  is,  hoAvever,  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  conductivity  of 
those  that  are  used  as  conductors  and  those  that 
are  used  as  insulators,  the  former  having  many 
million  times  the  conductivity  of  the  latter.  The 
substances  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are 
therefore  of  sufficiently  low  conductivity  to  serve 
for  covering  and  supporting  wires  made  of  the 
good  conductors,  without  permitting  any  serious 
escape  of  an  electric  current  when  the  wires  are 
charged. 


In  transmitting  electricity  from  point  to  point, 
through  telegraph  or  tlectrie-light  lines,  for  ex- 
ample, tliose  substances  possessing  the  greatest 
conductivity,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  are  selected 
to  form  a  path  for  the  current,  and  these  are  sur- 
rounded with  materials  whidi  have  the  least  con- 
ductivit.y  or  od'er  the  highest  resistance,  such  as 
air,  rubber,  and  glass,  in  order  to  confine  the 
current  and  compel  it  to  travel  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  When  a  conductor  is  so  surrounded  or  so 
placed  on  non-conducting  supports  tliat  it  pre- 
vents the  electricity  communicated  to  it  from 
passing  into  the  ground  or  escaping,  it  is  said  to 
be  insulated. 

As  the  difference  between  conductors  and  in- 
sulators is  merely  one  of  degree,  tliere  is,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  a  loss  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  over  a  line  of  wire  proportion- 
ate to  tlie  amount  of  leakage  through  the  insula- 
tion and  the  resistance  to  travel  oll'ered  by  the 
wire  itself,  since  the  slight  eH'ort  required  of  the 
current  to  force  its  way  ahead  through  the  wire 
causes  some  of  it  to  escape  through  the  insula- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  water  forced  through 
a  long  pipe  will  escape  in  small  quantities  at 
weak  points.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  necessary 
to  prevent  conductors  buried  in  the  earth  from 
having  any  connection  with  water  or  dampness, 
and.  if  the  insulation  of  the  conductor  is  defective 
in  a  damp  spot,  a  certain  jiroportion  of  the  cur- 
rent will  leave  the  conductor  and  travel  through 
the  earth.  Chemically  pure  water  is  a  non-con- 
ductor, but  as  found  in  the  earth,  water  is  an 
excellent  conductor  on  account  of  the  materials 
it  holds  in  solution. 

The  electrical  conductivity,  and  its  reverse,  the 
resistance  of  materials,  are,  therefore,  subjects 
of  great  importance  to  electricians;  and  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  of  high  conductivity  or  low  re- 
sistance for  wires,  and  materials  of  high  resist- 
ance for  insulators,  receives  careful  attention.  The 
best  conductors  are  gold,  copper,  silver,  alumi- 
num, brass,  iron,  and  all  other  metals.  The 
best  insulators,  or  the  worst  conductors,  are  dry 
air,  glass,  mica,  porcelain,  paraffin,  rubber,  silk, 
gutta-percha,  and  almost  aU  the  hydrocarbons. 
The  intermediate  substances  are  many  liquids  and 
damp  substances,  carbons,  minerals,  and  com- 
pound substances.  The  couductivity  of  all  sub- 
stances is  greatly  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. An  increase  of  temperature  increases  the 
resistance  of  all  the  metals,  while  it  has  the 
opposite  effect  in  other  substances.  Glass  loses 
its  insulating  properties  at  a  red  heat,  and  so 
do  wax,  sulphur,  amber,  and  shellac  when  fused. 

Glass,  if  not  the  most  perfect  insulator,  far  ex- 
ceeds others  in  hardness  and  duraliility.  and  is 
much  employed  as  insulation  for  light  electrical 
apparatus.  Hard  rubber  or  vulcanite  enters  into 
the  construction  of  much  electrical  apparatus  on 
account  of  its  high  resistance.  Paraffined  paper 
is  also  employed  for  condensers  (q.v.),  while  for 
the  armatures  of  djmamos  and  motors  mica  is 
used.    See  Electkicitt. 

CONE  (Lat.  contis,  Gk.  kuvo^,  honos,  cone, 
Skt.  suna,  whetstone,  from  id,  to  sharpen).  A 
solid  formed  by  a  plane  cutting  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  conical  surface.  A  conical  surface 
is  generated  by  a  line  called  the  generatrix  pass- 
ing through  a  fixed  ]ioint  and  tracing  a  fixed 
curA-e  called  the  directrix.  If  the  line  is  unlim- 
ited it  generates  two  conical  surfaces,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  point  (vertex),  called  the  nappes  of 
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the  cone.  A  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle  is  called 
a  circular  cone.  If  the  vertex  is  on  a  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  base  of  a  circular  oono,  through 
its  centre,  the  cone  is  called  a  right  circular  cone. 
A  right  circular  cone  may  be  generated  by  rotat- 
ing a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  its  per- 
pendicular sides.  Tlie  line  from  the  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  the  base  is  called  the  axis.  If  the 
axis  makes  with  the  l)ase  an  angle  other  than  00°, 
the  cone  is  called  oblique.  If  a  plane  cuts  a  cone 
between  the  vertex  and  the  base,  the  cone  is  said 
to  be  truncated ;  if  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  base,  the  lower  part  is  called  a  frustum  of  the 
cone,  the  section  made  by  the  cutting  plane  being 
called  the  upper  base.  Three  curves,  called  conic 
sections  (q.v. ),  may  be  formed  by  planes  cutting 
a  right  circular  cone  at  various  angles  to  the 
base. 

CONE,  IN  Botany.     See  Conifer.e. 

CONE,  Orello  (1835—).  An  American  theolo- 
gian and  autlior.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Paul's 
College,  Missouri ;  was  professor  at  Saint  Lawrence 
University  from  1866  to  1890,  and  again  became 
associated  with  that  university  in  1900.  He  was 
also  for  a  term  of  four  years  president  of  Buchtel 
College,  Ohio.  He  was  ajipointed  editor  of  the 
Interna lional  Handboolis  of  the  Xew  Testament, 
and  published  the  following  works:  Gospel  Crili- 
rism  and  Historical  Christianity  (1891);  The 
Gospel  and  Its  Earliest  Interpretations  (1893)  ; 
Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher 

(1898);   Rich  and  Poor  in  the  'Neio  Testament 

(1902). 

CONE,  Spencer  Houghton  (1785-1855).  An 
American  clergj-man,  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He 
studied  for  two  years  { 1797-99)  at  Princeton; 
was  at  first  an  instructor  in  private  schools  in 
Burlington,  N.  .T.,  and  Pliiladcl])hia,  Pa.;  and 
later  became  an  actor,  and  played  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  with  success  for  seven  years 
(1805-12).  He  accepted  a  clerical  position  on 
the  Baltimore  American  in  1812.  In  1814,  upon 
his  removal  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  enter  upon 
a  Government  office,  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  In  1815  and  1810  h?  was  chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823 
was  called  to  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City.  In  1841  he  took  charge  of  the 
Broome  Street  Church,  where  he  remained  during 
his  life.  From  1832  to  1841  he  was  president  of 
the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  for  tlie  United 
States.  On  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Union  he  was  chosen  president,  and  remained 
such  until  his  death,  and  from  1837  until  1850  he 
was  president  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  a  pulpit  orator  of  much  ability, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  in  his  denomi- 
nation. 

CONEFISH  (so  called  from  its  shape).  A 
small,  somewhat  globular  sea-fish  (Monocentris 
Japonicus)  of  the  family  Berycida",  dwelling  on 
the  coasts  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  called  by  the  Japanese  'matskasa,'  or  pine- 
cone  fish.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Philippine 
Fishes. 

CONEGLIANO,  ko'na-lya'nd.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Treviso,  Northern  Italy,  situated  35 
miles  north  of  Venice  (Map:  Italy,  G  2).  It  is 
commanded  by  a  huge  castle,  and  has  a  cathedral 
containing  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Cima  (1492),  a 
native  of  Conegliano.  In  the  Loggia  Municipale 
are  monuments  to  Dante,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Gari- 


baldi, and  the  victims  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
Tlie  town  is  noted  for  its  wine.  In  1808  ilarshal 
Moncey  \\as  named  Duke  of  Conegliano  by  Napo- 
leon. Population  (commune),  in  1881,  8938;  in 
1901,  9796. 

CONENOSE,  or  Ki.ssing  Bug.    A  bug  of  the 

predatory  family  Ivcduviida';  specifically  Cono- 
rhiniis  sanr/nisuria,  called  'giant  bedbug'  in  the 
southern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  pest  in 
houses.  It  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  black 
with  red  patches,  or  spots,  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  wing-covers, 
and  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The 
young  much  resemble  large  bedbugs  (to  which 
they  are  allied),  and  all  ages  are  fierce  biters  and 
blood-suckers,  preying  upon  insects  and  flying 
into  houses  at  night  and  attacking  sleeping  per- 
sons and  animals.  The  kissing  bug  seems  to  breed 
in  the  nests  of  mice,  and  is  prevalent  from  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  tropics.  The 
name  'assassin  bugs'  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
family  by  Comstock,  because  of  their  cannibalism 
and  rapacity ;  and  to  certain  s|)ecies,  especially 
Mclanolcstes  picipes  and  Rediivius  personatus, 
which  were  especially  abundant  in  the  Eastern 
States  during  the  summer  of  1898,  was  due  the 
'kissing-bug*  excitement,  busily  fostered  by  the 
newspapers.  Of  the  two  'kissing  bugs'  abo\t  men- 
tioned, the  latter,  according  to  Howard,  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan form  which,  in  the  Northern  States, 
is  found  in  basements  and  cellars  of  dirty  houses, 
and  preys  upon  bedbugs  and  cockroaches.  When 
immature  it  covers  itself  with  dust  and  ])resents 
a  very  odd  appearance.  The  'thread-legged'  bugs 
of  the  family  Emesidse,  which  rob  spiders  of 
their  prey,  are  near  relatives. 

CONEPATE,  ko'ne-pat  (Nahuatl  nepatla. 
subterranean  dwelling) .  The  name  in  Mexico  of 
the  large  white-backed  skunk  {Conepatus  mapu- 
rito) ,  called  in  South  America  'mapurito.'  See 
Skunk. 

CONE-SHELL.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
(Conus)  and  family  (Ctmidie)  of  gastropod  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  order  Streptoncura;  having  a  shell 
of  remarkably  regular  conical  form ;  the  spire 
on  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  sometimes  rising  from 
it  to  a  sharp  point,  sometimes  almost  flat;  the 
aperture  narrow  and  straight,  without  protuber- 
ance or  fold,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cone 
to  its  apex.  The  head  of  the  animal  has  a  pro- 
boscis capable  of  much  extension ;  the  mantle  is 
scanty  and  narrow,  forming  an  elongated  siphon 
in  front ;  the  shell  is  covered  with  an  epidermis. 
These   mollusks    are    carnivorous;    they    inhabit 


A  CONE  WALKING   TOWARD  THE  LEFT. 

The  siphon  is  protruded  and  held  upright;  and  the  eyes 
are  seen  on  the  tentacular  eje-stalks  springing  from  the 
head. 

sliores  and  banks  of  sandy  mud.  chiefly  within  the 
tropics,  a  few  only  occurring  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The   shells   of   many   species   are   very 
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beautiful,  and  much  prized  by  collectors.  Cone- 
sliells  flrst  appear  in  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  be- 
come more  abundant  in  later  formations. 

Tlie  young  cone-shells  are  elongated  and  have 
high  spires,  which  in  the  adults  are  more  or  less 
completely  shortened  tlirough  envelopment  by 
the  outer  whorls.  These  elongated  spires  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  adult  stages  of  tlie  early 
ancestors  of  the  cones,  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
time,  especially  of  the  genus  Conorbis,  of  the 
Eocene.  The  genus  Conus  has  some  doubtful  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Cretaceous,  about  150  species 
in  the  Tertiary,  in  the  rocks  of  which  age  it  is 
common  and  beautifully  preserved,  and  it  is  at 
present  approaching  the  maximum  of  its  evolu- 
tion.   See  Colored  Plates  of  Marine  Gastropods. 

CONES'SI  BARK.     See  Wrightia. 

CON'ESTO'GA  (Iroquois).  Formerly  an  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  stock,  occupying 
the  country  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna  and  about 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  B.ay  in  Pennsylvania  and 
^laryland,  and  claiming  dominion  over  several 
smaller  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  The  name 
is  said  to  mean  'people  of  the  forked  roof -poles.' 
The  French  called  them  Andastes,  while  to  the 
Virginia  tribes  and  the  Southern  colonists  they 
were  known  as  Susquehamias.  They  lived  in 
jialisaded  villages,  and  when  first  known  were  a 
])owerful  people,  bidding  defiance  to  the  invading 
Iroquois,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  at  last 
overcome  about  1675.  A  part  fled  south  through 
Virginia  and  look  refuge  in  North  Carolina, 
under  the  name  of  Meherrin  (q.v.).  Others  were 
depiirted  to  the  Iroquois  comitry,  whence  they 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  return,  and  settled  at 
Oonestoga,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Here  they 
rapidly  wasted  away,  imtil  1763,  when  the  few 
that  remained  were  massacred  by  a  mob  during 
the  excitement  provoked  by  the  Indian  wars. 

CO'NEY  (OF.  conin,  Lat.  cuniculus,  Gk.  k6vi- 
K/iof,  koniklos,  or  KvvtKTiog,  Icijinklos,  rabbit; 
of  Iberian  origin).  The  old  English  name  for 
the  rabbit,  used  in  the  Bible  as  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  shaplien,  the  local  name  for  the 
Syrian  hyrax,  or  daman  (see  Hybax),  and  since 
applied  to  other  mammals  which  superficially  re- 
semble either  Lepus  or  Hyrax.  The  Pika  (q.v.) 
is  known  to  hunters  and  miners  in  the  western 
L'nited  States  as  the  'coney,'  though  it  looks  more 
like  a  guinea-pig  than  a  rabbit.  In  Jamaica 
the  hutia  (q.v.)  is  generally  called  the  'Indian 
coney.' 

CONEY  ISLAND.  An  island,  included  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and 
the  most  popular  seaside  resort  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis ;  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island.  9  miles  southeast  of  the  Batterv 
(Map:  Greater  New  York,  G  12).  Coney  Island 
is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tidal  inlet. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  considered  comparatively 
worthless ;  but  as  soon  as  its  fine  beach  became 
recognized  as  a  safe  place  for  bathing,  and  regular 
communication  by  boat  and  railroad  was  estab- 
lished, the  sporadic  bath-houses  and  cheap  hotels 
were  replaced  by  more  permanent  structures,  and 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  It  is  now 
reached  by  several  lines  of  steamboats,  aiid  by 
numerous  electric  and  steam  railroads.  There 
are  several  sh.arply  dift'erentiated  districts.  West 
Brighton  is  the  centre  for  the  mass  of  visitors 


and  for  the  cheaper  amusements,  and  is  more 
generally  known  as  'Coney  Island.'  To  the  east  is 
Brighton,  the  site  of  a  popular  race-track.  Sea 
Gate,  at  tlie  extreme  west,  and  Manhattan  Beacli, 
east  of  Brighton,  are  more  select  resorts. 

CONFARREATION  (Lat.  confan-eatio,  from 
confarrcare,  to  marry  by  an  offering  of  spelt, 
from  com-,  together  -(-  farreus,  made  of  spelt, 
from  fur,  spelt;  connected  with  OCh.  Slav,  hi'irii, 
AS.  here,  Engl,  barley).  A  form  of  celebrating 
marriage,  of  peculiar  solenniity  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity, among  the  Romans.  It  was  a  customary 
form,  originally  restricted  by  law  to  the  patri- 
cians, among  whom  it  originated.  It  retained 
its  superior  sanctity  and  validity  long  after  it 
had  been  extended  to  the  plebeians,  and  after 
simpler  .and  less  conventional  forms  of  marriage 
had  come  to  be  recognized.  Its  specialty  consisted 
in  the  employment  of  certain  words  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  and  iu  the  performance  of  a 
religious  ceremony  in  which  jxniis  farreus  (bread 
made  of  spelt)  was  used.  JIany  of  the  high 
ofiices  of  State,  especially  such  as  were  of  a 
priestl.y  character,  were  open  only  to  those  who 
were  born  of  parents  thus  married.  See  Mar- 
riagk. 

CONFECTIONERY  (from  ML.  confection- 
arius,  cunfectioucr,  from  Lat.  confectio,  prepara- 
tion, from  conficere,  to  make  up,  from  com-,  to- 
gether -|-  faeere,  to  make ) .  Preparations  of 
sugar,  or  of  material  of  which  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  used  as  sweetmeats. 

Where  confectionery  is  pure  its  use  may  involve 
little  danger  to  health.  Unfortunately,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cheaper  kinds  are  adult<?rated 
and  colored  with  poisonous  ingredients.  The 
connuon  adulterants  used  are  terra  alba,  kaolin, 
and  other  mineriil  substiinces  intended  to  give 
weight  and  volume  to  the  mass.  IMost  organic 
coloring  materials  are  hannless,  but  mineral 
colors  should  never  be  used. 

LTntil  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  art  of  making  sweetmeats  was  practiced 
chiefi.y  by  physicians  and  ai>othecaries,  who  used 
sugar  and  honey  to  conceal  the  taste  of  their 
medicines.  Medicated  candies  are  still  largely 
made  by  drug  manufacturers.  During  the  ear- 
lier half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  of 
candv-making  was  largely  an  English  specialty. 
In  1S51  an  international  exhibition  was  held 
in  London,  and  the  unique  collection  of  candies 
there  exhibited  attracted  to  this  industry  the 
attention  of  other  nations,  especially  Germany 
and  France.  The  latter  soon  excelled  all  other 
countries  in  the  art  of  making  chocolate  bonbons, 
and  still  maintains  its  supremacy.  In  the  LTnited 
States,  as  early  as  1816,  there  were  twenty 
cand.y  factories  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
probably  as  many  more  in  New  York.  Previous 
to  1845  each  candy  dealer  made  his  own  goods  by 
hand,  the  assortment  being  limited  to  stick  and 
molasses  candy  and  sugar  plums,  and  a  few  im-- 
ported  fancy  candies.  In  1845  the  first  inachin- 
ery,  in  the  form  of  a  revolving  steivm-pan,  was 
introduced  by  Sebastian  Chauveau,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  following  year  a  lozenge-making 
machine  was  invented  by  Oliver  Chase',  of  Boston, 
and  put  into  operation  in  his  candy  factory.  Since- 
that  time  new  forms  of  machinery  have  con- 
stantlv  been  added  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
manufacture  of  candy  forms  a  separate  and  im- 
portant industry. 


CONFECTIONERY. 
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The  following  table,  taUon  from  a  chapter  on 
the  confectioiieiy  trade,  bj'  A.  F.  Hay\vard,  in  the 
Work  entitled  One  Uumlred  Years  of  American 
Commerce  (Xew  York,  1805),  shows  tlie  growth 
of  the  confectionery  industry  in  tlie  L'nited 
States  as  represented  by  the  large  factories.  In 
addition,  an  enormous  anionnt  of  candy  is  made 
every  year  by  small  establishments  from  which 
statistics  are  not  obtainable. 


day  the  convention  of  Alabama  made  the  propo- 
sition more  specific  by  inviting  the  other  South- 
ern States  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Jlontgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  4,  in 
order  that  they  might  consult  "as  to  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  har- 
monious action  in  whatever  measures  may  be 
deemed  most  desirable  for  the  common  peace  and 
seeuritv."    Similar  action  was  taken  bv  the  con- 
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YEAR 

No.  of 
factories 

Hands 
employed 

Capital 
invested 

Wages 
paid 

Value  of 

material 

used 

Value  of 
product 

Exports 

1850..... 

383 

541 

941 

1.4.50 

2,921 

1,733 
2.340 
6,825 
9,801 
27,212 

$1,035,551 
1,568,748 
4,995,293 
8,486,874 

23,326,799 

$458,904 

668,423 

2,091,820 

3.242.852 

11,633,448 

$1,691,824 

2.991,186 

8,703,560 

17.125.775 

31,116,629 

$3,040,671 
5.361,100 
15.922,643 
25.637 .033 
55,997,101 

1860 

1870 

1880                             

$73  ''53 

1890 

179,276 

In  1884  the  National  Confectioners'  Association 

of  the  United  States  was  organized.  It  includes 
all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country; 
and  one  of  its  jiurposes,  as  defined  by  its  consti- 
tution, is  '"to  advance  the  standard  of  confection- 
ery in  all  practicable  ways  and  absolutely  to 
prevent  harmful  adulterations."  The  association 
has  secured  the  necessary'  le.gislation  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  whereby  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  candy  containing  harmful  ingredients 
or  jjoisonous  ouliirs  is  punishable  by  law. 

CONFEDERACY,  The.  A  comedy  by  Van- 
bnigh  (ITOo),  said  to  have  been  adapted  from 
Daneourt's  Bourgeois  a  la  mode. 

CONFEDERACY,  United  Daughters  op 
THE.  A  woman's  patriotic  society  organized  in 
Kashville,  Tenn.,  in  1894.  for  the  preservation 
of  the  memory  of  Southern  devotion  and  suffer- 
ing during  the  Civil  War.  The  society  admits 
to  membership  the  direct  female  relatives  and 
lineal  female  descendants  of  those  who  served 
honorably  in  the  Confederate  service,  or  who  in 
some  otlier  direct  way  aided  the  Confederacy. 
The  organization  is  subdivided  into  local  chap- 
ters, of  which  there  are  over  550  in  the  Southern 
States  and  elsewhere.  These  are  governed  by 
State  divisions,  which  in  turn  are  controlled  by 
a  general  organization.  Annual  reunions  are 
held,  usuallv  in  November,  and  the  total  mem- 
bership is  nearly  30,000. 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
The  name  ado])ted  by  the  federation  of  those 
eleven  commonwealths  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1801, 
and  were  arrayed  against  the  national  Govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  (q.v.).  None  of  the 
theories  of  'State  sovereignty'  was  inconsistent 
with  membership  in  a  properly  federated  union, 
and  even  the  extreme  advocates  of  those  views 
recognized  the  advantages  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  system  of  national  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  convention  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  ordinance 
of  secession,  December  20.  1860.  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  the  early  formation  of  a 
new  confederation  by  the  States  at  that  time 
contemplating  secession.  Three  weeks  later  the 
convention  of  Mississippi,  at  a  time,  as  Davis 
wrote,  "when  the  last  hope  of  prcseiwing  the 
Union  of  the  Constitution  was  extinguished." 
indorsed  this  proposal,  as  did  also  the  convention 
of  Florida  on  January  10th.     On  the  following 


vention  of  Georgia,  on  January  19,  and  by  that 
of  Louisiana,  on  January  25,  with  the  result  that 
at  Jlontgomery  on  the  appointed  day  there  gath- 
ered delegates  from  these  six  States,  wlio  organ- 
ized as  a  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. By  this  body  for  one  year,  and  thereafter 
by  the  more  representative  bicameral  body  which 
succeeded  it,  were  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
new  confederation,  these  bodies  undertaking 
quite  as  complete  an  exercise  of  the  more  essen- 
tial functions  of  a  national  government  as  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  by  tlie  old  national 
Congress.  Technical  objections  were  dispelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  recognized  as  actually  possessing,  and 
as  entitled  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  general 
government  throughout  the  States  then  and 
thereafter  represented  in  its  membership.  The 
authority  and  influence  thus  acquired  was  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  in  its  sessions  not  only 
of  many  men  who  had  rendered  efficient  service 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  Washington,  but  also  of 
men  who  were  at  the  time  recognized  as  leaders 
of  Southern  thought  and  action,  such  as  Wigfall 
of  Texas,  ex-President  Tyler,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
and  James  IM.  ]Mason,  of  Virginia ;  Ehett  and 
Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina ;  Campbell,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Toombs,  Cobb,  and  Stephens,  of  Geor- 
gia; and  McRae  and  Curry,  of  Alabama.  In 
the  iirst  instance,  the  Congress,  as  originally 
organized,  was  particularly  a  constituent  body, 
and  among  its  first  acts  was  the  adoption,  on 
February  8,  in  behalf  of  the  six  States  repre- 
sented, of  a  temporary  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, to  have  force  for  "one  year  from  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President,  or  until  a  perma- 
nent constitution  or  confederation  between  the 
said  States  shall  be  put  in  operation,  whichsoeveT 
shall  first  occur."  Tlie  convention,  however, 
went  further  and  assumed  to  act  as  the  legisla- 
tive I)ody  of  this  new  government,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  enacting  that  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  force  in  the  Confederate  States  on 
November  1,  1860,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  repealed  or  altered  by  the 
Confederate  Congress.  To  the  same  end,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  continuance  in  oiBee, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  all  administrative  officials, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  the  detailed  organization 
of  the  new  national  government,  the  more'  im- 
portant Congressional  committees,  upon  war, 
finance,  and  foreign  affairs,  were  forthwith  ap 
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pointed.  The  Provisional  Congress  furthermore 
assumed  the  function  of  naminy;  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  and  on  Febru:iry  Bth  chose  as  Provi- 
sional President  of  the  Confederacy,  JolVerson 
Davis  (q.v. ),  of  iMississippi,  and  as  Provisional 
Vice-President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (q.v.), 
of  Georgia.  !Mr.  Davis  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi troops,  and  although  seeming  strongly 
to  prefer  the  military  sen-ice,  he  relin- 
quished his  plans  and  undertook  promptly  the 
duties  of  the  civil  office  which  had  come  to  him 
thus  imsolicited.  and  in  which  he  was  to  become 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy. 
His  first  important  act  as  President,  the  choice 
of  a  cabinet,  was  controlled  rather  unduly  by 
political  and  geographical  considerations.  Each 
of  the  States  represented,  except  that  which  se- 
cured the  Presidency,  was  allotted  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer, as  was  also  Texas,  which  at  that  time  was 
practically,  although  not  formally,  in  the  control 
of  the  secessionists.  The  result  was  a  group  of 
high  ofhcials  among  whom  only  two  were  recog- 
nized as  men  of  especial  ability — the  noted  Rob- 
ert Toombs  (q.v.),  of  Georgia,  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  StatCj  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  (q.v.), 
of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  considerable  repute  as  a 
barrister,  who  became  Attorney-General.  Tha 
executive  departments  were  promptly  organized, 
although  the  activity  of  some,  particularly  that 
of  the  Navy,  soon  became  limited,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  proceeded  thenceforth 
along  lines  familiar  to  Americans,  and  with- 
out unusual  incident  except  such  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  instability  of  the  Government, 
from  the  gradual  overshadowing  of  the  eivil 
branches  of  Government  by  the  military,  and 
from  its  final  collapse. 

Tlie  fonnal  inauguration  of  Mr.  Davis  as  Pres- 
ident occurred  on  February  18,  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  inaugural  address,  he  said:  "We 
have  entered  upon  the  career  of  independence, 
and  it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued.  Through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  asso- 
ciates of  the  Northern  States  we  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  re- 
spect for  the  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled. 
As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth  our 
energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our 
o\\-n  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  we  have  formed.  .  .  .  ^Yith  a 
constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  ovir 
fathers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory'  of  their 
well-known  intent,  freed  from  sectional  conflicts, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
general  welfare,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  expect 
that  States  from  which  we  have  recently  parted 
may  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  to  ours  under 
the  government  which  we"  have  instituted.  For 
this  your  constitution  makes  adequate  provision; 
but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  judgment 
and  will  of  the  people,  a  reunion  with  the  States 
from  which  we  have  separated  is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  desirable."  Tlie  constitution  of  which 
President  Davis  thus  spoke  was  intended  only 
for  temporary  use,  and  the  convention  accord- 
ingly, on  March  11,  18G1,  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted, to  the  various  States  for  ratification,  the 
permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States.  In  large  measure  this  instrument  was 
identical  with  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
States,  although  between  the  two  there  were 
Vol.  v.— 18. 


natural  divergences  of  theory,  as  well  as  some 
differences  of  detail.  Thus,  the  President  wa.s 
made  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  his  term 
was  fixed  at  si.x  years;  a  qualified  membership 
in  Congress  of  Cabinet  officers  was  made  possi- 
ble ;  special  prohibitive  duties  were  forbidden ; 
ordinai-y  appropriations  were  made  dependent 
upon  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House;  and  the 
President  was  empowered  to  veto  specific  por- 
tions of  an  appropriation  bill,  while  approving 
other  portions.  Where  opportunity  olfered,  the 
plirases  of  the  new  constitution  were;  so  turned 
as  to  express  the  views  of  the  Southern  leaders 
as  to  sovereignty  and  as  to  the  proper  position 
of  commonwealths  in  any  union  or  federation. 
Thus  it  was  specifically  stated  that  each  Slate 
was  "acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent 
character";  that  legislative  powers  were  'dele- 
gated' thereby,  rather  than  'granted,'  and  that 
citizens  of  one  State  might  'sojourn'  in  another 
State  with  their  slaves  without  losing  any  right 
of  property  therein.  The  new  constitution  was, 
as  the  New  York  Herald  then  said,  "tlie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  various  modifi- 
cations and  some  very  important  and  most  de- 
sirable improvements." 

The  Provisional  Congress  also  made  provision 
for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  proceeded  early  to  estalilish  vari- 
ous sources  of  public  revenue,  and  promi)tly 
attempted  to  secure  from  foreign  governments 
both  material  assistance  and  fonnal  recognition. 
The  character  and  work  of  the  army  thus  organ- 
ized formed  possibly  the  most  distinctive  feature 
in  the  work  of  the  Confederacy.  (See  Civil 
War.)  The  development  of  a  system  of  public 
finance  was  hampered  by  the  prevalent  opposi- 
tion to  internal  taxes,  while  the  small  quantities 
of  dutiable  goods  imported  made  the  customs 
duties  an  inappreciable  element  in  the  public 
revenue.  To  meet  this  exigency,  special  war 
taxes  were  levied,  repeated  issues  of  treasury 
notes  were  made,  and  very  large  amounts  of 
bonds  were  authorized  by  the  new  government. 
Produce  loans  also  were  resorted  to,  and  subsi- 
dies or  loans  to  the  central  government  were 
made  by  some  of  the  States,  so  that  the  first 
year  was  passed  with  -a  semblance  of  financial 
stability.  With  the  increase  of  the  bond  issues, 
and  especially  with  the  abnormal  expansion  of 
the  currency,  prices  were  forced  iqnvard,  credit 
became  unsettled,  and  financial  demoralization 
became  pionounced  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  price  of  a  gold  dollar  was  sixty  times 
its  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  boots 
sold  at  .$200  a  pair,  and  when  the  price  of  coffee 
had  increased  nearly  two  hundred  times,  and  the 
price  of  cereals  nearly  ninety  times.  In  seeking 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign  governments,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Confederacy  early  gave  occa- 
sion for  critical  relations  between  England  and 
the  United  States  (see  Trent  Aff.^ir).  and 
led  also  to  serious  diplomatic  complications  in 
the  later  years  (see  Alabama  Claims),  al- 
though the  efforts  of  this  character  were  to  a 
considerable  degree  successful  and  at  times 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  foreshadow  foreign 
intervention,  or  at  least  recognition  to  an  exteut 
that  would  have  made  the  success  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, if  not  imminent,  certainly  far  less  im- 
probable. 

The  early  months  of  the  Confederacy  were 
marked,  in  addition  to  the  rapi<l  steps  of  organi- 
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zation  and  of  preparation  for  conflict,  by  an 
effort  at  peaceable  adjustment.  In  response  to  a 
call  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  peace  conven- 
tion met  at  Washington  in  February,  1801,  and 
delegates  from  seven  slave-holding  States,  in- 
cluding Tyler  and  Itives  of  Virginia,  Caruthers 
nf  Tennessee,  and  Clay  of  Kentucky,  took  part 
in  its  futile  proceedings.  During  the  following 
month  there  were  active  at  Washington  three 
formally  appointed  commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress — ilessrs,  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
Forsyth  of  Alabama,  and  Eoman  of  Louisiana — 
who  endeavored,  largely  through  the  mediation 
01  Justice  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
secure  recognition  and  to  arrange  some  reason- 
able basis  of  at  least  a  temporary  settlement, 
pending  more  formal  negotiations.  This  effort 
also  proved  abortive  through  a  misimderstand- 
ing,  involving  charges  of  breach  of  faith,  as  to 
the  relief  of  l''ort  Sumter.  With  the  withdrawal 
of  these  commissioners  from  Washington  and  the 
disappearance  of  any  possibility  of  voluntary 
recognition  by  the  Northern  Government,  the 
position  of  the  Confederacy  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Its  strength,  moreover,  was  increased 
by  the  secession  of  Virginia  on  April  17,  of 
North  Carolina  on  May  20,  and  of  Tennessee  on 
June  8,  so  that  there  were  eleven  States  in  the 
new  union  when  its  Congress  met  for  its  third 
session  on  .July  20,  at  the  new  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Richmond,  Va.  Upon  the  6th  of  No- 
vember were  held  the  first  general  elections 
under  the  permanent  constitution,  resulting  in 
the  choice  by  a  unanimous  electoral  vote  of 
Davis  as  President,  and  Stephens  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  Provi- 
sional Congress  closed  on  February  18.  1862, 
when  the  new  Senate  and  House  assembled,  in- 
cluding in  their  membership  such  men  as  Clay 
and  Yancey  of  Alabama,  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wigfall  of  Texas.  Upon  the 
22d  Davis  was  formally  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  term  of  six  j-ears,  but  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  service  were  distin- 
guished not  so  much  by  his  administrative  ser- 
vices as  by  the  conflict  between  the  civil  and 
military  elements,  and  by  such  controversies  as 
that  over  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  whole  situation  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  abnormal,  and  being  to  some  ex- 
tent typified  by  the  studied  omission  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court.  The  course 
of  the  President  in  his  official  career  provoked  at 
the  time  much  severe  criticism,  and  later  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  comment.  Of  his  election  one 
recent  writer  says  that  "the  choice  was  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made,"  while  another 
equally  competent  critic  describes  the  situation 
as  follows :  "The  strongest  and  most  self-assertive 
spirit  of  the  senatorial  clique,  having  been  chosen 
President,  at  once  began  to  quarrel  with  his  as- 
sociates, and  to  drive  them  from  his  coimsels; 
there  was  no  popular  strength  in  the  Provisional 
Congress  to  resist  him  ;  and  even  before  the  in- 
auguration of  the  permanent  government,  the 
Confederacy  had  become  a  militarv  despotism  of 
the  executive."  Such  a  tendency  was  increased 
by  the  custom  of  holding  secret  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  practice  of  Cabinet  officers  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  sit  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
by  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  political  morale 
and  independence  of  that  body.  This  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  affairs  was  further  complicated 


by  personal  controversies  among  officials,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  the  highest  stations,  so 
that  the  later  months  of  the  administration  of 
the  Confederacy  were  such  as  to  indicate  the 
approach  either  of  internal  crisis  or  of  complete 
dissolution,  and  such  as  to  maJce  the  collapse  of 
the  Government,  on  the  fall  of  its  capital,  a  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  event.  The  first  Congress 
under  the  permanent  constitution  had  held  four 
sessions,  and  the  second  Congress  had  held  two 
sessions,  the  final  adjournment  of  the  body  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  Jlarch  18,  1865.  The  Cabinet 
officials  who  sen-ed  the  Confederacy  were  as  fol- 
lows: Secretarv  of  State.  Robert  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  February  21,  1861;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  July'SO,  1861;  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  February  7,  1862.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Charles  G.  ilemminger,  of  South  Car- 
olina, February  21,  1861;  George  A.  Trenholm, 
of  South  Carolina.  June  13,  1864.  Secretary  of 
War,  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Alabam.i,  February 
21,  1861;  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana.  No- 
vember 10,  18(il;  G.  W.  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
March  17,  1802;  James  A.  Seddon.  of  Virginia, 
March  22,  1862;  .John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky. February  lo.  186,5.  Secretarv  of  the  Navy, 
Stephen  R.  Mallory.  of  Florida.  .Vlarch  4.  1861. 
Attorney-general,  .judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisi- 
ana, February  21,  1861;  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of 
Alabama.  Se])tember  10,  1861 ;  George  Davis  of 
North  Carolina.  November  10,  1803.  Postmaster- 
Cieneral.  .John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  March  6,  1861, 
WHiile  the  political  organization  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  thus  almost  identical  with 
that  prevailing  at  the  North,  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  served  to  accentuate  in  important  re- 
spects the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sections,  particularly  in  those  features  which 
were  of  especial  importance  in  time  of  war.  Not 
only  did  the  population  of  the  L'nion  States  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  seceding  States  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  two,  but  the  discrepancy  was 
even  greater  in  material  resources.  In  general 
wealth,  in  foreign  commerce,  in  internal  im- 
provements, and  in  manufactures,  especially  of 
fabrics  and  of  materiel  of  war,  the  North  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  South,  Tlius,  the  value 
of  the  improved  lands  of  the  seceding  States  was 
estimated  at  less  than  two  billion  dollars,  while 
the  value  of  those  in  the  Union  States  was  nearly 
five  billion  dollars.  In  the  South  were  150  fab- 
ric factories,  with  a  product  valued  at  eight 
million  dollars,  while  in  the  North  there  were 
900  such  factories,  with  a  product  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars.  In 
the  South  some  two  thousand  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  while  in 
the  North  one  hundred  thousand  persons  were  so 
engaged.  Dviring  the  year  1860  the  imports  of 
the  South  were  valued  "at  .$31,000,000,  and  those 
of  the  North  at  $331,000,000.  It  was  thus  ap- 
parent that  the  South  was  "dependent  on  Eu- 
rope and  on  the  North  for  everything  but  bread 
and  meat."  The  South,  indeed,  seemed  fairly 
supplied  with  foodstuffs,  but  the  mismanagement 
seems  to  have  been  sxich  that  at  the  end  of  1864 
there  was  a  "general  distress  for  food,"  and  "an 
actual  prospect,"  as  a  leading  Southerner  stated 
it,  "of  starving  the  Confederacy  into  submis- 
sion." In  addition  to  these  serious  obstacles  to 
success,  the  South  was  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  powder-mills  and  of  suitable  iron- 
works.     Only    one    plant,    the    Tredegar    Iron- 
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Works  at  Richmond,  was  capable  of  tiiniiiig  out 
the  hirger  types  of  field  guns,  aiid  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  war  that  operations  were 
well  under  way  for  equipping  the  South  with 
suitable  aniuiunition  and  arms  ])lants.  More- 
over, such  minor  supplies  as  leather  were  very 
limited  and  at  times  quite  unavailable,  and 
throughout  all  branches  of  activity  were  appar- 
ent the  very  unusual  dilBculties  under  which  the 
Confederacy  was  obliged  to  carry  on  its  work  of 
administration  and  of  warfare.  The  conditions 
jjrevailing  at  the  end  of  such  a  struggle,  and  the 
results  of  the  termination  of  such  a  conlliet  ap- 
peared more  tangibly  in  the  following  years  of 
Keeonstruction,  when  the  energies  of  tlie  de- 
feated were  directed  toward  the  economic  re- 
generation of  the  South  as  well  as  to  its  political 
reorganization.  See  also  Sl.weky  and  Recon- 
struction, and  the  articles  on  the  various  States 
mentioned. 

BiGLiocR-^PiiY.  Important  works  by  South- 
erners are:  J.  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Ooverntnent  (2  vols..  New  York,  1881)  ; 
A.  ir.  .Stephens,  Constitutional  Mew  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1870)  ;  and  the  several  works  of  E.  A.  Pollard, 
especially  his  Lost  Cause  (New  York,  1867). 
Ihere  is  a  short  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart, 
Guide  to  American  History,  sec.  209  (Boston, 
ISCO),  and  a  paper,  "ilaterials  for  the  History 
of  the  Government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy," 
in  the  American-  Historical  i^ocicty  Papers  (New 
York,  1890).  A  recent  and  valuable  work  on 
financial  and  industrial  matters,  by  J.  C. 
Schwab,  is  The  Confederate  iStates  of  America 
(New  Y'ork,  1901).  Consult  also  Callahan, 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
(Baltimore.   1001). 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS,  United.  A 
patriotic  society  organized  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1889.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  unite 
in  a  general  federation  all  associations  of  Con- 
federate veterans  now  in  existence  or  hcrcr.fter 
to  be  formed ;  to  gather  authentic  data  for  an 
impartial  history  of  the  war  between  the  States; 
to  preserve  relics  and  mementos;  to  cherish  the 
lies  of  friendship  formed  during  the  war;  to  aid 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  and  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Membership 
is  extended  to  all  surviving  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  Confederate  service.  The  local  organizations, 
which  are  called  camps,  are  nearly  1500  in 
niunber,  and  are  organized  in  three  departments, 
as  follows:  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
De])arlment ;  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment ;  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
The  badge  or  recognition  button,  worn  in  the 
lapel  of  the  coat,  is  a  square  miniature  Confed- 
erate flag.  ^Membership  is  estimated  to  be  up- 
ward of  G.5.000.  The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS,  United 
Sons  of.  A  patriotic  society  organized  in  Rich- 
mond. Va..  in  1896.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  to  gather  authentic  .data  for  a  history  of 
tlie  Civil  War,  written  from  a  Southern  stand- 
point; to  collect  historic  relics;  and  to  establish 
an  accurate  record,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  .ser- 
vices of  every  Confederate  veteran.  ^Membership 
is  accorded  to  the  male  descendants  of  Con- 
federate veterans  with  an  honorable  military  rec- 
ord.    The  society  is  organised   into  camps,  dis- 


tributed throughout  the  Southern  States,  and 
comprising  three  departments,  as  follows:  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  Department;  Army  of  Ten- 
nes.see  Department;  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. Annual  reunions  are  held,  at  wliich  the 
representatives  of  local  camps  meet,  forming  the 
general  society  of  the  organization.  The  total 
membership  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000.  In 
1902  this  society  purchased  Beauvoir,  the  home 
of  Jcflerson  Davis,  and  it  will  he  used  as  a  home 
for  Confederate  veterans. 

CONFEDERATION  (Lat.  eonfadcratio,  from 
confcrderare,  to  unite  in  a  league,  from  eo7H-, 
together  -f  focderare,  to  make  a  league,  from 
fmdus,  league;  coimected  with  Lat.  fides,  faith, 
from  fidere,  to  believe,  Gk.  TreiSciv,  peithein,  to 
persuade.  Got.  bidjan,  OHG.  hittan,  Ger.  bitten, 
to  request,  AS.  biddan,  Engl.  bid).  An  alliance 
of  nations.  States,  or  princes;  according  to  Wool- 
sey  (Introduction  to  International  Law,  sec. 
104),  a  union  more  or  less  complete  of  two  or 
more  States  which  before  were  imlependent.  The 
New  England  Confederation  (1043-84)  is  the 
earliest  example  of  confederation  in  America. 
In  1777  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  in  which  are  set  forth 
the  principles  of  government  which  were  a  few 
years  later  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  such  additions  as  were  neces- 
sary "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union." 
!Most  of  the  Latin-American  republics  have  come 
into  being  on  a  basis  of  confederation.  In  1815 
t!ie  German  Confederation  was  formed,  to  replace 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  confederation 
had  been  dissolved  in  1806.  The  North  German 
Confederation  (1866-70)  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire,  by  whose  original 
Constitution  all  the  States  of  Germany  "form 
an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm 
and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people."  The  Swiss  Confederation,  comprising 
at  present  twenty-two  autonomous  cantons,  had 
its  origin  in  1291  in  the  union  of  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwvz,  and  Lower  Unterwalden. 

CONFEDERATION,  Articucs  of.  See  United 

States. 

CONFEDERATION,  German.  See  Germany. 
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league  of  German  princes  formed  in  1800  under 
the  protection  of  Napoleon.  The  first  to  seek  the 
French  alliance  were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirttemberg,  who,  in  recompense  for  their  ser- 
vices, were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  kings  by  the 
Peace  of  Presburg,  December  26,  1805.  At  Paris 
on  July  12.  1806,  sixteen  German  princes  formally 
signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolving  their 
connection  with  the  German  Empire,  and  ally- 
ing themselves  with  France.  These  princes  were 
the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg.  the 
Arch-Chancellor  Dalberg,  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg  (.Joachim  Murat), 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  princes 
of  Nassau-Usingen,  Nassau-Weilburg,  Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechingen,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Salra- 
Salm  and  Salm-Kyrburg.  the  Duke  of  Arenbcrg, 
the  princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein  and  Liechten- 
stein, and  the  Count  of  Leyen.  The  princes  justi- 
fied their  conduct  by  enumerating  the  vices  of  the 
constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  promised 
to  aid  Napoleon  in  his  wars  with  an  army  of 
6.3,000  men,  and  called  upon  the  other  princes  of 
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Germany  to  imitate  their  example.  Tlie  Arch- 
Ciiancellor  Dalberg  was  made  Prince  Primate  of 
the  Confederation,  with  his  seat  at  Frankfort. 
D\iring  the  years  180G-08  other  German  sover- 
eigns enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  at  the  close  of  1808  it  embraced 
a  territory  of  122,230  square  miles,  contained  a 
population  of  14,008,877  souls,  and  kept  up  an 
army  of  119,180  men.  The  disasters  which  over- 
took the  French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign 
acted  like  a  solvent  on  the  Confederation,  and  it 
vanished  in  1813  in  the  sudden  outburst  of  Ger- 
man patriotism.  Consult:  Rambaud,  La  domi- 
luttion  fran^aise  en  AUcmagne,  ISO.'f-ll  (Paris, 
1876)  ;  Seeley,  Life  of  Stein  (3  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1S78)  ;  and  the  general  histories  of  Ranke,  Pertz, 
Oncken,  and  Treitschke.     See  Germany. 

CONFERENCE  (ML.  confercntia,  from  Lat. 
confen-e,  to  carry  together,  from  com-,  together 
+  ferre,  to  bear).  The  assemblage  of  persons 
gathered  for  the  purposes  of  consulting  upon  any 
course.  In  legislation  there  are  often  conference 
committees  appointed  when  the  two  houses  of  a 
legislature  disagree  on  any  measure.  The  two 
houses  may  meet  in  joint  session  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  but  never  in  conference.  There 
have  been  many  international  conferences,  such 
as  those  of  Geneva  in  1864,  of  London  in  1864, 
1807.  and  1871.  and  that  of  The  Hague,  1899.  An 
ecclesiastical  conference  was  held  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  at  the  instance  of  James  I.,  in  1604. 
It  Avas  composed  of  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  dissenting  ministers,  the  object  being  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  'comprehension'  or  common 
creed.  This  conference  led  to  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  known  to  English  readers  as  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  Another  conference  was  held 
in  1061,  the  Savoy  House  Conference,  when  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Sim- 
ilar conferences  were  once  frequent  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  in  other  churches  there 
are  pastoral  and  other  conferences.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  \Yesleyan  Church  of  England  is 
called  the  Annual  Conference ;  and  the  title  is 
used  for  annual  or  other  stated  sessions  in  the 
JMethodist  Episcopal,  the  Evangelical,  and  some 
Baptist  denominations.  Under  the  name  of 
'Evangelical  Church  Conference,'  delegates  from 
the  Reformed  churches  in  the  German  States  and 
Austria  meet  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
affecting  church  matters. 

CONFER'VA  (Lat.,  a  kind  of  water-plant, 
from  confervere,  heat,  from  com-,  together  + 
fcrvere,  to  be  hot).  A  general  term  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  simple  filamentous  green  algje. 
Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  Chlorophyceae 
(q.v.). 

CONFES'SIO  AMAN'TIS  (Lat.,  the  lover's 
confession) .  A  long  poem  of  over  30,000  lines  by 
John  Gower  (1393).  It  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween Genius,  the  representative  of  Venus,  and 
a  lover,  in  which  a  series  of  tales,  illustrating 
the  efl'ccts  of  the  various  vices,  is  introduced. 

CONFESSION  (Lat.  confessio,  from  confiteri, 
to  confess,  from  com-,  together  +  fateri,  to  ac- 
knowledge; connected  with  fari,  Gk.<f>rjfaL,  phenai, 
to  speak).  In  law,  a  purely  voluntary  declara- 
tion made  by  one  who  has  committed  a  misde- 
meanor or  a  crime,  to  some  other  person,  of  the 
agency  or  participation  which  he  had  in  the 
offense.  Also,  the  admission  of  a  prisoner  that 
he   is   guilty   of   the   offense   with   which   he   is 


charged.  If  made  before  a  magistrate  or  in  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court, 
such  confessions  are  'judicial;'  if  made  any- 
where else,  they  are  'extra-judicial.'  An  entirely 
voluntary  confession  is  admissible  in  evidence: 
but  not  so  if  procured  through  inducements, 
threats,  promises,  or  hope  of  escape  or  favor. 
.\  confession  in  answer  to  questions  by  a  magis- 
trate or  by  any  other  person  is  admissible.  A 
l)risoner"s  confession  when  the  corpus  delicti 
(q.v.)  is  not  otherwise  proved  is  not  sufiicient 
to  warrant  conviction.  Whether  an  alleged  con- 
fession is  admissible,  as  having  been  made  vol- 
imtarily,  for  example,  is  a  question  for  the 
court :  what  weight  as  evidence  it  is  entitled  to 
is  a  question  for  the  jury.  See  Admission;  also 
Chimix.vl  Law,  and  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  there. 

CONFESSION.  In  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, a  declaration  of  sins  to  a  priest  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution.  The  practice  of  confession  is 
believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be  of  divine  in- 
stitution, being  founded  on  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  from  sin  conferred  on  the  Apostles 
by  Christ  ( JIatt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18,  and  John  xx. 
22,  23).  The  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  being 
in  the  view  of  its  advocates  judicial  and  discre- 
tionary, presupposes  a  confession  of  sins  in 
order  to  its  being  judicially  exercised.  Catholics 
do  not  allege  any  formal  scriptural  precept  for 
it,  but  they  contend  that  the  above  passages  eon- 
tain  an  implied  precept.  Though  the  Apostle 
James  recommends  that  Christians  should  con- 
fess their  'faults  one  to  another,'  yet  open  and 
public  confession  appears  to  have  been  first  re- 
quired in  eases  where  persons  guilty  of  gross 
apostasy  desired  to  be  again  received  into  the 
Church,  llotives  of  piety,  and  a  wish  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  open  confession,  led  gradually  to 
the  preference  of  private  confession.  Open  or 
public  confession,  which  was  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  public  penance,  ceased  when  that 
discipline  went  into  disuse.  Private  confes- 
sion has  been  retained,  and  though  its  de- 
fenders hold  it  to  have  been  at  all  times  in  use, 
a  general  law  was  enacted  by  the  fourth  council 
of  the  Lateran  in  1215  (can.  xxi.,  omnis  utri- 
Hsgiie  srxtis)  I'eqniring  that  every  Christian  who 
has  attained  the  years  of  discretion  should  con- 
fess to  a  priest  approved  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  once  in  the  year.  Confession  is  one  of  the 
three  'acts  of  the  penitent' — contrition,  confes- 
sion, and  satisfaction — which  the  Council  of 
Trent  declares  to  be  parts  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  The  sinner  is  required  to  confess  each 
and  every  mortal  sin,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  which,  after  diligent  examination  of  his 
conscience,  has  occurred  to  his  memory.  To  con- 
ceal one  vitiates  the  confession.  He  is  exhorted, 
but  not  required,  also  to  confess  venial  sins  (q.v.), 
especially  if  they  be  habitual.  Confession,  in 
order  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  accompanied  by 
contrition  and  a  purpose  of  amendment.  It 
commonly  embraces  the  sins  committed  since 
the  last  confession :  but  may  include  a  longer 
period,  and  even  the  entire  life.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  confession  is  called  general.  It  is  called 
'auricular,'  as  being  made  to  the  private  'ear' 
of  the  priest,  and  is  ordinarily  spoken ;  but 
in  cases  of  necessity  may  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, by  signs,  or  even  by  an  interpreter. 
Priests  cannot  validly  receive  confessions  in 
any    place    without    the    'approbation'    of    the 
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bishop  of  the  place,  which  may  be  given 
either  absolutely  or  with  restrictions.  Confes- 
sion is  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Greek,  the 
Russo-Greek,  the  Coptic,  the  Syrian,  and  the 
other  Oriental  churches.  In  most  of  these 
ehurelies  the  practice  is  obligatory,  but  in  some 
it  has  gone  into  disuse.  Tlie  Lutlieran  Chui-cli 
professes  (according  to  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession)  "that  private  confes- 
sion must  be  retained  in  the  Church ;  but  that 
full  and  particular  statement  of  all  sins  is  not 
necessary,  because,  according  to  Psa.  xix.  12, 
it  is  impossible."  In  the  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  it  is  said  to  bo  'impious'  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  the 
priest;  but  in  practice  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  widely  departed  from  these  rules.  The  Re- 
formed Church  in  Germany  has  always  been  more 
inclined  to  general  confession,  and  tlie  United 
Church  also  substitutes  for  private  confession 
certain  devotional  exercises  previous  to  eom- 
mimion.  The  Church  of  England  employs  a 
general  form  of  confession  and  absolution  in  its 
morning  and  evening  services,  but  retains  pri- 
vate confession  in  the  rubric  for  visitation  of 
the  sick  (the  last  not  retained  by  the  Protestant 
Kpiscopal   Cluirch   in  the   United   States).      See 

ABSOLrTIOX;    PEN.4XCE;    COXTRITIOX. 

The  sigiHum  confessionis  ('seal  of  confession'), 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  German  Prot- 
estant Church,  means  the  obligation  of  a  confes- 
sor or  priest  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional.  This  custom  of  secrecy  is  trace- 
able in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  was 
made  binding  by  Innocent  III.  (119S-1216).  and 
its  violation  by  a  priest  makes  him  subject  to  the 
severest  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
Church.     See  Pkivixeged  Communication. 

CONFESSION  (the  tomb  of  a  confessor  or 
martyr).  In  church  architecture,  the  recess, 
ambulatory,  or  chapel  beneath  the  central  altar, 
containing  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  catacombs  over  which  churches  were 
erected.  Such  confessions  gradually  grew  in 
size  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries, 
until  they  developed  into  the  crypt    (q.v.). 

CONFESSIONAL  (ML.  confesslovalis,  re- 
lating to  confession,  from  Lat.  coiifessio,  con- 
fession ) .  The  seat,  recess,  or  booth  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confession  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  These  booths  are  distributed 
throughout  the  interiors  of  churches,  in  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  are  slight  closed  structures  made 
of  wood.  The  confessional  commonly  has  a  door 
in  front,  through  which  the  priest  enters,  and 
un  opening  on  one  or  both  sides,  like  a  small 
window,  with  a  grating  of  wire  or  zinc,  for  the 
penitents  to  speak  through  as  they  kneel. 

CONFESSION  AND  AVOIDANCE.  Plead- 
ings are  said  to  be  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
in  common-law  practice,  when  they  expressly  or 
by  a  reasonable  implication  admit  the  allega- 
tions of  the  pleading  to  which  they  are  inter- 
posed, and  show  some  justification  or  excuse 
which  will  deprive  them  of  the  legal  effect  of 
supporting  the  plaintiff's  claim  of  a  right  to 
recover.  The  admission  must  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  give  color  to  the  matter  ad- 
versely alleged — that  is.  must  show  it  to  be 
prima  fiirie,  or  apparently,  true.  .\ny  pleading 
after  the  declaration  may  be  by  way  of  confes- 


sion and  avoidance  of  the  last  pleading  of  the 
opposite  party.  Thus,  if  the  defendant  should 
piead  a  release  by  i)IaintilT,  the  latter  miglit  in 
his  rei)lication  admit  that  lie  gave  a  release,  but 
allege  that  it  was  obtained  from  liim  by  coercion 
or  fraud.  This  might  be  denied  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  then  the  cause  would  be  at  issue. 
See  Ple.\ding. 

CONFESSION  D'TJN  ENFANT  DU  SI- 
ECLE,  ko,\'fc-syiJ.\'  du  niiN'fiix'  du  syekT,  La 
(Fr.,  the  confession  of  a  child  of  tlie  century). 
A  work  of  fiction  by  Alfred  de  JIusset  (IS.'iU), 
founded  upon  the  author's  love  affair  with 
George  Sand. 

CONFESSION  OF  JUDGMENT.  A  method 
of  allowing  judgiiK'nt  to  lie  cntcrod  against  a 
person  upon  his  acknowledgment  in  proper  form 
that  a  claim  is,  or  is  about  to  become,  due  and 
owing  to  another,  and  consenting  that  the  latter 
may  enter  judgment  for  the  amount  named. 
X  judgment  thus  obtained  is  equally  valid  and 
binding  as  though  it  had  been  secured  by  legal 
process.  While  the  weight  of  advantage  is  with 
the  person  obtaining  the  judgment,  in  the  saving 
of  the  time  and  expense  of  litigation,  this  device 
may  also  be  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  in  sav- 
ing him  the  annoyance  and  costs  of  suit  involved 
in  the  ordinary  process.  It  is  commonly  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  the  debtor  desires  to  prefer  a 
certain  creditor  and  give  him  the  priority  over 
other  creditors  and  the  additional  security  which 
a  judgment  affords. 

It  differs  from  cognovit  (q.v.)  in  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  made  without  the  institution  of  an 
action,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  it  is  gener- 
ally limited  to  debts,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
terra,  and  is  not  available  for  the  liquidation  of 
claims  founded  on  torts.  However,  as  intimated 
above,  a  confession  of  judgment  may  be  equally 
valid  for  a  claim  not  yet  accrued,  as  for  future 
advances. 

In  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  it 
is  customary  to  give  a  promissory  note  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  the  form  and  character  of 
a  confession  of  judgment,  whereby  the  holder 
of  the  note  is  authorized  at  maturity,  or  at  a 
specified  time  thereafter,  to  enter  up  judgment 
thereupon  without  further  process.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  is  not,  however,  generally 
favored.     See   .Jxtdgment;    Warbant  of  Attob- 

NEY. 

CONFESSIONS,  Les,  la  koN'fe-syoN'  (Fr., 
the  confessions ) .  A  remarkable  autobiography 
of  great  frankness  and  dramatic  strength,  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  composed  between  176(5 
and  1770.  The  work,  in  twelve  books,  was  pub- 
lished in  1781  and  1788,  after  the  author's  death, 
contrary  to  his  intention  of  suppressing  it  dur- 
ing the'  lifetime  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  it. 
The  confessions  present  the  author  in  an  un- 
favoriible  light,  showing  much  that  is  base  and 
weak  in  the  acts  admitted  by  him  ;  but  the  work 
is  distinguished  by  great  narrative  skill  and  a 
feeling  for  natural  beauty. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM- 
EATER.  A  work  by  Thomas  De  Quincey  ( 1821 ) . 
It  describes  the  effects  of  opium-eating,  and  is  an 
example  of  impassioned  prose  which  has  few,  if 
any.  equals  in  English. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUGUS- 
TINE, The.  a  work  by  Saint  Augustine  in 
thirteen  books,  of  which  the  first  ten  are  auto- 
biographical. The  remaining  three  ai'e  e.xegetical, 
treating  the  first  portion  of  Genesis. 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION. 

See  Pkivii.eged  Communication. 

CONFIEMATION  (Lat.  confirmatio,  from 
<!oii/innuie,  to  strengtlien,  from  com-,  together  + 
firiiiure,  to  make  firm,  from  firmus,  firm).  In 
tlie  ancient  Church,  the  rite  so  named  was  admin- 
istered immediately  after  baptism,  which  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  Greek  and  African  churches. 
In  the  Konian  Catholic  Church,  for  the  last  300 
or  400  years,  the  bishops  have  interposed  a  delay 
of  seven  years  after  infant  baptism ;  in  the 
l^utheran  Church,  the  rite  is  usually  delayed  for 
from  tliirteen  to  sixteen  years ;  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish Churcli,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 
The  ceremony  consists  in  the  impositicm  of  hands, 
accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  Comforter  and  Strengthener.  But  botli  in 
the  Lutheran  and  English  churches,  the  ceremony 
is  made  tlie  occasion  of  requiring,  from  those  who 
■have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  a  renewal  in  their 
o«ii  persons  of  the  baptismal  vow  made  for  them 
by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers,  wlio  are 
thereby  released  from  their  responsibilit.y.  None 
■can  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  these 
•churches,  unless  they  have  been  confirmed.  In 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  confirmation  is  held 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  in  its 
administration,  unction  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
are  used ;  in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the  person  confirmed  receives  a  light  blow  on  the 
cheek,  to  remind  him  that  he  must  in  future 
suffer  affronts  for  the  name  of  Christ.  In  the 
English  Thirty-nine  Articles,  confirmation  is  de- 
clared not  to  be  one  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
above  ceremonies  have  been  discontinued  since 
tlie  Reformation.     See  Sacrament. 

CONFIRMATION.  In  old  English  law,  a 
conveyance  of  an  estate  or  riglit  in  lands  to  one 
who  has  the  possession  or  some  estate  therein, 
the  object  being  to  confirm  or  render  sure  and 
indefeasible  an  estate  which,  but  for  such  con- 
firmation, is  defective  and  voidable.  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  disseizin,  where  the 
disseizee,  or  rightful  owner,  confirms  the  estate 
of  the  disseizor,  who  is  in  adverse  possession  of 
the  land,  vesting  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
title  in  tlie  latter.  A  confirmation  was  effected 
by  deed  and  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  release 
(q.v.),  by  which  it  has  been  superseded.  The 
confirmation  is  now,  as  a  separate  mode  of  con- 
veyance, obsolete,  though  the  term  is  still  some- 
times employed  to  describe  the  release  of  an 
outstanding  claim  to  land  to  the  party  in  posses- 
sion.    See  Conveyance. 

CONFISCATION  (Lat.  confiscaiw,  from  coii- 
fiscare,  to  confiscate,  from  com-,  togetlier  + 
fiscu.i,  basket,  treasury).  The  forfeiture  of  lands 
or  goods  to  the  Crown  or  Stat*.  At  Rome  iona 
confiscaia  were  goods  forfeited  to  the  Emperor's 
treasury.  Though  sometimes  employed  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  law  as  synonymous  with  for- 
feiture for  crime,  confiscation  is,  at  common  law, 
a  term  of  much  more  limited  signification,  and 
should  probably  be  confined  to  the  cases  of  the 
seizure  by  the  Crown  of  waifs  (honn  irainnta) , 
or  goods  scattered  by  a  thief  in  his  flight,  and  of 
goods  found  in  the  possession  of  a  felon  and  dis- 


claimed by  him.  See  Escheat;  Fobfeitube; 
Eminent  Domain. 

Under  certain  statutes,  however,  the  State  ex- 
ercises the  right  to  confiscate  goods  for  violation 
of  law,  as  in  case  of  false  entries  of  goods  under 
customs  and  other  revenue  laws,  and  for  viola- 
tions of  excise  and  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  seizure  and  sale  of  real 
jjroperty  by  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
is  a  similar  proceeding. 

Both  international  law  and  municipal  law  rec- 
ognize the  riglit  of  the  sovereign  authorities  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  an  alien  enemy  found 
within  the  State,  but  the  right  is  in  fact  seldom 
exercised    in    modern    times. 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  An  opposition  or 
contrariety  between  tlie  laws  of  diii'erent  juris- 
dictions affecting  the  rights  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  the  decision  of  legal  eonti'oversies 
every  court  regularly  applies  its  own  law  (lex 
fori),  i.e.  the  law  prevailing  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; but  exceptionally,  and  not  infrequently, 
justice  requires,  and  the  domestic  law  itself 
authorizes,  tlie  application  of  foreign  law.  The 
cases  in  which  the  question  arises  whether  domes- 
tie  or  foreign  law  should  be  applied  are  figura- 
tively temied  cases  of  conflict;  and  'conflict  of 
laws'  is  the  title  under  which  it  is  customary 
to  set  forth  the  rules  by  which  such  conflicts 
are  adjusted.  Because  this  branch  of  the  law 
li.as  been  of  international  growth,  and  because 
the  rules  applied  in  tlie  different  nations  are 
in  the  main  similar,  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  'international  private  law.'  Apart  from  other 
objections,  this  term  is  too  narrow;  for  the  rules 
in  question  apply  not  merely  to  conflicts  between 
the  laws  of  different  nations,  but  also  to  conflicts 
between  different  cantonal  or  provincial  laws 
within  the  same  State,  and  to  conflicts  between 
the  laws  of  different  States  within  the  same 
empire  or  federation.  To  a  New  York  court,  the 
law  of  New  Jersey  is  as  foreign  as  that  of  Eng- 
land or  of  France,  and  the  same  rules  govern 
its  application.  This  branch  of  modern  law 
was  developed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  because  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  all  purely  local  rules,  whether  of  written 
or  unwritten  law,  were  termed  statutes 
(slaliitfi),  it  was  first  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  'collision  of  statutes.'  It  took  form  as  a  body 
of  judicial  usages,  but  its  development  was  large- 
ly controlled  by  the  writings  of  leading  jurists. 
Until  the  sixteenth  century  the  authoritative 
writers  were  Italians  (Bartolus  and  Baldus)  ; 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  French  (Duuioulin,  D'Argentrt, 
Bouhier,  and  Boullenois),  or  Dutch  (Burgnndus, 
Rodenburg,  P.  and  J.  Voet,  and  Huber)  :  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  most  important  treatises 
were  those  of  the  American,  Story,  and  the  Ger- 
man. Savigny. 

By  What  Law  Speciai.  Relations  are  Gov- 
erned. Since  Savigny,  the  effort  of  writers  and 
of  courts  has  been  to  determine  by  what  local 
law  each  class  of  legal  relations  is  properly  gov- 
erned. A  substantia]  consensus  exists  on  many 
of  the  chief  points.  ( 1 )  Domestic  relations  are 
regularly  governed  by  the  law  of  the  husband's 
and  father's  domicile  (lex  domicilii) .  (2)  Sue- 
cession,  whether  testamentary  or  ah  intesfnfo,  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  decedent's  domicile. 
iOn   the   Continent   of   Europe   this   is   generally 
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true  of  the  entire  estate,  including  realty;  in 
England  and  in  the  United  Stiites  tlie  law  of  the 
domicile  governs  the  distribution  of  thi'  iktsoii- 
alty  only.  On  the  Continent  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cile also  governs  the  liquidation  and  division  of 
a  bankrujit's  estate ;  in  England  this  is  true  aa 
regards  the  personalt_v  only.  Everywhere  the 
property  relations  of  husband  ajid  wife  (at  least 
as  regards  personalty)  are  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  matrimonial  domicile.  (3)  Real  ])roperty 
(except  on  the  Continent  in  the  above  cases)  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  lies  {lex  rci  sitw).  (4)  Movable  things,  ex- 
cept in  the  eases  mentioned  above  (No.  2),  are 
also  governed  by  the  law  of  the  site,  i.e.  rights 
vested  by  the  law  of  the  site  are  respected  every- 
where and  are  not  afl'ccted  by  the  removal  of  the 
thing  to  another  jurisdiction.  (5)  Contraetual 
obligations  are  governed,  so  far  as  the  relations 
between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  are  con- 
cerned, partly  by  the  law  of  the  i)lace  wlicre  the 
contract  was  concluded  (lex  loci  coiilrnclus  cclc- 
hrali),  and  partly  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  obligation  is  to  be  perfonned  (lex  loci  solu- 
tionis). As  regards  transfers  or  assignments 
of  the  creditor's  claim,  however,  the  law  govern- 
ing transfers  of  personal  property  may  prevail 
over  the  proper  law  of  the  contract;  and  claims 
(choses  in  action)  regarded  as  assets  of  an  estate 
will  regularly  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
creditor's  domicile  in  tlie  cases  mentioned  in 
No.  2. 

Back  of  all  these  matters  lie  questions  of 
capacitu,  (a)  to  take  and  hold  property,  real  or 
personal,  and  (b)  to  act  with  legal  result.  The 
question  of  capacity  to  take  and  hold  property 
rarely  arises  to-day  except  a.s  regards  corpora- 
tions. This  capacity  is  primarily  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  corporation 
was  created;  but  it  may  be  diminished  or  denied 
by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the  proiJcrty  is 
situated.  Questions  of  capacity  to  act  are 
similarly  determined  as  regards  corporations, 
i.e.  capacity  must  be  accorded  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  corporation  was  created  and 
also  by  tlie  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion attempts  to  act.  As  regards  natural  persons, 
capacity  to  transmit  property  by  will  or  to  marry 
is  generally  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicile ; 
capacity  to  transfer  personal  property  or  to  con- 
tract debt  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  act 
(lex  loci  actus).  In  the  United  States,  however, 
capacity  to  marry  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  marriage.  The  sufficiency  of  the  forms 
observed  in  legal  acts  is  usually  determined  by 
the  lex  loci  actus. 

As  regards  wrongful  acts,  no  action  of  tort 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  act  M'as  wrongful 
(tortious)  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
done ;  and  it  is  commonly  held  that  it  must  also 
be  tortious  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  suit  is  brought   (lex  fori). 

Citizenship  Generally  Immaterial.  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  European  countries 
(Italy.  Belgium,  and  Germany)  substitute  for 
the  law  of  the  domicile,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
law  cf  the  State  of  which  the  person  is  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  deceased  person,  was)  a  citizen  or 
subject  (lex  lineantia;  lex  civitatis)  ;  but  the 
dominant  theory  makes  allegiance  immaterial 
in  matters  of  private  law. 

Exceptions  to  PRE^^OI'S  General  Ki'i.es.  To 
all  the  above  rules  there  is  a  series  of  exceptions. 


Foreign  law  cannot  be  applied  unless  the 
domestic  law  permits  its  application.  If  the 
domestic  legislator  has  expres.sly  declared  tliat 
a  certain  law  is  to  govern  all  cases  coming  before 
the  domestic  courts,  or  if  tlie  purj)ose  of  the  law 
would  be  thwarted  by  admitting  exceptions,  for- 
eign law  cannot  be  applied.  Nor  will  foreign  law 
be  applied  when  its  application  would  contravene 
the  settled  policy  of  the  domestic  law. 

Finally,  foreign  law  is  applied  only  as  regards 
questions  of  right,  not  as  regards  remedies — a 
rule  which,  properly  construed,  means  that 
rights  are  to  be  enforced  according  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  domestic  law. 

Proof  of  Foreign  Law.  Foreign  law  is  said 
to  be  a  question  of  fact.  According  to  the 
sounder  theory,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
question  for  the  jury;  it  means  that  the  court  is 
not  bound  to  know  foreign  law,  and  may  demand 
evidence  concerning  it. 

Foreign  Judgments.  A  foreign  judgment  is 
recognized  as  conclusive  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
law  when  it  is  a  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  by  a  competent  court,  i.e.  by  a  court 
having  jurisdiction.  Whether  the  foreign  court 
uad  jurisdiction  is,  however,  a  question  which 
the  domestic  court  will  investigate,  and  will  de- 
cide on  principles  of  general  jurisprudence,  i.e. 
according  to  its  own  view  of  those  jirinciples. 

Consult:  Story,  Commentaries  on  tlie  Conflict 
of  Laws  (8tli  ed.,  edited  by  Bigelow,  Boston 
1883)  ;  Wharton,  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws:  or,  Private  International  Laic,  Incliidinfi 
a  Comparative  View  of  Anglo-American,  Roman, 
German,  and  French  Jurisprudence  (2d  ed.. 
Philadelphia,  1881);  Westlake,  Treatise  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law  (3d  ed.,  London,  1890)  ; 
Dicey,  A  Digest  of  tlie  Law  of  England  with 
Reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  American 
notes  by  J.  B.  Moore  (Boston,  18!)0) .  Two  valu- 
able Gennaii  treatises — those  of  Savigny  and 
Bar — have  been  translated  into  English,  the 
former  by  Guthrie,  under  the  title  Pricate  In- 
ternational Law  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh.  1880),  the 
latter  by  Gillespie,  under  the  title  International 
Law,    Private    and    Criminal     (Boston,     1S83). 

CONFORMITY  (Fr.  conformitd,  from  Lat. 
conformis,  like,  from  com-,  together  -f-  forma, 
shape ) .  In  geology,  the  succession  of  two  .series 
of  sedimentary  or  igneous  strata  in  regular  order. 
Such  strata  are  said  to  be  'conformable,'  and  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  laid  down  continuously 
and  without  disturbance.  The  term  'conform- 
ability'  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  of  con- 
formity.    See  Unconformity;  Geolouy. 

CONFEONTE,  kon-fron'ti;  Fr.  pron.  k5N'- 
froN'ta'  (Fr.,  confronted).  In  heraldry,  a  term 
which  signifies  facing  or  fronting  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  as  combatant.    See  Heraldry. 

CONFUCIUS,  kon-fu'shl-us  (Latinized  form 
of  Chinese  Kiing-fu-tze.  the  IMaster  Kung) 
(c. 551-478  B.C.).  The  most  famous  of  all  the 
sages  of  China.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Lu 
in  the  province  which  is  now  called  Shantung. 
His  lineage  is  traced  by  native  tradition  to  Hang 
Ti,  one  of  the  early  mythical  rulers  of  China,  al- 
though Confucius  himself  was  the  son  of  a 
soldier.  Kung  Shuh-Liang  Heh,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Chow.  When  a  very  old 
man,  Heh  wedded  Chang  Tsai  in  5.52.  and  .about  a 
year  later  had  as  a  son  the  future  sage.  When 
Confucius  was  but  three  years  old,  he  lost  his 
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father,  but  the  boy  was  most  carefully  educated  by 
his  mother,  and  trained  according  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  China.  At  an  early  age  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  exceptional  abilities  and  his  regard  for  an- 
cient customs^  while  liis  thirst  for  learning  was 
insatiable.  When  only  seventeen  years  old  he  was 
manager  for  a  wealthy  landowner  of  Lu,  and  two 
years  later  he  married.  As  in  the  ease  of  other 
great  teachers,  however,  notably  Buddha,  and 
later,  Rama  Krishna  of  India,  Confucius  seems  to 
have  been  little  adapted  for  family  life.  He  had 
one  son,  who  was  born  in  531,  and,  it  would 
seem,  two  daughters.  After  four  years  he  parted 
from  his  wife,  but  doubtless  with  unbroken 
friendship  on  both  sides.  The  real  life  work  of 
Confucius  began  when  he  was  twenty-two,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  fifty- 
one  years,  he  led  the  life  of  a  teacher,  migrating 
frequently  from  place  to  place.  His  conduct  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  527, 
is  significant  as  showing  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
With  a  filial  devotion  vei-y  rare  at  that  epoch,  he 
erected  a  large  mound  over  her  as  she  lay  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  father,  and  for  twenty-seven 
months  remained  in  entire  seclusion.  This  time 
was  probably  not  wasted.  Doubtless  his  medita- 
tions during  this  period  of  mourning  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  subsequent  teachings. 
The  eilect  of  his  rigorous  obsen'ance  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial  custom  of  mourning  for 
parents  had  an  efi'ect  on  all  who  knew  him,  and 
heightened  their  respect  for  his  words.  By  the 
time  Confucius  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  had  formulated  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
tenets  of  his  philosophy.  In  517  he  gained  his 
first  pupils  of  importance,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Lo-yang,  the  capital  of  the  district,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Lao  Tsz',  the  founder  of 
Taoism.  On  liis  return  to  Lu  in  the  following 
year,  he  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  governor,  who  was 
his  friend.  Confucius  retired  with  the  ex-official 
to  the  neighboring  State  of  Tsi.  Here,  however, 
he  could  not  find  a  congenial  home,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Lu,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  carefully  keeping  himself  aloof 
from  all  factional  strife,  and  never  slackening 
his  devotion  to  his  mission.  At  last  his  moral 
worth  received  its  reward,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  Confucius  was  appointed  Govenior  of 
Chung-tu,  and  this  honor  was  followed  by  others 
higher  still.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Govenior  of  Tsi,  however,  the  influence  of  Con- 
fucius in  Lu  was  so  weakened  that  he  left  the 
countiy  after  four  years.  For  thirteen  years 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  did  not 
return  to  Lu  imtil  485,  seven  years  before  his 
death.  These  last  years  were  spent  in  well- 
earned  retirement ;  but  they  were  full  of  sorrow, 
marked  by  the  deaths  of  his  son  and  his  two  best- 
loved  disciples.  Yen  Hui  and  Tsz'  Lu.  In  478  the 
teacher  himself  died,  saddened  by  the  fear  lest 
he  had  failed  to  aecomplish  his  mission.  Herein 
he  was  wrong.  The  news  of  his  deatli  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  called  attention  anew 
to  his  purity  of  life  and  teaching,  so  that  the 
name  of  Confucius  has  ever  since  been  the  highest 
and  most  honored  in  the  land  to  which  he  gave 
his  life-long  devotion.  By  the  irony  of  fate  he 
was  deified"  after  his  death,  and,  like  Buddha, 
Confucius,  who  had  little  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, became  a  divinity. 

Confucius  was,  as  he  himself  said,  not  a  re- 


former, but  a  conserver.  This  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent in  liis  seiTices  to  the  literature  of  China. 
Althougli  he  is  sometimes  called  a  prolific  author, 
he  was  in  reality  but  a  careful  thougli  volumi- 
nous editor,  and  lie  may,  if  tliis  is  clearly  under- 
stood, .be  termed  the  founder  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture. Thus  he  established  the  canon  of  four  of 
the  'five  classics,'  the  >S'/i,i/i  Ching,  or  Book  of 
Poems,  the  Li  Vhing,  or  Book  of  Rites,  the  I 
Ching,  or  Book  of  Changes  (originally  a  eosnio- 
logical  work),  and  the  iS7im  Ching,  or  Book  of 
Historical  Documents,  for  which  Confucius  is 
said  to  have  composed  a  ]ireface,  although  mere- 
ly a  list  of  books  which  the  Shu  Ching  once  con- 
tained now  remains.  His  one  independent  work, 
apart  from  his  ajiothegms  which  were  recorded 
by  his  disciples,  is  the  Ch'ua  Tsin,  or  Spring  and 
Autumn.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  dry,  aiinalistic 
history,  very  meagre  in  content  and  information, 
and  altogether  untrustworthy  as  a  source  of  Chi- 
nese history,  and  records  the  events  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lu  from  B.C.  721  to  480. 

Confucius  was  in  no  real  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  teacher.  His  doctrines  were  entirely 
ethical  and  political.  His  attitude  toward  the 
supernatural  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words:  "Respect  the  gods!  but  have  as  little  as 
])ossible  to  do  with  them,"  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  spoke  but  seldom  of  four  subjects — mar- 
vels, feats  of  strength,  rebellions,  and  spiritual 
beings.  In  harmony  with  this  attitude,  he  ex- 
presses no  opinion  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  inculcates  ever  the  duty,  which 
he  himself  had  observed  so  faithfully,  of  honor 
to  parents  and  of  obedience  to  temporal  power. 
Ill  this  Avay  the  individual  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  family  and  the  family  in  the  State,  which 
was  regarded  by  Confucius  as  the  highest  con- 
cept on  earth.  For  a  State  to  be  prosperous, 
mercy  and  all  other  virtues  are  necessary',  and 
these  qualities  are  to  be  manifested  by  the  en- 
tire body  of  citizens.  His  teachings  are,  con- 
sequently, wholly  worldly  in  character,  and  the 
dry  maxims  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  are 
permeated  by  a  utilitarian  philosophy  which  is 
devoid  of  any  touch  of  idealism.  His  attitude 
toward  women  is  the  one  generally  current  in  the 
C'rient.  Jletaphysical  speculation,  like  religious 
investigation,  is  absent  from  his  system,  wdiich 
sums  lip  its  principles  in  the  five  cardinal  vir- 
tues— humanity,  uprightness,  decorum,  wisdom, 
and  truth.  Confucius  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
China  incarnate  in  his  lack  of  originality:  but 
with  his  devotion  to  the  practical  and  his  moral 
principles  as  patriot,  sage,  and  teacher,  he  ranks 
among  the  foremost  men  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  most  valuable  account  of  Con- 
fucius is  contained  in  the  Lun  Tii,  or  Pliilo- 
sopliieal  Dialogues,  which  record  his  conversa- 
tions, while  the  fa  Bsiieh,  or  Great  Learning,  and 
the  Chung  Yuvg,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  are 
important  sources  for  the  study  of  his  system 
of  jihilosophy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  maxims  of  Confucius, 
tlie  following  characteristic  ones  may  be  cited: 
Learning  without  thouglit  is  labor  lost ;  thought 
without  learning  is  death  of  the  mind.  Riches 
and  honor  are  what  men  desire;  yet,  except  in 
accordance  with  right,  they  should  not  be  en- 
joyed: poverty  and  degradation  are  what  men 
dread;  yet,  except  in  accordance  with  right,  Ihey 
should  iiot  be  avoided.  What  the  superior  man 
seeks  is  in  himself;  what  the  small  man  seeks  is 
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in  others.  Tlie  fomulation  of  all  good  is  the 
^■iI■tuo  of  individual  ineu.  Confucius  also  enun- 
ciated the  Golden  Ilule,  altliougli  in  negative 
teiTiiS,  as  follows:  '"What  ye  would  not  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  not  unto  them." 
Respite  tiie  negative  form  of  this  maxim,  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  i)urposes  elosely  parallel  to 
the  Golden  IJule  as  given  by  Christ. 

Consult:  Plath,  Vuiifucitis  mid  seiner  Schiilcr 
Lcbcii  vnd  Lcliren  (Munich,  18()7-74)  ;  von  der 
Gabelcntz,  Confuciiif:  mid  seine  Lehrc  (Leii)zig, 
1SS8)  ;  Haug,  Confucius  der  M'eisc  Chinas  (Ber- 
lin, 1880)  ;  Dvorak,  Chinas  I'eligionen,  Band  i., 
Confucius  iind  seine  Lehre  (Miinster,  1895)  ; 
Legge,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius  (London, 
1887);  Douglass,  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
(London,  1879).  For  the  original  sources, 
Legge's  translations  of  the  Lvn  Yii,  Ta  Hsiieh,  and 
Chung  Yung  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Chinese 
Classics  (Hong  Kong  and  London,  ISOl)  should 
be  consulted  as  of  the  first  importance.  The 
same  scholar's  translations  of  the  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism (comprising  the  >S7ii(  Ching,  Hsiao 
Ching,  I  Ching,  Li  Ching,  and  portions  of  the 
,^hih  Ching),  vols,  iii.,  xvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.  of  the 
t^acred  Books  of  the  East  (Oxford,  1879-85)  are 
also  of  value. 

CONFUSION  (Lat.  confusio,  a  mixing  to- 
gether, from  confunderc,  to  mingle  or  mix  to- 
gether, from  cum-,  together  +  funderc,  to  pour, 
pour  out)  OF  Goods.  The  intermingling  of  the 
goods  of  two  or  more  several  owners  so  as  to 
be  indistinguishable.  This  may  occur  volun- 
taril}',  or  by  agreement  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned— as  in  the  common  case  of  the  deposit 
of  grain  in  a  common  storage  elevator ;  or  ac- 
cidentally, as  when,  in  ease  of  fire  or  shipwreck 
or  innocent  mistake,  goods  are  inextricably 
mingled  together;  or  the  confusion  may  be 
malicious  and  willful,  as  when  one  person  takes 
gold  belonging  to  another  and  throws  it  into 
tlie  melting-pot  with  his  own.  In  the  first 
two  cases  the  law  adjusts  the  rights  of  the 
parties  bj'  making  them  tenants  in  common  of 
the  mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  their  re- 
spective contributions  thereto,  and,  where  the 
portions  confused  are  of  unequal  value,  in  tlie 
projjortion  of  their  respective  values.  In  the 
case  rf  a  willful  confusion,  however,  the  common 
law  originally  adopted  the  stringent  nile  of  giv- 
ing the  etitire  mass  to  the  innocent  part.v,  and 
this  principle  would  still  be  applied  in  some  com- 
mon-law jurisdictions.  The  present  tendency, 
however,  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  adopt  the  milder  rule  of  the  Koman 
or  civil  law,  either  making  the  parties  tenants 
in  common  of  the  mi.xture,  as  in  the  other  cases 
referred  to,  or  permitting  the  innocent  party  to 
recover  the  value  of  his  share  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion.  Compare  Accession.  Consult  Schou- 
ler,  Trcatiie  on  the  Law  of  Personal  Properly 
(Boston,  1896). 

CONGAREE    (kon'ga-re')   RIVER.     A  river 

of  South  Carolina,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Broad  and  the  Saluda  rivers,  near  Columbia. 
(Map:  South  Carolina.  D  3).  It  flows  southeast, 
and,  joining  the  Wateree.  forms  the  Santee.  It 
is  00  miles  long  and  navigable  to  Grandbv.  two 
miles  below  Columbia.  At  this  city  it  furnishes 
considerable  water-power. 

CONGE  D'ELIRE,  koN'zhi'  dS'lcr'  (Norman- 
Freneh,    Fr.,    permission   to   elect).      The    name 
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given  in  England  to  the  King's  warrant  or  per- 
mission to  a  dean  and  chapter  of  a  catliedral  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop  to  a  vacant 
see.  Since  the  passing  of  the  statute  25  lien. 
\'lll.  e.  20,  with  tlu'  exception  of  sliort  periods 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  IMary,  the 
conge  delire  has  always  been  accomjianied  by 
a  letter  missive  from  the  King,  mentioning  the 
person  to  lie  elected  by  name,  so  that  in  reality 
it  is  an  ap[)ointment  by  the  Crown.  If  the  dean 
and  cluiptcr  delay  the  election  beytjud  twelve 
days,  th.c  appoinluient  is  eifected  by  letter 
patent  from  the  Crown:  if  they  elect  another 
tliau  the  person  named,  they  incur  the  penalties 
of  a  prcEmunire,  i.e.  loss  of  civil  rights,  for- 
feiture of  their  goods,  and  imprisonment  during 
tlie  royal  pleasure.  The  same  penalties  are  im- 
posed upon  any  bishop  or  archbishop  who  neg- 
lects to  assist  in  the  conseeralion  and  invest- 
ment of  a  bishop  so  elected,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  royal  announcement  of  his  election. 
Consult  Stephen,  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  (Lon- 
don,  1880). 

CONGENITAL  DISEASE  (Lat.  congen 
itus,  born  with,  from  co)i-,  together  +  gignere, 
to  beget).  A  tenu  used  to  denote  any  disease 
with  which  an  infant  enters  the  world.  Con- 
genital diseases  may  be  acquired  from  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  or  during  the  act  of 
deliveiy.  In  the  former  class  belong  syphilis, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  smallpox. 
The  latter  class  is  to  be  separated  into  two  sub- 
divisions: (1)  diseases  obtained  by  infection 
from  the  parturient  canal  of  the  mother,  as 
sy]3hilis,  gonorrhoea,  septic  peritonitis,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  pya;mia ;  (2)  conditions  due  to 
accidents  occurring  during"  delivery  of  the  in- 
fant, such  as  asphyxia,  atelectasis  (unexpanded 
lungs),  and  cephalhicmatoma  (tiunor  of  the 
scalp  containing  bloody  fluid).  Infants  may  also 
develop  an  acute  fatty  degeneration  as  well  as 
tumors  of  various  kinds  before  birth. 

CONGER,  kon'ger  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ySyypos, 
gongros,  conger),  or  Conger  Eel.  A  marine 
eel  (Leptoccphalus  conger)  of  the  family  Lepto- 
cephalidie,  having  tlie  form  of  the  typical  eels, 
but  no  scales.  The  head  is  pointed  and  the 
mouth  deeply  cleft.  The  teeth  in  the  outer  series 
of  either  jaw  are  placed  closely  together  so  as  to 
form  a  cutting  edge.  The  dorsal  fin  commences 
much  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  fresh-water 
eel  and  is  confluent  with  the  anal  around  the 
tail.  The  conger  grows  to  a  length  of  8  feet 
and  a  weight  of  25  or  30  pounds,  and  is  almost 
cosmopolitan.  "Congers  feed  chiefly  by  night  and 
prey  upon  cnistaceans,  cuttles,  and  various  kinds 
of  fish.  .  .  .  Their  favorite  resorts  are  either 
hollows  or  crevices  in  the  rocks  or  sandy  bot- 
toms, in  which  they  can  buiy  themselves;  and 
in  such  situations  they  are  sometimes  left  by  the 
ebbing  tide.  The  flesh  of  these  eels  is  of  a  highly 
gelatinous  nature,  and  is  said  to  be  largely  em- 
ployed in  soups."  American  fishermen  usually 
call  them  sea-eels.  Several  Oriental  species 
are  known;  and  the  name  is  sometimes  ap])lied 
,  to  other  similar  fishes,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Synaphobranchus.  The  conger  passes  thro-.igh  a* 
metamorphosis,  "the  young  being  loosely  organ- 
ized, transparent,  and  band-shaped,  with  a  very 
small  head.  The  body  grows  smaller  with  age 
owing  to  the  compacting  of  the  tissues."  This 
larval  form  was  mistakenly  described  as  a  differ- 
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ent  genua,  Leptocephalus.  This  name,  being  the 
■older,  has  displaced  the  long-used  generic  term, 
Conger.  See  Eel;  and  Plate  of  Eels,  Congers, 
and  MoRAYS. 

CONGER,  Edwin  Hurd  (1343 — ) .  An  Ameri- 
can pulitieian  and  diplomat,  bom  in  Knox 
County,  III.  He  graduated  in  18(32  at  Lombard 
University  (Oalesburg,  111.),  and  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  ISlili,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  He  served  in  the 
Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  was  brevet- 
ted  major,  and  in  18G8  set  up  a.s  a  stockman 
and  IjanUcr  in  Iowa.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  JNIinister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.  In  1898 
he  was  transferred  to  the  embassy  in  China,  a 
post  of  obviously  greater  importance.  He  was 
the  only  representative  of  a  foreign  power  who, 
during  the  siege  of  Peking  from  June  28  to 
Augu.st  14,  1900,  was  able  to  send  a  communica- 
tion to  his  Government.  Subsequent  to  the  siege, 
he  was  prominent  in  the  peace,  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Chinese  commissioners  and  the  foreign 
envoys. 

CONGESTION  (Lat.  congestio,  accumula- 
tion, from  congercre,  to  carry  together,  from 
com-,  together  +  gerere,  to  carry).  An  abnormal 
increiise  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  due  to  increased 
pressure  in  the  arteries  or  obstruction  to  the 
emptying  of  the  veins.  Emotion  or  exercise,  by 
causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly;  alcohol, 
or  other  drugs,  by  expanding  the  ai-teries  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  heart;  local  irritation  by  cold, 
a  blow,  or  a  burn,  may  cause  congestion  of  the 
active  variety,  with  the  production  of  a  rosy 
color.  A  tight  garter,  a  stooping  posture,  or  the 
swelling  of  a  finger  from  injury  may  cause 
passive  congestion  by  obstructing  the  veins,  in 
which  ease  the  color  of  the  congested  part  is 
liluish  or  purple.  In  certain  diseases  in  which 
the  blood  deteriorates,  such  as  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  and  septic  conditions,  the  blood  gravitates 
to  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
'hyposta.tic  congestion'  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
skin  result*  mechanically.  Congestion  occurs 
during  many  diseases. 

CONGLETON,  kon'g'1-ton.  A  market-town 
of  Cheshire.  England,  on  the  Dane,  about  26 
miles  south  of  Manchester  (Map:  England,  D  3). 
Its  chief  industries  consist  of  manufactures  of 
silks  and  towels.  Population,  in  1891,  10,744; 
in  1901,  10,706.  Congleton  appears  in  Domesday, 
and  received  a  charter  from  Henry  de  La«ey  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

CONGLETON,  Henry  Brooke  Paknell.  See 
Parnell,   Henry   Brooke. 

CONGLOMEKATE  (from  Lat.  conglomera- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  conglomerare,  to  roll  together,  from 
com-,  together  -j-  glomerare,  to  roll  into  a  ball, 
from  glomus,  ball).  A  sedimentary  rock  (com- 
monly called  'puddingstone')  composed  of  peb- 
bles cemented  together  by  finer  grained  rock 
material.  Conglomerates  form  along  shores, 
and  the  ]iebbly  beaches  which  are  now  fonning 
will,  when  consolidated,  produce  conglomerates. 
Since  conglomerates  can  form  only  in  shallow 
water  (where  the  force  of  the  waves  is  sufficient 
to  move  pebbles),  their  occurrence  within  the 
strata  of  the  earth's  erust  indicates  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  Such  an  en- 
croachment occurs  during  and  after  a  subsidence 


of  the  land  beneath  the  sea,  when  deposits  of 
sediment  are  laid  down.  Conglomerates,  there- 
fore, generally  lie  at  the  base  of  geological  for- 
mations and  serve  to  separate  these  formations 
from  one  another.  Their  occurrence  also  indi- 
cates a  lost  page  of  the  record  which  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  have  furnished  of  the  earth's 
history. 

CONGO,  kon'go,  or  KONGO  (from  the  Afri- 
can triljc  of  Mosieongo) .  The  largest,  and,  ex- 
cejjting  tlie  Nile,  the  longest  river  of  Africa,  and 
in  length,  volume,  and  drainage  area,  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  earth.  It  drains  most  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  west  of  longitude  32°  E.,  from  latitude 
8°  N.  to  12°  S.  It  has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tain region  in  latitude  9°  S.  and  longitude  32* 
E.,  at  a  point  a  little  southeast  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika (ilap:  Africa,  F  5).  The  headstream 
is  the  Zambezi  River,  which  Hows  southwest  and 
enters  Lake  Bangweolo  (altitude,  about  3800 
feet ) .  The  outlet  of  this  lake,  Icnown  as  the 
Lua])ula  River,  flows  south  westward,  then  north- 
ward, and  enters  Lake  Moero  (altitude  2900 
feet).  The  outlet  of  this  latter  lake,  still  called 
the  Luajiula,  flows  northwestward  and,  in  lati- 
tude 7°  S.,  longitude  27°  E.,  joins  the  Lualaba 
River,  which  Hows  north  from  its  source  in 
Katanga,  in  latitude  12°  S.,  longitude  26°  E.,  to 
form  the  Congo  by  its  junction  with  the  Lua- 
pula.  About  60  miles  north  of  the  confluence  of 
tne  Luapula  and  the  Lualaba  the  Congo  is  joined 
by  the  Lukuga,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
(altitude,  2700  feet).  Below  this  point  several 
minor  tributary  streams  are  received  by  the 
Congo,  mainly  from  the  eastern  side,  until,  at 
the  equator,  in  longitude  24°  30'  E.,  at  a  point 
about  80  miles  below  Stanley  Falls,  the  Congo  is 
joined  by  the  Lomami,  which  has  a  parallel 
course  on  the  west.  Eastward  of  this  point  the 
Congo  begins  its  great  bend  toward  the  west. 
About  60  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Lo- 
mami, the  Aruwimi  enters  the  Congo  from  the 
east,  and  still  farther  down-stream  there  join 
at  inteiwals  from  the  north  the  rivers  Itimbiri, 
Mongala,  Ubangi  (which  drains  the  borders  of 
Sudan,  and  is  a  very  powerful  stream),  Sanga, 
Likuala,  and  jMossaka,  besides  smaller  streams; 
and  from  the  south  the  Lulongo,  Ruki,  and  Kas- 
sai.  Below  these,  throughout  the  lower  500  miles 
of  the  river's  course,  only  small  tributaries  are 
received.  About  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  is  Stanley  Pool,  an  enlargement  of  the 
river.  'The  mouth  is  in  latitude  6°  S.,  longitude 
12°  E.  The  basin  of  the  Congo  consists  of  pla- 
teaus ranging  in  altitude  from  1000  to  3000  feet. 
It  is  in  tlie  descent  from  the  plateau  near  the 
west  coast  that  the  impediments  to  navigation 
occur.  The  basin  is  densely  forested  with  a 
great  variety  of  broad-leaved  trees,  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  undergrowth.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  ocean  steamers  from  its  mouth  to 
a  point  about  110  miles  up-stream,  where  navi- 
gation is  internipted  by  falls  and  rapids;  and 
also  by  stenmbnats  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stan- 
ley Falls,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles 
farther.  The  length  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Congo  system  is  estimated  at  about  9000 
miles.  Over  100  steamers  were  engaged  in  traflic 
on  the  upper  Congo  waters  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  completion  of  the  Matadi 
Railroad  has  placed  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  in  communication  with  its  estuary.  The 
Congo  has  a  length  of  about  2500  miles,  and 
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drains  an  area  of  more  than   1,400,000  square 

miles. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE.  An  independent 
blate  under  the  sovereignty  of  King  Leopold  II. 
of  Belgium,  situated  approximately  Ijetween 
longitudes  12°  and  30°  E.  and  between  latitudes 
14°  S.  and  G°  i\.  (Map:  Africa,  G  5).  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  French  Congo  and  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  British  East 
Africa,  German  East  Africa,  and  Northern  Rlio- 
desia,  on  the  south  by  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  on  tlie  west  by  Por- 
tuguese West  Africa,  the  Atlantic,  and  French 
Congo.  The  boundaries  of  the  State,  \\ith  the 
Congo  and  Ubangi  rivers  on  the  west,  and  Lakes 
Tanganyika,  Moero,  Albert  Edward  Nyauza,  and 
Albert  Nyanza  on  the  east,  are  all  well  defined, 
and  tlie  area  is  estimated  at  from  850,000  to  900,- 
000   square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Congo  is  a  depressed  plateau- 
basin,  tilted  seaward,  which  was  seemingly  oc- 
cupied at  a  recent  date  by  the  sea.  It  is 
unbroken  by  mountains  except  in  the  western 
part  near  the  Atlantic,  but  rises  on  its  borilers 
to  elevations  of  6000  feet  and  more.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  covered  with  forests,  while  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  savannas  and  arable 
land.  The  chief  river  is  the  Congo  (q.v. ), 
which,  together  with  its  tiibutaries,  drains  the 
larger  part  of  the  country.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly hot  and  moist,  and  very  unhealthful 
for  Europeans.  The  normal  temperature  ranges 
from  G0°  to  90°,  and  not  infrequently  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  day  is  followed  by  a  chilly  night.  The 
climate  in  the  interior  is  not  so  injurious  to 
Europeans  as  that  of  the  coast  region. 

.  The  flora  of  Congo  is  very  rich  and  varied,  the 
forests  being  full  of  rubber-trees,  and  other  trees 
yielding  gvuns  and  resins.  Among  the  cultivated 
plants  are  the  coffee,  cotton,  yam,  papaw,  pine- 
apple, cassava,  corn,  rice,  peanut,  sweet  potato, 
banana,  bean,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  Kafir  corn. 
Tlie  fauna  includes  the  elephant,  hippoiiotamus, 
butl'alo,  antelope,  chimpanzee,  and  crocodile. 
Elephants  and  hippopotami  are  especially  numer- 
ous, and  furnish  large  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Congo  are  said  to  be  very 
rich.  Iron  occurs  at  many  localities,  while  cop- 
per is  confined  to  a  smaller  area,  but  is  found 
in  very  rich  deposits,  especially  between  the  Kas- 
sai  and  the  Atlantic,  and  also  in  the  southern 
regions.  Much  of  the  surface  is  composed  of  a 
loose,  porous,  weathered  rock,  known  as  'laterite,' 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  underlying 
gneisses  and  sandstones. 

The  natural  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
State  are  very  great,  but  the  unhealthful  cli- 
mate, which  jiractically  forbids  white  immigra- 
tion, largely  prevents  systematic  agricultural 
development.  The  agricultural  land  is  divided 
among  the  natives,  the  Europeans,  and  the 
State,  the  last  partly  renting  its  land  and 
partly  cultivating  it  through  agents.  So  far 
the  chief  products  are  rubber,  palm-nuts,  and 
palm-oil,  but  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  com.  bana- 
nas, and  beans  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
many  of  the  European  grains  and  vegetables  can 
be  raised  successfully.  There  are  no  statistics 
concerning  the  live  stock.  Coffee  and  tobacco 
grow  wild. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  State  are 
mainly  provided  by  the  Congo  and   its  several 


navigable  tributaries.  The  Congo  is  interrupted 
in  its  lower  part,  from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville,  a 
distance  of  about  200  miles,  by  a  scries  of  rapids 
— a  great  obstacle  to  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  country  aiui  the  At- 
lantic. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  railway  line 
about  260  miles  in  length  was  constructed  be- 
tween Matadi  and  Leopoldville  (Stanley  Pool), 
and  opened  for  traffic  in  1898.  Above  the  rajjids 
the  river  is  navigable  for  1000  miles  to  Stanley 
Falls.  A  Belgian  company  has  obtained  a  con- 
cession for  the  construction  of  about  900  miles  of 
railway  to  connect  the  Congo  at  Stanleyville  and 
Nyaiigwe  with  the  lakes  of  Albert  Nyanza  and 
Tanganyika.  The  Government  nins  thirty-live 
steamers  on  the  upper  and  lower  Congo.  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  waterway  by  river  and 
lake  in  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  9500. 
There  is  steam  communication  regularly  each 
fortnight  with  Antwerji,  and  also  frequent  eoni- 
niunieation  with  other  Eurojiean  ports.  The 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  was  begun  in 
1892,  and  by  the  end  of  1900  there  were  about 
800  miles. 

There  are  as  yet  no  European  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Free  State.  In  some  districts  the 
natives  work  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals  with 
no  small  skill. 

The  commerce  has  grown  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  The  general  export  trade,  which 
amounted  to  only  .$3,000,000  in  1806,  rose  to 
nearly  $10,000,000  in  1900,  wliile  the  imports  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  from  about  $3,- 
100,000  to  over  $6,100,000.  Of  these  exports  for 
1900,  about  90  per  cent,  were  special,  as  were 
also  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year.  Of  the  total  special  commerce,  about  83 
per  cent,  is  w'ith  Belgium;  the  remainder  is  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Angola. 
Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  special  exports  con- 
sist of  rubber,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
ivory,  palm-nuts,  palm-oil,  timber,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  The  chief  special  imports  are  tissues 
and  clothing,  food  substances,  beverages,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  metal  manufactures.  There 
is  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
arms,  ammunition,  and  salt,  and  of  6  per  cent, 
on  all  other  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  which 
were  admitted  duty  free  from  1892  to  189C,  and 
since  then  have  been  liable  to  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  rubber  and 
several  other  articles.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ciermany,  and  Holland. 
The  principal  ports  are  Boma  and  Banana, 
which  have  an  annual  shipping  of  over  900,000 
tons,  over  one-half  being  Belgian.  The  coasting 
trade  is  small. 

The  central  Government  of  the  State  is  located 
at  Bms.sels,  and  is  constituted  by  the  King  of 
Belgium  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter 
being  at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior.  The  King's 
power  is  not  limited  by  a  constitution,  but  is 
somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  General  Act  of 
Berlin  of  1885  relative  to  the  organization  of 
tne  Congo  Free  State.  The  direct  administration 
is  -in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General  at  Boma, 
assisted  by  a  Vice-Govcmor-General.  According 
to  the  agreement  of  1800,  between  Belgium  and 
the  Congo  Free  State,  the  former  obtained  the 
right  of  annexing  the  latter  after  a  period  of 
ten  years.     In  1901  the  question  of  annexation 
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came  up  before  Parliament,  and  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  present  form  of  government,  re- 
serving the  right  of  annexation  to  the  King 
alone.  The  departments  of  the  local  government 
are:  Justice,  defense,  public  force,  finance,  agri- 
culture and  industry,  transport,  marine,  and 
public  works,  and  superintendence  of  State  lands. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  districts,  administered  by 
commissaries.  Civil  law  is  in  force  wherever  the 
State's  authority  reaches.  Courts  of  First  In- 
stance have  been  established,  and  there  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Boma,  with  a  right  of  fur- 
ther appeal  in  more  important  cases  to  a  su- 
perior council  at  Brussels.  There  is  also  a  com- 
mission to  protect  the  natives  from  ill  treatment. 
The  army,  consisting  of  natives  under  Euporean 
officers  and  sergeants,  numbers  nearly  13,000 
men.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  import  and 
export  duties,  State  domains.  Government  trans- 
portation lines,  and  portfolio  taxes.  The  budget 
balances  at  present  at  about  .$().000.000,  the  ex- 
penditure slightly  exceeding  the  revenue.  The 
principal  expenditures  are  for  administration, 
the  public  domains,  and  the  marine  and  transport 
service.  The  legal  money  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Belgium.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State 
amounts  to  over  .$,'i2.000.000.  including  the  25,- 
000.000  francs  advanced  by  Belgium  in  1890,  and 
the  loan  of  50.000.000  francs,  at  4  per  cent.,  is- 
sued in  1901  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works.  The  Belgian  act  of  1901 
relinquished  the  rejiajnnent  by  the  Free  State 
of  Belgium's  advances  and  tlie  interest  thereon, 
and  these  obligations  are  to  revive  only  in  case 
Belgium  decides  not  to  annex  the  country. 

The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  fourteen  million  to  twice  that  figure.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Bantu  race.  The 
Azandes.  a  superior  native  people,  are  found  in 
the  northeastern  part,  and  there  are  many  bands 
of  pygmies  along  the  Congo.  In  1901  the  Euro- 
pean population  was  2204,  about  half  of  whom 
were  Belgians.  Among  the  numerous  'stations' 
in  the  Free  State  are:  Boma,  the  capital,  situ- 
ated on  the  Congo,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  trade;  the 
port  of  Banana,  with  an  excellent  harbor;  Ma- 
tadi,  a  promising  railway  point  at  the  foot  of 
the  Congo  Rapids;  Xdolo,  .an  important  river 
port;  Leopoldville,  apparently  destined  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  State;  Stanley  Pool,  Equator- 
ville.  Basoko.  and  Stanley  Fall's.  The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  generally  of  a  verj-  low  order, 
consisting  largely  of  a  repulsive  fetishism,  in- 
cluding cannibalism  in  many  districts.  Mission- 
ary work,  though  without  financial  support  from 
the  State,  is  being  actively  and  successfully  car- 
ried on  at  76  missions.  The  instruction  is  edu- 
cational as  well  as  religious.  Tlie  State,  mainly 
for  military  purposes,  has  provided  three  agri- 
cultural and  technical  colonies  capable  of  receiv- 
ing 1500  boys. 

Ethnology.  The  natives  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  are  Negroid  in  race,  largely  mixed  with 
Hamites  of  Caueasie  blood.  The  Negroid  ele- 
ment, far  from  homogeneous  in  physical  charac- 
teristics, presents  a  great  variety  of  types,  due 
to  intermixture  with  the  true  negroes  as  well  as 
the  pygmies  north  of  them.  The  natives  are 
handsomer  than  the  negro,  shorter  in  stature, 
less  dolichocephalic  and  prognathic,  the  nose  is 
more  prominent  and  narrower,  and  the  forehead 


less  convex.  Steel-gray  eyes  prevail  in  some 
tribes.  In  speech  there  exists  over  the  Congo 
Basin  the  most  astonishing  unity.  With  the 
exception  of  the  northern  border,  where  true 
negro  dialects  have  intruded,  the  languages 
all  belong  to  the  Bantuan  family  (from  aba, 
or  ha,  plurality,  and  ntu,  person,  comes 
ha-ntu,  men,  people).  They  are  agglutinative, 
and  use  the  prefix  almost  exclusivelj-  for  modi- 
fying the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  term. 
These  languages  have  scarcely  been  studied  suffi- 
ciently for  .a  minute  classification.  The  Congo- 
ese,  both  men  and  women,  are  clever  in  handi- 
craft. The}'  are  not  mechanical,  however,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  one  of  them  ever  invented 
a  machine.  Evidences  of  a  Stone  Age  among 
them  are  meagre.  Nature  having  furnished  iron 
ore  easily  worked  in  open  fires,  the  Iron  Age  has 
had  a  long  history  among  them.  The  women 
are  excellent  weavers;  the  men  are  excessively 
fond  of  ornament.  Their  art  sense  is  most 
primitive.  Their  knowledge  of  nature  is  confined 
to  practical  acquaintance  with  things  of  use. 

In  social  organization  and  customs  the  tribes 
of  the  Congo  present  the  greatest  varieties.  In 
some  of  them  the  tribal  bond  seems  loose,  and 
cannibalism  prevails  to  a  dreadful  extent.  On 
the  larger  rivers  and  under  more  favorable 
skies,  where  there  is  an  infusion  of  Hamitie 
blood  and  the  benefit  of  Hamitie  tuition,  large 
empires  have  arisen,  the  form  of  whose  govern- 
ment is  purely  despotic.  Under  such  organiza- 
tion, polygamy  and  slavery  are  the  legitimate 
types  of  family  life.  To  the  Bantu  mind,  the 
spirit  world  lies  very  near  the  material  world. 
In  faith  he  is  an  animist  of  the  lowest  type — i.e. 
a  hecastotheist ;  everything  is  vital,  a  vague 
somebody.  ^Moreover,  there  are  more  spirits  than 
bodies,  and  they  wander  about  night  and  day, 
benevolent  and  malevolent.  In  cult  there  is  no 
definite  organization  for  social  worship,  except 
where  the  Caucasian  race  has  taught  it.  Reli- 
gion is  personal,  its  minister  is  the  sorcerer  or 
wizard,  who  knows  how  to  call  forth  this  spirit 
and  that,  to  appease  the  powers  that  do  harm 
even  with  human  sacrifices,  and  to  compel  the 
services  of  the  benevolent  ones.  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Afkican  Race.s. 

History.  The  Congo  Free  State  was  estab- 
lished as  a  neutral  independent  sovereignty  in 
1884.  In  1876  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium 
had  organized,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ing African  explorers  and  the  support  of  several 
European  governments,  the  International  African 
Association  (q.v.),  for  the  promotion  of  African 
exploration  and  colonization.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  M.  Stanley  called  attention  to  the 
Congo  country,  and  was  sent  there  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  expense  being  defrayed  by  Leopold. 
By  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  rights  were 
acquired  to  a  great  area  along  the  Congo,  and 
posts  were  established.  After  1879  the  work 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comite  d'Etudes 
du  Haut  Congo,  which  developed  into  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Congo.  This  organi- 
zation sought  to  combine  the  numerous  small 
territories  acquired  into  one  sovereign  State,  and 
asked  for  recognition  from  the  civilized  govern- 
ments. On  April  22,  1884,  the  United  States 
Government,  having  decided  that  the  cessions 
by  the  native  chiefs  wore  lawful,  recognized  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo  as  a 
sovereign  independent  State,  under  the  title  of 
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the  Congo  Free  State,  and  this  example  was 
iollowed  by  Austria-llunyaiy,  France,  (ierniany, 
EngUind,  Italj-,  llic  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  and  Sweden.  The  international  con- 
ference on  African  all'airs  which  met  at  Berlin, 
18ti4-S5,  determined  the  status  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  which  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among 
States  because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  it 
and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  founded. 
By  the  act  of  the  Conference,  signed  February 
20,  ISSo,  the  Congo  Free  State  was  declared 
neutral  and  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  the 
Powers  reserving  for  twenty  years  the  right  to 
decide  as  to  the  taxation  of  imports:  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Congo  and  its  aiHuents  was  to  be 
free,  under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission;  religious  freedom  and  equality  of 
treatment  of  all  settlers  were  guaranteed;  and 
war  was  declared  upon  the  slave  trade.  Tlie 
United  States  refrained  from  ratifying  this  act, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  thereby  be  com- 
mitted, contrary  to  its  policy,  to  certain  inter- 
national engagements.  The  new  State  was  placed 
under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  Leopold  II., 
who,  by  will,  four  years  later,  bequeathed  it  to 
Belgium.  Soon,  however,  other  interests  had 
Ijeen  acquired  in  Africa  by  the  Powers,  and  they 
correspondingly  lost  interest  in  the  Congo  enter- 
prise, which  became  less  international  and  more 
Belgian.  On  .July  31,  1890,  the  territories  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  were  declared  inalienable, 
a  convention  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
Free  State  having  already  reserved  to  Belgium 
the  right  to  annex  the  Congo  State  after  ten 
years. 

In  accordance  with  the  tariff  reservation  in 
the  act  of  188.5,  the  international  conference  at 
Brussels  in  1S90  authorized  the  Congo  Free 
State  to  levy  duties  on  certain  imports,  in  order 
to  provide  the  needed  revenue.  IJy  the  Treaty 
of  1891  the  United  States  established  relations 
with  the  Congo  Free  State,  providing  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  a  consular  system,  and 
for  the  arbitration  of  any  dispute  under  the 
treaty.  Several  separate  treaties  with  the  Euro- 
pean States  having  colonial  possessions  in  Africa 
adjoining  the  Congo  Free  State  have  deiined  its 
boundaries.  The  Belgian  Chambers  have  liberally 
supported  the  King  in  the  development  of  the 
Congo,  and  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  Belgium  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
European  Powers  beca\ise  Belgium,  like  the 
Congo  Free  State  itself,  is  under  an  international 
guarantee  of  neutrality.  There  is  a  diiTerenee 
of  opinion  in  reg.ard  to  the  success  of  the  work 
done  by  Belgium  on  the  Congo.  The  slave  trade 
has  been  restricted,  if  not  wholly  suppressed, 
but  the  officials  have  not  been  wholly  successful 
in  dealing  with  savage  tribes  in  the  interior, 
and  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  authority 
of  the  Government  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. Critics  assert  that  Leopold  has  regarded 
the  Congo  State  more  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
to  be  exploited  for  profit  than  as  a  country'  to 
be  redeemed  for  civilization,  and  that  his  capital 
has  been  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of  so  vast 
an  undertaking.  The  latter  is  xmdoubtedly  true. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  intertribal  wars  and  cannibalism,  as  well 
as  abuses  arising  from  the  liquor  traffic,  have 
been  largely  reduced  in  the  territories  subject 
to  Leopold. 
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CONGO  PEA.     See  Pigeon  Pea. 

CONGO  SNAKE.  A  small,  eel-like  amphib- 
ian iAtnphiuma  means)  with  very  small  two-toed 
legs,  and  eyes  covered  with  skin.  It  is  found 
in  the  rice-tields  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
it  is  much  feared  by  the  common  folk.  It  is 
wholly  harmless,  and  burrows  in  mud  in  search 
of  fishes,  snails,  and  insect-larva'.  It  lays  under 
logs,  etc.,  a  mass  of  eggs,  which  have  a  firm, 
transparent  skin,  and  are  connected  by  cords 
into  a  string;  these  seem  to  be  guarded  and  kept 
moist  by  the  mother.  {Bulletin  United  States 
Sational  Mtiseum,  No.  31,  p.  220.)  The  Am- 
phiuma  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  sala- 
mander possessing  a  voice ;  when  angry  or  ex- 
cited it  gives  a  clear  whistle.     See  Amphiuma. 

CONGREGATION  (Lat.  eongregatio,  from 
congrefiare,  to  flock  together,  from  com-,  together 
-f  gregarc,  to  tloek,  from  grex,  herd ) .  An  as- 
sembly; generally  a  religious  assembly;  in  its 
most  ordinary  sense,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
met  in  one  place  for  worship.  (See  Church.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  often  desig- 
nates a  sort  of  board  of  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
divines,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management 
of  some  important  branch  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  For  example,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  examines  books  and  decides  on  their  fit- 
ness for  general  perusal.  (See  Index.)  The 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  consults  as  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
throughout  the  world.  ( See  Prop.\ganda.  )  The 
Congregntion  of  Kelics  inquire-s  into  the  genuine- 
ness of  supposed  relics.  The  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  takes  cognizance  of  heresies,  etc. 
(See  Inquisition.)  The  Congregation  of  Rites 
regulates  the  festivals  and  offices  of  new  saints. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.  A  term  used  in 
two  significations  at  present.  It  designates  a  pe- 
culiar system  of  church  organization  and  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  is  rightly  claimed  by  a  great 
family  of  religious  bodies,  of  which  that  popu- 
larly called  'Congregational'  is  only  one.  In 
this  usage,  the  word  appropriately  describes  the 
polity  of  the  Baptists,  the  River  and  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren,  the  Christians,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Hebrew  syna- 
gogues. It  properly  describes  the  organization  ' 
of  considerable  groups  of  Adventists,  American 
Lutherans,  and  less  numerous  religious  com- 
munions, as  well  as  of  those  churches  specifically 
called  by  the  Congi'cgational  name.  But  the 
term  'Congregational'  is  employed  no  less  ap- 
propriately in  a  second  signification,  to  denote 
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a  particular  group  of  churches  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  which 
are  'Congregational'  in  their  government  and 
'Evangelical'  in  their  type  of  Protestant  doc- 
trine, and  stand  in  recognized  relations  of  de- 
nominational fellowship  one  with  another  within 
the  bounds  of  the  respective  countries  of  their 
location,  and  to  some  extent  in  international 
fraternal  union.  In  this  sense  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  the  Congregational  denomination  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tlie  Congregational  polity,  in  its  modern  his- 
tory, had  its  origin  in  tlie  Reformation  age,  and 
was  due  to  the  belief  that  the  Bible  contains  an 
authoritative  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning cliurch  organization,  no  less  than  a  God- 
given  revelation  of  religions  truth.  In  working 
out  tlie  details  of  the  Congregational  system,  its 
early  expounders  conceived  that  they  were  simply 
reproducing  the  divinely  appointed  model  of  the 
Apostolic  churches.  Few  modern  Congregation- 
alists  hold,  however,  that  the  minutis  of  church 
government  are  matters  of  revelation,  or  that 
any  one  form  of  church  organization  was  divinely 
appointed  tor  all  times,  countries,  iind  stsiges  of 
civilization ;  though  Congregationalists  generally 
believe  that  their  polity  embodies  the  broad 
scriptural  principles  of  fraternal  equality,  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  full-rounded  independ- 
ent Christian  manhood.  They  deem  it,  also,  pe- 
culiarly consonant  with  the  democratic  tenden- 
cies and  high  individual  intelligence  of  modern 
civil  society.  As  indicated  in  the  name,  Congre- 
gationalism believes  the  basic  element  in  the 
visible  organized  Church  to  be  the  local  congrega- 
tion of  Christian  disciples.  It  holds  that  con- 
gregation competent  to  designate  its  ovra  offi- 
cers, admit  members  to  commimion,  discipline 
the  erring,  state  its  faith  in  langiuige  of  its  own 
choosing,  and  order  its  worsliip  as  seems  best 
suited  to  its  needs.  Each  local  congregation, 
modern  Congregationalism  regards  as  a  democ- 
racy, where  affairs  of  concern  are  decided  by  the 
votes  of  the  membership,  normally  under  the 
moderatorship  of  the  pastor — if  there  be  a  pastor 
in  office.  Like  all  democratic  bodies,  however, 
a  Congregational  church  makes  large  use  of 
committees,  which  report  results  rather  than 
processes  for  the  consideration  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  act  as  the  executive  arms  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Congregationalism  holds  to  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  church.  It  rejects  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Presbyterianism,  or  the  supervision  of 
any  form  of  episcopacy,  as  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  local  body.  But  Con- 
gregationalism in  America,  and  increasingly  in 
Great  Britain,  rejects  pure  independency.  Though 
one  church  or  body  of  Christians  has  no  judicial 
authority  over  another,  each  owes  fraternal 
counsel  to  its  neighbors,  and  no  act  of  large  im- 
portance in  any  single  congregation  should  be 
done  without  seeking  the  advice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sister  churches.  Illustrated  in 
various  ways  in  different  countries,  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  helpfulness  are  distinguishing 
.  features  of  the  Congregational  polity. 

The  Local  Church. — The  local  church  is  held 
by  Congregationalists  to  be  a  company  of  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Christ,  who  have  some  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  Christian  truth,  and  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ. 
Hence  admission  to  church-membership  is  based 


on  evidence  of  intelligent  determination  to  lead 
a  Christian  life.  Such  a  company  of  Christians 
is  knit  together  into  a  church  by  the  covenant 
wliich  they  make  with  God  and  one  with  an- 
other, to  live  as  those  who  have  God  for  their 
Father  and  Christ  for  their  Saviour,  and  to  join 
in  the  worship,  seek  the  welfare,  and  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  particular  local  body  of 
believers  of  which  they  are  members.  In  early 
Congiegationalism,  and  in  American  practice  to 
the  present  day,  this  covenant,  which  each  local 
congregation  may  express  in  whatever  way  seems 
best  to  it,  was  written;  in  Great  Britain  written 
covenants  are  now  rare.  In  addition  to  a  written 
covenant,  it  is  usual  for  American  Congregation- 
al churches  of  the  present  day  to  have  a  lirief 
confession  of  faith,  assent  to  which  is  required 
of  would-be  members.  Such  local  confessions, 
though  not  unknown,  are  unusual  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Examination  of  candidates  for  membership 
as  to  tlieir  knowledge  of  Cliristian  truth  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  beginnings  of  Congregational- 
ism; but  the  local  confession  of  faith,  thovigh 
occasionally  exemplified  in  Xew  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  at- 
tained general  use  in  America  during  the  doc- 
trinal discussions  of  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Each  local  church  is  free 
to  express  its  faith  in  its  own  language,  and 
such  confessions,  like  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  church-membership,  have  steadily  tend- 
ed toward  greater  catholicity  and  simplicity. 
While  Congreg.ationalism  recognizes  no  creed- 
statement  as  binding  on  a  local  church  save  that 
which  the  church  may  itself  adopt,  Congrega- 
tionalists have  never  hesitated,  in  their  repre- 
sentative gatherings,  to  adopt  confessions  of 
faith.  These  have  the  value  of  a  testimony 
to  the  common  faith  of  the  churches,  and  have 
never  been  regarded  as  creed-tests.  Thus,  the 
exiled  London  Congregationalists  put  foith  a 
confession  in  1596;  the  Cambridge  Synod,  rep- 
resenting the  churches  of  New  England,  ap- 
proved the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  in  1648.  Ten  years  later, 
a  meeting  representative  of  the  Congi-ega- 
tional  churches  of  England  put  forth  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
known,  from  the  place  of  their  assembly,  in  the 
Savoy,  in  London,  as  the  'Savoy  Declaration'; 
and  meetings  of  the  delegates  of  the  Massachu- 
setts churches  in  1680,  and  of  those  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1708,  set  their  approval,  save  for  slight 
changes,  on  this  work  of  the  Savoy  Synod.  The 
'Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales' 
put  forth  a  statement  of  'Principles  of  Reli- 
gion' in  1833;  the  'National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  United  States' 
adopted  the  'Burial  Hill  [Plymouth.  Mass.] 
Declaration'  in  1865;  and  in  1883  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  'National  Council'  three  years 
before  reported  a  creed  that  has  had  wide  accept- 
ance among  American  Congregationalists.  and 
has  been  adopted  as  their  statement  of  faith  by 
many  local  churches. 

Doctrinal  Position. — The  doctrinal  position  of 
early  Congregationalism  was  that  of  general 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  Calvinism.  It  was  not 
on  doctrinal  grounds  that  the  founders  of  New 
England  left  their  homes.  They  were  wholly  one 
theologically  with  the  Puritan  Party  of  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  V\'aT.  with  which  they  and  the  English 
Congregationalists  were  alike  associated.     His- 
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torically  considered,  American  and  English  Con- 
gregational theological  development  has  been 
along  Calvinistic  lines;  but,  as  in  other  Protest- 
ant bodies,  the  peculiar  problems  of  seventeenth- 
centurv  debate  have  ceased  to  arouse  interest. 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  interpretations  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  far  as  there  is  present 
significance  in  either  interpretation,  are  regarded 
as  alike  acceptable.  The  doctrinal  position  of 
modern  Congregationalism  is  that  common  Prot- 
estantism which  is  loiown  as  'Evangelical.'  Its 
ministry  and  churches,  as  a  whole,  lunvover, 
Mhile  holding  broadly  to  the  sj'stem  of  Christian 
doctrine  characteristic  of  historic  Protestantism, 
have  been  more  disposed  in  recent  years  than 
many  Protestant  bodies  to  welcome  the  new 
interpretations  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  its 
sources,  which  cvirrent  theological  discussions  in 
Europe  and  America  have  presented. 

Officers  and  Support. — Early  Congregational- 
ism, following  what  Avas  believed  to  be  the  Scrip- 
ture model,  held  that  a  completely  organized 
local  church  should  have  five  classes  of  officers — 
a  'pastor'  and  a  'teacher,'  both  of  whom  should 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments;  a  'ruling 
elder,'  who  should  aid  in  church  discipline; 
'deacons,'  to  care  for  the  poor  and  assist  at  the 
Lord's  Table:  and  'widows,'  to  aid  in  nursing 
among  the  sick.  But  little  of  this  elaborateness 
of  organization  survived  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  by  that  time  the  officers  of 
a  Congregational  churcli  had  liecome  reduced 
almost  universally  to  a  pastor  and  several  dea- 
cons. The  development  of  the  nineteenth  century 
added  to  these  officers  in  practically  every  church 
a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent; and,  in  churches  of  siz?,  a  'prudential 
committee,'  to  serve  with  the  other  officers  as 
advisory  to  the  pastor.  In  early  Congregation- 
alism, the  pastor,  teacher,  and  ruling  elder  were 
salaried  officers.  Since  the  cessation  of  teachers 
and  ruling  elders,  the  pastor  has  been  the  only 
paid  officer  of  an  ordinary  Congregational 
church.  In  the  earliest  Congregationalism 
everysvhere,  and  in  English  Congregational  prac- 
tice always,  the  expenses  of  the  church  were  met 
by  some  form  of  voluntary  payment,  by  gifts, 
subscription,  or  more  often  in  modern  times  by 
the  rental  of  sittings  in  the  place  of  worship. 
Modern  American  Congregationalism  employs 
these  voluntary  methods  exclusively.  But  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Colonial  history  of  New  Eng- 
land the  intimacy  of  relationship  between  Church 
and  State  was  such  that  Church  expenses  were 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  all  inhabi- 
tants not  specially  exempt,  and  such  assessments 
were  collectible  like  any  other  taxes.  This  con- 
tinued the  practice  in  Connecticut  till  1S18,  and 
in  Jlassachusetts  till  1834.  When  there  was 
but  one  church  in  a  to^vnship,  its  pecuniary 
affairs  were  settled  in  the  meeting  of  the  legal 
voters  of  that  towTiship.  Where  two  or  more 
churches  existed  in  the  township,  it  was  sub- 
divided territorially  into  districts  for  voting  and 
tax-raising,  known  as  'societies,'  'parishes,'  or 
'precincts.'  The  New  England  feeling  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
those  taxed  led,  during  the  last  third  of  the 
seventeenth  cent\iry,  to  the  assumption  by  the 
legal  voters,  by  whom  the  minister's  salar\'  was 
assessed  and  paid,  of  a  right  to  concur  in  or  re- 
ject the  choice  of  a  minister  by  the  membership 
of  the  church,  and  established  a  dual  system  of 


entrance  to  the  local  pastorate,  the  election  ot 
the  church  requiring  the  confirmation  of  the  'so- 
ciety.' In  the  general  usage  of  New  England, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  this  system  has  survived  the  loss  of  the 
right  of  public  taxation  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  prevails  at  the  present  time.  The 
ownership  of  the  Iniildings  used  by  the  church 
and  the  determination  and  payment  of  (he  salary 
to  its  minister,  remain  under  the  control  of  a 
voluntary  local  legal  business  corporation,  ad- 
mission to  which  is  secured  by  election,  by  rent- 
ing sittings  in  the  church  edifice,  or  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  and  this  corporation,  still  known  as 
the  'society'  or  'parish,'  has  a  concurrent  author- 
ity in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  English  prac- 
tice has  known  nothing  of  this  institution;  and 
outside  of  New  England  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  have  been  largely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  chosen  by  the  membership  of  the 
church,  or  the  church  itself  has  held  title  to  its 
property  and  administered  its  pecuniary  affairs. 
Even  in  New  England  the  'society'  is  falling 
into  disuse  in  many  places,  the  church  itself  se- 
curing the  incorporation  permitted  by  statute 
and  assuming  all  the  rights  previously  shared 
with  the  'society.' 

Worship. — Early  Congregationalism,  in  its 
sharp  reaction  from  the  imposition  of  a  written 
liturgy,  characteristic  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  went  to  the  extreme  of  reject- 
ing all  written  liturgy  as  unscriptural.  Modern 
Congregationalism  entertains  no  .such  hostility, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  modification  of  the 
])ublic  services  of  Congregationalism,  by  respon- 
sive reading,  united  repetition  of  the  Lord's^ 
Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  develop- 
ment ot  the  musical  aids  to  worship,  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  In  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  principle  of  local  autonomy,  Con- 
gregationalism recognizes  the  full  right  of  each 
local  church  to  order  its  worship  as  it  sees  best. 
But,  whatever  minor  modifications  have  taken 
place,  Congregational  worship  remains  essential- 
ly non-liturgical.  It  makes  the  sermon  central, 
and  includes,  as  it  has  always  done,  the  elements 
ot  preaching,  free  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  singing.  Till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  and  in 
the  early  Congregational  practice  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, only  metrical  translation  of  portions  of 
Scripture  were  deemed  appropriate  to  be  sung  in 
public  worship,  and  the  aid  of  musical  instru- 
ments was  rejected  till  about  the  same  period : 
but  since  then  full  freedom  in  the  use  of  hynms 
and  musical  aids  has  prevailed. 

Fellowship  Betioeen  the  Churches. — While 
each  congregation  is  autonomous,  Congregation- 
alism believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  local 
church  to  consult  neighboring  churches  in  mat- 
ters of  importance.  This  feature  of  Congrega- 
tional practice  has  attained  a  larger  development 
in  America  than  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  the  'advisory  councils,'  which  Arnerican 
Congregationalism  :  .  s  employed  since  the  timo 
of  the  first  settlers  on  New  England  soil.  Though 
given  a  place  in  the  theoretic  exposition  of  early 
English  Congregationalism,  the  'advisory  coun- 
cil' of  America  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  mod- 
ern British  usage.  Such  ecclesiastical  acts  as 
the  formation  of  a  church,  the  settlement  or  dis- 
missal of  a  pastor,  and  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  discipline  from  which  quarrel  and  divi 
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sion  have  rosulted,  are  judged  by  American  Con- 
grcfiationalism  to  demand  the  advice  of  neigh- 
boring churches.  At  tlie  request  of  a  cliurch,  or 
of  a  i)arty  in  a  divided  church,  the  representa- 
tives of  neighboring  church.es  meet  in  an  'advis- 
ory council' — a  leniporar)-  liody  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  particular  case.  Its  composition  de- 
pends solely  on  the  invitation,  and  may  be 
drawn  from  a  distance,  though  usage  regards  a 
council  the  majority  of  the  membership  of  which 
is  not  from  the  vicinage  as  seriously  irregular. 
Its  authority  is  not  jvidicial,  but  its  advice  is 
seldom  disregarded.  On  completing  its  work, 
an  'advisory  council'  is  dissolved,  and  the  min- 
utes are  left  with  the  cliurch  with  which  it  met. 
Is'o  member  of  the  council  is  taken  from  the 
church  which  calls  it.  The  council  does  not  re- 
port to  any  other  organization  than  the  church 
which  asks  its  advice. 

Early  Congregationalism  in  England  and 
America  recognized  the  desirability  of  gather- 
ings representing  the  comnnmion  as  a  whole  in 
occasional  important  exigencies.  Thus,  the  min- 
isters and  delegates  of  the  New  England  churches 
gathered  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1637,  when 
the  supposed  heresies  aroused  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  were  considered,  and  again  in  1646- 
48.  when  English  religious  politics  induced  them 
to  formulate  their  system  of  church  govermnent 
in  the  'Cambridge  Platforn;.'  The  favor  which 
English  Congregationalists  experienced  from 
Cromwell  induced  an  assembly  at  the  Savoy 
Palace.  London,  in  1658,  v/hich  set  forth  Congre- 
gational faith  and  practice.  Besides  these  gen- 
eral gatherings,  meetings  of  representatives  of 
colonies  and  districts  were  held  as  necessity  re- 
r|uired.  Massachusetts  called  such  assemblies  to 
consider  the  proper  recipients  of  baptism  in 
166'2,  and  to  find  remedies  for  the  declining 
state  of  religion  in  1070-80.  Connecticut  sum- 
moned such  a  gathering  in  the  height  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  'Great  AAvakening'  in  1741.  Less 
formal  and  distinctly  ecclesiastical,  but  never- 
theless a  factor  of  weight  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  province,  was  the  annual  convention  of  min- 
isters of  Massachusetts  which  met  from  early 
Colonial  days,  at  the  time  of  the  May  election. 

Pcnnancnt  Orpanizations. — Local  stated  meet- 
ings of  ministers  for  discussion  of  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  interest  existed  in  England  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  were  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  in  1690.  By  170.5  there  were  five 
such  associations  in  the  province,  by  which  candi- 
dates for  the  ministerial  office  were  examined  and 
licensed;  and  in  1708  the  system  was  extended  to 
Connecticut,  where,  besides  these  local  gatherings, 
an  association  representative  of  the  whole  Col- 
ony was  formed  that  has  assembled  annually 
from  1700  to  the  present  time.  Similar  State 
bodies  were  organized  in  Vermont  in  1705,  in 
Massachusetts  in  1S0.3,  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1800.  an<l  have  since  extended  everywhere  where 
Congregationalism  has  gone  in  America,  while 
minor  local  meetings,  often  coextensive  with 
county  lines  in  their  const l.-.iency,  are  universal 
in  American  Congregational  practice.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  was  strongly  manifest  that  these 
stated  meetings,  which  were  at  first  of  ministers 
only,  should  be  made  really  representative  bodies 
by  the  admission  of  delegates  of  churches.  This 
has  been  widely  accomplished.  In  each  State, 
and  in  most  subdivisions  of  States,  where  Con- 


gregationalism is  organized,  there  is  now  a  body 
meeting  for  discussion  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
composed  of  tlie  pastors  and  the  elected  delegates 
of  the  churches.  The  ])ressing  questions  of  the 
decade  previous  to  the  Civil  War  led  to  the 
gathering  at  Albany,  in  1852,  of  the  first  con- 
vention representative  of  American  Congiega- 
tionalism  as  a  whole  that  had  assembled  since 
1648;  and  at  Boston,  in  1865,  a  similar  repre- 
sentative council  was  held.  In  1871  the  "Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  the  LTnitcd  States"  was  formed.  This  body 
has  since  met  regularly  every  third  year,  and 
can  hold  special  sessions  at  any  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  five  State  organizations  of  churches. 
Its  membership  is  elected  by  the  local  and 
State  bodies  into  which  the  churches  are  grouped, 
and  the  number  of  delegates  chosen  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  local  churches  and  of 
the  commimicants  in  the  bodies  by  which  they 
are  .appointed.  The  decisions  of  the  National 
Council,  like  those  of  the  smaller  bodies  into 
which  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  are  grouped,  arc  not  mandatory  or  judi- 
cial ;  but  the  free  discussion  of  matters  of  com- 
mon concern,  their  investigation  by  competent 
committees,  and  the  recommendation  of  courses 
of  action  by  vote,  have  much  weight  with  the 
churches.  The  churches  of  Canada  are  not  con- 
stituents of  this  'N.ational  Council,'  but  are 
organized  in  the  'Congregational  Unions'  of 
'Ontario  and  Quebec'  and  of  'Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.' 

In  the  United  States,  Congregational  churches 
are  normally  united  by  permanent  representative 
bodies  of  three  kinds,  the  larger  in  a  true  sense 
superior  to  the  smaller:  (1)  The  local  associa- 
tion or  conference ;  ( 2 )  the  State  association  : 
(3)  the  National  Council.  The  usage  of  Great 
Britain  is  much  less  developed.  Independency  is 
more  nearly  the  condition  of  English  than  of 
American  Congregationalism.  As  has  been  point- 
ed out,  English  Congregationalism  does  not  have 
the  'advisory  council.'  But  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  American  system  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  helpfulness  exists  in  the  county 
and  district  associations,  in  which  English  Con- 
gi'cgational  churches  have  long  been  grouped. 
Some  of  these  bodies  may  have  come  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  their  modern 
development  began  in  Hampshire  in  1781,  whence 
they  rapidly  extended  over  England.  By  these 
'associations'  or  unions  the  good  standing  of 
Congregational  churches  and  ministers  is 
certified,  church  advancement  is  superintend- 
ed, and  denominational  fellowship  variously 
exj)i'essed.  Besides  their  cooperation  in  these 
local  associations,  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Great  Britian  are  federated  in  two  larger 
bodies,  the  Congregational  LTnion  of  Scot- 
land, organized  in  1813,  and  the  Congre- 
gational LTnion  of  England  and  Wales, 
formed  in  1832.  Tlie  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  last-named  assembly  are  the  most  influential 
events  in  modern  English  Congregational  life. 

The  sense  of  mutual  fellowship  characteristic 
of  modern  Congregationalism  has  its  further 
illustration  in  the  formation  of  an  'Internation- 
al Congrerrational  Council.'  representative,  by 
appointed  delegates,  of  the  churches  of  all  lands 
info  which  Congregationalism  has  penetrated. 
Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  London   in   1891, 
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ind  its  second  at  Boston  in  1899.  Provision  hag 
tieen  made  for  it-s  continuance. 

llissioiiarij  Afjciidrs. — The  benevolences  of 
Congregationalism  have  called  into  being  a  large 
number  of  denominational  agencies.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  organized  home  missions  began  with 
the  formation  of  the  ilissionary  Society  of 
Connecticut,  in  1798,  and  the  llassachusetts 
Missionary  Society  in  1799.  Simihir  local  so- 
cieties have  been  formed  in  the  States  where 
Congregationalism  is  strongly  represented,  and 
they  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  national  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society,  founded 
in  1820,  to  which  a  large  share,  not  merely  of 
the  westward  extension  of  Congregationalism, 
but  of  tlie  maintenance  of  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  older  States,  is  due.  A  second  society 
by  wliich  Congregational  effort  is  carried  for- 
ward within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
from  Porto  Rico  to  Alaska,  is  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  organized  in  1841!  by 
anti-slavci-y  sympatliizers,  which  now  maintains 
an  extensive  educational  and  evangelistic  work, 
chiefly  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  but  also 
among  the  mountain  whites,  the  Indians  of  the 
West,  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  and  tlie  Cliinese 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Congregational  Edu- 
cation Society,  founded  in  1815,  has  for  its 
Avork  the  strengthening  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  land,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  and  needy  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society  and  of  tlie  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles.  Congrega- 
tional foreign  missionary  effort  reaching  forth 
from  the  United  States  is  imder  the  direction  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  founded  in  1810.  and  now  carry- 
ing on  work  in  India.  Turkey.  China,  .Japan, 
!Mieronesia.  Africa.  Austria,  Spain,  and  Mexico. 
In  Great  Britain  the  work  of  home  missions  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  that  of 
foreign  evangelization  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  founded  in  1795.  Canadian  Con- 
gregationalism has  its  own  Foreign  ^Missionary 
Society. 

Thcolofjical  Semhiaries.  —  Congregationalism 
has  always  believed  in  an  educated  ministry.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  training  for  their  min- 
isters, the  early  New  England  Congregational- 
ists  established  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  both  of  tho.se  institu- 
tions of  learning  was  long  regulated  by  the  de- 
sign of  equipping  men  for  the  ministry.  But  by 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eigliteenth  century  the 
ordinary  course  of  collegiate  instruction  was 
increasingly  felt  to  be  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  ministerial  training,  and  the  result  was  the 
foundation  at  Harvard,  in  1721,  of  the  Hollis 
professorship  of  divinity,  and  the  beginnings  of 
SI  similar  professorship  of  divinity  at  Yale  in 
1746 — a  professorship  that  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished there  until  1755.  Even  more  influential 
in  the  ministerial  training  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  instruction  of  these  professors, 
was  the  custom,  which  grew  into  increasing 
prominence  as  the  century  Avent  on,  of  taking  a 
few  months  of  training  supplemental  to  the  col- 
lege course,  under  the  guidance  of  some  eminent 
pastor,  before  applying  for  ministerial  licensure. 
Such  household  theological  seminaries  were  pre- 
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sided  over  by  many  of  the  prominent  pastors  of 
New  England;  and  among  sucli  instructors  .Jona- 
than Edwards,  of  Northamjiton,  Mass.;  .Josepli 
J'.eUamy,  of  Bctlileliem,  Conn.;  Charles  Backus, 
of  Somers,  Conn. ;  and  Nathaniel  Eniniou.s,  of 
h^ranklin,  Mass.,  were  conspicuous. 

The  innucdiate  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  the  mo<U'rn  'sense  of 
the  term,  in  America,  was  the  jiassage  of  Har- 
vard College  to  the  contrid  of  tlie  party  soon  to 
be  known  as  Unitarian,  in  1805.  Deprived  thus 
of  control  of  their  chief  seat  of  ministerial  train- 
ing, the  conservative  Congregationa lists  of  east- 
ern Massachusetts  began  at  once  to  plan  for 
separate  schools  of  theological  instruction.  Two 
inile|iendeiit  designs  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary — the  one  begun  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  type  of  New  England 
Calvinism,  and  the  other  by  men  of  the  Ed- 
wardcan  sympathies  —  were  happily  combined, 
after  much  eft'ort,  in  1808,  and  resulted,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  in  the  establishment  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover, 
Mass.  Conspicuous  in  the  teaching  force  of  this 
institution,  from  its  foundation  to  his  resigna- 
tion in  1846,  was  Leonard  Woods,  its  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology;  while  Moses  Stuart,  from 
1810  to  1848,  was  eminent  for  his  services  in  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  introducing 
the  theology  of  Germany  to  the  knowledge  of 
American  students.  Even  more  conspicuous  as 
a  theological  leader  at  Andover  was  Edwards  A. 
Park,  who  taught  in  the  institution  from  1836 
to  I88I,  and,  from  1847  to  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, occupied  its  chair  of  theology.  Andover 
Seminary  under  its  first  instructors  occupied  a 
theological  position  whicli  represented  a  union  on 
broad  and  generous  lines  of  the  various  shades 
of  conservative  New  England  (qiinion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Unitarian  movement  of  its  day. 
Under  Professor  Park  the  Edwardeau  theology 
was  even  more  emphasized  and  developed.  For 
twenty  years  past  Andover  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  newer  phases 
of  theological  discussion,  especially  as  developed 
in  Germany. 

A  second  theological  seminary  was  that  estab- 
lished at  Hampden,  Maine,  in  October,  1811),  but 
which  was  removed  to  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1819, 
where  it  has  since  continued,  and  from  wliich 
place  it  takes  its  name.  Its  most  eminent  theo- 
logical instructor  in  the  past  was  perhaps  Enoch 
Pond,  whose  connection  with  it  extended  from 
1832  to  1870. 

In  1822  the  corporation  of  Y.ale  College — now 
Yale  University — carried  into  execution  a  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  by  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  establishing  a  department  of 
theology  in  the  college,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  is  a  co- 
ordinate department  of  Y'ale  University.  Its 
first  professor  of  theology,  from  its  foundation 
to  his  death  in  1858,  was  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
whose  type  of  doctrine,  though  belonging  essen- 
tially to  the  historic  Edwardean  school,  yet 
modified  the  characteristic  teachings  of  that 
school  in  some  particulars  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  receive  the  name  'New  Haven  theologj','  and 
subjected  its  author  to  nuicli  criticism  from  the 
strit'tcr  representatives  of  the  Edwardean  party. 
Other  conspicuous  teachers  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  have  been  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  from  its 
foundation  to  1852;  Samuel  Harris,  professor  of 
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systematic  theology  from  1871  to  1S95;  Timothy 
Dwight,  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  from 
185S  to  1880,  and  president  of  Yale  University 
from  1888  to  1000:  and  George  Park  Fisher,  its 
professor  of  Church  history  from  18G1  to  1901. 

The  differences  of  opinion  awakened  by  the 
theology  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  already  alluded 
to,  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  East 
Windsor.  Conn.,  in  1834,  then  called  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut,  but  much  bet- 
ter known  as  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
since  its  removal  to  ITartford  in  1865.  Its 
founder  and  first  professor  of  theology  was  Ben- 
net  Tyler,  who  occupied  its  most  conspicuous 
chair  till  1857.  Its  chief  leader  among  its  later 
instructors  has  been  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  its 
present  president,  who  has  been  connected  with 
it  since  1878,  and  under  whom  its  curriculum 
and  its  equipment  have  been  greatly  developed. 

Almost  contemporary  with  the  founding  of  the 
Hartford  Seminary  was  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  department  in  connection  with  Ober- 
lin  College,  opened  under  the  title  of  Obcrlin 
Theological  Seminary,  in  1835.  Its  most  distin- 
guished instructors  have'  been  Charles  C.  Finney, 
the  eminent  revivalist,  whose  services  to  it  con- 
tinued from  1835  to  1875;  and,  since  his  death, 
dames  H.  Fairchild,  who  was  connected  with 
Oberlin  College,  as  an  instructor  in  various  de- 
partments, from  1838  to  his  decease  in  1002,  and 
held  the  office  of  president  from  1866  to  1889. 
Oberlin  is  at  present  distinguished  by  the  hearty 
reception  there  given  to  the  theology  of  the 
Kitschlian  school. 

The  growing  needs  of  the  Sliddle  West  led 
to  the  organization,  in  1854,  and  to  the  complete 
establishment  in  18,58.  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  an  institution  prevailingly  conserva- 
tive in  its  broader  evangelical  type  of  theology, 
nf  which  it  has  long  been  a  leader  in  a  region 
wliich  looks  to  Chicago  as  its  centre.  Con- 
spicuous in  its  teaching  force  have  been  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett,  its  professor  of  biblical  literature 
from  1858  to  1877,  when  he  became  president  of 
Dartmouth  College :  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  its  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  from  1859  to  his  death 
in  1001;  and  George  N.  Boardman.  its  professor 
of  theology-  from  1871  to  1893. 

The  youngest  of  the  Congregational  theological 
schools  is  that  known  as  Pacific  Theological 
Seminaiy.  which  was  established  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  in  1869,  and  is  now  located  at  Berkeley, 
in  the  same  State. 

The  Congregational  College  of  Canada  was 
founded  in  1830  as  a  'Congregational  Academy.' 
at  Toronto,  and  was  removed  to  IMontreal  in 
1864,  where  it  is  now  located  as  a  theological 
school  in  affiliation  with  McGill  University. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  American  Con- 
gregational theological  seminaries,  Yale  and 
Oberlin  are  dci)artments  of  a  university  or  a 
college;  two  others,  Montreal  and  Pacific,  are 
affiliated  or  in  close  geographical  connection 
with  universities;  and  four,  IJangor,  Hartford, 
Andover,  and  Chicago,  are  independent  founda- 
tions. While  some  of  them  originated  in  doc- 
trinal discussion,  and  they  still  represent  in  sev- 
eral instances  somewhat  dissimilar  points  of 
view,  the  general  tendency  of  modern  Congrega- 
tional development  has  been  to  an  increasing 
similarity  in  doctrinal  position  and  in  methods 
of  instruction,  so  that  good  fellowship  instead  of 


schism  e.xists  among  all  these  theological  sem- 
inaries at  tlie  present  time. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  America,  theological 
education  has  long  commanded  the  attention  of 
Congregationalists.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  Toleration  Act  by  the  English  Parliament, 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
about  London  established  a  "fund'  to  aid  feeble 
churches  and  to  educate  candidates  for  the  pas- 
toral office  (.July  1.  1600).  The  union  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  polities  proved  but  tempo- 
rary, and  in  1095  the  'fund'  was  divided,  and  a 
'Congregational  Fund  Board"  organized.  This 
board  still  exists.  By  its  influence,  and  that  of 
eminent  Congregationalists  like  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge, many  'academies'  and  'colleges'  were  or- 
ganized in  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  These  had, 
at  first,  the  twofold  object  of  training  an  edu- 
cated ministry  and  of  providing  a  general  educa- 
tion for  lay  students  who  were  debarred  from 
university  privileges  by  their  'dissent'  from  the 
Establishment.  To  some  extent  these  two  aims 
are  still  sought  by  the  Congregational  'colleges' 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  with  the  removal  of  dis- 
abilities from  the  pathway  of  Xonconformists 
who  are  seeking  a  general  education  these 
'colleges'  are  laj-ing  increasing  and  in  some  in- 
stances exclusive  emphasis  on  ministerial  train- 
ing. They  correspond  to  the  'theological  sem- 
inaries' of  the  United  States. 

The  Congregational  'colleges'  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  present  time,  are  the  following:  (1) 
yew  College,  London,  tracing  its  origin  to  1696, 
and  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. (2)  Western  Collei/e,  Bristol,  founded  as 
the  Western  Academy,  in  1752.  (3)  Yorkshire 
United  Independent  College,  Bradford,  dating 
from  1750.  (4)  Cheshnnt  College.  Cheshunt, 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  at  Tal- 
garth in  1708,  and  now  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  (5)  Hacknci/  College, 
founded  by  Rev.  IMatthew  Wilks  and  Rev.  George 
Collison  at  Hackney  in  1803.  and  now  at  Hamp- 
stead.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  L'niversity  of 
London.  (6)  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
Manchester,  founded  at  Blackburn  in  1816.  (7) 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  foiuuled  as  Spring 
Hill  College  at  Birmingham  in  1838.  and  greatly 
strengthened  bv  its  significant  reestablishment 
at  Oxford  in  1886.  (8)  The  Congregational  In- 
stitute, Nottingham,  opened  in  1861.  (9)  The 
Congregational  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  com- 
bining a  number  of  institutions,  the  oldest  of 
which  dates  from  1755.  and  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  Welsh  students.  (10)  Bala-Bangor  In- 
dependent College,  Bangor,  dating  from  1843 
and  largely  Welsh  in  its  constituency.  (11)  The 
Theological  Ball  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
Congregational  Academy  founded  at  Glasgow  in 
1811.  Congregational  students  are  also  sup- 
ported by  separate  funds  in  the  Presbi/terian 
College  at  Carmarthen.  In  1901-02  the  students 
in  the  various  institutions  numbered  361. 

Historg. — Modern  Congregationalism  had  its 
rise  in  the  discussions  consequent  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  Its  earliest  advocates  may 
properly  be  described  as  forming  the  radical  wing 
of  English  Puritan  Protestantism.  But,  besides 
the  characteristics  which  they  shared  with  the 
Puritan  party,  they  showed  several  non-Puritan 
peculiarities.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a 
National  Church ;  thev  denied  that  church-mem- 
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bersliip  belonged  to  all  baptizeil  inhabit-ants  of 
the  kingdom ;  they  held  each  church  coiii])etent 
to  regulate  its  own  afi'airs.  These  peculiarities 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Continental  Ana- 
baptists, that  some  inlluence  from  Anabaptist 
sources  in  Congregational  beginnings  seems  ])rob- 
able:  but  tlie  dissimilarities  existing  between 
Anabaptists  and  Congregationalism  are  so  con- 
siderable tliat  tliis  influence  must  have  been 
indirect  and  unconscious.  The  founders  of  Con- 
gregationalism thouglit  they  were  simply  re- 
producing tlie  system  of  the  Xew  Testament. 
'I'liDugh  a  church  essentially  Congregational  in 
organization  existed  in  London  as  earl.v  as  1507, 
Congregationalism  first  came  to  significance  in 
the  work  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  an 
erratic  but  earnestly  refonnatory  .voung  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  Robert  Browne.  Convinced  that 
reforms  such  as  he  desired  wore  unattainable 
within  the  Establishment,  Browne  organized  a 
Congregational  churcli  at  Xorwich  in  1580  or 
1581.  Compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland. 
Browne  put  forth  several  tracts  in  1582,  in  which 
he  urged  the  dut.v  of  innuediate  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England  — ^  a  characteristic  that 
gave  the  name  'Separatists'  to  these  early  Con- 
gregational ists.  He  also  set  forth  Congrega- 
tional principles  with  great  distinctness.  By 
1587  Congregational  preacliing  by  Henry  Bar- 
rowe,  a  London  lawyer,  and  John  Greenwood. 
like  Barrowe  a  Cambridge  giaduate,  had  gath- 
ered a  following  in  London  and  brought  upon  its 
teachers  and  disciples  the  hostilit.y  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  organization  of  a.  Congregational 
churcli  in  London,  in  1592,  was  followed  by  the 
martyrdom,  by  hanging,  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood, 
and  John  Penry,  in  1593.  and  the  exile  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  membership,  who  found 
a  home  in  Amsterdam  with  Francis  Johnson  as 
their  'pastor'  and  Henry  Ainsworth  as  their 
'teacher.' 

Jleanwhile  a  movement  to  secure  earnest  Puri- 
tan preaching  was  begun,  about  1590.  in  the 
country  region  of  their  residence  some  150  miles 
north  of  London,  by  Richard  Clyfton,  rector  of 
Babworth,  and  William  Brewster,  a  layman  of 
Scrooby.  Ecclesiastical  opposition  deepened  the 
movement  into  Separation,  and  it  was  stimulated 
by  the  coming  of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  in  1004, 
and  Rev.  John  Smyth,  apparently  the  following 
year.  Churches  were  formed  on  tlie  Congrega- 
tional model  at  Scrooby  and  Gainesborough, 
probably  in  1600,  though  the  year  is  uncertain. 
Governmental  opposition  compelled  both  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  and  that  of  Scrooby,  with 
Robinson  as  its  'pastor'  and  Brewster  as  its 
'ruling  elder,'  found  a  home  at  Leyden  in  1609. 
Thence  a  minority  of  its  membership  emigrated 
to  Xew  England  in  1020,  founding  Plymiouth, 
now  in  ilassachusetts,  in  December  of  that  year. 
Here  the  Separatist  colony  passed  through  severe 
struggles  successfully  under  the  leadership  of 
Brewster,  and  with  William  Bradford.  Edward 
Winslow,  and  5Iyles  Standisli  as  its  foremost 
men   in  civil  affairs. 

This  'Pilgrim'  emigration,  as  it  was  called, 
was  Separatist,  and  Pl.vmouth  Colony  numbered 
onlv  about  three  hundred  in  population  by  the 
close  of  its  first  decade.  It  would  have 
amounted  to  little  had  it  not  been  unexpectedly 
and  greatly  reinforced.  The  policy  of  Charles  I. 
impelled  English  Puritans  to  seek  new  homes 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  Puritan  colony  at  Salem  in  1628. 
Accpiaintance  with  the  Plymouth  Se])aratist3 
brought  recognition  of  the  large  siniihirity  of 
their  views,  and  when  a  churcli  was  formed  at 
Salem,  in  1029,  it  was  organized  on  the  Congre- 
gational model.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  formation  of  tlie  succeeding  Massa- 
chusetts churches.  The  Hood  tide  of  Puritan 
immigration  ran  strong  till  the  political  situa- 
tion altered  in  England  in  KitO:  and  it  l>r(iught 
to  Xew  England  such  men  as  .Tolin  Wintliro])  in 
10:«),  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  1()31,  Rev.  .John  Cot- 
t^m  in  1033,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mather  in  1035, 
giving  to  Massachusetts  a  strong  and  numerous 
Congregational  population.  Slightly  divergent 
views  regarding  tlie  extent  of  the  franchise,  com- 
bined with  an  ardent  desire  to  secure  a  fertile 
territoiy,  and  more  personal  motives,  led  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  under  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  and  .John  Ha.\Ties.  to'  settle  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1034-30;  and  in  1038  another  company, 
under  Rev.  .John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  founded  Xew  Haven.  In  1043  the  four 
Congregational  colonies  united  in  a  confederacy 
for   mutual   protection. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  followed 
by  a  time  of  planting  and  developing  institu- 
tions. The  right  to  vot«  was  restricted  in  Jlassa- 
chusetts  to  churcli  members  from  lti31  to  1604, 
and  in  Xew  Haven  from  1639  to  lOlio.  X^o  such 
limitivtion  ever  obtained  in  Pl^miouth  or  Con- 
necticut colonies.  Schools  received  the  early 
attention  of  the  settlers,  and  the  founding  of 
Han-ard  in  1030,  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  Yale  in  1701.  bore  witness  to  the  desire  for 
a  learned  ministry  always  characteristic  of 
Congregationalism,  and  were  evidences  of  that 
interest  in  education  Avhich  marks  the  denomina- 
tion to  the  present  day.  Congregational  polity 
was  expounded  in  ti-eatises  by  Cotton,  Hooker, 
and  Mather,  and  authoritatively  defined  by  the 
Cambridge  Synod  in  1648.  Missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians,  begun  in  1640  by  .John  Eliot 
in  Xewton,  Mass.,  and  by  Thomas  JIa.vliew  on 
ilartha's  Vineyard,  were  considerably  successful, 
resulting,  by  1674,  in  six  churches,  and  bring- 
ing about  4000  savages  in  some  measure  at  least 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  though  these 
results  were  robbed  of  pennanence  by  the  d.ving 
of  the  Indian  race.  The  chief  intellectual  monu- 
ment of  this  missionary  activity  is  Eliot's  Indian 
version  of  the  Bible  of  1003.  The  most  impor- 
tant internal  discussion  of  seventeenth-century 
Xew  England  Congregationalism  was  that  re- 
garding tlie  'Half-Way  Covenant' — the  question 
being  whether  persons  who  had  themselves  been 
baptized  in  infancy  because  of  their  parents' 
church-membership,  could  in  tuni  bring  their 
own  children  to  baptism  when  thc.v  themselves 
were  subjects  of  no  conscious  regenerative 
change.  "Ihe  decision  of  a  meeting  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  ministers  at  Boston  in 
1057.  and  of  a  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
churches  in  1602,  was  that  such  baptized,  but 
not  consciously  regenerate,  parents  could  bring 
their  children  to  baptism  and  transmit  the 
church  status  they  themselves  possessed,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  Lord's  Talile  or  vote  in 
church  affairs.  Hence  the  nickname  lialf  way.' 
Though  never  universally  adopted,  the  Half- Way 
Covenant  was  practiced  by  most  Xew  England 
churches  till  about  the  opening  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Though  the  majority  of  the  Puritan  party 
in  England  remaiuej  Picsbylerian  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  controlled  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  English  Congregationalism 
had  live  sturdy  champions  in  that  convention; 
and  in  the  anny,  as  weil  as  among  the  people 
as  a  whole,  it  grew  in  favor  as  the  struggle 
against  the  King  continued.  Under  the  sym- 
pathetic rule  of  Cromwell  it  reached  its  widest 
extension  in  seventeenth-century  England.  After 
the  Restoration  it  sullercd  the  disabilities  im- 
posed on  Dissenters  in  general,  until  partially 
relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  tiie  labors  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Watts 
and  Philip  Doddridge,  and  the  founding  of 
'academics'  for  ministerial  as  well  as  general 
training,  the  course  of  English  Congregation- 
alism in  the  eigliteenth  century,  like  the  religious 
life  of  England  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  spiritual 
decline,  until  awakened  by  the  new  spiritual 
impulse  that  came  forth  from  the  great  Wesleyan 
revival.  Quickened  thus,  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  grew  in  numbers  through- 
out the  latter  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
awakened  to  fresh  zeal  for  missionary  service  at 
home,  and  a  new  interest  in  missions  al)road, 
and  became  increasingly  conscious  of  their  de- 
nominational unity  and  desirous  that  that  unity 
should  find  expression. 

In  America,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  three  opening  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  a  steady  decline  of  the  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm in  which  the  churches  of  New  England 
had  been  planted.  New  England  life  grew  pro- 
vincial in  every  respect.  From  this  state  of 
relative  decadence  the  churches  of  New  England 
were  powerfiilly  aroused  by  a  series  of  'revivals' 
beginning  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  1734  and  ex- 
tending" throughout  New  England  in  1740-42,  in 
connection  with  a  visit  of  Rev.  George  White- 
held.  The  movement,  known  as  the  'Great  Awak- 
ening,' stirred  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches 
profoundly,  but  was  so  accompanied  by  physical 
demonstrations  and  other  evidences  of  excitement 
as  to  lead  to  much  division  of  judgment  as  to 
its  merits.  Partly  owing  to  this  division,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  distraction  accom- 
panying the  struggle  for  the  political  possession 
of  Canada  and  for  American  independence,  the 
•Great  Awakening'  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
comparative  religious  inactivity,  lasting  till 
about  1790. 

The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  native  modifica- 
tion of  the  historic  Calvinistie  theology — the 
'New  England  Theology' — under  the  leadership 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  father  and  son,  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 
This  theology  won  its  way  gradually,  and  by 
ISOO  was  doiiiinant  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
and  largeh'  represented  in  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land. Parallel  to  this  Edwardean  development, 
though  with  much  smaller  following,  there  ran  a 
'Liberal'  movement,  represented  especially  in 
easteni  Massachusetts,  and  corresponding  to 
similar  modifications  of  doctrine  among  the  Dis- 
senters, especially  those  of  Presbyterian  lineage, 
in  England.  This  'Liberal'  theologj',  already 
manifest  in  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Mayhew 
and  Charles  Chauncy  before  the  American. 
Revolution,  was  little  discussed  during  the  ex- 
citement  of  that  struggle;   but  when   doctrinal 


debate  again  attracted  attention  and  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  great  series  of  'revivals,'  begimiing 
about  1790,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Congregational  churches  had  drifted 
out  of  .sympatiiy  with  historic  Christianity. 
Under  the  lead  of  men  of  ability  like  William 
EUery  Chauning,  the  '  Liberal '  movement 
strengthened,  while  tlie  cleavage  between  it  and 
more  conservative  Congregationalism  grew  to 
separation.  The  year  1S15,  when  "Unitarian" 
became  the  popular  designation  of  the  new 
'Liberal'  denomination,  may  be  assigned  as  the 
approximate  date  of  the  schism  ;  though  Harvard 
College  had  come  under  the  recognized  dominance 
of  the  'Liberal'  pai'ty  in  1805.  The  Unitarian 
division  was  almost  strictly  local,  but  wholly 
or  partially  involved  about  one-tenth  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  then  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  Harvard  College  as  an  agency 
for  ministerial  training  led  the  consei-vative 
majority  of  the  churches  to  seek  new  methods 
of  ministerial  education.  As  a  result,  theological 
seminaries  were  opened  at  difTerent  places  and 
times.     See  section  Tlicological  Seminaries. 

Congregationalism  entered  Canada  by  way  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1753.  There  was  a  feeble  church 
in  Newfoundland  as  early  as  1645,  which  died 
and  was  not  revived,  and  Congregationalism  did 
not  reappear  there  until  1775. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a  rapid  broadening  and  deepening  of 
the  activities  of  American  Congregationalism. 
The  rise  of  home  and  foreign  missions  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  of  Congregationalism.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  West,  Congregationalism  ceased 
to  be  confined  to  New  England  and  the  adjacent 
sections  of  New  York.  Its  spread  was  at  first 
slow,  because  of  a  distrust  engendered  by  the 
Unitarian  schism,  as  to  its  adaptability  to  meet 
frontier  conditions,  and  a  lack  of  denominational 
consciousness  which  led  to  ready  alfiliation  with 
Presbyterianism.  But  through  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven, 
denominational  consciousness  was  awakened; 
and.  from  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  planting  of  distinctly  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  colleges  in  the  West  has  gone 
rapidly  forward.  This  westward  extension  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  Albany  Convention  of  1852. 
After  the  Civil  War,  Congregationalism  entered 
the  Soutli,  but  has  never  liad  a  relatively  large 
following  in  that  section  of  the  United  States. 

Congregationalism  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  gradual  theological  de- 
velopment. The  Edwardean  school  was  ably  car- 
ried on  in  somewhat  divergent  directions  by 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  at  Y'ale,  and  by  Edwards  A. 
Park  at  Andover.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  influence  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  becoming 
felt  in  a  direction  away  from  the  Edwardeanism 
then  dominant.  And  the  last  two  decades  liave 
seen  increasing  welcome  given  to  what  is  iio]ni- 
iarly  termed  the  'New  Theology.'  This  tendency 
has  met  with  strenuous  opposition;  but  the  divi- 
sion of  feeling  has  at  no  time  been  snilicient 
really  to  threaten  the  denomination  with  schism. 
Nineteenth-centui-y  American  Congregationalism 
has  had  its  conspicuous  preachers  in  abundance, 
of  whom  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Charles  G.  Einney,  and  Richard 
Salter  Storrs  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations. 
It  has  been  ready  to  adopt  new  methods  of  Chris- 
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tiau  work— its  most  successful  recent  oontribu- 
tiou  being  tile  "Voung  People's  Society  of  C'liris- 
lian  Kudeavor,'  founded  by  Kev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  in  1S81.  Its  spirit  is  warmly  missionary, 
and  it  desires  to  cooperate  broadly  witli  all  wlio 
are  trying  to  advance  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

English  Congregationalism  during  the  last 
century  has  been  marked  by  much  the  same 
traits;  but  its  existence  in  the  face  of  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment  has  led  it  to  emphasize 
the  characleristic  principle  of  independence 
more  proportionately  than  American  Congrega- 
tionalism. Its  struggle  has  been  largely  one  for 
equalit}'  of  privilege  in  education  and  exemption 
from  disabilities.  Its  most  important  recent 
educational  foundation  is  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  has  been 
principal  since  its  opening  in  1880.  The  same 
tendencies  to  express  denominational  unity  in 
organizations  for  mutual  helijfulness  have  been 
manifest  in  England  as  in  America,  though  in 
less  marked  degree.  Their  illustration  in  county 
associations  and  in  larger  unions  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

Statistics. — The  total  number  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  America  in  1645  appears  to 
have  been  53.  About  120  English  Congregational 
cluirches  were  represented  in  the  Savoy  Conven- 
tion of  1658.  In  1760  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 
cniunerated  the  churches  of  this  order  in  New 
England,  to  which  region  they  were  then  almost 
exclusively  confined,  as  530.  By  1816  American 
Congregationalism  numbered  about  1020  churches 
and  not  far  from  100,000  communicants.  The 
most  recent  statistics  available  (1901,  in  the 
year  Book  of  1902)  give  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  as  5753,  their  ministers  as  5717, 
their  members  as  645,994,  and  their  Sunday- 
school  enrollment  as  6.58.405.  Their  benevo- 
lent contributions  were  $2,233,722,  and  their 
home  expenditures  $7,580,655.     The  seven  Con- 

GONGREGATIONALISM    IN  1901-02.      fBABEH    ON    STATISTICS   IN 

THE  "Year  Book"'  of  1902.) 


COUNTRIES 

Churches, 
Chapels. 
Stations 

Members 

Number 

enrolled  in 

Sunda.T- 

Bchools 

EiifflaiKl  and  Wales 

■    4,873 

J 

308 
59 

33 
CO 
26 
18 
61 
72 
43 
54 
86 
20 
22 
52 
5,7.53 

624 

403.352 

30.270 

2.298 

359 

11.343 

4.882 

954 
6,859 
2,084 

222 
3.502 
3.383 
1.189 
3.101 
3,401 

593 
1,683 

829 
645,994 

55.646 

652.377 
28.-.73 

Iiplaiid 

3.*25 

472 

Sou  til  .Africa 

6  783 

Nova    Scotia    and    New 

955 

Ontario 

4  293 

(i^lHl:l^■c 

Newfoundland 

1..374 
346 

1  298 

Npw  South  Wales 

7  096 

4  03-' 

S'uitli  Australia 

6.770 
7  0^12 

1.103 
2  216 

I'liitvd  States 

658  405 

Ain.  Board  Foreij^n  Mis- 
sions, on  mission  fields. 

62.188 

Total 

12,064 

1,180,943 

1,454.2.36 

liregational  seminaries  in  the  United  States  re- 
ported an  attendance  in  1901-02  of  379  theolog- 
ical etudents.  The  churches  and  preaching  sta- 
tions of  Great  Britain  numbered  4873,  their 
ministers  3121,  and  their  church  members  436,- 


279.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  reported  137 
eliurehes  and  preaching  stations,  with  9119 
members.  Congregationalism  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  counts  349  churches  and  preach- 
ing stations,  with   14,176  members. 

The  foreign  missionary  activities  of  the  Cniled 
States  and  Canada  in  1901-02  were  represented 
by  556  missionaries,  assisted  by  3559  native 
laborers,  carrying  on  missions  in  102  foreign  sta- 
tions, with  525  churches  organized,  and  an 
enrollment  of  55,694  communicants,  of  whom 
5623  had  been  added  during  the  jfrevious  year. 
Statistics  for  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
through  which  the  outreaehing  work  of  the 
English  Congregational  churches  is  maintained, 
show  that  during  190001  it  employed  438  mis- 
sionaries, assisted  by  5811  native  laborers,  in  97 
stations,  and  ministering  to  56,059  communi- 
cants, of  whom  about  7000  were  received  dur- 
ing tlie  year  then  closing. 

BiDLiOGEAriiY.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
investigate  the  .history  of  Congregationalism 
thoroughly  will  look  for  guidance  to  the  bibli- 
ography of  7250  titles  of  publications  i-elating 
to  Congregationalism  issued  between  1546  and 
1879,  which  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  JI.  Dexter 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Congregationalism  of  the 
Last  Three  Hundred  Years  (New  Yoi'k,  1880). 
So  closely  is  Congregationalism  interwoven  with 
the  origins  of  New  England  that  an}'  good  his- 
tory of  New  England  gives  mucli  regarding  its 
spread  and  workings.  General  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism  are  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
E.  Dunning,  Congregationalints  in  America  (New 
York,  1894)  ;  and  Prof.  Williston  Walker,  A 
History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1894).  The  charac- 
teristics of  Congregational  religious  life  are 
treated  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker.  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Neip  England 
(Boston.  1897).  The  reader  specially  interested 
in  the  beginnings  of  Congregationalism  will  be 
aided  by  the  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  above 
cited;  also,  John  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pilgrim  Re- 
public (Boston,  1888);  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown, 
The  PiUirim  Fathers  of  'New  England  (London 
and  New  York,  1895)  ;  Prof.  Edward  Arber, 
The  Story  of  the  Pilqrim  Fathers  (London, 
1897)  :  Rev.  Dr.  Fred.  J.  Powicke,  Henrg  Har- 
roic.  Separatist  (London,  1900).  The  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  American  Congregationalism 
have  been  compactly  sketched  by  Prof.  George 
N.  Boardman,  A  History  of  Heie  England  The- 
ology  (New  York,   1899). 

No  adequate  brief  history  of  English  Congre- 
gationalism has  been  written,  but  the  five  vol- 
umes of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Waddington,  Congrega-' 
tional  History  (London,  1869-78.  new  ed.,  1880), 
treat  the  story  at  much  length  to  the  date  last 
mentioned.  Contemporary  English  Congregation- 
alism is  well  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford, The  Pilgrim  in  Old  England  (New  Y'ork, 
1893).  The  story  of  Scotch  Congregationalism 
is  well  and  briefly  told  by  Rev.  James  Ross,  ,-1 
History  of  Congregational  Independency  in  Scot- 
land (Glasgow,  1900). 

The  main  documents  relating  to  the  polity  and 
beliefs  of  Congregationalism  are  collected  by 
Prof.  Williston  Walker,  The  Creeds  and  Plat- 
forms of  Congregationalism  (New  York,  1893). 
Brief  mantials  of  its  usages  are  those  of  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  .1  Handbook  of  Congrega- 
tionalisM    (Boston,  1880);   and  oi  a  Committee 
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of  the  'Xational  Council,'  entitled  The  Council 
Mdiinal  for  a  Coiu/rcinilioital  Church  (Boston, 
18!iti).  A  good  sketch  of  the  cliief  representative 
body  of  American  Congregationalism  and  of  the 
occasional  conventions  that  preceded  it,  is  that  of 
Kev.  E.  Lyman  Hood,  Ph.D.,  The  Satioiial  Coun- 
cil of  the  Con(/ref/ational  Churches  of  the  United 
t<tates  (Boston,  1901).  English  and  American 
Congregational  statistics  are  given  in  the  Year- 
Hooks  annually  published  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic, 

CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  The.  A  body  formed  in  Jlay,  1852, 
in  ilonroe  Count}',  Ga.,  by  ministers  and  lay- 
men who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  wished  to  establish  a 
diurch  with  Jlethodistie  doctrines,  but  giving 
the  people  a  voice  in  their  own  government.  In 
18.52  the  first  district  conference  was  held  and 
a  Book  of  Discipline  adopted;  in  1855  the  first 
general  convention  was  held.  Since  1881  many 
churches  have  joined  the  Congregational  bodj', 
but  in  1901  the  Congregational  Slethodists  re- 
ported 350  churches  and  21,000  members.  In 
government  it  is  not  strictly  Congregational, 
since  it  has  semi-annual  district  conferences, 
annual  State  conferences,  and  quadrentjial  gen- 
eral conferences,  and  it  is  admissible  to  carry  an 
a])peal  from  one  to  another.  It  admits  both 
white  and  colored  persons,  the  latter  being 
separately  organized, 

CONGRESS  (Lat,  congressus,  conference, 
from  conyredi,  to  meet  together,  from  co»i-,  to- 
gether -{-  nradi,  to  step).  In  international  affairs, 
an  assembly  either  of  sovereign  princes  or  of 
delegates  of  sovereign  States  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  matters  of  common  interest.  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  term  has  now  a 
specific  meaning  as  applied  to  the  National 
Legislature  ( see  United  States  ) ,  it  had  a 
similar  origin,  the  first  Congress  being  that  of 
the  delegates  from  the  various  British  colonies, 
who  met  on  October  7,  1765,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  their  grievances.  Previoiis  to 
signing  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  meeting  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries usually  takes  place,  to  which  the  name 
of  a  congress  is  sometimes  applied,  though  the 
term  seems  more  properly  to  be  reserved  for 
those  more  important  meetings  at  which  exten- 
sive schemes  of  future  policy  are  determined. 
The  period  of  secular  diplomatic  congresses 
opened  with  the  Congress  of  iliinster  and  Os- 
nabriick,  which  closed  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  (q.v.).  Since 
then,  omitting  those  diplomatic  bodies  whose  ob- 
■ject  was  simply  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  at  the 
close  of  a  war,  the  most  imiiortant  European  con- 
gresses have  beer)  those  of  Vienna  (1814-15), 
Paris  (1856).  Berlin  (1878),  and  the  Intcrna- 
tion  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  (1899). 
An  international  'Pan-American'  congress,  to  dis- 
cuss industrial  and  commercial  questions,  was 
held  at  Washington,  from  October,  1888,  to 
April.  1890,  In  the  winter  of  1901-02  a  similar 
congress  assembled  at  ]\Iexico  and  discussed  at 
great  length  the  question  of  international  arbi- 
tration.    See  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  Cokgress 

OF, 

CONGRESS,  United  States,  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  It  was  instituted  by  the  Constitution, 
which  prescribes  its  membership  and  ih'fincs  its 


powers.  It  has  no  general  legislative  power,  such  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  British  Parliament,  and.  in  a 
lesser  degree,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
American  States;  but  it  has  only  such  functions 
and  authority  as  the  Constitution,  expressly  or 
by  necessary  imi)lication,  has  conferred  upon  it. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  President  and  the 
Federal  judiciary,  it  exercises  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  that  power  has  been  conunitted  to  the 
Central  Government. 

Congress  is  composed  of  two  'houses.'  or 
chambers — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  not,  however,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  the  case,  modeled  upon  the  British 
Parliament,  with  its  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons,  nor  is  its  bicameral  form  due  to 
any  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  framer.s 
of  the  Constitution  that  that  type  of  legislature 
was  theoretically  preferable  to  a  legislature  of 
a  simpler  type.  The  Continental  Congress,  under 
whose  direction  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was 
waged,  had  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  as  before,  only  a  single  cham- 
ber. But  this  was  not  of  a  popular  character, 
and  it  is  not  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Senate,  which  represents  it  in  the  present 
Congress,  These  first  American  congresses  rep- 
resented not  the  people  of  the  Colonies  and 
States,  but  the  Colonies  and  States  themselves, 
and  it  was  to  preserve  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
the  States  among  themselves  and  especially  of  the 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  as  against  the 
larger  and  more  influential  ones,  that  the  Senate 
was  instituted  as  a  counterweight  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  and  its  membership  has  accordingly 
varied  from  twenty-two  in  the  first  Congress 
(when  eleven  States  constituted  the  L'nion)  to 
ninety  at  the  present  time  (1902),  The  Con- 
stitution prescribes  that  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  constitutes  them  a  perma- 
nent and  continuing  body  by  providing  a  method 
of  classification,  whereunder  the  term  of  one 
class  shall  continuously  overlap  that  of  another, 
the  terms  of  one-third  of  the  members  expiring 
every  two  years.  Senators  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  and  residents  of  the  State  for  which 
they  shall  be  chosen.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  is  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  has  no  part  in  its 
deliberations  and  no  vote  unless  the  Sena- 
tors are  equally  divided.  The  rule  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  which  preceded 
the  Constitution,  that  the  voting  should  be 
by  States,  each  State  represented  having  one 
vote,  was  not  retained  in  the  creation  of  the 
Senate,  it  being  provided  by  the  Constitution 
that  each  Senator  shall  have  an  individual  vote. 
Senators  receive  a  compensation  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, of  $5000  a  year,  with  a  small  allowance 
for  stationery  and  mileage. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  perma- 
nent or  continuing  body,  but  its  entire  member- 
ship is  renewed  sinuiltaneously  every  second 
year.  Its  members  are  chosen  by  jiopular  vote, 
and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  included  in 
the  Union  acccirding  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. The  Constitution,  as  adopted,  provided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  apportionment  the  popu- 
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lation  of  a  State  should  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons 
three-fifths  of  the  whok>  number  of  slaves. 
The  basis  of  appoi-tionment  fixed  b_y  tlie  Con- 
stitution for  the  first  enumeration  was  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  30,000  inha\)itants,  with 
the  proviso  that  each  State  sliouUl  have  at 
least  one  Representative.  The  first  flouse  num- 
bered 65,  and  successive  enumerations  and  ap- 
portionments have  varied  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  follows:  in  1793,  105;  1803.  141; 
1813.  181:  1823.  213;  1833.  240:  1843,  223;  1853. 
233;  1863  (during  the  Civil  War),  243;  187.3, 
293;  1883,  32,5;  1891,  357;  1901,  386.  The  basis 
of  apportionment  under  the  twelfth  census 
(1900)  is  one  Representative  to  every  194,182 
inluibitants.  This  furnishes  the  following  repre- 
sentation for  the  several  States: 


,A1abama 9 

Arkansas 7 

California 8 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 5 

Delaware 1 

Plorida 3 

Georgia 11 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 25 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 11 

Kansas 8 

Kentuck.v 11 

Louisiana 7 

Maine 4: 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 14 

Michigan 12 

Minnesota 9 

Mississippi 8 

Missouri 10 

Montana 1 


Nebraska 6 

Nevada 1 

New  HanipshirB 2 

New  Jersey 10 

New  York 37 

North  Carolina 13 

North  Dakota 2 

Ohio 21 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania 32 

Rhode  Island 2 

South  Carolina 7 

South  Dakota 2 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 16 

Utah 1 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 10 

Washington 3 

West  Virginia 5 

"Wiscunsin 11 

Wyoming 1 


It  is  further  provided  by  the  Constitution  that 
Representatives  shall  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  States  in  which 
"they  are  chosen.  They  receive  an  annual  salary, 
determined  by  Congress,  the  amount  of  which  at 
present  is  .$5000.  The  House  of  Representatives 
ehooses  its  own  presiding  officer,  called  the 
Speaker,  from  among  its  members.  In  the 
process  of  time  this  has  become  an  office  of  great 
power  and  importance,  ranking,  perhaps,  next 
after  that  of  the  President  in  influence  and 
authority.  This  aggrandizement  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  resulted 
from  the  control  over  legislation,  which,  as  the 
leader  of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the 
House  and  under  the  committee  system  whicli 
has  come  to  prevail  in  Congress,  he  has  gradu- 
ally acquired.  He  does  not,  upon  becoming 
Speaker,  lose  his  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  to 
]iarticipate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  two  Houses  of 
<'ongress  have  in  most  respects  an  equal  voice 
in  legislation,  the  only  important  exception  being 
the  requirement  that  all  revenue  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  popular  branch  of  tiie  legislature. 
Each  House  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  its  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, though  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

The  ample  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Sec.  8  of  Art.  I.,  and 
Sec.  3  of  Art.  IV.  of  the  Constitution  (q.v.). 
are  limited  by  the  veto  power  of  the  President. 
Every   bill   intended   to   have   the   force   of   law 


nuist  be  submitted  to  him,  after  passing  the 
two  Houses  .separately,  and,  if  vetoed  by 
him,  will  fail  to  take  ell'ect,  unless  passed  a 
second  time  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  become  a  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  its  re- 
turn be  prevented  by  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  jirovidcs  fur  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  Congress  on  tlie  first  Monday 
in  December  unless  a  different  date  is  duly  ap- 
pointed by  law.  The  President  is  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  an  e.xtra  session  of 
Congress  or  of  either  House. 

In  addition. to  their  legislative  powers,  each 
of  the  U\-o  Houses  of  Congress  is  endowed  by  the 
Constitution  with  important  functions  in  the 
government.  The  House  of  Keprescnfatives  has 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
the  exclusive  authority  to  try  impeachments. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Senate  exercises,  in  con- 
junction with  the  President,  important  execu- 
tive powers  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  in 
the  confirmation  of  his  appointments  to  all  im- 
portant offices  of  the  Government,  includin.g  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  other  Federal  courts,  and  even 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  century  of  national  life  which  has  just 
closed,  the  balance  of  governmental  power  has 
insensibly  shifted  from  the  Executive  to  the 
Congress,  and  in  Congress  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  free  exercise 
by  the  Senate  of  its  power  of  refusing  assent  to 
the  President's  nominations  to  office,  and  the 
extreme  development  of  the  party  .system  in 
national  politics,  have  operated  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  deprive  the  executive  of  the  actual  power 
of  making  appointments  to  office;  while  the  popu- 
lar character  of  the  House,  the  absolute  control 
exercised  over  its  business  by  the  Speaker  and 
other  leaders  of  the  dominant  political  party, 
and  the  consequent  unanimitv  and  weight  of  its 
action,  have  given  it  a  marked  predominance 
in  legislation.  It  is  both  more  active  and  more 
influential  than  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  great  size  and  the  enormous  volume 
of  its  business  have  deprived  it  of  the  character 
of  a  popular  deliberative  assemljly. 

Many  acute  observers  see  in  these  facts  a 
curious  reproduction  in  our  liistory  of  recent 
British  experience  in  the  great  art  of  self -.gov- 
ernment. They  argue  that  the  place  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  British  system  is  being  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  ours,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  , 
seems  destined  to  assume  the  supremacy  over  the 
other  organs  of  government  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Cabinet  in  Great 
Britain,  which  is  the  virtual  executive,  is  in  fact 
a  self-constituted  committee,  made  up  of  party 
leaders,  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  our  executive  is  pl.aced  by 
the  Constitution  in  an  impregnable  position  of  in- 
dependence. But  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have,  to  a  considcrablp  degree,  as- 
sumed the  same  control  over  tlie  legislation 
which  is  exercised  in  England  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  is  plausibly  argTicd  that  it  will  require  no 
great  extension  of  Congressional  jiower  to  reduce 
the  constitutional  executive  in  this  country  to 
the  same  position  of  nominal  autlioritj'  but  real 
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impotence  as  that  which  it  holds  in  the  British 
system.  It  is  accoiilingly  asserted  that  tlie  oli- 
garchy of  party  leaders  who  deteruiiiie  the  mem- 
bership of  the  "standing  committees  of  the  House 
and  control  their  action  are  already  the  masters 
of  the  several  executive  departments,  detei- 
mining  their  very  organization  and  policy 
through  the  power  over  appropriations  which 
the  juesent  organization  of  the  House  lodges  in 
the  luinds  of  its  leaders;  that  the  business  of  the 
Government  is  carried  on  more  and  more  through 
conferences,  as  yet  informal,  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congressional  cabinet,  while  the 
great  heads  of  departments  tend  to  become  ad- 
visers of  the  real  masters  of  the  situation,  the 
Congressional  leaders,  rather  than  of  their  nomi- 
nal chief,  the  President.  It  is  not  denied  that  a 
strong  and  popular  executive  may  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  Congressional  supremacy  for  a 
time,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  which  he  accomplishes  this,  is  itself 
a  confession  of  the  real  weakness  of  his  position. 
To  such  observers,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  now  living  the  vital 
differences  still  remaining  between  the  British 
and  American  systems  will  have  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  liave  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
government  of  the  parliamentary  or  congression- 
al type,  and  that  this  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out formal  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  insidious  and  persistent  process  of  Congres- 
sional usurpation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  certain  committees  of  the  House.  It 
remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  Representatives  and  the  growth 
in  volume  and  complexity  of  the  matters  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  have  necessitated  the 
reference  of  all  bills  to  standing  committees. 
These  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
House  to  give  any  real  consideration  even  to  the 
most  important  measures  of  legislation,  arid  it 
follows  that  the  real  processes  of  legislation — 
the  discussion,  the  sifting,  the  shaping  of  bills 
- — is  done  wholly  in  the  committee-rooms.  The 
committees,  therefore,  being  deliberately  made 
up  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  party 
policy,  have  acquired  virtual  control  over  the 
legislation  of  the  House,  their  action  on  bills 
submitted  to  them  being  usually  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

The  'committee  system,'  as  it  is  called,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history.  At  present  there 
are  forty-eight  standing  committees,  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  for  each  Congress, 
and  which  hold  office  during  the  life  of  the 
Congress.  These  committees  vary  in  size,  and 
are  made  np  of  members  of  all  parties,  the 
dominant  party  having  an  efl'ective  majority  in 
each.  The  principal  committees  of  the  House 
are  those  on  Rules.  Appropriations,  Ways  and 
Means,  Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Commerce, 
Elections,  ililitary  Affairs,  and  Xaval  Affairs. 
The  Senate,  because  of  its  smaller  membership, 
and  its  tradition  of  dignity  and  deliberation, 
has  to  a  large  extent  retained  the  character  of 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  nuich  of  the  work 
of  legislation  is  still  actually  performed  by  it. 
It  has  also  adopted  the  committee  system ;  but 
its  committees  perform  the  more  legitimate 
function  of  sifting  and  shaping  the  bills  for  their 


more  convenient  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
They  are  appointed  bj-  vote  of  the  Senate,  and, 
like  those  of  the  House,  hold  ollice  during  the 
life  of  the  Congress  for  which  they  are  chosen. 
The  most  important  of  the  Senate  committees 
is  that  on  Foreign  Affairs,  though  those  on 
Appropriations,  \\  ays  and  ileans,  the  Judiciary, 
and  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  also  play 
an  important  rOle  in  shaping  legislation.  For  a 
history  of  the  United  States  Congress,  see  the 
article  United  States, 

The  leading  authorities  on  the  position  of 
Congress  in  the  American  scheme  of  government 
are:  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Govern- 
ment (Boston,  1885),  and  Bryce,  The  American 
Commonwealth  (London,  1893).  See,  al.so,  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  article  Constitu- 
tion OF  THE  United  St.^tes, 

CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY,  A  hand- 
some cemetery  near  Washington  containing 
monuments  to  such  members  of  Congress  as 
have  died  during  their  term  of  office.  See  Wash- 
ington. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY,  See  Li- 
brary OF  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  The  journal 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  Up  to  1799  the 
Senate  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  no  reports  of 
its  proceedings  were  published.  Since  that  time, 
an  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
House  is  required  to  be  published.  The  so- 
called  'executive  sessions'  of  the  Senate  are 
secret.  The  journal  now  known  as  the  Confires- 
sional  Record  was  called  from  1789  to  1824  the 
Annals  of  Congress:  from  1825  to  18.37  the  Reg- 
ister of  Dchntcs:  from  1834  to  1874  the  Con- 
gressional Globe.  Since  1875  its  present  name 
has  been  used.  The  Record,  however,  is  not  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  actual  proceedings. 
^Members  are  allowed  to  revise  their  remarks 
before  they  appear  in  type;  and  they  also  fre- 
quently receive  from  the  House  'leave  to  print' 
speeches  which  they  have  never  delivered,  but 
wliich  appear  in  the  Record  as  though  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

CONGRESSMAN  AT  LARGE.  A  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State,  and  not, 
as  is  customary,  by  those  of  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Such  Congressmen  are  elected  under  the 
apportionment  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  election 
of  a  Congressman  at  large  is  merely  a  device 
adopted  to  give  each  State  the  proper  number  of 
representatives  under  the  acts  initil  the  State 
should  be  redistributed.  Some  States  have  had 
two  such  members,  and  several  one.  According 
to  a  Congressional  act  of  1901,  the  ratio  of  Con- 
gressional representation  is  one  Representative 
for  every  194,182  of  the  population. 

CONGREVE,  kon'grev,  Eiciiabd  (1819-99). 
An  English  philosophical  writer  and  essayist, 
born  at  Leainington.  He  studied  under  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  and  afterwards  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  of  which  he  became  succes- 
sively scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor  but  re- 
signed after  having  become  definitely  a  dis- 
ciple of  Comte.  In  1855  he  published  a 
good  edition  of  Aristotle's  Politics  (1855). 
Among  his  other  publications  are:  The  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West  (1855)  :  The  Catechism  of 
Positire  Religion,  translated  from  Comte  (1858)  ; 
Elizabeth  of  England  (1862)  ;  and  Essays  Politi- 
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cal,  Social,  and  ficlh/ious  (1S74).  He  was  early 
one  of  tlie  foremost  exponents  of  English  Posi- 
tivism. 

CONGREVE,  WiLLiAii  (1670-1729).  A  bril- 
liant English  dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Banlsey,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Kilkenny, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  entered  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to  law.  His 
first  publication  was  a  novel,  entitled  Incognita, 
really  a  dramatic  intrigue  put  into  narrative. 
His  first  play.  The  Old  Bachelor,  was  ])roduced 
at  Drury  Lane  in  January,  1093,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  remarkable.  In  Xovember  he  brought 
out  The  Double-Dealer,  which  was  a  compara- 
tive failure;  but  his  comedy.  Love  for  Lore,  per- 
formed in  1095,  was  a  great  success,  and  brought 
to  its  author  money  and  fame.  The  Mourning 
Bride,  a  blank-verse  tragedy,  was  acted  in  1097. 
Its  success  exceeded  even  that  of  his  comedies, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Three 
years  after,  he  jiroduced  a  comedy,  entitled  The 
Way  of  the  World,  which  failed  completely,  and 
disgusted  him  with  the  theatre.  In  other  re- 
spects C'ongreve  was  a  fortunate  man.  He  held 
various  offices,  which  together  yielded  him  an 
income  of  £1200.  C'ongreve  afTected  to  despise 
his  theatrical  triumphs,  and  cultivated  the  man- 
ners of  the  fine  gentleman — an  eccentricity  which 
laid  him  open  to  rebuke  when  he  was  visited  by 
Voltaire.  In  his  later  days  he  was  afflicted  with 
gout  and  l)lindness.  He  died  in  London,  1729, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a 
comic  dramatist  Congreve  has  been  variously 
estimated.  He  was  gross,  but  his  age  was  gross. 
His  plots  are  intricate,  but  they  were  so  intend- 
ed. His  world  is  composed  of  wives,  gallants, 
and  husbands — and  the  husbands  are  hoodwinked. 
The  characters  have  no  heart,  no  generosity,  but 
they  play  their  parts  brilliantly.  Indeed,  the 
wit  of  C'ongreve's  dialogue  is  unsurpassed  in 
our  later  drama.  Famous  essays  on  Congreve 
and  the  art  he  represents  are:  Hazlitt,  Lectures 
on  Enalish  Poets  and  Enqlish  Comic  Writers 
(London.  1840)  :  Lamb.  "On  the  Artificial  Com- 
edy of  the  Last  Century,"  in  Essui/s  of  Elia 
(London,  1875)  ;  Leigh  Hunt,  critical  notice, 
prefixed  to  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wi/ehcrley, 
Congreve,  etc..  which  he  edited;  Macaulay,  re- 
view of  Hunt,  entitled  Comic  Dramatists  or 
Leigh  Hunt  (London,  1848)  ;  and  Swinburne, 
article  on  Congreve  in  Encyclopredia  Britannica. 
Consult:  Congreve 's  Comedies,  ed.  Ewald  (Lon- 
don, 1887)  ;  id.,  ed.  Street  (London,  1895)  ;  and 
Gosse,  Life  of  Congreve  (London,  1888). 

CONGREVE,  Sir  William  (1772-1828).  An 
English  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  Congreve 
rocket.  (See  Ai!tillery. )  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  received  a  com- 
luission  in  the  artillery,  and  became  controller  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Gatton.  and 
later  for  Plymouth,  and  wrote  various  works  on 
technological  subjects,  including:  Description  of 
the  Hydro-Pneumatic  Lock  (1814)  and  A  Treat- 
ise on.  the  General  Principles,  Poicers,  and  Fa- 
cility of  A  pplicntion  of  the  Congreve  Rocket 
System  (1827).  He  received  many  honors  for 
his  invention,  became  prominent  in  scientific 
circles,  and  was  a  favorite  with  George  IV. 

CON'GRTJENCE  (Lat.  congruentia.  irom  con- 
gruerc,  to   agree).      In  geometry,   plane   figures 


which  can  be  su])erposed  so  as  to  coincide 
throughout  are  said  to  be  congruent.  This  is 
tlie  Euclidean  definition  of  ecpiality,  and  indi- 
cates both  quality  of  area  and  similarity  of 
form.  The  symbol  =  for  congruence  signifies 
these  two  properties.  In  general  it  is  not  neces- 
sary actually  to  superpose  tlie  figures.  If  the 
eciuality  of  certain  parts  is  known,  the  equality 
of  the  other  parts  can  be  established — e.g.  if  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  triangle  are 
equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  another,  the 
triangles  are  congruent,  since  the  remaining 
parts  are  also  equal  and  similarly  placed.  Con- 
gruence is  related  to  axial  and  central  sym- 
metry (q.v. ),  and  constitutes  an  important  the- 
ory of  geometry.  Congruency,  in  modern  geom- 
etry, signifies  a  system  of  elements  satisfying  a 
twofold  condition.  (Jf  all  possible  lines,  those- 
particular  lines  which  satisfy  a  given  conditioa 
are  together  called  a  comple.K,  and  those  which 
satisfy  two  conditions  are  called  a  congruency — 
e.g.  all  lines  which  intersect  a  given  circle  form 
a  complex,  and  all  which  intersect  two  given 
circles  form  a  congruency.  The  order  of  a  con- 
gruency is  the  number  of  its  rays  co-planar  with 
a  given  plane;  the  class  of  a  congruency  is  the- 
number  of  its  lines  concurrent  in  a  given  point. 

In  the  theory  of  numbers,  two  integers 
are  said  to  be  congruent  with  respect  to  a 
third,  called  the  modulus,  when  their  difTerencfr 
is  exactly  divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus,  12 
and  7,  27  and  12,  are  congruent  with  respect  to 
5  as  a  modulus,  since  (12 — 7)  and  (27 — 12) 
are  divisible  by  5.  This  relation  is  expressed 
thus:  12  =  7  ("mod  5),  27=12  (mod  5),  and, 
in  general,  a  =6  (mod  c) .  When  two  integers 
are  congruent  with  respect  to  a  third,  either  is 
called  the  residual  of  tlie  other  with  respect  to 
this  modulus.  A  few  fundamental  theorems  of 
congruences  are:  (1)  If  ai=  a\,  (i2=  a-',,  .  .  . 
a„,  r:?a'„  (to  the  same  modulus),  then  Oj -f-  a, + 
.  .  ._a„  =  a',  +  a'-  +  .  .  .  a'„.  (2)  If  a  ^  a',  then 
na  =  na'.  (3)  If  a=.a',  b  =  b',  then  ab  =  a'b'. 
(4)  If  a^a',  then  a"  So'".  (5)  If  f(i  =  a',,  a,  = 
a'j,  .  .  .  ,  then  G  {a^,  a^  ,...)  =  G  («',,  a'., 
...  ),  G  designating  any  rational  integral  func- 
tion of  «-,,  Oj,  .  .  . 

In  algebra,  the  congruence  of  functions  is  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  congruence  of  num- 
bers. When  the  elements  considered  are  of  the 
form  ax  -}-  b  the  congruence  is  called  linear. 
When  the  elements  are  of  the  form  ax'-\-  bx  -\-  c, 
the  congruence  is  called  quadratic,  and  so  on. 
To  solve  a  congruence  is  to  find  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  satisfy  the  con- 
gruence. Tlius.  to  solve  the  quadratic  congru- 
ence x'  H  .39  (mod  49)  is  to  find  the  number 
whose  square  gives  a  remainder  .39  when  divided 
bj'  49.     These  numbers  are  23.  20. 

As  to  geometry,  consult:  Henrici.  Geometry 
of  Congruent  Figures  (London.  1888)  ;  Bcman 
and  Smith,  Vcm  Plane  and  Solid  (leometry  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  ;  Plucker.  Neue  Geometric  des  Raumes 
gegriindet  auf  die  lielrachtung  der  geraden  Linie 
als  Raumclement,  edited  by  Clebsch  (Leipzig, 
1808)  :  and  as  to  algebra.  Salmon.  Modern  High- 
er Algebra  (Dublin,  1876),  and  Pund.  Algebra 
mit  Einschluss  der  elementaren  Zahlenthcorie 
(Leipzig.  1899). 

CONI,  ko'ne.     See  CvsKO. 

CONIBO,  kA-ne'bA.  The  most  important  tribe 
of  Panoan  stock   (q.v.),  ranging  along  the  mid- 
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die  Ucalayi  River,  northeastern  Peru.  For  a 
long  time  they  repelled  the  missionaries,  but 
are  now  completely  Christianized.  In  their  daily 
life,  however,  they  cling  to  their  old  customs, 
although  they  learn  Spanish  readily  and  prove 
valuable  house  servants.  They  live  cliielly  by 
boating,  fishing,  and  gathering  sarsaparilla. 
They  paint  tlieir  faces  in  red  and' blue,  and  wear 
silver  rings  in  their  lips  and  noses. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Curves  which  may  be 
fonned  by  various  sections  of  a  cone  (q.v.).  In 
the  figure,  which  represents  the  two  nappes  of  a 

right  circular 
cone,  AB,  a  sec- 
tion perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,  is 
a  circle ;  CD,  a 
section  oblique  to 
the  axis,  cutting 
all  the  elements 
of  the  conical 
surface  on  one 
side  of  the  ver- 
tex, is  an  ellipse ; 
EF,  a  section 
parallel  to  the 
element  CI,  is  a 
parabola ;  and 
GH.  I.J.  a  section 
cutting  both 
nappes,  gives  the 
two  liranches  of 
an  hyperbola. 
These  curves 
were  discovered  by  Menoechmus  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  were  known  for  a  long  time  as 
Menaechmian  triads.  The  Cireeks  extensively  cul- 
tivated the  theory  of  the  conic  sections.  Since 
the  invention  of  coildinate  geometry  (see  Anal- 
ytic Geometry),  new  interest  has  attached  to 
these  curves,  and  the  properties  of  conies  form 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  analj-tic  geometry. 
See  Circle;  Ellipse;  Par.a.bola;  Hyperbola; 
Curves  ;  ilATiiEMATics. 

CONID'IA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  k6- 
ms,  l-otiis,  dust).  Aerial  spores  of  fungi,  usually 
formed  in  cliains  or  clusters  upon  the  swollen  end 
of  a  filament  (the  coiiidiophore) ,  and  never 
borne  in  spore-cases  (sporafifli'a) .  See  Fungi. 
CONIDIOPHORE.  (Xeo-Lat.  conidi inn  +  Gk. 
-06pos,  -pharos,  from  ip^peiv,  phrreiii.  to  bear). 
A  fungal  filament  which  bears  conidia,  one  kind 
of  asexual  spores.     See  FinsTGi. 

CONIF'EE.iE  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  conifer,  cone- 
bearing,  from  conns,  cone,  Gk.  kuvos,  koiios  + 
fcrre,  to  bear).  The  greatest  of  the  four  living 
groups  of  gynuiosperms.  The  species  are  all  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  north  and 
south  temperate  regions,  being  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent from  the  tropics.  Prominent  representatives 
of  tlie  group  are  the  pines,  spruces,  hemlocks, 
firs,  larches,  cedars,  cypresses,  redwoods,  junipers, 
arbor-vit;p.  and  vcw's.  The  habit  of  the  trees 
is  characteristic' a  central  shaft  extending  con- 
tinuouslv  to  the  very  top,  while  the  lateral 
liranches  spread  horizontally,  with  diminishing 
length  toward  the  top  of  the  tree,  resulting  in 
a  conical  outline.  Another  peculiar  feature  is 
the  'needle  leaf,'  which  seems  to  be  poorly  adapt- 
ed for  foliage.  It  is  very  slender  and  firm, 
being  well  organized  to  endure  cold.  In  some  of 
the  conifers,  however,  as  in  species  of  Podocar- 


pus,  the  leaves  are  quite  broad  and  flat;  while 
in  others,  as  in  tlie  arbor-vita',  they  consist  of 
closely  appressed  and  overlapping  disk-like  bod- 
ies. As  the  leaves  have  no  regular  period  of  fall- 
ing, the  trees  are  always  clothed  with  them,  and 
are  commonly  called  evergreens.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  evergreen  habit,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  common  larch  or  tamarack,  wliich 
sheds  its  leaves  every  season.  The  branches  of 
conifers  are  apt  to  occur  in  two  forms,  as  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  pines.  There  are  the  elongated  a.xes, 
which  bear  only  scales,  known  as  the  long  shoots; 
and  also  sliort,  spur-like,  dwarf  branches,  which 
l)ear  the  clusters  of  needle  leaves.  This  dis- 
position of  the  foliage  leaves  is  by  no  means 
common  to  all  conifers,  or  even  to  all  ages  of  the 
pines.  In  many  conifers,  as  in  spruces  and  in 
seedling  pines,  the  needles  occur  on  the  long 
shoots.  The  structure  which  gives  name  to  the 
group  is  the  cone-like  strobilus  which  bears  the 
seeds,  and  which  sometimes  becomes  very  large. 
This,  when  mature,  consists  of  heavy  overlapping 
scales,  at  the  base  of  which,  upon  the  upper 
side,  the  seeds  are  found.  The  strobili  which 
are  made  up  of  the  stamens  are  never  so  promi- 
nent or  permanent,  and  hence  are  not  usually  no- 
ticed. The  pollination  of  conifers  is  effected  by 
llie  wind,  and  hence  the  pollen  is  very  light  and 
]iowdery.  and  is  produced  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. In  the  pines  the  pollen-grains  are  assisted 
in  this  wind  transportation  by  the  development 
of  a  pair  of  wings,  which  are  outgrowths  from 
the  outer  coat  of  the  spore.  Sometimes  strong 
winds  carry  the  pollen  far  from  the  forests 
which  produce  it,  and  the  fall  of  this  -yellow  pow- 
der in  places  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  rare 
gives  rise  to  accounts  of  'showers  of  sulphur.' 

Structure.  The  tissues  of  the  stems  of  coni- 
fers are  very  characteristic.  The  woody  bundles 
are  arranged  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  as  in  the 
dicotyledons,  and  hence  are  able  to  increase  in 
diameter  during  each  growing  season.  It  is  only 
tlie  primitive  bundles,  however,  which  are  made 
up  of  true  vessels.  All  of  the  secondary  bundles, 
wliich  fonn  the  whole  mass  of  wood,  consist  of 
tracheids,  i.e.  thick-walled  cells  resembling  tnie 
vessels,  but  not  fitted  together  end  to  end  so  as 
to  form  more  or  less  continuous  vessels.  These 
tracheids  are  also  distinguished,  as  in  all  g^"ni- 
nosperms,  by  bearing  upon  their  walls  bordered 
pits.  i.e.  thin  spots  which  appear  to  be  bounded 
by  two  concentric  circles.  They  are  also  packed 
together  very  closely  and  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity, so  that  tlie  wood  is  very  uniform  and  fine- 
grained, and  hence  easily  split. 

Classification.  There  are  two  great  families 
of  conifers,  the  Pinaeea?  and  the  Taxaceje.  The 
former  has  true  cones,  by  whose  scales  the  o-vules 
are  concealed,  and  whose  seeds  ripen  dry.  In 
general,  the  cones  ripen  dry  and  hard,  but  some- 
times, as  in  junipers,  they  become  pulpy,  the 
^^•hole  cone  forming  the  so-called  'berrs'.'  This 
family  (Pinace.T)  is  much  the  larger  one,  and 
contains  four  well-marked  tribes.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  Abietene,  containing  the  pines, 
spruces,  hemlocks,  firs,  larches,  etc.,  the  genus 
Pinus  with  its  seventy  species  being  by  far  the 
largest  genus  of  conifers.  The  Cupresseoe  con- 
tain the  various  cypresses  and  cedars;  the  Taxo- 
dieip  contain  the  bald  cypresses,  redwoods,  and 
their  allies;  while  the  Araucarite  include  the 
.\raucarian  or  Xorfolk  pines  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.    The  other  family,  the  Taxacese,  has 
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exposed  ovules,  and  the  seed  either  ripens  fleshy 
or  lias  a  Heshy  investment.  It  includes  two 
tribes — the  I'odocarpeiv,  genera  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (the  genus  Podocarpus,  with  forty 
species,  being  the  second  largest  of  tlic  conifers), 
and  the  Taxese,  including  the  yews  (Tuxus)  and 
their  allies. 

Some  of  the  conifers,  as  the  pines  and  juni- 
])ers,  are  very  widely  distributed,  while  others, 
like  the  gigantic  redwoods  {Sequoia)  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  bald  cypress  (Taxodiinn)  are  now 
very  much,  restricted.  The  greatest  displays  of 
much  restricted  ('endemic')  genera  occur  in  the 
China-Japan  region,  and  in  the  Australasian 
region. 

Fossil  Forms.  Fossil  remains  of  Conifera>, 
consisting  of  branches,  leaves,  cones,  and  seeds, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  most  recent 
of  the  Mesozoic  and  in  the  Tertiary  formations, 
and  have  been  referred  to  genera  still  living  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  them.  But  only 
when  such  determination  is  based  on  well-pre- 
served cones  may  it,  as  a  rule,  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory. Leaves  and  leaf-bearing  branches  fur- 
nish only  in  exceptional  cases  a  basis  for  the 
determination  of  the  genera,  as  there  are  recent 
genera  from  dilTerent  families  in  which  the  leaf- 
ing branches  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all  by 
their  outward  appearances. 

It  is  no  better  with  the  fossil  woods,  for  it  is 
known  that  fragments  of  wood  having  the  struc- 
ture of  living  conifers  are  found  in  ever}-  state 
of  preservation  throughout  the  entire  series  of 
geologic  formations  from  the  ^Middle  Devonian 
upward.  The  great  hopes  entertained  that  they 
would  furnish  important  results  have,  according 
to  Solms-Lanbach,  not  materialized,  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  structure  which  characterizes  sec- 
ondary growth  in  thickness  in  Conifer;p.  More- 
over, the  Cordaites,  which  stand  between  the 
Cycadacea"  and  Coniferoe.  have  a  woody  struc- 
ture distinguishable  only  in  entire  sections  of  the 
stem.  Goppert's  example  in  dealing  with  the 
fossil  woods  has  been  followed,  and  they  are  di- 
vided into  general  groups  according  to  their  re- 
semblances to  the  wood  of  modern  genera,  as: 
Araucaroxylon  (Dadoxylon),  like  wood  of  Nor- 
folk Pine — Araucaria:  Pissodendron  :  Cupress- 
oxylon,  like  wood  of  cypress;  Pityo.x^don,  like 
wood  of  pine:  Cedroxylon.  like  wood  of  cedar; 
Taxoxylon,  like  wood  of  yew.  Of  these,  Taxoxy- 
lon  is  known  only  from  the  Tertiary ;  Cupress- 
(ixylon  occurs  only  from  the  Chalk  onward; 
pine  and  cedar  woods  only  from  the  Tertiary  on- 
ward. Araucaroxylon  and  Pissodendron  are  the 
only  types  of  coniferous  wood  found  in  the 
Paleozoic  formations.  To  Araucaroxylon  prob- 
ably belongs  the  wood  of  the  Carboniferous  pines 
and  Dawson's  species  of  Dadoxylon  and  Ormoxy- 
lon,  from  the  Canadian  Middle  Devonian.  But 
the  wood  of  Cordaites  has  also  the  Araucaroxy- 
lon structure.  Tlie  presence  of  true  Conifera; 
with  this  wood  structure  is,  however,  known 
from  the  Carboniferous.  The  stems  of  Protaxites 
Logani  and  Xematoxylon  erassum,  from  the  Lower 
Devonian  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
were  described  by  Dawson  as  the  oldest  Conifer 
remains,  are  now  considered  to  be  remains  of 
alga;. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  conifers  origi- 
nated in  the  Arctic  region,  from  whence  they 
have  spread  over  the  globe.  The  pines  (Pinus) 
appeared  first  in  the  European  early  Cretaceous 


beds,  where  their  cones  are  found,  and  they  be- 
came very  abundant,  in  the  Tertiary.  The  tirs 
are  known  from  the  .Jurassic  of  Spitzbcrgen  and 
Siberia,  and  the  cedars  date  also  from  the  .Iiiras- 
sic.  The  .\raucarians,  to  which  belong  also  the 
•TaxodiiC  (liald  Cypress)  and  the  Sequoiie  (Red- 
wood), are  tliouglit  to  be  represented  by  the 
gigantic  Walchia  of  Permian  age.  The  ty|)ical 
-Uncrican  bald  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum), 
\\hich  abounds  in  the  swamps  of  Florida,  occurs 
as  the  same  species  in  the  Miocene  of  Middle 
Europe.  The  Voltzias,  so  common  in  the  Trias- 
sic  sandstones  of  Germany,  may  also  belong  to 
the  Taxodiip. 

The  cypress  appears  in  the  Triassic  with  a 
form  extremely  similar  to  a  genus  now  found 
only  in  Africa — Widdringtonia.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  junipers,  and  others,  make  their 
earliest  appearance  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Green- 
land, and  are  found  in  later  formations — Upper 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary — of  Jliddle  Europe,  an 
indication  of  the  migration  they  made  with  the 
passing  of  geologic  time.  Salisburias  are  to-day 
represented  by  a  single  living  type,  the  famous 
ginkgo  (q.v.),  which  was  first  known  in  the 
cultivated  state  in  the  groves  of  Chinese  tem- 
ples. Ginkgo  is  the  last  descendant  of  a  once 
great  race,  with  ancestors  that  reach  back  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  nourished,  dur- 
ing those  periods,  from  the  Triassic  onward,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spitzbergen  and 
Siberia,  etc. 

BiBLiOGRAniY.  Dawson,  "The  Fossil  Plants 
of  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  Formations 
of  Canada,"  Canadinn  Groloiiical  (S'Hrrcy  (Otta- 
wa, 1881,  1882)  ;  Gijppcrt,  "Jtonograiihie  der 
fossilen  Coniferen,"  Xaturkinidige  VerhandUnge 
ran  de  Hollandsche  Maatschai>pij  der  Weten- 
schappen,  te  Haarlem,  ser.  2,  vol.  vi.  (Leyden, 
1850)  ;  Zittel  and  Schimper,  Handbuch  der 
PaliJontoJofiie.  part  ii.  (Leipzig,  1879-8.5)  ;  same, 
French  edition  (Paris.  Munich,  and  Leipzig, 
1887)  :  H.  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Fossil  Bot- 
aufi  (Oxford,  1801).  For  illustrations,  see 
AR.\rc.\RiA ;  Pines,  etc. 

CONIINE  (from  Lat.  conium,  Gk.  Ki>v£iov, 
hdncion.  hemlock).  C5H.7N.  The  active  alka- 
loid principle  of  hemlock,  the  seeds  of  the 
spotted  hemlock  plant  (Conium  maculatum,  Lin- 
ne).  Being  a  volatile  substance,  coniine  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  distilling  with 
water  which  contains  a  little  soda  in  solution; 
coniine  then  passes  over  with  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  but,  when  purified  by  re- 
distillation, it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, oily  liquid  having  a  penetrating  hemlock- 
like odor,  commuiiicatiiig  a  liurning  .sensation  if 
ap]died  to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  ener- 
getic poison.  It  has  a  poAverful  alkaline  reaction 
and  precipitates  metallic  oxides  from  many  salts. 
Strong  sul])huric  acid  causes  its  compounds  to 
assume  tirst  a  purple-red  and  then  an  olive- 
green  color,  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood-red 
color  that  fades  into  an  orange.  It  is  mod- 
erately soluble  in  water,  its  solutions  having 
the  propertv  of  turning  the  plane  of  pohnrized 
light  to  the' right.     If  pure,  it  boils  at  107°  C. 

The  chief  physiological  effect  of  coniine  is  .a 
powerful  depression  of  all  motor  nerves,  begin- 
ning at  their  periphery  and  gradually  ascending 
to  the  spinal  cord.  As  a  result,  all  motion, 
voluntary  and  reflex,  is  paralyzed,  although  the 
muscles  are  not  afl'ected.     This  leads  to  enfeeble- 
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ment  of  the  respiration  and  finally  causes  death 
by  asphyxia.  The  symptonis  of  coiiiine  poisoning 
are  increasing  heaviness  in  the  legs  and  feeble- 
ness in  the  arms,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupils,  difliculty  in  swallowing  and  breathing, 
and  linally,  loss  of  the  voice.  As  coniine  has- 
no  action  on  the  brain,  consciousness  is  pre- 
served until  the  end.  The  following  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action: 
One  drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed 
it  in  nine  minutes;  three  drops  employed  in 
the  same  way  killed  a  strong  cat  in  a  minute  and 
a  half;  while  live  drops,  poured  into  the  throat 
of  a  small  dog,  began  to  act  in  30  seconds,  and 
in  as  many  more  motion  and  respiration  had 
ceased.  In  a  case  of  coniine  poisoning,  emetics 
and  the  stomach-pump  sliould  be  employed  as 
early  as  possible;  the  patient's  feet  should  be 
kept  warm,  a  stimulant  injected  subcutaneously, 
and  artificial  respiration  employed.  Coniine  is 
but  rarely  used  as  a  therajieutic  agent  in  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  useful  effect  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  spas- 
modic diseases,  like  whooping-cough,  lockjaw,  or 
epilepsy.     See  Hemlock. 

Chemically,  coniine  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
dextro-rotary  modification  of  a-propyl-piperidine, 
its  formula  being  represented  by  the  following 
graphic  scheme : 

CH, 


H.C 


Is'H 


(';h.ch..ch,ch. 


Coniine 

The  artificial  preparation  of  coniine  was  the 
first  synthesis  of  an  optically  active  alkaloid. 
See  also  the  article  Ai.k.\i.oid.s. 

CO'NINCK.     See  Ko.mnck. 

CON'INGSBY.  OR  The  New  Generation. 
A  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1844).  The  plot 
is  slight,  and  the  interest  of  the  novel  is  found 
in  its  political  satire. 

CO'NINGTON,  JoHX  (1825-09).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar,  born  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  studied  at  Rugbv,  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  18.38-4.3,  and  at  .Magdaleii  College,  Oxford,  in 
1843-46,  and  in  1840  liecame  a  fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College.  In  1840  he  read  law  with  much 
lunvillingness  for  six  months,  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  and  thereupon  returned  to  the 
university.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  Morn- 
inff  Chronicle  of  London  during  1849-50.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  at  Oxford,  that  professorship  hav- 
ing just  been  founded  by  Corpus  Christi.  His 
tenure  of  the  post,  continued  until  his  death,  -was 
markedly  successful,  and  his  'imposing  personal- 
ity' extended  his  influence  far  beyond  his  large 
circle  of  immediate  pupils.  His  interests  in  con- 
nection with  Latin  studies  were  comparatively 
restricted.  He  cared  little  for  ancient  history, 
antiquities,  or  for  many  authors,  even  such  great 
writers  as  Lucretius,  Ciiesar,  Livy.  and  Cicero. 
But  as  a  minute  and  careful  interpreter  of  the 
more  strictly  literary  aspects  of  Vergil,  Horace, 
and  Persius,  and  as  an  accurate,  fluent,  and 
generally  very  readable  translator  of  all  three, 
he  gained  a  justly  high  repute.  His  transla- 
tion (1866)  of  the  JEncid  in  the  ballad  metre  of 
Scott,  though  questioned  by  scholars  as  a  repre- 


sentation of  the  manner  of  Vergil,  is  a  vital 
piece  of  work,  and  has  been  much  read.  The  ren- 
derings (1803)  of  the  C'armina  of  Horace,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Hatune  Epistultr  and  Ars  Poct- 
ica  of  the  same  author  (1809),  won  the  critical 
esteem  of  the  learned.  His  most  important  work 
is  his  edition  of  Vergil,  begini  in  conjunction 
with  Goldwin  Smith,  and  finished  by  Prof.  Hen- 
ry jS'ettleship  {!'.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera.  The 
Works  of  Virqil,  with  a  Commentary,  3  vols., 
1858-70;  4th  ed..  1881-4).  His  edition  of  Persius, 
with  a  remarkably  idiomatic  prose  translation, 
appeared  in  1872.  He  was  also  a  Greek  scholar 
of  fine  attainments,  and  knew  by  heart  the 
dramas  of  .Esehylus,  whose  Agamemnon  and 
Choephori  he  edited  (the  former,  with  a  verse- 
translation  and  notes,  1848;  the  latter.  1857). 
Consult  The  M iscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Co- 
nington,  edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (London,  1872), 
which  contains  a  memoir  by  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 

CONINXLOO,  ko'ninks-lo'.  A  family  of 
Flemish  painters,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Gilles  van  Coninxloo  ( 1544-C.1607 ) .  called  the 
Younger.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  and  studied 
under  Pieter  Cock  and  Mostaert,  but  derived  his 
chief  preparation  in  France  and  Italy,  making  a 
specialty  of  landscape-painting.  But  two  signed 
pictures  by  him  exist,  both  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vicuna.  Coninxloo  is  kno\\ii,  with 
I?Ies  and  Gassel,  as  one  of  the  few  sixteenth- 
century  artists  who  jiainted  landscape  otherwise 
than  as  a  background  for  figures. 

CO'NItJM.     See  Hemlock. 

CONJUGAL  RIGHTS.  The  rights  which  a 
husband  or  wife  possesses  to  the  companionship, 
society,  service,  and  affection  of  the  other.  For 
any  unlawful  invasion  of  these  rights  by  a  third 
party,  the  injured  spouse  has  a  claim  against 
the  wrong-doer.  One  who  alienates  the  affection 
of  a  wife  from  her  husband  is  liable  to  him  in 
damages;  and  in  many  of  the  United  States  the 
same  liability  is  incurred  by  a  woman  vvho 
alienates  a  husband's  afl'eetions  from  his  wife. 
\  spouse  who  violates  conjugal  rights  may 
thereby  afford  the  other  a  valid  ground  for 
divorce.  Such  misconduct,  however,  does  not 
give  to  the  innocent  spouse  the  right  to  inflict 
chastisement,  or  to  imprison  the  otl'cnder,  or  to 
obtain  a  decree  for  restoration  of  the  conjugal 
relation.  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
.States  the  courts  have  declared  that  they  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  compel  cohabitation  where 
one  party  to  the  marital  relation  withdraws 
from  the'society  of  the  other  Avithout  justifiable 
cause,  nor  to  decree  a  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  withheld.  See  Con.\BiT.\TTON ;  Hu.sb.\nd 
AND  Wife;  Marriage:  and  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

CONJUGA'TiE,    or    Pond    Scums.      See   Al- 

o.i: ;  (_'in.oi!OPiiYCE-E. 

CONJUGATE  (Lat.  conjugatus,  p.p.  of  coit- 
jugare.  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
jugare,  to  yoke,  from  jugiim,  yoke;  connected 
with  Gk.  iv-^bv,  -ygon,  OChurcli  Slav,  igo,  Lith. 
fungus,  Goth,  fulc,  Icel.  ok,  AS.  geoc.  Engl,  yoke, 
OHG.  joh,  Ger.  Jocli,  Skt.  yuga,  yoke).  A  term 
signifying  united  in  pairs,  and  having  various 
uses  in  mathematics.  Conjuate  roots  are  num- 
bers, real  or  imaginary,  such  as  a  +  y/j  and 
o— y/j"  or  a+  t)i,  a — hi,  satisfying  a  given  equa- 
tion.   (See  Complex  Number.)    Conjugate  angles 
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are  anv  two  angles  whose  sum  is  360°,  as  10° 
and  3ob°,  400°  and  —40°,  180°  and  180°.  Con- 
jugate pvhi'ts  with  respect  to  a  conie  are  points 
eac'li  of  whieli  lies  on  the  pohir  of  the  other.  (See 
Circle.)  A  conjugate  hyperbola  is  one  which 
has  for  its  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters 
the  conjugate  and  transverse  diameters  of  a 
given  hj-perbola.  The  equations  of  an  hyperbola 
and  its  conjugate  hyperbola  are  related  thus:    If 

-^ '■—  =:  1  be  the  equation  of  the  given  hyper- 
bola, then  -t;  — ^  —  —  1  is  the  equation  of  its 

conjugate.  Conjugate  Jines,  with  respect  to  a  conic, 
are  lines  each  of  which  passes  through  the  pole 
of  the  other.  Conjugate  axes  or  diameters  of  a 
tonic  are  diameters  which  are  conjugate  lines  with 
respect  to  the  conic.  Conjugate  trianylcs  with 
respect  to  a  conic  are  triangles  such  that  the 
sides  of  each  are  the  polars  of  the  vertices  of  the 
other  and  the  vertices  of  each  are  the  poles  of 
the  sides  of  the  other.  Conjugate  points  in  a 
harmonic  range  are  a  pair  of  points  harmonically 
separating  two  others.  Thus,  if  A,  P,  B,  Q,  are 
four  collinear  points  such  that  AP:PB  =  AQ:BQ, 
P  and  Q  are  called  haruionic  conjugates.  Simi- 
larly in  a  harmonic  pencil  of  four  rays  O 
(APBQ),  OP  and  OQ  are  conjugate  rays.  (See 
Aniiakmokic  Ratio.)  Conjugate  elements  of  a 
determinant  (q.v. )  are  those  elements  which  are 
symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal diagonal.  Certain  forms  of  quanties  are 
also  called  conjugate. 

CONJUGATE  FOCUS.     See  Light. 

CONJUGATION  (Lat.  conjugatio,  combina- 
tion, from  coiijiigarr,  to  .yoke  together),  IN 
Plants.  A  kind  of  fertilization,  in  which  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female 
cells  (gametes) .  It  is  restricted  to  certain  low- 
forms  of  alg!E  and  fungi  (qq.v.).  See  Fertil- 
ization. 

CONJUGATION.  A  term  in  grammar  ap- 
plied to  a  connected  view  or  statement  of  the 
changes  of  form  that  a  verb  (q.v.)  undergoes  in 
its  various  relations.  (See  Inflection'.)  The 
forms  usually  included  under  this  term  are  those 
■  that  serve  to  mark :  ( 1 )  Person,  or  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  speaker,  the  spoken-to,  and  the 
spoken-of:  as  (T)  write,  (thou)  writcst,  (he) 
writes.  (2)  Number;  as  (.John)  lorites,  (they) 
write.  ( 3 )  Tense,  or  time ;  as  ( 1 )  torite,  tiyrote, 
have  icritten,  shall  icrite.  (4)  Mood,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  action  is  presented.  When 
the  action  is  simply  asserted,  it  is  the  indicative 
mood,  as  (he)  irrote:  when  put  as  a  supposition 
or  condition,  it  is  the  conditional  or  subjunctive 
mood,  as  if  he  icrote.  The  imperative  mood  ex- 
presses a  command  or  request,  and  is  generally 
used  only  in  the  second  person,  as  write.  The 
infinitive  mood  expresses  the  action  without  limi- 
tation of  any  kind — to  irritc:  as  it  makes  no 
affirmation,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  verb, 
but  a  kind  of  abstract  noun.  The  two  participles, 
the  one  expressing  the  action  as  in  progress 
Urriting] ,  the  other  as  completed  (irritten), 
may  be  classed  with  the  infinitive,  as  not  affirm- 
ing an\-thing.  The  infinitive  and  the  participles 
are  sometimes  called  verbals.  In  opposition  to 
the  infinitive  and  the  participles,  the  other  parts 
of  the  verb  are  called  finite.  (.5)  Voice,  or  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive   (see  Verb)  ; 


as  (he)  iirote  (the  letter),  (the  letter)  was 
written    (by  him) . 

In  English,  and  in  nuist  modern  Kuropciui 
languages,  the  greater  part  of  these  distinctions 
are  indicated  by  separate  words;  in  Sanskrit, 
Creek,  and  Latin  they  were  nearl.y  all  indicated 
by  prefi.xes  and  suffixes,  or  other  modifications  of 
the  word  itself.  The  nature  and  origin  of  these 
modifications  are  considered  under  the  head 
Inflection.  All  verbs  do  not  take  the  sauie 
changes,  even  in  the  same  language.  Although 
the  suffixes,  e.g.,  may  have  originally  been  the 
same,  yet  they  underwent,  in  course  of  time, 
diflferent  kinds  of  corruption  or  obliteration,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  sounds  in  the 
root  verb.  This  leads  to  the  verbs  of  a  language 
being  arranged  in  difl'erent  classes  or  conjuga- 
tions. In  Latin,  for  instance,  granuiiarians 
recognize  four  conjugations,  and  verbs  lliat  can- 
not be  brought  into  any  class  are  called  irregular 
verbs. 

In  English  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  the 
inflections  of  verbs;  thus,  /  love  becomes  in  the 
past  tense  7  loved,  and  in  the  passive  voice  [ 
am  loved;  while  he  shakes  becomes  he  shook  and 
he  was  shaken.  Verbs  that,  like  lore,  take  d 
(or  ed — sometimes  t)  in  their  past  tense  and 
past  participle  form  one  class  or  conjugation, 
and  those  resembling  shake  in  their  changes  form 
another.  The  former  class  is  by  far  the  more 
numerous ;  but  the  latter  includes  the  most  com- 
monly used  and  oldest  verbs  in  the  language. 
The  mode  of  change  seen  in  shake,  shook,  .shaken 
is  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  other, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  old  conjuga- 
tion, but  more  generally  the  'strong"  conjugation, 
the  other  being  the  new  or  weak.  The  termi- 
nology reguliir  and  irregular  is  incorrect.  The 
verbs  belonging  to  tlie  old  conjugation  are  all  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  are  primitive  or  root  verbs; 
while  derivative  verbs  belong  to  the  other  class. 
Verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation  are  pretty  uniform 
in  taking  d  or  ed,  although  after  certain  sounds 
the  d  is  of  necessity  pronounced  as  t,  and  is  some- 
times replaced  by  that  letter  in  writing — dreamt 
For  the  vowel  change  in  the  strong  conjugation, 
see  Abl.\ut.  For  furtlier  information  on  tlie  con- 
jugation of  English  verbs,  consult:  Lounsbury, 
English.  Language,  rev.  ed.  (New  York,  1894); 
Emerson,  Historg  of  the  English  Language  (New 
York,  1804)  ;  'Skeat,  Principles  of  English 
Etymology,  vol.  i.  (London.  1887)  ;  and  for 
language  in  general,  Strong.  Logeman,  and 
Wheeler,  Lntrodaetion  to  the  Study  of  the  His- 
tory of  Language  (New  York,  1891).  See  Graii- 
M.\R  and  Inflection. 

CONJUNCTION  (Lat.  conjunctio,  from  con- 
jungere,  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together + 
jungcrc,  to  join:  connected  with  Lat.  juguin, 
yoke).  One  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or  classes 
into  which  grammarians  divide  words.  Conjunc- 
tions serve  the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences, 
parts  of  sentences,  and  single  words :  as  'Day 
ends  and  night  begins.  William  and  John  learn 
Latin.  Charles  and  .James  carried  the  basket 
between  them.'  In  the  first  sentence,  and  con- 
nects two  separate  affirmations  into  one  com- 
pound sentence.  The  same  is  true  in  the  second 
— the  separate  affirmations  being.  'William  learns 
Latin.'  and  '.John  learns  Latin.'  In  the  third 
sentence,  and  connects  only  the  two  words 
'Charles'  and  '.Tames,'  as  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of    either   of    them    alone    that    he    'carried    the 
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basket.'  In  most  cases,  however,  it  can  be  shown 
that,  logically  at  least,  two  allirmations  are  in- 
volved, and  tliat  the  conjunction  really  connects 
the  allirmations.  Conjunctions  may  also  connect 
paragraphs.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  con- 
junctions from  adverbs.  In  fact,  conjunctions 
were  all  originally  other  parts  of  speech ;  and  the 
greater  jjart  of  them  are  still  really  adverbs,  and 
owe  their  conjunctive  efl'ect  to  their  significa- 
tion as  adverbs.  In  and  and  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  meaning,  we  now 
attend  only  to  the  conjunctive  effect;  or  is  a 
shortened  'form  of  the  pronominal  adjective 
other;  and  nor  is  or  with  the  negative  prefixed. 
In  such  a  sentence  as,  'I  believe  that  you  are 
wrong,'  that  is  the  demonstrative  pronomi,  equiv- 
alent to — I  believe  this,  viz.  'you  are  wrong.' 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  corresponding  words 
in  other  languages:  Ger.  dass,  Ft.  quf,  Lat.  quod 
(for  the  relatives  were  originally  demonstrative 
pronouns) .  All  the  rest  might  be  called  adverbial 
conjunctions,  or  conjunctive  adverbs;  as,  'He  is 
industrious;  therefore  he  is  happy' — that  is,  'he 
is  happy  for  that.'  This  adverb,  or  adverbial 
phrase,  expressive  of  the  cause  of  the  happiness, 
by  referring  us  back  for  its  meaning  to  the 
former  assertion,  has  the  effect  of  connecting 
the  two  assertions  in  the  mind.  Again,  'The 
messenger  arrived  irhilc  he  was  speakmg.'  Here 
while  is  equivalent  to  at  the  time  at  which  (he 
was  speaking).  As  an  adverbial  phrase,  this 
simply  indicates  the  time  of  the  act  of  'arriving'; 
hut  as  it  also  expresses  that  the  speaking  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  thus  conjoins  the 
two  assertions. 

The  most  important  distinction  among  conjunc- 
tions will  be  seen  in  the  following  pair  of  sen- 
tences : 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  rose. 
The  moon  rose,  as  the  sun  went  down. 

The  fir.st  (compound)  sentence  contains  two 
simple  sentences  or  assertions,  linked  together, 
yet  each  standing  on  an  independent  footing;  the 
two  are  joined  on  terms  of  equality,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  be  coordinate,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion is  called  a  coordinating  conjunction.  In  the 
second  (complex),  the  last'  clause,  though  a 
granunatical  sentence,  contains  no  logical  propo- 
sition, no  assertion  made  for  its  own  sake,  but 
merely  states  a  fact  as  a  modifying  circumstance 
with  "regard  to  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
first  clause.  The  sentence  of  the  second  clause  is 
therefore  suhordinate  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  conjunction  that  marks  the  relation  is  a 
subordinating  conjunction. 

CONJUNCTION.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the 
aspects  (q.v.)  of  the  planets.  Two  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the 
same  longitude — that  is,  when  the  same  per- 
V  pendicular  to  the  ecliptic  passes  through  both. 
If  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  latitude 
— that  is,  if  they  are  both  equally  far  north  or 
south  of  the  ecliptic — they  appear  from  the  earth 
to  be  in  the  same  spot  of  the  heavens,  and  to 
cover  one  another.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
an  eclipse  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
>n  occultation  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a 
star.  The  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  at 
the  period  of  new  moon.  In  the  case  of  inferior 
planets,  like  ilercury  and  Venus,  which  revolve 
in  orbits  interior  to  that  of  the  earth,  there  is 
an  inferior  conjunction  when  the  planet  is 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  a  superior 


when  the  sun  is  between  the  earth  and  the 
planet.  In  general,  a  heavenly  body  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  earth  and  in  a  line  with  the  sun;  and 
it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  the  earth  being  in  a 
line  between  it  and  the  sun.  Planets  are  invisible 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  except  in  rare 
cases  when  an  inferior  planet  passes  over  the 
sun's  disk,  and  may  be  seen  as  a  speck  on  its 
surface.  The  foregoing  has  reference  to  geocen- 
tric conjunctions,  or  such  as  are  seen  from  the 
earth.  Heliocentric  conjunctions  are  analogous 
planetary  arrangements,  such  as  could  be  seen 
by  a  supposed  observer  on  the  sun.  In  observing 
a  conjunction,  eclipse,  or  occultation.  from  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  observa- 
tion to  what  it  would  be  if  made  from  the  earth's 
centre.  By  this  means,  the  exact  times  of  con- 
junction are  more  accurately  fixed,  and  the 
observations  of  one  astronomer  made  available 
to  every  other,  wherever  he  may  be  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Grand  conjunctions,  in  astrology,  are 
those  where  several  stars  or  planets  are  found 
together.  Chinese  history  records  one  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tehuenhiu  (B.C.  2514-'243G) , 
which  astronomers  calculate  to  have  actuallj^ 
taken  ])lacc. 

CONJUNCTION,  or  Synapiie.  In  nmsic,  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  old  system 
of  tuning  the  seven-stringed  lyre.  The  new  sys- 
tem, which  came  into  use  with  the  eight-stringed 
lyre,  was  called  up/jovia,  harmonia,  harmony.  See 
Gkeek  Mi'.sic. 

CONJUNC'TIVI'TIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  con- 
junctiva, connective  membrane,  from  Lat.  con- 
junctivus,  connective,  from  conjungcre,  to  join 
together).  Ophthalmia,  or  Ophthalmitis.  An 
inllanmiation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  mucous 
membrane  that  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
The  disease  occurs  in  several  distinct  varieties, 
which  are  separately  described  below: 

Acute  Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  variety  are  redness  of  the  surface 
of  the  eyes  (the  redness  being  superficial,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color,  and  usually  diffused  in 
patches),  sensations  of  inieasiness,  stiffness  and 
dryness,  with  slight  pain,  especially  when  the 
eye  is  exposed  to  the  light;  an  increased  dis- 
charge, not  of  tears,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  but  of  mucus,  which  at  first  is  thin, 
but  soon  becomes  opaque,  yellow,  and  thicker; 
pus  (or  matter,  as  it  is  popularly  termed) 
being  seen  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  between 
the  eyelashes  along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  which 
it  gliies  together  during  the  night.  The  disease 
results  from  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  and  dust; 
it  may  be  epidemic  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
probably  from  bacterial  infection;  or  it  may  be 
transmitted  by  contact  with  articles  used  by 
those  having  the  disease;  or  finally  may  follow  or 
occur  during  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  in- 
fluenza, hay  fever,  or  coryza. 

ChronicCatarriial  Conjunctivitis.  This  is 
probably  the  most  conunon  disease  of  the  eye 
and  usually  occurs  in  adults,  generally  involving 
both  eyes.  "  It  often  lasts  a  long  time,  frequently 
on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  appearance.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  are:  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
improper  hygienic  surroundings,  irritation  by 
dust  or  smoke,  insufficient  sleep,  abuse  of  alcohol. 
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and   eye-strain.      Tlie    conjunctiva     is    red    and 
smooth,  the  secretion  is  but  slightly  increased. 

FoLLicuLAK  Conjunctivitis.  This  is  an  obsti- 
nate form  of  chi-onio  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  the  small  follicles  or  gran- 
ular swellings  which  form  under  its  inlluonce 
upon  the  lower  lids.  It  closely  resembles  tra- 
choma (see  (Sranuhir  Conjuiictivilis,  below), 
commonly  caled  "granular  lids.'  and  some  even 
maintain  that  they  are  identical.  Those  who 
differ  from  this  op'inion  assert  that  the  follicles 
in  follicular  conjunctivitis  disappear  after  a  few 
weeks'  treatment,  while  in  trachoma  there  are 
persistent  changes  in  tlie  conjunctiva. 

Acute  Purulent  Conjunctivitis  of  Adults, 
or  Gonurrhaal  OphtJitihiiia.  This  differs  from 
tatarrhal  conjunctivitis  in  the  severity  of 
its  snnptoms  and  in  its  exciting  causes.  It  is  a 
violent  form  of  inllammation  of  the  conjunctiva; 
is  accompanied  with  a  thick,  purulent  discharge 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  is  very  apt  to 
occasion  loss  of  vision.  It  begins  Avith  the  same 
sjTuptoms  as  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  in  a 
very  exaggerated  form.  The  conjunctiva  rapidly 
becomes  intensely  red,  and  soon  appears  raised 
from  the  sclerotic  by  the  elTusion  of  serum  be- 
tween them,  projectiiig  around  the  cornea,  which 
remains  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  pit.  Similar 
effusion  takes  place  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  eyelids,  causing  them  to  project 
forward  in  large,'  livid,  convex  masses,  which 
often  entirely  conceal  the  globe  of  the  eye.  These 
symptoms  arc  accompanied  by  severe  burning 
pain,  tenderness  of  the  eye,  some  constitutional 
symptoms,  and  slight  fever.  When  the  disease 
is  unchecked,  it  is  liable  to  produce  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  cornea,  with  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humor  and  protrusion  of  the  iris;  and, 
even  when  these  results  do  not  follow,  vision  is 
often  destroyed  by  permanent  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

The  disease  is  unquestionably  contagious,  ajid 
arises  from  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charge or  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  eye ;  and 
hence  is  most  connnon  in  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease  from  which  this  variety  obtains  its 
specific  name.  It  may  be  conveyed  directly  to 
the  eye,  or  by  means  of  towels  or  other  articles 
used  by  such  a  person.  It  is,  moreover,  often 
occasioned  by  the  disgusting  practice,  adopted  by 
the  poorer  classes,  of  bathing  the  eyes  in  human 
urine,  under  the  idea  that  by  this  procedure 
they  strengthen  the  sight. 

Purulent  Conjunctivitls  of  Infants,  or 
Ojihthidniin  Xeoiiatoriim.  This  usually  appears 
about  the  third  day  after  birth.  Its  importance 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  until  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  edges  of  the  lids  appear 
red  and  glued  together,  and  the  eye,  when  the 
lids  are  separated,  shows  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  conjunctiva.  The  disease,  if  not  checked, 
progresses  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  adults. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  with  proper  care  the  sense  of  sight  is 
seldom  impaired,  provided  the  disease  has  not 
extended  to  the  cornea  before  medical  aid  is 
sout'ht.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  result  of 
gonorrheal  infection  of  the  eyes  from  the  mother 
during  birth.  It  is  practically  preventable  by 
the  use  of  Credo's  method  of  cleansing  the  ey.es 
immediately  after  birth,  and  putting  one  drop  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each 
eye.     This  is  a  routine  practice  in  many  of  the 


maternity  hospitals,  and  has  done  nnicli  in  these 
institutions,  and  among  t.lie  better  classes,  to 
diminish   the   frc(iucncy   of   the  affection. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  must 
be  left  entirely  to  a  competent  physician,  whose 
advice  should  be  sought  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  nattire  of  the  case. 

Dii'imiEiiiTic  Conjunctivitis  and  Croupous 
Conjunctivitis.  These  are  forms  caused  by  the 
bacillus  of  diphtheria. 

Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis,  called  also 
Pustular  Conjunctivitis,  or  Scrofulous  Ophthal- 
mia. This  occurs  in  children,  especially  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  suffer  from  the  tuberculous  or 
so-called  scrofulous  diathesis  or  constitution. 
The  most  prominent  symptom  is  extreme  intol- 
erance of  light,  the  lids  being  kept  spasmodically 
closed.  When  they  are  forcibly  separated,  a 
slight  vascularity,  usually  stopping  at  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  is  observed,  and  at  or  about  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  cornea  and  scle- 
rotic small  opaque  pimples  or  jmstules  ai)i>ear. 
The  treatment  consists  (I)  in  improving  the 
general  health,  and  (2)  in  local  apjilications. 
This  form  of  disease,  being  dependent  on  con- 
stitutional causes,  is  often  very  obstinate,  and 
is  always  liable  to  recur. 

Granular  Conjunctivitis,  or  Trachoma,  pop- 
vdarly  known  as  'granular  lids.'  This  is  a  con- 
tagious affection  of  the  eye,  conve.yed  by  means 
of  the  secretion.  The  contagion  is  most  fre- 
quently carried  by  towels,  etc.,  used  in  common 
by  many  persons,  and  so  the  disease  is  found 
chiefly  in  crowded  and  dirty  houses,  in  schools, 
barracks,  etc.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in 
Arabia,  Egv'.pt,  and  the  lowlands  of  Europe.  In 
this  country  the  negro  race  is  comparatively 
seldom  affected  by  it.  The  disease  has  been  called 
Eg;^'ptian  ophthalmia  on  account  of  its  importa- 
tion into  Europe  from  Egypt  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  The  Irish  and  Jews  are  especially 
liable  to  the  affection.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  varying  degree  of  dread  of  light,  itching  and 
burning  "of  the  lids,  pain,  flow  of  tears,  and 
trouble  with  sight.  The  lids  are  swollen,  the 
upper  droo])ing;  there  is  a  variable  amount  of 
muco-purulcnt  discharge.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  and  fornix,  or  fold  between  lids  and  eye- 
balls, is  red,  thickened,  and  covered  with  many 
small  papilhe,  or  velvety  elevations,  or  by  gran- 
ules which  are  round,  translucent,  and  yellow 
or  grayish.  After  a  time,  scar  tissue  forms  and 
the  papilla?  and  granules  disappear.  The  disease 
may  be  acute,  but  usually  begins  gradually  and 
lasts  for  years.  It  is  liclieved  by  some  that  the 
cases  in  which  the  granulations  give  few  or  no 
symptoms,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  inilamma- 
tion,  are  not  contagious.  The  dangerous  com- 
plications are  ulceration  of  the  cornea  alone  or 
accompanying  a  condition  known  as  pannus.  In 
the  latter,  new  tissue  containing  blood-vessels 
gradually  fomis  until  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea  is  covered,  occasionally  the  whole.  If 
this  disappears  later,  sight  will  be  restored; 
otherwise,  the  new  tissue  causes  permanent  opa- 
city, an  accident  which  may  also  result  from 
corneal  ulceration.     Entropion    (q.v.),  trichiasis 

(q.v. ),  or  ectropion  (q.v.),  or  symblepharon.  a 
cicatricial  adhesion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid 
to  that  of  the  eyeball,  may  follow  trachoma. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  may  require  either 
local  applications  or  surgical  interference.  Pre- 
vention is  most  important.     Persons  having  the 
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disease  should  exercise  great  care  that  others 
may  not  use  their  towels  or  other  toilet  articles, 
wliich  might  serve  tu  convey  it;  ami  in  pulilie 
institutions  cases  should  he  carefully  watched  for 
and   isolated. 

CONJUBY  (from  conjure,  OF.,  Fr.  conjurer, 
from  Lat.  conjurare,  to  swear  together,  from  co»i-, 
together  +  jurare,  to  swear,  from  jus,  law). 
Incantation,  bewitchment,  or  magic.  Specifically, 
the  casting  of  spells,  or  evil  enchantment,  charac- 
teristic of  Afro-American  folk-lore.  See  Magic; 
^Ian,  Science  of. 

CONKOilNG,  EoscoE  (182'J-S8).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  He  was  born  at  Albany,  and 
-after  receiving  an  academic  education,  at  the 
age  of  IV  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  olBce  of 
»5peneer  and  Kernan  at  Utica.  His  first  iden- 
titieation  with  politics  was  in  1848,  when  he 
won  some  reputation  as  a  campaign  sjieaker  by 
making  a  number  of  speeches  in  behalf  of  Taylor 
and  Fillmore.  In  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  the  same  year  became  district  attor- 
iiey  of  Albany  County  by  appointment  of  Gover- 
nor Fish.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Utica,  where 
in  the  next  few  years  he  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawjer  of  ability.  Up  to  1852.  in 
which  year  he  stumped  the  State  for  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Conkling  was  identified  W'ith  the  Whig  Partj',  but 
in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  his  work,  both  as  a  political  manager 
and  an  orator,  contributed  largely  toward  carry- 
ing the  State  for  Fremont  and  Darton.  the  Re- 
publican nominees,  in  1856.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Utica.  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  a  Representative  in  Congress,  serving 
tiiroughout  the  ))eriod  of  the  Civil  War,  except 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  (186.3-65),  during 
which  interval  he  acted  as  a  Judge-Advocate  of 
the  War  Department.  He  was  again  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1865-67.  In  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Conkling  won  national 
<listinction  as  a  debater  and  orator.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  but  vigorously 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  in 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Special  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Reconstruction,  delivering  one  of  the 
strongest  speeches  in  support  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  His  renown  as  an  orator  and 
prominence  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  secured  him  in  1867.  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Judge  Ira  Harris.  Conkling's 
career  in  the  Senate  was  brilliant,  but,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  political  life,  erratic  and  marked 
by  strong  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  by  which, 
rather  than  by  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  of 
liis  party,  he  was  frequently  controlled.  Through 
the  eight  years  of  Grant's  administration  he 
stood  out  as  the  spokesman  of  the  President  and 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Senate.  He  was  active  in  framing 
and  pushing  through  Congress  the  reconstruction 
legislation,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  the  second  Civil  Rights  Act.  in  1875,  and  of 
the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  in  1870.  Conkling  first  ap- 
peared as  a  Presidential  candidate,  receiving 
93  votes.    He  was  one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  bill 


creating  the  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  the 

disputed  election  of  1S7G,  but,  when  its  judgment 
was  announced,  declined  to  vote  fur  its  allirma- 
tion.  Himself  an  ojiponcnl  of  civil-service  reform, 
Conkling  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
reform  element  in  the  Republican  Party.  The  first 
break  with  the  administration  occurred  in  April, 
1877,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
Sherman,  apjjointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  atiairs  of  the  Custom  House.  The  investiga- 
tion brought  to  light  extensive  irregularities  in 
the  service,  showing  in  particular  that  the  Fed- 
eral office-holders  in  New  York  constituted  a  large 
army  of  political  workers,  and  that  their  posi- 
tions were  secured  by  and  dependent  upon  theiF 
faithful  service  in  behalf  of  the  men  holding  the 
principal  Government  offices  in  the  city.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  decided  upon  the  removal  of  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  the  Collector;  Gen.  George  H.  Sharpe. 
the  Surveyor,  and  A.  B.  Cornell,  the  Xaval  Officer 
of  the  Port,  and  in  October,  1877,  sent  nomina- 
tions of  their  successors  to  the  Senate.  Senator 
Conkling  defended  the  displaced  officials,  and, 
through  his  influence  in  the  Senate,  secured  the 
rejection  of  the  new  nominations.  He  succeeded 
in  blocking  all  the  etTorts  of  President  Hayes 
and  Secretary  Sherman  until  January,  1879, 
when,  a  new  lot  of  nominations  having  been  made, 
they  were  confirmed  in  sjjite  of  Conkling's  con- 
tinued opposition.  Early  in  1880  Senator  Conk- 
ling liecame  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  in 
the  Presidency.  How  much  of  his  advocacy  was 
due  to  his  regard  for  Grant,  and  how  much  to 
bis  hostility  to  the  other  leading  two  candidates. 
Sherman,  with  whom  he  had  come  into  conflict 
during  Hayes's  administration,  and  Blaine,  whose 
bitter  political  and  personal  enemy  he  had  been 
for  twent3'-four  years,  can  never  be  known.  The 
(onvention,  by  a  combination  of  the  Blaine  and 
Sherman  interests,  nominated  James  A.  Garfield. 
Conkling  and  the  fatuous  '306'  remained  faithful 
to  Grant  to  the  last,  and  were  allowed  to  name 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  result 
emphasized  Conkling's  hostility  toward  Blaine, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  former's  quarrel  with 
Garfield  and  consequent  retirement  from  political 
life.  Immediately  after  Garfield's  inauguration, 
Conkling  presented  to  the  President  a  list  of  men 
whom  he  desired  to  have  appointed  to  the  Federal 
offices  in  New  York.  Garfield's  appointment  of 
Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  Windom  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  instead  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  whose  appointment  Conkling  had  urged, 
angered  Conkling  and  made  him  unwilling  to 
agree  to  any  sort  of  compromise  with  Garfield  on 
the  New  York  appointments.  Without  consulting 
him.  the  President  nominated  for  Collector  at 
New  York  William  H.  Robertson,  an  anti-Conk- 
ling  man.  Roberston's  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Conkling,  who  claimed  the  right  of  Senators 
to  control  Federal  patronage  in  their  States. 
Conkling  and  his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
immediately  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
and  appealed  to  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
justify  their  course  by  reelecting  them.  After 
an  e.Kciting  canvass.  Conkling  and  Piatt  were 
defeated,  and  Warner  Miller  and  E.  G.  Lapham 
were  chosen  in  their  stead.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  Conkling  spent  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  by 
his   friend.   President   Arthur,  to   succeed  Ward 
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Hunt  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  lie  declined.  Consult: 
Life  and  Lcltcrfi,  edited  bv  A.  R.  Conkling  (New 
York,   1SS9). 

CONN.  An  irresponsible,  gay-spirited  fellow, 
the  leading  character  in  Dion  Boueicault's  play 
The  Shaugliraii. 

CONN,  Hekdert  William  (1859—).  An 
American  zoologist  and  bacteriolgist,  born  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  He  took  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree at  the  Boston  University  and  his  doctorate 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  professor  of  biologj'  at  Wesleyan 
Uni\-ersity  in  Connecticut.  From  1889  to  1897 
he  was  director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.  He  is  consid- 
ered an  authority  on  the  bacteriology'  of  dairy 
products,  in  connection  with  which  he  has  pub- 
lished many  papers,  usually  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.  His 
works  include:  Evolution  of  To-day  (1886)  ;  The 
Living  ^yorU  (1891)  ;  The  Study  of  Germ-Life 
(1897);  Classification  of  Dairy  Baeteria 
(1899):    The  Method  of  Evolution   (1900). 

CONNATJGHT,  kon'n.it  (Ir.  Connacht) . 
The  northwestern  and  smallest  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  bounded  north  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  east  by  Ulster  and  Leinster,  and  south 
by  Muhster  (Map:  Ireland,  B  3).  It  contains 
the  counties  of  Galway.  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscom- 
mon, and  Sligo.  Area,  0807  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1841,  1,420,900;  in  1891,  719,500;  in 
1901,  649.G30. 

CONNAUGHT,  Artiiib  William  Patrick 
Albert,  Duke  of,  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1850 — ).  The  third  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  in 
1866,  and  in  1880  became  a  general  of  brigade. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strath- 
earn  and  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1874,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1879  he  married 
Princess  ^Margaret  Louise,  grandniece  of  the 
Cierman  Emperor  William  I.  He  served  in 
Egypt  in  1882,  became  a  general  in  1893.  and 
from  1893  to  1898  was  in  charge  of  the  per- 
manent camp  at  Aldershot.  In  1896  he  and  his 
wife  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Roberts  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland  in  January,  1900,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  commander  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps. 

CONNEAUT,  kon'ne-at'.  A  village  on  Con- 
neaut  Creek,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  08  miles  northeast  of  Cleve- 
land, and  noted  as  the  landing-place  of  the  first 
white  settlers  of  northern  Ohio  in  1796  (Map: 
Ohio,  .J  2).  It  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern;  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis:  and  the  Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie  and 
Bessemer  railroads,  and  has  a  good  harbor  at  the 
mouth-  of  the  creek,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
It  is  an  important  ore  and  coal  port,  and  has  ex- 
tensive railroad  shops  and  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  canned  goods,  self-sealing  p.ackages, 
bricks,  lumber,  etc.  Conneaut  also  exports  large 
amounts  of  molding  sand  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  electric-light  plant  is  o\vned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  village,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1832.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
S241;  in  1900,  7133. 
Vol.  v.— 20. 


CONNECTICXJT,  k6n-n6t'I-kut  ( Algonquin 
Quinni-ttiL-iit,  long  river).  One  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  United  States;  a  iiorlli 
Atlantic  Coast  State  and  the  southwestcniiiuist 
of  the  New  England  States  (.Map:  United  Slates. 
L  2).  It  is  included  between  latitudes  40°  59' and 
■12°  3'  N.  and  longitudes  71°  47'  and  73°  43'  W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  i\lassaeliusetts, 
on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  sovith  by 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
i'ork.  It  has  an  extreme  length  from  east  lowest 
of  nearly  105  miles,  and  an  average  length  of 
about  95  miles;  an  extreme  width  from  nortli  to 
south  of  76  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  57 
miles,  with  a  total  area  of  4990  square  miles,  of 
which  145  square  miles  are  wafer  surface  and 
4845  square  miles,  or  3.100,800  acres,  are  land. 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union,  only  two  States  being  smaller,  but  it 
ranks  twenty-ninth  in  population.  The  boundary 
lines  between  Connecticut  and  the  adjoining 
States  are  somewhat  irregular,  since  they  depend 
on  old  grants  and  surveys  which  w-ere  very  un- 
systematic. 

Topography.  The  highland  region,  which  com- 
mences in  Vermont  in  the  Green  Mountains  and 
continues  across  Massachusetts  in  tlie  Berkshire 
Hills,  descends  into  Connecticut,  at  first  with  con- 
siderable height ;  but  southward  it  gradually 
loses  its  mountainous  character,  and  as  Long 
Island  Sound  is  approached  it  is  represented  by 
low  hills  only.  In  this  hill  country,  the  streams 
flow  in  most  eases  in  narrow  valleys.  East  of  this 
region  is  the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
with  an  altitude  of  less  than  100  feet  at  the  north 
boundary  of  the  State,  and  less  than  500  feet  over 
a  breadth  of  25  miles.  The  river  leaves  this  de- 
pression at  Middletown.the  depression  continuing 
southwestward  to  the  coast  at  New  Haven,  while 
the  river  flows  southeastward  through  a  hill  coun- 
try to  its  mouth  at  Saybrook.  The  ea-stern  part  of 
the  State  is  hilly,  with  altitudes  exceeding  1000 
feet  near  the  northern  boundary,  and  diminishing 
in  height  southward.  Here  "also  most  of  the 
streams  flow  in  narrow,  deep  valleys. 

In  former  geologic  times  the  area  of  Connecti- 
cut is  believed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
southern  slope  of  a  great  mountain  mass,  whose 
summits  are  perhaps  indicated  by  the  present 
White,  Green,  and  Adirondack  mountains.  Long- 
continued  erosion  of  streams  and  perhaps  of  ice 
reduced  this  region  to  a  plain,  with  low  relief 
and  shallow  stream  valleys.  A  comparative- 
ly recent  tilting  of  the  land  has  slightly  de- 
pressed the  coast  and  elevated  the  interior.  '  This 
has  revived  the  cutting  power  of  the  streams, 
which  are  now  actively  eroding  their  valleys, 
most  of  them  in  hard  rocks,  in  which  slow  prog- 
ress is  made.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is,  how- 
ever, largely  of  relatively  softer  rocks,  which 
have  been  eroded  away  with  greater  rapidity.  In 
recent  geologic  times  the  area  of  the  State  was 
covered  by  the  Laurentian  glacier,  which  did 
much  erosion  and  deposition,  scouring  out  lake 
basins,  and  thus  forming  the  multitude  of  little 
lakes  and  ponds  which  diversify  the  surface,  and 
modifying  the  streams'  courses,"  producing  rapids 
anil  falls,  now  utilized  for  water-power. 

Among  the  highest  points  in  Connecticut  are 
Bear  Mountain,  2355  feet:  Gridlev  Mountain, 
2200  feet:  Riga  Mountain,  all  iii  Salisbury: 
Bradford  ^fountain,  in  Canaan,  1927:  Dutton 
Mountain,   1620  feet,  and  Mount  Ball,   1700,  in 
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Norfolk;  Above  All  Mountain,  1456,  in  Warren; 
i\y  Mountain,  in  Goshen,  1640  feet;  and  Ells- 
worth Hill,  1580  feel,  in  Sharon.  The  coast  of 
Connecticut  is  very  broken  and  irre^mlar,  and 
consists  of  a  succession  of  rocky  points  and 
gravel  or  sandy  beaches.  It  possesses  a  number 
of  good  harbors,  and  the  larger  rivers  have  estu- 
ary-like nioutliS.  The  coast  waters  are  shallow, 
but  usually  deep  enoiigh  to  permit  the  near  ap- 
proach to  land  of  vessels.  Numerous  small 
rocky  islands  skirt  the  shores;  the  largest  island 
on  this  coast  being  Fishers  Island,  oil'  the  mouth 
of  the 'Thames,  which,  while  geographically  be- 
longing to  the  Connecticut  coast,  politically  be- 
longs to  Xew  York. 

The  hydrography  of  Connecticut  is  simple  in 
general  outline,  the  streams  as  a  whole  following 
the  slope  of  land  from  the  north  toward  the 
simth.  Since  this  slope  is  but  a  continuation 
from  the  higher  land  to  the  north,  the  main 
streams  rise  north  of  the  Connecticut  boundary 
and  the  waters  How  in  a  generally  southerly  di- 
rection across  tlie  Slate  and  empty  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  There  are  three  main  river  sys- 
tems: the  Housatonic-Naugatuck  in  the  west; 
the  Connecticut  in  tlie  middle ;  and  the  Thames 
in  the  east.  The  streams  tributary  to  these 
main  ri\ers  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  there  are  many  small  streams  which  have 
a  southerly  direction  and  flow  straight  to  the 
Sound.  The  three  main  rivers  receive  the  drain- 
age of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this 
coast  area.  The  small  streams  are  in  few  eases 
more  than  25  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  course, 
except  the  Quinnipiac,  which  enters  New  Haven 
Harbor,  and  which  has  its  source  well  within 
the  Connecticut  depression.  The  Connecticut 
water-courses  have  in  general  deeply  cut  their 
path  through  the  highlands,  so  that  on  the  main 
streams  the  fall  is  less  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  neighboring  elevations.  The  smaller 
streams,  however,  and  the  larger  ones  in  their 
upper  courses,  furnish  an  enormous  water- 
power. 

Climate  a>'d  Soil..  In  Connecticut  the  aver- 
age annual  temperature  decreases  from  about 
50°  F.  on  the  southern  coast  to  about  48°  in 
the  northeastern  part  and  46°  in  the  north- 
west. In  midwinter  the  average  temperatures 
decrease  from  about  30°  along  the  southern 
coast  to  24°  in  the  northern  part.  In  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  temperature  usually  de- 
scends below  zero  at  times  during  the  winter, 
and  may  even  fall  as  low  as  — 10°  or  — 15°  1'. 
tn  midsunnner  the  average  temperature  is  about 
72°  along  the  southern  coast,  but  increases  to  74° 
in  the  middle  interior,  and  decreases  again  to 
about  70°  in  the  northwest.  During  the  sum- 
mer extreme  temperatures  ranging  from  90°  to 
100°  F.  mav  be  expected  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Connecticut  are  from 
the  westward.  In  the  winter  the  prevailing  wind 
throughout  most  of  the  State  is  from  the  north- 
west, and  in  midsiinniicr  from  the  southwest 
throughout  the  State.  The  general  or  prevailing 
southwest  winds  during  the  summer  months  con- 
siderably lessen  the  land  temperatures  on  the 
southern  coast  and  to  some  distance  inland, 
while  the  prevailing  northwest  winds  during  the 
winter  carry  the  inland  cold  air  to  the  coast. 
The  relative  humidity  varies  from  70  to  80  per 


cent.,  and  is  greater  in  winter  and  less  in  the 
spring  than  at  other  times  of  year.  Through- 
out most  of  the  State  the  average  rainfall  during 
the  year  is  from  45  to  50  inches.  The  jjrecipitu- 
tion  is  quite  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire 
year;  on  the  average  a  little  more  than  5  inches 
falls  during  each  of  the  spring  and  .summer 
months  and  a  little  over  4  inches  during  each  of 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  Tlie  snowfall  varies 
very  much  from  year  to  year,  but  on  an  average 
for  a  series  of  years  about  40  inches  fall  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  there  is  a  ratlier  regular  in- 
crease toward  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to 
50  inches  in  the  nortlieast  corner  and  to  60  inches 
in  the  northwest  corner. 

The  valley  land  of  Connecticut  is  usually  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  has  left  the  hill  land 
rather  thin  in  soil  and  barren,  but  nevertheless 
still  of  great  value  for  fruit,  grass,  and  pasture. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver 
Valley,  as  far  south  .as  iliddletown,  has  a  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soil,  often  with  a  clay  subsoil.  In 
the  soutliern  part  of  the  State,  however,  and 
along  the  coast,  the  soil  is  sandy.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  dark  argillaceous  soil,  and  in  the 
northeast  a  light  gray  loam. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see'  paragraphs  under 
United  States. 

Geology.  The  great  valley  which  extends 
northward  from  New  Haven  to  the  ilassachu- 
setts  boiuidary  is  occupied  by  a  belt  5  to  18  miles 
in  width,  of  Triassic  sandstone,  broken  through 
in  places  by  trap-rocks.  East  and  west  of  this 
valley  crystalline  rocks,  including  granite,  gneiss, 
schist,  slate,  and  limestone,  predominate.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  these  rocks  are  of 
metamorphic  origin  and  represent  the  altered 
product  of  Ordovician  strat.i,  while  the  granite 
and  gneiss  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
probably  belong  to  the  Archa-an.  The  wliok- 
State  lies  witliin  the  region  of  glacial  drift,  and 
a  heavy  mantle  of  sands,  gravels,  and  boulder 
clay  rests  upon  the  rock  formations. 

Mineral  Eesoikces.  Tungsten  ore  is  mined 
near  Long  Hill,  in  Trumbull  townshi]).  liut  there 
are  no  other  metallic  mines  in  operation  at  pres- 
ent, although  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores  are 
known  to  occur.  The  granite  outcrops  on  Long 
Island  Sound  yield  a  good  quality  of  building- 
stone,  and  feldspar  is  produced  at  Brancliville 
and  South  Glastonbury.  Portland  is  noted  for 
its  quarries  of  brownstOTie  (sandstone  I,  large 
quantities  of  which  have  been  consumed  for 
building  purposes  in  the  large  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  iMarble,  limestone,  and  clay  are 
also  produced  at  various  localities.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  Connecticut  has  produced  granite, 
limestone,  and  sandstone  in  quantities  vaiying  in 
aggregate  value  from  a  half-million  to  a  million 
dollars  per  annum.  Connecticut  contains  the 
oldest  iron-mines  in  the  United  States,  the  Salis- 
bury IMine  having  been  o])ened  in  17.32.  The  Con- 
necticut mines  and  furnaces  furnished  valualile 
supplies  of  cannon-balls,  shells,  etc.,  for  the 
Continental  forces  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Fisheries.  The  State  ranks  third  among  the 
New  England  States  in  the  value  of  its  fisheries. 
Their  importance  has  changed  but  little  in  recent 
years,  the  product  remaining  about  constant  at 
.$1,500,000,  while  the  number  of  men  engaged — 
2470  in  1897 — has  decreased  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved methods.     There  has  been  a  decided  de- 
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crease  in  the  nicnliadeii  and  cod  fislieries,  so  tluit 
at  present  tlie  industry  is  almost  wliolly  eonliiied 
to  oyster  -  lishing,  the  product  of  which  was 
valued  at  $1,250,000  in  1807.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  lobster  fisheries,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  .$83,700. 

Agric'iltcre.  With  the  exception  of  the  river 
valleys,  Connecticut  soil  is  not  favorable  to  agri- 
culture. The  surface  is  broken  and  stony,  and 
generally  lacks  fertility.  With  the  development 
of  the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  plains  of  the 
\\'est,  Connecticut,  in  common  with  the  other 
•  New  England  States,  found  market  prices  re- 
duced below  the  point  of  ))rofit,  and  its  farmers 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  occupation  or  improve 
their  methods  of  farming.  Since  1830  there  has 
been  a  continual  decrease  in  the  production  of 
almost  every  staple  crop.  In  1809  the  acreage  of 
com  f47,900)  was  twice  that  of  all  other  cereals, 
and  it  was  the  only  cereal  which  did  not  lose  in 
acreage  during  the  decade.  But  proximity  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  country  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  Connecticut,  and  this,  together  with 
improved  methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  particularly 
the  extensive  application  of  fertilizers,  has  saved 
the  agricultural  interests  from  complete  ruin. 
Hay  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  crop,  the  acre- 
age' (480,000  in  1900)  being  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  total  for  all  otlicr  crops.  To- 
bacco ranks  next  to  hay  in  importance.  The  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  was  begun  in  1040,  if  not 
earlier,  and  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The 
tobacco,  which  is  of  superior  quality  and  of  mild 
flavor,  is  used  chiefly  for  wrappers  for  cigars 
made  from  the  stronger-Havored  Havana  tobacco. 
The  acreftge  for  1899  (10,120)  was  the  largest 
for  any  year  recorded,  and  though  constituting 
but  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  for  all  crops,  returned 
1.3.9  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income.  The  average 
value  of  the  product  per  acre  was  .$303,  exceeding 
the  corresponding  figure  for  any  other  tobacco- 
growing  State.  Vegetables  rank  next  to  tobacco 
in  value  of  product.  The  inlluence  of  the  large  city 
population  of  the  State  on  agriculture  has  been 
to  increase  the  interest  in  dairying  and  vegetable 
and  fruit  raising,  for  which  purposes  the  land  is 
well  adapted.  The  dairy  eov.-s  number  about 
127.000,  and  the  dairy  product  for  1899  exceeded 
in  value  .$7,000,000.  "The  production  of  milk  in- 
creased over  30  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  but 
this  gain  was  some\\hat  ofi'set  by  a  decrease  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  during  the  last  dec- 
ade in  the  number  of  peach  orchards,  but  apple- 
trees  still  constitute  abmit  three-fifths  of  the 
total  number  of  orchard  trees.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  dairy  cows,  horses  are  the  only  kind  of 
farm  stock  showing  an  acttial  increase  during  the 
last  half-century;  swine,  sheep,  and  meat  cattle 
have  greatly  decreased.  Of  the  total  land  sur- 
face of  the  State,  74.6  per  cent,  is  included  in  its 
farms,  and  of  this  but  40  per  cent,  is  improved. 
While  the  farm  area  has  remained  about  con- 
stant for  a  iiuraber  of  decades,  the  percentage  of 
improved  land  has  greatly  decreased,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  decade.  This  curious  fact 
is  explained  by  the  increase  in  dairying,  etc..  as 
stated  above.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is 
8f)  acres.  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
are  operated  by  their  owners,  and  among  those 
rented  the  cash-rent  method  predominates.     The 


fcdlowing  comparative  table  for  the  j'cars  1890 
and  1900  inclu<les  the  more  important  varieties 
of  crops   and   domestic  animals: 


Tear 

Corn 

Potatoes 
(both 
kinds) 

Hay  and 
lorago 

Tobacco 

Misc. 
Tese- 
tablcfl 

1900 
1890 

(acres) 
47,914 
40,445 

(acres) 
27,160 
23,099 

(acres) 
478,655 
511,728 

(acres) 
10,120 
6,331 

(acres) 
11,143 

Tear 

Dairy 
cows 

Meat 
cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

190O 
1890 

126,4.34 
127,892 

90.624 
75,769 

52,676 
43,764 

23,021 
37,652 

46,447 
02,087 

Manufactukes.  Connecticut  is  notably  a 
manufacturing  State,  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  being  engaged  in  that  industry. 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  the  Union, 
it  ranks  eleventh  (1900)  in  the  importance  of  its 
manufactures.  Influential  among  the  factors 
which  have  developed  these  interests  have  been 
the  favorable  geographical  location  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  land  and  water  communication  of  the 
State,  the  water-power  afforded  by  its  streams, 
and  especially  the  inventive  talents  and  industri- 
ous habits  of  its  people.  The  proverbially  inge- 
nious Yankee  is  indigenous  in  Connecticut,  and 
from  an  early  day  has  excelled  in  the  invention 
and  manufacture  of  'Yankee  notions.'  The  names 
of  Colt,  \Miitney,  Goodj-ear,  and  Howe,  among 
others,  suggest  the  State's  prominence  in  the  past, 
while  to-day  more  industries  are  protected  by 
patents  in  Connecticut  than  in  any  other  State; 
and  in  proportion  to  population  the  State  also 
leads  in  the  number  of  patents  received. 

By  the  Twelfth  Census  the  State  surpassed  any 
other  State  in  11  important  industries,  jjroducing 
75  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  ammunition  out- 
put of  the  country:  56  per  cent,  of  the  brass 
manufactures:  03  per  cent,  of  the  clocks;  47  per 
cent,  of  the  hardware;  76  per  cent,  of  the  plated 
and  Britannia  ware;  64  per  cent,  of  tlie  needles 
and  pins.  The  development  of  manufactures  has 
been  steady,  and  the  absolute  gain  was  the  great- 
est from  1800  to  1900,  both^in  the  number  of 
establishments  and  tlie  value  of  the  product.  In 
the  seventeen  most  important  industries  a  ten- 
dency toward  centralization  is  evident,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased 
less  than  5  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade, 
while  the  total  product  has  increased  over  45 
per  cent.  In  certain  industries,  however,  quite 
the  contrary  drift  is  noticeable.  The  textile  and 
the  brass-manufacturing  industries  lead  in  im- 
portance, bu',  the  two  fared  differently  from  1890 
to  1900,  the  product  of  the  former  more  than 
dotibling,  that  of  the  latter  increasing  but 
slightly.  The  influence  of  the  development  of 
cotton-mills  in  the  South  is  probably  reflected 
here,  the  increase  in  the  textile  manufactures 
being  in  the  dyeing,  finishing,  and  silk  products 
— branches  which  have  not  yet  developed  in  the 
South.  The  cotton-mills  of  the  State  are  clus- 
tered on  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Thames 
at  Xorwich.    The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
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tier  of  establishments,  the  number  of  wage-earn-  port  of  New  York,  most  of  tlie  forfij^n  trade  of 
ers,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  products  for  1890  the  State  passing  through  that  city.  Although 
and  1900:  there  are  no  exports  to  foreign  countries  direct 


INDUSTHIE8 

Tear 

Number 
of 
establish- 
ments 

AVITHKR 

number 

of 

W'ap-e- 

Earnera 

Value  of 
pniJucts, 
iii'-luiling 

i.'ustom 
work  and 
repairing 

1900 
1890 

993 
949 

44 
4.6 

10.9 
13.9 

110,346 
89,154 

21,192 
23.8 

62.6 
63.4 

141,281,406 

64,453,603 
45  6 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State 

1900 
1890 

58.3 
56.9 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

.      1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

5 

4 

58 
63 

10 
9 

24 
18 

44 
48 

260 
193 

73 
60 

63 

70 

26 
21 

22 
16 

197 
208 

67 
65 

25 

27 

38 
35 

61 
65 

10 
10 

16 
16 

211 
259 

4,134 
1,443 

12,652 
10,636 

3,929 

2.777 

6,7.55 
4.868 

4.077 
2.162 

12,646 
8,64'3 

5.2C5 
6,005 

12,056 
8.108 

4,491 
4,159 

3,006 
2,245 

32,.587 
31.991 

13.205 
13,220 

3,243 
3,059 

6,514 
4,964 

4,668 
5,069 

2,198 
2,234 

2,7.59 
3,335 

9,748 
6,057 

9,823.712 

Brass  manufacturea:   Total 

3,838,774 

48..526,S68 
22,309,894 

4..545.047 

3,117,186 
6,840.964 

6,274,867 
5  362  620 

2,895,390 
18  991  079 

Fur  hats  (also  hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats,  and  wool  hats) 

13,314,156 

8,093,072 

7,527,017 

16,301,198 

11,995,023 
9,538.397 

7,569,920 
8  246  240 

3,476,398 
.     49,265,752 

Cotton  goods  (including  cotton  small  wares) 

46,757,780 

15,500,842 
15,409,470 

4,043,977 
3,771,567 

12,378,981 
9,788,951 

8  097,218 

9,082,493 

4,539,814 
4,651,402 

4,614,920 
4,053,891 

19  907  960 

12.205.001 

Than  SPORT ATioN  and  Commerce.  The  railroad 
system  of  Connecticut  reached  an  early  develop- 
ment, and  has  been  but  little  extended  in  recent 
years.  In  1900  the  total  mileage  was  1025,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  owned  or  leased  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Company. 
There  were  53,352,000  passengers  carried  during 
the  year;  the  freight  carried  amounted  to  17,- 
393,000  tons.  While  railroad-building  has  re- 
mained for  some  time  almost  stationary,  street 
railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  cross- 
country lines,  show  a  noteworthy  growth.  Tliese 
had  in  1900  reached  a  total  length  of  500  miles, 
having  authorized  capital  stock  amounting  to 
^21,467,000.  Transportation  within  the  State  is 
also  much  helped  by  the  improvement  of  country 
roads,  in  which  enterprise  the  State  aids  the  com- 
munities. 

The  ports  of  entry  are  Hartford,  Fairfield, 
New  Haven.  Stonington.  and  New  London.  There 
is  a  brisk  coastwise  trade,  particularly  with  the 


from  Connecticut,  there  were  foreign  imports  in 
1900  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000,  two-thirds 
of-which  entered  by  the  port  of  Hartford. 

Government.  The, present  Constitution  was 
approved  by  tlie  people  of  the  State  in  1818. 
Twenty-nine  amendments  have  since  been  adopt- 
ed. An  amendment  originates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House  at  the  following  session,  and  in 
turn  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  present 
at  the  town  meetings  held  for  its  consideration. 
Applicants  for  franchise  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  must  be  able  to  read,  and  must  have 
lived  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in 
the  to^\■n. 

Legislature. — General  elections  for  State  offi- 
cers and  the  General  Assembly  are  biennial,  in 
even  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Jtonday  in  November.  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sists of  24  Senators,  elected  from  districts  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  no  town  being  divided  or  part 
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of  a  county  attached  to  any  other  county,  and 
252  Representatives,  elected  from  the  towns,  each 
town  being  permitted  one  or  two  members,  ae- 
cording  as  its  popuhitioii  is  below  or  aliove  5000. 
But  towns  which  had  two  Re])resentatives  prior 
to  the  amendment  of  1874  still  retain  that  number 
without  regard  to  population.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  elected  for  a  two  years'  term,  and 
receive  for  the  regular  session  $300  each  and  mile- 
age. Only  mileage  is  allowed  for  extra  sessions. 
The  Assembly  convenes  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in. January  of  each  odd  year. 

I'Jxcciitive. — The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller  are 
each  elected  for  two  years,  and  have  their  sal- 
aries fi.xed  by  law.  The  Governor's  veto  may  be 
overcome  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House. 
The  Lieutenant-Oovcrnor  presides  in  the  Senate. 

Jiidiciari/. — The  judiciary  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  of  errors,  with  a  chief  justice  and 
four  associate  judges;  a  superior  court  of  six 
judges  (all  the  foregoing  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  appointed  by  the  Assembly  for 
eight  years)  ;  courts  of  common  pleas  for  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  and 
Litchfield  counties,  each  with  one  judge,  except 
in  New  Haven  County,  where  there  are  judges 
respectively  for  the  civil  and  criminal  sides;  a 
district  court  in  Waterbury;  various  city  and 
borough  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

Local  Government. — The  coimties  elect  sheriffs 
who  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  towns 
annually  elect  selectmen  and  other  local  officers. 

Sliitc  Lairs. — Real  estate  acquired  by  a  mar- 
ried woman's  services,  or  conveyed  to  her  for  a 
consideration,  may  be  held  for  her  own  use.  The 
husband  is  trustee  of  a  wife's  personal  estate, 
which  upon  his  death  falls  to  her  or  her  devisees, 
legatees,  or  heirs,  as  though  she  had  never  been 
married ;  and  married  women  may  convey  by 
devise  the  same  as  single  persons,  except  that  a 
husband  (if  he  have  not  abandoned  her)  must 
unite  in  conveying  by  deed.  Divorce  may  be  had 
for  fraudulent  contract,  adultery,  desertion,  and 
neglect  of  duty  for  three  years,  habitual  intem- 
perance, cruelty,  for  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
for  certain  crimes ;  previous  residence  required, 
three  years;  either  party  may  remarrj'.  The  sale 
of  liquor  is  regulated  by  each  towu  in  accordance 
with  local-option  laws.  The  registration  of 
voters  is  required  in  this  State.  Women  may 
vote  in  an  election  for  school  officers.  The  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.  .Judgments  outlaw 
in  seventeen  years ;  notes  and  open  aecoimts  in 
six  years. 

Militia. — There  is  a  total  organized  militia  of 
2774  men — infantry  25S9.  artillery  128 — organ- 
ized into  one  brigade  and  four  regiments.  There 
are  207,000  men  of  military  age,  of  whom  100,- 
500  are  liable  to  military  duty. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  civil-list  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
aggregated  $2,870,856  and  expenditures,  $2,528,- 
514.  The  largest  items  of  expense  were  the  com- 
mon schools  ($454,052)  and  humane  institutions 
($365,684).  The  largest  sources  of  income  were 
tax  on  railroads.  $975,143;  tax  on  savings  banks, 
$418,780;  tax  on  mutual  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, $291,066;  and  inheritance  tax.  $165,930. 
The  total  State  debt,  less  the  civil  list  fimds,  was 
.$2,108,873.  The  tot.nl  indebtedness  of  all  towns, 
cities,  borniighs,  and  counties  of  the  State  was 
$27,024,827,  much  of  which  was  incurred  in  the 


support  of  schools  and  in  the  construction  ot 
roads. 

B.4NKS.  On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  103 
national  banks  within  the  State,  84  of  which 
were  in  active  opcraticm.  The  capital  stuck  ag- 
gregated .$20,540,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$10;390.000.  On  September  5,.  1900,  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $44,304,000  and  the  reserve,  $12,- 
933,000.  On  October  1,  1900,  there  were  eight 
State  banks,  with  resources  amounting  to  $10,- 
279,000;  capital,  $2,340,000;  deposits,  $6,937,- 
279;  and  14  trust  companies  doing  a  banking 
business,  whose  total  resources  aggregated  $11,- 
-108,583;  capital,  $1,775,000;  and"  deposits, 
$8,484,690.  There  were  also  89  savings  banks, 
with  410,342  depositors  and  $183,781,000  depos- 
ited. 

P0PUL.\TI0N.  Population,  in  1637,  800;  in 
1688,  17,000;  in  1755,  133,000—3500  slaves; 
in  1787,  202,000;  in  1800,  251,002;  in  1840, 
309,978;  in  1860,  460,147;  in  1890,  746,258: 
in  1900,  908,420,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute 
increase  during  the  last  decade  exceeds  that  of 
any  previous  decade.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this 
increase  was  among  native  whites  of  foreign- 
horn  parents.  This  class,  together  with  the  for- 
eign-born (238,210),  constitutes  almost  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  latter 
class,  almost  half  came  from  Ireland,  the  next 
most  important  nationalities  being  Germans, 
English,  and  Canadians.  For  several  decades  the 
large  emigration  of  the  male  population  to  the 
West  resulted  in  an  excess  of  females  within  the 
State;  but  the  1900  census  shows  that  the  sexes 
are  almost  equal  in  nmidjer. 

Being  of  a  manufacturing  State,  the  population 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  congregate  in  the 
cities.  In  1900,  53  per  cent,  of  the  population 
was  in  cities  of  over  8000  population.  According 
to  the  census  of  1900,  New  Haven  had  108,027 
inhabitants;  Hartford.  79,850;  Bridgeport,  70,- 
996;  Waterbury,  45,859;  and  New  Britain, 
25,998.  Hartford  is  the  capital.  The  Stat^  has  five 
representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

Education.  Connecticut  has  always  been  one 
of  the  leading  States  in  educational  matters. 
From  the  earliest  colonial  period  primary  educa- 
tion was  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  and 
the  establishment  of  Yale  University  in  1701 
afforded  opportunities  for  higher  instruction.  For 
more  than  a  decade  before  1901  the  school  term 
exceeded  180  days,  although  the  average  for  the 
whole  country  is  only  134  days.  Almost  five- 
sixths  of  the  school  population  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1900,  94  per  cent,  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  were  regis- 
tered in  some  school.  The  expense  of  education 
per  registered  student  was  $17.58.  For  the 
twenty-five-year  period  1875-99  the  school  ex- 
])cnditure  was  drawn  from  the  following  sources: 
permanent  funds,  7.8  per  cent;  State  taxation, 
14  per  cent.;  local  taxation,  67.7  per  cent.;  and 
other  sources.  10.5  per  cent.  There  were  4079 
public-school  teachers,  of  which  but  9  per  cent, 
were  males.  There  are  77  public  high  schools 
and  three  normal  schools.  School  districts  not 
having  high  schools  must  pa.v  the  tuition  for 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  attend  the  high 
school  of  some  other  school  district.  The  admin- 
istration is  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  or 
town  committee,  or  hoard  of  school  visitors,  while 
the  general  educational  supervision  of  the  State 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Board  of  Education. 
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There  is  no  State  university.  The  chief  higher 
eilutatioiiiil  institutions  iuc  Yale  University, 
nou-seetarian,  though  liistorically  alliliated  with 
the  Congregationalists;  Wesleyan  University 
(Methodist  Jipiscoiial) ,  at  Jliddletown,  for  both 
sexes:  Trinity  ColU-ge  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
at  Hartford.  Schools  of  science,  law,  art,  and 
medicine  form  departments  of  Yale  University. 
Tlie  Coiigregationalists  have  divinitj-  schools  at 
Xew  Haven  and  Hartford;  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians, one  at  ^Hd_dleto\vn;  and  the  Baptists, 
a  literary  institute  at  SulUeld.  There  are  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  ilansfield  and  training  schools 
for  nurses  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

CH.\RIT.\IiLE    AKD    PeNAL    INSTITUTIONS.       The 

State  has  a  large  number  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions.  The  humane  institutions  alone  cost 
in  1000  .$365,000,  and  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  soldiers"  homes,  over  $300,000.  the  com- 
bined amounts  being  much  greater  than  the 
amount  which  the  State  government  annually  ex- 
pends upon  the  public  schools.  There  are  a  State 
prison  at  Wcthersticld ;  an  industrial  school 
for  girls  at  Middletown ;  a  school  for  boys  at 
jMeriden;  a  hospital  for 'the  insane  at  Jliddle- 
towu;  a  school  for  imbeciles  at  Lakeville;  a 
retreat  for  the  insane  at  Hartford;  and  Fitches 
home  for  soldiers  at  Noroton.  Besides  these, 
there  are  10  private  sanatoriuins  for  nervous  and 
mental  diseases;  2  institutions  for  the  deaf;  1 
institution  for  the  blind;  21  hospitals,  8  county 
temporary  homes,  l(i  homes  for  the  aged,  and  16 
children's  homes.  In  general,  Connecticut  has 
assumed  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy 
in  the  administration  of  her  charitable  and 
correctional  alt'airs.  There  is  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its 
powers  are  largely  advisory,  being  authorized  to 
visit  and  inspect  all  institutions,  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  embodies  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
prison  commission  and  of  a  lunacy  commission, 
and  maj'  correct  any  abuses,  providing  that  this 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  conflict  with 
any  personal,  corporate,  or  statutory  rights.  The 
members  of  the  board  receive  no  remuneration; 
their  actual  expenses  are  paid.  The  policy  has 
lieen  adopted  of  placing  in  private  families  chil- 
dren committed  to  the  reformatory  schools,  as 
well  as  orphans.  The  State  has  no  reformatoi-y 
for  cases  of  'first  olTense'  eoniniitted  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty. 

Religion.  Connecticut  was  in  its  early  days 
a  refuge  for  the  English  Nonconformists,  and 
soon  became  a  Puritanical  stronghold.  For  a 
long  time  the  Congregational  Church  had  almost 
the  entire  field  to  itself.  The  Unitarian  move- 
ment made  less  progress  in  Connecticut  than  in 
other  New  England  States.  With  the  emigration 
to  Western  States  of  large  numbers  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Colonial  stock  and  the 
incoming  of  large  niunbcrs  of  foreigners — espe- 
cially Irish  and  French-Canadian — a  still  greater 
religious  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church  now  numbers  more  than  half  of  the 
church-memliei'ship  of  the  State. 

History.  In  1G14  Adrian  Block,  a  native  of 
Holland,  discovered  and  explored  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  it  was  not  till  lfi33  that  the  Dutch  of 
Xew  Amsterdam  began  a  trading  post  at  Suek- 
iaug  (Hartford).  Two  years  earlier  the  soil 
from  Xarragansett  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and 


Sele,  and  others,  but  the  transfer  apparently  had 
no  legal  basis.  In  1033  traders  from  Plymouth 
visited  the  site  of  Windsor.  Wethersfield  in 
1034,  and  Windsor  and  Hartford  in  the  following 
year,  were  .settled  by  emi'grants  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  In  103.5  the  .Say  and  Sele  patentees 
sent  over  ,Iohn  Winthrop,  dr.,  to  act  as  Gover- 
nor. He  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  preventing  the 
Hutch  from  getting  control  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  gave  the  .settlers  in  the  upper  valley  a  con- 
ditional permission  to  remain.  Desire  for  a  more 
democratic  goveinment  caused  a  new  e.xodus 
from  Massachusetts,  and  in  1036  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield  received  their  chief 
bodies  of  immigrants.  In  1638-39  the  three 
towns  united  in  an  independent  commonwealth 
and  adopted  a  thorough!}-  democratic  constitu- 
tion. The  Massachusetts  system  of  town  govern- 
ment, transplanted  to  Connecticut,  attained  its 
fullest  development  in  the  three  upper  settle- 
ments, with  which  Springfield  (.\gawam)  re- 
mained nominally  associated  till  1641.  War 
with  the  Pequots,  the  most  powerful  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  1637,  led  to  their  extermination, 
and  the  progress  of  colonization  was  never  again 
hindered  bj'  the  enmity  of  the  natives.  In  1638 
Xew  Haven  was  founded  by  a  Puritan  colony 
under  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  from  1638 
to  1640  Milford,  Guilford,  and  Stamford  on  the 
mainland  and  Southold  on  Long  Island  were 
settled.  Together  with  Branford  these  towns 
were  united,  between  1643  and  16.51,  into  one 
'jurisdiction,'  known  subsequently  as  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  as  opposed  to  the  upper  settle- 
ments, Avhich  constituted  the  Connecticut  Col- 
ony. The  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
made  the  rule  for  all  courts.  A  somewhat 
similar  code  of  laws  in  Connecticut  gave  rise  in 
after  years  to  the  nickname  'blue  laws'  (q.v. ), 
although  Connecticut,  unlike  New  Haven,  did 
not  restrict  the  franchise  and  the  holding  of 
ollice  to  church  members.  In  1644  Connecticut 
bought  the  colony  of  Saybrook  from  Say  and 
Sele,  and  gradually  (1644-62),  by  purchase  and 
colonization,  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  State  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Long 
Island.  In  1657  John  Winthrop.  .Tr..  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  by  his  skill  in 
diplomacy  procured,  in  1662.  a  charter  from 
Charles  II.  granting  absolute  autonomy  to  that 
Colony.  By  this  charter  Xew  Haven  was  incor- 
]iorated  with  Connecticut,  in  spite  of  the  most 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
Xew  Haven,  nevertheless,  was  forced  to  submit 
(1664).  In  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
came  to  Hartford  and  demanded  the  charter  from 
the  General  .Assembly,  but  it  was  carried  away 
and  secreted  till  1689.  (See  CiiakteI!  Oak.) 
From  1687  to  1680,  however,  the  Colony  was  sub- 
ject to  the  despotic  rule  of  Andros.  In  1708  the 
Congregational  Church  system  was  established 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  platform,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  1742. 
Though  other  denominations  were  tolerated. 
Church  and  State  for  a  long  time  remained  close- 
ly connected,  and  seoilar  and  religious  affairs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  same  authorities, 
in  1754  Connecticut  boiight  from  the  Indians  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania  and  proceeded  to  settle  it,  but  was 
compelled  in  1782  to  surrender  it  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1786  the  Colony  relinquished  its  char- 
ter rights  to   the  territory  west   of   its  present 
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limits  and  received  in  return  the  Western  Re- 
serve (q.v.).  Eniiyratiun  to  the  western  hinds, 
as  well  as  to  Vermont  and  Xew  York,  was  active. 
The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  General  Assenil)ly;  in  ilay, 
1776  tlie  Colony  was  declared  released  from  its 
allegiance  to  England,  and  in  October  Connecti- 
cut was  constituted  an  independent  State.  It 
contributed  more  tlian  30,000  men  to  tlie 
Kevolutionary  Army,  and  its  Governor,  Jona- 
tlian  Trumbull,  was  one  of  Washington's 
most  trusted  advisers.  In  1777  the  British 
burned  Danburv,  and  in  1779  pillaged  Xew 
Haven.  Forls  Uriswold  and  Trundjull,  at  New 
London,  were  taken  on  September  0,  1781,  b}' 
Benedict  Arnidd,  and  tlie  town  was  destroyed. 
In  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution  Con- 
necticut took  a  prominent  part,  and  to  its  dele- 
gates was  due  the  ado])tion  of  that  feature  of  the 
Constitution  which  prox'ides  for  State  represen- 
tation in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress  and  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  Lower.  Connecti- 
cut was  always  a  stronghold  of  federalism;  it 
strongly  opposed  tlie  War  of  1812,  and  its  Capi- 
tol was  the  meeting-place  of  the  celebrated  Hart- 
ford Convention  (q.v.).  In  1818  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  framed.  Church  and  State  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  franchise  was  widely  extended. 
The  General  Assembly  was  divided  into  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  conservative 
;uid  theocratic  character  of  the  government  be- 
came greatly  modified  as  the  State  developed 
from  an  agricultural  region  into  a  commercial 
and  industrial  centre.  The  shrewdness  of  the 
Connecticut  trader  and  the  preeminent  ingenuity 
of  the  Connecticut  mechanic  raised  the  State  to 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  During  tlie  Civil 
NA'ar  Connecticut  gave  to  the  LTnion  cause  nearly 
00,000  troops  and  the  services  of  her  great  War 
Governor,  Buckingham.  Progress  was  rapid  after 
the  war.  In  the  matter  of  public  instruction  the 
State  took  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the 
Union,  if  not  the  foremost,  devoting  the  entire 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  public  lands  to  the 
siipport  of  the  free  schools.  In  the  readjustment, 
however,  of  the  balance  of  political  power  in  con- 
formity \\ith  changed  political  conditions,  no 
like  spirit  of  progress  was  shown,  and  in  1901 
ilie  necessity  of  electoral  reform  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  press  of  the  State.  Representa- 
tion in  the  Lower  House  being  based  on  the  old 
township  divisions  and  not  on  population,  it  hap- 
pened that  great  cities  like  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport  were  dominated  by  rural  communities 
with  one-tenth  their  population.  In  many  cases, 
a  state  of  things  prevailed  not  far  removed  from 
eomlitions  in  England  before  the  Reform  Bill  of 
18.32.  Tlie  agitation  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  conventiim,  which  met  in  Januarj', 
1902,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of  redistribution 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  .June  16. 
The  measure  provided  for  one  rejiresentative  from 
tvery  town  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000, 
two  representatives  for  towns  between  20,000 
and  50,000.  three  for  towns  between  50.000  and 
100,000.  and  four  for  all  cities  over  100,000,  with 
■one  additional  for  every  50,000  inhabitants 
above  that  number.  The  efl'ect  of  the  measure 
would  have  been  to  deprive  some  towns  of  one 
representative  each  and  to  assign  these  to  the 
large  towns.  The  plan,  however,  satisfied  neither 
the  conservatives  nor  tlie  advocates  of  refonii. 
and  was  voted  down.     In  national  elections,  Con- 


necticut has  l)een  in  general  Federalist,  Whig, 
and  Republican;  l)iit  it  cast  its  vote  for  Monroe 
in  1S2(I,  for  \'an  Buren  in  1836.  for  Pierce  in 
1S.")2,  for  Tilden  in  1876,  and  for  Cleveland  in 
1S84.  1888,  and  1892.  In  State  elections  it  is 
doubtful. 
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Thomas  M.  Waller 

Henry  B.  Harrison 
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Luzon  B.  Morris 
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Consult:  Dwight,  History  of  Connecticut 
(New  York,  1841)  ;  Holister,  The  History  of 
Connecticut  (New  Haven,  1855)  ;  Trumbull.  The 
Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  (Hartford, 
1850-51))  ;  Levermore,  y/ie  licpuhlic  of  Sew  Haven 
(Baltimore,  1886)  ;  Johnston,  Connecticut  (Bos- 
ton,  1S87),  which  contains  a  bibliography. 

CONNECTICUT  LAKES.  A  chain  of  four 
lakes  in  Coos  County,  N.  H.  Olap:  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, .J  1).  The  'First'  or  Connecticut  Lake  is 
five  miles  long,  four  miles  wide,  and  1619  feet 
above  the  sea.  Four  miles  northeast  is  the 
'Second'  Lake,  two  and  three-quarter  miles  long. 
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one  mile  wide,  and  1SS2  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  "Third'  Lake,  about  seven  miles  farther 
north  and  one-lialf  mile  from  the  Canadian 
boundary,  is  2038  feet  above  the  sea.  'Fourth' 
Lake,  a  mere  pond,  the  last  of  the  chain  and 
the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River  (q.v. ), 
is  northwest  of  the  'Third'  Lake,  near  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  line,  and  about  2550  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CONNECTICUT  KIVEB.  A  river  of  the 
United  States,  rising  in  the  beautiful  Connecti- 
cut Lakes  ( q.v. ) ,  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
2551  feet  above  the  sea  (ilap:  Connecticut,  F  4). 
Jt  flows  southwest  and  south,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
enters  Jtassaehusetts  near  South  Vernon,  Vt. 
From  this  point  it  continues  nearly  due  south 
across  the  State  and  enters  Connecticut,  where 
at  Middletown  it  turns  toward  the  southeast,  and, 
completing  its  course  across  the  State,  empties 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Connecticut  River, 
the  longest  in  New  England,  is  375  miles  long 
and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  11,269  square 
miles;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  over 
1000  feet  wide.  Its  mean  discharge  at  Hartford 
is  about  19,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is 
navigable  to  Hartford,  49.5  miles,  for  large 
steamers,  and  by  means  of  the  Windsor  locks 
small  boats  may  ascend  to  Holyoke ;  the  tide 
ascends  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Hartford. 
The  river  falls  rapidly  at  places  and  furnishes 
extensive  water-power.  The  principal  falls  and 
their  heights  are:  Holyoke,  59  feet:  Tunier's 
41  feet;  Bellows  Falls,  54.5  feet;  Olcott,  36 
feet:  and  the  Fifteen-ilile  Falls.  The  principal 
tributaries  from  the  west  are  the  Nulhegan, 
Passumpsie,  Wells,  White;,  Black,  West,  Deer- 
field,  Westfield,  Farmington,  and  Little  River, 
and  those  from  the  east  are  the  Upper  Am- 
monoosac.  Lower  Anmionoosae,  Ashuelot,  Mil- 
lers, Chicopee,  Scantie,  and  Salmon  rivers. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  course  are  Wells  River, 
Bellows  Falls,  Walpole,  Brattleboro,  Greenfield, 
Northampton,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  and  ]\liddletown. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE.  The  most  widely 
distributed  tissue  of  the  body.  It  originates  in 
the  middle  or  mesoblastie  layer  of  the  embryo, 
iind  the  differentiation  \\-hich  occurs  and  which 
distinguishes  the  different  forms  of  connective 
tissue  takes  place  mainly  in  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  intercellular  substance  may  be 
soft  and  gelatinous,  as  in  mucous  connective  tis- 
sue, or  dense  and  firni,  as  in  fascia  and  tendon, 
or  hard,  as  in  bone.  The  cells  of  connective  tis- 
sue begin  as  small  round  mesoblastie  cells. 
Either  directly  from  these  cells  or  under  their 
influence,  there  is  formed  between  the  cells  an 
intercellular  substance,  which,  as  stated,  varies 
in  character,  and  during  the  formation  of  which 
various  changes  take  place  in  the  cells  them- 
selves. 

The  principal  types  of  connective  tissue  are  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  White  fibrous  connective  tissue. 
(2)  Yellow  elastic  connective  tissue.  (3)  Devel- 
opmental forms  of  connective  tissue,  (a)  mucous 
and  (b)  embryonal.  (4)  Cartilage.  (5)  Bone 
and  dentine.  (6)  Adipose  tissue  or  fat.  (7) 
Neuroglia,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous 
system.  Of  these  forms  of  connective  tissue,  fat, 
cartilage,  bone,  and  neuroglia  (see  Nervous  Sys- 
i-em)  represent  the  more  highly  specialized  types 
and   will   be   found   described  "in   articles   under 


their  respective  names.  The  remaining  represent 
those  forms  of  connective  tissue  to  which  the 
term  usually  refers.  White  Fibrous  Coiinectioe 
Tissue. — This  constitutes  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue  and  intermuscular  septa,  where  it 
is  known  as  areolar  tissue;  it  also  forms  the 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  the  framework  of  all  the 
organs.  Its  cellular  elements  consist  of  fi.xed  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  the  so-called  wandering 
cells.  The  fixed  cells  are  mainly  irregular  or 
fusiform  in  shape,  with  very  little  cell-body. 
Much  less  numerous  are  the  so-called  plasnia 
cells  of  Waldeyer  and  the  granule  cells.  Some 
connective-tissue  cells,  such  as  many  of  those 
foimd  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  are  densely 
pigmented.  The  wandering  connective-tissue  cells 
are  probably  id^entical  with  the  white  blood-cor- 
puscles. (See  Blood.)  In  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance two  kinds  of  fibres  are  found,  white  fibres 
and  yellow  elastic  fibres.  The  former  occur  in 
broad  wsxy  bundles  composed  of  minute  fibrils; 
the  elastic  fibres  are  narrow,  glistening,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  bands  which  branch  and  anas- 
tomose. There  is  much  variation  in  the  relative 
number  of  cells  and  fibres,  the  softer  tissues  be- 
ing more  cellular,  the  more  dense  tissues,  such  as 
tendon,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  fibres. 
Yellow  Elastic  Tissue. — This  may  occur  almost 
pure  in  some  parts  of  the  bod}-,  as  in  the  liga- 
menlum  nuchw.  (See  Neck.)  In  such  tissue, 
instead  of  the  fine  delicate  fibres  described  above, 
the  fibres  are  lai'ge  and  coarse.  The  Develop- 
mental Forms  of  Connective  Tissue. — The  mu- 
cous tissue  constitutes  the  Wharton's  jelly  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  embrj-onal  connective  tissue 
found  in  fetal  life.  In  mucous  tissue  the 
cells  are  stellate,'  with  long  branching  processes 
which  anastomose  with  those  of  other  cells.  The 
intercellular  substance  is  gelatinous,  with  only  a 
few  fibres. 

CON'NELLEY,  William  Elset  (1855—). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Ky.  He  became  the  director  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
publications  on  the  early  history  of  Kansas,  In- 
dian traditions  and  folk-lore,  and  kindred  topics. 
Among  these  are:  Wyandot  Folk-Lore  (1899); 
Kansas  Territorial  dovernors  (1900);  John 
Brown,  the  Story  of  the  Last  of  the  Puritans 
(1900).  He  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  re- 
searches by  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, as  exemplified  in  his  publication  of  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Wyandot  tongiie. 

CON'NELLSVILLE.  A  borough  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  00  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg;  on 
the  Youghiogheu}'  River  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Ma'p: 
Pennsylvania,  B  3).  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Connellsville  coke  region,  the  most  important 
seat  of  coke  production  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  Connellsville 
coke  industry  represented  a  capital  investment 
of  nearly  .$15,000,000,  giving  employment  to  over 
7000  persons,  and  produced  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  coke  output  of  the  United  States,  and 
over  three-fourths  of  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
borough  contains  also  machine-shops,  tin-plate 
and  automobile  works,  steam-pump  factory,  etc. 
It  has  a  park,  fine  municipal  and  public  library 
buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  hospital. 
Settled  in  1770.  Connellsville  was  erected  into  a 
inwnship  and  named  (in  honor  of  Zachariah 
Connell,  the  founder)   in  1793,  and  was  incorpo- 
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rated  as  a  borough  in  180G.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  holds  oliice  for  three  years,  and  a 
common  council.  Population,  in  1890,  5629;  in 
1900,  7100. 

CONNEMARA,  kon'ne-mii'ra  (Ir.  Con  mac- 
nc-inara,  sea-side  of  the  descendants  of  Conmac, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  ilaeve,  the  English 
;Mab.  reputed  C^ueen  of  Connaught  in  the  tirst 
century  a.d.).  A  district,  30  miles  long  by  13  to 
20  broad,  in  the  west  of  Galway.  Ireland,  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Kilkieran  and  Ballinakill. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  western 
part  of  County  Galway  (ilap:  Ireland.  B  3).  It 
afi'ords  good  angling  and  cycling,  and  is  an  inter- 
esting field  for  geologists  and  botanists.  Build- 
ing-stone and  a  green  variety  of  marble,  well 
adapted  for  decoratixe  work,  are  extensively 
quarried. 

CON'NER,  B.wiD  (1792-185G).  A  United 
Sta-tes  naval  oflicer,  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midship- 
man in  1809,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  served 
as  lieutenant  on  the  Hornet  in  her  engagements 
with  the  Peacock  and  the  l'c)i;iuin.  He  became 
commodore  of  the  \\'est  India  and  home  squad- 
ron in  1843,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Jlexican 
War  blockaded  the  Gulf  ports.  In  his  flagship, 
the  Raritan,  he  led  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  in 
1847  (see  Vera  Ckuz,  C.\pti'Re  of)  and  landed 
General  Scott's  army  of  invasion.  Commodore 
Conner  was  the  first  United  States  naval  officer 
to  use  steamships  in  warfare.  He  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard  at  the 
time  ot  his  death. 

CON'NERSVILLE.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County,  Ind.,  60  miles  east  by  south 
of  Indianapolis ;  on  the  White  Water  River  and 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  D  3).  It 
manufactures  blowers,  carriages,  buggy  springs 
and  bodies,  axles,  wheels,  mirrors,  furniture, 
triple  signs,  overalls,  flour,  etc.  The  city  has  a 
pulilie  library  and  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Connersville  was  incorporated  in  1813, 
and  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of  1869,  as 
revised,  which  provides  for  a  mayor  elected 
everv  two  vears,  and  a  city  council.  Popula- 
tion,' in  1890,  4548;  in  1900,  6836. 

CONNOISSEUR,  kon'nis-ser'  or  -soor'  (Fr., 
one  who  kno«s).  A  person  who.  without  being 
an  artist,  is  supposed  to  possess  a  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  works  of  art.  Such 
persons  are  called  by  the  Italians  cognoscenti. 
See  Dilettante. 

CONNOISSEXJR,  The.  A  weekly  publication 
condiictcd  by  George  Colman  the  Elder  and  Bon- 
nel  Thornton,  from  the  early  part  of  1754  to 
1756.  In  it  the  first  published  work  of  William 
Cowper  appeared,  entitled  Keeping  a  Secret. 

CON'NOR,  Selden  (1839—1.  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Maine,  and 
in  1859  graduated  at  Tufts  College.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Vermont  Volunteers,  but  later  joined  the  Nine- 
teenth Jlaine  Volunteers,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  but  in  1866  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  was  Governor  of 
Maine  in  1876-78.  Subsequentlv  he  was  United 
States  pension  agent  (1882-86)!  in  1890  became 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 


tomac, in  1896-99  was  senior  vice-commander- in- 
chief  of  the  t)rder  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  in 
18U7  was  again  appointed  pension  agent. 

CONNOTATION  (from  Lat.  connotare,  to 
connote,  from  com-,  together -|- Ho(«cf,  to  note, 
from  nota,  mark,  from  noscere,  to  know;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  ■yt.-yviiaKd.v,  gignoslcein,  Skt.  jna, 
Engl,  knoa)  of  .».  Tei!M.  In  logic,  tiie  quality 
or  totality  of  qualities  an  object  nnist  possess 
in  order  to  be  appropriately  designated  by  a  given 
term.  Thus,  the  connotation  of  the  term  "animal* 
consists  of  all  those  qualities  (organized  physi- 
cal constitution,  sensitiveness,  etc.)  which  any 
object  must  possess  if  it  is  properly  to  be  called 
an  animal.  Sjiionyms  of  connotation  are  inten- 
sion, comprehension,  depth.  (See  Denotation.) 
A  connotative  term  is  one  which  has  a  connota- 
tion, and  is  said  to  connote  the  qualities  by  virtue 
of  which  objects  have  a  right  to  be  designated  by 
the  term,  and  to  denote  the  objects  possessing 
these  qualities. 

CO'NODONTS  (from  Gk.  Kuyos,  kOnos,  cone 
+  ddoiit,  odous,  tooth).  Minute  fossil  teeth  of 
uncertain  affinities,  found  in  rocks  of  Ordovician 
to  Permian  age  of  North  America  and  Europe. 
They  are  very  small,  shining  objects,  with  more 
or  less  extended  bases,  from  which  arise  one  or 
many  slender,  sharp,  short  or  long  denticles. 
They  thus  vary  in  form  from  conical  to  pectinate 
according  to  the  number  and  length  of  the  denti- 
cles. The  material  of  which  they  consist  is  red, 
brown,  or  white  calcite  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
Associated  with  the  tooth-like  forms  are  minute 
plates  of  the  same  material,  that  probably  be- 
longed to  the  same  organisms.  Conodonts  were 
first  described  by  Pander,  in  1856,  from  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  (Cambrian)  rocks  of  Russia, 
and  were  by  him  regarded  as  fish-teeth.  Since" 
then  they  have  been  foiuid  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  their  affinities.  New- 
berry described  a  number  from  the  Carboniferous 
shales  of  Ohio,  and  compared  them  to  the  teeth 
of  myxinoid  fishes.  Other  authors  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  spines  of  Crustacea  or  the 
linguiil  teeth  of  naked  mollusks.  These  opinions 
are  all  less  well  supported  by  facts  than  is  that 
of  Zittel  and  Kohou,  that  conodonts  are  the  teeth 
of  annelids  allied  to  the  Nereidse.  In  the  same 
rocks'  with  conodonts  are  often  found  jaws  of 
annelids,  described  as  Prioniodus,  Polygnathus, 
etc.  Consult:  Pander,  Monographic  der  fossilen 
Fische  dcs  siltirisclicn  Systems  (Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1856)  ;  Hinde,  "On  Conodonts  from  the 
Chazy  and  Cincinnati  Groups,"  etc..  Quarterly 
Journal  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxv.  London, 
1879)  ;  Newberrv,  Paleontoloqy  of  Ohio,  vol.  ii. 
(Columbus.  Ohio.  1875);  Zittel  and  Rohon, 
"Ueber  Conodonten,"  Sitzun gsherichte  der  konig- 
lich  -  haycrischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
(Munich,  1886).  See  Worm,  Fossil;  Annulata. 

C  0' N  O  I  D  (Gk.  KwvociSi^s,  kOnoeidcs,  cone- 
shaped,  from  Kuras,  konos,  cone  -f  eJSoj,  eidos, 
shape).  A  conoidal  surface  is  a  surface  gen- 
erated by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which 
always  meets  a  fixed  straight  line,  is  parallel  to 
a  fixed  plane,  and  obeys  some  other  law.  The 
surface  is  called  a  right  conoid  when  the  fixed 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  .fixed  line.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  designate  quadries  of  revolu- 
tion, as  the  surfaces  of  paraboloids,  ellipsoids, 
and  hyperboloids.  Cones,  cylinders,  and  conoids  are 
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special  forms  of  ruled  surfaces.  Wallis  (1603) 
eH'ected  llie  cubature  of  a  conoid  with  horizontal 
directing  plane,  whose  generatrix  intersects  a 
vertical  directing  straight  line  and  vertical  direct- 
ing circle. 

CON'OLLY,  .loiix  (1704-1866).  An  English 
alienist.  He  ^vas  born  at  JlarUet  Raseu,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1830  he  became  director  of  tlie 
Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwull.  Inuncdiatcly 
after  his  installation,  he  abolished  all  the  devices 
theretofore  employed  to  confine  and  restrain  the 
insane  by  means  of  strait-jackets,  straps,  and 
similar  appliances.  Dtiring  the  period  in  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  institution  ( 1839- 
1851)  he  succeeded  in  completely  revolutioniz- 
ing the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  and  his 
so-called  "no  restraint  system'  found  rapid  exten- 
sion everj^vhere.  Among  his  princij)al  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Tlie  Treatment  of  tlic  Insane 
Without  Mechanical  Restraints  (1856);  Con- 
struction and  Gocrrnincnt  of  Lunatio  Asylums 
(1847)  ;  Essay  on  Hamlet  (1863). 

CO'NON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KiKJi-,  KonOn) .  A 
distinguished  Athenian  commander.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  in  B.C.  413,  when  he  was 
chosen  admiral  for  the  year.  In  B.C.  407  he  was 
appointed  general  to  succeed  Alcibiades,  but  was 
defeated  by  Callicratidas  at  ilitjlene.  In  B.C. 
405  he  was  defeated  by  Lysander  at  .Egospotami, 
but  succeeded  in  escaping  with  eight  ships  to 
■Cyprus.  In  B.C.  394  he  commanded  the  combined 
fleets  of  I'ersia  and  Athens  which  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Cnidiis.  He  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  was.  in  B.C.  392,  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Persian  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  died,  according  to 
the  more  probable  account,  at  the  court  of  Eva- 
goras  in  Cyprus. 

CO'NOSCOPE  (from  Gk.  kuws,  kOnos,  cone 
-|-  aKoneiv,  skopein,  to  view).  A  polariscope 
adapted  to  the  study  of  crystals,  having  a  re- 
volving stage  for  regulating  the  position  of  the 
♦■rystal  section  imder  examination,  two  Xicol's 
prisms  (polarizer  and  analyzer)  for  production 
of  double  polarized  light,  a  strongly  convergent 
lens  system  below  the  stage  to  cause  the  light  to 
enter  the  crystal  in  a  cone  of  rays,  and  a  similar 
sj'stem  above  the  stage  to  correct  the  divergence 
of  the  rays,  so  that  the  eye  may  focus  thehi  for 
the  retina.  A  conoscope  is  chiefly  used  to  ex- 
amine the  so-called  interference  figures  of  crys- 
tals. The  mineralogical  or  petrological  micro- 
aeope  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  a 
stauroscope  or  a  conoscope.     See  Polariscope. 

CONQUEROR,  The.  A  surname  poptilarly 
given  to  \\illiam.  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  becom- 
ing King  of  England. 

CONQUEST  (from  OF.  conrjueste,  Fr.  con- 
4]uete,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.  conquista,  from  ML.  con- 
■guista,  conquest,  from  Lat.  conquirere.  to  pro- 
cure, from  com-,  together -j- (7«CFrere,  to  seek). 
The  forcible  extension  of  sovereignty  by  one  State 
over  the  territory  of  another  as  the  result  of  suc- 
cessful war.  Though  it  is  denied  by  advocates 
of  natural  justice  that  this  carries  with  it  inher- 
ent rights  of  appropriation  in  territory,  and 
destruction  of  national  life,  conquest  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  agencies  in  molding  civiliza- 
tion, and,  in  its  influence  upon  the  relationship 
of  nations,  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional law  as  well  as  to  that  of  history. 


^Military  conquest  is  developed  from  mere 
occujiation  of  territory  when  the  victorious  State 
exercises  continuously  sovereign  powers  over  the 
section  att'ected,  and  such  conquest  is  deemed  to 
be  completed  in  the  legal  sense  by  the  conqueror's 
signifying  by  some  formal  act  his  intention  of 
adding  it  to  his  dominions,  such  as  the  publica- 
tion of  a  diplomatic  circular  or  a  proclamation 
of  annexation.  The  conditions  justifying  such 
acquisition  and  insuring  immunity  from  inter- 
ference by  other  States  are :  ( 1 )  A  situation 
where,  in  order  to  redress  a  wrong  or  in  self- 
protection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  strip  an 
aggressor  of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  (2)  The 
completion  by  treaty  of  the  title  which  possession 
by  conquest  has  given.  (3)  A  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  act  of  the  conqueror  by  neutral 
States.  The  changes  in  tlie  map  of  Europe 
wrought  by  Xapoleon's  conquests  and  annexa- 
tions were  not  accepted  by  the  nations  affected, 
and,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  return  to  the 
original  conditions  was  made. 

Title  by  conquest  is,  in  principle,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  title  by  cession,  by  the  fact  that, 
whether  ratified  by  treaty  or  not,  title  by  con- 
quest rests  avowedly  on  force,  whereas  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  is,  in  theory  at  least,  always  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  ceding  power. 
Thiis,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  late  war  with  Spain, 
was  due  to  its  conquest  by  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  dis- 
guised as  a  voluntary  cession  thereof  by  Spain. 
Indeed,  it  is  usual  for  conquering  nations  in 
modern  times  to  require  as  a  condition  of  peace 
that  the  defeated  nation  sliall  recognize  the  title 
of  the  former  to  the  conquered  territory  by  a 
treaty  of  cession.  The  title  is  then,  in  legal 
theory,  referred  to  the  cession,  rather  than  to  the 
act  of  conquest  upon  which  it  is  really  based. 

Unless  otherwise  defined  by  treaty,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  govern  the  status  of  property  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory:  All 
public  jjroperty  passes  to  the  eoniiueror  abso- 
lutely. Except  in  the  case  of  rebellion,  private 
property  rights  remain  undisturbed,  and  the 
conqueror  is  bound  to  make  laws  to  insure  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  appropriate  to  the  new 
political  system  imposed.  Political  laws  and  sys- 
tems, being  based  upon  reciprocal  relations  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  body  politic,  are  destroyed, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  new  rfgime.  Absolute 
allegiance  is  due  the  conqueror,  and.  on  bare  con- 
quest, he  may  forbid  emigration  from  the  country, 
but  not  in  case  of  cession.  Municipal  laws  regu- 
lating the  private  relations  of  individuals  are 
not  abrogated,  however.  l:iut  continue  in  force  Ijy 
the  implied  acquiescence  of  the  new  sovereign, 
until  superseded  by  new  enactments. 

Diflicult  problems  arise  in  determining  the  con- 
flicting claims  caused  by  the  temporary  exercise 
of  sovereign  powers  by  a  conqueror.  A  famous 
example  is  Hesse-Cassel,  overrun  by  Napoleon's 
troops  in  1806,  and  later  annexed  by  him  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  When  the  Elector  re- 
turned under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  refused  to 
respect  payments  made  by  the  public  debtors 
and  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands  by  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. After  passing  before  several  tribunals,  it 
was  finallv  decided  that   the  Elector's   reinstate- 
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nient  was  not  a  continuation  of  liis  former  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  the  acts  of  tlio  coiKiupror  were 
Aalid.  Consult:  Lawrencu.  I'liiuijili  s  of  liitvnm- 
Iconal  Laic  (London  and  Now  York,  1SH7),  and 
also  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Interna- 
tional Law.  See  Alleuiance;  Cession;  Citi- 
zen ;  Title. 

CONQUEST,  Ida.  An  American  actress,  who 
made  her  debut  at  the  Treniunt  Theatre,  Uoston, 
in  1802,  with  Alexander  Salvini,  in  a  perform- 
ance of  I'olian  the  Silvnt.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  where  slie  pursued  her 
dramatic  studies,  and,  when  a  child,  played  the 
part  of  Little  Buttercup  in  I'inafurc,  at  the  Bos- 
tun  iluscum.  She  has  since  ajipearcd  in  a 
number  of  successful  pieces,  among  them  The 
Charity  Vail  and  Americans  Abroad,  under  Daniel 
Frohman's  management;  Libcrti/  Hall  and  Cndcr 
the  lied  Robe,  with  the  Empire  Theatre  Company, 
which  she  joined  in  1895;  Too  Much  Johnson,  in 
which  she  pla.vcd  with  William  Gillette  in  Lon- 
don, and  Gillette's  Because  >S7ie  Loved  Hint  So, 
jiroduced  in  Boston  in  1898.  In  1901  she  ap- 
I)eared  with  John  Drew  in  The  Second  in  Com- 
mand. Consult  Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the 
Day   in  America    (Boston,   1899). 

CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA,  gra-nii'da. 
The.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Drydcn  (1672).  also 
called  Almanzor  and  Almahyde.  (2)  A  brilliant 
historical  sketch  by  Washington  Irving  (1829) 
of  the  taking  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  The.  A  noted 
liistorical  work  by  W.  H.  Prescott  (1843),  con- 
taining the  life  of  Hernando  Cortes  and  an  ac- 
count of  ancient  ilexican  civilization. 

CONQUEST  OF  PERU,  TuE.  An  histori- 
cal work  liy  \V.  H.  Prescott  (1847)  containing 
an  account  of  the  Incas  a7id  their  civilization. 

CONQUISTADORES,  kun-kes'ta-Do'ras  (Sp., 
conquerors).  A  collective  term  for  the  Spanish 
conquerors  of  America,  such  as  Cortes,  Almagro, 
and  Pizarro. 

CON'RAD  I.  (  ?  -918).  King  of  the  Crf^r- 
nians  from  911  to  918.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Con- 
rad, Duke  of  Franconia,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Fmperor  Arnulf.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Carolingians,  the  Germans  determined 
to  make  the  sovereign  dignity  elective.  Init  pre- 
ferred to  choose  one  who  was  related  to  the  late 
imperial  family,  and  elected  Conrad  in  911.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Church,  but  could  not  com- 
mand the  obedience  of  the  great  dukes  who  were 
almost  independent.  He  died  December  23,  918, 
and  was  buried  at  Fulda.  On  his  death-bed  he 
enjoined  his  brother  to  carry  the  royal  insignia 
■  to  his  mortal  enemy,  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony, 
with  whom  he  had  been  continually  at  war  since 
A.u.  912.  Consult:  Stein,  Gesehiehtc  dcx  Konigs 
Konrad  I.  (Nordlingen,  1872)  ;  Dilmmler,  Ge- 
sehiehtc des  ostfriinkischen  Rciches,  vol.  ii. 
(Leipzig.  1887). 

CONRAD  II.  (c.990-1039).  King  of  the 
Germans  and  Roman  Emperor  from  1024  to 
1039,  known  as  the  Salic.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  was  elected  King 
of  the  Germans  in  1024,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Saxon  imperial  line,  becoming  the  founder 
of  the  Franconian  d\-nasty.  Immediately  after 
his  election  he  commenced  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice. 


To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  he 
instituted  the  Truce  of  God  (q.v.).  In  1026  he 
crossed  the  Al|)s.  chastised  the  rebellious  Ital- 
ians, was  crowned  at  -Milan  as  King  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  anointed  Emjieror 
of  the  Kouuins  by  the  Pope.  He  was  soon  re- 
called to  (Germany  by  the  outbreak  of  formidable 
revolts,  which  he  succeeded  in  suppressing.  In 
1032  he  annexed  the  Arletan  territories  to  the 
Empire.  In  103U  a  rebellion  in  Italy  again  com- 
pelled him  to  cross  the  Alps;  but  his  eil'orts 
to  restore  his  authority  were  this  time  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  was  forced  to  grant  various  privi- 
leges to  his  Italian  subjects.  Shortly  after  his 
return  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  June  3.  1039.  Con- 
rad was  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  of  the  ear- 
lier monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles,  and,  bv  keep- 
ing the  great  duchies  in  his  own  family,  strength- 
ened the  position  of  the  Crown.  Consult  Bress- 
lau,  Jahrbiicher  dcs  deutschcn  Rciches  unter 
Konrad  U.   (Leipzig,  1879-84). 

CONRAD  III.  (1093-1152).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  1138  to  1152.  He  Avas  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia,  and  the  founder  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  (q.v.)  dynasty.  Conrad,  with  his  elder 
brother,  Frederick,  supported  Henry  V.  against 
his  enemies,  and  in  return  that  monarch  granted 
Conrad  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Fran- 
conia. He  subsequently  contested  the  crown  of 
Italy  with  the  Emperor  Lothair  of  Saxony,  but 
without  success.  On  the  death  of  Lothair  the 
princes  of  Germany,  fearing  the  increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Guelph  party,  and  attracted 
by  Conrad's  brilliant  courage  and  noble  charac- 
ter, offered  him  the  crown,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,' March  7,  1138. 
He  was  immediately  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  conflict  that  raged 
for  centuries  between  the  Welfs  or  Guelphs,  the 
partisans  of  Did<e  Henry,  and  the  Waiblings  or 
tJhibellines.  tlie  supporters  of  the  Franconian 
house.  (See  Gvelphs  and  Ghibellines.)  In 
1147  Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  commenced  to 
preach  a  new  crusade,  and  Conrad  set  out  Tor 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  (see  Cru- 
.sades),  in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Welf 
of  Bavaria.  He  died  February  15,  1152.  Con- 
sult: Bernhardi,  Juhrbiieher  des  d-eutschen 
Rciches  nntcr  Konrad  TIL  (Leipzig,  1883)  ; 
Jafi'e,  Gesehiehtc  des  dcutschen  Rciches  unter 
Konrad  II L   (Hanover,  1845). 

CONRAD  IV.  (1228-54).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  1250  to  1254.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  and  was  born  at  Andria,  in  Apulia, 
April  25,  1228.  He  was  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1237..  but  was  never  crowned.  Fred- 
erick II.  died  in  1250.  and  Conrad  and  William 
of  Holland  contended  for  the  imperial  throne. 
Unable  to  make  head  against  the  increasing 
anarchy  in  Germany,  Conrad  retired  to  Italy  in 
1251,  and  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  power 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Naples  in  the  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Papacy.  He  died  of  fever.  May 
20,  1254.  Consult:  Schirrmacher,  Die  letzten 
Hohcnstanfcn    (Giittingen,  1871). 

CONRAD,  kon'rat,  Johannes  (1839—).  A 
German  political  economist.  He  was  born  in 
A\est  Prussia,  and  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
.Tena.  He  became  successively  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Jena  and   Halle,  and  took  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
commission  appointed  to  revise  the  civil  code  of 
Germany.  In  1878  he  became  editor  of  the  Jahr- 
hiicher  fur  'N atiumdiikonomie  unci  tStalistilc,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Hdiidicorterbuch  der 
Staatsimssenschaftcn  (1S89-95;  2d  ed.  1898  et 
seq. ).  His  works  include:  Dan  Unii-ersitiits- 
studium  in  Dciitscltland  milirciid  dcr  Iclzlcii 
liuifzig  Jahre  (1SS4);  (Inindriss  zinn  Studiiini, 
der  polUisflwn  Oclonoinie,  which  work, originally 
published  in  1S9G,  within  five  years  had  ap- 
peared in  a  third  edition. 

CON'RAD,  .losEPti.  Au  English  novelist,  the 
son  of  a  Polish  revolutionist.  He  passed  his 
youth  in  Poland.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Conrad,  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  wandered 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  became  a  merchant  sea- 
man and  afterwards  captain  in  the  merchant 
service.  He  has  embodied  his  experiences  in  the 
JUalay  Archipelago  in  novels,  fresh  in  subject 
and  in  style.  Thev  comprise:  Almayer's  Folly 
(1895)  ;  Ati  Outcast  of  the  Islands  (1896)  ;  The 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  published  in  the  United 
States  as  The  Children  of  the  Sea  (1897)  :  Tales 
of  Unrest  (1898);  Lord  Jim  (1900);  The  In- 
heritors, with  r.  M.  Hueffer  (1901);  Typhoon 
(1902).  and  others. 

CONRAD,  Robert  Taylor  (1810-58).  An 
American  judge  and  dramatist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  While  a  student  he  wrote  Conrad 
of  Naples,  a  tragedy  successfully  represented  in 
many  cities.  He  wrote  also  for  the  press,  and 
in  1832  began  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  which  was 
soon  merged  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  Fail- 
ing health  compelled  his  retirement  from  edi- 
torial work,  and  he  became  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Se.'?sions,  continuing  until  its  dis- 
solution, when  he  resumed  his  literary  work 
and  became  editor  of  Clraham's  Magazine  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. From  this  work  he  was  called  to  be  mayor 
of  his  city,  and  from  185(3-57  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Judge  Conrad,  al- 
though an  able  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  orator,  will 
be  best  remembered  by  his  literary  productions, 
notably  his  .lylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of  Kent. 
a  drama  which  Edwin  Forrest  purchased  and 
played.  In  1852  this  was  published  with  other 
poems. 

CONRAD,  Timothy  Abbott  (1803-77).  An 
American  jjaleontologist,  born  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  geologist  in  1837  and  paleontologist  from 
1838  to  1841,  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
published  a  number  of  works  whose  high  scien- 
tific value  was  recognized  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  His  paleontological  wTitings 
include:  American  Marine  Conchology  (1831); 
Fossil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the 
United  States  (1832);  A'Monography  of  the 
Family  Unimiidw  of  the  United  States  (12  parts, 
1835-59).  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
original  papers,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land. 

CON'RADE.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  a  follower  of  Don  Juan,  taken  in 
custody  by  Dogberry  and  Verges.  He  is  the 
bastard  brother  of  Don  Pedro.  (2)  In  Scott's 
Talisman,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  a  con- 
spirator against  Eichord  Cffiur  de  Lion. 

CONRADER,  kon'ra-der,  Georg  (1838—). 
A   German   painter.     He   was   boru   at   Munich, 


studied  under  Piloty  at  the  academy  there,  and 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  "Tilly  in  the 
Grave  -  Digger's  Dwelling  at  Leipzig."  Other 
works  of  his  are:  "The  Destruction  of  Carthage" 
(Maximilianeum,  Munich),  and  "The  Death  of 
the  Emperor  .Joseph  II."  He  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Munich  Academy. 

CONRADIN  (kon'ra-dsn)  OF  SWABIA 
(1252-08).  The  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  the  last 
descendant  of  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufeu 
(q.v. ).  At  his  father's  death  he  was  only  two 
years  old.  Innocent  IV.  immediately  seized  upon 
the'  young  prince's  Italian  possessions,  on  the 
plea  that  the  son  of  a  prince  who  died  excommu- 
nicated had  no  hex-editary  rights;  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  were  only  too 
glad  to  follow  the  Pope's  example.  Conradin 
\\as  not  left,  however,  totally  friendless.  His 
uncle  ilanfred  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove 
the  Papal  foi'ces  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and, 
in  order  to  consolidate  his  nephew's  authority, 
declared  himself  King  till  the  young  prince 
came  of  age.  This  antagonism  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Hohenstaufen  induced  Clement 
IV.  to  offer  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  (q.v.),  an  able  warrior  and 
])olitician.  Charles  immediately  invaded  Italy, 
and  met  his  antagonists  in  the  plain  of  Gran- 
della,  where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in 
120G,  gave  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Neapolitans,  however,  detested 
their  new  master,  and  sent  deputies  to  Bavaria 
to  invite  Conradin,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to 
come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  Conradin 
accordingly  made  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and, 
being  joined  bj-  the  Neapolitans  in  large  num- 
bers, gained  several  victories  over  the  French,  but 
was  finally  defeated,  and,  together  with  his  rela- 
tive, Frederick  of  Baden,  taken  prisoner  near 
Tagliacozzo,  August  23,  1268.  The  two  unfortu- 
nate princes  were  executed  in  the  market-place 
of  Naples,  on  October  29.  Consult  Schirrmaeher, 
Die  letzten  Hohenstaufen  (GGttingen,  1871). 

CONRART,  kox'rar',  V.^^lentin  (1603-75). 
A  French  writer,  born  in  Paris.  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  modern  languages,  he  became  an  au- 
thority on  matters  of  style.  He  gathered  about 
him  a"  weekly  circle  of  litterateurs,  who  read  and 
discussed  original  works.  In  1634,  under  the 
auspices  of  Richelieu,  this  company  was  organ- 
ized by  royal  letters  patent  as  the  French  Acad- 
emy, of  wliieh  Conrart  became  perpetual  secre- 
tary. He  wrote  little  —  a  few  poems,  letters, 
and  brief  Memoires,  besides  compiling  copious 
extracts  from  contemporary  writers.  Hence 
the  well-known  verse  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Boileau :  " J'imite  de  Conrart  le  silence  prudent." 
Consult  Kerviler  and  Barthelemy,  Conrart,  sa  ■ 
vie  et  sa  correspondanee   (Paris,  1881). 

CON'RING,  Hermann  (1606-81).  A  Ger- 
man physician,  jurist,  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  at  Xorden,  East  Friesland.  He  studied 
at  Helmstedt  and  Leyden,  in  1632  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Helmstedt, 
and  in  1636  professor  of  medicine.  He  subse- 
quently was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tics. In  1664  he  was  granted  a  pension  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  in  1669  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Denmark  a  Councilor  of 
State.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  al- 
chemy, and  contended  for  the  pharmaceutical 
value  of  chemistry  and  for  Harvej^'s  theory  of 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  De  Origine 
■Juris  Oermuiiici  (1643)  was  the  pioneer  work 
on  the  history  of  German  law:  and  his  Exerei- 
tationcs  dc  IlcpiMica  Imperii  OcriiKiiiici  (1674) 
was  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  civil  law.  A  six-volume  edition  of  his 
works  was  prepared  by  Giibel,  with  a  biography 
(BrunsW'iek,  ITJiO).  Consult  Stobbe,  Hermann 
Conring,  der  Bcgriindcr  der  deutschen  Kechtsge- 
schichte  (Berlin,  1870). 

CONSALVI,  kunsal've,  Ercole,  Harchese 
(1757-1824).  A  Papal  diplomatist  and  re- 
former of  abuses  in  the  Papal  St.ates.  He  became 
chamberlain  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1783,  and 
auditor  of  the  Rota  Romana  in  1792,  in  which 
ollice  he  displayed  great  administrative  ability. 
As  secretary  of  the  conclave  at  Venice,  in  1709, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  election  of  Pius 
VII.,  who  in  1800  made  him  a  cardinal  and 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  capacity  he  conclud- 
ed with  great  diplomatic  skill  the  concordat  with 
Xapoleon  in  1801;  but  having  afterwards  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  by  his 
stout  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  the  rights  of  his  sovereign.  Napoleon  demand- 
ed his  removal  from  otTice  in  1806.  After  the 
Emperor's  downfall,  the  Pope  sent  him  as  his 
representative  first  to  London,  to  meet  the  allied 
princes  assembled  there ;  then  to  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  where,  by  his  tact  and  moderation,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  Stiites,  the  government  of  which  he  as- 
sumed as  Secretary  of  State,  continuing  in  office 
until  1823.  His  clever  management  of  the  rela- 
tions to  the  European  Powers  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  concordats  with  most  of  them 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  Papal 
authority,  and  he  made  his  domestic  policy 
memorable  by  beneficial  reforms  and  the  sup- 
pression of  abuses  in  various  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. The  sciences,  literature,  and 
especially  the  fine  arts,  are  much  indebted  to 
his  liberal   patronage. 

CONSANGUINITY  (Lat.  consanguiiiitas, 
from  consaiiiiuinctts,  having  the  same  blood,  from 
com-,  together  ^- sanguis,  blood).  The  relatfion- 
ship  which  subsists  between  persons  who  are  of 
the  same  blood ;  that  is,  who  are  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor.  It  is  either  direct,  which 
is  the  relationship  between  ascendants  and  de- 
scendants ;  or  collateral,  between  persons  who 
have  a  common  ancestor  but  are  in  n  different 
line  of  descent ;  as  cousins,  who  have  the  same 
grandparents  on  either  their  fathers'  or  mothers' 
sides,  but  who  are  the  issue  of  different  chil- 
dren of  those  grandparents. 

Degrees  of  Consanguinity.  For  legal  pur- 
poses diflerent  degrees  of  consanguinity  are 
established.  Thus,  in  the  direct  line,  a  child  is 
in  the  first  degree  from  its  parents,  a  grandchild 
in  the  second  degree,  and  so  on.  In  the  collateral 
line  degrees  are  established  beginning  with 
brothers  and  sisters  and  extending  to  the  most 
distant  collateral  relatives. 

The  method  of  computing  degrees  varies  in 
different  jurisdictions  according  as  they  follow 
the  civil  or  canon  law  in  this  particular.  By  the 
civil  law  the  degrees  are  separately  numbered 
downward  to  each  party,  the  common  ancestor 
not  being  counted.  Thus,  by  this  nile  brothers 
would  be  in  the  second  degree,  uncle  and  nephew 
in  the  third,  and  so  on. 


By  the  canon  law,  where  the  parties  are 
equally  removed  from  the  conmion  ancestor,  con- 
sanguinity is  computed  by  tlic  number  of  de- 
grees between  them  and  the  common  ancestor, 
and  by  this  rule  brothers  would  be  in  the  first 
degree  and  others  correspondingly  one  degree 
less  than  luider  the  civil  law. 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  importiint, 
and  sometimes  controlling  in  determining  a  per- 
son's legal  rights,  qualifications,  or  disabilities, 
especially  as  to  entering  into  certain  relations 
witli  another,  or  acting  in  certain  capacities. 
Thus  the  law  prohibits  marriage  between  certain 
relations;  judges  and  jurors  and  other  officers 
are  sometimes  disqualified  from  serving  in  their 
particular  capacities  because  of  relationship  with 
j)ersons  who  may  come  before,  or  deal  with, 
them  in  public  matters;  and  consanguinity 
within  the  prohibited  degree  is  the  gravamen  of 
the  crime  of  incest.  It  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  descent,  which, 
although  they  vary  somewhat  in  difi'erent  juris- 
dictions, are  always  based  on  relationship;  and 
blood  relatives  always  take  in  preference  to 
collaterals.  See  Aff'initt;  Collateral;  Mab- 
m.\GE;    Succession;   Heir. 

CONSCIENCE  (Lat.  conscicntia,  from  con- 
scire,  to  be  conscious,  from  com-,  together  + 
scire,  to  know).  A  term  that  has  been  used 
with  various  shades  of  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
definition  that  agrees  best  with  general  usage, 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  ethics,  is  that  conscience  is  the  process 
of  consciousness  which  surveys  one's  own  pa-st, 
present,  or  contemplated  action,  and  judges  that 
it  comes  up  to  or  falls  short  of  a  moral  standard 
■ — a  process  which  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  ac- 
cording as  the  judgment  approves  or  condemns 
the  act.     See  Ethics. 

CONSCIENCE,  Coltsts  of.  English  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  constituted  by 
special  local  acts  of  Parliament  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  trading  districts.  Tliese 
courts  were  also  called  courts  of  requests.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Court  of  Conscience  for  London, 
«as  created  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII. , 
but  others  were  subsequently  established  and 
their  jurisdiction  and  procedure  minutely  regu- 
lated by  Parliament.  They  were  freely  resorted 
to  for  the  small  cases  within  their  jurisdiction, 
which  was  originally  limited  to  40s.,  but  after- 
wards extended  to  £5.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  county  courts  in  1888  (the  County  Courts 
Act,  51  and  52  Vict.  c.  43)  the  courts  of  con- 
science lost  their  importance,  and  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  abolished.     See  Court. 

CONSCIENCE,  koN'syiiNs',  Hendrik  (1812- 
83),  A  Belgian  novelist,  distinguished  for  his 
pictures  of  Flemish  village  life.  He  was  born  in 
Antwerp,  December  3,  1812,  and  was  largely  self- 
educated.  He  entered  the  army  in  1830,  left  it 
in  1836,  and  in  1837  published  his  first  novel  in 
Flemish,  In  the  Wonderful  Year  156(i,  w"hich 
won  him  great  success,  hut  left  him  in  debt  to 
his  printer.  Patronage  secured  him  a  post  in  a 
Government  office.  He  wrote  Phantasy  (1837), 
a  collection  of  fantastic  tales,  and  The  Lion  of 
Flanders  (1838).  Finding  office  work  irksome, 
he  abandoned  it  for  gardening,  which  in  turn  he 
pave  up  for  a  sinecure  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  In  1845  he  was  ajipointed  associate 
professor    in    the    University    of    Ghent    and    in- 
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structor  in  Fleniish  to  the  royal  children.  In 
1808  he  was  made  custodian  of  the  Wiertz 
ihiseiini.  Those  posts  and  others  were  rewards 
for  iintlagging  ell'orts  to  re\-ive  and  stimulate  a 
literary  interest  in  Flemish.  He  died  in  Brus- 
sels, September  10,  ISS.*!.  Among  other  well- 
known  works  of  Conscience,  most  of  which  are 
translated  into  French  and  German  and  a 
few  into  English,  are:  How  One  liccoiiies  a 
Painter  (1843);  The  Poor  Nobleman  (1851); 
The  Oooil  l.iich  1o  he  Rich  (1855);  Duke 
Karl's  Justice  (1876):  Benjamin  of  Flanders 
(1880).  He  has  probabl_y  contributed  more 
than  any  other  individual  to  the  revival  of 
Flemish  litei'alure.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Eekhoud  (Brussels,  1881),  and  Pol  de  Mont 
(Haarlem,    1883). 

CONSCIENCE  WHIGS.  A  name  applied 
to  those  members  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Massa- 
chusetts wlio  in  1850  and  thereafter  refused  to 
cooperate  witli  those  of  their  old  associates — the 
so-called  'Cotton  Whigs' — who  declared  that  the 
slavery  question  had  been  permanently  settled  by 
tlie  Compromise  of  1850.  In  New  York  the  two 
factions  were  known  respectively  as  the  'Woolly 
Heads,'  or  'Seward  Wliigs,'  and  the  'Silver 
Grays,'  or  'Snuff-Takers.' 

CONSCIOUS  LOVEKS,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Sir  Ricliard  Steele  (1722),  modeled  upon  Ter- 
ence's Andria.  This  play  was  an  attempt  by 
Steele  to  purify  the  stage,  and  is  referred  to  in 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews  as  the  only  fit  play 
for  a   Christian  to  see. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  A  term  employed  by 
psychology  in  two  principal  meanings.  ( 1 )  In 
the  first  meaning,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  'mental 
endowment'  or  'the  possession  of  mind.'  I  am 
conscious  of  the  objects  and  persons  about  me, 
of  my  own  successes  or  shortcomings,  of  tlie 
validity  of  an  argument  or  the  beauty  of  a  work 
of  art,  in  tlie  sense  that  I. am  mentally  alive 
to  these  things,  am  capable  of  a  mental  reaction 
i;pon  them,  whether  by  way  of  mere  percejJtiun 
or  by  way  of  critical  estimate  and  appreciation. 
So  if  I  am  sound  asleep,  or  in  stupor  from  a 
blow  on  the  head  or  from  the  action  of  some 
drug,  1  am  said  to  be  'unconscious';  my  mental 
life  and  reactions  are  in  abeyance.  This  mean- 
ing, which  would  jierhajis  have  lapsed  from 
psychological  usage  were  it  not  dee])ly  rooted 
in  the  phraseology'  of  philosophy  and  in  ])opular 
parlance,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  second  and  more  technical  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  which  (2)  consciousness  is  simply 'present 
mind,'  'mind  noiv.'  the  total  mental  experience 
given  at  a  particular  time.  "Consciousness," 
says  Wundt,  "docs  not  mean  anything  that  exists 
apart  from  mental  processes;  nor  does  it  refer 
merely  to  the  sum  of  these  processes,  without 
reference  to  their  mode  of  interrelation.  It  ex- 
presses the  general  synthesis  of  mental  processes, 
within  which  the  single  complexes  are  marked 
off  as  more  intimate  connections."  It  is  "a  com- 
prehensive interconnection  of  simultaneous  and 
successive  mental  processes."  We  may  therefore 
define  it  as  a  cross-section  or  temporal  division 
of  mind  (q.v.)  ;  mind  consists  of  a  series  of 
consciousnesses,  more  or  less  sharply  differen- 
tiated. As  we  begin  the  day  we  have  the  waking 
consciousness,  followed  by  the  getting-up  con- 
sciousness, the  breakfast  consciousness,  the  work 
consciousness,  etc.,  etc. 


The  separate  complexeg  which  enter  into  and 
compose  a  consciousness  are  termed  the  'contents 
of  consciousness.'  Thus,  the  consciousness  of  a 
writer,  at  his  desk,  contains  various  psychologi- 
cal ideas,  mostly  in  verbal  form;  the  perceptions 
of  sight  and  touch  that  are  aroused  by  the  act 
of  writing;  a  general  feeling  of  effort,  etc.  The 
question  of  the  'range  of  consciousness,'  i.e.  of 
the  number  of  mental  processes  that  a  single 
consciousness  can  contain,  has  been  approached 
experimentally,  and  partly  answered.  It  is 
found,  e.g.  that  if  an  aiiditory  consciousness  be 
set  up,  by  subjecting  an  observer  (whose  mind  is 
otherwise  unoccupied)  to  a  continued  series  of 
metronome  strokes,  its  range  lies  between  the 
limits  of  8  double  impressions  (16  strokes, 
rhythmically  grouped  in  twos)  and  5  eightfold 
impressions  (40  strokes,  rhythmically  grouped 
in  eights).  In  other  words,  a  practiced  obsen-er 
can  distinguish,  witliout  counting,  between  two 
successive  series  of  40  and  of  39  strokes,  if  he 
be  allowed  to  group  by  eights ;  whereas  he  can- 
not, however  he  may  group  them,  distinguish 
between  series  of  41  and  42  strokes;  these  num- 
bers exceed  the  ma.\imal  range  of  consciousness. 
The  phrase  'state  of  consciousness,'  formerly 
applied  to  mental  processes  like  ideas,  emotions, 
etc.,  now  designates  the  mode  of  existence  (clear- 
ness, prominence,  obscurity,  inhibition)  of  the 
contents  of  a  particular  consciousness;  it  is 
fully  explained  under  Attention  (q.v.).  Other 
phrases  in  general  use  are  'field  of  consciousness' 
and  'stream  of  consciousness,'  the  one  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  phrase  'field  of  vision,' 
the  other  emphasizing  the  essentially  transient 
nature  of  conscious  contents.  Consult:  Wundt, 
Human  and  Animal  Psychology  (London,  1890)  ; 
id..  Outlines  of  Psychology,  trans,  by  Judd  (Lon- 
don, 1898)  ;  Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychology 
(New  York,  1899);  James,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology (New  Y'ork,  1890) .  See  Self-Conscious- 
ness ;  Unity  of  Consciousness. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,    Unity   of.     See   Unity 

OF    CON'SCIOUSNESS. 

CON'SCRIPT  FATHERS.  A  name  given 
to  the  Roman  senators  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  Mhen  Brutus  added  100  to  the  number 
of  senators,  the  names  of  the  newcomers  being 
'written  togethei"'  (coiisciipta)  on  the  rolls  with 
those  of  the  original  councilors.  The  proper 
designation  was  then  Patres  et  Conscripti,  after- 
vrards  abridged  to  Patres  Conscripti. 

CONSCRIPTION  (Lat.  conscriptio,  from 
eoiiscritirrc,  to  enroll,  from  com-,  together  -\- 
scrihere,  to  write).  The  enlisting  of  men  for 
military  service  by  a  comjjulsory  levy.  Con- 
scription, in  its  modern  sense,  is  built  on  the 
niilitaiy  constitution  of  ancient  Rome.  Four 
legions  of  infantry,  two  for  each  consul,  and 
each  legion  containing  0000  men.  were  annually 
levied.  The  consuls,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  were  always  couuiianders  of  the  army, 
would  announce  by  herald  or  written  proclama- 
tion that  a  levy  was  to  be  made.  The  proper 
conscription  was  as  follows:  Militcs  cogere, 
eolligere.  scrihere,  conscrihere.  From  1798  con- 
scription by  compulsory  levies,  and  individual 
selection  determined  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  pre- 
vailed in  France;  but  in  1872  substitution  was 
abolished  and  personal  sen'ice  made  oblieatory 
on  every  man  not  physically  unfit.  Prussia 
followed  France  with   a  conscription  system   in 
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1813,  which  in  a  more  exacting  form  was  made 
universal  throughout  the  German  Empire  in  1S87. 
Cuntiiicntal  I'jUrcijjean  nalimis  jiciierally  liave 
now  adopted  it  in  one  I'orni  or  another,  in  Eng- 
land, the  Ballot  Act  of  18G0  provides  tliat  all 
males  over  3  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  tliirty,  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  militia;  but  it  is  kept  from 
enforcement  by  an  aiiiiual  army  act  passed  for 
that  purpose.  During  the  Civil  \\'ar  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  several  times  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  North  by  levying  drafts  of  men. 

CONSCRIT  DE  1813,  kuN'skre'  de  me  Iwe 
SJIN  traz,  Le.  An  historical  novel  by  Erckmaun- 
Chatrian  (1804).  The  liero,  Joseph  Bertha,  is 
a  poor  young  man  who  relies  on  his  physical  dis- 
abilities to  save  him  from  military  service,  but 
who  is  forced  to  join  the  ranks.  His  story  sets 
forth  the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  of 
harmonizing  patriotism  with  the  hatred  of  war. 

CONSECRATION  (Lat.  coiiKecratio,  from 
consccrcirc,  to  hallow,  from  com-,  together -(- 
sacrare,  to  consecrate,  from  saccr,  holy).  The 
act  of  solemnly  dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  of  all  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
world,  having  been  practiced  in  Chaldea,  Egv'pt, 
India.  Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  Britain,  and  other 
countries.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the 
consecration  or  dedication  of  the  first-born,  both 
man  and  beast,  to  the  Lord,  also  the  dedication 
of  the  Levites,  of  the  tabernacle  and  altar,  of 
fields,  houses,  walls,  etc.  The  custom  of  con- 
secrating the  places  of  public  worship  developed 
in  the  Christian  Church  as  soon  as  persecution 
ceased,  when,  according  to  Eusebius,  "the  sight 
was  afl'orded  so  eagerly  desired  and  prayed  for 
by  all — the  festivals  of  dedications  and  conse- 
crations of  the  newh'  erected  houses  of  prayer 
throughout  the  cities."  Eusebius  also  describes 
the  consecration  of  the  church  built  at  Jerusalem 
by  Constantine  in  a.d.  3.35.  The  practice  of  con- 
secrating religious  edifices  has  continued  in  the 
Oriental,  Roman,  and  Anglican  churches.  The 
fcrms,  as  found  in  the  sacramentaries  of  Gelasius 
and  Saint  Gregory,  were  at  the  first  very  simple, 
but  they  were  gradually  developed  imtil,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  office  of  consecration 
became  a  long  and  impressive  ceremony.  It  in- 
cludes the  placing  in  the  altars  of  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  purification  of  the  place  with  specially 
prepared  holy  water  (called  Gregorian  Water 
because  the  formula  for  its  benediction  is  first 
found  in  the  sacramentary  of  Saint  Gregory), 
and  the  anointing  of  the  church  in  twelve  speci- 
fied places  with  holy  oil.  The  anniversary  of 
this  ceremony  is  kept  as  a  festival  of  the  first 
class.  A  church  may  not  be  consecrated  until 
it  is  entirely  free  from  debt;  when  the  conse- 
cration is  delayed,  it  is  opened  with  a  simple 
form  of  benediction.  The  ceremonies  in  the 
Eastern  churches  are  as  elaborate  and  not  dis- 
similar. In  the  Church  of  England  each  bishop 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  fonn  to  be 
adopted,  but  that  most  generally  used  is  the 
form  sent  down  by  the  bishops  to  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  in  1712.  The  American  prayer- 
book  provides  a  simple  form  of  prnyer.  which 
retains  the  old  ceremony  of  the  bishop  knocking 
for  entrance  at  the  door  of  the  church.  For  the 
consecration    of   bishops,    see    Bishop;    Orders, 


Holy;  for  that  of  the  eucharistic  elements,  see 
.Mass;  Lord's  Supper. 

CONSEC'UTIVES  (Fr.  consicutif,  Sp.,  Port., 
It.  anistciiluo.  from  Lat.  consequi,  to  follow, 
from  com-,  together  +  sequi,  CJk.  iweaffai.,  hepes- 
tliai,  Lith.  scl.ti,  Skt.  sac,  to  follow,  Goth. 
saihwan,  Icel.  sy(i,  AS.  seon,  OHG.  sehan,  Ger. 
sehcn,  Engl.  see).  In  music,  the  progressions  of 
parallel  fifths  or  octaves,  which,  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  harmony,  are  forbidden. 

CONSENT  (OF.  consente,  from  consenter,  to 
ctjusenl,  from  Lat.  consentire,  to  agree,  from 
com-,  together  +  seH^Jre,  to  think).  In  law,  the 
free  will  and  assent  of  the  mind  of  a  competent 
person  to  some  act  or  obligation  ail'eeting  his 
legal  rights  or  relations.  The  law  prescribes 
under  what  conditions  it  is  binding,  and  when 
it  is  void  or  voidable.  Thus,  apparent  consent 
obtained  b}-  fraud  or  coercion,  or  from  an  infant, 
or  from  an  insane,  intoxicated,  or  otherwise 
legally  incompetent  person,  is  deprived  of  all 
legal  effect  if  such  person  chooses  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  an  essential  element  of  contract,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  certain  eases  in  the 
law  of  crimes  and  torts,  where  the  essence  of  the 
crime  or  wrong  is  that  it  was  against  the  will 
of  the  person  injured.  One  may  legally  consent 
to  the  inlliction  of  a  limited  amount  of  bodily 
harm  if  there  is  no  malice  involved,  as  in 
friendly  boxing  or  in  football;  but  one  cannot 
consent  to  the  infliction  of  death  or  anything 
which  will  amoTuit  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
See  AoE;   Contract;  Crime;   Tort. 

CONSEN'TES  DI'I  (Lat.  consented,  of  uncer- 
tain etymologj'  and  meaning,  probably  from  com-, 
together  -|-  *sens,  being,  pres.  p.  of  esse,  to  be, 
ef.  Skt.  saiit,  being,  from  as,  to  be;  less  probably 
for  coiisevtiens,  consentire,  to  agree).  The  twelve 
chief  Roman  deities:  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Nep- 
tune, ilercury,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres.  Diana,  and  Venus. 

CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY,  Pri.nciple 

OF.      See   ."\IkcIIAXICS  ;    ExKRfiETI'.'S. 

CONSERVATION  OF  MATTER.  See  Mat- 
ter, sectifai  Properl ies  of  Malfer. 

CONSERVATIVE.  See  Whig;  Tory;  ana 
Political  Parties,  (Iheat  Britain. 

CONSERVATIVE  CLUB,  The.  A  Tory  club 
founded  in  London  in  1840.  Its  club-house  is  in 
Saint  James  Street. 

CON'SERVA'TOR  OF  THE  PEACE.  In 
the  law  of  England,  an  ancient  office  of  great 
dignity  and  authority.  It  existed  at  common 
law  as  an  incident  of  certain  tenures  of  lands 
held  immediately  of  the  King;  or  tlie  King  might 
appoint  one  to  be  his  warden  or  the  consci"vator 
of  his  peace:  and  before  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  certain  officers  were  so  ap- 
pointed. Now  the  only  official  conservators  of 
the  peace  are  certain  officers  who  hold  this  power 
annexed  to  the  offices  which  they  hold.  The 
sovereign,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  in  British  realms.  Sev- 
eral high  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  Lord 
Marshal,  and  the  Lord  High  Constable,  when 
there  are  such  officers,  all  the  justices  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are 
conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace 
or  bind  them   in  cognizances   anvwhere.      Other 
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judges  possess  this  power  only  witliin  the  limits 
of  their  own  jurisdiction.  The  sherifl'  and  coro- 
ner are  conservators  of  the  peace  within  their 
respective  counties,  and  constables,  tithing-men, 
etc.,  within  their  jurisdictions.  The  phrase  is 
not  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Stephen, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  (13th  ed., 
London,    ISO!)). 

CONSERVATORY  (]ML.  conservatori- 
v.m,  place  for  iircsorving  anything,  from  Lat.  con- 
servare,  to  preserve,  from  coHi-,  together  +  ser- 
vare,  to  keep,  Ar.  hat;  to  preseiTe).  A  school 
for  the  cultivation  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Besides  strictly  musical  subjects,  stage  deport- 
ment and  the  modern  languages  used  in  singing 
(German,  French,  Italian)  are  usually  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Originally,  however,  a  con- 
servatory was  not  a  school  of  music,  but  an 
orphan  asylum  or  institution  of  a  benevolent 
character  "for  the  care  of  children  of  the  poor. 
Such  children  as  showed  a  talent  for  music  were 
educated  in  the  art.  At  first  this  instruction 
was  given  to  the  inmates  only,  but  subsequently 
day-scholars  also  were  admitted  upon  payment 
of  a  moderate  fee.  The  oldest  conservatory  is  the 
Conservatorio  Santa  ^laria  di  Loreto  in  jSTaples, 
founded  in  1537.  Within  the  same  century 
three  more  conservatories  were  established  in  the 
same  city.  By  order  of  King  ilurat  these  were 
consolidated,  in  1808,  under  the  name  Collegio 
Eeale  di  Musica.  Venice  had  four  such  insti- 
tutions which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Venetian  Republic.  To-day  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Venice  is  known  as  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Ma'rcello.  The  success  of  these  schools  was  so 
pronounced  that  soon  conservatories  were  founded 
all  over  Italy.  Among  the  best  kno-\vn  are  ( 1 )  the 
Regio  Conservatorio  di  Musiea,  in  Palenno, 
founded  1615;  (2)  the  Liceo  Musicale,  in  Bo- 
logna, founded  1861,  noted  for  its  magnificent 
library,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  be- 
queathed to  it  by  Padre  Martini  and  Gaetano 
Gaspari;  (3)  the  Regio  Conservatorio  di  Mu- 
siea, in  Milan,  founded  1807:  (4)  the  Civico 
Instituto  di  JIusica,  in  Genoa,  founded  1829; 
(5)  the  Liceo  Musicale,  in  Turin,  founded 
186.5;  (6)  the  Liceo  Musicale  Rossini,  in 
Pesaro,  established  in  1882  by  a  gift  of  2.300,- 
000  lire  from  Rossini.  In  France  the  necessity 
of  a  school  for  the  education  of  singers  led  to 
the  establishment,  in  1784,  of  the  Ecole  Royale 
de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1793,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
instrumental  performers  for  the  army,  the  course 
was  extended,  and  the  name  was  then  changed  to 
Institut  National  de  Musique.  In  1795  it  was 
reorganized  and  has  since  been  kno\vn  as  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique.  To-day  it  is  beyond 
all  question  the  most  famous  music-school  in  the 
world.  Prizes  are  awarded  in  all  the  classes. 
The  highest  honor  conferred  is  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  entitles  the  winner  to  a  three 
years'  stay  in  Ital_y  with  a  single  condition:  that 
the  holder  send  from  time  to  time  original  com- 
positions as  evidence  of  his  progress.  Xearly 
all  the  famous  French  composers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  winners  of  this  prize.  ( See  Prix 
DF.  Rome.)  There  is  scarcely  a  musician  of  note 
in  France  who  has  not  been  at  some  time  a 
professor  in  the  Conservatory.  The  directors 
since  its  foundation  have  been  Sarette  (the 
founder.  1784-1814):  Perne  (1814-22);  Cheni- 
bini    (1822-42);    Auber    (1842-71):    A.   Thomas 


(1871-90)  ;  Dubois  (1896—).  The  oldest  among 
tne  German  conservatories  is  that  of  Prague, 
founded  1811,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
musical  courses,  offers  also  a  liberal-culture 
course.  The  Vienna  Conservatory  w-as  opened 
in  1817  by  Salieri  as  a  school  for  singing. 
It  became  a  true  conservatory  in  1821.  The  most 
famous  conservatory  in  German}'  is  that  in 
Leipzig,  founded  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
in  1843.  Among  its  professors  have  been 
M.  Hauptmann.  L.  Plaidy,  E.  F.  Richter, 
Hiller,  Gade,  Moscheles,  Reinecke,  and  Bren- 
del.  Among  its  pupils  were  Grieg,  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan, Svendsen,  Wilhelmj,  Kirchner,  Jadassohn. 
The  oldest  Berlin  conservatory  was  founded  in 
1850  by  Kullak,  Marx,  and  Stem.  Among  its 
professors  were  Biilow,  Kiel,  de  Ahna.  B.  Scholz. 
The  Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  tchiefl,y  for 
piano)  was  opened  in  1855  by  Kullak.  The  most 
important  of  the  Berlin  conservatories  is  the 
Konigliehe  Hochschule  fiijr  Musik,  a  branch  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  ( 1 )  Konigliches  Institut  f iir  Kir- 
chenmusik;  (2)  Abteilung  fiir  musikalische 
Komposition;  (3)  Abteilung  fiir  ausiibende  Ton- 
kunst. Among  the  professors  have  been  Joachim, 
Ph.  Spitta.  Bargiel,  Ilerzogenberg.  Tlie  conser- 
vatory of  Cologne  was  founded  in  1850  by  Hiller. 
The  Dresden  Conservatory  was  founded  1856, 
and  that  of  Stuttgart  in  the  same  year.  The 
famous  Konigliehe  Musikschule  in  Munich, 
founded  1867.  offers,  besides  the  musical,  liberal- 
culture  courses.  Among  the  other  famous  Ger- 
man conservatories  of  to-day  are  those  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Strassburg, 
Karlsruhe,  Regensburg  (church  -  nuisic) .  Be- 
sides these  public  or  State  conservatories 
there  are  also  a  number  of  not  less  famous 
private  conservatories,  such  as  those  of  Schar- 
wenka,  Schwanzer,  Klindworth,  Freudenberg. 
Switzerland  also  boasts  some  efficient  conserva- 
tories in  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel,  Bern.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  best-known  conservatories  is 
that  in  Brussels,  founded  1813,  among  the  di- 
rectors of  which  were  Fetis  and  Gevaert.  The 
conservatories  in  Li6ge  and  Ghent  are  also  fa- 
mous. In  Antwerp  Peter  Benoit  founded,  in 
1867,  entirely  after  German  models,  the  well- 
known  Vlaamsche  Muzickschool.  Nor  is  Holland 
behind  in  the  efficiency  of  her  conservatories.  The 
iMaatschappij  tot  bevordering  van  tonkimst  was 
opened  in  1862  at  Amsterdam.  Also  the  con- 
servatories in  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague  have 
risen  to  importance.  The  oldest  conservatory 
in  Russia  is  that  of  Warsaw,  founded  1821; 
the  most  famous,  that  in  Saint  Petersburg,  es- 
tablished 1862.  Among  its  professors  were 
Zaremba,  Anton  Rubinstein.  Leschetitzky,  Wieni- 
awski,  Davidoff.  and  Tschaikowski.  A  conserva- 
toi-y  was  also  founded  in  Moscow  in  1864  by 
Nicholas  Rubinstein.  In  England  we  find  five 
consen'atories  in  London — the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  (1822)  ;  the  London  Academy  of  ilusic 
(1861);  the  Trinitv  College  Conservatory 
(1872)  :  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  (1880). 
The  best  of  all  is  the  Royal  College  of  IMusic, 
established  originally  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  as 
the  National  training  School  of  Music  (1876). 
Sir  George  Grove  was  the  first  director  under  the 
reorganized  administration  (1883-04).  He  was 
succeeded  (1804)  by  C.  H.  Passy.  All  other 
European  countries  have  now  consen-atories  of 
more  or  less  importance.     In  the  United  States 
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iiiusie  has  made  enormous  strides  within  the  hist 
qiiarter  of  a  century,  and  conservatories  have 
been  founded  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities.  The 
liest-known  is  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  America,  founded  in  New  York,  1885. 
For  a  time  A.  Dvorflk  was  the  director.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Eniil  Paur.  Among  its  ])rofessors 
have  been  Anton  Seidl,  R.  Josefl'y,  B.  O.  Klein,  D. 
Buck.  Other  ^^■ell•known  conservatories  are  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore  (1S71),  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Music  (1878),  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  ^lusic  in  Bosttm  (1882). 
Besides,  some  of  the  great  American  universities 
have  added  a  complete  course  of  music  to  their 
regular  curriculum,  as  Harvard  (John  K. 
Paine),  Yale  (Horatio  W.  Parker),  Columbia 
(E.  A.  MacDowell). 

CONSERVATOEY.  In  horticulture,  a  glass 
house  used  for  the  preservation  of  tender  exotics 
and  the  display  rather  than  the  propagation  or 
growing,  of  plants  which  have  been  brought  to 
their  ornamental  perfection  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  term  is  often  applied  loosely  to  any  orna- 
jnental   greenhouse.      See   GREErsiiorsE. 

CON'SHOHOCK'EN.  A  borough  in  Jlont- 
gomery  County,  Pa..  13  miles  northwest  of  Phila- 
delphia :  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  .3).  The  more 
important  industrial  establishments  include  roll- 
ing-mills, steel-mills,  foundries,  furnaces,  surgi- 
cal-implement -vi-orks,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  the  principal  products  of  which  form  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  trade.  Conshohocken  was 
founded  in  IS.SO,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  18.52.  Population,  in  1890,  5470;  in 
moo,  57G2. 

CONSIDEBANT,  koN'sJ'da'riiN',  Victor 
Prosper  (  1S0S-'.i.3).  A  French  socialist,  bom  at 
Salins.  in  the  Department  of  Jura.  After  being 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  in  Paris,  he 
entered  the  army,  \vhich,  however,  he  soon  left 
to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  Fourier  (q.v.). 
After  the  death  of  his  master,  Considerant  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Societarians  (q.v.),  and 
undertook  the  management  of  the  Fhalange,  a 
review  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  their  opin- , 
ions.  Having  gained  the  financial  support  of  a 
j'oung  Englishman,  ]\Ir.  Young,  he  established 
(18.32)  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  Department  of 
Eure-et-Lqir,  a  Socialist  colony  or  phalanstcre : 
but  the  experiment  failed,  and  with  it  the  Pha- 
lange "went  out  of  existence.  However,  a  new 
organ  of  coiiperative  doctrine,  the  Dcmorratie 
pacifiqiie,  was  soon  established,  and  was  edited 
by  Considerant  with  great  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
ability.  In  1848-49  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  but  was  accused  of  high  trea- 
son and  compelled  to  flee  to  Belgium.  Thence  he 
emigrated  to  Texas,  where  he  founded,  near  San 
Antonio,  a  Societarian  community.  La  Reunion ; 
this,  however,  proved  a  failure,  and  Considerant 
returned  to  France  in  1869.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  numerous  writings  is  Destin6e  sociale 
(1 8.34-4.51.     See  CoirxruNiSM. 

CONSIDERATION  (Lat.  considcratio,  from 
coiisiderarr.  to  observe,  from  com-,  together  + 
sidus.  starl.  In  the  law  of  contracts,  in  the 
ease  of  a  simple  contract,  a  detriment  or  the 
surrender  of  a  right  by  one  party  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  the  other  party.  In  case  of  a 
iiilateral  contract — i.e.  one  in  which  the  promises 
Vol.  v.— 21. 


arc  mutual — eaeli  promise  is  a  consideration  for 
the  otlicr.  A  consideration  is  essential  to  a  valid 
simple  contract.  A  mere  promi.se  nuide  without 
a  consideration  is  called  by  lawyers  a  naked 
promise  (uiidiitii  pactuiii),  and  on  it  suit  will  not 
lie.  Such  a  promise,  even  though  made  in  writ- 
ing, is  not  a  valid  legal  contract ;  but  by  the 
law  of  negotiable  pa|icr  it  is  presumed  to  be 
given  for  valid  consideration.  Tiiis  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  as  between  maker  and 
]iayee,  but  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  hoiui  fide 
holders  for  value,  against  whom  want  of  con- 
sideration is  never  a  defense  by  the  maker  of 
negotiable  paper.  The  requirement  of  considera- 
tion as  a  necessary  element  in  a  simple  contract 
is  due  to  the  historical  development  of  the  con- 
tract action  of  assumpsit  (q.v.)  as  an  action  in 
tort.  In  that  action  the  plaintiff  was  required 
to  show  that  he  had  given  up  a  right  or  suf- 
fered some  detriment  in  reliance  upon,  or  in  ex- 
cliange  for,  the  defendant's  promise,  by  reason 
of  which  he  had  been  damaged.  Thus  a  consid- 
eration need  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  contracting  party,  but  may  be 
something  involving  loss  or  prejudice  to  the 
second  party  to  the  eonti-act.  A  service  rendered 
gratuitously  is  not  a  consideration  which  will 
support  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  service  made 
subsequently  to  the  rendering  of  the  service,  be- 
caiise  such  service  is  not  rendered  in  reliance 
ii])on,  or  in  exchange  for.  the  promise;  thus, 
where  one  man  voluntarily  rescues  aiiother's 
property  from  loss,  and  the  second  party  prom- 
ises to  pay  therefor,  that  promise  cannot  be  sued 
upon  even  though  made  in  writing.  So  a  promise 
to  reward  another  for  performing  his  legal  duty 
cannot  be  sued  upon,  since  the  performance  of  a 
legal  duty  is  not  the  surrender  of  .a  right  or 
any  detriment  in  a  legal  sense.  Thus,  if  a  tax- 
payer promises  to  pay  a  policeman  for  guarding 
his  house,  it  is  held  that,  since  it  is  the  police- 
man's duty  to  guard  the  public's  property,  there 
has  been  no  real  consideration  and  no  legal  con- 
tract, and  the  promise  of  a  debtor  to  pay  his 
debt  is  not  a  consideration  for  a  contract,  as  the 
promisor  is  already  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  his  debt.  If,  however,  the  promise  is  made 
after  the  debt  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, the  promise  has  the  effect  of  reviving 
the  obligation,  and  may  be  sued  upon  although 
no  consideration  is  given  for  it.  This  is  anoma- 
lous. The  law  takes  no  account  of  the  adequacy 
of  consideration  if  the  contract  is  made  in  good 
faith;  but  if  inadequacy  results  from  fraud  or 
mistake,  the  contract  may  be  rendered  void  or 
voidable  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  the  consideration  given  is  contrary  to 
public  policy,  or  is  a  promise  to  do  an  illegal 
act,  the  contract  based  therein  is  illegal  and 
void.  If  the  consideration  be  illegal  only  in 
part,  still  the  contract  is  void  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  illegal  and  the  legal  so  that 
the  one  may  be  thrown  out  as  void  and  the  other 
enforced.  Failure  by  one  party  to  a  contract  to 
jjerform  his  contract  is  commonly,  though  errone- 
ously, stated  to  be  failure  of  consideration.  The 
effect  of  a  true  failure  of  consideration  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  contract.  See  Con- 
tract: Mistake:  Fraud. 

CONSIGNMENT  (from  Fr.  consiqner,  to 
consign,  from  T.at.  coiisiqitnre,  to  seal,  from  com-, 
together  -(-  signare.  to  sign,  from  sirinum,  sign). 
In  mercantile  law:    (1)   A  quantity  of  goods  de- 
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livciod  by  one  party,  called  the  consignor,  to  an- 
other, called  the  consignee,  for  custody,  for 
transportation,  for  sale,  or  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract for  their  sale.  When  they  are  delivered 
to  a  common  carrier  for  transportation,  the 
consignment  is  generally  evidenced  by  a  hill  of 
ladi)iy  (q-v.).  (2)  The  act  of  consigning  goods. 
«ee  J^.ailment;  C'aueier,  Common;  Factor. 

CONSISTORY  (Lat.  consistoriiim,  from  con- 
sislcrc,  to  stand  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
sistcre,  to  station,  from  stnrc,  to  stand).  Prop- 
erly a  place  of  assembly,  but  in  later  Latin  the 
word  came  to  mean  a  particular  place  where 
the  Council  of  the  Koman  Emperor  met,  and, 
after  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantiue, 
the  Council  itself,  which  became  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  later  Roman  Empire. 
Up  to  the  time  of  i\Iarcus  Aurelius.  the  Roman 
Emperor  frequently  exercised  in  person  the  su- 
preme judicial  authority,  ^\hicli  covered  mat- 
ters brought  directly  before  him  for  decision,  as 
w-ell  as  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  pro- 
vincial ]ir;etors  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  trouldous  times  which  succeeded,  this 
function  was  devolved  upon  a  council,  made 
up  largely  of  jurists,  which  acted  in  his  name, 
and  whose  judgments  were  of  equal  authority 
with  statutes  immediately  promulgated  by  him. 
These  judgments  of  the  consistory  were  known 
as  decrees  (decrela)  and  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  imperial  legislation  (constitiitioin's) 
of  the  later  Emiiire.  In  the  membership  of  this 
Council  were  the  imperial  officials,  and  its  func- 
tion was  to  delilierate  on  the  important  affairs  of 
legislation,  administration,  and  justice.  The 
form  of  the  imperial  consistory  passed  over  into 
the  early  Christian  Church.  The  bishops  estab- 
lished their  consistories,  and  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
the  bishops  of  the  suburban  sees,  out  of  which 
the  College  of  Cardinals  has  developed.  Public 
consistories  are  now  held  in  the  Vatican  for 
formal  functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the  hat 
to  a  cardinal,  the  final  decision  on  the  question 
of  canonization,  or  the  reception  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. Private  consistories,  to  which  none  but 
cardinals  have  access,  discuss  a  variety  of  ad- 
ministrative matters,  such  as  the  erection  of 
new  sees  and  the  nomination  of  cardinals  and 
bishops.  The  detailed  work,  however,  is  done  in 
the  committees,  which  are  known  as  consistorial 
congregations.  (See  Congregation.)  In  the 
Greek  Church  each  bishop  has  his  own  con- 
sistory of  three  to  seven  members  nominated 
by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Govern- 
ing Synod.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  consistory 
to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  synod. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law.  the  consistory 
or  consistorial  court  is  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  bishop  exercises  his  ordinary  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. This  jurisdiction  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive, including  the  trial  for  common-law  of- 
fenses of  clerks,  or  persons  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  process  of  the  secular  tribu- 
nals (see  Benefit  op  Clergy),  and  to  a  very  re- 
cent date  the  cognizance  of  all  matrimonial 
causes,  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administration 
of  decedents'  estates,  etc.  The  reform  of  the 
judicial  procedure  in  England  in  1857  trans- 
ferred the  latter  classes  of  cases  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  leaving  to  the 
consistorial  courts  only  their  more  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.     This  is  very  consider- 


able, however,  and  includes  the  trial  of  a  clergy- 
man for  otienses  against  morality  as  well  as 
upon  questions  of  doctrine  or  ritual.  In  general, 
an  appeal  lies  from  tlie  judgment  of  the  consis- 
tory court  to  that  of  tlie  archbishop — the  Court 
of  Arches  (of  Canterbury) — or  the  Chancery 
Court  of  York.  The  i)residing  officer  of  the  con- 
sistory is  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  his  judi- 
cial title  being  variously  the  ordinary,  the  offi- 
cial -  principal,  and  vicar  -  general.  See  those 
titles;  also  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  Ecclesias- 
tical Law;  and  consult  Phillimore,  Ecclesias- 
tical Laiv  of  the  Church  of  England  (2d  ed., 
London,  1895). 

In  the  Lutheran  State  churches  the  consistory 
is  a  board  of  clerical  officers  either  national  or 
provincial,  usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign  ^nd 
charged  with  various  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
administration.  These  bodies  exercise  a  super- 
vision and  discipline  over  the  religion  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  as  well  as  over  the  clergy  and 
the  schoolmasters,  and  examine  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  for  license  and  ordination.  They 
have  also  the  regulation  of  public  worship  and 
the  administration  of  church  property.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France  the  consistory 
exercises  a  more  restricted  jurisdiction  than  in 
Germany.  In  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
the  consistoi-y  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court, 
having  charge  of  the  government  of  the  local 
church  and  corresponding  to  the  session  of  a 
Presb^'terian  church. 

CO^fSOLACION  DEL  SUR,  kon's6-la'the-6n' 
del  soor  (Sp.,  Consolation  of  the  South).  A  town 
in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  about  15 
Uiiles  northeast  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  It  is  noted 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Population,  in  1809,  3002. 

CONSOLATO  DEL  MARE  (Sp.,  Consulate 
of  the  Sea).  A  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law, 
compiled,  it  is  believed,  at  Barcelona  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  made  up  of  the  settled 
usages,  in  respect  to  trade  and  navigation,  of 
the  maritime  communities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  earliest  copy  known  was  published 
at  Barcelona,  in  1494,  in  the  Catalan  language. 
It  contains  ( 1 )  a  code  of  procedure  issued  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon  for  the  guidance  of  the 
courts  of  the  consuls  of  the  sea ;  ( 2 )  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  customs  of  the  sea;  and  (3) 
a  body  of  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
cruisers  of  war.  It  enjoyed  considerable  author- 
ity, and  has  passed,  by  legislation  and  by  judicial 
adoption,  into  the  maritime  law  of  Europe  and 
-jmerica.  Its  provisions  were  largely  embodied 
in  the  French  Maritime  Code  of  1081  (Ordon- 
nance  sitr  la  marine).  The  code  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  printed  in  Venice  in  1549,  and 
French,  Dutch,  German,  and  English  transla- 
tions have  also  been  made.  The  most  valuable 
portion,  the  customs  of  the  sea,  will  be  found 
])rinted  in  Engli.sh  in  the  appendix  to  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty  (London,  1874) .  Consult: 
Robinson,  Collectanea  Maritima  (London,  1801)  ; 
Pardessus,  Collection  des  lois  mariUmes  antd- 
rieiires  au  ISime  siecle  (Paris,  1828-45)  ;  Reddie, 
Researches,  Historical  and  Critical,  in  Maritime 
International  Lan'  (Edinburgh,  1844-45)  ;  Whea- 
ton,  llistortf  of  the  Laii-  of  Nations  in  Enrope 
and  America  {'Sew  York,  1845)  :  Schaube.  Das 
Konsulat  des  Mccres  in  Pisa  (Leipzig.  1888)  ; 
Valroger,  Etude  snr  I'institution  des  consuls  de 
la  mer  au  moyen-age  (Paris,  1891). 
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CONSOLE,  kon'sol  (Fr.,  probably  ultimately 
from  Lat.  cunsolidarf,  to  strengthen,  from  coin-, 
t(.gellier  +  solidiis,  firm),  in  architecture,  a 
])rojection  resembling  a  bracket  or  corbel,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  letter  S  or  of  a  single 
or  double  scroll,  used  to  supi)ort  cornices,  or 
sometimes  busts,  vases,  figures,  etc.  Consoles 
are  often  richly  ornamented,  and  are,  in  fact, 
almost  purely  decorative  features,  difi'ering  in 
this  from  brackets  (q.v.)  and  corbels  (q.v.), 
wliich  have  a  structural  function. 

CONSOLIDATION  (Lat.  consoUdatio,  from 
coHSoiirf<(/-c,  to  strengthen)  ACTS.  Statutes  which 
combine  in  a  single  act  all  previous  statutes  re- 
lating to,  and  coming  under,  the  same  general 
subject-matter.  As  a  general  rule,  this  cannot 
be  done  liv  a  mere  collocation,  or  gathering  to- 
gether under  one  head,  of  acts  of  dili'ercnt  dates 
in  their  original  form:  but  they  must  be  re- 
written, arranged  in  sections,  all  inconsistencies 
and  surplusage  be  omitted,  and  xuiiformity  of 
expression  obtained,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  a 
complete  and  logical  act.  Frequently,  in  order 
to  do  this,  amendments  to  many  of  the  measures 
which  it  is  i^roposed  to  bring  together  are  passed, 
and  then  they  are  reenaeted  by  the  consolidation 
act.  The  meanings  of  various  technical  terms 
in  the  statutes  are  usually  defined  and  explained 
in  a  sort  of  prefix,  which  is  made  a,  part  of  the 
whole,  and  is  thus  binding  on  the  courts.  The 
acts  which  are  consolidated,  and  thereby  super- 
seded, are  repealed  by  an  express  provision  in 
the  same  measure.  Consolidation  measures  have 
proved  successful  in  England  in  rendering  their 
statute  law  more  simple  and  concise.  Several 
of  the  United  States  have  followed  the  idea,  but 
generally  have  gone  further,  and  enacted  all  the 
existing  law  on  a  given  subject,  wliether  con- 
tained in  .statutes  or  decisions,  and  the  result  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  codification  act  than  a 
consolidation  act  as  known  in  England.  See 
Code;  Revised  Statutes. 

CONSOLS.  A  contraction  of  the  words  'con- 
solidated annuities.'  In  incurring  the  English 
debt,  the  Government  borrowed  money  at  differ- 
ent periods  on  special  conditions,  being  generally 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  so  much  per  cent, 
on  the  sura  borrowed.  Great  confusion  arose 
from  the  variety  of  stocks  thus  created,  and  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  strike  an  average  of 
their  value,  and  consolidate  them  into  one  fund, 
kept  in  one  account  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Consolidated  Annuities  Act  was  passed  in 
1757. 

CONSONANCE  (Lat.  consonaiitia,  from  con- 
snniire,  to  soiuid  together,  from  com-,  together  -)- 
sonare,  to  sound,  from  soiiws,  Skt.  svana,  sound, 
from  svan.  to  resound),  or  Concord.  In  music, 
the  simultaneous  so\inding  of  two  or  more  tones 
belonging  to  the  same  major  or  minor  triad.  The 
efTect  upon  the  ear  is  entirely  satisfying,  so  that 
further  progression  or  resolution  is  not  required, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  dissonance  (q.v.).  This 
feeling  of  rest  is  attributed  to  the  simple  ratios 
existing  between  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
consonant  intervals ;  whereas  the  ratios  between 
dissonant  intervals  are  complex.  Consonant 
intervals  are  the  unison,  perfect  fourth,  fifth, 
and  octave,  as  well  as  major  and  minor  thirds 
and  sixths.  (See  Interval.)  Chords  formed  by 
only  consonant  inter\-a!s  are  consonant  chords. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  major  and  minor  triads; 


the  major  triad  consisting  of  tonic,  major  third, 
and  perfect  fifth,  the  minor  composed  of  tonic, 
minor  third,  and  perfect  fifth.  See  AcouSTlcs; 
CiiORi);   Harmony;  Thi.\d. 

CONSONANT.     See  Lettebs. 

CONSORT  (Lat.  consors,  partner,  from  com-, 
together  -|-  sors,  lot;  probably  connected  with 
Lat.  scrcrc,  Gk.  etpcip,  cirein,  Skt.  si,  to  join  to- 
gether). A  term  applied  to  the  husltand  or  wife 
of  a  reigning  sovereign,  viewed  in  a  public 
capacity.  \\'hatever  political  inlluence  may  at- 
tach to  the  position,  the  probability  that  the 
consort  will  attempt  to  secure  some  share  in 
the  royal  prerogative  is  naturally  greater  where 
the  consort  is  the  husband;  and  as  the  royal 
spouse  is  most  frequently  a  foreigner,  national 
legislatures  have  always  been  careful  to  restrict 
his  activity  to  the  ornamental  functions  of 
royalty.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  husbands 
of  ruling  sovereigns  have  been  granted  a  share 
in  the  government,  a  notable  instance  being  that 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  on  his  marriage 
to  Isabella  of  Castile  was  declared  joint  ruler 
of  tluit  country. 

CONSPIRACY  (OF.  conspiracie,  conspiratie, 
from  Lat.  consjtirare,  to  conspire,  from  com-, 
together  +  spirare,  to  breatlie).  As  a  criminal 
offense  this  has  been  judicially  defined  as  "a  com- 
bination by  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  con- 
certed action,  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose, 
or  to  accomplish  a  purpose  not  in  itself  unlawful, 
by  imlawful  means."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
gist  of  this  offense  is  in  the  agreement  or  con- 
federation of  the  conspirators ;  an  overt  act  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  crime,  although,  in  most  cases 
of  conspiracy,  such  acts  are  performed.  This 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  has  been  changed 
by  Federal  legislation  and  by  statutes  in  many 
of  the  United  States.  Under  such  legislation, 
the  eonunission  of  an  overt  act  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy  is  essential  to  consum- 
mate the  crime ;  but  as  soon  as  that  act  is  done 
the  offense  of  conspiracy  is  complete,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  nature  or  results  of 
the  act,  even  though  the  act  be  such  that  it 
could  not  possibly  accomplish  the  conspirator's 
intention. 

When  a  conspiracy  has  been  entered  into,  the 
conspirators  become  so  related  legally  that  the 
acts  or  statements  of  any  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  common  jmrpose  are  admissible  against 
all — each  is  the  authorized  agent  of  all.  This 
rule  often  induces  the  public  prosecutor  to  have 
persons  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  even  when 
their  confederation  has  resulted  in  the  commis- 
sion of  other  crimes,  such  as  treason  or  murder. 

Some  of  the  more  important  common-law  con- 
spiracies were  those  to  conunit  treason  or  sedi- 
tion, to  murder,  to  cheat  and  defraud,  and  to 
maliciously  injure  another.  They  were  mis- 
demeanors only.  Statutory  conspiracies,  that 
is,  acts  declared  by  legislation  to  be  punishable 
as  conspiracies,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
felonies,  in  some  instances. 

Whether  conspiracy  is  a  civil  '\\rong  of  itself 
is  a  question  upon  which  judges  and  writers 
differ.  There  is  eminent  authority  for  the  view 
that  it  is  a  distinct  tort — an  actionable  wrong, 
without  respect  to  the  consequences  of  tlie  acts 
done  pursuant  to  the  confederation.  The  pre- 
vailing view  at  present,  however,  both  in  Eng- 
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land  and  in  the  United  States,  is  that  the  gist 
of  the  civil  cause  of  action  is  the  actual  damage 
done  to  the  ijlainlill",  not  the  agreement  or  con- 
federation against  him. 

Consult:  \Vriglit,  Law  of  Criminal  Conspira- 
cies (London,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1887)  ;  Bishop, 
A'ew;  Commeiihirics  on  the  Criminal  Law  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  ;  and  Commentaries  on  the  Xon-Con- 
iraet  Law  (Boston)  ;  also  consult  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Laws  of  England    (London,  1897). 

CONSTABLE,  kun'sta-b'l  (OF.  conestable, 
Fr.  connetahlc,  from  ML.  conestahulus,  come- 
jiiahnltis,  eoniislniinli,  constable,  from  Lat.  comes 
3tabuli,  count  of  the  stable).  (1)  An  officer  of 
great  dignitv  and  authority  in  the  Eastern  Roman 
Kmpire,  whence  the  office  passed,  with  varying 
functions  but  no  loss  of  authority,  to  the  west- 
ern nations  of  Europe.  The  Constable  of  France, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
chief  arbitrator  in  chivalry,  became  the  most 
powerful  olliccr  and  dignitary  in  the  State  after 
the  King,  and,  because  of  the  danger  to  the 
Crown  that  lurlced  in  its  greatness,  the  office  was 
abolished  by  Richelieu  in  1027.  The  dignity  was 
revived  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  again 
abolished  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
Across  the  Channel  the  office  existed  with  similar 
functions,  under  the  title  of  Lord  High  Constable 
of  England,  but  it  never  attained  to  the  author- 
ity which  attended  it  in  France,  and  it  was  sus- 
pended for  reasons  of  economy  by  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  now  filled  by  temporary  appointment  on 
great  occasions  of  state,  as  the  coronation  of 
the  monarch,  etc.  Formerly  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  held  the  courts  of  chivalry,  or  honor, 
and  the  courts  martial  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
former  jurisdiction  has  now  completely  lapsed, 
and  courts  martial  are  held  by  the  ordinary 
military  authorities.  The  court  of  the  constable 
iind  marshal,  therefore,  while  still  nominally  in 
existence,  is  practically  obsolete.  The  office  of 
constable  still  survives  in  Scotland,  where  it  has 
become  an  hereditary  dignity  of  the  earls  of 
Errol,  but  shorn  of  its  former  authority. 
I,  (2)  The  office  of  constable  also  existed  in  Eng- 
land with  the  signification  of  warden  or  keeper 
of  certain  royal  castles  and  fortified  towns.  In 
a  few  cases  "it  long  survived  as  an  hereditary 
office,  and  in  some  others  it  is  filled  by  royal 
appointment.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  con- 
stables of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  Windsor 
and  Dover  castles. 

(3)  The  peace  officer  whom  we  know  as  con- 
stable is  the  petty  constable  of  English  law,  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity — so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  High  Constables  of  Hundreds, 
created  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  13  Edward 
I.  (1285).  The  office  has  in  recent  years  lost 
much  of  its  importance  in  England,  the  institu- 
tion of  county  and  borough  police  having  de- 
prived it  of  most  of  its  fimctions.  In  most  of 
the  United  States,  however,  outside  the  cities, 
the  constable  continues  to  be  the  principal  officer 
of  the  peace.  As  such  he  is  invested  with  large 
powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  breaking  open 
bouses,  executing  civil  and  criminal  process, 
and  often  with  limited  judicial  functions.  His 
duties  are  generally  defined  by  statute.  In  cities, 
as  in  English  boroughs  and  counties,  his  func- 
tions have  generally  been  transferred  to  the 
police  (q.v.).  See  Peace:  Sheriff;  and  con- 
sult:  Bacon,  New  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  title 


Constable  (any  edition)  ;  Dalton,  The  Country 
Justice:  Containing  the  Practice,  Duty,  and 
I'owir  of  tlir  Justices  of   the  Peace. 

CONSTABLE,  Archibald  (1774-1827).  A 
Scottish  publisher,  born  in  Fifeshire.  He  be- 
came famous  for  the  sumptuousness  of  his  edi- 
tions and  the  liberality  shown  toward  his  em- 
ployees. He  iJublished  nearly  all  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works,  and  his  failure  in  1820,  with  tliat 
of  Ballanlyne  &  Co.,  involved  Scott  for  £120.000. 
Constable  became  publisher  of  the  Scots'  Maga- 
zine (1801),  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview 
(1802),  and  owner  of  the  Encycloptedia  Bri- 
tannica  (1812),  which  he  enlarged.  He  edited 
the  Chronicle  of  Fife  (1810),  and  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  George  Heriot  (1822).  Consult: 
Constable,  Archibald  Constable  and  Bis  Literary 
Correspondents  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873)  ;  and 
Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott   (7  vols.,  London,  1838). 

CONSTABLE,  Henry  (1362-1013).  An 
English  poet.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1580:  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  found  it  best  to 
live  mostly  on  the  Continent.  He  died  at  Li&ge, 
October  9,  1013.  He  wrote  many  pretty  pastorals 
and  sonnets  to  Diana,  sometimes  marred  by  con- 
ceits, and  decadent  in  tone.  His  one  independent 
publication  was  Diana  (1592;  enlarged,  1594; 
reprinted  in  Arber's  English  Garner,  1877).  He 
contributed  four  pastorals  to  England's  Helicon 
(1600),  and  sonnets  to  other  collections.  Six- 
teen "Spiritual  Sonnets,"  attributed  to  Constable, 
were  first  printed  bv  T.  Park  in  Eelieonia 
(1815). 

CONSTABLE,  John  (1776-1837).  An  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  the  founder  of  modern 
landscape  art.  He  w-as  born  on  June  11,  1776, 
in  East  Bergholt,  Suft'olk,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
miller.  His  father  intended  liim  for  the  clergj-, 
and  afterwards  tried  him  as  a  miller,  but  the 
youth's  taste  was  all  for  ai't.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  a  local  amateur  named 
Dunthorne,  with  whom  he  painted  the  scenes 
about  his  native  home,  always  in  the  open  air. 
In  1795  he  went  to  London  in  order  to  study 
painting,  but  was  recalled  soon  afterwards.  In 
1799  he  returned  to  London  and  entered  the 
Academy  School,  where  he  received  instruction 
from  Farrington  and  Eeinagle.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  works  of  Ruysdael  in  the 
National  Gallery.  At  first  he  attempted  por- 
traits and  historical  subjects,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  but  in  1803,  weary  of  study- 
ing pictures  and  of  acquiring  truth  second-hand, 
he  returned  to  East  Bergholt.  From  this  time 
he  painted  landscapes  from  nature  only,  passing 
at  least  the  suuuner  months  entirely  in  the  coun- 
try near  his  home. 

His  work,  however,  Avas  too  revolutionary  and 
original  to  become  popular  in  his  native  land, 
although  he  found  a  few  devoted  friends  who 
believed  in  him  and  bought  his  pictures.  Among 
these  were  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  J[a?cenas 
of  his  boyhood.  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Salisbury,  and 
his  nephew.  Archdeacon  Fisher.  Constable's  most 
intimate  friend,  and.  above  all.  itiss  JIaria 
Biclcnell.  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  did 
not  sell  a  single  picture  to  a  stranger  until  1814, 
but  was  compelled  to  support  himself  by  paint- 
ins  portraits  and  copies  of  paintings.  But  never 
discouraged,  he  worked  on  in  bis  quiet  way, 
knowing  well  that  the  future  was  his.    At  length 
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he  found  recognition  in  France.  In  1823  three  of 
his  pictures  were  exliibitcd  at  the  Salon,  where 
they  excited  tlie  greatest  admiration,  and  were 
accorded  tlie  place  of  lionor  in  the  exhibition. 
Tlie  King  of  Fiance  sent  Constable  a  gold  medal, 
and  the  same  lionor  was  accorded  to  him  in  the 
following  year  at  Lille.  At  last,  in  1820,  came 
the  tardy  honor  of  membersliip  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  accompanied  by  an  ungracious  re- 
mark on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  too  late 
to  atl'ord  satisfaction  to  the  painter. 

Constable  was  a  simple  and  noble  character, 
wlio  bore  bravely  discoui-agement  and  adversity, 
and  never  wavered  in  liis  ideal  of  art.  His  other 
great  passion  in  life  was  his  love  for  his  wife. 
Miss  Maria  Bicknell,  to  whom,  after  many  diffi- 
culties, he  was  secretly  wedded  in  1810.  With  a 
family  of  seven  children,  he  was  sometimes  hard 
pressed  for  money,  until  he  was  at  length  re- 
lieved by  his  own  inlieritance  and  the  ample 
inheritance  of  his  wife.  In  1827  he  removed 
to  his  favorite  Hampstead,  wliere  many  of  his 
best  pictures  were  painted.  He  was  greatly  be- 
reaved by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1828,  and  died 
unexpeetedl}'  on  ilarch  30,   1837. 

Constable  ^^■as  a  great  innovator  in  landscajje 
painting,  and  he  msxy  be  justly  termed  the  father 
of  the  modem  school.  The  old  Dutch  masters 
gained  their  effects  by  giving  the  forms  of  ob- 
jects, placing  more  weight  ui)on  drawing  than 
upon  color,  in  which  they  achieved  harmony  by 
a  uniform  brown  tone.  Constable  saw  that  land- 
scape is  rather  a  problem  of  light  and  air,  and 
that  its  eft'eet  depends  upon  the  light  and  shadow 
in  which  the  objects  are  seen.  He  was  the  first 
to  ])aint  the  subtle  gradings  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  show  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
how  he  saw  them.  He  laid  on  his  colors  fresh 
and  fair,  as  they  are  in  nature,  applying  to 
oil  paintings  the  results  of  water-colors.  His 
pictures  are  always  hannohious  in  tone.  He 
always  gives  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  suppress- 
ing unimportant  details — a  tendency  which  in- 
creases with  his  later  years.  He  frequently  uses 
the  palette  knife,  sometimes  executing  the  entire 
picture  by  this  means,  as  in  the  case  of  "Water- 
loo Bridge."  In  consequence  of  these  teachings 
an  able  group  of  landscape  painters  arose  in  Eng- 
land in  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  most  important 
of  whom  was  David  Cox  (q.v.) .  But  his  greatest 
successors  were  the  French  painters  of  the  Bar- 
bizon  School,  through  wliom  his  work  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  landscape  of  the  present  day. 
Tlie  National  Gallerv  in  London  contains  three 
of  his  finest  works.  '  the  "Cornfield"  (1826): 
"Valley  Farm"  (1835):  and  "Hay  Wain."  In 
South  Kensington  ^luseum  are  eight  of  his 
works,  among  which  are  "Deadhani  Mill"  ( 1820)  ; 
"Hamp.stead  Heath"  (1823);  and  "Water 
Meadows  Xear  Salisbury."  The  Louvre  has  three 
good  examples :  "The  Cottage,"  " Wevmouth  Bav" 
(1827),  and  the  "Glebe  Farm."  Twenty  of  his 
chief  works  were  published  in  1833  in  a  series  of 
tine  and  sympathetic  etchings  by  his  friend  David 
Lucas,  with  an  introduction  hj  Constable  himself. 
Consult:  IMuther.  Bisicyry  of  Modern  Painting 
(London.  1S06).  vol.  ii.;  Leslie,  C.  R.,  Memoirs 
of  Constable  (London,  1845).  containing  Lucas's 
plates;  Chesneau.  La  peinture  anglaise  (Paris, 
1882);  Brock-Arnold.  Gainsborough  and  Con- 
stable (London,  1881);  Wedmore,  Studies  in 
English  Art   (London,  1876-80). 


CON'STANCE  (Cicr.  Konstanz  or  Kostnitx). 
A  city  of  the  tirand  Duchy  of  Baden,  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  it 
leaves  Lake  Constance,  about  35  miles  northeast 
of  Zurich  (^lap:  Germany,  C  5).  Renuiins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications  are  still  extant  in  the 
two  old  city  gates.  The  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  ccntui'y,  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  carved  oak  portals  and  choir-stalls 
are  fine  s])ecimens  of  wood-carving.  It  was  here 
that  Huss  was  sentenced  by  the  council  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  Other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  Church  of  Saint  Stephen 
and  the  Dominican  monastery,  on  an  island,  in 
which  Huss  was  confined,  and  now  used  as  a 
hotel.  The  notable  secular  buildings  include  the 
old  Kaufluius,  containing  the  hall  in  which  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  met  to  elect  a  pope  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  council  in  1417;  the  Rosgar- 
ten,  the  former  guildhall  of  the  butchers,  con- 
taining an  interesting  museum;  and  the  town 
hall,  with  the  city  archives.  Constance  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton,  carpets,  soap,  and 
cliemicals.  Topulation,  in  1890,  16.235;  in  1900, 
21,345.  Constance  was  known  to  the  Romans  at 
least  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In  570  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  "which  existed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Ciermany  until  its 
secularization  in  1803.  In  780  Constance  was 
given  municipal  rights,  and  in  1192  was  made  a 
free  imperial  city.  For  joining  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  it  was  deprived  of  its  imperial  privileges 
in  1548  and  presented  to  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  In  1800  it  Ijecame  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Consult  Geschichfe  der  Bi- 
schiifc  von  Kcmstunz  (Innsbruck,  1894-90). 

CON'STANCE.  (1)  Daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror and  eventually  the  wife  of  King  Alia,  in 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  (2)  The  mother 
of  Prince  Arthur,  in  Shakespeare's  King  John. 
(3)  Nonesuch's  daughter,  enamored  of  Lovely, 
in  Dryden's  Wild  Gallant.  (4)  The  heroine  of 
Brome's  The  Northern  Lass.  (5)  Fondlove's 
daughter  and  Wildrake's  mistress,  in  Knowles's 
comedy  The  Love  Chase.  (6)  The  daughter  of 
the  Provost,  later  proved  a  serf,  in  G.  W. 
Lovelies  Provost  of  Bruges. 

CONSTANCE,  or  CUSTANCE,  Dame  Chris- 

TI.\^•.     A   rich    and  beautiful   widow  in  Udall's 
play   Ralph    Roister  Doister. 

CONSTANCE,  Council  op.  The  sixteenth 
ecumejiical  Church  council  (1414-18)  called  by 
Pope  .John  XXIIL,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  to  attemiit  to  heal  the 
Papal  schism  (see  Schism,  Western),  the  scan- 
dal of  which  was  then  at  its  height:  to  deal  with 
the  Hussite  heresy;  and  to  consider  measures 
for  the  general  reform  of  the  Church.  It  was  tlie 
most  brilliant  and  numerously  attended  Church 
council  ever  held.  Dignitaries  of  Church  and 
State,  with  large  retinues,  attended  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe;  and  many  merchants  and 
artisans,  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  including 
showmen,  players,  and  harlots,  were  attracted 
by  the  occasion.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
18,000  priests,  and  in  all  about  100.000  strangers, 
were  gathered  in  the  city.  The  predominating 
influence  of  Pope  John  was  nullified  by  a  decision 
to  vote  by  nations  rather  than  by  individuals, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  all  tlie  three  rival 
popes  should  abdicate.  John  fled  from  the 
city    and    attempted    to    dissolve    the    Council, 
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vhicli  then  (April.  141.'j).  uiuler  the  lead  of 
Jean  tie  Gerson  (q.v. ),  declared  itself  the  high- 
est authority  of  Christendom  and  above  the  Pope. 
John  was  deposed  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Gregory  XII.  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed  and  re- 
tired to  Spain,  where  he  sjient  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  without  power  or  influence.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Pope  was  temporarily  postponed. 
Huss  was  condennied  after  a  turbulent  trial,  and 
burned  at  the  cicy  gate,  July  0,  1415.  Jerome 
of  Prague  was  also  condenmed  and  jjerished  at 
the  stake,  May  30,  141G.  The  movement  for  re- 
form came  to  nothing.  A  begiiming  had  been 
made,  when  the  cardinals,  with  the'  help  of  the 
French,  succeeded  (Xovember,  1417)  in  elect- 
ing Otto  Colonna  (ilartin  V.)  Pope,  who 
brought  the  proceedings  to  an  end  with  some 
slight  concessions.  Consult:  Riehtenthal,  Kronik 
des  Koii:::iliiims  in  Konstanz  (Augsburg,  1533; 
new  ed.  Tubingen,  1882)  :  Leufant,  History  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1730)  ;  Finke,  Forschnnficn  iind  Quellen  zur 
(ieschichte  des  Konstanzer  Konzils  (Paderborn, 
1889).  See  John  XVIII. ;  Geegoky  XII.; 
Benedict  XIII.:  Martin  V.;  Hu.s.s,  John; 
Jerome  of  PR.\GrE. 

CONSTANCE,  Lake  (named  from  the  city 
of  Constance.  Ger.  Konstanz,  or  Kostnitz,  Lat. 
Constantia ;  German  Bodensee,  formerly  Bodem- 
see,  Bodnicnsee,  Bodmansee,  from  the  castle  of 
Bodnian  on  its  shores,  AIL.  Lacus  Podamicus, 
Mare  Podanum,  Lat.  Lacus  Brigantinus,  Lacus 
Vencfus  et  Acronius).  A  lake  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, situated  at  the  north  base  of  the  Alps 
and  forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Austria  ( Vorarlbei'g)  on 
the  south,  and  the  German  States  of  Baden, 
\A'iirttemberg,  and  Bavaria  on  the  north  (ilap: 
Switzerland,  D  1 ) .  It  is  on  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  which  enters  from  the  south  and  flows 
out  in  a  westerly  direction.  Lake  Constance  ex- 
tends northwest  and  southeast,  and  at  its  north- 
west end  forks  into  a  northern  prolongation 
known  as  Ueberlinger  See,  which  has  a  broad  con- 
nection with  the  main  lake;  and  into  a  southern 
fork,  called  the  Lower  Lake  (Untersee),  for- 
merly known  as  the  Zeller  See.  connected  with 
the  main  lake  by  a  narrow  channel,  GOO  to  1600 
feet  wide,  and  only  two  and  one-half  miles  long. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  at  the  foot  of  this  arm. 
The  height  of  its  surface  is  about  1300  feet  above 
sea-level ;  the  length  of  the  lake  is  about  40 
miles:  the  greatest  breadth  about  nine  miles; 
the  length  of  shore  line  IGO  miles,  and  the  area 
208  square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  is  90G  feet. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  rises 
of  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  due  to  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  ^^'hile  the  Rhine  from  the  south 
is  the  main  affluent,  a  number  of  minor  streams 
discharge  into  the  lake,  nearly  all  of  them  on  the 
northeast  side.  Among  these  tributaries  are  the 
Bregenzer  Ach.  Leblach,  Argen,  Schussen,  Stein- 
ach.  Ach  of  Uhldingen.  and  Stockach. 

The  lower  lake  is  covered  with  ice  nearly  every 
winter,  but  it  is  only  rarely,  in  an  extreme  win- 
ter, that  the  surface  of  the  main  lake  becomes 
frozen.  The  lake  contains  twenty-six  varieties 
of  fish,  among  them  salmon  and  salmon  trout, 
and  twenty-two  species  of  shell-fish.  The  shores 
are  hilly  and  picturesque.  The  land  is  produc- 
tive and  in  great  part  under  cultivation,  but 
extensive    woodlands    still    remain.      Lake    Con- 


stance formerly  extended  much  fartlier  south 
than  at  present,  and  even  within  historic  times, 
3n  the  fourth  century,  it  extended  as  far  as 
Rheineck  (Kheinegg).  The  towns  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Constance  are  Bregenz.  Lindau,  Fried- 
richshafcn,  I'eberlingen,  Constance,  Arbou,  and 
Rorschach.  Steamboats  navigate  the  lake,  and 
railways  follow  its  shores. 

CON'STANS.  In  the  old  romances,  a  King 
of  r.ritiiin,  and  grandfather  of  Arthui". 

CONSTANS,  Flavius  Juluis.  A  Roman 
Emperor  (  a.u.  337-50).  He  was  the  j'oungest 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great  (by  Fausta),  and 
was  born  .\.n.  323  (or  320).  He  was  made 
Crown  Prince  (Cwsar)  in  333,  and  became  Em- 
peror together  w-itli  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constantius,  on  the  death  of  their  father  in  a.u. 
337.  Constans  received  the  government  of  Italy, 
Illyrieum,  and  Africa.  In  340.  however,  war  broke 
out  between  the  brothers  and  Constantine  was 
killed  near  .^quilcia.  Constans  now  ruled  also 
his  brother's  dominions.  He  was  killed  by  a. 
soldier  of  the  self-proclaimed  Emperor,  JMag- 
nentius,  January,  350. 

CONSTANS,  koN'stilN',  Jean  Antoine  Er- 
nest (1833 — ).  A  French  statesman,  born  at 
Beziers.  He  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Freycinet  Cabinet  in  1879,  and  w-as 
JSIinister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Frevcinet  and 
Ferry  Cabinets  (1880  and  1881).  After  serving 
for  one  year  as  Governor-General  of  Indo-China. 
he  was  compelled  in  1887  to  resign  this  position 
as  incompatible  with  his  duties  as  a  Deputy. 
From  1889  to  1892  he  was  again  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (in  the  Cabinets  of  Tirard  and  Freyci- 
net ) ,  and  during  this  period  his  vigorous  meas- 
ures served  to  overthrow  Boulangism.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  the  following  year  received  an  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople. 

CONSTANT,  koN'stiiN',  Jean  Joseph  Ben- 
jamin (1845-1902).  A  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris,  June  10,  1845.  In  1866  he  obtained  a 
municipal  prize  entitling  him  to  free  instruction 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  he  was  besides 
this  a  pupil  of  Cabanel.  In  1872  he  went  to 
IMorocco,  where  he  painted  a  series  of  Oriental 
scenes,  which  brought  him  great  reputation. 
Among  his  chief  works  of  this  character  are  the 
"Last  Rebels"  (now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery), and  the  "Thirst,"  and  "Les  Cherifas."  His 
large  canvas.  "The  Entrance  of  Mahomet  II. 
into  Constantinople,"  received  a  medal  in  1876. 
All  these  w'orks  show  him  to  be  a  fine  colorist 
and  a  master  of  technique.  After  1880,  however, 
he  changed  his  maimer,  devoting  himself  to 
mural  decorations  and  to  portraits.  The  most 
prominent  examples  of  the  former  are  a  great 
plafond  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Paris,  entitled 
"Paris  Convoking  the  World."  and  his  paint- 
ings in  the  New  Sorbonne,  representing  "Litera- 
ture," "The  Sciences,"  and  the  "Academy  of 
Paris,"  He  painte<l  important  mural  decorations 
in  other  cities  of  France,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  portrait  painter,  A  good  ex- 
ample of  his  portraiture  is  "Mon  Fils  Andre," 
which  tool;  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon  in 
1896.  Constant  was  made  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1894.  and  died  on  May  26.  1902.  He 
vi-^ited  the  T'nited  States  several  times,  and 
painted  a  number  of  portraits,  now  in  private 
possession.     The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
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York  possesses  a  large  mural  decoration  by 
Constant  representing  "Justinian  in  Council." 
Constant  was  also  a  vriter  of  repute,  liaving 
contributed  a  number  of  good  studies  on  con- 
temporarv  Frcncli  painters.  Consult  Stranaban, 
Modern  Freiirli  Painters   (Xew  York,  1803). 

CONSTAN'TA.    See   Kl'me.nuje. 

CONSTANT  DE  REBECQTTE,  kox'staN'  de 
nl'liek'.  Henri  Benjamin  (1707-1830).  A  dis- 
tinguislicd  French  politician  and  novelist,  born  at 
Lausanne,  October  23,  1707.  His  family  was 
Protestant,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland 
from  religious  persecution.  Till  thirteen.  Con- 
stant studied  at  Lausanne,  then  successively  at 
Oxford,  Erlangen,  and  Edinburgh,  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  cosmopolitan  culture  that  ex- 
plains his  affinity  for  JIadame  de  Stael.  He  was 
a  moderate  Rejiublican  during  the  Revolution, 
and  after  1795  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  politi- 
cal writings,  especially  his  pamphlet,  De  la  force 
dil  gourernemcnt  acluel  de  la  France,  attracted 
great  attention.  In  1799  Bonaparte  called  him  to 
the  tribunate,  but  he  opposed  the  First  Consul's 
attack  upon  constitutional  rights,  and  was  exiled 
in  1802.  His  political  career  thus  checked,  he 
turned  to  literature,  and  accompanied  iladame  de 
Stael,  like  him  an  exile,  on  her  travels.  At 
Weimar  he  learned  to  know  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
He  translated,  or  i-ather  adapted,  the  latter's 
Wallenstcin.  He  also  wrote  Adolphe  (1816),  a 
literary  result  of  his  relations  to  ^Madame  de 
Stael.  who  had  put  her  experience  with  him  into 
Delphi  lie.'  This  sole  novel  of  the  versatile  poli- 
tician is  a  clear,  keen,  relentless  analysis  of  the 
mutual  degradation  resulting  from  ill-assorted 
matings.  It  is  brief,  almost  cruelly  simple,  and 
told  in  a  style  as  precise  and  dry  as  that  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  Chivalrous  toward 
Madame  de  Stael,  he  is  pitiless  to  himself,  to  his 
father,  to  his  former  love.  JIadame  de  Charri&re, 
and  to  their  officious  friend.  Madame  Reeamier. 
Constant's  Correspondence,  his  Journals,  all  that 
■we  know  of  his  life,  show  him,  as  he  reveals  him- 
seli  here,  always  seeking  emotion,  never  att.iining 
to  passion.  With  this  novel  still  unpul)lished, 
he  returned  to  France  after  Napoleon's  first 
abdication  (1814),  with  the  prestige  of  his 
stirring  pamphlet  De  I'esprit  de  conquete  et  de 
rusurpatioii  (1813).  He  hoped  to  find  the 
Restoration  more  favorable  to  constitutional 
liberty  than  Napoleon's  'government  of  mame- 
lukes,'  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  During  the 
Hundred  Days,  he  cooperated  with  the  returned 
Emperor,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  acte 
additionel  to  the  Constitution.  After  Waterloo  he 
retired  to  England,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France  in  1816.  He  joined  the  liberal  writers 
of  the  day,  and  was  elected  Deputy  in  1819.  He 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Charles  X.,  and  the  most  brilliant  cham- 
pion of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  deplored 
the  violence  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  convalescent  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  request  of  Lafa.yette  he  returned, 
and  for  the  few  months  that  remained  to  him 
of  life  supported  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  the  principles  to  which  his  political  life 
had  been  dedicated.  He  died  at  Pau,  December 
8,  1830.  Constant  was  not  a  graceful  speaker, 
but  a  singularly  effective  writer.  His  speeches 
are  collected  as  Discours  (2  vols.,  1828)  :  his 
essays  on  representative  government  as  Coiirs  de 
polififjue     constitiilionelle      (4     vols.,     1817-20). 


He  wrote  also  iliinoires  sur  les  Cent  Jours 
(1820),  and  De  la  religion  consideree  dans  sa 
sonrce,  ses  formes,  et  scs  dcveloppements  (1824- 
31),  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  re- 
ligious instinct  remained  essentially  unall'ected 
through  all  changes  of  dogma  and  forms.  In 
teaching  that  Christianity  had  '''introduced  mor- 
al and  political  liberty  into  the  world,"  he 
widened  the  breach  with  the  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  century  shown  and  in  part  caused  by 
the  Genie  du  Christiunisme  of  Chateaubriand. 
"Lucian  was  incapable  of  understanding  Ho- 
mer," he  said;  "Voltaire  has  never  understood 
the  Bible."  Consult:  Faguet,  I'olitiques  et  mor- 
alistes  (Paris,  1808),  and  Sainte-Beuve.  Sou- 
veaiix  Luiidis,  vol.  i.  (P.aris.  1803),  and  Por- 
traits liitcraires,  vol.  iii.    (Paris,   1804). 

CONSTANTIN,  koN'staN'taN',  Abb£.  The 
lovable,  benevolent  old  parish  priest  in  Ludovic 
Halevy's  graceful  romance  L'Abbc  Constantin 
(1882),  a  revulsion  from  the  sensational  work 
of  the  naturalistic  school.  It  tells  the  simple 
story  of  the  good  abbe  and  his  old  housekeeper, 
the  wealthy  American  woman  who  becomes  his 
eolaborer  in  good  works,  and  her  sister,  wdio 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  lieutenant.  A  success- 
ful comedy  under  the  same  title  was  adapted 
from  the  romance  by  Cremieux  and  Deeourcelle, 
and  piesentcd  at  the  Gymnase  in  1887. 

CONSTANTINA,  kun'st.an-te'na.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  about  40  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seville  (Map:  Spain,  C  4). 
It  is  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  has  silver 
and  lead  mines,  lumbering  interests,  distilleries, 
and  tanneries.     Population,  in  1901,  9687. 

CONSTANTINE,  kon'stan-ten'.  A  fortified 
city  and  a  Catholic  episcopal  see,  the  capital 
of  Constantine,  the  easternmost  department  of 
Algeria  (ilap:  Africa  El).  It  is  situated  on  a 
precipitous  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  three  sides  of 
Avhich  are  washed  by  the  Ruramel,  flowing  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine.  Tlie  fourth  and  west 
side  is  connected  by  a  natural  moimd  with  the 
surrounding  mountains.  It  is  830  feet  above  the 
river  and  2162  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  constructed  by  the  Arabs  out 
of  Roman  sculptured  stones.  The  streets  in  the 
Moorish  or  older  portion  of  the  town  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  chief 
ancient  buildings  are  the  Kasha,  or  citadel,  of 
Roman  construction;  the  palace  of  the  Bey;  the 
harem  of  Salali;  and  three  mosques,  one  of 
which,  Suk-er-Rezel.  dating  from  1143,  is  now  the 
Christian  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Dou- 
leurs.  The  modern  and  French  portion  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  wide  streets  and  open  squares. 
Its  principal  buildings  include  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  administrative  buildings,  the  Protestant 
church,  and  theatre.  The  Mohammedans  sup- 
port a  mcdreso,  or  religious  seminary,  and  the 
French  Government  maintains  a  college  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  Arabic  and 
European  culture.  There  are  an  archaeological 
society  and  museum  of  local  antiquities.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloths,  sad- 
dlery, and  other  articles  in  leather,  and  a  con- 
siderable grain  trade  with  Tunis.  Its  seaport 
for  foreign  trade  is  Philippeville,  .50  miles  to  the 
northeast,  with  which  and  the  principal  towns 
of  Algeria  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Constantine, 
anciently  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Numidia.    called    Carta    by    the    Carthaginians, 
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and  Cirta  by  the  Roiimns,  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence. It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  !Max- 
entius  against  Alexander,  about  a.d.  311,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt  by  Constantine  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  present  name.  It  was  a 
Jlourisliing  town  in  the  twelfth  century,  its  com- 
mereial  relations  extending  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  I'isa.  Subse(|uently  it  shared  in  general  the 
fortunes  of  Algeria.  The  French  captured  it  by 
assault,  after  a  long  siege,  in  1837.  Population, 
in  1901,  48,911,  including  15,096  French  resi- 
dents. 

CONSTANTINE.  The  name  of  two  popes. 
— Constantine  I.  (Pope  708-15).  His  pontificate 
was  marked  by  the  submission  of  Felix,  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Ravenna,  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  by  his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  .Justinian  II.,  to  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  Quinisextan  Council,  which  his  immediate 
predecessor  had  refused  to  do. — Con'STAjjtine  II. 
(Pope  707-08).  He  was  forced  into  the  see  by 
his  brother,  Duke  Toto  of  Nepi,  but  within  a  few 
months  was  overthrown  and  blinded  liy  an  oppos- 
ing faction,  his  deposition  being  solemnly  con- 
firmed b_y  the  Lateran  Synod  of  769,  which  laid 
down  the  rule  tliat  the  Pope  must  be  chosen 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

CONSTANTINE  I.,  Flavius  VALERirs  Au- 

EEi.ius  CoNSTANTi.N'US,  suniamed  "the  Great.' 
A  Roman  Emperor  (a.d.  306-337).  He  was  born 
soon  after  a.d.  270,  at  Xaissus,  in  lloesia.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and 
first  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents 
under  Diocletian,  in  that  monarch's  famous 
Egyptian  expedition  (206)  ;  subsequently  he 
served  under  Galerius  in  the  Persian  War.  In 
."05  the  two  emperors,  Diocletian  and  JIaximian, 
abdicated,  and  were  succeeded  by  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius.  Galerius,  who  could  not 
endure  the  brilliant  and  energetic  genius  of  Con- 
stantine, took  every  means  of  expo.sing  him  to 
danger,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the 
period  when  he  acquired  that  mixture  of  reserve, 
cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  his  conduct  in  after  years.  At  last  Constan- 
tine fled  to  his  father,  who  ruled  in  the  West, 
and  joined  him  at  Boulogne  just  as  he  was  set- 
ling  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Piets  in 
North  Britain.  Constantitis  died  at  York,  .July 
25,  306,  having  proclaimed  his  son  Constantine 
his  successor.  The  latter  now  wrote  a  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Galerius,  and  requested  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Augustus.  Galerius  did  not 
dare  to  quarrel  with  Constantine,  yet  he  granted 
him  the  title  of  Caesar  only.  Political  complica- 
tions now  increased,  and  in  a  sliort  time  no  fe«er 
than  six  emperors  were  'in  the  field' — viz.:  Ga- 
lerius, Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and 
Maximian.  JIaxentius  (his  son),  and  Constan- 
tine in  the  West  (a.d.  308).  Maxentius,  having 
quarreled  with  his  father,  forced  him  to  flee 
from  Rome.  He  took  refuge  with  Constantine, 
but  was  imgrateful  enough  to  plot  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  benefactor.  This  licing  discovered, 
he  fled  to  ^Marseilles,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
city  gave  him  up  to  Constantine,  who  put  him  to 
death  (a.d.  309).  Maxentius  professed  great 
anger  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  assembled 
a  large  army,  with  which  he  threatened  Gaul. 
Crossing  the  Alps  by  Mont  Cenis.  Constantine 
thrice  defeated  IMaxentius  —  first  near  Turin, 
then  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  finally  near 


the  Milvian  Bridge  at  Rome,  October  27,  312, 
Maxentius  himself,  in  the  last  of  these  engage- 
ments, being  drowned  in  an  attem])t  to  escape 
.across  the  Tiber.  It  was  during  tliis  campaign 
that  he  was  said  to  have  had  the  apparition  in 
Ihe  sky  of  a  luminous  cross  with  the  words  Hoo 
signo  vinces,  ''by  this  sign  shalt  thou  conquer," 
as  the  contemporary  historians  Euseliius  and 
Lactantius  record.  Constantine  now  entered  the 
capital,  disbanded  the  pnctorians.  and  adopted 
other  judicious  measures  for  allaying  the  public 
excitement.  He  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
Pontifex  ilaximus,  or  supreme  dignitiuy  of  the 
pagan  hierarchy. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Similarly,  by  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
311  and  of  Maximin  in  313,  Licinius  became  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East.  In  314  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  rulers,  in  which  Licinius  was 
worsted  and  was  fain  to  conclude  a  peace  by  the 
cession  of  Illyrieum,  Pannonia,  and  (rreece.  Con- 
stantine gave  Licinius  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  devoted 
himself  vigorously  to  the  correction  of  abvises  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  frontiers,  and  to  chastising  the  bar- 
Ijarians,  who  learned  to  fear  and  respect  his 
power.  In  323  war  was  renewed  with  Licinius, 
who  was  defeated  and  ultimately  put  to  death. 
Constantine  was  now  at  the  sununit  of  his  am- 
bitions— the  sole  governor  of  the  Roman  world ; 
but  Rome  was  no  longer  the  political  or  geo- 
graphical centre  of  this  world,  and  he  determined 
to  move  the  capital  to  Byzantium,  w'aich  he  sol- 
cnmly  inaugurated  in  330  under  the  name  of 
Constant inopolis.  the  City  of  Constantine.  From 
here  he  ruled  his  vast  empire  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  ilay  27.  337.  From  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Christianity  was  not  only  recog- 
nized and  tolerated,  but  became  the  religion  of 
the  rulers  themselves.  As  to  Constantine's  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  question  of  Christianity  and 
paganism  much  has  ijeen  written.  By  birth  and 
education  he  was  much  inclined  toward  the  grow- 
ing faith;  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  his 
father  Constantius.  though  a  ])agan,  was  veiy 
tolerant,  and  would  allow  no  direct  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  his  part  of  the  Roman  domain  during  the 
great  persecution  of  303.  Constantine  was  by 
nature  mild  and  kind-hearted:  his  legislation 
was  governed  by  humane  principles.  He  abol- 
ished the  system  of  branding  the  faces  of  con- 
victs; ordained  that  masters  who  killed  their 
slaves  were  guilty  of  homicide,  and  published  an 
edict  of  toleration  which  insured  liberty  of  con- 
science throughout  the  Empire.  The  Christians 
were  as  yet  but  a  minority  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but  the  Emperor  openly  sympathized  with 
them  and  did  not  hesitate,  upon  occasion,  to  in- 
sult the  pagans.  Yet  his  Christianity  was  not 
deep-seated,  though  doubtless  quite  sincere  as 
far  as  it  went.  He  looked  u]ion  his  overthrow  of 
^laxentius  as  due  to  the  help  of  God.  instinctu 
rliriiiitatis,  as  the  inscription  on  his  arch  in 
Rome  (see  Constantine,  Abch  of),  built  in  315, 
shows;  but  the  very  form  of  expression  displays 
a  concession  to  pagan  sensibilities  that  a  rigorous 
Christian  of  the  period  would  not  have  made. 
He  retained  the  traditional  pagan  title  of  Ponti- 
fex IMaximus.  as  did  his  Christian  successors  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  his  coins  still  bear  the 
figures  and  names  of  the  old  gods.  In  the  Arian 
controversy  he  sided  with  the  Catholic  bishops. 
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and  it  was  he  who  called  the  great  Council  of 
Nic£Pa  (Xice)  in  Bithynia  in  3'2.5  (sec  XiCE, 
Council  of),  and  presided  at.  the  first  sitting. 
By  this  council  tlie  doctrine  of  consubstantiality 
was  defined,  and  the  Xicene  creed  was  adopted; 
but  Constantine  took  no  active  part  in  tlie  dis- 
cussion. He  did  not  receive  baptism  until  shortly 
before  his  death. 

CONSTANTINE  IL,  or  Junior,  Flavius 
Cl.\uuus  C'o.NST.VNTiNUS.  A  Roman  Emperor 
(A.D.  337-40).  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  and  was  born  A.D.  317,  at  Arelate 
(Aries),  in  Gaul.  He  became  joint  Emperor  with 
his  brothers,  Constantius  and  Constans,  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  in  337,  receiving  Gaul,  Brit- 
ain, Spain,  etc.,  as  his  share  of  the  Empire.  In 
340  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  Constans.  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Aquileia   (A.o.  340). 

CONSTANTINE  VII.,  Porpiiyrogexitus 
(90,5-59).  A  Byzantine  Emperor.  He  became, 
at  the  age  of  six.  associate  Emperor  with  his 
father,  Leo  VI.,  at  seven  the  associate  of  his 
uncle,  and  at  eight  sole  ruler ;  but  in  reality  he 
was  the  ruler  only  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Romanus  '  ( q.v. ) ,  in  944.  Even  then,  he 
jiaid  more  attention  to  literature  than  to  State 
affairs,  leaving  the  latter  to  his  wife  Helena. 
It  is  reported  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  wife 
of  his  son  Romanus,  who  was  his  successor.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Basil  I.,  and  a 
number  of  political  works,  including:  On  the 
Themes:  On  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Court  of 
Constantinople :  and  On  the  Administration  of 
the  Empire.  Some  of  his  works  are  published, 
in  three  volumes,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians.  Consult:  Krumbaeher, 
Oeschichie  der  bii::an1inisclien  Litteralur  (Nijrd- 
lingen,  1891)  ;  Rambaud.  L'empire  yrec  au  Xe 
siccle;  Constantin  Porplujrogenete  (Paris,  1869). 

CONSTANTINE  XL,  "Pal.eologus  (1404- 
53 ) .  The  last  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He 
\\as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  II..  and  from 
1427  to  1446  was  engaged  in  almost  continuous 
warfare  against  the  Prankish  princes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. His  brother,  the  Emperor  John  VIII., 
died  in  1448.  and  Constantine  became  Emjjeror. 
He  entered  Constantinople  in  1449,  and  showed 
himself  an  intelligent,  brave,  and  resolute  ruler, 
but  his  position  was  a  hopeless  one,  Mohammed 
JI.  was  preparing  for  the  final  assault  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  Constantine  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  princes  of  Christendom.  A  long  siege  pre- 
ceded the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  May  29,  14.53.  In  the  desperate 
battle  waged  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Constantine 
fell,  slain  by  some  unknown  hand.  Mohammed 
gave  his  body  honorable  burial.  Consult  Miyato- 
vitch,  Constantine.  the  Last  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks  (London,  1892).  See  Btzantine  Em- 
pire. 

CONSTANTINE,  Konstantin  Nikolate- 
viTCH  0827-92).  A  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  the 
second  son  of  Emperor  Xicholas  I.  and  brother  of 
Alexander  II.  He  was  grand  admiral  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  and,  in  addition,  held  numerous 
military  offices.  During  the  Crimean  War 
he  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
and  directed  the  defensive  preparations  which 
held  the  English  and  French  armaments  in  check 
before  Cronstadt.  He  earnestly  supported  his 
brother's  liberal  reform  plans,  and  endeavored 
in  many  ways  to  promote  the  catise  of  enlighten- 
ment in  Russia.     He  was  appointed  Governor  of 


Poland  in  18C2,  but  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Poles,  and  resigned  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1863.  In  January, 
1865,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  On  the  accession  of  his  nephew, 
Alexander  III.,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his 
offices,  and  soon  retired  altogether  from  public 
life. 

CONSTANTINE,  Konstantin  Pavlovitch 
(1779-1S31).  A  (Jrand  Duke  of  Russia,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  After  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  government  of  the  newly- 
created  kingdom  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  In 
January,  1822,  on  his  divorce  and  remarriage 
out  of  the  ranks  of  royalty,  he  executed  a  pri- 
vate deed  by  which  he  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  death,  and, 
when  that  event  took  place  in  1825.  he  adhered 
to  this  resignation,  although  he  had  meanwhile,, 
in  his  absence,  been  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  The  succession  thus  fell  to  his- 
younger  brother  Xicholas.  The  character  of  Con- 
stantine's  administration  in  Poland  was  not  such 
as  to  conciliate  any  class  of  the  people,  and  a 
widespread  conspiracy  was  formed.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  July  (1830)  in  France  supjdied  the 
spark  which  was  needed  to  kindle  the  revolu- 
tion in  Poland,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.     He  died  soon  after  of  the  cholera. 

CONSTANTINE  (1868—),  Duke  of  Sparta, 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece.  He  was  born  in  Athens, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  In  1889  he  married  the  Princess  So- 
phia of  Prussia,  sister  of  Emperor  William  II. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  troops  operating  against  the  Turkish 
forces  under  Edhem  Pasha,  in  Thessaly,  in 
Slarch,  1897,  and  conducted  the  retreat  from 
Dhomokos  in  May  of  that  year.  See  Greece; 
Turkey. 

CONSTANTINE,  Arch  of.  A  famous  arch 
at  Rome,  between  the  Palatine  and  Ccelian  hills, 
southwest  of  the  Coliseum,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sacred  and  Triumphal  ways.  It  was  erected 
in  A.D.  313,  to  commemorate  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine's  victory  over  5Iaxentius.  The  arch  is 
the  best-preserved  ancient  monument  of  Rome, 
probably  because  the  fact  that  its  builder  was  a 
Christian  Emperor  saved  it  from  destruction 
during  the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
has  three  openings  and  four  colunnis  on  each 
face.  Little  more  than  the  brickwork  was  c(m- 
temporary  with  Constantine,  the  marble  facing, 
the  statues  of  the  Dacian  kings,  the  eight  col- 
umns, and  the  entablature  having  been  taken 
from  other  buildings,  especially  from  a  destroyed 
arch  of  Trajan. 

CONSTANTINE,  Basilica  of.  A  vast  ba- 
silica begun  by  !Maxentius  and  completed  by 
Constantine,  on  the  site  of  a  former  market  at 
Rome.  It  had  a  nave  over  100  feet  high  and  80 
broad,  supported  on  eight  white  marble  columns,  , 
of  which  one  is  now  standing  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  IMaggiore.  The  entrance, 
originally  facing  the  Colisetim.  was  later  changed 
to  the  north,  facing  the  Sacred  Way.  The  pre- 
served portions  of  the  basilica  have  served  as  a 
cattle-shed,  a  riding-school,  a  hayloft,  and  a  drill- 
ing-place for  recruits.  The  vaulting  of  the  south 
aisle   is   still   standing. 
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CONSTANTINE,  Baths  of.  Enormous  baths 
built  by  Coiislanlim',  I'overing  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  Rome.  The  only 
extant  remains  are  some  foundations  seen  in 
excavating  the  Via  Nazionale,  and  a  few  bloeks 
of  marble  now  in  the  adjoining  Colonna  Gardens. 
The  baths  were  demolished  by  Paul  V.,  in  IGIO, 
and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Quirinal 
and  Rospigliosi  palaces.  The  figures  known  as 
the  "Horse  Tamers,"  from  which  Monte  Cavallo 
is  named,  stood  in  front  of  the  baths,  and  here 
was  found  the  colossal  statue  of  Constantine. 

CONSTAN'TINO'PLE  (Lat.  Constantinopo- 
Us,  from  Gk.  Kofarai/Thov  iriXis,  Konstantinou 
polls,  city  of  Constantine,  Turk.  Istambul  or 
Ijtambiil,  from  Gk.  eis  Trivn-6\i.v,  CIS  ten  pulin,  or, 
in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  people,  4t  tAm 
jSAXiv,  cs  lam  holin,  to  the  city).  Tlie  capital 
and  largest  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  situated 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Eurojieau 
Turkey,  on  the  sliores  of  the  Sea  of  ilarmora, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  a  long,  nar- 
row inlet,  extending  in  a  northwestern  direction 
from  the  Bosporus;  latitude  4i°  N".,  longitude 
28°  59'  E.  (Map :  Turkey  in  Europe,  G  4) .  With 
its  many  mosques,  kiosks,  and  extensive  gardens, 
it  presents  from  the  sea  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, whicli  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imposing 
picturesqueness  of  the  situation.  Constantinople 
proper,  or  Stambul.  occupies  a  triangular  jjcn- 
insula.  The  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera  are 
situated  on  the  nortliern  and  opposite  shoi'e  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  which  is  spanned  by  two  iron 
pontoon  bridges.  Stambul  is  surrounded  by 
partly  ruined  walls,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
the  Theodusian  double  wall  dating  from  447. 
The  fortifications  have  strong  towers,  and  are 
pierced  by  nrniierous  historic  gates.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  without  sidewalks. 
There  are  countless  house-gardens  and  man_v 
beautifvil  cemeteries.  The  houses,  usually  of 
one  story,  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  though 
some  portions  of  the  city,  since  the  great 
fires  of  1805,  1806,  and  1870,  have  been  recon- 
structed in  a  mo<lern  fireproof  style.  Jlany  fine 
public  buildings  have  latterly  been  erected :  new 
suburbs  have  been  built,  and  old  ones  enlarged 
and  improved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
improvements  of  the  city  are  svirpassed  in  nearly 
every  other  European  capital. 

The  architectural  beauty  of  Constantinople 
itself  lies  conspicuously  in  its  mosques,  379 
in  number,  among  which  that  of  Agia  Sofia  (orig- 
inally the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia)  is  most 
famous.  The  present  edifice,  250  by  235  feet 
in  size,  was  begun  in  532  by  Justinian,  and 
vas  completed  in  five  years.  It  is  constructed 
of  brick,  faced  with  marble.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  cross.  While  its  outward  appear- 
ance is  not  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  and 
charm  of  its  interior,  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  dome  in  the  centre  rises  180  feet  high 
(from  the  ground),  and  is  108  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  supported  by  four  arches.  Within  the 
jnosque  are  107  pillars  of  gigantic  proportions — 
40  on  the  ground  floor  and  67  above.  They  are 
of  green  marble  and  rod  porphyry,  with  capitals 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  walls  were  orig- 
inally decorated  with  beautiful  mosaics,  which 
have  been  either  partly  effaced  or  partly  covered 
up  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran.     After  the 


conversion  of  the  church  into  a  mosque  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  in  1453,  four  minarets  were  added, 
and  the  golden  cross  on  the  dome  was  replaced 
by  the  crescent. 

The  Mosque  of  Solyman  covers  a  site  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Saint  Sophia,  and,  like  most 
mosques,  is  surrounded  by  a  well-shaded  court. 
It  was  built  in  1550-06,  by  the  Sultan  Solyman. 
It  has  four  minarets,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  somewhat  higher  tlian  that  of  Saint 
Sophia.  The  marble  decorations  in  the  interior 
are  magnificent.  The  Mosque  of  Achmet  I.  was 
built  in  1609-14,  and  exceeds  in  dimensions  the 
Mosque  of  Solyman,  but  is  inferior  to  the  latter 
in  design  and  in  ornamentation.  Among  other 
mosques  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mohannned 
II.,  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Yaui-Jami,  and  Mur- 
i-Osmani. 

Secular  buildings  of  historic  interest  are:  The 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  once  a  State  prison 
where  a  number  of  dethroned  sviltans  were  exe- 
cuted ;  the  hippodrome,  completed  by  Constan- 
tine, the  scene  of  public  festivals  as  well  as  of 
popular  uprisings;  and  the  old  Seraglio,  with  its 
extensive  gardens  and  beautiful  kio.sks  and  pal- 
aces. There  are  also  interesting  ruins  of  ancient 
royal  palaces.  The  present  abode  of  the  Sultan, 
the  Serai  Humayun,  is  in  reality  a  little  city 
whose  walls  inclose  mosques,  administrative 
buildings,  dwelling-houses  and  gardens.  It  is 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
royal  grandeur,  however,  it  does  not  equal  the 
residences  of  many  other  European  rulers.  Its 
outer  gate  is  called  'The  Sublime  Porte.' 

The  bazaars  of  Constantinople  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  chief  of  them,  the  Grand  Bazaar, 
somewhat  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1894, 
occupies  a  large  number  of  narrow,  vaulted 
alleys,  and  contains  about  3000  shops.  It  is 
filled  with  merchandise  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  and  presents  in  daytime  one  of  the  finest 
sights  of  the  city.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
gradually  losing  their  importance,  the  wealthier 
classes  preferring  to  make  their  purchases  in 
the  French  shops  on  the  Grande  Rue  in  Pera. 

Galata,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  is  the  business  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. Here  are  found  the  warehouses,  banking 
houses,  exchanges,  and  the  custom-house.  The 
town  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  streets  in  some 
sections  are  new  and  regular.  The  Galata  Tower, 
formerly  known  as  the  Tower  of  Christ,  is  150 
feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  several  stories  and 
surrounded  by  galleries.  It  serves  as  a  fire- 
signal  station. 

Pera,  the  foreigners'  quarter  and  the  most 
modern  part  of  Constantinople,  lies  beyond  Ga- 
lata. Here  are  the  foreign  embassies  and  the 
residences  of  the  Europeans.  Here  also  is  the 
Grande  Rue,  lined  with  fashionable  shops  and 
hotels.  Pera  has  a  fine  park,  barracks,  and  sev- 
eral cemeteries  which  are  occasionally  used  as 
festival  grounds. 

Administration. — As  to  government,  Constan- 
tinople, including  the  town  of  Scutari  across  the 
Bosporus,  forms  a  separate  district,  imder  the 
administration  of  a  prefect.  It  is  probably  the 
only  city  in  Turkey  where  the  police  force  is  not 
recruited  from  the  regular  army.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  alarms  used  is  most  primitive.  Sys- 
tematic street-cleaning  is  attempted  only  in  the 
European    section   of    the   city.      In   the   native 
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quarters  the  dogs  are  the  principal  scavengers. 
The  water-works  of  Constantinople,  dating  in 
part  from  the  reigns  of  .Justinian  and  Valens, 
are  regarded  .among  tlie  finest  remaining  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  Some  of  tlie  cis- 
terns are  the  largest  in  the  world;  the  roof  of 
one  of  tliem  is  supported  by  3o(i  marble  columns. 
Tlie  water  comes  from  the  reservoirs  of  Belgrade, 
and  also  from  Lake  Berkos,  tlie  latter  source  of 
supply  being  exploited  by  a  French  company. 

The  numerous  elementary  public  schools  are 
attached  to  the  mosques  and  offer  instruction 
free.  Colleges,  or  'medresscs.'  some  loO  in  num- 
ber, with  public  libraries,  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principal  places  of  worship.  A 
university  was  opencil  in  1900.  with  faculties  of 
philosophy,  JMussulnian  theolog\'.  mathematics, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  Imperial  Art  School  is 
not  without  importance.  The  French  conduct 
several  schools  for  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  JIany  of  the  libraries  are  filled  with 
valuable  volumes  and  manuscripts.  Within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Seraglio  is  the  Royal  JIuseum  of 
Antiquities,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  cu- 
rious toniI)stones,  sarcophagi,  Turkisli  art  ob- 
jects, natural-history  specimens,  etc.  The  benevo- 
lent institutions  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score; 
indeed,  almost  every  craft  has  a  benevolent 
guild. 

The  industrial  importance  of  Constantinople 
is  not  great.  The  few  large  establishments 
manufacture  tobacco  products,  fezzes,  and  iron 
wares.  The  hand-made  products,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  important,  both  as  regards  variety 
and  quantity ;  and  to  the  trade  in  these  small 
articles  the  life  of  the  city  lends  itself  most  in- 
terestingly, with  its  bustling  little  shops,  its 
noisy  street  tratlic  before  the  mosques,  and  its 
curious  and  picturesque  trade  customs.  The  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  harbor  facilities 
of  Constantinople  are  unsurpassed.  The  Golden 
Horn  affords  accommodation  for  over  1000  ves- 
sels of  the  heaviest  draught.  It  is  divided  by  its 
two  bridges  into  the  outer  and  inner  ports  of 
trade,  and  the  port  of  war. 

Not  until  1888  did  the  city  have  railway  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Since  the 
establishment  of  direct  steam  communication  be- 
tween Persia.  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  opening  up  of  Central  Asia  by 
Russia.  Constantinople  has  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  commerce.  Important  imports  are 
food  products,  textiles,  coal,  metalware,  instru- 
ments and  implements  of  all  kinds,  petroleum, 
and  Avood.  The  exports  are  largely  confined  to 
carpets  and  rugs,  lambskins  and  wool,  attar  of 
roses,  embroideries,  and  filigree-work.  The  an- 
nual entrances  and  clearances  of  shipping  com- 
prise about  14.500  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
about  10,.500.000.  Of  these  about  11.000  repre- 
sent foreign  trade.  The  number  of  Turkish  ves- 
sels is  over  0000,  but  their  total  tonnage  is  com- 
paratively light.  For  local  transportation  there 
are  onmibuses.  four  horse-car  lines,  and  one 
underground  cable  road.  Tlie  Constantinople- 
Adrianople  line  has  several  stations  within  the 
city  limits.  Small  steamers  and  ferries  ply  be- 
tween Stanibul  and  Galata. 

The  population  of  Constantinople  proper  num- 
bers about  fioO.OOO.  This  figure  is  increased  to 
over  1,100.000  by  includimr  the  suburbs.  In 
the  city  proper  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Mohanimedans. 


History. — In  a.d.  .SSO  the  Roman  Emperor 
Ccinstantine  the  Great  gave  the  name  Con- 
stantino]do  to  the  new  capital  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  the  Bosporus  round  the  an- 
cient B3'zantiuni  as  a  nucleus.  The  presence  of 
tlie  Emperor  made  Constantinople  from  the  first 
distinctively  the  cajiital  of  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a.s 
Rome  I'cniained  the  head  of  the  Latin  civilization 
in  the  West.  From  the  final  disrujjtion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  39.5  to  1453,  the  city  was  the 
capital  of  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinoiile  gradually  rose 
to  the  position  of  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  East.  In  the  course  of  years,  as  the  Im- 
perial provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the 
great  metropolises  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohanimedans,  the 
Christian  culture  of  the  East  found  refuge  in 
Constantinople,  and  Byzantinism — a  blending  of 
the  ideas  of  Oriental  despotism  with  the  Roman 
conception  of  the  State — found  its  home  there. 
In  the  struggle  between  Latin  and  Eastern  Cliris- 
lianity,  Constantinople  naturally  was  the  great 
opponent  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  champion  of  in- 
flexible orthodoxy,  it  welcomed  the  great  schism 
of  1054,  which  disrupted  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  strategic  position  of  the  city  at  the  meeting- 
]ilace  of  two  continents  exposed  it  to  attacks 
from  numerous  nations — Avars,  Arabs,  Bulgars, 
Varangians,  Venetians,  and  the  Latin  powers 
of  Western  Europe,  and  finally  the  Turks. 
It  was  besieged  more  than  thirty  times,  and 
its  walls  were  repeatedly  assaulted;  but  it 
was  taken  thrice  onl.v — by  the  Venetians  and 
Crusaders  in  1203  and  1204,  and  by  Moham- 
med II.,  after  a  memorable  siege,  on  May 
29,  1453.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  sank 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  its 
lucrative  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Italian 
towns.  Its  capture  by  the  Turks  marks  an  epoch 
in  European  history,  for  the  scholars  and  rhet- 
oricians who  fled  from  Constantinople  brought 
back  to  Western  Europe  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greek  literature,  and  by  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  revival  of  learning  fostered  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  In  more  re- 
cent times  Constantinople  has  been  important  as 
a  storm-centre  in  the  play  of  international  poli- 
tics known  as  the  'Eastern  Question.'  In  1878 
the  Russian  armies  advanced  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  city. 

Consult:  Grosvenor,  Constantinople  (Boston, 
1895)  ;  Hutton,  Constantinople  (London,  1900)  ; 
Dwight,  Constantinople  and  Its  Problems  (New 
York,  1901);  Earth,  Konstantinopel  (Leipzig, 
1901). 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Councils  of.  Eight 
councils  wliicli  are  recognized  as  ecumenical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  or  by  both, 
were  held  at  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
first  was  the  second  ecumenical  council  of  the 
Church,  convened  in  381  by  the.  Emi)eror 
Theodosius  I.  It  consisted  of  150  bishops,  chosen 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor  and  chiefly 
from  the  East,  besides  the  senii-Arians,  followers 
of  Macedonius  of  Constantinople,  who  with- 
drew after  their  opinions  had  been  condemned. 
This  council  condemned  also  the  Arians,  Euno- 
mians.  and  Eudoxians;  it  reaffirmed  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Council  of  Nice,  completed  the 
definition  by  that  council  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy   Ghost,   and   declared   that   the   Bishop   of 
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Constantinople,  or  new  Koine,  was,  of  right, 
next  in  rank  to  tlie  Bishop  of  old  Rome ;  both  of 
them  being  alike  subject  only  to  the  Emperor. 
The  second  was  the  fifth  eeumenical  council  of 
the  Church,  convened  in  .553  by  Justinian  I.  to 
sustain  his  condemnation  of  tliree  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Autiocliian  school — viz.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  Thooduvet,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa — 
whose  opinions  had  been  collected  into  'three 
chapters.'  (See  Ciiai'tkhs,  The  Three.)  There 
were  Ui5  bishops,  mostlv  Eastern,  in  attendance. 
Tlicy  condemned  the  'three  chapters'  and  renewed 
thc"coiulcnniation  of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius. 
Popa  Vigilius,  though  not  present,  afterwards 
sanctioned  the  condenmations.  The  third  was 
the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  held  in  080-81, 
and  consisting  of  289  bishops.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  legates,  the  council  con- 
demned the  doctrine  that  "as  there  was  only 
one  Christ,  so  He  had  only  one  will,"  and  recog- 
nized in  Him,  consistentlj'  with  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  in  one  person,  two  wills  made  one 
by  the  moral  subordination  of  the  human  to  the 
divine.  The  fourth  was  the  council  held  in  092, 
by  command  of  Justinian  TI.  It  if-  recognized 
as  ecumenical  only  by  the  Greeks,  ahd  is  called 
'quinisextmn,'  because  it  supplemented  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  It  passed  more  than  one  hundred 
canons  concerning  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and 
Church  discipline"  The  fifth  was  held  in  7.54,  and 
attended  by  3.38  bishops.  It  is  recognized  only 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  called  'the  Jlock  Synod' 
by  Hefele.  It  issued  a  decree  against  image- 
worship,  which  was  revoked  in  787  by  the  second 
ecumenical  council  of  Nice.  The  sixth  was  held 
in  809-70.  and  is  recognized  only  by  the  Latin 
Church.  It  was  attended  by  upward  of  GO  bish- 
ops. It  de))osed  the  patriarch  Photius,  restored 
Ignatius,  and  enacted  laws  concerning  Church 
discipline.  The  seveiitli  was  held  in  879,  and 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  ecumenical. 
There  w'ere  383  bishops  present.  It  recalled 
Photius,  repealed  the  action  of  the  preceding 
council  against  him,  and  defined  the  position 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  relation 
to  the  Pope.  The  eighth  was  heid  in  1341,  and 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  ninth  ecumenical. 
It  condemned  Barlaam,  an  educated  monk,  as 
heretical  in  opposing  the  Hesyehasts,  a  mystical 
sect  among  the  monks  of  IWount  Athos,  who  as- 
serted the  possibility  of  attaining,  while  yet  in 
the  body,  an  intuition  of  the  divine  light  and 
essence  by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  life. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.,  kon-stan'shi-us,  Flavius 
Yalekius.  a  Konian  Emperor  (a.d.  305-06), 
commonly  known  as  Chlortis.  He  was  adopted 
as  CfEsar  in  202  by  Maximian,  and  received 
the  government  of  Gaul.  When  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  abdicated  the  throne.  May  I,  305,  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  became  emperors  re- 
spectively of  the  West  and  the  East.  Constan- 
tius  died  at  Eboracnm  (York),  in  Britain,  .July, 
306,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constantine 
the  Great.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
intrepidity  as  a  soldier  and  for  his  ability  and 
humanity  as  a  ruler. 

CONSTANTIUS  II.,  Flavius  Julius.  A 
Eoman  Emperor  (a.d.  337-61).  By  Fausta,  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  he  was 
born  at  Sirmium  (Illyricum) ,  a.d.  317.  Con- 
stantine made  him  Ciesar  in  323.  and  in  335  ap- 
pointed him  ruler  in  the  East,  where,  after  337, 


he  reigned  as  Emperor.  Often  involved  with  the 
Persians,  he  sutiered  at  their  hands  a  galling 
defeat  in  348.  His  brother  Constans  being  mur- 
dered by  ilagnentius,  he  met  the  latter  in  battle 
at  ilursa,  and  punished  him  so  grievously  that 
he  sul)seciuently  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Con- 
stantius  now  reigned  alone  over  the  whole  Em- 
pire. He  made  his  cousin,  the  apostate  .Julian, 
(';esar  in  Gaul,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand 
of  his  sister,  Helena.  When,  however,  .Julian 
achieved  great  glory,  be  became  jealous,  and  de- 
manded the  relinquishment  of  many  troops. 
With  this  order  Julian  was  disposed  to  comply, 
but  his  admiring  soldiers  refused  to  leave  him. 
Constant  ins  then  proceeded  against  him,  hut 
died  of  fever  before  an  engagement,  whereupon 
.Julian,  previously  proclaimed,  succeeded  to  the 
title.  As  a  ruler  Constantius  was  severe  and 
oppressive. 

CONSTANTS  OF  NATUKE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  various  unchangeable  quantities  that 
are  found  to  be  characteristic  of  natur.al  phe- 
nomena or  relations.  The  propagation  of  light 
through  space  takes  place  invariably  at  the  rate 
of  186,770  miles  per  second,  and  hence  the  velo- 
city of  light  may  be  referred  to  as  a  constant 
of  nature.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  may  be  considered  as  another  con- 
stant of  nature,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  subjact  to  slight  variation.  The  atomic 
weights  of  chemistry — i.e.  the  smallest  relative 
combining  weights  of  the  elements — furnish  an- 
other example  of  important  constants  of  nature 
— important  because  they  permit  of  expressing 
the  composition  and  reactions  of  all  .substances 
in  a  simple  and  useful  form.  The  electrolytic 
cqiiivalents — i.e.  the  weights  of  elements  deposit- 
ed in  the  electrolysis  of  their  compounds  by  a 
unit  current  in  one  second — are  likewise  con- 
stants characteristic  of  the  several  chemical  ele- 
ments. 

In  choosing  the  units  of  precise  measurement, 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  calculations  in  pure 
.ind  applied  science,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
the  constant  quantities  of  nature.  For  example, 
the  second,  which  is  the  unit  of  time  generally 
lised  at  present,  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  time 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
As  thus  defined,  however,  the  unit  is  not  quite 
perfect:  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  is  subject  to  slow  variation,  and  hence 
the  duration  of  the  second,  referred  to  that  time, 
must  likewise  be  slowly  changing.  With  a  view 
to  establishing  a  more  perfect  vmit  of  time, 
scientists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  its  basal 
constant  of  nature  the  period  of  vibration  of  an 
atom  emitting  light  of  a  given  wave-length — an 
interval  of  time  that  is  believed  to  be  absolutely 
constant. 

The  laws  of  science  are  generally  expressed  in 
tiie  form  of  mathematical  eqiiations  whose  num- 
bers and  terms  represent  the  constant  as  well 
as  the  variable  factors  of  typical  natural  pheno- 
mena. Thus,  the  variation  of  volume  under 
variable  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  bodies,  is  in  the 
case  of  perfect  gases  subject  to  laAvs  that  are 
usually  expressed  by  the  equation  PY  =  RT,  in 
which  P  stands  for"  pressure,  Y  for  volume,  and 
T  for  the  absolute  temperature.  If.  in  experi- 
menting with  difTerent  gases,  we  should  employ 
such  quantities  of  them  as  would,  under  the 
same    conditions   of   pressure   and    temperature, 
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occupy  ecjual  volumes,  we  would  find  that  while 
the  pressure  and  temperature  miglit  subsequently 
be  changed,  the  factor  11  would  remain  constant 
and  the  same  for  all  gases,  irrespective  of  their 
chemical  nature:  that  is  to  say,  the  jiroduct  of 
the  pressure  and  volume  (PV),  divided  liy  tlie 
absolute  temperature  (T),  would  yield  invaria- 
bly the  same  number.  That  number  (R),  called 
'tlie  gas  constant,'  is  therefore  obviously  charac- 
teristic of  the  interdejiendence  of  pressure,  vol- 
ume, and  tempci'ature,  in  all  gaseous  matter: 
and  being  so  general,  it  has  great  importance  in 
both  pure  and  applied  science.  Thus,  the  con- 
.stants  of  nature  characterize  natural  phenomena 
and  enter  into  all  the  mathematical  laws  of 
science. 

Consult :  Lupton.  Everett,  C  (i.  »S'.  Hystcm  of 
Units  (London,  1891);  Landolt  and  Bornstein, 
PhiisikaUscli-clicinisclie  Tabcllcn  (Berlin.  1S93)  ; 
Clarke,  The  Cottstants  of  Xaturc  (5  parts,  Smith- 
sonian ^Miscellaneous  Collections.  Washington, 
1S73-88).  Some  of  the  constants  of  nature  may 
of  course  be  found  in  any  scientific  text-book. 
See  also  Calculus  ;  C.  G.  S.  System. 

CONSTANZA,  8p.  pron.  k6n-stan'tha.  A 
character  in  iliddleton's  (Spanish  Gipsy,  who  dis- 
guises lierself  as  a  gipsv  called  Preciosa  and  ac- 
companies her  father  into  exile. 

CONSTELLATION  (Lat.  constellatio,  from 
com-,  together  +  steUa,  star,  Gk.  do-riip,  aster, 
Skt.  star,  Ar.  stara,  OHG.  stenio,  sterro,  Ger. 
aicni,  AS.,  Engl.  star).  A  group  of  stars.  From 
a  time  earlier  than  authentic  records  can  trace, 
the  stars  have  been  formed  into  artificial  groups, 
vhich  have  received  names  borrowed  from  fancy 
or  fable.  These  groujis  are  called  constellations. 
Though  quite  devoid  of  anything  like  systematic 
arrangement,  this  traditional  grouping  is  found 
a  suflicienth'  convenient  classification,  and  still 
remains  the  basis  of  nomenclature  for  the  .stars 
among  astronomers.  Before  llie  invention  of 
almanacs,  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  constel- 
lations were  looked  to  by  husbandmen,  shepherds, 
and  sea-faring  men  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
seasons,  and  consequently  of  tlie  weather  which 
each  season  was  expected  to  bring  with  it  (see 
Job  xxxviii.  31)  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
storms  or  calm  weather  that  usually  accompa- 
nied such  seasons  were  connected,  in  the  popular 
imagination,  with  the  inlluence  of  the  stars 
themselves,  or  the  beings  witli  whom  superstition 
or  fol)le  identified  them.  Thvis,  the  risings  and 
settings  of  Bootes  with  the  bright  star  Arcturus. 
which  took  place  near  the  equinoxes,  portended 
great  tempests.  (See  Vergil's  Qeoryics,  i.  204.) 
The  great  heat  in  Jvily  was  ascribed  to  the  rising 
of  Canis,  the  dog,  with  its  bright  star  Sirius. 
(See  Canicul.^;  Heli.\c.\l  Ri.sing.)  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  was 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  fair  summer  weather. 

Almost  all  nations  have,  from  early  times,  ar- 
ranged the  stars  into  constellations,  but  it  is 
chiefiy  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  our  own  is  derived.  Eudoxus,  a 
contemporary  of  Plato,  about  370  years  B.C., 
gave  a  description  of  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
containing  the  names  and  characters  of  all  the 
constellations  recognized  in  his  time.  Though 
this  production  is  lost,  a  poetical  paraphrase  of 
it.  written  about  a  century  later  by  Aratus 
(q.v.l,  is  still  extant.  This  poem  describes  twelve 
zodiacal  constellations  (see  ZomAc),  with  twentv 


in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  thirteen  in  the 
Soutliern.  Tlie  next  enumeration  occurs  in  the 
AIniuycsl  of  I'toh'iiiy.  which  incliKk's  tlie  jireced- 
iiig,  with  three  additional,  one  norlliern  and  two 
southern  constellations,  making  in  all  48.  Tliese 
are  the  ancient  stellar  groups.  Large  accessions 
have  been  made  to  the  nomcnchiture  in  modern 
times,  in  consequence  of  maritime  discovery  liav- 
ing  made  us  acquainted  with  constelhitiiins  in 
ihe  Sinitliern  Hemis])here  wliicli  never  rose  upon 
the  world  known  to  our  ancient  authors.  In  1751 
Lacaille  went  to  tlie  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  f<ir  tlie 
pur])ose  of  making  a  catalogue  of  the  soutliern 
stars,  and  forming  them  into  constellations — an 
undertaking  which  he  prosecuted  with  great 
ardor  for  nearly  four  years,  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
I'rench  Ctovernment.  Even  the  flattery  of  cour- 
tiers has  contributed  toward  the  stellar  nomen- 
clature. L'pon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the 
evening  before  his  return  to  London,  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  the  Coiiit  ])hysician,  was  gazing 
upon  a  star  in  the  northern  heavens  which  shone 
with  greater  luminosity  than  usual,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  loyal  star  on  such  an  occasion. 
This,  in  connection  with  a  few  others,  was  formed 
into  Cor  Caroli,  the  heart  of  Charles  II.,  by  Hal- 
ley,  at  the  doctor's  recommendation.  The  chief 
constellations  will  be  noticed  under  their  .several 
names.  (See  Awes:  LIrsa  Ma.jok,  etc.)  The 
fanciful  figures  from  which  the  constellations  are 
named  are  depicted  on  celestial  globes  and  maps 
of  the  heavens. 

In  the  older  writers  upon  astrology,  constella- 
tion signifies  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets 
at  a  given  moment.     See  Aspect. 

CONSTELLATION.  A  famous  United  States 
ves.sel,  built  in  1708,  which,  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  Truxton.  captured  the  French  frigate 
Tnsurgente  in  1709,  and  in  1800  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  superior  French  frigate  La  Ven- 
fjrance. 

CONSTIPATION  (Lat.  constipatio,  from 
con sti pare,  to  crowd  together,  from  com-,  together 
"t"  stipare,  to  crowd,  from  stipes,  stem).  Ab- 
normal retention  in  the  intestines  of  fecal  mat- 
ter, or  its  passage  in  abnormally  hard  masses. 
Normally  the  bowels  of  an  infant  should  'move' 
or  be  emptied  from  two  to  five  times  in  24  hours; 
the  bowels  of  an  adult  once  in  24  hours.  The 
causes  of  constipation  are  imperfect  digestion 
(due  to  deficient  secretion  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  inaction  of  the  liver,  or  insufficient  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine), 
insufficient  exercise,  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs, 
or  improper  food.  The  treatment  of  constipa- 
tion may  he  dietetic,  hygienic,  and  medicinal. 
The  diet  should  be  largely  vegetable,  with  whole- 
wheat bread,  cereals,  fruit,  and  an  increase  of 
fats  and  water,  with  little  meat,  no  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  little  sugar.  A  daily  cold  sponge- 
bath,  regular  out-of-door  exercise,  and  circular 
massage  of  the  abdomen  in  the  direction  of  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  relieve  many 
cases.  In  other  cases  an  enema  of  soap  and 
water  or  cathartic  medicines  may  be  necessary. 
See  Cathartic. 

Lower  Animals.  Constipation  in  the  lower 
animals  depends,  as  in  man,  on  imperfect  secre- 
tion from,  or  motion  of,  the  intestinal  walls.  In 
the  horse  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  colic 
(q.v. ),  and  wdien  long  continued  leads  to  enteri- 
tis   (q.v.).     The  appropriate  remedies  are  soap 
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ami  water  clysters,  given  every  two  hours;  smart 
friction  anj"elotlis  wrung  out  of  hot  water  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  with  three  drachms  of 
aloes  and  one  of  calomel,  given  in  gruel,  and  re- 
peated in  sixteen  hours  if  no  effect  is  produced. 
Give,  besides,  walking  exercise;  restrict  the 
amount  of  dry  solid  food,  but  allow  plenty  of 
thin  gruel  or  other  lluids,  which  may  be  rendered 
more  laxative  by  admixture  with  treacle  or  a 
little  salt.  Similar  treatment  is  called  for  in 
doga,  cats,  and  pigs.  In  cattle  and  sheep  diges- 
tion principally  takes  place  in  the  large  and 
quadrisected  stomach ;  the  bowels,  accordingly, 
are  little  liable  to  derangement;  and  constipa- 
tion, when  occurring  in  these  animals,  generally 
depemls  upon  impaction  of  dry  hard  food  between 
the  leaves  of  the  manyplics,  third  stomach,  or 
fardel-bag.  The  complaint  is  hence  called  fardel- 
bound.  It  results  from  the  eating  of  tough  and 
indigestible  food,  such  as  ripe  vetches,  rye-grass, 
or  clover;  it  prevails  in  dry  seasons,  and  on 
pastures  where  the  herbage  is  coarse  and  the 
water  scarce.  It  occurs  among  cattle  partaking 
freely  of  hedge-cuttings  or  shoots  of  trees,  hence 
its  synonym  of  wood-evil.  From  continuous 
cramming  and  want  of  exercise,  it  is  frequent  in 
stall-feeding  animals,  while  from  the  drying  up 
of  the  natural  secretions  it  accompanies  most 
febrile  and  inllammatory  diseases.  The  milder 
cases  constitute  the  ordinary  form  of  indigestion 
in  ruminants,  are  accompanied  by  what  the  cow- 
man terms  loss  of  cud,  and  usually  yield  to  a 
dose  of  salts  given  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  gin- 
ger. In  more  protracted  cases  rumination  is  sus- 
pended, appetite  is  gone,  constipation  and  fever 
are  present.  There  is  a  grunt  noticeable,  espe- 
cially when  the  animal  is  moved,  and  different 
from'  that  accompanying  chest-complaints,  by_  its 
occurrence  at  the  commencement  of  expiration. 
By  pressing  the  closed  fist  upward  and  forward 
beneath  the  short  ribs  on  the  right  side,  the 
round,  hard,  distended  stomach  may  be  felt.  This 
state  of  matters  may  continue  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  when  the  animal,  if  unrelieved,  be- 
comes nauseated,  and  sinks.  Stupor  sometimes 
precedes  death,  while  in  some  seasons  and  locali- 
ties most  of  the  bad  cases  are  accompanied  by 
excitement  and  frenzy.  In  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  disease  closely  corresponds  with  stom- 
ach-staggers in  the  horse.  Treatment. — Give 
purgatives  in  large  doses,  combining  several  to- 
gether, and  exhibiting  them  with  stimulants  in 
plenty  of  fluid.  For  a  medium-sized  ox  or  cow, 
use  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each  of  common 
and  Epsom  salts,  ten  eroton  beans,  and  a  drachm 
of  calomel,  with  three  ounces  of  turpentine,  and 
administer  this  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  If  no 
effect  is  produced  in  twenty  hours,  repeat  the 
dose.  Withhold  all  solid  food;  encourage  the 
animal  to  drink  gruel,  soft  bran  mashes,  mo- 
lasses and  water;  and  give  exercise,  enemata, 
and  occasional  hot  fomentations  to  the  bell}-. 

CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY.  See  Assem- 
bly.   N.\TIOXAL. 

CONSTITUTION  (Lat.  constitutio,  a  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy;  then  a  decree:  from  con- 
Ktitucre,  to  cause  to  stand,  to  establish,  from 
con-  -f-  statnere.  to  erect. -to  establish).  Formerly 
used  of  any  law  promulgated  hy  sovereign  au- 
thority. In  the  Roman  Empire,  the  imperial  leg- 
islation, decreed  and  ])ut  into  effect  by  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  was  .comprehensively  described 
by  the  term  constitutiones.     These  included  re- 


scripts, or  answers  to  questions  or  petitions; 
mandates,  or  instructions  to  officials,  administra- 
tive and  judicial;  decrees,  or  judgments  on 
causes  brought  before  him,  directly  or  on  appeal; 
and  edicts,  or  general  proclamations.     See  CmL 

I^AW. 

So  in  early  English  law.  constitution  signi- 
fied any  statute,  though  it  was  not  commonly 
employed  except  with  reference  to  certain  impor- 
tant legislation  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Thus,  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  were  laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Clarendon  in 
J 104,  restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy,  limiting 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  virtually 
making  the  King  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
in  England. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  term  is  used 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  a  State,  society,  or  corporation,  public  or 
private,  ilore  specifieally,  the  Constitution  of  a 
State  or  society  is  the  body  of  legal  rules  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  is  organized  and  governed,  and 
which  determines  its  legal  relations  to  other 
States  and  societies  and  to  its  own  members. 
This  Constitution  may  be  created  by  the  political 
or  other  body  whose  powers  it  defines  and  regu- 
lates, or  by'  the  individuals  composing  it  and 
from  whom  its  powers  are  derived,  or  it  mar  be 
the  creation  of  an  external  authority  to  which  it 
is  subject.  Examples  of  the  last  form  of  consti- 
tution are  afforded  by  the  ease  of  the  ordinary 
private  corporation,  whose  fundamental  law  is 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  which  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence; by  municipal  corporations,  such  as  cities 
and  villages,  which  derive  their  authority  from 
their  charters  of  incorporation  and  from  the 
municipal  law  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong; 
and  by  subject  States,  territories,  or  colonies, 
whose  constitutions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
legislation  of  the  parent  or  sovereign  State.  The 
constitutions  of  Canada,  of  Hawaii,  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  belong  to  this  class — the  act  of  the 
American  Congress,  under  the  authority  and  the 
limitations  of  which  the  Cuban  Constitution  was 
recently  enacted,  being  in  effect  a  part  thereof. 

Examples  of  the  second  form  of  fundamental 
law  exist,  in  the  political  sphere,  in  popular  con- 
stitutions like  those  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union,  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  of  Switzerland;  and,  in 
the  domain  of  private  law,  by  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  of  corporations  and  volun- 
tary associations  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
bv  their  boards  of  directors  and  other  officers. 

'  The  first  type  of  constitution,  in  which  the 
finidamental  law  is  the  creation  of  the  powers 
wielding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  the  monarchical  States  of 
Europe  wliich  have  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  constitutional  form  of  government.  The  free 
Constitution  of  England,  so  popular  in_ character 
and  so  largely  the  product  of  custom,  in  a  strict 
legal  sense,  belongs  in  this  category  as  clearly  as 
does  the  government  of  the  Czar,  the  autocratic 
character  of  which  has  been  modified  by  imperial 
concessions.  To  this  class  also  we  must  refer  the 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  free  commonwealths  of 
ancient  Greece.  It  is  to  this  form  of  constitution, 
because  it  is  alterable  bv  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  State,  that  Mr.  Bryee  ap- 
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plies  the  term  'flexible,'  while  constitiitidiis  of 
the  second  ami  third  chasses,  which  are  superior 
to  tlie  ordiiiaiy  law-making  power  and  not  cajia- 
ble  of  amendment  except  by  the  higher  autliority 
wliich  created  them,  he  describes  as  'rigid'  con- 
s^titutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  authority  of  a  self-im- 
posed constitution  dillers  widely  from  that  of  a 
true  fundamental  law,  wliicli  underlies  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  goverinncnt  and  by  which  a 
political  society  has  chosen  to  limit  or  has  been 
constrained  to  restrict  its  governmental  agencies. 
In  a  legal  sense,  therefore,  the  real  distinction 
between  constitutions  does  not  turn  upon  the 
ease  or  difficulty  «ith  which  they  can  be  altered, 
nor  yet  upon  the  fact  that  the  established  process 
for  amending  a  constitutional  provision  differs 
from  the  ordinary  processes  of  legislation,  but  in 
tlie  fact  that  a  constitution  of  the  one  type  is  a 
part  of  tlie  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  and  that  a 
constitution  of  tlie  other  tyjie  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  law;  that  in  the  one  ease  legislation  is 
irresponsible  and  uncontrollable,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  controlled  by  the  fundamental  law.  In 
a  State  having  a  constitution  of  tlie  one  sort  we 
shall  expect  to  find  a  court  or  other  independent 
representative  of  the  sovereign  power  from  which 
the  Constitution  was  derived,  wliich  shall  jn-otect 
it  from  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary law-making  power;  in  a  State  of  the  other 
sort,  we  shall  look  to  see  the  governing  authority 
of  the  State  unfettered  by  any  external  authority 
— itself  the  supreme  representative  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State. 

Ordinary  Constitutions. — The  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain  affords  the  best  modern  example  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  an  ordinary  consti- 
tution ;  that  of  the  United  States,  the  best  ex- 
ample of  an  cxtraordinnru,  or  supreme,  constitu- 
tion. The  British  Constitution  is  an  indefinite 
body  of  legal  rules  and  principles,  partly  custom- 
ary, partly  the  result  of  judicial  decisions,  and 
partly  made  up  of  acts  of  Parliament,  These  are 
nowhere  collected  in  one  place,  but  must  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  whole  body  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  the  realm  and  from  observation  of 
the  workings  of  the  Government.  Any  act  of 
Parliament  and  anv  judicial  decision  may  modify 
it.  and  not  infrequently  statutes  have  been 
passed  which  have  contained  both  constitutional 
and  ordinary  legislation  mingled  together  in  one 
and  the  same  paragraph.  Xot  only  is  there  no 
authoritative  statement  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion to  be  found,  but,  from  its  very  nature,  no 
such  statement  could  be  made.  So  much  of  it 
depends  upon  custom  and  so  much  is  left  to  time 
and  circumstance,  that  the  most  precise  defini- 
tion of  its  tenns  would  be  the  most  misleading. 
Xo  law.  statutory  or  judicial,  has  created  the 
Cabinet,  to  which,  as  the  executive  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  government  of  the 
Empire  is  at  present  committed ;  but  whether  it 
is  really  the  Cabinet,  or  a  committee  of  the  Cabi- 
net, or  the  Prime  ^finister,  that  governs  Eng- 
land, is  so  much  a  question  of  personality  and  of 
circumstances  that  it  defies  answer.  So  no  one 
can  say  whether  the  Crown  still  retains  the  an- 
cient prerogative  of  vetoing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  power  is 
extinct.  The  only  safe  statement  that  could  be 
made,  however,  would  be  that  the  right  has  not 
been  exercised  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
that  only  a  grave  emergency  would  justify  the 


sovereign  in  emiiloying  it;  and  if  this  should 
occur,  there  is  no  lawful  process  by  which  the 
act,  however  rc]mgnant  to  current  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment in  England,  could  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional or  deprived  of  its  legal  elVcct.  Under 
such  a  system  the  Constitution  wouUl  sanction 
any  governmental  act  whicli  could  be  performed 
without  precipitating  a  revcdution. 

The  latest  English  writers  distinguisli  between 
the  law  and  the  custom  of  tlic  Constitution,  the 
former  having  reference  to  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions— such  as  the  act  settling  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  the  bill  of  rights,  etc. — which, 
being  laws  in  the  strictest  sense  of  t!ic  term  and 
tending  to  limit  the  authority  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Government  and  not  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament, are  capable  of  enforcement  by  the 
courts :  and  the  latter,  to  the  gi'cat  body  of  cus- 
tomary rules  and  observances  which  in  practice 
control  the  working  of  the  Government  and  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  but  are  enforced  only 
by  public  opinion  and  by  respect  for  tlie  settled 
order  of  tlie  Constitution,  The  latter  are  not 
true  laws,  as  they  lack  the  sanction  of  any  but 
legal  authority  to  declare  and  enforce  them.  In 
the  field  of  ordinary  jurisprudence  no  such  dis- 
tinction as  this  can  be  drawn  between  custom  and 
law.  There  custom  is  law,  and  will  be  enforced 
as  such.  But  the  case  is  manifestly  different  in 
the  sphere  of  constitutional  law,  for  there  a  cus- 
tom tending  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  sover- 
eign power  can  find  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it. 

A  constitution  of  the  ordinary  legal  type  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  old  categories  of 
'written'  and  'unwritten'  constitutions — an  un- 
written constitution  being  one  which  is  wholly  or 
largely  based  on  custom  or  judicial  decisions,  and 
a  written  constitution  being  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cific act  of  legislation  and  having  the  definite 
form  and  the  certainty  of  a  body  of  statute  law. 
But  the  distinction,  though  sound  enough,  is  of 
no  practical  importance,  as  no  considerations  of 
political  philosophy  or  of  legal  validity  are  in- 
volved in  it,  Irrfact,  every  political  constitution 
is  a  composite  of  common  and  statute  law,  of 
custom  and  of  legislation,  and  the  validity  of  its 
several  provisions  is  not  in  the  least  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  which 
they  embody  have  acquired  the  fonn  and  content 
of  legal  authority.  The  British  Constitution,  for 
example,  is  much  more  than  a  body  of  customary 
law.  At  least  five  important  sources  of  the  rules 
and  principles  which  it  embodies  may  be  distin- 
guished. These  are:  (1)  Two  principal  treaties, 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  in  1707  and  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800.  (2)  Certain 
great  'compacts.'  viz.  !Magiia  Charta,  in  121.5.  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  in  1689,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  1701.  (3)  A  large  number  of 
public  acts  of  Parliament,  ranging  from  matters 
of  the  greatest  to  those  of  the  least  ])olitical  im- 
portance. (4)  The  body  of  precedents  and  cus- 
toms known  as  the  common  law.  (5)  The  usages 
and  practices  known  specifically  as  the  customs 
of  the  Constitution,  which  arc  in  reality  the  mass 
of  practical  expedients  and  understandings  by 
which  government  is  mainly  carried  on.  To  these 
last  we  have  denied  the  character  of  law,  partly 
because  of  their  indefiniteness  and  fluctuation,  but 
more  particularly  because  of  their  lack  of  a  legal 
sanction.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  legal  rules 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  of  the  sort 
contemplated  by  the  use  of  the  word  unwritten; 
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but  nevertheless,  if  formal  treaties  and  acts  of 
Parliament  are  written  law.  then  is  the  British 
Constitution,  in  part  at  least,  a  written  constitu- 
tion. Some  constitutions  of  the  ordinary  type, 
however,  are  of  the  strictly  'written'  sort,  being 
the  result  of  a  single  legislative  act  or  a  grant  of 
power  from  the  sovereign  head  of  the  State. 
Most  of  the  constitutions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  tlie  several  States  of  Continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan,  are  of  this 
character.  They  have  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  lack  of  any  superior  sanction.  A  law  en- 
acted by  the  ordinary  legislative  authority  and 
promulgated  by  the  supreme  executive  power  of 
the  State  is  a"  law,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution  or  not.  In  other  words,  a  law  may 
be  unconstitutional  and  yet  valid. 

Extr'iordiiKiiy  Constitutions. — As  the  polity  of 
the  British  Empire  furnishes  the  best  example  of 
the  ordinary,  'tlexible,'  and  unwritten  constitu- 
tion, so  does  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States  exhibit  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
constitution  of  the  opposite  type — of  the  ex- 
traordinary, or  supreme,  and  'rigid'  form. 
Though  the  constitutions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  several  States  have  very  great 
and  even  fundamental  differences,  they  are  all 
alike  in  this  respect,  that  the  organic  law  has  a 
sanction  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land:  that  the  Constitution  is  in  fact  'the 
supreme  law'  to  which  the  ordinary  law  must 
conform;  that  the  sovereignty  is  not  wholly 
committed  to  the  ordinary  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  power  of  these  is  limited,  and  that 
this  limitation  on  legislative  and  executive  action 
is  not  a  mere  form  of  words,  biit  is  rendered 
effective  by  the  power  vested  in  the  courts  of 
annulling  acts  of  the  State  in  contravention  of 
the  supreme  law.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  States  are,  therefore,  not 
sovereign,  but  legally  limited  corporations,  strict- 
ly analogous  to  'private  and  minor  municipal 
corporations,  which  derive  a  limited  authority 
from  the  State  which  created  -them.  There  is 
Tiothing  singular  in  the  power  exercised  by  the 
courts  in  declaring  a  corporate  act  invalid  be- 
cause of  its  transcending  the  legal  authority  of 
the  body  performing  it,  even  in  the  political 
sphere.  It  is  plain  that  the  political  action  of  a 
colony,  even  of  the  'self-governing'  type,  and  of 
dependent  States,  as  well  as  of  cities  and  towns, 
is  subject  to  control  by  the  dominant  political 
authority.  The  BritishParliament  and  the  Eng- 
lish courts  exercised  this  authority  over  the 
American  colonies  as  tlicy  now  exercise  it  over 
Canada  and  Australia.  The  novelty  of  the 
American  system  consists  in  the  application  of 
this  familiar  principle  to  independent  and  sover- 
eign States.  The  right  of  the  Svipreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  Fed- 
eral tribunals,  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  acts 
of  the  National  Congress  was  long  disputed,  but 
it  was  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  early  as 
1797,  and  actually  exercised  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Ifarbury  vs.  Madison  in  1803.  This  con- 
clusion was  so  plainly  soimd,  and  so  obviously 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional scheme,  that  it  has  been  generally  acqui- 
esced in.  Several  of  the  State  courts  had  in  the 
meantime  reached  a  similar  decision  as  to  their 
authority  to  nullify  acts  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures when  in  conflict  with  the  local  Constitution 
or  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  piin- 


ciple  may  nort  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  the  United  States. 

S;ee  SUPREME  COUBT  OF  THE  UxiTED  STATES. 

There  is  one  imjiortant  difference  between  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  several  States.  The  National  Government 
being  a  federal  union  of  independent  common- 
wealths— some  of  them  existing  before  its  forma- 
tion and  others  having  come  into  the  Union  as 
independent  States — the  National  Constitution  is 
simply  a  grant  of  powers  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  while  the  State  constitutions  are  merely 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  go\'ernment  of  the  States.  From  this 
it  follows  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
jiowers  excepting  such  as  are  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  while 
the  State  governments,  on  the  contrary,  have 
vested  in  them  the  full  sovereignty  of  tlie  com- 
monw-ealth,  excepting  as  this  is  limited  by  the 
local  Constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  function  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States  in  interpreting  their 
respective  constitutions  is  very  different  there- 
fore'. An  act  of  Congress  is  invalid  if  it  tran- 
scends the  powers  conferred  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  by  the  fundamental 
law-;  whereas,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  can  be 
impeached  for  unconstitutionality  only  if  it  is 
in  contravention  of  one  of  the  limits  placed  by 
the  Constitution  on  legislative  power. 

In  general,  constitutions  may  be  amended,  al- 
tered, or  abrogated  by  the  same  power  which  cre- 
ated them,  or  by  a  process  provided  in  the  funda- 
mental law  for  that  purpose.  A  constitution 
which  is  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign  authority 
may  be  recalled  or  nullified  by  the  authority  tluit 
conferred  it.  A  rigid  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can type,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  people,  and 
which  cannot  be  directly  changed  withoiit  their 
concurrence,  has  in  practice  been  found  to  be  of 
the  most  inflexible  kind.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  after  the  adoption  in  1803  of 
the  Twelftli  Amendment  (relative  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President )  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  did  not  suffer  a  single 
amendment,  and  the  three  amendments  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  and  as  the  result 
thereof,  have  been  the  only  changes  which  it  has 
since  sustained.  Like  the  English  Constitution, 
however,  it  has  changed  greatly,  though  imper- 
ceptibly, by  the  insidious  processes  of  custom 
and  of  judicial  interpretation.  The  history  and 
language  of  the  instrument,  and  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  article  on  the  Co>'Stitutiox  of  the 
United  States.  See  also  Go'S'EKXMEXt  ;  State  : 
Sovereignty;  Great  Britain;  and  the  titles  of 
other  States  concerning  whose  constitutions  in- 
formation is  sought. 

Consult:  Bryce,  The  Americati  Commontcerilth 
(2d  ed.,  London  and  New  York)  and  Studies  in 
Histori/  and  ■Jurisprudence  (London  and  New 
York.  1901)  ;  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative Constitutional  Lam  (Boston,  1900)  ; 
Anson,  Laic  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. 
part  i.  (7th  ed.,  Oxford.  1S93).  part  ii.  {2d  ed.. 
189C)  ;  Dicey,  Lectures  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  the  Law  of  fhe  English  Constitution 
(4th  ed.,  London,  1893);  Bagehot.  The  English 
Constitution  (new  ed.,  London.  1896)  :  Von 
Hoist.  Constitutioiwl  and  Political  Histoni  of  the 
Vnt'ted    States     (Leipzig;    Am.    ed.,    Chicago)  ; 
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Cooley,  Treatise  on  the  Constitutiotial  Limita- 
iioiis  which  rest  upon  the  Leyislatice  Power  of  the 
States  (Boston,  any  edition).  Consult  also  the 
historical  works  referred  to  under  the  various 
titles  United  States;  CJreat  Britain,  etc. 

CONSTITUTION,    The.      A    forty-four-gun 

frigate,  the  niiot  famous  vessel  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  United  Stales  Navy,  sometimes  called  "Old 
Ironsides,'  from  the  hardness  of  her  plankiniiand 
timbers.  She  \vas  launched  on  October  21,  1707, 
but  was  not  completed  and  equipped  until  the 
following  year,  when  she  put  to  sea  under  Cap- 
tain Xicholson  for  service  against  the  French. 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli,  1801-0.5  (see  Bar- 
BART  Powers,  ^\"ARS  witu  ) ,  she  was  Preble's 
flagship,  and  in  180.5  took  part  in  three  of  the 
five  bombardments  of  the  port  of  Tripoli.  In 
July.  1S12,  in  eonuuand  of  Isaac  Hull  (q.v.),she 
escaped  from  a  British  squadron  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  after  a  spirited  chase  of  throe  days, 
and  on  August  10,  off  Cape  Race,  fought  her 
famous  battle  with  the  Guerrierc,  Captain 
Dacres,  a  somewhat  weaker  English  frigate, 
which  she  left  a  total  wreck  after  an  engagement 
of  thirty  minutes,  the  English  losing  79  of  their 
crew,  the  Americans  14.  On  December  29,  imder 
the  command  of  Captain  Bainbridge,  she  cap- 
tured off  Bahia,  Brazil,  the  Java  (38  guns,  Cap- 
tain Lambert  I ,  after  a  two  hours'  engagement, 
in  which  the  British  lost  300  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Americans  34.  On  February  14, 
1814,  under  Cajitain  Stewart,  she  captured  the 
Picton,  10  giuis.  and  a  convoy,  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  on  February  20,  1815.  she  took  the 
Cyane,  34  guns,  and  the  Levant,  18  guns,  after  a 
fierce  engagement — remarkable  for  the  seaman- 
ship of  the  Americans  and  the  gallantry  of  the 
English — between  the  iladeira  Islands  and 
Gibraltar.  The  English  lost  19  killed  and  42 
wounded  out  of  320;  the  Americans,  6  killed  and 
{<  wounded  out  of  451.  Soon  aftenvards  the 
Constitution  was  closely  pursued  by  a  strong 
British  squadron,  which  recaptured  the  Levant. 
I-teported  unseaworthy  between  1828  and  1830, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled,  but  was  re- 
tained in  deference  to  the  popular  sentiment 
aroused  by  Holmes's  poem  "Old  Ironsides,"  and 
in  1833  was  rebuilt.  She  went  out  of  commission 
in  1855  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  subsequently 
used  occasionally  as  a  training  ship,  was  again 
partially  rebuilt  in  1877,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
for  tlie  last  time  in  1878,  and  was  stored  at  the 
Boston  Xavy  Yard  in  1897.  Consult:  Hollis, 
The  Friftate  Constitution  (Boston.  1900)  ;  and 
Eooseveit.  The  yaval  War  of  1S12  (Xew  York, 
1882). 

CONSTITUTION,     Chemical.      See     Chem- 
istry: Cakbox  Compoukds;  Stereochemistry. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  In  general, 
that  liranch  of  ]iublic  law  which  deals  with  the 
nature  and  organization  of  government,  the  dis- 
tribution and  mode  of  exercising  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  State,  and  the  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  those  who  are  subject  to  its  authority. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the 
external  relations  of  a  State  with  other  States, 
tlvese  being  governed  by  international  law,  though 
the  agencies  for  maintaining  those  relations,  and 
the  deterr^.ination  of  their  character  and  fonn. 
may  be  included  within  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  State.  Thus,  the  choice  of  ambassadors,  as 
■well  as  their  rank  and  functions,  being  the  direct 
Vol.  v.— m. 


concern  of  the  State  they  are  chosen  to  represent, 
is  governed  by  its  constitutional  law,  and  so,  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  pcjwcr  e.\ercised  by  the 
.Senate  in  ;ip[)roving.  amending,  or  rejecting  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers. 

Again,  wlicre  tlie  States  are  not  related  to  one 
another  as  independent  jKilitieal  communities,  but 
sustain  a  relation  of  superior  and  dependent 
States,  as  of  a  colony  to  the  parent  State,  or  a 
subject  to  a  dominant  State,  or  of  a  member  of  a 
federation  of  States  to  the  central  autliority,  such 
relations  are  matters  not  of  international,  but  of 
constitutional  law.  Thus,  tlie  Acts  of  Union  of 
England  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  incorporating  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  various  acts  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
several  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  American  Constitution  determining 
the  relations  between  the  General  Ciovernment 
and  the  individual  States — all  these  are  as  much 
a  jiart  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  States 
affected  by  them  as  are  their  Bills  of  Rights,  or 
the  laws  and  customs  determining  the  powers  of 
their  respective  legislatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  political  eonnnunities 
may  be  for  some  purposes  constitutionally  related 
and  may  yet  in  some  respects  remain  foreign  to 
one  another.  Thus,  while  tlie  relations  of  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Conuuonwealth  to 
the  central  authority,  and,  through  that  author- 
ity to  one  another,  are  governed  by  their  constitu- 
tional law,  they  are  yet  for  many  purposes  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
independent,  their  relations  are  matters  of  inter- 
national and  not  of  constitutional  law. 

Specifically,  the  constitutional  law  of  a  State 
consists  of  its  Constitution,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  legally  effective,  together  with  the  construc- 
tions and  interpretations  which  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  courts  or  other  competent 
authority. 

British  Coxstitutiox.\l  Law.  Under  a  flexi- 
ble constitution  like  that  of  England,  which  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience 
of  ages,  the  principal  function  of  constitutional 
law  is  to  discriminate  between  those  jjortions  of 
the  Constitution  which  are  law,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  which  have  a  legal  sanction 
and  will  be  declared  by  the  courts,  and  those  that 
rest  only  upon  the  customs  of  the  connnunity  and 
upon  considerations  of  practical  expediency. 
These  last,  which  are  known  as  the  'custom  of  the 
Constitution,'  may  have  a  moral  sanction  which 
makes  them  for  the  time  being  as  effective  politi- 
cally as  the  law  of  the  Constitution.  But,  being 
legally  inefl'eetive,  i.e.  unenforceable  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  they  do  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, belong  in  the  category  of  constitutional 
law'.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution is  made  up  of  such  customs  and  prac- 
tical expedients,  the  range  of  law  comprised 
within  it  is  comparatively  narrow.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  custom,  in  and 
by  itself  considered,  is  not  a  part  of  constitu- 
tional law,  it  may  become  a  source  of  such  law 
by  being  adopted  by  the  courts  and  declared  in 
judicial  decisions.  More  than  one  of  the  so-called 
liberties  of  the  subject  in  England  have  thus 
arisen  and  now  form  part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  Great 
Britain   constitutional   law  does   not  exist  as  a 
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separate  and  uisliiiot  boily  of  rules  and  prece- 
dents, its  provisions  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  the  realm,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  collected. 

Amebicak  Constitutioxal  Law.  In  a  State 
which  has  a.  constitution  of  the  'fixed'  or  statu- 
tory type,  like  tlie  L'nited  States,  much  less  is 
left  to  convention  and  understanding,  and  much 
less  depends  upon  custom  and  exjjedieucy.  The 
area  of  law  under  such  a  constitution  is,  there- 
fore, much  wider,  while  the  task  of  the  constitu- 
tional lawyer  is  much  simpler.  The  constitu- 
tional law  of  such  a  State  consists  of  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  with  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  the  judicial  decisions  in  wliich  its 
])rovisions  have  come  up  for  construction  and 
application.  No  acts  of  the  legislature  declaring 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  no  treaty  with  a  foreign 
government,  no  abdication  of  power  by  any  arm 
of  the  State,  enters  into  it.  In  the  American 
system  the  only  authoritative  exposition  of  a  con- 
stitution is  that  afforded  by  the  courts.  This 
extraordinarj'  jurisdiction  is  not  confined  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  is  exercised  as  well  by  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  and  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals of  tlie  several  States.  As  constitutional  law, 
the  judgments  of  these  courts  vary  according  to 
the  Constitution  whose  provisions  are  under  ex- 
amination. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  final  authority  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  suju'enie  appellate  courts  of  the 
several  States  on  the  constitutions  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judicial  power 
in  the  United  States  extends  to  acts  of  Congress 
and  of  the  legislatures,  the  Constitution  being  the 
supreme  law  to  which  all  legislation  must  con- 
form; whereas,  the  British  Constitution,  not 
being  a  supreme  law,  but  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land,  the  powers  of  Parliament  are 
not  and  cannot  be  limited  by  it.  Accordingly 
judicial  decisions  upon  the  legislative  power  and 
its  limitations,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  con- 
stitutional law  in  the  United  States,  are  wholly 
unknown  in  England. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  leading  principle  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law — that  all  acts  of  govern- 
ment, whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  adminis- 
trative, made  or  done  in  contravention  of  the 
Constitution,  are  void.  This  principle  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  and  to  that  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Federal  Oovernmeiit  being  one  of  strictly  limited 
powers,  a  still  more  stringent  principle  is  applied 
to  test  the  validity  of  its  acts — namely,  that  they 
are  void  if  not  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
fundamental  law.  But  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
competence  of  the  courts  to  control  the  action  of 
the  State  on  any  other  principles  than  such  as 
are  laid  down  in  the  fundamental  law.  They  can- 
not declare  void  an  act  within  the  general  com- 
petence of  the  legislative  powers,  merely  because 
it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  or  because  it 
violates  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
government,  or  because  of  a  supposed  conflict 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  act  adjudged  to  be  un- 
constitutional is  held  to  have  been  void  and  with- 
out legal  validity  from  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

•In  the  article  Constitution  (q.v.),  reference 
is  made  to  certain  changes  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  undergone  as  the  result 


of  judicial  interpretation  and  the  slow  growth  of 
custom.  The  former  of  tliese  is  clearly  a  part 
of  constitutional  law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  a  particular  custom,  if  threatened  with 
violation,  would  be  supported  by  the  courts.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  hesitate  to  recognize  a  well-established 
liractice  of  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  land.  If,  for  example,  a 
Presidential  elector  should  at  the  present  time 
assert  his  right  to  disregard  the  instructions 
under  which  he  was  chosen  and  cast  his  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party,  there  is  at 
least  a  question  whether  he  could  not  bp  re- 
strained by  the  courts  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  etl'ect.  See  Constiti;tion  of  the  United 
States;  Law;  Public  Law.  Besides  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  the  title  Constitu- 
tion, consult:  Boutmy,  T)ie  Enr/Ush  Const itu- 
lion  (London  and  New  York,  1891)  ;  and  Story, 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1891). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY.     A 

party,  formed  cliielly  out  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Know-Nothing  and  Whig  parties,  which  met  in 
convention  at  Baltimore  in  ilay,  ISliO,  and  nomi- 
nated John  Bell  ( q.v. )  and  Edward  Everett 
(q  v. ),  for  President  and  Vice-President,  respect- 
ively, on  a  platform  -which  declared  simply  for 
"the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  union  of 
the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  The 
party  carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  east  a  popular  vote  of  about  600,000,  and  an 
electoral  vote  of  39,  in  the  ensuing  election.  After 
this  campaign  the  party  virtually  went  out  of 
existence.  It  was  also  known  as  the  'Bell-Everett 
party.' 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER.  See  Mat- 
ter, Pkopeeties  of. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  class  of 
'written'  and  'rigid'  constitutions,  and  the  most 
important  example  of  a.  constitution  of  the 
'supreme'  or  'extraordinary'  type.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  definite  purpose 
and  of  a  deliberate  act  of  legislation,  embodied 
in  written  form ;  it  is  not  only  incapable  of  modi-  • 
tication  by  oi'dinary  legislative  processes ;  but  it 
is  the  true  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which 
all  other  law  nuist  conform,  and  conformity  to  it 
is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  ordinary  law. 
The  commanding  quality  of.  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  like  most  political 
constitutions,  including  those  of  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,  a  mere  restriction 
upon  the  authority  of  the  governing  powers  of 
the  State,  but  that  it  creates  a  new  frame  of 
government,  which  it  endows  with  certain  limited 
))owers,  and  from  which  it  deliberately  with- 
holds all  powers  not  so  granted.  The  government 
so  constituted  by  it  is,  therefore,  a  government 
of  granted,  and  not  of  antecedent  authority,  and 
the  Constitution  is  not  only  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  but  comprehends  within  itself  the  whole 
of  that  law. 

There  is  some  confusion,  therefore,  in  the  use 
of  such  phrases  as  the  'territorial  extent,'  'the 
Constitution  follows  the  flag,'  and  whether  the 
Constitution  'applies'  to  certain  newly  acquired 
Territories.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Constitution 
has  no  territorial  extension;   it  neither  expands 
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nor  contracts  with  the  limits  of  American  juris- 
diction; but,  wliatever  tliose  limits  may  be,  it 
steadily  and  invariably  binds  the  govfrnmental 
agencies  of  the  nation  and  limits  their  authority. 
In  so  far  as  it  confers  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment on  the  President  and  Congress,  those  jjowers 
may  be  exercised  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  original  States;  where- 
as, the  restrictions  upon  that  power  are  equally 
valid,  wherever  it  may  be  exercised. 

This  view  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  a 
carefully  giuirded  grant  of  powers  to  the'  Central 
Government,  explains  even  those  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty  and  security  which  it  contains 
and  which  are  couuuonly  referred  to  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  (Amendments  I.-X.). 
These  are  not,  as  they  are  commonly  understood, 
an  unlimited  charter  of  liberties  for  the  people 
of  the  XTnited  States,  but  only  restrictions  iipon 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  President 
and  Congress.  They  are  not  aimed  at  the  States 
or  at  local  authority.  It  is  announced  as  "a 
settled  rule  of  construction  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution, that  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon 
the  powers  of  government  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
understood  as  limitations  upon  the  goverimient 
of  the  L'nion  only,  except  where  the  States  are 
expressly  mentioned"  (Cooley,  Constitutional 
Limitations,  p.  19).  Accordingly,  even  such  a 
right  as  that  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  American  citizen,  is  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  protected  only  against  viola- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Federal  judiciary.  Ex- 
cepting as  they  are  restrained  bj'  their  own  con- 
stitutions, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  several 
States  from  abolishing  the  jury  system  entirely. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not,  as  it  is  conceived  by  foreigners,  a 
complete  scheme  of  government  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  only  a  part,  and  that  the 
smaller  ]iart,  of  such  a  scheme.  To  fill  out  the 
outline,  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several 
States  must  be  taken  into  account.  These  pro- 
vide by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  the  securities  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  the  political  rights  of  the  citizen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  reprinted  in  this  article,  rep- 
resents a  long  process  of  experiment  and  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  ^x'hich  the  jealousies  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  different  States  and 
sections  of  which  the"  Union  -ix-as  made  up,  were 
gradually  compromised  and  subordinated  to  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, by  which  the  ill-jointed  union  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  was  held  together  from 
1779  to  1789,-  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  con- 
stitution, in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  they 
created  only  the  form  and  not  the  substance  of 
government,  and  vested  no  real  autliority  in  the 
common  representatives  of  the  several  conuiion- 
wealths.  Tliey  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  by  which  the  States  bound  themselves 
to  common  action,  and  the  Congi'ess  constituted 
by  them  an  international  conference  for  promot- 
ing the  common  welfare.  The  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  this  arrangement  speedily  became  too 
pressing  to  be  ignored,  and  in  February,  1787, 
Congress  took  such  action  as  its  limited  powers 
permitted,  and  passed  a  resolution,  suggesting 
that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 


States  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
iNlonday  of  May  following,  "for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  State  legislatures  such  alterations  and 
ju'ovisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  by 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render 
the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  Congress,  dele- 
gates from  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  (Rhode 
Island  alone  being  imrepresented)  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  the  convention  opening  its  sessions 
in  Independence  Hall  on  Jlay  14,  1787,  under  the 
Presidency  of  George  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  delegates  carried  on  the  great  work 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  them,  and  at 
the  close  of  their  deliberations,  on  September 
17,  1787,  they  had  completed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendments,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it 
to-day.  Their  work  was  promptly  approved  liy 
Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1788  had 
been  adopted  by  eleven  of  the  States  and  went 
into  operation  between  them.  The  two  remaining 
States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  ratified 
it  and  entered  into  the  American  Union  in  1789 
and  1790,  respectively. 

These  results  were  not  achieved  without  difli- 
culty — in  the  face  of  profound  dift'erences  of 
o])inion.  In  most  of  the  States  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  was  secured  by  narrow  majori- 
ties, and  after  prolonged  and  earnest  discussion, 
and  in  none  of  the  States  was  it  approved  with 
anything  approaching  unanimity.  This  opposi- 
tion and  these  differences  of  opinion  were  pri- 
marily due  to  what  have  been  called  "the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.'  These  were 
three  in  number.  The  first  dealt  with  the  funda- 
mental conflict  between  those  who  desired  a 
strong  central  authority  and  those  who  feared 
the  extension  of  executive  power.  This  was  com- 
promised by  investing  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public with  great  powers,  but  for  a  limited  term 
(jnly,  and  by  a  complicated  system  of  'checks  and 
balances,'  whereby  the  exercise  of  his  jjower  was 
at  divers  points  and  in  various  ways  sidjjected 
to  the  control  of  Congress  or  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  compromise  was  of  the  conflict  of 
the  great  and  small  States,  the  former  claiming 
the  weight  in  the  National  Government  to  wliich 
their  size,  wealth,  and  population  entitled  them, 
and  the  latter  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  equality  as  independent,  self-governing  com- 
monwealths. This  was  effected  by  tlie  institution 
of  two  chambers  of  legislation,  a  Senate,  in  which 
the  States  were  to  have  equal  representation,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  in  proportion  to  pojjulation. 
This  compromise  involved  also  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  third  compromise  was  of  the  controversy 
Ijetween  the  upholders  of  sla\'eiy  and  those  who 
believed  that  slavery  should  be  restricted  or  abol- 
ished. This  was  adjusted  by  the  proviso  forbid- 
ding Congress  to  prohibit  the  import.ation  or 
migration  of  slaves  before  the  year  1808  (Art.  I., 
Sec.  9).  and  the  requirement  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  delivered  up  by  the  States  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge  (Art.  IV..  Sec.  2).  As  no  power 
was  conferred  upon  Congress  or  the  President  to 
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interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  in  vhich  it 
existed,  the  institution  was  left  within  the  com- 
plete control  of  those  States. 

In  some  of  the  States,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  Bill 
of  Rights  in  the  Constitution,  and  for  a  time  the 
fear  was  felt  that  certain  of  the  States  might 
retuse  to  ratify  unless  the  Constitution  were 
amended.  Accordingly,  the  first  Congress  after 
tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution  proposed  a 
series  of  amendments,  which  were  promptly  rati- 
fied by  the  States  as  Articles  I.-X.  of  the  amend- 
ments as  they  now  stand.  ( See  Eights,  Bill  of)  . 
Articles  Xl.and  XII.  speedily  followed,  in  1793 
and  1S03,  respectively.  From  that  date  to  the 
Civil  \\'ar,  no  amendments  to  the  original  instru- 
ment were  adopted.  The  three  remaining  amend- 
ments. Articles  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  were 
adopted  in  1865,  1868,  and  1870,  respectively,  as 
x  part  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  Civil  War,  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  lately  emancipated  slaves  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal benefits  of  full  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  several  States.  The  character 
.ind  efi'ect  of  these  amendments  are  considered  in 
the  article  on  Rights,  Civil.  See,  also.  Civil 
War  ;   Reconstruction  ;    Slavery. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  reference 
is  made  to  the  whole  body  of  its  fundamental 
law,  whether  embodied  in  written  form  or  not. 
The  Constitution  of  every  active  political  com- 
munity is  the  product  of  many  agencies  and  in- 
fluences, not  merely  of  deliberate  legislative 
action.  That  of  the  United  States  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  Constitution,  as  adopted 
in  the  early  formative  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  formally  amended  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed,  has  been  more  exten- 
sively amended  by  the  insensible  processes  of  use 
and  custom,  and  by  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
judicial  construction.  As  to  the  last,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Constitution,  in  setting  up  a  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal,  with  the  fimction  of 
passing  upon  the  validity  of  national  and  State 
legislative  action  and  of  executive  action,  has 
.indirectly  provided  for  a  process  of  amendment 
much  more  efficacious  than  that  directly  provided. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  exists 
f;o-day,  therefore,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  de- 
'••isions  of  the  courts  and  in  the  political  practice 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  the  original 
articles  and  their  formal  amendments.  The  leading 
authorities  on  the  Constitution  are:  The  Federal- 
ist;  Elliott's  Debates  in  Convention  on  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  Curtis,  Eistory, 
Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  (any 
edition)  :  Cooley,  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional 
Limitations  Which  Rest  Upon  the  Legislative 
Powers  of  the  States :  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional 
LaiD  of  the  United  States  of  America  (transla- 
tion, Chicago,  1887)  :  De  Tocqueville.  Democracy 
in  America  (translation,  London,  183.5)  ;  Bryce, 
The  American  Commonicealth  (3d  ed.),  and 
the  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  B.  Thayer 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1894-9.5).  See  also.  Consti- 
tution; C0NSTITI"TI0NAL  LAW;  SUPREME  CoUET 
OF  THE  United  States.  The  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  as  follows: 


CONSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  mure  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure .domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  tlie  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I.,  Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

Xo  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  wliich  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative :  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3 :  Massa- 
chusetts, 8 ;  Rliode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, 1 ;  Connecticut,  5 ;  Xew  \  ork,  6 ;  Xew 
.Terser,  4;  Pemisylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Mary- 
land, 6;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South 
Carolina,  5 ;  and  Georgia,  3. 

^Vhen  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  oflicers :  and  sliall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every'  second  year:  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies.  - 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the   L'nited  States,  ind 
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who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  Stale  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Tlie  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  be  president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
olliee  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States; 
Imt  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  bj-  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  onee  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law, 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorimi  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  au- 
thorized to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers, in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  detennine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punisli  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Tliey  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  sliall  have  been  increased 
during   such   time ;    and   no   person   holding  any 


office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Rej)resentatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  oilier  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before 
it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ol)jection8, 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  liave  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  to- 
gether with  the  objections  to  the  other  House, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if 
approved  bj*  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  House  respectiveh'.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
{Sunday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  b}^  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excise  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  pimishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads: 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water; 
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To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  tliat  use  sliall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make'  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions: 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
I'nited  States,"  reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;  and 

To  make  all  laws  wnich  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carn-ing  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
o-i  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

tio  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

Xo  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State. 

Xo  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

Xo  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts ami  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

Xo  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
T'nited  States :  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

See.  10.  Xo  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal:  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 


No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  prod- 
uce of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State 
on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  tlie  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  W'ithout  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  diity  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
sliips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit' of  delay. 

Article  II.,  Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected 
as  follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or  persons  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  tlie  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
tlirougliout  the  United  States. 

X'o  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President:  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congi-ess  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  sen'ices  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither 
i)e  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  sliall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolu- 
ment from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  aflirmation: 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing, 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties   of   their   respective   offices,   and   he   shall 
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have  power  to  grant  rei^rievcs  and  pardons  for 
(itienses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  oases 
of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
iimbassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  ollicers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ajipointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
ollicers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  Cff  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  eases  of  dis- 
agreement between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States, 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  ofiice  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III.,  Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  serxices 
a.  compensation,  wliich  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  pul)lic  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all 
eases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State;  between  citizens  of  difi'erent  States;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  difi'erent  States,  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
•appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  eases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;   and  such   trial 


shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  fhc  said  crimes 
siiail  have  heeii  committed;  fiut  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at 
sucii  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
h.ave  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort. 

Xo  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on.  the  testimonj-  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture e.\eei)t  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

Article  IV.,  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall 
be  given  in  each  State  to  th.e  public  acts,  records, 
;ind  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
-Vnd  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro-  ' 
ceedings  shall  bo  proved,  and  the  ett'ect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  ^^■ho  shall  tlee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Xo  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  an.y  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

See.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress,' 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  anv  particular 
State. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened) ,  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V,  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  sliall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided,  that  no 
amendment  whicli  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eight  shall  in 
anj'  manner  affect  the  firsf  and  fourth  clauses  in 
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thp  ninth  section  of  tlio  first  article;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI.  All  debts  contracted  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Con- 
federation. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
Rtiites  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land :  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  imanimous  consent 
of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred aiid  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  "states  of  America  the  twelfth. 

AMENMIENTS. 

Abticle  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceablj'  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

.  Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  w-ar  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  I\  .  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  eft'ects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war  and  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  ease  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self, nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 


committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusations;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense. 

Abticle  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Article  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  jjeople. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  State. 

Article  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their 
respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
tliemselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if 
no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in 
choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  ilarch  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional disability  of  the  President.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  maiority  of  the  whole  nimiber  of 
electors  appointed :  and  if  no  person  h.ive  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President; 
a  quorum   for  the  purpose  shall   consist  of  two- 
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thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  iUit  no  person  constitutionally  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  President  shall  l)e  eligible 
to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII..  Sec.  1.  Xeither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punislinient  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
cr  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

See.  2.  Congress  shall  ha\'e  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV..  Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  imuninities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States :  nor  shall  any  State  dejirive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  lu-oeess  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers of  a  Slate,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportions  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  sueh  State. 

Sec.  3.  Xo  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
St'ate,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law,  including  debts 
incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties 
for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebel- 
lion, shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims 
shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congi'ess  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Article  XV..  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  Apostolical.  See  Apos- 
tolic CONSTITCTIOXS  AND  CaNOXS. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON.     See 

Clakendox,  ('onstitutio.\s  op. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Lat.  constructio,  from 
cousirucrc,  to  construct,  from  co»i-,  together  + 
strucrc,  to  heap).  In  geometry,  the  prwess  of 
drawing  a  figure  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  given  i)robleni.  Thus,  to  construct  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  side  a:  with  each  end  of  a  as 
a  centre  and  with  a  as  a  radius,  describe  a  circle; 
connect  either  intersection  with  the  ends  of  a. 
Here  the  construction  is  not  uniipie,  since  two 
triangles  satisfy  the  condition.  In  solving  prob- 
lems a  valuable  method  is  to  assume  the  con- 
struction and  investigate  the  properties  of  the 
figure.  Thus,  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given 
point  parallel  to  a  given  line:  assuming  the 
construction  and  a  transversal  of  the  parallels 
through  the  given  point,  it  appears  that  the 
alternate  angles  are  equal ;  hence,  to  construct 
the  figure,  draw  a  line  through  the  point  cutting 
the  given  line  and  construct  the  alternate  angle. 

Another  fruitful  method  is  that  of  the  inter- 
section of  loci ;  e.g.  if  it  is  known  that  a  point  is 
on  each  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  it  is 
uniquely  determined  at  their  point  of  intersec- 
tion ;  but  if  it  is  on  a  straight  line  and  a  cir- 
cumference which  the  line  intersects,  it  may  be 
either  of  the  two  points  of  intersection. 

The  best  works  upon  the  constructions  of  ele- 
mentary geometry  are  Peter.sen,  Methods  and 
Theories  (Copenhagen  and  London,  1879)  ; 
Rouche  and  de  Comberousse,  Traitc  de  gcotnctrie 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  and  Alexandroff,  Prohh'mes  de 
geometric  elcmentairc,  translated  into  French  by 
Aitoflf  (Paris,  1899).  Consult  also  Beman  and 
Smith,  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Boston, 
1899). 

CONSUELO,  k6n-swa'16.  A  famous  novel  by 
George  Sand  (1842)  and  the  name  of  its  chief 
character,  a  little  Spanish  girl  abandoned  in 
Italy,  whose  voice  attracts  the  old  maestro  Por- 
pora.  Through  him  she  is  presented  to  Count 
Zustiniani,  and  the  latter,  after  her  successful 
debut  on  the  stage,  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  is 
repulsed.  When  her  early  lover  Angoletto  for- 
gets her  she  is  sent  by  Porpora  to  the  home  of  a 
tierman  family  in  Bohemia.  Her  entrance  into 
this  household  prepares  the  way  for  the  sequel. 
La  Comtesse  de  Kudolstadt. 

CON'SUL  (Lat.,  OL.  consol,  probably  from 
consulere,  to  consult;  less  plausibly  from  con-, 
with  +  salire,  to  leap).  The  title  given  to  the 
two  chief  magistrates  established  in  Rome  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  in  B.C.  509.  So 
violent  was  the  hatred  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  Romans  were  unwilling  to  intrust  the 
new  Republic  to  a  single  executive,  but  gave 
the  entire  administration  to  two  consuls,  of 
equal  rank  and  jurisdiction,  that  each  might 
check,  if  need  were,  any  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  At  first  the  entire  power  of  the 
King,  in  State  and  Church,  at  Rome  and  abroad, 
was  vested  in  the  two  consuls,  and  each  was 
Avholly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  both ;  but 
gradually  their  powers  were  limited  and  many 
of  their  functions  were  given  to  other  officials. 
They  held  office  for  one  year  only,  and  years  were 
reckoned  by  their  names.     In  the  early  days  of 
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tlie  Republic,  one  consul  was  generally  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  lield,  while  the  other  re- 
mained to  administer  utiairs  at  Rome;  but  often 
both  were  forced  to  lead  the  armies  in  battle. 
They  presided  at  meetings  of  the  Senate,  at  elec- 
tions, and  at  tlie  chief  public  festivals.  As  a 
mark  of  their  high  ollice  they  wore  a  white  toga 
with  a  ])nrple  band  {toya  prwtexta) ,  sat  in  public 
in  the  •curule  cluiir'  {sella  curulis),  and  were 
accompanied  by  twelve  attendants  (lictois)  bear- 
ing the  fdsccfi,  or  axe  bound  within  a  bundle  of 
rods. 

The  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiiila  (see  Comitia).  In  the  earlier  period 
the  date  of  the  election  and  of  the  entering  upon 
office  was  irrcgiilar  and  dependent  on  cirevim- 
stances;  but  if  convenient  the  election  took  place 
generally  in  July,  and  after  B.C.  153  the  consul- 
ship began  regularly  on  Januarj'  1.  At  first  only 
patricians  were  eligible  to  the  otfice.  and  a  con- 
sul could  not  be  reelected.  After  a  long  struggle 
of  the  plebeians  for  recognition,  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Leges  Liciniw  Scxtiw  (see  Licinian 
RoGATio>\s ) ,  in  B.C.  367,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
must  be  a  plebeian.  In  342  both  consulships 
were  opened  to  the  plebs  bj'  a  popular  vote,  and 
it  was  ordained  that  ten  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  consul  could  be  eligible  for  reelection; 
liowever,  it  was  not  until  215  that  two  plebeian 
consuls  were  elected  together,  and  one  of  these 
^\•as  quickly  ousted.  Not  until  B.C.  162  did  the 
plebeians  succeed  in  obtaining  two  effective  con- 
suls. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Empire  by  Au- 
gustus, the  consulship  ceased  to  be  of  real  im- 
portance. In  the  division  of  functions  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  senatorial  body  the  consuls 
remained  the  head  of  the  latter:  but  their  nomi- 
nation became  a  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  and 
their  election  a  farce.  They  still  gave  their 
names  to  the  year,  and  the  position  was  simply 
one  of  honor,  so  that  we  very  often  find  several 
consuls  named  in  succession  in  one  year,  the 
eponymous  consuls  holding  office  only  for  four, 
or  even  two,  months,  and  then  being  replaced 
by  others.  The  original  pair  were  called  con- 
sules  ordinaril.  their  substitutes  coiisules  siif- 
fecti.  Under  the  later  Empire  nothing  but  the 
name  and  honor  of  the  consulship  remained. 
The  Emperor  Honorius  was  made  consul  in  the 
very  year  of  his  birth!  Official  dating  bj^  the 
name  of  the  consuls  came  to  an  end  in  a.d.  537. 
Consult:  Jlonnnsen,  Jioniische  Staatsrecht,  ii. 
f Leipzig.  1887-88)  ;  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Die- 
tionnaire  (les  nntiqiiitcs  romaiiies,  vol.  i.  (Paris, 
1892)  ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encpclopadie  der 
classischen  Alteriumswissenschaft,  vol.  iv.  (Stutt- 
gfirt,  1830). 

CONSUL,  Mercantile.  An  agent  appointed 
by  one  nation  to  reside  within  the  territory  of 
another  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  between  them.  The  earli- 
est prototype  of  this  official  is  the  ancient  Greek 
■proxeniis,  whose  functions  were  to  repi'esent  his 
country,  and  to  protect  its  citizens  while  trading 
at  the  place  of  his  residence.  Modern  Greek  ap- 
plies this  term  to  the  consul  of  to-day.  That 
•consul'  has  superseded  'proxenus'  as  the  title  of 
the  international  agent  of  commerce  is  due  to 
the  supremacy  of  Italian  commerce  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  that  period  Italian  traders  in  a 
foreign  country  were  accustomed  to  have  their 
disputes  settled  by  magistrates  of  their  own  upon 


«liom  they  conferred  the  proud  title  of  'Consul.' 
In  1485  Hiehard  III.  appointed  the  first  consul 
for  English  merchants  (Lorenzo  Strozzi,  at 
Pisa),  being  moved  thereto,  it  is  said,  "by  observ- 
ing from  the  practice  of  other  nations  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  magistrate  for  settling  di.sputes 
among  merchants  trading  in  another  country." 

This  judicial  function  of  the  early  consul  is 
maintained  at  present  only  in  Oriental  and  Afri- 
can countries.  In  other  lands  his  primary  duties 
are  those  of  an  international  commercial  agent. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  activities  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  to  perform  them  are  deter- 
milied  mainly  by  the  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment appointing  him. 

The  consular  service  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces one  consular  agent  and  consul-general 
(located  at  Cairo,  and  enjoying  a  quasi-diplo- 
matic position),  consuls-general,  vice-consuls- 
general,  deputy  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  deputy  consuls,  consular  agents,  com- 
mercial agents,  consular  clex'ks.  and  office  clerks, 
numbering,  in  1902,  over  1000  persons.  Their 
salaries  and  fees  amount  to  about  two  million 
dollars  annually.  Jlost  of  the  fees  (which  aggre- 
gate nearly  a  million)  are  covered  into  the  L'nited  ' 
States  Treasury,  but  many  consuls  are  paid  for 
their  services  wholly  or  in  part  by  fees.  It  is 
said  that  the  American  consuls-general  at  London 
and  at  Paris  receive  about  $20,000  each,  although 
the  salary  is  but  $5000.  The  number  of  consul- 
ates-general (.Tuly  17,  1002)  is  44,  of  consulates 
256,  and  of  commercial  agencies  25.  As  a  rule, 
the  incumbents  of  these  offices  are  not  allowed  to 
transact  business  in  or  with  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  but  a  few  of  the  con- 
suls and  commercial  agents  are  exempted  from 
this  rule,  becau.se  of  their  limited  official  income. 
Commercial  agents  are  peculiar  to  the  service  of 
the  United  States  and  are  not  recognized  by 
other  countries  as  entitled  to  the  rank  or  privi- 
leges of  consuls.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
President  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
and  enter  upon  their  duties  without  an  exequatur 
from  the  Government  in  whose  territory  they 
reside.  All  other  consuls  are  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  They  qualify  by  taking  a  prescribed 
oath  of  office,  and  by  executing  a  bond  to  the 
United  States  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
dvities  and  for  accounting  for,  paying  over,  and 
delivering  up  all  fees,  money,  goods,  elTects, 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property  com- 
ing to  their  hands,  L^pon  filing  the  oath  of 
office  and  the  bond  a  commission  issues,  and  a  re- 
quest is  made  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Government  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  office 
is  situated  for  an  exequatur,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  the  consular  officer  is  entitled  to  perform 
his  functions  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  sta- 
tion. The  exact  extent  of  these  privileges  de- 
pends upon  the  conventions  or  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  In  the  absence  of  any 
convention,  a  consul,  after  receiving  his  exequa- 
tur, while  not  entitled  to  the  exemptions  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  (see  Diplomatic  Agents; 
Alien  ) ,  is  a  recognized  officer  of  a  foreign  State, 
under  the  special  protection  of  international 
law:  be  may  raise  the  flag  and  place  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  over  his  gates  and  doors: 
.nnd  his  official  papers  and  archives  are  exempt 
from  seizure  and  destruction.    While  these  duties 
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of  consular  officers  pertain  chiefly  to  commercial 
transactions,  they  are  not  limited  to  them.  These 
officers  "stand  as  protectors  and  advisers  of  their 
countrymen  present  in  foreign  lands;  they  act 
as  judges,  notaries,  administrators  of  interests 
and  of  all  projjcrty  of  such  as  have  no  legal  rep- 
resentative; tliey  have  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
revenue;  to  notice  infractions  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions relating  to  trade;  to  advise  their  Govern- 
ment of  new  laws  or  regulations  within  their  dis- 
trict; to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  commer- 
cial marine;  to  guard  seameu  from  oppression; 
to  aid  the  destitute;  and  to  make  reports  upon 
matters  alTecting  commercial,  industrial,  finan- 
eial,  and  agricultural  jjursuits." 

Some  of  the  specitic  duties  of  consuls  included 
under  these  general  duties  are;  in  connection 
with  their  control  of  the  shipping  of  their  coun- 
try, tlie  arbitration  of  dis])utes  between  master 
and  crew,  tlie  relief  of  destitute  seamen,  the  care 
of  property  of  their  countrymen  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, etc.,  the  issuing  of  passports,  tlie  authen- 
tication of  documents,  and  the  certification  of 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  The  consuls  of 
the  United  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony;  but  the 
statutes  provide  that  when  a  marriage  is  duly 
solemnized  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  consul  resides,  the  consul 
shall,  upon  proper  application,  issue  a  certificate 
of  such  solemnization,  provided  such  persons 
would  have  been  authorized  to  marry  if  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columl)ia,  and  the  consul  must 
forward  a  duplicate  to  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington.  Such  a  marriage  is  valid  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States;  but  how  far  it  is  valid  in  the 
Tarious  States  of  the  Union  has  not  Ijeen  judi- 
cially determined. 

Ministers  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  Siam,  and  JIadagasear  have  the  judicial 
])owers  which  are  bestowed  upon  them  by  Chap- 
ter XLVII.  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  including 
jurisdiction  in  minor  criminal  cases  and  in  civil 
•cases  involving  sums  of  .*.500  or  less.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  consular  courts  is  specially  deter- 
mined, varying  with  tlie  country  and  the  subject 
matter  under  dispute:  thus,  in  ca])ital  cases  it  is 
provided  tliat  the  consul  must  sit  with  four  of 
his  countrjnnen  as  his  associates,  and  that  their 
verdict  must  be  apjiroved  by  the  ^linister  before 
conviction  can  be  had;  and  in  some  countries 
provision  is  made  for  a  consular  mixed  court 
consisting  of  natives  of  the  country  and  of  the 
United  States.  Consuls  have  the  judicial  powers 
above  referred  to  also  in  Turkey  so  far  as  relates 
to  crimes  and  ofi'enses  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  civil  cases  where  such 
powers  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Turkey  or 
its  treaties  with  civilized  nations  or  by  its  usages 
with  the  Franks  or  foreign  Christian  nations; 
and  in  Persia,  as  to  suits  and  disputes  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Special  provisions 
exist  granting  special  powers  to  the  consuls  of 
the  T'nited  States  in  the  Barliarv  States,  JIuscat. 
Samoa,  and  in  some  other  places  where  treaty 
has  provided  for  them.  In  China,  ^Madagascar, 
Siam,  Turkey,  and  other  non-Christian  countries 
the  property  of  deceased  persons,  both  real  and 
personal,  is  administered  under  the  probate  juris- 
diction of  the  consular  courts  of  those  countries. 
(The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  Consul 
in  Japan  were  terminated  on  July  17,  1899,  by 


the  treaty  witli  .Japan  whicli  took  elTecl  upon 
that  date.)  I'rovision  is  made  for  an  appeal 
from  the  consular  courts  under  certain  conditions 
to  tlic  Minister,  and  to  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  Stales. 

N'ariims  attempts  have  been  made  during  re- 
cent years  to  reorganize  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States,  but  without  success,  and 
its  consular  system  has  remaineLl  practically 
iniehanged  since  1792.  In  1895,  and  again  in 
1900,  liills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  system  by  which  persons  shall  be 
trained  to  the  duties  of  the  consular  service,  so 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  ])erforiii  them  in  the 
best  ])ossible  way  at  a  reasonable  exjiense  to  the 
Government,  Fitness  for  the  particular  place, 
jiermanency  of  tenure,  and  promotion  for  effi- 
ciency were  the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
system  was  to  be  based.  While  Congressional 
action  has  not  been  secured,  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  these  bills  was  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  189.5,  when  he  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  providing  for  an  examination,  by  a 
board  of  three  persons  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  applicants  for  certain 
places  in  the  consular  service. 

Consult:  Warden,  On  the  Origin,  Is  a  hire. 
Progress,  and  Influence  of  Consular  Establish- 
ments (Paris,  1813);  Tarring,  liritish  Consular 
Jurisdiction  in  the  I'last  (London,  1887);  the 
Consular  Regulations  of  lSO(i  (United  States 
Public  Document,  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  House 
Report  J\'o.  oG2,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion; Henato  Report  No.  1202,  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress, F'irst   fiession. 

CONSULATE  (Fr.  consulat).  The  fonn  of 
government  in  France  from  1799  to  1804.  After 
the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Directory  on  the 
IStli  Brumaire  (November  9,  1799),  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, or  rather  such  of  them  as  approved  of  that 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  ap- 
pointed three  Consuls — Sieyfes,  Bonaparte,  and 
ftoger  Ducos.  Sie.'iE's  and  Ducos  were  quietly 
got  rid  of  by  pensions  and  Cambacor&s  and  Le- 
brun  took  their  places.  This  approach  to  a 
nionareliica!  government  was  conlirmed  Decem- 
ber 24,  1799,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
VIII.,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  made  First  Con- 
sul. The  Consuls  were  elected  by  the  Senate  for 
ten  years,  and  were  eligible  for  reelection.  There 
was  a  Conservative  Senate  (scnat  conservateur) 
of  some  sixty  members  appointed  for  life,  a  Tri- 
bunate of  100  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  300,'  but  their  powers  were  ve:-y  limited, 
wliile  those  of  the  ]''irst  Consul  were  made  al- 
most absolute.  He  promulgated  laws  and  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  ministers,  ambassadors, 
members  of  the  Council  of  State,  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  all  civil  and  criminal  judges, 
excepting  justices  of  peace  and  members  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  Bonaparte  at  once  took  up 
bis  residence  at  the  Tiiileries,  and  held  a  splen- 
did Court.  In  May,  1802,  he  was  reelected  for 
ten  years,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
made  First  Consul  for  life.  Xothing  but  the 
imperial  name  and  insignia  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  absolutism,  and  these 
were  supplied  May  18,  1804,  when  Napoleon  was 
made  Emperor.  Consult:  Hcdice.  Les  constitu- 
tions de  la  France  (Paris,  1S7.')-S0)  ;  Thiers, 
Histoire  du  consulat  el  de  I'empire  (Paris,  1845- 
(!2)  ;    and  the  various  lives  of  Napoleon,  the  me- 
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moirs  of  the  time,  and  general  histories.  See 
France;    Xapoleon  I. 

CONSULATE  OF  THE  SEA.  See  Coxsolato 
UEL  Make. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE.  An  "association 
of  persons  wiio  desire,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do 
tlieir  buying  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  make  or  distribute  tlie  things 
bought."  It  recognizes  tliat  eveiy  one  is  a  eon- 
snnier;  that  the  individual  purchaser  is  indi- 
rectly a  maker  of  goods  and  an  employer  of 
labor,  and  that  as  an  individual  he  often  has  no 
test  for  goods.  In  harmony  with  the  new  politi- 
cal economy  represented  by  Professor  Patten, 
Professor  JIarshall,  and  others,  which  puts  the 
empliasis  upon  consumption,  the  League  offers  a 
means  of  organizing  and  educating  consumers  to 
a  Icnowledge  of  their  responsibilities.  The  move- 
ment started  in  England  in  1890.  About  the 
same  time  the  Working  Women's  Society  of  New 
York  was  investigating  the  condition  of  women 
and  cash-girls  in  the  stores  of  that  city.  They 
called  a  public  meeting  in  Hay,  1S90,  to  ask  the 
help  of  consumers  in  bettering  these  conditions, 
and  as  a  result  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York  was  formed  in  January,  1891.  Similar 
leagues  have  since  been  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Illinois,  ^linnesota.  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  ^Michigan.  The 
work  of  the  leagues  has  been  principally:  (I)  to 
trj'  to  reform  the  conditions  of  workers  in  retail 
stores;  and  (2)  to  educate  buyers,  especially 
women.  The  leagues,  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  cities,  drew  up  lists  of  conditions 
which  a  store  must  maintain  in  order  to  be  called 
a  'fair  house.'  Some  or  all  of  the  following 
points  are  considered :  ( I )  wages  ( fines,  time  of 
payment,  or  minimum  wage)  ;  (2)  hours 
( length  of  working  day  and  compensation  for 
overtime)  :  (3)  vacations  (week  with  pay,  half- 
holiday  during  two  summer  months,  legal  holi- 
days) ;  (4)  physical  conditions  (seats,  sanitary 
^vork,  liuich  and  retiring  rooms)  ;  (5)  humane 
treatment,  appreciation  of  fidelity  and  length  of 
service,  and  the  employment  of  children.  The 
stores  that  fulfill  these  conditions  are  placed  on 
the  'white  list.'  Members  of  the  League  are 
urged  to  do  their  buying  at  these  stores,  and  to 
show  consideration  for  employees  by  courteous 
treatment  and  in  the  choice  of  purchasing  hours. 

Tlie  promoters  of  the  League  soon  found  that 
its  work  must  be  extended  to  reach  the  makers  of 
goods,  both  to  improve  their  conditions,  and  to 
protect  the  purchaser,  who  had  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish between  factory-made  goods  and  those 
made  or  finished  in  sweat-shops.  Accordingly 
the  National  Consumers'  League  was  organized 
in  1899  with  'Mrs  Florence  Kelly,  who  had  been  a 
successful  factory  inspector  in  Illinois,  as  secre- 
tary. In  order  to  identify  the  factory-made 
article  a  'consumers'  label'  was  adopted,  which 
can  be  placed  on  goods  made  in  factories  main- 
taining the  following  conditions :  ( I )  compli- 
ance with  State  factory  law;  (2)  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  goods  on  the  premises;  (3)  no  child 
under  sixteen  employed;  (4)  a  ten-hour  day; 
(5)  permission  given  for  inspection  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  League.  During  its  first  year's 
work  the  National  League,  by  means  of  the  vis- 
its of  its  secretary,  investigated  factories  making 
white  goods.  A  list  of  fifteen  factories  was  pre- 
pared whose  conditions  were  satisfactory  and 
whose  owners  were  willing  to  use  the  label.    The 


National  League  has  provided  for  the  education 
of  purchasers  through  lectures,  the  distribution 
of  literature,  and  organization.  The  State  leagues 
use  similar  methods,  and,  also,  arrange  parlor, 
church,  and  school  talks.  Although  tlie  member- 
ship of  the  League  is  still  small,  it  is  likely  to 
prove  an  important  educational  factor  in"  the 
community. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Brooks,  T/ig  Consumers'  Lea  que 
ReiJorts  (New  York,  189G,  et  seq.)  ;  Lowell, 
Consumers'  Leufjue  (New  York,  I89G)  ;  Xorth 
American  Recieic,  166  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Hociologi),  vol.  v.  (Chicago,  1901)  ; 
Annals  of  American  Academy  Bulletin,  N.  S.  No. 
5  (Philadelphia.  1898);  Eeiiorts  of  National, 
Jlassachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
leagues.  Literature  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  office 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

See  Factory  Inspection;  Sweat-Shops; 
Union  Label. 

CONSUMPTION  (Lat.  consumptio,  a  con- 
suming, from  consumere,  to  consume,  from  com-, 
together  -f-  sumere,  from  suh,  under  +  emere,  to 
buy).  One  of  the  divisions — with  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution — into  which  the  sub- 
ject of  political  economy  is  commonly  divided. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject, consumption  follows  the  divisions  above 
noted,  and  the  subject  has  generally  been  treated 
in  a  stepmotherly  fashion.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  the  consvimption  of  goods,  the  goal 
of  all  economic  eflort,  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
Such  treatment  as  is  found  deals  with  a  few 
well-defined  aspects.  One  of  these  has  been  the 
discussion  of  luxury,  and  the  respective  eff'ects 
upon  the  economic  order  of  wasteful  and  careful 
personal  expenditure.  In  further  examination 
of  this  subjec-t  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
objects  of  personal  expenditure.  An  examina- 
tion of  household  budgets,  especially  those  of  the 
laboring  classes,  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
and  interesting  literature.  Attention  was  first 
directed  to  this  line  of  investigation  hy  the 
French  economist  Le  Play  and  the  German  stat- 
istician Engel  (q.v.).  iluch  consideration  has 
also  been  given  under  the  head  of  consumption  to 
the  effects  upon  tlie  economic  order  of  the  various 
forms  of  taxation. 

It  is  obvious  that  consumption  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  consiideration  of  personal  expendi- 
ture— that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  processes 
of  production:  and  in  this  sense  consumption  has 
been  defined  as  the  'withdrawal  of  goods  from 
the  market,'  and  would  thus  include  not  only 
direct  consumption  of  goods  for  the  satisfaction 
of  immediate  wants,  but  also  the  indirect  con- 
sumption of  goods  in  the  production  of  other 
goods.  It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  which  has 
in  later  years  led  to  the  attempt  to  correlate  the 
phenomena  of  consumption  more  closely  with 
the  other  economic  processes.  The  stimulus 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  German  economists, 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  economic  effort  is  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants.  From  this  it  was  a 
natural  step  to  a  closer  analysis  of  the  human 
wants  themselves,  and  this  analysis  has  led  up 
to  the  newer  economic  doctrine  of  which  in  Eng- 
land ^Marshall  (q.v.) .  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  Austrian  writers  and  in  the  United  States 
Clark  (q.v.)  and  Patten  are  the  leading  expo- 
nents.    Their  view  is  well  stated  in  Marshall's 
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Principles  of  Economics  (London,  1890-91),  in 
which  consumption  or  demand  is  given  the  first 
place  in  the  discussion.  The  analysis  of  the 
forces  whicii  awaken  tlie  demand  for  goods,  thus 
giving  direction  to  the  national  production,  has 
given  rise  to  many  new  views  in  economies,  and 
lias  reopened  the  diseussion  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  developnu'nt  corresponds  to  the 
actual  development  of  modern  life  in  which  the 
rapid  strides  of  physical  and  mechanical  science 
ieem  to  have  throwii  for  the  time  being  questions 
of  the  limitations  of  human  powers  In'  physical 
conditions  into  the  background.    See  Exchange; 

POUTICAL    ECOXOJIY :     PKOOrCTIOX. 

CONSUMPTION.     See  Tlbeeculosis. 

CONTACT  (Lat.  contact  us,  from  contingere, 
to  touch,  from  com-,  together  -\-  tamjcrc,  to 
touch).  In  geometry,  two  lines  of  which  one  at 
least  is  curved  are  said  to  be  in  contact  when 
they  have  two  or  more  consecutive  points  in 
common.  E.g.  in  analytic  geometry  a  tangent  is 
said  to  be  in  contact  with  a  circle  in  two  consecu- 
tive points.  This  is  called  contact  of  the  first 
order.  If  two  curves  have  contact  at  three  con- 
secutive points,  the  contact  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  order,  and  so  on ;  e.g.  the  curves  y  ^  x' 
and  1/  =  .3*°  —  3x -J-  1  have  contact  of  the  second 
order.  The  analytic  condition  for  contact  of  the 
first  order  at  point  x  =  a.  between  two  curves, 
yi  =  0(*),  ;/,  =  ^\f).  is  that  <t,\n\  =  ^(u\  («)'  -.=. 
\)''{a),  <p'  and  i/-'  being  the  lirst  derivatives.  The 
condition  for  contact  of  the  second  order  is  that 
<p{a)^^{a).  (p'i(f\  ^:\f'' {(i),<p"ia)=:\p"  (ii).  Contact 
of  the  third  order  requires  the  derivative  of  the 
third  order,  and  so  on.  In  contact  of  the  nth 
order  between  two  surfaees,  there  must  be  ( «  -|-  1 ) 
consecutive  common  points. 

CONTACT-ACTION,  Chemical.  See  Cata- 
LTTic  Action  :  TiEactiox. 

CONTACT  DEPOSITS.     See  Ore  Deposits. 

CONTAGION  (Lat.  contayio,  contact,  from 
contingere,  to  touch,  fiora  com-,  together  ^- (an- 
gere,  to  touch).  The  communication  of  a  dis- 
ease from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  either  by  di- 
rect contact  of  a  part  alfected  with  the  disease, 
or  by  indirect  contact  through  the  medium  of 
the  excretions  and  exhalations  of  the  body. 
Among  the  contagious  diseases  are  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  smalljiox,  erysipelas,  typhus  fever,  bu- 
bonic plague,  epidemic  influenza  (the  gi-ippe), 
diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis.  See  Bacteria; 
Epidejitc;  Infection. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES.  The  law  takes 
cognizance  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases as  they  menace  the  public  health,  for  the 
protection  of  which  health  and  quarantine 
laws  are  enacted  under  the  broad  authority  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  (See  Police 
Power.)  For  purposes  of  administration,  this 
power  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions or  like  political  suljdivisions. 

While  the  right  to  take  summary  measures  for 
the  public  safety  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
government  prescriptions  and  is  rarely  chal- 
lenged, yet  it  is  none  the  less  formidable,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  power  of  the  State  forcibly  to 
confine  those  suflTering  from  infectious  diseases, 
e\en  where  properly  cared  for  by  friends  or 
relatives,  and  other  like  interference  with  the 
personal  rights  of  Iil)erty  and  property.  Mari- 
time quarantine  was  early  practiced  by  the  com- 


n.crcial  nations,  and  was  enforced  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  municipal 
health  regulation  is  of  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment, and  the  two  are  still  usually  separated  in 
administration.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Board 
of  irealth  of  the  City  of  New  York  exercises 
jurisdiction  within  the  city  proper  and  upon  the 
waters  of  the  bay  to  the  limits  of  quarantine, 
which,  with  its  shipping,  is  under  the  antluu-ity 
of  the  Board  of  Quaranlino  Commissioners  and 
the  health  officer  of  the  port.  In  the  United 
States  the  enactment  of  quarantine  laws  is  held 
to  be  among  the  powers  preserved  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  I'nder  their  authority, 
however.  State  boards  of  health  are  created  and 
general  statutes  passed  delegating  the  power  to 
local  boards  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  In 
the  larger  cities  this  power  is  usually  conferred 
separately  by  provision  in  their  cliartcr  or  act 
of  incorporation.  The  public  health  laws  of  the 
several  States  arc  similar  in  charact<'r,  and  may 
be  consulted  for  details.  Violations  of  the  sanitary 
code  are  usually  made  misdeme.aiiors.  and  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  or  fines.  For  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  any  questions  that  might  arise  from 
the  possible  interference  of  local  regulations  of 
the  public  health  with  the  Federal  prerogative 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce.  Congress  early 
passed  acts  adopting  such  State  laws  and  re- 
quiring their  observance  by  Federal  officials 
(act  of  February  25,  1799:  act  of  April  29,  1878 
[20  Stat.  L.  37']).  In  1879  a  National  Board 
of  Health  was  created,  but  its  powers  were  little 
more  than  advisory,  and  bv  the  act  of  Congress, 
February  25,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.  449),  it  was 
abolished  and  its  powers  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  ilarine  Hospital  Service,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
performs  the  functions  of  national  quarantine. 
Questions  pertaining  to  the  people  at  large  aris- 
ing from  immigration  and  importation  belong  to 
Federal  jurisdiction  as  incidental  to  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  regulating  commerce.  Thus 
conditions  of  entry  are  imposed,  .such  as  deten- 
tion, inspection,  and  disinfection,  and  under  the 
act  of  1893  protective  restrictions  may  even  be 
laid  upon  interstate  intercourse  where  a  danger 
is  threatened  and  State  autliority  is  wanting 
or  lax.  The  Federal  quarantine  may  arrest  the 
entrance  of  forbidden  persons  or  things ;  but 
once  past  the  'Barge  Office'  or  custom-house,  the 
local  authorities  take  jurisdiction.  Naval  ves- 
sels as  well  as  commercial  are  bound  to  observe 
quarantine  rules. 

In  Great  Britain  a  similar  system  of  sanitary 
protection  prevails.  In  England,  the  controlling 
statute,  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict, 
c.  55  [1875]),  is  compiehensive  in  its  provisions 
and  regulations,  though  it  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except  as  to  special  pro- 
visions, to  the  city  of  London.  The  Infectious 
Disease  (Notification)  Act  (52  and  53  Vict.  c. 
72)  and  the  Infectious  Dise.ise  (Prevention)  Act 
(53  and  54  Vict.  c.  34),  as  the  titles  signify,  pro- 
vide respectively  for  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  of 
defined  contagious  illness,  and  the  regulations 
to  be  adopted  in  the  way  of  inspection  and  dis- 
infection to  prevent  infection.  Tlie  first  applies 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  be  adopted  by 
urban  and  rural  authorities  of  ports  and  local 
districts:  the  second  is  confined  to  England. 

In  its  international  aspect,  the  obligation  rest- 
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ing  upon  a  StaU;  to  adopt  proper  regulations 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics  belongs  to 
tlie  so-called  natural  duties,  ratlicr  than  the  luore 
deiined  and  absolute  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence.  15ut  witli  the  increase  of  inter- 
national intercourse  and  the  development  of  a 
more  sensitive  national  conscience,  a  demand 
lias  arisen  among  civilized  nations  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  riglit  to  such  protection  by  another 
State,  as  -well  as  the  long-established  one  of  sui-- 
rounding  itself  l>y  defensive  barriers.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  commercial 
way  by  vigilant  inspection  of  meats  and  like  food 
e.xports.  In  1S70  Sir  Shenstone  Baker  prepared 
a  Code  of  International  Quarantine,  which  was 
approved  by  the  United  States.  See  Quaran- 
tine ;  and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
there  and  under  Police  Power. 

CONTARINI,  kon'til-re'ne.  The  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Venice,  one  of  the  twelve  that 
elected  the  "first  Doge.  Between  1043  and  1674, 
seven  doges  were  furnished  by  this  famil}',  and 
several  of  its  members  were  men  of  note.  Do- 
menico.  Doge  in  1043-71,  was  the  first  of  the  fam- 
ily to  be  invested  with  that  dignity;  during  his 
reign  the  rebuilding  of  Saint  Mark's  Church  was 
begun.  Andrea,  Doge  in  1307-82,  terminated  the 
long  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa  by  defeating 
the  Genoese  fleet  at  Chioggia.  His  return  from 
this  expedition  was  depicted  by  Paolo  Veronese 
by  order  of  the  Republic.  Amhrogio  was  Ambas- 
sador of  Venice  to  Persia  in  1473-77  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  travels,  published  in  Venice 
( 1 487 ) .  Oasparo  ( 1483-1 .542 ) ,  cardinal  and  diplo- 
matist, went  as  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms  in  1521,  thence  accompanied  Charles  V. 
to  the  Netherlands.  England,  and  Spain,  and  in 
1523  concluded  the  Emperor's  alliance  with  Ven- 
ice. In  1535  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  and  as  Papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
in  1541,  made  the  most  extensive  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  his 
earnest  efforts  to  introduce  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  latter,  his  Consilium  de  Emcndandd  Ecclcsia 
(1537)  is  suflicient  proof.  The  best-known  of  his 
other  writings  is  De  Magi^tratihus  et  Repuhlica 
Venetorum  (15431.  Giovanni  (1549-IC05)  was  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  School,  who  formed  him- 
self chiefly  after  the  works  of  Titian  and  Palma 
the  Younger.  Called  to  Vienna  by  Emperor  FiU- 
dolph  II..  he  painted  many  portraits,  but  he  is 
more  noted  for  his  historical  compositions,  among 
which  are  "Tlie  Doge  jNIarino  Grimani  Adoring 
the  Virgin,"  "Conquest  of  Verona  by  the  Vene- 
tians," both  executed  for  the  Doge's  Palace  in 
Venice;   and  "Baptism  of  Christ." 

CONTARINI  FLEMING.  A  romance  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli   (1832). 

CONTE,  koN'ta',  XicoLAS  Jacques  (1755- 
1805).  A  French  chemist  and  inventor,  born  at 
Aunou  -  sur  -  Orne  (Orne).  He  was  at  first  a 
painter,  but  afterwards  turned  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  and,  when  France  was  deprived,  through 
war  with  England,  of  its  plumbago  supply,  in- 
vented a  substitute  in  the  shape  of  a  mixture  of 
graphite  and  clay.  This  substance  he  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils,  known  as 
crniions  Contd,  by  a  ])rocess  since  followed  in 
making  all  pencils.  He  also  made  extensive 
researches  concerning  the  military  aerostat,  be- 
came director  of  the  aerostatic  school  at  Meudon, 


and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  chief  of  the 
;terostatic  cori)s  of  the  French  army  of  invasion 
in  the  Eg\j)tian  expedition.  During  that  expedi- 
tion his  inventive  genius  proved  to  be  of  great 
service;  for,  after  tlie  reverse  at  Aboukir,  the 
revolt  at  Cairo,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  instru- 
ments and  supplies,  he  directed  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  surgical  instruments,  bread,  arms, 
amnumition.  and  other  necessaries.  He  also 
devised  (1798)  a  barometer,  similar  to  the  later 
one  of  Vidi.  In  1802  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  In- 
dustry. Consult  -Jomard,  Conte,  sa  vie  et  ses  tra- 
laux    (Paris,   1852). 

CONTEM'PORANE'ITY  (from  Lat.  con- 
ieiiiponiiicus,  simultaneous,  from  com-,  together 
+  tcmpus,  timel.  A  term  used  in  geologj'  to 
imply  that  two  formations  were  deposited  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  This  does  not  neces- 
saril}'  mean  that  they  must  contain  the  same 
fossil  species,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will, 
except  when  the  two  areas  of  deposition  are  in 
the  same  basin.  The  term  contemporaneity  is  some- 
times confused  \vith  hoinotaxti.  which  means 
that  certain  formations  occupy  tlie  same  relative 
])ositions  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
life  forms.  Thus,  certain  formations  of  the 
Devonian  in  Europe  and  North  America  might 
show  similar  faunas,  but  not  have  been  deposited 
at  exactly  the  same  time.  They  would  be  homo- 
taxial.     See  Geology. 

CONTEMPT  (Lat.  contcmplus.  from  contcm- 
ncrc,  to  despise,  from  com-,  together  +  tern  Here, 
to  despise).  In  law,  any  disobedience  of,  or  dis- 
respectful or  disorderly  conduct  in  the  presence 
of.  any  court  or  legislative  body.  It  is  punish- 
able because  it  tends  to  imjiair  the  dignity,  power, 
and  authority  of  such  bodies,  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  generally 
the'  body  concerned  has  an  inherent  power  sum- 
marily to  impose  upon  the  offender  a  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  All  courts  have 
such  power.  The  guilty  jierson  may  usually 
have  these  penalties  remitted  by  "'purging'  the 
contempt;  that  is,  by  making  pecuniary  repara- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  for  any  damage  caused 
by  his  acts,  and  apologizing  for  his  fault.  If 
satisfactory,  an  order  or  minute  is  then  entered 
reciting  that  this  has  been  done  and  directing 
that  the  culprit  be  relieved  from  the  penalty. 
Consult:  Rapalje,  Treatise  on  Contempt  (New 
York,  1SS4)  ;  Oswald,  Contempt  of  Court,  Com- 
mittal, and  Attachment,  and  Arrest  Upon  Civil 
Process    (London,  1805). 

CONTEMPT  OF  PARLIAMENT.     See  Par- 

LIAllEXT. 

CONTES  A  NINON,  koxt  za  ne'noN'  (Fr., 
Ninon  stories).  A  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Emile  Zola,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1804,  when  their  author  was  only  twen- 
ty-four years  old.  It  was  his  first  important 
work,  and  has  been  deemed  by  some  critics  his 
best  book  of  short  stories,  being  free  from  the 
exaggerations  and  brutalities  which  marked 
many  of  his  later  writings.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished Xonveaux  contes  a  yinon. 

CONTES  DE  MA  MERE  L'OYE,  koxt  de 
ma  ni.'ir  Iwu  (Fr..  stories  of  my  ^Mother  Goose). 
A  famous  collection  of  fairy  tales  by  Charles  Per- 
ranlt  (1607),  purporting  to  be  written  by  his 
ten-year-old  son.  The  stories  are  taken  from 
popular  tradition,  and  are  told  in  simple,  child- 
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isli  language,  wliiilr  has  made  them  verj'  success 
fill  among  children  for  200  years. 

CONTES  DES  FEES,  da  fa  (Fr.,  stories  of 
the  fairies).  A  collection  of  fairy  stories  from 
various  sources  by  the  Comtesse  d'Aunoy  (1710), 
in  which  many  of  the  tales  received  tlieir  literary 
form   in   Frciuli. 

CONTES  DROLATIQUES,  dro'la'tek'  (Fr., 
droll  stories).  A  series  of  thirty  tales  by 
Balzac,  abounding  in  Rabelaisian  humor,  and 
copying  the  style  and  spelling  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv.  Thev  -were  published  variously  in  1832, 
1833,  .and  1837. 

CONTES  DTJ  LXJNDI,  du  leN'de'  (Fr., 
Mondav  stories).  A  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Alphonse  Daudct  (1873),  of  which  La 
d'eniiore  classc,  the  touching  story  of  the  last 
school  session  held  by  an  old  French  school- 
master in  Alsace  befoi'e  the  German  occupation, 
attracted  much  attention. 

CONTI,  kox'te'.  House  of.   A  younger  branch 
of   the   House   of   Bourbon-Conde    (see    Cond£). 
It   first   appears   in   French   history   in  the   six- 
teentli    century    when    Francois,    son    of    Louis 
de  Bourbon,  first  Prince  of  Conde,  took  the  name 
of    ^Marquis    de    Conti    from    his    mother's    fief 
of  Conti-sur-Selles,  in  Picardy.     Toward  the  end 
of   the   century    he   was   made    Prince    of   Conti. 
He  died  without  heirs  in  1014,  and  for  sixteen 
years  the  title  was  in  abeyance.     In  1630  it  was 
"bestowed  upon  the   infant  Armand  de   Bourbon, 
second  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.     This  second 
Prince'   de    Conti    is   generally    regarded    as    the 
founder  of  the  house.     His  son,  Louis  Armand, 
Prince  de  Conti,  succeeded  him,  and  on  his  death, 
in    1GS5,   left  the   title   to  his  younger  brother, 
Francois  Louis  (1004-1700),  who  styled  himself 
Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon  et  de  Conti,  and  was 
the  most  noted  member  of  the  family.     He  had 
been  educated  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Conde 
and  embraced  a  military  career  with  enthusiam. 
He   served   in   Hungary   against   the   TurlvS,   but, 
owing    to    incautious    letters    which    he    wrote 
home,    he   lost   the    favor    of    Louis    XIV.,    and 
on   returning  -was  banished  to  Chantilly.     Par- 
doned   through    the    intercession    of    the    great 
Conde.  the  Prince  served  with  distinction  imder 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles    of    Steenkerk     (1002)     and    Neerwinden 
(1603).     In  1007  he  was  put  forward  by  Louis 
XIV.  as  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  cro^vn,  and 
■was  in  fact  elected  King  by  a  part  of  the  nobles, 
but  found  himself  powerless  against  the  opposi- 
tion   of   Russia,    the    Emperor   Leopold    I.,    and 
the  Pope,  and  abandoned  his  claim.    Louis  XIV. 
was     never     his     friend,     and     feared     Conti's 
popularity,  so  that  the  Prince  spent  his  later  life 
in   retiiemcnt.     In   1700,   however,   he   was   suni- 
]uoned  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  Flanders, 
but  was  carried  oil"  by  an  attack  of  the  gout,  Feb- 
ruary  22,    1709.    Massillon   pronounced   his   fu- 
neral   oration,    and    Saint-Simon,     in    his    me- 
moirs,   speaks   of   him    in   glowing   terms.     His 
son    was     a    worthless    rone    of    the    time    of 
the    Eegency:    but    his    grandson,    Louis    Fran- 
cois   (1717-70),   Prince   de   Conti,   distinguished 
himself    as    a    brave    and    popiilar    connnander. 
The    last    member    of    the    house    was    Louis 
Francois  Joseph    (1734-1814),  Prince  de  Conti, 
son     of    the     preceding,     who,     after    a     some- 
what checkered  career,  died  at  Barcelona.,    Con- 
sult:  Martin,   Uhfoire  de  France,  vols,  ix.,  x.. 


xi.  (Boston,  1804-60)  ;  Mcmoires  of  Fontenay- 
ilareuil,  La  Roehefuueauld-Doudainville  (Paris, 
1801-04),  and  Saint-Simon  (London,  1880); 
Topin,  L'liuropc  ct  hi  liourbons  (Paris,  1808); 
MeiHuircs  of  Xoailles  (Paris,  1777)  ;  D'Argenson, 
Mciiioircs  (London,  1803)  :  and  Bernis,  Mcmoires 
(Paris,  1878)  ;  De  J5roglie,  Lc  secret  du  roi 
(Paris,    1879). 

CONTI,  AuGUSTO  (1822 — ).  An  Italian  phil- 
osophical writer,  l)orn  near  San  ilinialo  in 
Tuscany,  He  studied  law  at  several  Italian 
universities  and  practiced  in  Florence  until  1848, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  for  service- 
against  Austria.  Subscriuently  he  practiced  law 
and  taught  philosophy  in  San  Miniato ;  in  1855 
was  made  ])rofessor  of  philosophy  in  Lucca;  in 
1803  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  in 
Pisa,  and  in  1864  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Florence,  His  published  works 
include:  Lriilciiza,  uinore  e  fcde,  o  i  eriferl  della 
filosofia  (1862,  and  subsequent  editions)  ;  titoria 
della  filosopa  (1864,  and  subsequent  editions); 
L'armonia  delle  cose  (2  vols.,  1878)  ;  Filosofia 
clemeiitare  (1800;  ed.  9,  1879)  :  Dio  come  ordi- 
natore  del  mondo  ( 1871 )  ;  and  //  vcro  ncW  ordine 
(1876;  2d  ed.,  1801).  In  these  and  other  works, 
Conti  makes  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring  into- 
agreement  the  teachings  of  different  philosophi- 
cal schools. 

CONTI,  Niccoi.6  DEL.  An  Italian  traveler  ot 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  learned  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  the 
East.  He  traveled  in  Eg^-pt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
India,  and  later  gave  a  complete  account  of  his 
travels  to  Poggio  Bracciolini,  secretary  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  Poggio's  manuscript  relating 
the  observations  and  adventures  of  Conti  was- 
first  published  in  1723,  under  the  title  ITis- 
tortw  de  Tarietate  Fortunw.  Conti  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  European  conunerce  in  the  East, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  idea  of  find- 
ing a  western  way  by  sea  ,to  the'  Eastern  countries. 
Consult  Giardina,  /  viagqi  di  Niccolo  de'  Conti 
(Catania,  1808). 

CONTINENT  (ML.  continens,  from  Lat.  emi- 
tinerc,  to  touch,  from  coin-,  together  +  tenere,  to 
hold).  The  largest  natural  land  division;  of 
greater  area  than  an  island  or  peninsula.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  two 
•  layers,  tlie  solid  rocky  crust,  or  'lithosjjhere,'  and 
the  water  areas,  or  'hydrosphere.'  In  the  early 
period  of  its  history  the  earth  may  have  been 
surrounded  entirely  by  the  hydrosphere,  but  at 
present,  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  all  geological 
ages,  the  crust  has  been  folded  into  mountain 
chains,  forming  nuclei  around  which  the  con- 
tinental land  areas  are  grouped,  while  the 
waters  have  accumulated  in  the  intermediate 
depressions.  Geographers  usually  recognize  as 
continents  Eurasia  (comprising  Europe  and 
Asia),  Africa,  Australia,  Xorth  America,  and 
South  America;  the  two  Americas,  however,  are 
sometimes  grouped  as  a  single  continent,  al- 
though such  a  classification  is  liardly  justifiable 
unless  Africa  be  included  with  the  Eurasian 
continent.  A  sixth  continent  may  be  represented 
by  tlic  land  areas  in  the  Antarctic  region  (((.v.). 
It  is  estimated  that  the  land  constitutes  about 
55,000,000  square  miles,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth.  The  continents  vary 
widely  in  form,  area,  relief,  and  distribution 
on  the  globe,  yet  they  may  have  many  features 
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in  common.  Usually  the  regions  of  greatest 
elevation  are  found  in  the  interior,  while  along 
the  coast  line  there  is  a  gentle  slope  outward 
which,  continued  beneath  the  sea,  forms  a  slightly 
submerged  land  strip  called  the  'continental 
shelf.'  On  the  seaward  edge  of  the  shelf  the 
slope  is  very  rapid  down  to  the  great  depths  of 
the  sea.  Tlie  average  altitude  of  the  continents, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Lapparent,  Mur- 
ray, Penck,  Supan,  and  Heiderich,  is  shown 
below : 
Estimated  Avehagb  Elevations  op  the  Continents 
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2,001 

1,230 

3,018 

\frica     

1,975 

Australia 

North  America.... 
South  America.... 

1.542 
2.723 
2,493 

Between  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  con- 
tinents many  interesting  comparisons  may  be 
drawn.  The  two  Americas,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  area  in  the  New  World, 
are  triangular  in  shape,  the  apex  of  the  one 
lying  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  apex 
of  the  other  being  represented  by  Cape  Horn. 
Both  continents  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
long  mountain  system  and  both  have  a  region  of 
lower  elevation  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  Old 
World,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle triangular  land  area  which  has  its  base  on 
the  Arctic  Sea  and  its  apex  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Here  the  main  trend  of  the  moim- 
tain  chains  is  east  and  west.  In  general,  the 
continents  that  extend  into  or  lie  within  the 
Southern  Hemisphere — South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia — are  most  regular,  contrasting 
strongly  in  this  particular  with  North  America 
and  Eurasia  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
northern  continents  have  a  wider  extension  from 
east  to  west  than  the  southern,  and  are  further 
characterized  by  a  great  group  of  islands  lying 
along  the  southeastern  coast. 

That  the  great  land  areas  are  not  stable  either 
as  to  form  or  elevation  may  be  regarded  as 
established  beyond  doubt  by  geological  evidence. 
Moreover,  certain  coastal  regions  are  known  at 
the  present  time  to  be  undergoing  changes  of 
level  by  which  land  emerges  above  or  sinks  below 
the  sea.  The  extent  of  these  oscillations  in  past 
ages  can  only  be  conjectured.  Lyell's  theory 
that  there  lias  been  a  constant  interchange  be- 
tween the  land  and  water  areas  lias  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  abysmal  de])ths  of  the  ocean  have  ever 
been  elevated;  this  objection  has  been  weakened, 
however,  by  the  discovery  within  continental  areas 
of  deposits  abysmal  in  character  and  contain- 
ing a  deep-sea  fauna.  The  changes  of  level  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  sea  take  place  very 
slowly,  and  may  be  caused  either  by  gradual 
vertical  movement  of  the  land  area  or  bj-  varia- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  ocean  itself.  Geologists 
generally  agree  that  the  positions  of  the  present 
continents  were  determined  as  far  back  as 
Archa>an  times.  TheLaurentian  plateau  of  North 
America,  the  Brazilian  higliUuids  of  South  Amer- 
ica,  and   the   Scandinavian   peninsula   and   Lap- 


land in  Europe  are  compo.sed  of  crystalline 
rocks,  and  except  on  the  margins  the}  are  bare 
of  all  sediments.  These  primitive  lands  were 
extended  in  area  by  the  deposition  of  sedimen- 
tary strata  on  their  borders,  and  by  great  up- 
heavals accompanied  by  foldings  of  the  crust 
into  mountain  ranges. 

The  evolution  of  the  continental  lands  can  be 
studied  only  tentatively,  and  is  largely  con- 
jectured from  the  evidence  aft'orded  by  the  char- 
acters of  the  fauna  and  flora  that  lived  in  past 
ages.  During  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times 
the  animal  and  plant  life  of  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  India  were  strikingly  similar, 
while  there  was  also  a  uniformity  between  the 
life-forms  of  Europe  and  North  America.  This 
circumstance  can  best  be  explained  by  the  as- 
sumption that  in  these  periods  the  continents 
had  an  east  and  west  trend,  so  that  Brazil,  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  Lower  India  were  united  by  one 
broad  land-strip,  and  eastern  Canada  with 
Europe  by  another.  Between  the  northern  and 
southern  continents  an  ocean  basin  extended 
from  the  isthmus  of  Central  America  eastward 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  basin  now  occupied  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
changes  by  which  the  continents  assumed  their 
present  form  took  place  gradually  and  were 
accomplished  by  a  slow  depression  of  portions 
of  the  land  and  by  encroachment  of  the  sea.  It 
is  probable  that  certain  regions  for  a  long  time 
remained  above  sea-level  as  large  islands,  the 
luisubmerged  remnants  of  which  still  exist,  for 
example,  in  the  Cape  Verde  and  Canary  islands, 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  ^ladagascar.  These 
changes  were  doubtless  completed  before  the  ap- 
pear.ance  of  mankind:  at  least  within  historical 
times,  so  far  as  is  known,  thei-e  has  been  no 
marked  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  continents. 

BiBLiOGRArnr.  Suess.  Das  Aiitlitz  der  Erde 
'(Leipzig,  18S.5-1900)  :  Neumayr.  Erdgeschichte 
(Leipzig,  1895)  ;  Mill,  The  Renhn  of  Satiire 
(New  York,  1895)  ;  Mill,  The  International 
Geography  (New  York,  1900).  See  Geolocv; 
Geooraphy;  America;  Europe;  Asia;  Afric.v; 
austr.\lia. 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS.  See  United 
States. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.  The  name  given 
to  the  conunercial  policy  adopted  by  Napoleon 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  England  out  from  all 
connection  \vith  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
thus  compelling  lier  to  acknowledge  the  maritime 
law  as  established  at  the  Peace  of  L'treeht. 
This  system  began  with  Napoleon's  famous  Ber- 
lin Decree  of  November  21,  180G,  which  declared 
the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  lilockade  and 
prohibited  all  commerce  nr  correspondence  with 
them ;  every  Englishman  found  in  a  coimtry  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops  or  by  their  allies  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all  merchandise  be- 
longing to  an  Englishman  was  made  lawful  prize; 
and  all  trade  in  English  goods  was  entirely  pro- 
hibited. No  ship  coaming  directly  from  England, 
or  from  a  British  colony,  was  allowed  to  enter 
any  port;  and  any  ship  seeking  by  false  declara- 
tions to  evade  tliis  re,gulation  was  confiscated 
with  its  cargo  as  if  British  property.  England 
was  not  long  in  making  reprisals.  B.v  an  Order 
in  Council.  .Tanuary  7."  1807.  all  neutral  vessels 
were  prohibited  from  trading  from  port  to 
port  within  France  or  any  country  in  alliance 
with  it  or  under  its  control.     Every  neutral  ves- 
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sel  violating  this  ordtr  was  to  be  confiscated 
with  its  cargo.  Xapoleou  responded  by  a  decree 
dated  Warsaw,  January  25,  ISO",  which  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  all  English  or  English  eoloniaj 
merchandise  found  in  the  Uerman  Ilansp  towns. 
By  a  second  Order  in  Council,  Xovember  11, 
1807,  all  harbors  and  places  in  France  and  her 
allies  in  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
every  country  with  which  England  was  not  at 
war,  but  from  which  the  English  flag  was  ex- 
cluded, were  placed  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  if  strictly  blockaded.  These  orders  were 
followed  b}'  reprisals  on  the  French  side.  By  the 
Milan  decree  of  December  17,  1807,  strengthened 
bj'  a  second,  of  January  11,  1808,  issued  from  the 
Tuileries,  any  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that 
had  been  searched  by  an  English  shij),  or  had 
submitted  to  be  sent  on  a  vo3'age  to  England,  or 
paid  any  duty  to  the  English  Government,  was 
to  be  declared  denationalized,  and  treated  as 
English.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  Russia 
consented  to  close  her  ports  to  English  commerce, 
and  in  orler  the  more  efl'eetually  to  annihilate 
such  commerce,  there  appeared,  August  3,  1810, 
the  tariff  of  Trianon  for  colonial  goods;  this  was 
extended  by  a  decree  of  September  2 ;  on  Octo- 
ber 18  followed  the  decree  of  Fontainebleau, 
ordering  the  burning  of  all  English  goods,  an 
order  which  was  to  be  carried  out  with  more  or 
less  modification  in  all  coimtries  connected  with 
France. 

The  consequence  of  the  Continental  System 
was  undoubtedly  the  springing  up  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  many  branches  of  manufacture  to  the 
loss  of  England;  on  the  other  hand,  the  price 
of  foreign  goods  rose  to  an  extraordinarj'  height, 
enabling  a  few  merchants  to  make  fortunes,  but 
sensibly  aflecting  the  daily  comfort  of  the  middle 
classes.  On  the  whole,  the  Continental  System, 
both  politically  and  economically,  was  a  mis- 
take. Russia  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  Xapoleon's  power  the  system 
collapsed  entirely.  On  the  English  side  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Orders  in  Council  gave  offense 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Consult: 
Mahan,  The  Influence  of  8ca  Power  upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire  (Boston,  1894)  ; 
Thiers,  Eistoire  du  consulat  et  de  I'empire 
(Paris,  1S4.5-G2)  ;  Cime.  Etude  sur  les  tarifs  de 
douane  et  les  trail(^s  de  commerce  (Paris,  1875)  ; 
Henr.y  Adama,  Eisiory  of  the  United  States 
(Xew-   York,    1889-91).      See  Nei'TK.\ls;    Napo- 

LEOX   1. 

CONTINGENT  (from  Lat.  coniingere,  to 
touch ) .  A  quota  of  troops,  furnished  to  the 
eonnuon  army  by  another  branch  of  the  service, 
or  by  different  cooperating  nations  or  armies. 
It  was  the  naval  contingent  that  saved  the  day 
in  the  defense  of  Ladysmith  against  the  Boers 
in  1899.  The  various  contingents  of  the  interna- 
tional armies  formed  the  common  army  under 
the  leadership  of  Coimt  Waldersee.  the  German 
commander,  in  the  China  campaign  of  1900.  The 
troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the  United 
States  under  a  call  for  volunteers  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  its  quota. 

CONTINGENT    REMAINBEB.      See    Ee- 

U.\INRER. 

CONTINUED  FRACTION.    See  Fraction. 

CONTINUITY    (Lat.  continmtas,  from  con- 
tinuus,   uninterrupted,   from    contincre,   to   hold 
Vol.  v.— 23. 


together,  from  com-,  together  -|-  tcnere,  to  hold). 
In  geometry,  a  vital  principle  which  asserts 
that  if  from  the  natvire  of  a  ])articular  problem 
we  would  expect  a  certain  number  of  solutions, 
then  there  «ill  be  the  same  number  of  solutions 
in  every  case,  altliough  some  may  be  imaginary. 
E.g.  a  straight  line  and  a  circle  in  the  sauie 
plane  intersect  in  two  points  real,  coincident  or 
imaginary.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  quadri- 
lateral is  a  perigon  whether  the  quadilatcral  is 
convex,  cross,  or  concave.  In  this  case,  however, 
angles  which  have  decreased  and  have  passed 
through  zero  must  be  regarded  as  negative.  By 
the  principle  of  continuity  theorems  concerning 
real  points  or  lines  may  be  e.\leiided  to  imaginary 
points  or  lines.  This  change  can  take  jdace 
only  when  some  element  of  the  figure  passes 
through  either  a  zero  value  or  an  infinite  value; 
e  g.  rotate  an  asymptote  of  the  liyiierbola  about 
the  origin;  before  rotation  it  cuts  the  curve  in 
two  infinite  points;  after  rotation  it  cuts  it  in 
two  real  points  or  two  imaginary  points.  In 
case  of  the  real  points  rotate  it  still  further,  and 
the.se  pass  to  infinity,  and  imaginary  points  oc- 
cur, jlan.v  jiropositions  of  elementary  geometry 
may  be  inferred  from  this  principle.  It  was 
first  stated  by  Kepler,  emphasized  by  Boscovich, 
and  put  into  acceptable  form  by  Poncelet  in  his 
Trait6  des  proprictcs  projectives  des  figures  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1865-66). 

More  generally  continuity  is  a  philo.sophical 
concept  exemplified  in  space  and  time.  It  has 
been  defined  as  a  series  of  adjacent  parts  with 
common  limits;  as,  infinite  divisibility;  that  i.s, 
that  however  small  the  segment  between  two 
points,  a  further  division  is  possible;  but  in 
modern  analysis  continuity  is  the  essential  prop- 
erty of  a  continuum.  By  a  continuum  is  under- 
stood a  system  or  manifoldness  of  parts  possessed 
in  varying  degree  of  a  property  A,  such  that 
between  any  two  parts  distant  a  finite  length 
from  each  other  an  infinite  number  of  other 
parts  may  be  intx-rpolated,  of  which  those  that 
are  immediately  adjacent  exhibit  only  indefi- 
nitely small  differences  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty A.  This  is  expressed  by  Cantor  as  a 
'perfekt  zusammenhangende  !Menge,'  a  perfect 
concatenation  of  points ;  e.g.  all  numbers  ra- 
tional and  irrational  in  any  interval  form  a 
continuum.  A  concatenation  not  perfect  is 
called  a  semi-continuum ;  e.g.  the  rational  or  the 
irrational  numbers  in  any  interval.  A  straight 
line  is  said  to  possess  continuity. 

B3-  the  continuity  of  the  roots  of  an  equation 
is  meant  that  as  a  result  of  certain  variations 
of  the  function,  different  pairs  of  roots  may 
during  the  process  become  equal  or  imaginary, 
the  total  number  always  continuing  the  same — 
an  example  given  by  Leibnitz.  By  the  continuity 
of  a  function  of  .r  is  meant  the  fact  that  in- 
definitely small  and  continuous  changes  in  the 
value  of  a"  between  certain  limits  produce  in- 
definitely small  and  continuous  changes  in  the 
function.  Consult :  .Jordan,  Cours  d'amilyse 
(Paris,  1893)  ;  Poncelet,  Trait6  des  propriites 
projectives  des  fr/urrs  (Paris,  18G5-66)  ;  Enci/- 
clopiidie  dcr  mathematischen  Wissenschaflen, 
vol.  i.  (Leipzig.  1901)  ;  Cantor,  ilathematischo 
Annalen,  vols.  x.x.  and  xxi.  (Leipzig,  1882-83)  ; 
:Mach,  in  The  Open  Court,  vol.  xiv.  (Chicago, 
1900  K 

CONTINUITY,  Law  of.  A  principle  first 
formulated  by  Leibnitz  (q.v. ) ,  which  is  expressed 
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in  the  Latin  sentence,  Natura  non  facit  saltum 
("Nature  does  not  make  sudden  leaps").  It 
is  opposed  to  the  prineiple  of  discielencss,  which 
asserts  that  all  dilTcroiices  are  hard  and  fixed, 
and  that  difl'erences  of  kind  are  not  differences  of 
degree.  Of  late  the  significance  of  the  law  of 
continuity  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  it  is  the  fundamental  presupposi- 
tion of  all  evolutionary  thought,  whicli  maintains 
that  all  the  diU'erences  of  organic  species  and 
genera  are  differences  appearing  here  and  there  in 
a  continuum  of  variation,  and  tliat  they  get 
their  discrete  character  fi'oni  the  disappearance 
of  intergradient  forms.  The  law  of  continuity 
may  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  The  solar 
spectrum,  for  instance,  presents  us  with  a  series 
of  colors  which  blend  into  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  wiiere  one  color 
ends  and  another  begins.  Within  this  series  we 
see  many  recognizably  distinct  colors;  but  this 
really  means  that  red  and  blue  are  so  did'erent 
that  a  normal  eye  cannot  confuse  them.  It  does 
not  mean  that  tliey  are  so  different  that  no  con- 
ceivable difference  in  degree  can  account  for  the 
difference  in  kind.  In  fact,  it  takes  only  a  glance 
at  the  spectrum  to  see  that  the  difference  in  kind 
is  mediated  by  differences  in  degree,  and  that  these 
latter  are  not  abrupt  and  intermittent,  but  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken.  By  abstracting  from  the 
intervening  colors  and  shades  we  can  represent 
any  detectable  differences  to  ourselves  as  discrete, 
but  tliis  appearance  of  discreteness  comes  from 
failure  to  attend  to  the  mediating  shades.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  continuity 
of  the  difference  does  not  in  the  least  prejudice 
the  fact  of  difference.  This  truth  can  be  stated 
in  the  following  parado.x :  The  colors  and  shades 
that  separate  two  gi\'en  colors  in  a  spectrum  also 
■unite  them.  Generalizing  this,  we  get  the  law 
that  all  intervenients  while  uniting  separate,  and 
wliile  separating  unite,  the  extremes  between 
which  they  lie.  See  Identity;  and  for  the  con- 
tiiniity  of  the  states  of  aggregation  of  chemical 
substances,  Ckitical  Point. 

CONTINUOUS  SERVICE.  See  Enlist- 
ment. 

CONTOR'NIATE  (It.  contorniato,  from  con- 
torno,  contour,  from  JIL.  contornare,  to  go 
around,  from  Lat.  com-,  together  +  tomare,  to 
turn,  from  tormis,  Gk.  rSpms,  iornos,  lathe). 
A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  antique  medals 
which  have  a  deep  line  cut  round  the  edge,  like 
a  furrow,  and  are  also  marked  by  a  strongly 
projecting  edge.  They  show  on  one  side  a  head, 
often  of  an  emperor  or  other  ruler,  sometimes 
Homer,  Sallust,  Horace,  or  other  authors,  and 
(m  the  other  a  scene  from  the  circus  or  amphi- 
theatre or  from  mythology  or,  rarely,  daily  life. 
No  contorniate  is  known  to  be  certainly  ear- 
lier than  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  most  of 
them  are  even  later.  Many  explanations  of  the 
use  of  contorniates  have  been  given :  the  most 
probable  is  that  tliey  were  counters  in  games, 
the  reliefs  nn  the  sides  being  protected  from  con- 
tact with  the  lioard  by  the  projecting  rim. 

CONTORTED  STRATA.     See  Geology. 

CONTOURS'  (Fr.,  from  ML.  eontonmre,  to 
go  around).  In  topographical  surv-eying  and 
military  sketching,  the  intersection  of  a  hill  by 
a  horizontal  plane.  On  topogi'aphical  maps  and 
military  sketches  hills  are  shown  by  contours, 
which  are  imaginary  lines,  generally  represented 


in  red  or  black  on  the  map,  drawn  round  the  hill 
at  exactly  the  same  level.  Height  is  also  shown 
by  contours;  on  a  map  the  distance  between  con- 
tours, commonly  called  the  vertical  interval,  is 
always  a  fixed  number  of  feet.  Tlie  value  of 
contours  in  a  map  or  sketcli  to  the  engineer  or 
military  officer  is  that  he  is  enabled  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  slope  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed, 
and  also  whether  the  hills  are  gentle  or  steep, 
as  the  nearer  together  two  contours  appear  on  a 
map  the  steeper  is  the  slope,  and  vice  versa. 
See  SIT^vE■i^NG ;  and  ENniNEERiNO,  Military. 
See  article  Map.  where  contour  lines  are  shown 
on  the  topographical  map  there  given. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR  (It.  contrahhan- 
do,  Sp.,  Port,  contnibando,  from  ML.  contra- 
hannum,  contraband,  from  contra,  against  + 
banilum,  hannum,  proclamation,  from  OHG.  ban, 
tier.  Bann,  AS.  bann,  Engl,  ban;  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Lat.  fart,  Gk.  (prjvai,  pht'nm,  to 
speak ) .  Goods  of  such  character  as  to  be  liable 
to  seizure  by  a  belligerent  in  trade  betw'een  a 
neutral  and  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Inter- 
national complications  arise  over  the  definition 
of  what,  in  a  particular  instance,  constitutes 
contraband.  To  some  extent  this  has  been 
defined  by  treaty,  especially  by  the  United  States, 
but  the  changes  in  methods  of  modern  warfare 
render  the  list  a  constantly  shifting  one. 
tireat  Britain  has  adopted  the  classification 
of  (a)  goods  absolutely  contraband,  and  (b) 
goods  occasionMy  contraband;  i.e.  making  the 
decision  depend  upon  the  condition  of  being  in- 
tended for  warlike  use.  Under  the  latter  head 
are  included  provisions,  coal,  horses,  fittings  for 
steam  vessels,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
Swedish  ship  in  the  War  of  1812  bound  for  the 
neutral  port  of  Bilbao  with  a  cargo"  of  grain 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  British  fieet  lying 
there,  tlie  cargo  was  subject  to  confiscation  as 
contraband.  So  coal  came  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Crimean  War,  Great  Britain  claiming  it  to 
be  included  under  the  liead  of  occasional  contra- 
band. France  in  the  war  of  1859  refused  to 
treat  coal  as  contraband.  The  United  States 
at  tlie  time  of  the  Civil  War  adopted  the  Eng- 
lish position,  as  did  Germany  in  the  war  of 
1870,  while  Russia  follows  France.  Such  dif- 
ferences threaten  to  furnish  serious  controversy 
in  the  event  of  war  between  any  of  the  great 
commercial  nations.  The  rules  of  international 
law  provide  that  subjects  of  neutrals  may  carry 
contraband  to  either  belligerent,  but  must  do  so 
at  their  own  risk.  So  neutral  merchants  may 
trade  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  but  either  belligerent 
may  capture  such  goods  as  are  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate use  in  war,  if  they  cannot  intercept  them 
in  their  passage  to  the  enemy  while  not  within 
neutral  jurisdiction.  While  a  neutral  is  bound  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  armed  expeditions  from 
its  shores  and  the  supplying  of  fighting  gear  to 
belligerent  vessels  in  its  ports,  no  duty  is  im- 
posed of  restraining  contraband  trade,  though 
it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  subjects 
whose  property  is  seized  by  one  belligerent  on 
the  way  to  another,  provided  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  forbidden  commodities. 

Three  requisites  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  offense  of  earri/ing  contrahand:  (1)  Sale 
and  transport  of  contraband  goods  within  a 
neutral  territory  is  permissible,  but  they  may 
not  be  sent  across  the  frontier  to  a  belligerent 
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by  land  or  sea.  (2)  The  goods  mxist  be  in- 
tended eventually  for  a  hostile  destination.  (3) 
The  ofl'ense  is  completed  witli  the  deposit  of  the 
contraband  cargo  at  tlic  belligerent  destination. 

The  ship  when  captured  is  generally  taken  to  a 
prize  court  by  the  captor,  and  the  penalty  of 
conviction  is  the  confiscation  of  the  contraband 
goods,  unless  the  owner  of  the  contraband  also 
has  ownershijj  in  the  vessel,  in  which  case  the 
ship,  or  his  share  therein,  is  likewise  confiscated, 
and'  also  anj-  innocent  goods  of  his  ownership. 
False  papers  or  misrepresentation  as  to  des- 
tination may  lead  to  the  ship's  condemnation. 
The  carrying  of  agents  or  dispatches  of  an 
enemy  must  be  distinguished  as  more  projjerly 
unneutral  service  than  carrying  of  contraband. 
The  Trent  Affair  (q.v.)  comes  under  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  relating  to  this  question. 

The  term  contrabund  of  irnr  was  inappropri- 
ately though  ingeniously  applied  during  the  Civil 
War  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  while  in  command  at 
Fortress  iSIonroe,  to  captured  slaves,  as  a  ground 
for  retaining  them  when  demanded  by  their 
Southern  owners.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Ne:ttr^vlity ;  Belligerents; 
Blockade;  Internationax  Law. 

CONTRA-BASS.     See  Double  Bass. 

CONTRA-BASS  TUBA.     See  Tuba. 

CONTRACT  (from  Lat.  contrahere,  to  draw 
up,  from  cam-,  together  -|-  trahere,  to  draw) .  In 
English  and  American  law",  an  agreement,  en- 
forceable at  law,  between  tw'o  or  more  parties 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  ele- 
ments essential  to  all  tonus  of  contracts  arc: 
(a)  an  obligation  founded  on  the  promise  made 
by  a  party  to  the  contract  and  resulting  in 
his  intent  to  enter  into  such  an  obligation;  (b) 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
contract  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
promise  given.  Additional  elements  may  be  re- 
quired to  give  solidity  to  various  classes  of  con- 
tracts, as  is  pointed  out  below. 

Classification. — Contracts  are  usually  classified 
as :  ( a )  contracts  of  record  ;  ( b )  contracts  by 
specialty;  and  (e)  simple  contracts. 

Contracts  of  record^  so  called,  are  conclusive 
legal  obligations  created  by  the  judgment  or 
order  of  a  court  of  record.  Examples  of  contracts 
of  record  are  judgments,  recognizances,  statutes 
staple,  etc.  They  are  not  true  contracts  at  all, 
as  they  do  not  contain  a  promise  and  are  not 
founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  party  bound, 
but  should  probably  be  classified  as  quasi  con- 
trncts    (q.v.). 

Contracts  by  specially  are  contracts  depending 
for  their  validity  ujjon  the  formality  of  their 
execution.  They  are  required  to  be  in  writing 
and  to  be  perfected  by  sealing  and  delivery  by  the 
party  to  be  bound  thereby.  The  usual  form  of 
specialty  contract  is  by  covenant  (q.v.).  A  bond 
(q.v.),  though  in  strictness  not  a  contract,  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  instead  of  a 
promise  to  pay,  has  always  been  regarded  and 
classified  as  a  specialty  contract.  Contracts  by 
specialty  require  no  consideration  (q.v.)  to  give 
them  validity.  As  in  the  case  of  other  contracts, 
the  courts  of  equity  will  not  specifically  enforce  a 
specialty  contract  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a 
consideration. 

At  common  law  the  seal  required  to  be  placed 
upon  specialty  contracts  was  of  great  technical 
importance,  but  the  law  in  this  connection  has 


been  greatly  modified  by  modern  statutes.  In 
nearly  all  of  the  United  States  a  scroll  or  mark 
with  the  pen  may  be  used  in  \>\iu-v,  of  a  seal.  In  a 
number  of  States  it  is  jirovided  by  statute  that 
the  seal  upon  a  sealed  iiistrvunent  is  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence  ot  a  consideration;  the  effect 
of  which  probablj'  is  to  make  a  consideration  nec- 
essary to  the  validity  of  a  sealed  instrument,  at 
least  where  it  is  intended  by  the  parties  that  a 
consideration  is  to  be  given.  In  a  few  States  all 
distinction  between  specialty  contracts  and  simjjle 
contracts  has  been  abolislied  by  statutes.  The 
common-law  form  of  action  for  enforcing  all  kinds 
of  specialty  contracts,  except  a  bond,  was  the 
action  of  covenant  (q.v.).  Recovery  upon  a  bond 
was  secured  by  the  eonunon-law  action  of  debt 
(q.v.).  These  distinctions  are  not  preserved  in 
modern  systems  of  pleading.  The  usual  period  of 
limitation  upon  specialty  contracts  is  twenty 
years. 

Simple  contracts  are  contracts  which  do  not 
depend  upon  any  particular  formality  as  to  execu- 
tion for  tlieir  validity,  but  upon  the  existence  of 
a  consideration,  wliich  is  a  detriment,  or  a  sur- 
render of  a  right,  given  in  exchange  for  the 
promise.  (See  Consideration.)  A  simple  con- 
tract may  be  in  writing  or  by  parole,  or  may 
even  be  implied  from  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the 
parties  manifesting  their  intentions. 

As  no  formality  is  required  in  the  creation  of 
a  simple  contract,  it  always  comes  into  existence 
as  the  consequence  of  an  offer  and  acceptance. 
The  otl'er  must  be  accepted  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  within  the 
time  stated  in  the  offer,  in  order  to  give  rise  to 
a  contract.  A  refusal  to  accept,  or  a  counter- 
offer, puts  an  end  to  the  first  offer,  which  cannot 
thereafter  be'  accepted.  In  contracts  entered  into 
by  letter,  in  most  jurisdictions,  the  offer  is 
deemed  to  be  accepted  upon  the  posting  of  the 
letter  of  acceptance,  but  in  a  few  .States  it  is 
held  that  there  is  no  acceptance  until  the  letter 
of  aecejitance  is  actually  received  by  the  person 
making  the  offer.  Inasmuch  as  there  must  be  an 
agreement  in  order  to  ereate  a  contract,  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  time  of  the  offer  or  acceptance  will 
prevent  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  parties 
and  no  contract  will  arise.  But  a  mistake  as  to 
some  collateral  matter  will  have  no  efl"ect  upon 
the  contract  imless  induced  by  fraud,  in  whicli 
case  the  defrauded  party  may  rescind  the  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  A  offers  to  sell  property  to  B 
for  $10,000,  and  B  accepts,  understanding  the 
offer  to  be  $5,000,  no  contract  arises;  but  it  B 
understands  the  offer  made  and  accepts  it  because 
he  erroneously  believes  the  property  is  of  much 
greater  value,  a  contract  does  arise.  Simple  con- 
tracts are  frequently  classified  as  express  and  im- 
plied. An  express  contract  is  one  entered  into 
on  terras  expressed  in  spoken  or  written  words. 
An  implied  contract  is  one  which  is  inferred  from 
the  acts  or  conduct  of  the  parties.  The  latter 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  con- 
tracts implied  in  law,  as,  for  example,  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  money  paid  by  mistake,  which  are 
not  true  contracts,  becaiise  not  based  upon  inten- 
tion. They  are  properly  classified  as  quasi  con- 
tracts (q.v.).  Express  contracts  may  be  by 
parole  or  in  writing,  the  only  difference  in  legal 
effect  being  in  the  method  of  proof.  (See  Evi- 
dence.) A  few  simple  contracts  are  required, 
however,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (q.v.)  to  be 
executed  in  writing.   Simple  contracts  are  further 
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clasifled  as  unilateral  and  bilateral.  A  uni- 
lateral contract  is  one  in  which  one  partj-  to  the 
contract  makes  a  promise  in  exchange  for  the 
other  party's  giving  something  or  doing  some  act. 
A  bilateral  contract  is  one  in  whicli  each  of  the 
two  parties  gives  his  promise  in  exchange  for  the 
promise  of  the  other,  the  promise  of  each  being 
a  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  other. 

Contracts  are  also  said  to  be  executory  or  exe- 
cuted. An  executory  contract  is  one  which  has 
not  been  fully  performed.  As  the  performance  of 
a  contract  terminates  its  existence  as  a  legal 
obligation,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie  expression 
'executed  contract'  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  A 
present  sale  of  personal  property  is  sometimes 
said  to  te  an  executed  contract,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  imiiroper.  as  the  sale  may  be  efl'eeted  by 
a  mere  meeting  of  the  minds  without  any  promise, 
and,  licnce,  without  contract.     See  Sale.s. 

Performance. — In  the  case  of  all  true  contracts, 
whether  by  specialty  or  simple  contracts,  the 
obligations  of  a  party  to  perform  may  not  arise 
until  the  happening  of  a  condition. _  or  the  jDcr- 
formance  of  liis  promise  by  tlie  other  jiarty.  as 
expresslj'  or  impliedly  provided  in  tlie  contract  by 
its  terras.  If  there  be  no  such  provision  in  the 
contract,  by  certain  settled  rules  of  construction 
(known  as  the  law  of  conditions)  implied  in  law, 
the  performance  of  one  party  may  be  deemed  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  performance  of  the 
other,  or  the  performance  of  each  of  the  parties 
may  be  a  concurrent  condition  to  the  performance 
by  the  other;  tliat  is,  eaeli  party  must  tender  his 
performance  before  he  can  recover  damages  for 
tlie  breach  of  contract  by  the  other.  In  general, 
impossibility  of  performance  is  no  defense  to  an 
action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of 
contract.  If,  however,  the  contract  contemplates 
the  continued  existence  of  the  parties  or  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  contract,  the  death  of  a  party 
of  failure  of  subject-matter  is  a  defense.  Thus, 
in  contracts  for  personal  service,  death  of  the 
employer  or  employee  terminates  tlie  contract, 
and  a  contract  for  the  use  of  a  particular  build- 
ing or  other  property  is  terminated  bv'  the  de- 
struction of  the  jirojierty. 

.S'ln/s  vpon  Contracts. — Owing  to  the  rule  of 
pleading  in  actions  upon  contract  at  common  law, 
the  plaintiff  must  show  that  he  has  given  con- 
sideration for  the  defendant's  promise.  A  third 
person  for  whose  benefit  the  contract  was  made, 
hut  who  was  not  a  party  to  it,  could  not  sue 
upon  it.  This  is  still  the  rule  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions, although  not  in  all:  and  in  a  few,  notably 
New  York,  in  the  single  case  when  A  gives  money 
or  property  to  B  upon  his  agreement  to  pay  money 
to  C,  C  may  sue  upon  the  contract  upon  the 
theory  that  a  debt  has  been  created  in  his  favor. 
Equity  exercises  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  when  legal  damages 
would  be  inadequate.  It  also  exercises  its  powers 
"to  rescind  or  reform  w-ritten  contracts  affected 
■with  fraud  or  mistake.  Fraud  is  also  a  defense 
at  law  to  an  action  founded  on  contract,  it  having 
been  early  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law.  although 
it  is  a  defense  equitable  in  character.  Contracts 
which  contravene  rules  of  public  policy  or  statu- 
tory enactment  are  illegal  and  void'.  See  II- 
ij;gality. 

Contracts  in  the  Civil  Law. — In  the  Roman  law 
contract  (contractus)  signified  an  agreement 
which  created  an  actionable  obligation.  The 
original  roots  of  eontractional  obligations  were 


apparently  pledge  and  vow.  In  the  first  case,  the 
debtor  gave  the  creditor  a  pledge,  which  the 
creditor  held  until  the  debtor  had  fulfilled  his 
promise.  If  a  debtor  had  nothing  else  to  pledge, 
he  pledgeil  his  own  person  in  the  form  of  a  sale. 
This  transaction  the  Romans  called  nexum.  It 
created  something  analogous  to  a  judgment  debt; 
and  as  the  debtor  was  in  default,  the  creditor 
levied  on  liis  body  {maniis  inieclio}.  At  the  time 
of  Gains  this  contract  was  antiquated.  A  vow 
to  the  gods  to  do  sonietliing  for  or  pay  something 
to  the  third  person  enabled  tlie  priest  to  inter- 
vene and  insist  upon  i)erformance — from  this  root 
sprang  the  sacral  contract  of  the  priestly  law, 
the  sponsio,  and  out  of  the  sponsio  grew  the 
sacral  contract  of  stipulatio. 

At  the  time  of  Gains  (early  Empire)  five 
classes  of  contracts  were  recognized:  (a)  The 
rerbal  contract,  stipulatio,  which  was  actionable 
because  a  certain  form  of  words  (question  and 
answer)  had  been  observed.  It  was  usual  to  draw 
up  a  written  statement  (cautio)  reciting  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  hut  the  validity  of  the 
contract  rested  on  the  exchange  of  the  spoken 
words.  (b)  The  literal  contract  (from  Uteres, 
writing) .  This  was  actionable  because  a  formal 
entry  had  been  made  in  the  creditor's  ledger  ( ex- 
I'cnsilatio) .  In  thecase  of  the  verbal  and  the  literal 
contract  it  was  neither  the  agreement  alone  nor 
the  form  alone  which  created  obligation,  but  the 
two  together,  (c)  The  real  contract.  This  was 
actionable  because  something  (res)  had  passed 
from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  and  the  return 
of  the  thing  or  an  equivalent  had  been  promised. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  bailments  known  as 
mutuum,  commodatum,  deposit um,  pignus.  (See 
Bailment.  )  Besides  these  there  were  many  other 
real  contracts  without  special  names.  Ultimately 
it  was  recognized  that  any  agreement  for  recipro- 
cal performances  would  become  a  binding  con- 
tract as  soon  as  one  party  had  pertormed.  (d) 
The  consensual  contract.  This  was  actionable  by 
virtue  of  the  agreement  (consensus)  between  the 
jiarties,  although  no  form  had  been  observed  and 
nothing  had  jiassed.  There  were  only  four  con- 
tracts of  this  class:  emptio  venditio,  sale;  loea- 
tio-conduciio,  hiring,-  soeietas,  partnership;  and 
mandatum,  commission  of  agency. 

Agreements  that  fell  in  none  of  these  four 
classes  were  simple  pacts  (pacta),  not  contracts, 
and  were  not  actionable.  Such  pacts  might,  how- 
ever, be  available  for  defense,  e.g.  when  a  credi- 
tor had  given  his  debtor  an  informal  release  or 
an  extension  of  time,  and  pacts  made  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  (pacta  adiecta) 
were  treated  as  part  of  the  contract. 

In  order  that  a  contract  should  be  valid  it 
was  necessary  that  the  parties  should  be  of  such 
age  as  to  be  capable  of  binding  themselves,  and 
of  sound  mind,  and  that  the  object  to  be  attained 
should  be  neither  impossible,  illegal,  nor  immoral. 
^Mistake  (error)  was  regularly  fatal  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  contract,  jirovided  the  mistake  w'as  ex- 
cusable and  essential.  A  mistaken  reason  or 
motive  for  contracting  was  not  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. Where,  however,  the  mistake  \\as  caused 
or  utilized  by  the  other  party,  these  limitations 
disappeared  and  the  contracts  were  voidable  for 
fraud  (dnhis).  Duress  (metus)  also  made  a  con- 
tract invalid. 

In  modern  Europpan  codes,  all  agreements  ex- 
cept those  lookina  to  impossible  or  immoral  ends 
ore  valid  and  action.able,  unless  a  special  form  is 
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required  by  law  and  the  required  form  has  not  been 
observed.  It  is  therefore  maintained  by  many 
■writers  that  the  Konian  category  of  real  contracts 
has  disappeared,  and  that  there  are  now  but  two 
classes,  the  formal  and  t!ie  consensual.  The 
formal  contracts  of  the  modern  codes  are  not 
Roman.  Where  a  form  is  prescribed,  it  is  usually 
a  written  document,  and  in  many  eases  attesta- 
tion by  a  notary  is  necessaiy  to  its  validity. 

BiBLiOGKAPiiY.  For  special  branches  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  the  titles  treating 
of  those  subjects,  as  Real  Property;  Sale; 
Mortgage,  etc.  Also  consult:  Parsons,  Laic  of 
Contracts  (8th  ed.,  Boston,  1893)  ;  Anson,  Prin- 
ciples of  tlic  Law  of  Contract  (7th  ed.,  Oxford, 
1893;  2d  American  ed.,  Chicago,  1887):  Chitty, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (13th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 189G)  ;  Addison,  Treatise  on  the  Laip  of 
Contracts  (7th  ed.,  London,  1893);  Marriman, 
Elements  of  Contracts  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1901); 
Hollingsworth,  The  Law  of  Contracts  (1896); 
and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  special 
titles  as  Quasi  Contr.\ct;  Xegotlvble  Instru- 
ments ;  Sale,  etc. 

CONTRACTION  (Lat.  contract io,  from  coji- 
trahere,  to  draw  up).  The  wish  or  necessity  for 
economizing  labor  and  parchment  led  the  scribes 
of  the  ilidtlle  Ages  to  use  a  great  many  abbrevia- 
tions or  contractions  in  their  manuscripts.  These 
contractions  were  transjjlanted  into  the  first 
printed  books;  and  more  recently  they  have  been 
repi-oduced  in  many  works,  where  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  modern  print  should  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  manuscript.  -V  knowledge  of  contrac- 
tion, therefore,  is  indispensable,  not  only  to 
readers  of  old  A^ritings,  but  to  readers  of  the 
printed  books  of  the  fifteenth,  the  si.xteenth,  and 
the  earlier  jjart  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
to  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vast 
stores  of  historical  and  archajological  materials 
accumulated  in  the  rolls  and  records  published 
by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  counlries.  This  subject  is  treated  in 
detail  under  Paleography. 

Contraction  may  be  divided  into  six  classes: 
(1)  contraction,  properly  so  called:  (2)  con- 
traction by  elision  or  suspension;  (3)  contrac- 
tion by  writing  a  smaller  letter  above  the  word 
contracted;  (4)  contraction  by  running  two  or 
more  lettei's  into  one  character;  (5)  contraction 
by  symbols  representing  syllables  or  words;  (6) 
contraction  by  initial   letters. 

CONTRACT  SURGEON.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  a  civilian  physician  or  dental 
surgeon,  employed  under  contract  with  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  army.  Civilian  physicians 
and  dentists  may  be  employed  as  contract  sur- 
geons and  contract  dental  surgeons  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  by,  or  with  .the  authority  of, 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army.  Tliey  are 
entitled  to  the  transportation  and  fuel  allow- 
ances of  first  lieutenants,  and  when  on  duty  at 
a  post  or  station  where  there  are  quarters  be- 
longing to  the  L'nited  States,  they  receive  the 
quarters  in  kind  allowed  by  regulations  to  an 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant; 
they  are  not  entitled  to  commutation  of  quarters, 
nor  to  the  ten  per  centum  increase  of  pay  when 
serving  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same 
olRcial  obedience  from  enlisted  men  as  regularly 


commissioned  officers,  and  may  be  detailed  on 
councils  of  administration  and  boards  of  sur- 
vey, act  as  post  treasurer,  etc,  and  witness  pay- 
ments to  enlisted  men  under  the  provisions  of 
]);iragraph  1.102  to  l.')27  of  the  llegulatioiis,  hut 
may  not  be  detailed  for  duty  on  courts-martial. 
Generally  expressed,  the  contract  surgeon's  eligi- 
bility for  dutj'  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  assistant 
surgeon,  excejjt  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  commissioned  officer.  Can- 
didates for  appointment  as  dental  surgeons  nuist 
be  not  less  than  twenty-four,  nor  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  and  nnist  be  graduates  of 
standard  medical  or  dental  colleges,  trained  in 
llie  several  branches  of  dentistry,  of  good  moral 
character,  and,  prior  to  ajjpointment,  will  be 
required  to  jjass  a  satisfactory  professional  ex- 
amination before  a  board  of  dental  surgeons, 
convened  for  that  purpose.  Contracts  with  den- 
tal surgeons  are  made  for  three  years,  but  may 
be  annulled,  for  cause,  at  any  time.  They  are 
attached  to  the  medical  department,  and  are 
assigned  to  duty  in  accordance  with  the  reconi- 
]uendations  of  the  Surgeon-General 'of  the  army, 
or  the  chief  surgeon  of  a  military  department. 
A  dental  surgeon  is  allowed,  as  an  assistant,  one 
enlisted  man  from  the  Hospital  Corjjs,  and  must 
operate  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
upon  soldiei's  entitled  thereto  only.  Before  and 
after  these  hours,  he  is  free  to  pursue  his  private 
practice. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  countiy  in  the 
world  employing  army  dental  surgeons.  For 
detailed  information  as  to  the  duties,  j'rivileges, 
etc.,  of  contract  surgeons,  consult  Army  Regula- 
tions M'ar  Deiiartinent  (Washington,  1901) .  See 
Surgeon,  Military. 

CON'TRA-FAGOT'TO  (It.,  counter-bassoon). 
The  name  in  orchestral  scores  for  the  double 
bassoon.    See  B.vssooN. 

CONTRAL'TO,     See  Alto. 

CONTRARY  MOTION.  See  Motion,  in 
Music. 

CONTRAST  (Fr.  contraste,  from  ^VIL.  con- 
trastarc,  to  withstand,  from  Lat.  contra,  against 
-f-  stare,  to  stand).  The  enhancement  of  the  dif- 
ference lietween  objects  or  attributes  of  olijects 
which  results  from  their  juxtaposition  or  im- 
mediate comparison.  Contrast  has  been  em- 
ployed, very  loosely,  as  a  principle  of  explanation 
in  psychology;  and  we  caiuiot  even  now  say  that 
the  whole  field  of  'contrast  phenomena'  has  been 
adequately  explored.  It  is,  clearly,  no  explana- 
tion of  a  given  fact  to  refer  it  to  a  general  law 
of  contrast,  any  more  than  it  is  an  explanation 
of  a  mental  connection  to  refer  it  to  the  'associa- 
tion of  ideas.'  We  must  know,  in  each  particu- 
lar case,  the  conditions  imder  which  the  fact 
is  determined    and  the  connection  takes  shape. 

( 1 )  One  chapter  of  the  psychophysics  of  con- 
trast may,  however,  be  considered  closed.  This 
is  the  chapter  that  deals  with  the  contrast  of 
brightness  and  colors.  If  we  lay  two  black 
strips  upon  a  gray  ground,  and  then  push  a 
white  cardboard  under  one  of  them,  so  that  the 
white  projects  on  either  side,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  black  on  white  is  blacker  than  the  (same) 
black  on  gray.  If  we  lay  a  gray  disk  upon  a 
red  ground  of  the  same  brightness,  and  stand  so 
far  away  that  the  contour  of  the  disk  is 
eliminated,  we  see  a  bluish-green  in  place  of 
the  gray  disk;   and  the  color  is  most  intensive 
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along  the  line  of  junction  of  disk  and  ground. 
These  experiments  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 


Disks  for  mounting  upon  the  color-mixer,  to  sliow  bright- 
ness and  color  contrast.  The  blacli  portions  of  tlie  disks 
are  black,  the  white  portions  white,  and  the  shaded  por- 
tions of  some  color.    From  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (isy6w) 

The  principal  laws  of  contrast,  as  determined 
by  such  experiments,  are  five  in  number:  (a) 
Contrast  always  takes  the  direction  of  greatest 
opposition.  A  white  induces  a  black,  a  color 
its  complementaiy  color.  (See  Visual  Seistsa- 
TION.)  (b)  The  more  saturated  the  color  (the 
redder  the  red,  the  purer  the  white),  the  greater 
is  the  contrast  effect,  (c)  The  contrast  effect  is 
greatest  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  con- 
trasting surfaces  (marginal  contrast).  (d) 
The  more  nearly  alike  two  colors  are  in  bright- 
ness ( both  bright,  or  both  dull ) ,  the  better  will 
be  the  contrast  effect.  And  (e)  the  more  nearly 
homogeneous  the  contracting  surfaces  (the  less 
distinction  there  is  at  the  line  of  junction) ,_ the 
better  will  be  the  contrast  effect.  Helmholtz 
sought  to  explain  tnese  facts,  in  purely  psycho- 
logical tenns,  as  deceptions  of  judgment;  we  see 
aright,  but  estimate  wrongly;  and  Wundt  ac- 
cepts the  explanation  for  certain  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  psj'chological  theory,  however, 
breaks  do-v\n  when  one  attempts  to  carry  it  out 
in  detail.  There  can  be  no  doulit  whatsoever 
that,  as  Hering  maintains,  contrast  of  color  and 
brightness  is  a  matter  of  direct  physiological  con- 
ditioning, the  result  of  the  interaction  of  excita- 
tions within  the  visual  organ,  a  symptom  or 
expression  of  the  functional  unity  of  the  retina. 

(2)  Whether  contrast  occurs  in  the  perceptual 
sphere ;  whether,  e.g.  'great'  and  'small'  contrast 
af.  do  blue  and  yellow,  is  a  much-disputed  ques- 
tion. There  are  certain  optical  illusions  (see 
Illusions)  which  seem  to  be  most  easily  'ex- 
plained' by  reference  to  a  law  of  space  contrast. 
In  its  most  direct  form,  the  theory  of  spatial 
contrast  affirms  that  "the  space  sensation  of  a 
stimulated  retinal  point  is  a  function  pri- 
marily of  the  position  of  the  point  stimu- 
lated, but  also  of  the  space  sensations  of 
the  neighboring  retinal  elements"  (Loeb)  ;  the 
formula  that  holds  of  sensation  is  thus  applied, 
witliout  modification,  to  the  sphere  of  visual 
space-perception.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that 
lines  of  different  direction  exercise  'contrastive' 
influences  upon  the  movements  of  regard,  i.e. 
upon   the   movements   made  by  the   eyes  as   we 


attentively  follow  the  course  of  the  lines  (Hey- 
nians).  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
figures  of  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  like 
figures  of  anotlier  size,  look  larger  'by  contrast' 
if  the  surrounding  figures  are  smaller,  and 
smaller  if  these  are  larger  (Wundt).  Most  of 
these  illusions  can,  however,  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained; and,  despite  the  array  of  authorities, 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  given  ])erce])tion  is 
never  really  changed  by  contrast  with  otlier  per- 
ceptions. 'Perceptual  contrast'  consists  rather 
in  a  feeling.  ^Vhen  we  see  a  middle-sized  man 
by  the  side  of  a  dwarf,  we  are  surprised  at  his 
height;  when  we  see  him  by  the  side  of  a  giant, 
we  are  disappointed  in  his  height.  Our  percep- 
tion of  tlie  man's  height  is  not  affected  by  the 
neighliorhood  of  smaller  and  larger  men;  the 
contrast  that  we  'feel'  is  felt,  literally,  as  sur- 
prise or  disappointment. 

(3)  Many  psycliologists,  again,  assume  the 
existence  of  an  affective  contrast  (see  Affec- 
tion) ;  a  particular  pleasure  appears  more 
IJJeasant  if  it  follows  a  preceding  unpleasantness, 
and  vice  versa  (Fechner.  Hiifl'ding,  Lehmann). 
rile  afl'ective  value  of  a  stimulus,  however,  is  not 
constant,  as  is  its  sensation  value,  but  varies 
with  the  present  state  of  the  organism  and  the 
corresponding  disposition  of  consciousness.  The 
'particular'  pleasure,  then,  is  not  a  determinate 
amount  of  pleasantness,  that  may  'seem'  to  be 
greater  or  less  according  to  its  affective  setting. 
Tiie  pleasure  actually  aroused  may  differ  within 
wide  limits,  while  the  stimulus  remains  the 
same.  Moreover,  where  tliere  is  affection,  there 
is  also  sensation;  where  there  is  affective  con- 
trast there  must  also  be  a  'perceptual  contrast,' 
in  the  sense  just  defined  of  the  conditions  of  the 
arousal  of  a  contrast-feeling.  It  is,  then,  per- 
haps safer  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  'affective 
contrast'  altogether. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  must  note  that,  in  certain 
psychological  systems  (Wundt,  Hiiffding),  the 
law  of  contrast  figures  as  a  general  law  of  the 
mental  life.  Wundt,  e.g.  speaks  of  the  'law  of 
psychical  contrasts'  as  one  of  the  three  psycho- 
logical laws  of  relation;  all  "volitional  pro- 
cesses .  .  .  are  arranged  in  groups  made  up 
of  opposite  qualities;  .  .  .  these  opposites 
obey  in  their  succession  the  general  law  of 
intensification  through  contrast.  .  .  .  The 
law  is  secondarily  applied  to  ideas  and  their 
elements."  The  rejection  of  this  law  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  rejection  of  spatial 
and  affective  contrast;  though  its  acceptance 
\\'ould  naturally  incline  us  to  accept  the  alleged 
illustrations  of  its  working. 

Consult :  Fechner,  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik 
(Leipzig.  1876)  ;  Lehmann,  Hauptgesetze  des 
menschlichen  GefUhlslebens  (Leipzig,  1892)  ; 
Wundt,  Ontlinea  of  Psychology  (Leipzig,  1808)  ; 
Hoffding,  Oil  f  lives  of  Psychology  (London, 
1891);  Titchener.  Experimentiil  Psychology 
(New  York,  1901)  ;  Wirth.  in  Zeifschrift  fur 
Psychologic,  vol.  x\'iii.   (Leipzig,  1898). 

CONTEAT  SOCIAL,  koN'tra'  so'.se'aF.  See 
Rousseau,  .Jean  .Jacqiies. 

CON'TRAYER'VA  (Sp.  contrayerba,  anti- 
dote, from  contra,  against  -{■  yerha,  Lat.  herha, 
Engl.  herb).  A  medicine  once  in  much  repute 
against  low  fevers  and  as  a  mild  stimulant  anr", 
diaphoretic,  but  not  used  in  the  LTnited  States.  It 
consists  of  the  rootstocks  (rhizomes)  of  different 
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species  of  Dorsteniii,  tropical  American  plants 
of  tlie  natural  order  Moraeea?  The  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  jjlane  receptacle  in  which  the 
minierous  small  flowers  are  fixed;  the  male 
flowers  in  superficial  depressions,  the  female 
flowers  in  deep  sockets.  The  flowers  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit  consists  of  achenia, 
imbedded  in  tlie  flesli^y  receptacle  from  which 
they  are  projected  by  elastic  force  when  ripe. 
Dnrslriiia  contraiierva  is  a  perennial  plant  with 
palmate  leaves  and  somewhat  quadrangular 
receptacles.  Its  rootstock  is  knotty,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  about  one-half  incli  thick,  reddish- 
brown,  pale  within,  sending  out  on  all  sides  many 
slender  fibres  ( roots ) ,  which  are  generally  loaded 
with  small  brown  knots.  It  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic,  overpowering  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
astringent,  warm,  bitter  taste.  It  keeps  badly. 
It  contains  so  nuicli  mucilage  that  a  decoction 
of  it  will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  Dorstcnia 
Brasiliensis,  a  stemless  species,  with  oblong, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a  circular  receptacle,  a 
nati^•e  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  possesses 
similar  properties,  but  is  said  to  be  more  ener- 
getic. Other  species  jjossess  similar  properties. 
They  have  been  also  represented  as  efficacious 
against  serpent-bites,  and  hence  the  name  'cou- 
trayerva,'  a  counter-poison. 

CONTBERAS,  kon-tra'ras.  A  village  about 
12  miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
scene,  August  19  and  20,  1847,  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  of  an  important  battle  between  a  Mexi- 
can force  of  7000  under  General  Valencia, 
supported  by  another  of  12,000  un.der  General 
Santa  Anna,  and  a  United  States  force  of  4500 
under  General  Scott.  The  Mexicans  occupied  a 
strong  position  on  high  ground  and  fought  for  a 
time  with  great  gallantry,  but,  being  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear  at  daylight  on  the  20th, 
finally  gave  way  and  fled  in  confusion,  after 
having  lost  in  killed  and  captured  over  1500. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
reported  by  General  Scott  at  60.  Consult  Wil- 
cox, History  of  the  Mexican  ^Var  (Washington, 
1892),  and  Antobiography  of  Lieutenant-General 
Scott   (New  York,  i8(i4). 

CONTRERAS,  Hernando  de  (c.I520-50).  A 
Spanish  a<lventurer,  a  son  of  Rodrigo  de  Con- 
treras,  Go^■ernor  of  Nicaragua.  After  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  father's  property,  he  plotted 
revenge  by  organizing,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Pedro,  an  expedition  against  Peru, 
which  he  determined  to  seize  as  his  inherit- 
ance, tracing  his  claim  somewhat  remotely  to 
certain  rights  of  his  grandfather,  Pedrarias, 
the  former  Governor  of  Nicaragiia.  After  mur- 
dering the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  they  captured 
Panama,  April  20,  1550,  and  took  a  large  part 
of  the  treasure  left  there  by  the  licentiate 
Gasca.  Wliile  Hernando  was  pursuing  Gasca, 
who  was  already  on  his  way  from  Peru  to  Spain, 
the  citizens  of  Panama  retook  the  city,  and 
pursued  tlie  brothers.  Hernando  was  shortly 
afterwards  drowned  (May,  1550)  while  en- 
deavoring to  make  his  escape,  and  Pedro  fled 
into  the  interior  of  the  conntrj',  where  every 
trace  of  him  was  lost. 

CONTRERAS,  .Juan  Senen  de  (1760-1S26). 
A  Spanish  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Jladrid, 
studied  militai-y  matters  in  England  and  various 
Continental  countries,  and  took  part,  in  1788,  in 
the  campaign  of  .\ustria  against  the  Turks.     In 


the  War  of  Independence  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  in  particular  at  Talavera  and  at  the  de- 
fense of  Tarragomi,  where  he  was  captiired  by 
the  French.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Bouillon,  but  escaped  thence  in  1812,  and  made 
liis  way  to  London,  whence  lie  returned  to  Spain 
in  1814.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
volume  iii.  of  tlie  Memoires  relatifs  aux  rcrolii- 
lions  de  France  et  d'Espagne. 

CONTRIBUTION  (Lat.  contributio.  from 
coiitribucrc,  to  contribute,  from  com-,  together + 
trihucrc,  to  grant,  from  tribus,  tribe;  probably 
connected  with  trabs,  beam,  Umb.  trefu,  Welsh 
Iref,  village,  Gotli.  pat'rp,  AS.  ])orp,  OHG.  dorf, 
Ger.  Dorf,  village).  In  tlie  law  of  war,  a  levy  of 
money  or  sujjplies  imposi'd  by  an  invader  upon 
the  citizens  of  an  enemy's  territory  entered.  The 
term  requisition  is  usually  applied  to  a  levy  of 
supplies,  wliicli  may  consist  of  food,  forage, 
clothing,  or  means  of  transport.  Contributions 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  conditions  of  pillage 
and  devastation  which  formerly  marked  the 
course  of  an  invader.  Private  property  in  land 
early  became  exempt  from  seizure  owing  to 
immovability :  but  personal  ]iroperty,  being  of  a 
portable  character,  was  appropriated  so  as  to 
impair  the  enemy's  strength.  This  custom 
reached  its  height  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  armies  of  adventurers  swept  over 
Europe,  depending  upon  the  country  for  sup- 
port. Gradually,  with  tlie  growth  of  more  hu- 
jiiane  feelings  and  the  more  practical  reason  of 
increased  efficiency  and  discipline  in  armies,  the 
custom  hardened  into  the  usage  of  permitting 
inhabitants  of  invaded  territories  to  purchase 
immunity  from  plimder  by  payment  of  a  money 
indemnity. 

A  contribution  is  of  the  nature  of  an  extraor- 
dinary tax  (regular  taxes  being  approjiriated 
as  public  property  by  the  enemy),  and  tliough 
it  is  levied  primarily  by  the  invader,  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  local  representative  authorities, 
and  its  incidence  is  thus  regulated.  Modern 
usage  has  approved  the  giving  of  receipts  or 
'bons  de  requisition'  for  the  sums  or  quantities 
taken,  to  guard  against  burdensome  demands  by 
later  commanders ;  also  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
recovery  from  the  domestic  government  in  the 
event  of  national  division  of  the  loss.  Yet  the 
State  is  not  generally  held  liable  for  losses  en- 
tailed by  contribution;  but  these  losses  are  con- 
sidered to  have  happened  from  superior  force 
beyond  the  State's  control,  except  when  a  cer- 
tain territory  has  been  given  over  to  an  enemy 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  that  case 
justice  demands  a  diff'erent  rule.  Effort  has  been 
made  by  international  convention  to  modify  the 
usage  of  exacting  contribution,  and  modern  war- 
fare has  relaxed  its  severities,  though  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  it  was  rigorously  enforced 
by  Prussia.  The  Allies  made  no  levies  in  the 
Crimea,  nor  did  the  United  States  in  Mexico  in 
1847.  The  British  also  generally  purchased 
supplies  from  the  Boers.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
however,  this  conduct  appears  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  motives  of  momentary  policy.  Con- 
tribution should  be  distinguished  from  tribute, 
which  is  usually  a  condition  of  peace  exacted 
by  treaty.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Wab.     See  Tax;  Trigute;   Conquest. 
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CONTRIBUTORY     NEGLIGENCE.        See 

ISEliLKitNCE. 

CONTRITION  (Lat.  contritio,  grief,  from 
contertre,  to  bruise,  from  com-,  together  +  tercrc, 
to  rub).  Sorrow  for  sin.  As  a  term  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  it  signifies  "a  sorrow  of  mind 
and  a  detestation  for  sin  committed,  with  the 
jnirpose  of  not  sinning  for  the  future."  A  smaller 
degree  of  sorrow,  arising  from  "the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  turpitude  of  sin,  or  from  the  fear  of 
hell  and  of  punisluueut,"  is  called  attrition. 

CONTROLLER  (variant  of  comptroller, 
which  see  for  etymology).  On  shipboard,  a  con- 
trivance for  liolding  the  anchor-chain  and  keep- 
ing it  from  running  out  while  getting  up  anchor 
or  mooring.  It  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  of 
which  slides  vertically.  When  this  part  is  up 
the  chain  slips  freely  over  the  Jaws  of  the  con- 
troller; when  the  movable  part  is  lowered  the 
chain  drops  in  a  slot,  where  it  is  caught  and 
held.  For  further  security,  the  controller  usu- 
ally has  an  arch-shajied  iron  strap  above  it; 
this  keeps  the  chain  in  place  and  has  sockets  for 
a  heavy  bar  which  holds  the  chain  down  against 
the  jaws. 

CON'ULA'RIA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
conns,  cone).  A  genus  of  fossil  Pteropoda  of 
curious  form  found  abundantly  in  some  Paleo- 
7oic  rocks,  and  rarely  in  Permian  and  Triassie 
beds.  The  shell,  when  perfectly  preserved,  has 
the  form  of  an  elongated  quadrangular  pyramid 
of  which  the  sides  are  flattened  and  the  edges 
sharp.  In  size  they  vary  from  one-half  to  ten 
inches  in  length.  The  surface  is  ornamented  by 
numerous  transverse  ridges,  and  the  interior  is 
divided  by  septa  in  the  apical  portion.  The 
aperture  is  closed  by  four  in-curved  lobes,  which 
are  extensions  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid.  Cer- 
tain forms  in  the  Utica  slate  of  New  York  State, 
originally  described  as  alga;,  have  been  showTi 
to  be  sessile  Conularia,  in  which  the  young  re- 
main attached  to  the  parent  shell  to  form  a  col- 
ony with  the  appearance  of  a  brandling  seaweed. 
Consult:  Ulrieh,  Beitriige  ^ur  Ocologie  und 
Paliiontologie  von  Siidamerika,  I.  Paldozoische 
Versteinerungen  aus  BoUcien  (Stuttgart.  1892)  ; 
Eucdemann,  "Notes  on  the  Discovery  of  a  Ses- 
sile Conularia,"  American  Geologist,  vol.  xvii. 
(Slinneapnlis,  1800).    See  also  Pteropoda. 

CONUNDRUM  (probably  a  pseudo-Latin 
word;  hardly  from  Lat.  conandum,  tiling  to  be 
attempted,  from  conari,  to  attempt).  A  pun  in 
the  interrogative  form,  a  kind  of  riddle  (q.v.) 
involving  the  discovery  of  some  odd  or  absurd 
resemblance  between  things  utterly  dissiniilai', 
or  of  some  odd  difl'erence  between  similar  things. 
The  conundrum  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  either  is  or  involves 
a  pun.  A  good  example  is  the  following:  Q. 
When  is  it  easiest  to  read  ?  A.  In  the  autumn, 
when  Nature  turns  the  leaves.  The  conundrum 
has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  riddle,  save 
in  folklore  and  savage  life. 

CON'VALLA'RIA.     Sec  Lilv-of-the-Vallet. 

CONVECTION  OF  HEAT,  Cok\T5Ction  CtJK- 
EENTS.     See  Heat.  Expansion. 

CONVENTICLE  (Lat.  conventicuhun,  dim. 
of  convent ns,  assembly,  from  convenire,  to  as- 
semble, from  com-,  together  +  venire,  to  come). 
( 1 )  The  private  religious  meetings  in  the  early 
Church.   I^ater  (2)   a  cabal  among  the  monks  of 


a  monastery  formed  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
favorite  as  abbot;  the  word  consequently  fell 
into  disrepute.  (3)  It  was  given  as  an  appella- 
tion of  reproach  to  the  assemblies  of  ^^"iclif's 
followers,  and  was  afterwards  applied  (4)  to  the 
meetings  of  English  and  Scottish  Nonconform- 
ists. In  this  connection  the  legal  term  devel- 
oped. The  Conventicle  Act  of  1804  made  all 
assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  other  than 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  illegal,  per- 
mitted houses  to  be  searched  for  suspected  con- 
venticles, and  imposed  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion for  repeated  offenses. 

CONVENTION  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  conventio,  a 
coming  together,  a  meeting,  from  convenire,  to 
meet,  from  com-,  together  +  venire,  to  come). 
In  the  ci\'il  law,  a  contract,  pact,  or  treaty. 
Hence,  in  more  general  usage,  a  rule  of  conduct 
de])ending  ujion  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
rather  than  on  any  positive  rule  of  law.  Thus, 
we  speak  of  the  conventions  of  a  constitution, 
meaning  those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  result 
of  custom  and  of  general  agi-eement,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  law  of  the  constitution,  which 
is  embodied  in  statutes  or  in  Judicial  decisions. 
The  term  is  also  employed  in  a  technical  sense, 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  in  military 
affairs,  with  the  signification  of  treaty  or  agree- 
ment respecting  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions or  the  relations  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  one  another. 

In  the  political  sense,  the  term  'convention' 
signifies  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  people  of  a  State  or  the 
members  of  a  political  party,  for  other  purposes 
than  the  regular  functions  of  government.  Thus, 
a  regular  legislative  body  is  not  a  convention, 
though  the  t«rm  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Joint  meetings  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  State 
Legislature  when  convened  for  tlie  formal  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  constitute  a  convention,  whether 
acting  Jointly  or  severally,  if  assembled  without 
authority  of  law.  This  was  the  character  of  the 
two  'convention  Parliaments.'  as  they  were  called, 
which  met  in  lOOO  to  restore  Charles  II.  to 
the  throne,  and  in  1089  to  alter  the  succession 
from  the  House  of  Stuart  to  William  and  llary. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  illegal  and  revolution- 
ary acts  performed  were  afterwards  validated 
and  confirmed  by  regular  acts  of  Parliament. 
Of  a  similar  character  was  the  convention  by 
which  the  first  French  Repidjlic  was  declared  in 
1792,  and  under  which  the  Revolution  was  car- 
ried on  till  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
in  1795. 

CoxsTiTUTiOJJAi,  Conventions.  The  fact  that 
conventions  may  be  made  up  of  delegates  repre- 
t.enting  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  State, 
and  chosen  specifically  to  represent  the  popular 
will  in  a  particular  matter,  has  made  them  a 
favorite  instrument  for  framing  a  new  scheme 
of  government  or  for  amending  an  old  one.  The 
convention  is  thus  a  more  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  with  a  higher  and  more  im- 
perative mandate  than  the  legislature.  There 
has  been  only  one  national  constitutional  con- 
vention in  the  United  States — that  which  framed 
the  Constitution ;  but  the  high  character  of  this 
assemblage,  the  patriotic  spirit  and  wisdom 
which  animated  it.  and  the  astonishing  success 
which  has  attended  its  labors,  have  made  it  the 
immortal  type  of  sUch  gatherings.     In  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  its  iiipmbcrs  are  revered  as  the  'Fathers 
of  the  Constitution.' 

Tins  convention  met,  jjursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  Congress,  in  Philadeli)liia,  on  the  I-lth  of 
]\Iay,  17S7,  to  frame  nieasuri'S  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  and  elheient  jjoverument ; 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  George  \\'ashing- 
ton.  it  completed  its  labors  on  the  17th  of 
Sejitember.  It  iuehuled  most  of  the  men  of  au- 
thority and  inlluenee  in  the  country,  among  them 
such  \v<dl-kno\vn  figures  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  .James  iladison,  Roger  Sher- 
man, Kobert  jMorris.  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Rufus 
King,  and  all  but  one  (Rhode  Island)  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  were  represented 
in  its  deliberations  and  in  the  final  vote 
by  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
Constitution  (art.  v.)  provides  for  its  owii 
amendment  by  the  process  of  a  convention 
called  upon  the  demand  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States :  but  the  greater  ease  and  simplicity 
of  the  alternative  method,  of  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  several  States  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  has  caused  the 
lattei'  method  to  be  preferred.  See  Constitu- 
tion OF  THE  United  States. 

In  the  States  composing  the  American  Union, 
however,  the  convention  method  of  amending 
their  constitutions  has  usually  been  followed. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  for  the  Legislature 
to  call  a  convention  to  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
electors,  and  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
results  of  its  work  to  the  Legislature,  and  then  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  In  many  cases  the 
pi-oposed  amendments  are  submitted  directly  to 
the  people,  without  previous  reference  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  at  least  one  recent  case  (ilis- 
sissippi,  1890)  an  amended  constitution  was 
promulgated  and  put  into  effect  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  framed  it,  without 
rafiflcation  by  the  people  or  the  Legislature, 
Doxibtlpss  such  amendment,  by  convention  only, 
is  valid,  if  the  powers  of  that  body  are  not  limit- 
ed by  the  statute  calling  it  into  existence.  But 
where  the  Legislature,  in  calling  a  convention, 
prescribes  for  the  submission  of  its  conclusions 
to  the  Legislature  or  the  people,  or  both,  for 
ratification,  the  amendments  do  not  acquire  the 
force  of  law  until  such  ratification  has  been  had. 
See  .lameson.  Treatise  on  Coiistilutional  Conven- 
tions   (4th  ed.,  Boston,   1887). 

Political  Con\-ention.  A  gathering  of  dele- 
gates representing  a  political  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  in  nomination  the  candidate  of 
that  iiarty  for  an  elective  office.  The  method  of 
holding  elections  is  earefully  regulated  by  statute 
in  all  communities  in  which  public  offices  are 
filled  by  popular  vote,  but  the  method  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  such  offices  is  usually  left  to 
the  initiative  of  the  voter.  Under  the  party 
system  which  prevails  in  most  popular  govern- 
ments, the  process  by  which  candidates  are  se- 
lected and  placed  in  nomination  is  usually  super- 
vised by  the  party  organizations  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  election.  In  Great  Britain  candidates 
for  Parliament  are  named  by  cnnuuittees  com- 
posed of  party  leaders,  and  in  the  early  history 
of  the  United  Stat^^s  the  necessai^'  leadership 
was  supplied  by  party  committees  in  Congress. 
Nominations  for  the  Presidency  were  made  in 
this  way  until  1824.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  nominations  for  elective  offices  in 


tlie  I'nited  States,  whether  gieat  or  small,  are 
made  by  the  primary  and  convention  systems. 
The  primarj-  is  the  meeting  of  the  electors  them- 
selves, at  which  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions are  chosen.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  system  is  more  complicated,  the  voters 
at  the  primaries  choosing  delegates  lo  local  con- 
ventions, and  these,  in  their  turn,  electing  dele- 
gates t<)  represent  the  party  in  State  or  national 
conventions.  The  enormous  extension  of  this 
system  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ease  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  lends  itself  to  partisan 
control  of  elections,  and  thus  of  the  maeliinery 
of  government.  It  luis  doubtless  done  nuich  to 
build  up  the  system  of  party  domimition  and 
the  power  of  the  great  jiarty  leaders.  The  i)arty 
organization,  controlling  the  primaries,  makes 
U])  a  convention  of  its  partisans  and  de])endents, 
and  tlvus  dictates  the  nominaliojis  for  ollice,  leav- 
ing to  the  voter  no  choice  but  that  of  su]  (port- 
ing or  rejecting  the  candidate  of  his  part_v.  Then, 
when  the  party  organization  of  city,  county,  or 
State,  through  a  refinement  of  these  metliods, 
becomes  wholly  subservient  to  one  man,  we  have 
the  "boss'  system  as  it  exists  and  flourishes  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  In  some  of 
the  States  attempts  have  been  made  to  render 
the  primaries  and  conventions  more  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  body  of  the  voters  by  statutory 
regulation  of  the  nominating  machinery,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  providing  for  inde- 
pendent nominations  without  the  employment  of 
)>rimaries  and  conventions,  but  thus  far  with- 
out much  success.  The  political  convention  con- 
tinues, and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  usual  and 
favorite  method  of  procuring  nominations  for 
office. 

National  conventions — for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for-  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States — were  first  held  about 
seventy  years  ago.  The  Anti-llasonic  Party 
(1828-32)  was  the  first  political  party  to  per- 
fect the  national-convention  system,  and  that 
party  held  the  first  national  convention  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1832.  Both  factions 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  Party  had,  how- 
ever, held  nominating  conventions  that  were  not 
national  nor  systematically  rejiresentative  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1824  and  1S28.  The  col- 
lapse of  tlie  Congressional  luiminating  caucus  in 
the  campaign  of  1824  hastened  the  development 
of  the  convention  system.  Political  conventions, 
like  most  other  representative  bodies,  usually 
reach  their  conclusions  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  present.  The  national  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  Piirty,  however,  are  governed 
by  a  peculiar  rule,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  a  candidate  in  order  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. Another  practice,  peculiar  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Democratic  Party  in  nominating  its 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency, is  the  'unit  rule,'  as  it  is  called,  under 
which  certain  State  conventions  bind  the  dele- 
gates of  those  States  in  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
delegation  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  its  members. 

Although  the  principal  business  of  political 
conventions  is  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
office,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  .\merican  polit- 
ical development,  become  the  councils  of  the 
great  parties,  and  in  and  by  them  the  principles 
of  political  action  are  formulated  and  declared. 
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The  'platforms,'  as  they  are  called,  adopted  at 
(State  and  national  conventions,  constitute  the 
tleclarations  of  policy  of  the  parties  making 
thcui,  upon  which  they  seek  the  verdict  of  the 
people  at  the  ensuing  election.  This  declaration 
of  principles  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  political  conventions,  and  often 
fon.stitutus  the  principal  part  of  tlicir  work. 
See  Election;  Nomination;  Political  Pabty. 
Consult  Biyce,  The  American  Commonipealth  (ed. 
1895). 

CONVENTION,  National  (Fr.  convention 
natioiHilc) .  The  third  assembly  of  the  deputies 
of  the  French  people  chosen  after  1789,  and  the 
on";  which  assumed  the  government  of  France 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1792.  After 
the  Legislative  Assembly  had  decreed  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  King,  August  10,  1792,  it  voted  the 
election  of  a  National  Convention,  which  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  September  21,  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Its  first  act  was  to  declare  the  abolition  of  the 
■cingship.  and  to  make  France  a  republic.  Upon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  King.  Through  the  support  of  excited 
mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  Party  became  pre- 
dominant in  the  Convention,  where,  from  the 
elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Mountain.  (See  Mon- 
tagnakds.)  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  created  by 
this  party.  The  Girondists  (q.v. ),  at  first  a 
I)owerful  party,  were  destroyed,  many  of  them 
perishing  by  the  guillotine:  and  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, thoroughly  democratic,  was  adopted  August 
10,  1793.  Its  operation,  however,  was  suspended 
until  peace  should  he  restored.  Meanwhile  the 
rulers  in  the  Convention  displayed  marvelous 
energy,  almost  a  million  citizens  lieing  placed 
under  arms,  and  immense  supplies  of  military 
stores  being  raised  by  means  of  continual  requisi- 
tions. By  order  of  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, thousands  of  its  political  opponents  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  number  who  died  by 
the  guillotine  increased  daily  lioth  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  In  the  end  the  National 
Convention  became  subject  to  the  dictatorial 
power  of  Eobespierre,  and  independent  opinion 
\\as  no  longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction ; 
the  Jacobins  were  suppressed ;  and  finally,  the 
remnant  of  the  Convention,  after  concluding 
peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself, 
October  26,  1795,  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new 
Constitution,  which  placed  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  the  Directory  (q.v.).  During  its 
long  lease  of  life  the  National  Convention  had 
passed  over  eight  thousand  decrees  and  acts,  and 
had  set  into  motion  forces  which  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
Consult  Barante,  Histoire  de  la  convention  no- 
tionnle  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1851-53).  See  Fbance; 
Danton  :  HEtiERT;  Marat;  Robespierre;  etc. 

CONVENTIONAL.  In  art,  a  term  which 
indicates  that  a  work  has  been  produced  in  ac- 
cordance, not  with  the  absolute  principles  of 
beaut}'  in  form  and  color,  but  with  the 
theories  and  rules  concerning  forms  and  colors 
which  chance  to  prevail  at  a  given  time 
or  in  a  given  country  or  social  class.  An  ar- 
tist who  adheres  too  rigidly  to  such  rules 
is  said  to  be  conventional.  The  term  is  also 
used  to  describe  representations  of  natural  ob- 


jects; as,  for  example,  leaves  which  are  not 
strictly  true  to  nature.  Such  representations  are 
frequently  used  for  decorative  efFect,  and  the 
objects  are  said  to  be  conventionalized. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT.  A  Brit- 
ish term  for  a  Parliament  convened  without  royal 
authority.  The  English  sovereign  has  a  vested 
prerogative  in-  the  assembling  of  Parliaments, 
hut  when  the  Cro\vn  is  in  abevance  convention 
Parliaments  meet — as  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  (1060),  and  when  William  and  Mary 
were  offered  the  sovereignty'  after  James  II.  had 
fled  the  kingdom  (1689).  The  acts  of  such  Par- 
liaments are  subsequently  ratified  by  a  Parlia- 
ment summoned  in  due  form. 

CONVERGENCE.      See  Series. 

CONVERSANO,  kon'vcr-sa'n6.  A  city  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  Province  of  Bari,  situated 
en  an  eminence  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  5  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  ( Map :  Italy.  M  7 ) .  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a 
nunnery,  and  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Acquaviva.  A  trade  in  wine,  oil.  flax, 
cotton,  and  almonds  is  carried  on.  Population 
(commune),   in   1881.   11.890;   in   1901,   13,685. 

CONVERSAZIONE,  kon'ver-sa'tse-o'na.  (It., 
conversation ) .  A  gathering  for  social  purposes 
and  conversation,  where  amateurs  and  others 
may  meet  for  interchange  of  ideas  on  literature, 
art,  or  science. 

CONVERSION  (Lat.  connersio,  from  conver- 
tere,  to  turn,  from  com-,  together  -f-  vertere,  to 
turn;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  vrutfti,  Skt. 
vart,  to  turn,  Goth,  wairpan,  AS.  treor\>an,  OHG., 
Ger.  uerdcn,  to  become).  In  logic,  the  transposi- 
tion of  subject  and  predicate  in  a  proposition — 
e.g.  "No  S  is  P"  becomes  by  conversion  "No  P  is 
S."  Conversion  is  simjile  when  no  other  change  is 
made  in  the  original  proposition  than  the  trans- 
position of  subject  and  predicate.  It  is  limited 
or  accidental  {per  accidens)  when  the  quantity 
of  the  proposition  is  reduced  from  universality 
to  particularity — e.g.  "All  S  is  P"  becomes  by 
limited  conversion  "Some  P  is  S."  Simple  con- 
version here  would  be  unwarranted.  Conversion 
is  6)/  contraposition  when  it  is  preceded  by  ob- 
version  (q.v.).  The  proposition  obtained  by  con- 
version is  called  the  converse  of  the  original  prop- 
osition.    See  Looic. 

CONVERSION.  As  a  term  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  the 
powers  of  the  true  owner  over  goods  or  personal 
property.  The  act  of  conversion  may  consist 
either  in  the  destruction  of  the  property,  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  it  to  a  third  person,  or  the  use 
of  it  as  owner.  For  example,  a  person  converts 
tne  horse  of  another  by  wrongfully  shooting  it; 
an  auctioneer  or  agent  for  B  converts  the  furni- 
ture of  A  by  selling  it  as  the  property  of  B, 
although  he  may  believe  that  it  is  B's  property; 
a  manufacturer  converts  A's  cotton  or  wool 
when  he  makes  it  into  cloth,  even  though  in  good 
faith  he  thinks  the  cotton  or  wool  is  his  own;  a 
person  who  wrongfully  draws  out  a  gallon  of 
liquor  from  a  cask  and  fills  up  the  cask  with 
water  converts  the  entire  quantity.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  converter  wrongfully  assumes  the 
dominion  over  the  property  of  a  true  owner,  and 
exercises  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  owner. 
The  mere  loss  of  property  by  a  carrier,  or  its 
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deterioration  because  of  careless  storage  bv  a 
■nMreboiiseman,  is  not  conversion,  as  neither  car- 
rier nor  wareliousonian  in  such  case  exercises  an 
act  of  ownership  over  it. 

The  common-law  action  by  the  owner  against 
the  converter  was  that  of  trover  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  the  French  trouver,  to  find,  because  the 
declaration  contained  an  averment  that  the  de- 
fendant had  found  the  property  and  had  there- 
after converted  it  to  his  own  use.  This  aver- 
ment, being  in  mo.st  cases  fictitious,  is  no  longer 
employed,  and  the  action  is  now  spoken  of  as 
that  of  conversion  rather  than  of  trover. 

The  amount  of  damages  recoverable  in  an 
action  of  this  kind  is  generally  the  value  of 
the  plaintitt"s  interest  in  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion.  Whether  the  defendant 
has  the  right  to  reduce  damages  by  tendering 
the  property  to  the  plaintiff  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  courts  in  this  country  are  not  agreed. 
Vpon  principle  it  would  seem  he  has  no  such 
right.  In  case  the  pi'operty  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  converter,  the  owner  has  the  option  of  re- 
claiming or  of  suing  for  damages.  If  he  resorts 
to  the  latter  alternative,  obtains  judgment,  and 
collects  it,  the  title  to  the  converted  property 
vests  in  the  defendant.  But  neither  in  England 
nor  in  this  country  does  title  vest  in  the  defend- 
ant without  the  plaintifl'"s  assent,  unless  the 
judgment  is  satisfied.  See  Tort;  and  consult 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

Conrcrsion  of  properly  in  equity  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  common-law  tort,  which 
we  have  been  considering.  In  equity,  real  prop- 
erty is  treated  as  converted  into  personalty,  and 
personal  property  into  realty,  where  the  owner 
has  properly  expressed  his  intention  that  such 
an  alteration  should  take  place.  Land  may  be 
converted  into  the  purchase  money,  in  equity,  by 
a  contract  to  sell ;  it  may  be  converted  into  per- 
sonalty, also,  by  a  devise  in  a  will  to  sell  it  and 
distribute  the  proceeds.  As  equitable  conver- 
sion works  a  radical  change  in  the  legal  char- 
acter and  the  devolution  of  property,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owner  to  eli'eet  such  a  conversion 
must  be  clearly  manifested. 

The  conversion  of  land  into  personalty  is  also 
brought  about  in  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  bankru]its  or  of  intestates,  generally 
under  statutory  provisions.  The  land  is  sold 
by  trustees  or  administrators,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts.  Conversion  is 
applied,  by  some  authorities,  to  the  change  of 
partnership  debts,  with  the  consent  of  creditors, 
into  the  debts  of  one  partner,  or  the  change  of 
a  partner's  debts  into  those  of  the  firm.  See 
EQt^TY:  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

CONVERTER.  A  device  used  in  metallurgy, 
and  consisting  of  a  receptacle  holding  iron  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  steel.  It  is  a  vessel 
usually  of  spherical  shape,  lined  with  fire-clay, 
the  bottom  having  numerous  holes  through  which 
a  powerful  blast  is  driven  during  the  process. 
From  this  vessel  the  liquid  steel  is  poured  into 
molds.  The  converter  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  which  is  described  at 
length  under  Iron  and  Steel.  The  apparatus 
is  also  emploved  in  copper-melting.     See  Copper. 

CONVEX.'    Sec  Concave. 

CONVEYANCE  (from  convey,  OF.  eonveier, 
conroier,  Fr.  eovroyer.  from  ML.  conviare,  to  ac- 
company, from  com-,  together  +  via,  way;  con- 


nected with  Ijith.  weza,  wagon-track,  Skt.  vaha, 
road,  Goth,  ir-ig.t,  OHG.  wee,  Ger.  weg,  AS.  weg, 
Kngl.  icay,  from  Lat.  vehere,  Skt.  vali,  to  carry). 
The  technical  term  for  a  transfer  of  real 
]>roperty  the  ivord  having  in  law-  retained 
its  earlier  English  meaning  of  a  transfer, 
or  passing,  of  a  thing  from  one  to  an- 
other. It  comprehends  all  manner  of  trans- 
fers—  whether  by  livery  of  seizin,  judgment 
of  law,  or  deed — whereby  any  inti^rest  in 
land  is  vested  in  another,  but  it  is  strictly 
applicable  only  to  transfers  inter  vivos,  and 
does  not  include  devises  of  land  by  will,  or  tjie 
devolution  of  an  estate  upon  the  heir  by  descent, 
or  to  the  husband  and  wife  of  their  curtesy  and 
dower,  or  to  the  State  of  its  right  by  escheat  or 
forfeiture;  neither  does  it  include  involuntary 
transfers  of  property,  as  by  bankruptcy,  the 
creation  of  judgment  or  statutory  liens,  etc.  It 
is,  thus,  a  term  of  much  narrower  signification 
than  alienation,  and  somewhat  more  restricted 
than  common  assurance,  though  it  is  much  wider 
than  the  term  grant,  as  it  includes  transfers  of 
interests  which  do  not  require,  or  which  cannot 
be  effected  by,  that  process.  A  lease  for  years, 
even  though  made  by  parol,  is  a  convej'ance, 
and  so  is  a  mortgage,  a  declaration  of  trust,  a 
marriage  settlement,  the  creation  of  a  power 
affecting  land,  etc.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  transfer  of  title  to  vessels,  but  not  to  the 
alienation  of  other  species  of  personal  property. 
The  general  substitution  of  written  for  parol 
and  ceremonial  transfers  of  land,  effected  bv  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  {29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  1676)",  has 
made  the  term  conveyance  one  of  common  appli- 
cation to  the  instrument  of  transfer,  as  well  as 
to  the  transaction  itself. 

The  difficult  and  technical  character  of  the 
law  of  real  property  appears  at  its  worst  in  the 
complicated  processes  whicli  have  from  time  to 
time  been  developed  for  transferring  such  prop- 
erty. The  earlier  methods  of  the  common-law 
system  depended  for  their  efficacy  largely  on  the 
notoriety  of  the  transaction,  the  feoffment,  or 
livery  of  seizin,  being  a  public  ceremonial,  and 
the  subsequently  devised  processes  of  'levying  a 
fine'  and  'suffering  a  recovery'  being  attended 
with  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings.  These 
'notorious'  conveyances,  as  they  were  termed, 
have  in  modem  times  given  place  to  more  con- 
venient modes  of  transfer,  which  are  called 
'secret'  conveyances.  This  salutary  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  general  substitution 
of  wTitten  deeds  of  transfer,  which  take  effect 
upon  delivery,  for  the  older  and  more  formal 
methods,  and  the  form  and  style  of  these  deeds, 
formerly  in  the  highest  degree  technical  and 
complicated,  have  in  recent  years  been  greatly 
simi)lified  by  statute.  The  general  prevalence 
of  registry  acts  and  of  the  practice  of  recording 
in  the  LTnited  States  does  not  affect  the  secret 
character  of  the  conveyance,  as  such,  this  being 
complete  upon  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  the  object 
of  the  recording  being  only  to  guard  against 
a  subsequent  fraudulent  transfer  of  the  same 
property. 

The  earlier  modes  of  conveyance  at  the  com- 
mon law,  besides  their  notoriety,  and  in  part  as 
a  consequence  thereof,  had  the  extraordinary 
operation  of  transferring  a  greater  estate  in  the 
land  than  the  transferrer  himself  had.  That  is 
to  say,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  might  by  feoff- 
ment convey   the   premises   in   fee   simple   to   a 
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stranger.  It  is  tnie  the  fee  thus  conveyed  was 
a  defeasible  one;  but  it  placed  the  landlord — 
reversioner  or  remainderman — in  the  situation 
of  a  disseizee,  and  forced  him  into  the  disad- 
vantageous position  of  a  plaintiff  seeking  to  re- 
cover his  land  from  one  ^^•ho  claimed  it  under 
a  notorious  public  conveyance.  This  was  called 
a  ■tortious,'  or  wrongful,  conveyance,  and  the 
term  tortious  was  thus  applied  to  all  the  earlier 
modes  of  alienation  which  possessed  this  curi- 
ous power.  Conveyances  by  deed,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  never  been  attended  with  these  con- 
seguences,  have  never  possessed  a  tortious  opera- 
tion, and  have,  therefore,  been  distinguished  as 
'innocent'  conveyances.  Whatever  they  may  pur- 
port to  do,  they  pass  only  such  interest  as  the 
grantor  can  lawfully  convey.  All  modes  of  con- 
veyance are  now  of  this  character,  the  older 
conve\'anccs  and  the  tortious  effect  of  them  hav- 
ing been  done  away  with,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  UniLed  State's,  by  statute.  A  curious  sur- 
vival of  this  obsolete 'and  discredited  doctrine 
appears  in  the  modern  American  doctrine  of  con- 
veyance by  estoppel  (q.v.).  Notwithstanding  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  recent 
years  in  the  substitution  of  secret  for  notorious 
conveyances  and  the  simplification  of  the  former, 
the  conveyance  of  land  continues  to  be  a  much 
more  cumbrous,  uncertain,  and  expensive  opera- 
tion than  the  transfer  of  personal  property. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  these  objections  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  two  species  of  property  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  several  of  the  United  States  and 
in  some  of  the  British  colonies  different  systems 
for  achieving  these  objects  have  been  adopted 
and  are  now  on  trial.  These  will  be  explained 
under  the  titles  Land  Transfer:  Registration 
OF  Title.  See  the  several  titles  of  the  various 
modes  of  transfer  referred  to  in  this  article,  and 
in  addition.  Alienation;  Con^-eyancing ;  Title; 
Warranty  ;  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. 

CONVEYANCING.  The  act  or  art  of  pre- 
paring the  deeds  or  instruments  used  for  the 
transference  of  property  from  one  person  to 
another.  As  such  writings  not  only  form 
the  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  pos- 
sessing or  claiming  possession  of  property,  but 
do  in  themselves  constitute  the  title  there- 
to, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  conveyancer  employed  to  prepare  them 
should  be  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  have  the  skill  required  to  frame  them 
in  such  a  form  as  clearly  to  express  and  attain 
the  object  intended.  In  the  early  stages  of  so- 
ciety there  is  no  call  for  the  profession  of  a 
conveyancer;  property  is  held  in  right  of  occu- 
pancy, without  any  written  title,  and  even  lands 
are  convej'ed  from  one  to  anotlier  without  writing, 
the  new  owner  being  usually  put  in  possession 
in  presence  of  witnesses  called  for  the  purpose, 
by  some  symbolical  form,  such  as  the  delivery  of 
earth  and  twigs. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  the  symboli- 
cal mode  of  transferring  title  prevailed  (Ruth 
iv.  7 ) .  But  they  subseqiiently  developed  a  much 
more  artistic  system  of  conveyancing,  making 
use  of  all  the  snfegu.ards  that  are  used  in  modern 
times — viz.  writing,  witnesses,  subscribing,  seal- 
ing, and  recording  the  documents  {Jer.  xxxii. 
9-12).  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  early  trans- 
fers of  property,  whether  land  or  goods,  were  of 


a  ceremonial  character.  Later,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  property  capable  of  transfer  by  a 
simpler  process  (res  nee  inancipi)  and  such  as 
could  be  eU'ectually  transferred  only  by  the  older 
and  more  formal  method  (7-es  maneipi}.  It  was 
not  until  Justinian's  reign  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  property  was  abol- 
ished and  a  simple  form  of  conveyance  made 
sufficient  for  both. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  conveyancing  has 
no  application  to  the  various  modes  by  which 
the  title  to  chattels  is  transferred.  These  proc- 
esses have  almost  always  been  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  do  not  even  to-day  usually  call 
for  expert  knowledge  or  for  elaborate  writings 
to  render  them  safe  and  effective.  It  is  to  the 
feudal  system  of  land  tenures,  and  to  the  com- 
plexities and  refinements  which  it  introduced 
into  the  simple  notion  of  ownership,  that  we  owe 
the  ditllculties  and  dangers  which  attend  the 
transfer  of  title  to  land  at  the  present  time.  As 
the  feudal  system  nowhere  exercised  a  stronger 
and  more  persistent  influence  than  in  England,  so 
there  is  no  coimtry  in  Europe  in  which  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  is  as  complicated  and  precarious 
an  undertaking  as  it  is  in  that  country  and  in 
most  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  number  and 
variety  of  estates  and  other  interests  which  may 
exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same 
parcel  of  land,  and  the  diversitj-  of  circum- 
stances under  which  these  varied  interests  may 
arise,  may  be  transferred  and  extinguished,  have 
combined  to  make  conveyancing  one  of  the  most 
technical  and  difficult  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  England  it  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  special  branch  of  lawyers 
who  are  known  as  conveyancers.  In  the  United 
States  the  process  of  specialization  has  not  gone 
so  far  as  that,  the  business  of  conveyancing  being 
still  for  the  most  jjart  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large. 

The  )irocess  through  which  the  conveyancer 
must  go  may  be  briefly  described.  He  has 
first  to  make  a  careful  search  of  the  publig 
records  and  from  these  to  prepare  an  ab- 
stract (q.v.)  of  the  title  to  the  Land  in 
question.  He  must  then  examine  with  the 
greatest  care  all  of  the  documents  consti- 
tuting the  chain  of  title,  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  validity  and  sufficiency.  He  will 
then  be  prejiared  to  draw  up  the  appropriate 
document  to  effect  the  transfer  desired — which 
may  be  a  deed  of  trust,  a  marriage  settlement, 
a  grant  of  the  lands,  or  a  last  will  and  testament. 
In  England,  where  no  system  of  general  regis- 
tration of  land  titles  is  in  force,  the  conveyancer 
has  recourse  to  the  original  documents  of  title, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  transferred 
with  the  land. 

The  complexity,  uncertainty,  and  expense  of 
the  old  method  of  conveyancing  have  long  called 
for  radical  reform.  In  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada,  land  transfer  reform 
associations  exist,  and  are  vigorously  pushing 
for  legislation  in  this  direction:  something  has 
already  been  achieved,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Few  even  of  professional  conveyancers 
would  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Duke  of  'Marlborough  in  the  Fortinrihth/ 
Pevieip,  that  heretofore  "in  every  country  the 
theory  of  the  land  laws  has  depended  on  the  fact 
that  iand  was  never  intended  to  be  dealt  with  by- 
free  commerce  and  barter,  and  its  sale  and  ex- 
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ehange  haVe  at  all  times  been  surrounded  with 
legal  difficulties  of  everj'  description."  As  prop- 
erty is  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  por- 
tions, and  as  the  number  of  con\'eyances  which 
make  up  the  chain  of  title  to  a  piece  of  real 
estate  continually  increases,  the  dilfieulty  and 
cost  of  establishing  a  clear  title  becomes  more 
and  more  burdensome.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
given  by  a  New  York  newspaper,  which  points 
out  that  when  the  famous  Jumcl  estate  in  New 
York  was  disposed  of,  it  was  divided  into  1383 
pieces  and  sold  to  over  300  buyers;  each  of  these 
liad  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  search  carefully 
through  every  old  deed,  mortgage,  and  record 
relating  to  the  entire  property,  picking  them  out 
from  3500  volumes  of  deeds  and  mortgages  in 
the  office  of  the  New  Y'ork  Registrar;  here  it  is 
clear  that  299  out  of  300  parts  of  the  total 
labor  and  expense  were  wasted.  The  same  writer 
asserts  that  in  New  Y'ork  City  the  amount  thus 
expended  is  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  property  transferred,  and  that  at  least 
half  of  this  is  unnecessary  waste.  So  great  has 
the  task  of  searching  and  verifying  titles  become 
in  New  Y'ork  and  other  large  cities  that  land- 
title  giiarantce  companies  have  been  formed, 
which  insure  purchasers  and  mortgagees  against 
Haws  in  titles;  the  companies  make  a  business 
of  searching  records,  and  sometimes  have  elabo- 
rate analyses  and  abstracts  of  real  estate  records, 
costing  them  many  scores  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  convey- 
ancing generally  adopted  is  that  by  deeds  of 
grant,  or  bargain  and  sale;  many  States  have 
enacted  statutes  simplif.ving  the  old  method,  and 
several  prescribe  an  exact  form  of  deed,  defining 
the  legal  effect  of  the  specific  words  of  con- 
veyancing, limiting,  conditioning,  and  so  on.  It 
follows  that  the  laws  of  the  States  are  not  uni- 
form, but  the  essentials  of  a  conveyance  by  deed 
are  practically  the  same,  requiring  that  it  be  in 
writing,  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantors,  be 
acknowledged  before  a  notary  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  the  statutes,  and  be  actually  deliv- 
ered. The  direction  which  all  present  agitation 
for  reform  in  conveyancing  is  taking  is  that 
pointed  out  by  the  success  of  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem of  Australia.  The  main  principle  in  that 
system  is  the  registration  of  titles  as  distin- 
guished from  the  registration  of  deeds.  It  was 
introduced  first  in  South  Australia  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Robert  Torrens,  was 
eminently  successful  practically,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
Under  it  the  ownership  passes  only  on  the  filing, 
in  the  proper  registry  office,  of  the  title ;  thus  the 
actual  transfer  and  the  public  notice  of  it  are 
simultaneous,  and  the  I'ecords  of  the  office  cannot 
be  impeached  by  flaws  in  the  conveyance  itself, 
nor  can  a  purchaser  be  deceived  by  the  existence 
of  a  deed  not  recorded  and  of  ^^■hich  he  could  have 
no  knowledge.  The  system  of  registration  is  a 
very  simple  one;  a  special  folio  of  the  record  is 
devoted  to  a  single  piece  of  land,  and  there  in 
one  place  and  together  are  recorded  all  trans- 
fers and  transactions  affecting  the  title  of  that 
piece  of  land  or  forming  a  charge  on  it:  and,  we 
repeat,  \he  title  to  that  land  can  shift  only  upon 
the  registration  itself.  The  Government  holds 
to  the  land-owner  under  this  system  much  the 
same  relation  that  a  corporation  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  registered  stock  holds  to  the  purchaser 


thereof — that  is,  the  transfer  of  such  stock  cer- 
tificates is  made  on  the  books  of  the  company 
and  takes  ciTect  only  upon  new  entry  therein. 
Under  the  Torrens  system  a  'INIaster  of  Titles'  is 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  trans- 
fer is  regular  and  is  properly  executed.  A  guar- 
antee fund  is  established  by  the  State  to  com- 
])ensate  any  persons  injured  by  errors  of  any 
kind.  But  the  percentage  of  claims  made  from 
the  guarantee  fund  to  the  value  of  the  property 
involved  has  been  very  small — less,  it  is  said, 
than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent. 
The  great  merit  of  this  system  is  that,  once 
established,  it  makes  title  certain  and  absolute, 
and  obviates  research  in  ancient  conveyances. 
No  doubt  there  is  exjiensc  and  difficulty  in  chang- 
ing from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  convey- 
ancing, but  the  results  attained  are  great.  In 
Canada  the  system  has  been  tried — though  in  a 
limited  and  imperfect  form — in  Toronto,  and 
there  is  a  strong  agitation  for  its  universal 
adoption  vmder  a  compulsory  law.  In  England 
a  Land  Transfer  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  in 
187.3  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  passed,  but  in  a  nmti- 
lated  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  form ;  in 
1882  a  second  act  was  passed  simplifying  the  art 
of  conveyancing  and  leading  the  way  toward  a 
general  reform;  in  1889  Lord  Salisbur.y's  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  bill  making  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem compulsory,  which  was  defeated  only  after 
its  third  reading  and  by  a  veiy  small  majority. 
It  seems  probable  that  such  a  reform  liill  will 
pass  before  many  years.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  an  act  was  passed  and  went  into  cfTect  in 
Januaiy,  1891,  which  provided  for  a  reformed  or 
block  scheme  of  indexing  conveyances  to  supplant 
the  old  system  of  consecutive  registration  of 
deeds  indexed  only  by  the  names  of  the  parties 
thereto.  This  is  also  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  Torrens  system  of  registration  and  transfer 
by  titles.  The  Torrens  system  has  been  adopted 
in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  several  other 
States. 

Consult:  Leonard  A,  Jones,  Forms  in  Con- 
veyancing and  General  Forms  (5th  ed.,  Indian- 
apolis, 1899)  ;  Wolstenholme,  Forms  and  Prece- 
dents Adopted  for  Use  Under  tlie  Conveyancing 
Acts  (5th  ed.,  London,  1891);  Sheppard,  The 
Touchstone  of  Common  Asstirances,  etc.  (Anier. 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1840-41)  ;  Greenwood,  Manual 
of  the  Practices  of  Conveyancing  (8th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1S91);  Elphinstone,  Introduction  to  Con- 
vei/cincing  (5th  ed.,  London,  1900)  ;  Himter,  The 
Dominion   Conveyancer    (Toronto,   1893). 

CONVICT  (Sp.,  Port,  convicto..  from  Lat. 
convictus,  p.p,  of  convincere,  to  convict,  from 
com-,  together  +  vincere,  to  conquer) .  A  person 
found  guilty,  after  due  trial,  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense; in  general  use  applied  only  to  those  con- 
victed of  felony  or  serious  crimes,  not  to  those 
guilty  of  petty  offenses.  The  system  used  bya  coun- 
try  in  dealing  with  convicts  is  termed  the  con- 
vict system.  In  Euro|ie  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  criminals  were  cruel 
and  brutal.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Church 
a  system  of  fines  was  established  and  physical 
punishments  were  modified.  Later  it  became 
customary  to  transport  convicts  to  colonial  pos- 
sessions. England  transported  convicts  to  .4us- 
tralia  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  year  1900  marks  the  practical 
abandonment  of  transportation  by  all  civilized 
countries,  except  France,  where  it  is  a  secondary 
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feature  of  the  penal  system.  In  civilized  countries 
fines  and  imprisonment  are  the  customary  pun- 
ishments. In  Europe  the  prisoners  are  usually 
kept  apart  from  each  other;  in  America  more 
freedom  of  association  is  allowed.  For  economic 
and  moral  reasons,  prisoners  are  given  steadj'  em- 
ployment. Consult:  Driihms,  Tlie  Criminal:  His 
Personnel  and  Environment  (New  York,  1900)  ; 
Lombroso,  L'liomo  dclinquente  (Turin.  1896). 
See  Convict  Labor;  Penology;  Prisons. 

CONVICT  LABOR.  In  all  penitentiaries  the 
work  of  keeping  the  institution  in  good  order 
and  carrying  on  the  domestic  arrangements  is 
done  by  the  prisoners.  In  addition,  repairs  and 
improvements,  such  as  constructing  new  build- 
ings, is  often  done  by  inmates  under  expert 
direction.  This  would  not  furnish  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  keep  the  prisoners  occupied.  For 
the  sake  of  the  convict  as  well  as  for  the  pe- 
cuniary returns,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the 
prisoners  in  productive  enterprises.  In  America 
these  general  systems  prevail. 

In  the  lease  system  the  convicts  are  leased 
to  contractors  for  a  fixed  sum  and  period,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  care  and  safe- 
keeping of  the  convicts  devolving  upon  the  con- 
tractors. This  system  may  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  State,  but  it  tends  to  great  abuses  and  should 
be  abolished.  It  prevails  only  in  some  of  the 
Southern   States. 

The  contract  system  exists  in  two  forms.  In 
the  first  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  furnished 
to  contractors  for  a  fi.xed  sum,  the  contractors 
personally  directing  the  employment  in  the  insti- 
tution. Tlie  raw  material  and  machinery  are 
furnished  by  the  contractor,  though  in  some 
cases  the  State  furnishes  the  latter.  In  the 
second  forTn,  the  piece  -  price  system,  the  con- 
tractor furnishes  the  material  and  pays  a  stipu- 
lated price  for  the  finished  product.  The 
direction  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
prison  officials.  The  advantage  of  this  form  ia 
that  it  avoids  the  possibility  of  trouble  coming 
from  the  presence  in  the  institution  of  employers 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

The  contract  system  has  been  in  general  use. 
It  has  many  advantages.  The  industry  is  man- 
a.ged  by  experts  who  can  buy  and  sell  to  better 
advantage  than  can  the  warden,  who,  presum- 
ably, is  not  so  well  posted,  iloreover,  the  State 
is  not  subject  to  loss  because  of  gluts  in  the 
market  or  because  of  official  ignorance  or  du- 
plicity. It  necessitates  no  great  investment  in 
expensive  machinery.  It  has  furnished  steady 
employment  to  the  prisoners  and  has  reduced 
appreciably  the  net  cost  of  maintenance. 

There  are,  however,  serious  ojijeetions  to  the 
plan.  When  it  involves  the  presence  of  outside 
overseers  it  may  seriously  interfere  with  prison 
discipline.  From  an  educational  standpoint  the 
highly  developed  industry  interferes  with  the 
training  of  the  individvial  convict.  This  applies 
with  special  force  to  the  younger  prisoners. 
Employers  have  condemned  the  system  on  the 
ground  that  the  cheap  labor  gave  the  contractor 
an  unfair  advantage.  Labor  unions  have  objected 
because  they  felt  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
wages.  The  objections  have  weight.  While  the 
total  of  prison  labor  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
labor  of  the  country,  the  introduction  of  special 
industries  may  easily  depress  and  unfairly  com- 
pete with  similar  local  industries. 


For  these  reasons  the  contract  system  is  losing 
ground  and  is  giving  place  to  the  public-ac- 
count system.  The  State  furnishes  the  plant 
and  materials  and  conducts  the  entire  business 
through  its  officials.  Any  profits  go  to  the 
State,  and  any  loss  is  borne  by  it.  Products 
are  sold  upon  the  open  market,  or,  as  in  New 
York,  only  such  articles  may  be  made  as  will  be 
utilized  in  other  public  institutions,  or  in  the 
various  State  departments.  Under  this  system 
the  individual  prisoner  may  be  employed  as  seems 
for  his  best  interest.  Generally  speaking,  this 
plan  is  probably  the  best  yet  proposed.  It  tends, 
however,  to  infiuence  the  warden  to  strive  for 
financial  success  rather  than  for  the  upbuilding 
of  character,  and  opens  the  way  for  financial 
scandals.  It  does  not  avoid  competition  with 
free  labor.  If  the  New  York  plan  is  adopted 
there  should  be  a  central  liody  to  regulate  the 
industries  in  tlie  different  institutions,  that  there 
may  not  be  a  surfeit  of  certain  articles  and  a 
scarcity  of  others. 

Penologists  now  advocate  manual  and  technical 
training,  particularly  for  the  younger  men.  They 
agree  that  this  system,  though  more  ex])ensive, 
will  in  the  end  yield  far  larger  returns  to  so- 
ciety than  the  present  industries.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  employment  of  convicts  in  pub- 
lie  enterprises,  such  as  road-making,  would  be 
profitable.  Experience  has  not  confirmed  this 
view,  and  such  employment  is  now  considered 
advantageous  only  under  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances. Consult:  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission Report  on  Prison  Labor  (Washington, 
1900)  ;  Proceedings  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion (Pittsburg,  1898,  1899);  Henderson,  In- 
trodu-ction  to  Study  of  Dependents,  Defectives, 
and  Driinquents  (Boston.  1893) .  See  Penology  : 
Criminology. 

CONVOCATION  (Lat.  convocatio,  from  cx)n- 
vocare,  to  call  together,  from  com-,  together  -\- 
vocare,  to  call,  from  vox,  voice).  An  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  analo- 
gous in  many  respects  to  Parliament,  at  the 
same  time  with  which  it  usually  meets.  As  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  English  institutions, 
it  is  of  great  interest,  being  in  some  shape  per- 
haps older  than  Parliament,  into  which  attempts 
were  made  to  incorporate  it  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  Convocation  for- 
merly exercised  the  right  of  enacting  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  and  also  of  voting  subsidies  to 
the  Crown;  but  the  former  right  was  greatly 
restricted  under  Henry  VIII.  and  by  later  acts 
of  Parliament,  while  the  latter  was  abandoned 
in  1604,  since  which  time  the  clergy  have  been 
taxed  like  other  citizens.  Certain  convocations 
are  of  importance  in  the  history  of  both  Church 
and  State  in  England ;  in  particular  that  of 
1529.  which  est«ablished  the  royal  supremacy: 
tliat  of  1.562,  which  confirmed  the  Articles  of 
Religion;  that  of  1603,  which  enacted  an  im- 
portant body  of  canons:  and  that  of  1661,  which 
completed  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  factious  spirit  prevailed,  so  that  the 
sittings  of  the  Lower  House  were  distinguished 
by  contention  with  the  bishops.  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717,  and  not  again  assembled 
until  the  revival  of  Church  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century  caused  a  demand  for  the  renew-al  of  its 
sessions.  By  the  influence  of  Bishops  Wilber- 
force,  of  Oxford,  and   Philpotts,  of  Exeter,  the 
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Convocation  of  Canterbury  reassembled  in  1852 
and  that  of  York  in  1850,  since  wliich  time  their 
meetings  havt  been  rcijularly  held.  Kucli  jiruv- 
ince  has  a  convocation  of  its  own.  The  Upper 
House  13  composed  of  the  diocesan  bishops;  the 
Lower  of  bishops  suffragan,  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  certain  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy, 
known  as  proctors;  in.  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury they  are  elected  by  tlie  beneficed  clergy 
alone,  while  in  thav.  of  York  all  tlie  clergy  have 
a  vote,  sending  one  proctor  for  each  arch- 
deaconry. The  Lower  House  in  the  southern 
province  numbers  about  100  members,  in  the 
northern  about  80.  While  Convocation  has  no 
legislative  functions  nowadays,  its  discussions 
are  of  great  interest  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  'House  of  Laj'raen'  has  recently 
been  organized,  which,  while  not  constitutionally 
forming  a  part  of  Convocations,  discusses  similar 
topics  on  parallel  lines.  Consult:  TreVor,  The 
Convocations  of  the  Two  Provinces :  Their  Origin, 
Constitution,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding,  with  a 
Chapter  on  Their  Revival  (London,  1854)  ;  Lath- 
bury,  .1  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  i7-'/3  (London,  1842); 
Whitehead,  Church  Law   (London,  1872). 

In  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  term  Convo- 
cation is  applied  to  the  assembly  composed  of 
all  masters  of  arts,  non-resident  as  well  as 
resident,  which  finally  accepts  or  rejects  the 
statutes  which  liave  passed  the  narrower  govern- 
ing bodies,  the  Hebdomadal  Council  and  Con- 
gregation.    See  OxFono  University. 

CONVOL'VITLA'CE^  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  convolvulus,  bindweed,  from  eonvol- 
vere,  to  roll  together,  from  com-,  together 
+  volverc,  to  roll).  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  morning-glory  family.  They 
are  annuals  or  perennials,  many  are  twin- 
ing or  climbing  in  habit,  and  one  genus,  Cus- 
euta,  is  a  climbing  parasite.  (See  Dodder.) 
In  many  the  stems  contain  a  milky  juice,,  and 
some  have  tuberous  roots  which  are  of  economic 
value  as  furnishing  jalap,  scammony,  sweet 
potato  ( q.v. ) .  etc.  Some  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  flowers,  as  the  morning-glory  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  generally  alternate  and  without 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  five-parted  and  the  co- 
rolla with  a  five-lobed  and  plaited  limb  which  is 
usually  valvate,  sometimes  convolute.  The  sta- 
mens are  inserted  within  the  corolla,  alternating 
with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free  and  consists 
of  two,  rarely  more,  carpels  and  bears  two  or 
more  ovules.  The  fruit  ripens  into  a  berry,  nut, 
or  capsule.  This  order  is  closely  related  to  the 
Scrophulariacea;  and  Boraginacefe  (qq.v.).  The 
order  is  divided  into  Convolvuloideie,  which  are 
green  plants,  the  principal  genera  being  Dichon- 
dra,  Evolvulus,  Ipomoea.  Convolvulus,  and  Ery- 
eibe;  and  Cuscutoidea;  with  Cuscuta  as  the  only 
genus,,  the  species  of  which  are  leafless  parasites 
of  curious  habit. 

CONVOL'VULTJS  (Lat.,  bindweed),  or  Bind- 
WEEn.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulacefc.  This  genus  contains  nearly 
150  species,  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  generally 
with  a  twining  stem  and  milky  juice;  large  and 
beautiful  flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  with  regular  five-lobed  and 
plaited  limb.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  but  comparatively  rare 
in  eold  climates.     Many  are  cultivated  as  orna- 


mental plants,  particularly  species  of  Convol- 
vulus and  Iponiffia,  the  latter  being  commonly 
known  as  'iiiciriiing-gh)ry.'  Sunie  ^jiccics  have 
large  farinaceous  roots,  capable  of  being  used  as 
food,  of  which  the  sweet  jKitato  (q.v.),  or  InUatas, 
is  the  most  important.  Two  or  three  are  common 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  are  called  bind- 
weed. Convolvulus  arvensis  is  a  troublesome 
weed  in  some  sandy  soils  near  the  coast,  and 
Convolvulus  sei)ium  in  richer  soils.  The  former 
has  rose-colored  fragrant  flowers,  the  latter  large 
white  flowers.  Both  are  ornamental,  the  latter 
is  now  often  planted  to  cover  posts  and  trellises. 
I'onvolvulus  scamuionia  yields  scammony,  and 
the  root  of  Iporncca  pandurata  is  used  as  a  purga- 
tive in  the  United  States.  Convolvulus  seoparius, 
a  shrubby  species,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
yields  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  called  rosewood, 
which  has  a  strong  smell  of  roses.  Ipomwa 
jalapa,  of  this  order  yields  jalap,  a  well-known 
cathartic.  It  abounds  in  Mexico.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  Dicotyledons. 

CON'VO Y  ( Fr.  convoi,  from  convoyer,  to  con- 
vey). The  name  given  to  one  or  more  ships  of 
war  appointed  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  or 
pirates.  If  a  merchant  ship  part  company  with 
the  convoy,  or  neglect  to  obey  the  signals,  all 
claims  of  insurance  are  forfeited.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  merchant  vessels  so 
escorted.  In  the  military  service,  a  convoy  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  train  of  wagons  laden  with 
provisions  or  warlike  stores;  the  term,  however, 
is  applied  also  to  the  detachment  of  troops,  or 
escort,  appointed  to  protect  such  a  train. 

CONVULSION  (Lat.  eonvulsio,  convulsion). 
A  symptom  of  disease  occurring  in  sudden  at- 
tacks during  which  the  patient  generallj'  loses 
consciousness ;  the  muscles  of  a  part  or  of  much 
of  the  body  are  contracted  and  relaxed  involun- 
tarily, in  spasmodic  and  irregular  movements; 
the  eyes  are  generally  open,  the  eyeballs  turned 
up  or  to  one  side;  the  teeth  are  set  tight  to- 
gether; the  tongue  or  cheeks  are  frequently  bit- 
ten; the  breathing  is  at  first  arrested,  then  labored 
and  deep ;  the  face  is  generally  red,  and  the  saliva 
oozes  from  the  mouth  as  froth.  In  epilepsy 
(q.v.)  the  convulsions  are  as  just  described  and 
the  patient  generally  sleeps  immediately  after 
them  before  regaining  consciousness.  In  hys- 
teria (q.v.)  there  is  less  writhing  and  more 
rigidity,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  unconscious 
in  most  cases,  her  cheeks  remain  pale,  and  she 
regains  consciousness  after  a  period  of  confusion, 
without  sinking  into  a  sleep;  the  tongue  is  not 
bitten  and  froth  does  not  issue  from  the  mouth. 
Ura'inic  convulsions  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
epilepsy.  Convulsions  are  also  caused  by  irri- 
tation of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  other 
sources  than  those  mentioned,  such  as  ana'mia 
of  the  brain,  tumors  of  the  brain,  alcoholic 
intoxication,  acute  indigestion,  Bright's  disease, 
intestinal  Avornis,  etc.,  as  well  as  certain  acute 
diseases  with  an  initial   rise  of  temperature. 

In  all  cases  of  convulsions,  except  when  oc- 
curring in  a  mother  who  has  just  given  birth 
or  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  clothing 
should  be  removed  and  the  patient  immersed  in 
a  hot  bath  up  to  the  neck  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  or  til!  the  limbs  relax.  An  enema  of 
soapsuds  containing  twenty  drojis  of  turpentine 
will  always  be  of  advantage  to  an  adult,  and  an 
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enema  of  water  to  a  child.  The  patient  should 
never  be  grasped  and  held  by  any  one,  but  should 
be  protected  from  falling  from  tlie  bed  with 
cushions  and  pillows.  In  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, the  tongue  should  be  protected  from  being 
bitten  by  being  thrust  back  into  the  mouth,  or 
by  a  r\ibber  eraser  inserted  between  the  teeth. 
The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  bury  the 
nose  and  mouth  in  the  pillows. 

CONVULSION  ARIES  (Fr.  convulsioixnaires, 
from  Lat.  conriiltiio,  convulsion,  from  convellere, 
to  convulse,  from  com-,  together  +  vellere,  to 
pluck).  A  fanatical  sect  of  Jansenists  who 
sprang  up  in  France  about  1730.  Their  meeting- 
place  was  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Medard,  in  a 
suburb  of  Taris,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  cer- 
tain Francis  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1727,  and  was 
reckoned  very  holy  by  the  Jansenists  on  account 
of  his  extravagant  asceticism.  At  this  tomb  a 
multitude  of  people  poured  forth  fanatical 
praj-ers,  preachments,  and  prophesyings.  Jlira- 
cles  are  also  .alleged  to  have  been  performed,  for 
proof  of  which  we  are  referred  to  a  work  writ- 
ten by  Carre  de  Jlontgeron,  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  entitled  La  verite  des 
miracles  opens  d  Viittcrcession  de  M.  de  Paris  et 
autres  appellnns  (Paris,  1737,  3  vols.).  After 
1731  the  fanaticism  of  the  convulsionaries  in- 
creased to  utter  madness.  "They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  most  violent  contortions  of  body, 
rolled  about  on  the  grovmd.  imitated  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  and  at  last,  when  they  had 
completely  spent  themselves,  went  oft'  in  a 
swoon."  In  1733  the  King  issued  an  order  for 
the  imprisonment  of  these  fanatics,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the 
mischief.  They  took  to  predicting  the  do\A-nfall 
of  the  throne  and  the  Church.  They  were  not 
much  heard  of  in  Paris  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  were  met  with  later  in 
country  places  at  various  times.  They  brought 
Jansenism  into  so  much  disrepute  that  Voltaire 
declared  the  tomb  of  Francis  to  be  the  grave  of 
.Tansenism.  Consult  P.  F.  IMathieu,  Histolre  dcs 
miracles  et  des  Convulsionnaircs  dc  Soi)it-iIcdard, 
precedee  de  la  ri'e  du  diacre  Paris,  d'une  notice 
sur  Carrd  de  Montgeron  et  d'un  coup  d'oeil  sur  le 
J  a  nsenisine   ( Paris,  1 864 ) . 

CON'WAY.  A  river  in  North  Wales,  30  miles 
long,  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty.  It  rises  in  a 
small  moiuitain  lake  and  flows  past  Llanrwst 
Trefriw  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  Conway  it  is 
half  a  mile  broad  at  spring-tides,  which  rise 
here  21  to  24  feet.  The  Conway  has  been  famous 
for  its  pearls  since  Roman  times. 

CONWAY,  or  AB'ERCON'WAY.  A  sea- 
port market  town  and  nmnicipal  borough  of 
Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Conway,  22  miles  northeast  of  Carnarvon  (Map: 
Wales,  C  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  12  feet 
thick,  with  towers  and  battlements.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  well-proportioned  and  regular, 
and  contain  several  ancient  houses.  Conway 
Castle,  one  of  the  noblest  castellated  structures 
in  Britain,  stands  on  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
river.  It  was  built  in  1284  by  Edward  I.  to  check 
the  Welsh.  Its  walls  are  12  to  15  feet  thick, 
with  eight  vast  towers,  four  of  which  are  each 
surmounted  by  a  slender  turret.  Population,  in 
1891,  3400;    in   1901,  4700.     Consult  Historical 


Sketch  of  Conxcay  £astle  and  Its  Environs  (Car- 
narvon, 1852) . 

CONWAY.  A  town  and  the  county-scat  of 
Faulkner  Coimty,  Ark.,  30  miles  north  of  Little 
Rock;  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Arkansas,  C  2).  It 
has  an  extensive  cotton  trade,  lumber,  floitr, 
and  cottonseed  -  oil  mills,  excelsior  -  -works,  etc. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Hendrix  College  (Jletho- 
dist  Episcopal.  South),  organized  in  1884,  and 
Central  Baptist  College  for  Women,  opened  in 
1892.  Conway  was  settled  in  1871  and  incorjHn-at- 
ed  three  years  later,  and  is  governed  by  a  ma.yor, 
elected  annually,  and  a  council.  Town  meetings 
are  held  annually  to  select  candidates  for  mayor. 
The  electric-light  plant  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  nuinicipality.  Population,  in  1890,  1207; 
in   lOOn,  2003. 

CONWAY.  A  town  in  Carroll  County,  N.  II., 
containing  the  villages  of  Kearsarge,  North  Con- 
■wa.y,  Conway,  and  Conway  Centre,  71  miles 
northeast  of  Concord ;  on  the  Saco  River  and  oil 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Jlap:  Xcw 
Hampshire,  K  5).  The  village  of  North  Conway 
is  famed  for  beautiful  scenery,  and  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  Conway  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive, granite  industry,  and  has  a  ribbon  peg 
factorv,  spool-mill,  and  lumber  and  canning  in- 
terests.   Population,  in  1890,  2331;  in  1900,  3154. 

CONWA"S:,  llF.KRY  Seymour  (1721-95).  Aii 
English  field-marshal,  a  second  son  of  Francis 
Sejmiour,  first  Lord  Conway.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battles 
of  Fonlenoy  and  CuUoden,  in  1745  and  in  1746. 
On  March  30,  1759,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  served  under  the 
I)uke  of  Brunswick  in  Germany.  He  persistently 
opposed  the  war  with  America,  and  on  February 
22,  1782,  in  an  address  to  Parliament,  tirged  the 
advisability  of  discontinuing  aggressive  warfare 
against  the  American  Colonies.  Shortly  after 
the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  (March  27,  1782). 

CONWAY,  Hugh.  The  literary  psetidonjTn  of 
Fre<lcrirk  John  Fargus,  part  of  which  may  have 
been  first  suggested  to  him  by  his  student  life  on 
the  school-frigate  Cninray. 

CONWAY,  MoxcuRE  Da>-iel  (1832—).  An 
American  clergyman,  historian,  and  ethical 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Stafford  County,  Va., 
March  17,  1832,  and  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  (1849),  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (1854),  having  studied  law  and  been  a 
]Methodist  minister  in  the  interval.  He  imbibed 
humanitarian  and  rationalistic  ideas,  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia  to  preach  them,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  State.  He  then  took  charge 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but, 
too  outsjioken  against  slavery,  was  forced  to  go 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  preached,  wrote Jjooks, 
and  edited  Tlic  Dial.  There,  and  later  in  Boston 
as  editor  of  Tlie  Commonu^eulth,  he  urged  eman- 
cipation, and  in  1863  went  to  England  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  war.  Here  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  ultra-liberal  South  Place  Chapel,  London, 
and  was  minister  there  from  1863  to  1884,  doing 
a  large  amount  of  varied  literary  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  he  returned  to  America 
and  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  subsequently 
began  the  writing  of  his  reminiscences.  j\mong 
his  volumes  are:  The  Rejected  Stone  (1801); 
Idols  and  Ideals   (1877)  ;  Demonology  and  Devil 
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Lore  (1878);  The  Wandering  Jew  (1881);  as 
well  as  biographies  of  Edmund  Randolph  (1888), 
Thomas  Vcrli/lc  (1881),  h'mrrson,  at  Home  and 
Abroad  (18S2),  and  llairlhorne  (1890).  His 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Tlionias  Paine  (4  vols., 
1804-flG)  and  liis  life  of  Paine  (2  vols.,  1892) 
are  liis  most  important  works. 

CONWAY,  RoiiEKT  Seymour  (1804—).  An 
English  classical  philologist.  He  was  born  at 
Stoke  Xewington,  September  20,  1804.  He  re- 
ceived from  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  degrees  of  B.A.  (1887)  ;  M.A.  (1891)  ; 
Litt.D.  (189S).  He  was  made  fellow  of  Gon- 
ville and  Caius  (1888-94);  classical  lecturer  in 
Newnham  College  (1887-93)  ;  professor  of  Latin, 
University  College.  Cardiff.  Wales  (1893—). 
He  is  the  author  of  Yerner's  Laivinltaly  (1887)  ; 
collaborator  in  tlie  translation  of  Bruijmann's 
Comparatire  Grammar  (1888-95)  ;  and  the  editor 
of  The  Italian  Dialects    (Cambridge,   1897),  etc. 

CONWAY,  Thomas  (1733-c.1800)  .  An  Irish 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  became  an  officer  on  the 
American  side  in  the  lievolutionary  War.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  entered  the  French  army, 
and  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  when,  early 
in  1777,  he  came  to  Anierica  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Congress.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  May  of  this  year,  served  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  (iormantown,  and  later  in  the  year  was 
made  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  contrary  to  Washington's  wishes.  He 
was  the  chief  conspirator  in  tlie  'Conway  Cabal' 
(q.v.),  and  upon  the  discovery  of  his  intrigue 
resigned  from  the  army  in  177S.  Soon  after- 
wards, on  July  22,  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by 
General  Cadwallader,  who  challenged  him  be- 
cause of  liis  attacks  upon  Washington.  ConAvay 
then  returned  to  France,  reentered  the  armv, 
and  in  1784  was  appointed  Governor  of  Pondi- 
chcrry  and  the  French  settlements  in  Hindustan. 
In  1792  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
royalist  forces  in  the  south  of  France,  but  on 
the  success  of  the  Revolutionists  fled  from  the 
country. 

CONWAY,  Sir  William  Martin  (1850—). 
An  Englisli  autlior  and  explorer.  He  was  born 
at  Rochester,  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  remained  at  Cambridge  til!  1880;  lec- 
tured on  art  in  university  extension  courses,  and 
was  appointed  iirst  professor  of  art  at  University 
College,  Liverpool  (1884).  Subsequently  he 
traveled  extensively,  surveying  the  Himalayas 
(1892),  traversing"  the  Alps  (1894),  exploring 
the  interior  of  Spitzbergen  (1890-97),  and  the 
Bolivian  Andes  (1898).  Among  his  numerous 
works  on  art  and  exploration  are  Woodcutters  of 
the  Xetherlands  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1884)  ; 
Literary  Remains  of  Albreeht  Diirer  (1889); 
Cliniiing  atid  Exploration  of  the  Karakoram- 
Himalayas  (1894)  :  The  Alps  from  End  to  End 
(1895).;  The  First  Crossing  of  Spitsbergen 
(1897)  ;  Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Boliv- 
ian Andes   (1900).     He  was  knighted  in  1895. 

CONWAY  CABAL',  The.  In  American  his- 
tory, the  name  given  to  an  intrigue,  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Conway  (q.v.), 
in  1777,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  supersession  of 
Washington,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican armies,  by  General  Horatio  Gates.  With 
Conway  were  associated  such  men  as  Gates, 
Charles  Lee,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Benjamin  Rush, 
Vol.  v.— 2J. 


besides  several  other  army  officers  and  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  wlio  charged  Wash- 
ington witli  gross  incompetence  and  favoritism, 
and  in  particular  endeavored  to  prove  tlie  siqieri- 
ority  of  Gates  over  Washington  as  a  commander 
by  contrasting  the  victories  of  the  former  at 
Saratoga  witli  the  almost  contemporaneous  re- 
verses of  the  latter  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town.  The  faction  gained  sufficient  power  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  Gates  as  head  and  of 
Thomas  Mifflin  as  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of 
War  and  tlie  promotion,  against  Washington's 
emphatic  advice,  of  Conway  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  to  the  position  of  inspector-general ; 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  retaining  any  consid- 
erable following,  and  in  a  few  mouths  their 
schemes  fell  through,  and  Conwa}'  was  virtually 
forced  to  leave  the  service  (1778).  A  good  ac- 
count of  the  intrigue  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Fiske's 
The  American  Revolution   (Boston,  1893). 

CON'WELL,  Russell  Herman  ( 1842—) .  An 
American  Baptist  clerg^Tuan.  He  was  born  at 
Wortliington,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Wil- 
braham  Academy,  and  at  Yale  and  Albany  col- 
leges. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
Union  Army  (1802-65),  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  correspondent 
in  Germany  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Boston  Traveler  from  1808  to  1870.  After  his 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  1879  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Grace  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

(1881-91).  He  founded  and  became  president 
of  Temple  College  (established  1888),  and  the 
Samaritan  Hospital  was  also  established  by  him 

( 1890) .  In  1891  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Temjile,  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works:  Why  the  Chinese  Emigrate; 
Wontan  and  the  Law;  Joshua  Gianavello ;  Acres 
of  Diamonds;  Lives  of  the  Presidents;  and 
special  biographies  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,  and  Presidents  Ha3-es"and  Garfield. 

CONYBEARE,  kun'i-bar,  John  (1092-1755). 
An  English  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Pinhoe, 
graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1710.  In  1730  he  was  chosen  master  of  Exeter 
College,  of  which  he  had  previously  lieen  a  tutor. 
Before  this  time  he  had  attracted  notice  by  the 
publication  of  two  sermons  on  Miracles  (1722), 
and  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1724).  In  1732  he  published  his  great  work, 
A  Defense  of  Revealed  Religion,  a  reply  to 
JIatthew  Tindal's  Christianity  as  Old  as  tlte 
Creation  (1730).  Conybeare  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  finally  Bishop  of 
Bristol    (1750). 

CONYBEARE,  John  Josias  (1779-1824). 
An  English  scholar.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  became  professor  of 
the  Anglo-Sa.\on  language  (1807)  and  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  (1812).  He  made  some  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  geology  and  chemistry,  but  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  devotion  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  His  Illustrations  of  Anglo- 
^aocon  Poetry  (1820)  was  edited  by  his  brother, 
William  Daniel  Conybeare. 

CONYBEARE,  William  Daniel  (1787- 
1857).  An  English  geologist  and  clergyman, 
the  younger  brother  of  John  .Josias  Conybeare. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
While  at  the  latter  institution  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  geology',  and  his  researches 
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in  tins  science  afterwards  procured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Buckland,  De  la  B&che,  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  and  many  of  the  leading  geologists  of 
the  time.  He  contributed  several  papers  on 
various  geological  subjects  to  English  periodicals 
and  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
In  1844  he  became  Dean  of  Llandaff,  an  office 
he  retained  \intil  his  death  in  1857. 

CONYBEAEE,  William  John  (1815-57). 
An  English  clergyman  and  essayist,  the  son  of 
Rev.  \\illiam  Daniel  Conybeare  (q.v.).  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1837,  took  orders  four 
years  later,  and  in  1848  succeeded  his  father  as 
vicar  of  Axminster.  He  wrote  Perversion;  or, 
the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Infidelity,  a 
religious  novel  (185G)  ;  and  Essays  Ecclesiastical 
and  Social  (1850).  He  is  best  kno\vn,  however, 
as  joint  author,  with  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  of  the 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul    (1851). 

CONYEES,  kon'yerz.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Rockdale  County.  Ga.,  30  miles  east-south- 
east of  Atlanta;  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  (Map: 
Cieorgia,  B  2 ) .  It  is  in  a  cotton-growing  and 
granitc-quarrving  countrv.  Population,  in  1890, 
1349;  in  1900,  1605. 

CONZE,  kon'tse,  Alexander  (1831—).  A 
German  arch.Teologist.  He  was  born  at  Hanover, 
and  was  educated  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He 
was  professor  of  archa;ology  at  Halle  (1863-69), 
Vienna  (1869-77),  and  Berlin  (1877-87).  Ho 
was  also  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  in 
1887  received  an  appointment  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  German  Archieological  Institute.  His 
writings  include  chiefly,  in  addition  to  some  gen- 
eral studies,  the  following  descriptions  of  travel 
and  excavations;  Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des 
thrazischen  Veercs  (1S601:  Arohiiologisclie  Un- 
tersuchungen  in  Samothrcke  (2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1875-80)  ;  Beitriiqe  zur  Geschichte  der  griechi- 
schen  Plastik  (2d  ed.,  Halle,  1869)  ;  Die  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Ansqrahunqen  zu  Perqamon  (Reports 
1-3,  Berlin,  1880-88)." 

COO'DIES.  The.  A  name  applied  to  the  New 
York  Federalists  who  favored  the  War  of  1812. 
It  was  derived  from  Abimalech  Coody.  the  pseudo- 
nym adopted,  in  his  conununications  to  the  press, 
by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  leader  of  the  faction. 
Consult  Hammond,  The  History  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  State  of  ^eic  York  (4th  ed.,  Coopers- 
town.  1846). 

COOK,  MorNT  (called  by  the  Maoris  Ahoar- 
angi,  cloud-breaker).  A  mountain  in  the  South- 
ern Alps,  on  the  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
(Map;  New  Zealand.  C  5).  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  12,350  feet,  •  and  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  point  of  Australasia.  Its  top  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  first  ascent  was  made 
in  1882.  Since  then  the  mountain  has  been 
repeatedly  ascended  and  explored. 

COOK,  Albert  STANBURRorGH  ( 1853—) .  An 
American  scholar,  born  at  IMontville,  N.  J.  He 
graduated  in  1872  at  Rutgers  College,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in 
1879-81  was  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  English  at  the  LTniversity 
of  California,  where  he  thoroughly  reorganized 
the  department,  and  through  it  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  instruction  in  English  in  the  entire 
State.  In  1889  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
English   language   and   literature   at   Yale   Uni- 


versity. He  became  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
(lermanic  Philology,  and  has  published  a  valuable 
translation  of  Sievers'  Old  English  Grammar 
(Boston,  1S85),  at  once  most  favorably  received 
and  adopted  as  standard  in  the  majority  of  the 
xuiivcrsities  of  the  English-speaking  world.  His 
publications  further  include:  The  Phonological 
Jnvcsligation  of  Old  English  (1888)  ;  The  Bible 
and  English  Prose  Style  (1892);  The  Art  of 
Poetry  (1892);  The  Artistic  Ordering  of  Life 
(1898)  ;  and  editi<ms  of  Leigh  Hunt's  What  Is 
Poetry  f  (1893)  ;  of  books  i.  and  ii.  of  Paradise 
Lost  (1896);  and  of  the  Christ  of  Cvnewulf 
(1900). 

COOK,  Charles  (1787-1858).  An  English 
Wesleyan  clergjTnan,  born  in  London.  He  was 
appointed  in  1818  to  the  French  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Normandy,  and  it  was 
mainly  by  his  exertions  that  Methodism  was 
established  in  France.  He  engaged  in  a  con- 
tro\ers}'  with  Cesar  Malan  on  predestination, 
which  led  to  his  work  L'amour  de  Dieu  pour  tons 
les  homines.  Consult  Cook,  Life  of  Charles 
Cook   (Paris,  1862). 

COOK,  Clarence  Chatham  (1828-1900).  An 
American  art  critic  and  author,  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  He  gi'aduated  at  Harvard  in 
1849,  studied  architecture,  and  spent  several 
years  in  teaching.  He  was  a  contributor  of 
articles  on  American  art  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  from  1863  until  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  Paris  correspondent  for  the  same 
paper,  and  took  up  his  ijsidence  abroad.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
resumed  his  former  relations  with  the  Tribune. 
Cook  was  one  of  the  first  American  art  critics,  and 
on  that  subject,  as  well  as  archaeology,  was  an 
accepted  authority.  Besides  his  chief  work.  The 
House  Beautiful  (1878),  he  wrote  Central  Park 
1 1 869 ) ,  and  edited  a  translation  of  Liibke's 
History  of  Art  (1878).  From  1884  he  edited 
The  Studio  for  a  number  of  years. 

COOK,  Edward  DuTTON  (1829-83).  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  dramatic  critic.  He  studied 
painting  and  engraving;  with  Leopold  Lewis 
wrote  a  melodrama.  The  Dorc  and  the  Serpent, 
in  1867-75  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  from  1875  of  the  ^Vorld.  Of  his 
works  in  Action,  the  best  knouTi  is  The  Trials  of 
the  Trcdgolds   (1864). 

COOK,  Eliza  (1818-89).  An  English  poet, 
born  in  London.  Her  first  volume,  entitled  Lays 
of  a  Wild  Harp,  she  published  in  1835,  and,  after 
writing  considerably  for  periodicals,  particularly 
the  Tiff?.-??/  Dispatch,  she  published  Melaia  and 
Other  Poeins  ( 1838) .  In  1849-54  she  edited  Eliza 
Cook's  Journal,  much  of  whose  contents  was  re- 
published in  Jottings  from  My  Journal  (1860). 
In  yen-  Echoes  and  Other  Poems  (1S64),  she  was 
not  so  successful  as  in  previous  works.  Her  un- 
pretentious verse,  including,  notablv.  "God  Speed 
the  Plough,"  "The  Old  Armchair,"  and  "The  Star 
of  Glengarry,"  has  been  very  ])opular  among 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  both  England  and 
America.  A  complete  edition  of  her  poetical 
works  appeared  in  the  "Cliandos  Classics  Series" 
(London.  1870)  ;  and  they  were  also  published  in 
New  York   (1882). 

COOK,  Francis  Aiies  (1843—).  A  United 
States  naval  officer.  He  was  born  in  ^lassachu- 
setts,  and  in  1863  graduated  at  the  L^nited  States 
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Naval  Acadefiiy.  He  then  served  for  two  years 
as  an  ensign  in  the  western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  attained  the  rauk  of  ouiuuiander  in 
1881,  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  sea- 
manship at  Annapolis  until  1883,  and  was  inspec- 
tor of  ordnance  at  the  Boston  Navy-yard  from 
1889  to  1893.  He  was  subsequently  assistant  to 
Kear- Admiral  Itanisay,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  Washington,  and  in  1896,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  toolc  command  of  the  cruiser 
Brookbin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain  (18981,  he  joined  the  'Hying  squadron' 
under  Commodore  Schley,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  (q.v. ),  pursuing 
the  Cristobal  Colon  until  she  ran  ashore  at  Rio 
Tarquino,  when  he  went  aboard  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  her  commander,  Captain  Jlorcn.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  relieved  of  sea  duty, 
at  his  own  request,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Examining  Board. 

COOK,  Frederick  Albert  (18G5— ).  An 
American  physician  and  explorer,  born  at  Cal- 
lieoon  Depot,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  New  York 
University  in  1890,  was  surgeon  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  expedition  of  1891-92,  and  of  the  Belgian 
Antarctic  expedition  of  1897-99.  In  addition  to 
numerous  magazine  articles,  he  has  published 
Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night   (1900). 

COOK,  George  H.vmmell  (1818-89).  An 
American  geologist,  born  at  Hanover  (Morris 
County),  N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1839  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Troy,  N.  Y, ), 
was  a  professor  there  in  1842-46,  and  in  1853 
became  professor  of  chemistry  and  the  natural 
sciences  at  Rutgers  College.  His  chair  was 
changed  to  that  of  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture  in  1807,  analytical  chemistry, 
geology,  and  agriculture  in  1878,  and  geology 
and  agriculture  in  1880.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1880  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (Somerville,  Somerset  County). 
In  addition  to  annual  reports  and  many  papers 
in  scientific  periodicals,  he  published  a  Geology 
of  Netc  Jersey  (1868). 

COOK,  Captain  .James  (1728-79).  A  cele- 
brated English  navigator.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farm  laborer ;  was  born  at  JIarton,  Yorkshire ; 
was  meagrely  educated  at  the  village  school,  and, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  the  fisliing  village  of 
Staithes.  Disagreeing  with  his  employer,  he 
applied  to  a  firm  of  Whitby  ship-owners  engaged 
in  tile  Newcastle.  Norway,  and  Baltic  trades,  and 
in  their  service  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  mate. 
In  175.5,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war,  he 
volunteered  for  the  Royal  Na\-y.  Showing  ability, 
in  1759  he  was  given  a  master's  warrant,  and, 
in  command  of  the  ilcrcuri/,  proceeded  to  the 
North  American  station.  During  a  winter  at 
Halifax  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  astronomical  navigation. 
The  charts  and  observations  which  he  made  of 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  pub- 
lished in  1776-78  and  distinguished  for  their  accu- 
racy even  to  the  present  day,  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  society 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
He  left  Plymouth  on  August  26,  1768,  and,  after 
touching  at  Madeira  and  Rio  Janeiro,  doubled 
Cape  Firn  and  reached  Tahiti  on  April  13,  1769, 


where  the  transit  was  successfully  observed, 
.lune  3.  On  the  return  voyage  six  months  were 
spent  in  sailing  around  and  charting  the  coast 
of  Now  Zealanil,  whicli  had  not  been  visited  by 
Euro])eans  for  more  than  a  century.  In  a  similar 
way  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  was  exam- 
ined and  named  New  South  Wales.  The  entire 
separation  of  Australia  from  New  Guinea  was 
determined.  After  a  two  month.s'  stay  at  Bata- 
via,  lie  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  in  England,  June  12,  1771.  The  im- 
portant geographical  results  of  this  successful 
voyage  won  universal  recognition,  and  two 
months  afterwards  Cook  received  the  rank  of  com- 
mander and  an  appointment  to  organize  a  new 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  imaginary 
Terra  Australis  Incognita.  He  sailed  with  two 
ships  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  1772,  and  in  a 
three  years'  cruise  of  over  20,000  leagues,  en- 
circled the  Antarctic  region  from  New  Zealand 
to  Cape  Horn.  This  voyage  proved  the  non-ex- 
istence of  any  very  great  soutliern  continent,  and 
established  the  map  of  the  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  details,  essentially  as  it  exists  to-day. 
He  returned  to  England,  July  30,  1775.  Taught 
a  lesson  by  a  mortalitj'  of  46  per  cent,  in  his 
first  voyage  around  the  world.  Cook  had  made 
such  excellent  hygienic  arrangements  that  only 
one  man  out  of  118  died  during  the  cruise.  His 
detailed  account  of  the  measures  and  precautions 
adopted  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
Avnich  granted  him  the  Copley  Gold  Medal  for  his 
important  services  to  humanity  and  to  the  mari- 
time world.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  received  an  appointment  at  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, but  shortly  afterwards  he  offered  to  command 
an  expedition  in  search  of  a  passage  round  North 
America  from  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  July  12, 
1776,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
spent  the  following  year  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Thence  he  set  sail  for  the  north  in  .January,  1778, 
and.  after  rediscovering  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
reached  America,  and  added  to  geographical 
knowledge  by  making  an  almost  continuous  run- 
ning survey  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Bering  Strait, 
where,  stopped  by  impenetrable  ice,  he  returned 
to  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  recover  a  stolen  boat  he  was  killed  by 
savages  at  Hawaii,  February  14,  1779.  His  death 
occasioned  widespread  regret,  and  tlie  King  pen- 
sioned his  wife  and  children.  An  obelisk  erected 
in  1874  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  practical 
and  scientific  seaman,  a  sagacious  commander, 
kind  but  strict  with  his  crew.  Cook  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  indomitalile  perseverance  and 
decision.  An  account  of  Cook's  first  voyage  ap- 
peared originally  as  part  of  Hawkesworth's  Voy- 
ages (1773):  the  narrative  of  the  second  was 
written  by  Cook  himself,  under  the  title  of  A 
Voyage  Toicards  the  South  Pole  and  Round  the 
World,  Performed  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  the 
Resolution  and  Adventure,  in  the  years  1772, 
1773,  177Ji,  and  1773  (1777)  ;  the  story  of  Cook's 
third  voyage,  partly  written  by  Cook  himself  and 
partly  by  Captain  .lames  King,  appeared  in  1784. 
Consult:  Wharton,  Captain  Cook's  Journal 
During  His  First  Voyage  Round  the  World 
(London,  1897)  ;  SjTige,  Captain  Cook's  Voy- 
ages Round  the  World  (London,  1897)  :  Bes- 
ant.  Captain  Cook  (London,  1890)  :  Kippis,  Life 
of  Captain  James  Cook  (London.  1788)  :  \arra- 
tive  of  the  Voyages  Round  the  World  Per- 
formed hy  Captain  James  Cook  (2  vols.,  London, 
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1878)  ;  Russell,  Chart  of  the  World,  .... 
Shoitinci  the  Track  and  Discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook    (London,   17!)!)). 

COOK,  JosKi'ii  (183S-1!)01).  An  American 
lecturer  und  autlior,  born  at  Ticonderoga,  K.  Y. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  and  at  Yale,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1865.  He  then  sjient 
three  years  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary; 
preached  in  various  Congregational  churches; 
spent  two  ]nore  years  in  study  in  (iermany,  and 
then  settled  in  Boston,  where  iu  1874  he  began 
his  'Boston  Monday  Lectures,'  which  became 
very  popular  and  which  he  continued  until  1880, 
when  he  set  out  on  a  two  years'  lecturing  journey 
round  the  world.  In  1883  he  resumed  his  Mon- 
day Lectures  in  Boston.  In  1888  he  founded  a 
religious  monthly  called  Our  Day.  He  lectured 
on  many  subjects,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
and  had  great  vogue  with  a  part  of  the  religious 
public  for  the  reason  that  all  of  his  jihilosophical 
discourses  were  attempts  to  harmonize  religion 
and  science.  He  published:  Monday  Lectures  (11 
vols.,  1876-88)  ;  The  Higher  Levels  of  Arhitratiofi 
(1900);  and  Kew  Defences  of  the  Lord's  Day 
(1900). 

COOK,  Thomas  (1808-92).  An  English  rail- 
way excursion  and  tourist  pioneer,  born  at  Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire.  His  energy  was  at  first 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  later  to 
the  work  with  which  his  name  is  now  inseparably 
connected.  Begiiming  in  1841  with  trips  between 
Leicester  and  Loughborough,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  the  business  rapidly  increased  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties.  The  tourist  tickets  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Sou  have  now  become  known 
all  over  the  world.    Sec  Cook's  Excursions. 

COOKE,  George  Frederick  (1756-1811).  An 
English  tragedian,  born  at  \Yestminster.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  stiige  in  1776,  and  soon 
became  very  popular  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
1810  he  appeared  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  his  success  was  equally  great. 
Although  possessed  of  fine  talents,  Cooke  ruined 
his  career  by  intemperance,  which  also  caused  his 
death.  His  best  work  was  in  the  characters  of 
Shylock,  lago.  and  Richard  III.  Edmimd  Kean, 
who  admired  him  as  the  greatest  of  actors,  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  his  memory  in  .Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  New  York  City.  Consult  Dunlap, 
Memoirs  of  Cooke   (London,  1813). 

COOKE,  George  \Ynxis  ( 1848—) .  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  editor,  and  author,  born  at  Corn- 
stock,  Mich.  He  studied  at  Olivet  College 
(Mich.)  and  at  the  ileadville  Theological  School 
(Pa.)  ;  was  in  1872  ordained  to  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  until  his  retirement  in  1899  held 
pastorates  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind. :  Dedham,  Mass. ;  Lexington,  Mass. ;  and 
Dviblin,  N.  H.  In  1897  he  became  an  editor  of 
The  Christian  Ee</ister,  and  in  1900  of  the  Bos- 
Ion  Evening  Transcript.  He  has  lectured  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  and  has  ]:)ublished 
such  useful  critical  works  auRalph  Waldo  Emer- 
son: His  Life,  Writinf/s.  and  Philosophy  (1881)  ; 
George  Eliot:  A  Critical  ^tndy  of  Her  Life, 
Writings,  and  Philosophy  (1883)  ;  and  A  Guide- 
Book  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Rob- 
ert Brou-ning   (1891). 

COOKE,  Henry  (1788-1868).  An  Irish  Pres- 
byterian leader.  He  wa.=i  bom  at  Grillagh.  near 
Maghera,  County  Derry.  May  11.  178S;  studied 
at  Glasgow  and  Dublin :    entered  the  ministrv  in 


1808,  and  from  1829  was  pastor  in  Belfast,  and 
from  1847  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Queen's 
College  there.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
his  denomination's  atlairs  and  was  especially 
active  and  successful  in  combating  Arianism  in 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  promoting 
educational  movements.  He  was  an  orator  of  a 
high  grade,  but  he  left  no  publications  other 
than  speeches  and  sermons.  For  a  half-century 
his  life  was  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  and 
pviblic  history  of  Ireland.  A  statue  of  him  was 
erected  in  Belfast  in  1875.  For  his  life,  con.sult 
J.  L.  Porter   (3d  ed.,  Belfast,  1875). 

COOKE,  ,Jay  (1821-1905).  An  American 
banker  and  fiuiincier,  born  in  Sanduskj'.  Ohio,  the 
son  of  Eleutheros  Cooke,  a  pioneer  Ohio  lawyer 
and  member  of  Congress.  He  was  privately  edu- 
cated, and  in  1838,  entered  the  banking  house  of 
E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
developed  such  rare  ability  in  banking  and  finan- 
cial matters  that  he  was  made  a  junior  member 
of  the  firm  in  1842.  In  1858  he  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  until  1861  was  engaged  in  financing 
railroad  companies  and  negotiating  their  bond 
issues.  In  the  latter  year  he  established  the  bank- 
ing house  of  .laj'  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  Civil  War,  as  the  principal  financial 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  performed 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  He 
negotiated  the  first  five-twentv  loan  of  .$513,000.- 
000.  the  ten-forty  loan  of  .$200,000,000.  the  seven- 
thirtv  loan  of  .$830,000,000,  and  others,  m.aking 
a  total  of  over  .$2,000,000,000.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  was  influential  in  securing  its  success  at  the 
start.  The  failure  of  his  banking  house  in  1873, 
through  having  advanced  too  largeh'  on  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  financial  crisis  in  that  year:  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  was  eventually  paid  on  all 
claims,  and  the  firm  continued  successfully. 

COOKE,  John  ESTEN  (1830-80).  An  Ameri- 
can novelist.  He  was  born  at  Winchester.  Ya., 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  John  Rogers 
Cooke,  and  brother  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 
(q.v. ).  He  studied  law,  but  showed  early  a  lit- 
erary bent,  and  published  several  books  before 
he  ■n'as  twenty-five.  Among  tliese  was  his  best 
work,  The  Virginia  Comedians  (1854),  a  Colonial 
romance  uneven  in  merit,  yet  full  of  a  promise 
not  destined  to  be  realized,  on  account  in  part  of 
the  strenuous  experiences  its  author  iniderwent 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  service  on  Stonewall  Jackson's  staflf, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Later  he  was 
inspector-general  of  the  horse  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  until  his  death  his  pen  was  rarely  idle. 
Novels  dealing  with  military  events  in  Virginia 
and  biographies  of  the  great  generals  under 
whom  he  had  served  were  ]iroduced  with  a  speed 
fatal  to  high  literaiy  art,  but  they  did  not  pre- 
vent his  work  having  distinct  literary  and  his- 
toricaV  value  as  representing  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  experiences  of  an  active  participant  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  war  and  reconstruction 
periods.  The  most  popular  of  his  military  nov- 
els is  Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest  (18661.  which  is 
understood  to  be  partly  autobiographical.  A 
complete  list  of  his  publications  is  not  nece-ssary, 
but  the  followinn-  mav  be  mentioned  as  impor- 
tant:    Leather  Stocking  and  Silk   (1854);    The 
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Youth  of  Jefferson  (1854)  ;  Ellie,  or  the  Human 
Comedy   (ISou);    Henry  Saint  John,  Gentleman 

(1859),  a  sequel  to  I'iryinia  Comedians;  Wear- 
inri  of  the  Gray  (18G7)  and  its  sequel,  Mohun; 
or,    the    Last    Days    of    Lee    and    His    Paladins 

(1808);  Life  of  iitonetcall  Jackson  (18U3, 
1S7G)  ;  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee  (1871)  ;  and  Viryinia: 
A  History  of  the  People  (1883),  an  excellent 
book  contributed  to  the  "American  Comniou- 
wealths  Series." 

COOKE,  JosiAH  Parsoxs  (1827-94).  An 
American  chemist,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  in  1844,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  niiner- 
aloiij-  at  Harvard  College.  In  this  capacity  he 
stimulated  the  scientific  study  of  chemistry  at 
collegiate  institutions,  urging  laboratoiy  instruc- 
tion, which,  before  his  time,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  midergraduate  course  of  American 
colleges.  His  publications  include  Chemical 
Problems  and  Reactions  (1853)  ;  The  Neiv  Chem- 
istry (1871):  Religion  and  Chemistry  (1864); 
and  The  Credentials  of  Science  the  Warrant  of 
Faith   (1888). 

COOKE,  JIoRDECAi  CuBiTT  (1825—).  An 
English  botanist,  bom  at  Horning,  in  Norfolk. 
When  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  draper's 
trade,  afterwards  acted  as  clerk  in  a  law  office, 
and  subsequently  taught  school.  At  the  age  of 
tliirty-five  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  India 
Museum,  from  which  he  wa.s  transferred  to  the 
Kew  Botanical  Gardens  in  1880.  His  publica- 
tions include  more  than  forty  botanical  works, 
for  the  most  part  dealing  with  fungi,  and  includ- 
ing Manual  of  Botanic  Terms  (1862)  ;  A  Fern 
Book  for  Everyhody  (1867)  ;  Handbook  of  Brit- 
ish Fvnyi  (1874)  :  Mycographia  (6  vols.,  1879)  ; 
Illustrations  of  British  Fungi  (8  vols.,  1881)  ; 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fungi  (1895). 

COOKE,  Philip  Pendleton  (1816-50).  An 
American  poet,  elder  brother  of  .John  Esten 
Cooke  and  first  cousin  of  John  Pendleton  Ken- 
nedy, the  novelist.  He  was  born  at  JIartinsburg, 
Va.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1834,  and. 
like  his  more  famous  yovmger  brother,  studied 
law  under  his  father,  but  preferred  literary  pur- 
suits, and  contributed  many  poems  and  stories 
to  the  Southern  Literary  ilessenycr  and  other 
magazines.  He  was  equally  devoted  to  field 
s]>orts,  which  in  part  accounts  for  the  fresh  qual- 
ity of  his  work,  especially  of  his  Froissurt  Bal- 
lads (1847).  his  only  published  book.  In  spite 
of  a  lyrical  talent  which  once  gained  the  com- 
mendation of  Lowell,  Cooke  is  little  known  save 
for  his  sweet  lyric  of  sentiment  "Florence  Vane," 
which  was  popular  and  has  been  frequently 
translated. 

COOKE,  PniLTP  Saint  Geobge  (1809-95).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  near  Leesburg,  Va.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  assigned  as 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  in  1827, 
served  for  manv  vears  on  the  frontier,  partici- 
pated in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  and  be- 
came lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  1833.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  served  from  October.  1846,  to 
July,  1849,  in  California  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
■  a  battalion  of  Missouri  volunteers,  and  for  a 
short  time  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  In  1847  he  became  major  of  the  Sec- 
ond Dragoons.  After  1849  he  was  reassigned  to 
frontier  duty,  took  part  in  several  operations 
against  the  Indians,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 


the  Utah  Expedition  of  1857-58,  became  colonel 

of  the  Second  Dragoons  in  1858,  and  from 
August,  1800,  to  August,  1861,  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  L'tah.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  November,  1861, 
and  participated  as  a  conmiander  of  a  cav- 
alry division  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  com- 
manded the  Baton  Rouge  District  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf  from  October,  1803, 
to  May,  1864,  and  from  May,  1864,  to 
ilarch,  1866,  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  recruiting  service.  At  the  clo.se  of  the 
war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  for  'gallant 
and  meritorious  services.'  lie  conunanded  the 
Department  of  the  Platte  in  1806-07,  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland  in  1869-70, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Lakes  from  1870 
until  his  retirement  in  1873.  He  published 
Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Army,  or  Ro- 
mance of  Military  Life  (1856)  ;  The  Conquest  of 
Xew  Mexico  and  California:  An  Historical  and 
Personal  \arrative  (1878);  and  .Yeit  Cavalry 
Tactics    (1884). 

COOKE.  Rose  Tebry  (1827-92).  An  Ameri- 
can poet  and  writer  of  short  stories,  chiefly  of 
New  England  rural  life,  whose  prominent  charac- 
teristics are  pathos  and  humor.  She  was  born  at 
West  Hartford,  Conn,,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary.  She  lived  chiefly  at 
Collinsville  till  her  marriage  to  R.  H.  Cooke  in 
1873,  after  which  she  lived  at  Winsted,  Conn., 
till  1887,  removing  thence  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
where  she  died  in  1802.  Her  first  published  work 
was  Poems  (1860),  which  won  cordial  recogni- 
tion. A  second  and  complete  collection  of  her 
verses  was  made  under  the  same  title  in  1888, 
but  the  earlier  pieces  remain  the  best.  Her 
genial  talent  then  turned  to  fiction,  often  defect- 
ive in  form,  but  spontaneous,  fresh  in  its  humor, 
and  keen  in  its  perception  of  New  England  traits 
and  character.  Her  volumes,  except  for  a  single 
novel.  Steadfast  (1889),  are  collections  of  short 
stories:  Happy  Dodd  (1870)  ;  Somebody's  Neigh- 
bors (1881):  Root-Bound  (1885):  The  Sphinx's 
Children  (1886);  Huckleberries  (1891),  Of  in- 
dividual stories  she  is  said  to  have  regarded  The 
Deacon's  Week  as  best.  It  was  translated  into 
four  languages  and  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
Others  deserving  of  special  commendation  are: 
Polly  Mariner;  Old  Miss  Dodd:  and  Freedom 
Wheeler's   Controversy  with  Providence. 

COOKE,  Thomas  (1703-56).  An  English 
writer,  Ioioanii  as  Hesiod  Cooke.  In  1725  he  pub- 
lished a  poem  called  The  Battle  of  the  Poets,  in 
which  he  attacked  Pope  and  the  other  wits,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the  Dun-ciad  (ii. 
138).  He  did  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous 
literary  work  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Craftsman.  He  has  a  deserved  place  in  litera- 
ture as  the  translator  of  Hesiod  (1728)  and  of 
Terence   (1734). 

COOKE,  Sir  William  FoxHERorLL  (1806-79). 
An  Englisli  electrical  engineer,  born  at  Ealing, 
in  Middlesex.  He  received  his  education  at  Dur- 
ham and  Edinburgh,  served  on  the  Indian  staff 
from  1826  to  1831,  and  then  studied  medicine- 
and  the  physical  sciences  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many. In  1837  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Wheatstone,  and  together  with  him  rendered  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance  to  electrical  en- 
gineering, especially  to  telegraphy.  In  1838  he 
built  the   first   English   telegraph   line,   between 
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London  and  ^Yest  Dravton.    He  was  knighted  in 
1869. 

COOKEKY.  The  art  of  preparing  food  for 
tlie  table.  Foods  are  cooked  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  applied  tlie  principal  processes  of 
cooking  are  termed  boiling,  stewing,  steaming, 
braising,  baking,  roasting  (grilling  or  broiling), 
frying,  and  sauteing.  The  cli'ect  of  proper  cook- 
ing is  to  render  food  more  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble than  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  raw  slate. 

History.  Cooking,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  practiced  since  immemorial  times,  and 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  modes 
of  cooking  presents  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
past.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  were  gi-eat 
bread-eaters.  Though  they  possessed  wheaten 
flour  of  the  finest  sort,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  used  it  for  their  common  bread,  which  was 
made  of  spelt,  or  of  the  centre  of  the  lotus  dried 
and  pounded.  Fish  they  salted  and  dried  in  the 
.sun;  quails,  ducks,  and  small  birds  they  salted 
and  ate  raw.  We  read  of  their  roasting  and 
boiling  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  There  appears  to 
have  been  considerable  difl'erenee  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  good  eating  was  appreciated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece.  After  the  Homeric  age 
of  simplicity,  in  which  roast  and  boiled  meats 
seem  to  have  sufficed  the  kingly  table,  a  diver- 
sity of  preparation  was  attained  in  cooking,  and 
a  certain  epicureanism  displayed  in  the  quality, 
seasoning,  and  method  of  dressing  food.  The 
names  of  many  authors  of  cookery-books  are  pre- 
ser%'ed  in  the  writings  of  Athenaeus,  that  of 
Archestratus,  who  is  called  the  guide  of  Epi- 
curus in  his  pleasures,  and  styled  'tlie  inventor  of 
made  dishes,'  being  the  most  renowned. 

Fish  was  a  principal  article  of  food  with  all 
classes  of  Greeks;  but  with  the  wealthier  much 
skill  and  delicacy  were  used  in  cooking  it,  and 
choice  and  expensive  varieties  were  sought  after. 
Archestratus  writes  of  "a  boiled  torpedo  done  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  some  thin 
grated  cheese"  (oh-  (jratiit).  Fish,  stuffed  with 
force-meat  and  fried,  boiled  in  pickle,  baked  in 
fig-leaves  soaked  in  oil,  cooked  in  hot  ashes,  etc., 
are  among  the  recipes  that  we  find  recorded.  The 
Greeks  boiled  and  roasted  the  llesli  of  sheep,  pigs, 
lambs,  and  goats.  They  had  poultry,  small 
birds,  :ind  game,  and  sausage  made  of  lilood,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  black  puddings  {Blut- 
ivurst ) .  The  bread  of  Athens  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Greece;  it  was  sometimes  home-made, 
but  chiefly  bought  in  the  market,  and  pre- 
pared in  great  variety,  as  pan-loaves,  rolls, 
sweet  loaves,  etc.  The  bread  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  was  made  of  barley,  and  was 
sometimes  flavored  with  oil,  honey,  poppy- 
seed,  etc.  Athenian  cheese  cakes  were  also 
famous;  and  there  were  honey  and  sesame 
cakes,  which,  with  fresh  and"  dried  fruits, 
as  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  nuts,  seem  to  have 
been  partaken  of  after  dinner.  They  consumed 
vegetable  food  also  in  abundance,  and  had  cab- 
bage, onions,  lettuce,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Greek  house  there  was  no  regular  cook, 
Uiough  in  the  establishments  of  the  wealthy  sev- 
eral women  were  kept  to  attend  to  the  kitchen. 
The  women  in  general  saw  to  the  requirements  of 
the  table,  and  even  the  mistress  of  tlie  house  was 
not  idle.  Cooks  stood  in  the  market  in  Athens, 
ready  to  be  hired  for  particular  occasions;    the 


most  celebrated  were  those  of  Sicily ;    they  were 
probably  persons  of  some  importance. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  a  gruel  made  of 
lentils,  and  called  puis,  was  the  principal  food  of 
the  people,  and  with  gieen  and  other  vegetables 
was,  till  later  times,  the  usual  fare  of  the  infe- 
rior classes — meat  being  u.sed  but  sparingly.  By 
degrees,  however,  a  taste  for  better  eating  crept 
in ;  and  after  the  Asiatic  conquests  luxury  was 
imported.  Lucullus  introduced  habits  of  epi- 
cureanism after  his  return  from  Asia ;  the  gour- 
mand Apicius  earned  for  himself  an  enduring 
name.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  fond  of  ele- 
gant service  at  their  tables,  and  studied  carefully 
the  quality  of  the  viands  that  were  placed  before 
them.  With  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  fish  was 
a  necessary  as  well  as  a  luxury;  they  took  much 
trouble  to  [irocure  their  oysters,  and  gave  large 
sums  for  other  fish.  We  read  of  a  mullet  of  sLx 
pounds  sold  for  8000  sesterces  (some  .$400).  and 
of  the  rhombus  or  turbot  from  Ravenna  being 
held  in  high  estimation.  They  seem  to  have  been 
as  clever  as  the  French  in  preparing  surprises, 
and  in  carrying  out  disguises  in  their  dishes. 
The  pistor,  who  made  tlie  bread  and  pastry,  and 
the  structor,  who  built  up  artificial  figures  of 
fruit  or  flesh,  and  who  also  arranged  the  dishes, 
seem  to  have  shared  the  duties  of  the  cook.  We 
read  of  dainties,  as  ring-doves  and  fieldfares, 
hares,  capons,  ducks,  peacocks,  pheasants,  and 
the  livers  of  geese;  also  of  such  a  formidable 
piece  de  resistance  as  a  "huge  boar,  surrounded 
with  sucking  pigs  made  in  sweet  paste,  which 
were  distrilnited  among  the  guests."  The  Romans 
prepared  and  cooked  their  food  with  oil  to  a 
great  extent.  Their  meals  probably  consisted  of 
two  courses  and  a  dessert,  the  first  course  being 
intended  to  excite  an  appetite ;  the  second  was  a 
joint,  roasted  or  baked.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Varro's  that  the  number  of  persons  at  a  repast 
should  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces 
(three)  nor  more  than  that  of  the  Muses  (nine). 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  honey  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  xise  sugar.  Cane-sugar  prob- 
ably was  cultivated  in  China,  and  its  manufac- 
ture understood  there;  but  the  Greeks  took  it 
for  a  kind  of  concrete  honey,  and  used  it  only 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Of  ancient  British  cooking  nothing  is  known; 
it  was  probably  of  an  extremely  rude  description. 
Hares,  poultry,  and  fish  are  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  as  food.  We  do  not  find  much  mention 
of  the  art  of  cooking  in  the  Saxon  chronicles. 
The  Danes  and  Germans  appear  to  have  been 
great  drinkers,  and  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  their  eatables.  The  Nor- 
mans were  more  curious  in  these  matters ;  some 
offices  among  them  were  held  in  right  of  the 
kitchen.  In  early  English  cooking  much  use 
was  made  of  the  mortar.  Oil  and  lard  were  used 
instead  of  butter.  Several  English  cook-books 
bear  an  early  date,  as  The  Forme  of  Cury,  by 
Pegge  (1390),  and  others  date  as  follows:'  Sir 
•T.  Elliott's  book  (15.39);  Abraham  Yeale's 
(1575)  :    and  The  Widdowe's  Treasure  (1625). 

The  cooking  of  France  was  probably  of  an  im- 
perfect and  rude  kind  until  the  introduction  of 
Italian  tastes  by  the  princesses  of  the  House  of 
the  Medici.  The  ancient  use  of  oil  was  modified 
through  the  discovery  made  by  the  French  of 
dressing  meat  in  its  own  gravy.  In  our  own  day 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  French  cook 
is  a   true  gastronomic  artist.     We  may,   if  we 
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please,  impute  the  trouble  he  takes  with  the 
dressing  of  his  meat  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
material,  but  this  can  be  said  of  meat  only;  the 
preparation  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  attended 
to  with  equal  care.  The  great  diU'erencc  between 
French  and  English  or  American  cooking  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  French  cook  their  meat  much 
longer,  knowing  (hat  this  renders  it  more  digesti- 
ble. They  are  thereby  enabled  to  multiply  dishes 
by  altering  or  annihilating  the  original  taste  of 
llie  meat,  and  making  it  a  vehicle  for  foreign 
Havors.  The  variety,  daintiness,  and  grace  of 
form  which  dishes  thus  acquire  are  very  admira- 
ble. In  the  point  of  economy,  the  French  have  a 
decided  superiority  over  Anglo-Sa.vons.  The 
French  cook  throws  nothing  away.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  butcher  for  meat  for  stock,  as  the 
American  cook  does,  he  uses  the  trimmings  for 
stock  and  glaze,  and  the  skimmings  of  his  boiled 
meats  in  many  combinations  wherein  we  use  but- 
ter or  lai'd;  and  like  every  skilled  workman,  he 
produces  great  results  from  small  means. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  services  of  a  cook 
are  held  may  be  loiown  by  the  large  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office  in  wealthy  families,  hotels, 
and  club-houses.  A  visit  to  the  kitchens  of  one 
of  these  establishments  will  show  what  a  highly 
important  post  is  that  of  chef  de  cuisine.  There 
must  be  in  such  a  person  not  only  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  how  things  are  to  be  done,  but  the 
power  to  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
numerous  assistants,  as  to  the  exact  part  which 
each  must  fulfill  at  every  moment  of  the  long  and 
busy  day.  Tliese  places  indeed  are  excellent 
schools  for  cooks,  where  they  can  undergo  that 
severe  training  without  which  a  thorough  prac- 
tical know'ledge  of  the  art  cannot  be  attained. 

The  art  of  cooking  as  a  branch  of  woman's  ed- 
ucation has  latterly  engaged  considerable  atten- 
tion in  America;  and  there  are  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  establish- 
ments where  young  women  receive  this  kind  of 
instruction.  A  school  of  cookei-y  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. England.  Efforts  are  also  made  to  teach 
cooking  to  the  humbler  classes  of  girls,  but  much 
in  this  respect  remains  to  be  done.  For  any 
shortcomings  in  cooking,  however,  the  taste  of 
llie   American   is   in   some  measure  accountable. 

BotuxG.  The  use  of  the  term  'boiling'  in  con- 
nection with  cooking  meat  in  water  is  rather  un- 
fortunate, for  the  operation  thus  designated,  if 
properly  carried  out.  should  involve  hardly  any 
boiling.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
changed,  the  fibre  softened,  and  the  connective 
dissolved  at  a  temperature  far  below  the  normal 
boiling-point  of  water.  Boiling  over-coagulates 
the  proteids,  dissolves  the  mineral  salts,  and 
renders  the  meat  less  valuable  as  a  food.  This 
is  best  shown  in  a  hard-boiled  egg,  in  comparison 
with  one  cooked  below  the  boiling-]ioint.  In  the 
forniei'  the  albumin  is  rendered  hard,  dense,  and 
indigestible;  in  the  latter  the  albumin  is  soft 
and  creamy,  and  is  even  more  easily  digested 
than  when  raw.  While  the  effect  of  over-boiling 
on  meat  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  an 
egg,  the  results  are  precisely  the  same.  In  the 
case  of  meat,  however,  some  boiling  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation  is  necessary.  As  the 
juices  of  meat  are  rich  in  albumin,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  meat  with  boiling  unsalted 
water,  boil  rapidly  for  five  minutes  to  coagulate 
the  albumin  on  the  surface,  and  inclose  the  meat 


in  a  water-proof  casing.  This  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  juices  from  the  interior.  But  after 
this  first  hard  boil  the  kettle  should  be  ])laced 
over  a  moderate  fire,  where  the  water  will  sim- 
mer at  180°  F.,  twenty  minutes  being  allowed 
for  each  pound  of  meat.  Seasoning  may  be  added 
when  the  meal  is  partly  cooked,  salt  having  the 
ell'ect  of  drawing  the  juices  from  raw  meat. 
These  rules  apply  to  the  ilcsh  of  fish  ami  fowl. 
The  llesh  of  lisli,  however,  is  found  to  Ijc  firmer 
and  more  highlj-  llavored  if  cooked  in  water  con- 
taining more  or  loss  salt.  Salt  meat.s,  as  corned 
beef  and  ham,  should  be  carefully  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  twelve  hours  be- 
fore cooking.  Ham  will  be  more  tender  if  the 
temperature  never  exceeds  lfi,5°  F. 

Soup.  The  preceding  directions  do  not  by  any 
means  apply  to  making  soup.  In  fact,  directly 
opposite  methods  must  there  be  followed  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Soup  should  contain  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  juices  of  meat.  For  this 
|)urpose,  the  meat  slumld  be  divided  into  small 
])ieces,  covered  with  cold  water,  and  either  soaked 
in  cold  water,  or  slowly  brought  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  then  allowed  to  simmer  for  four  or  five 
hours  until  the  meat  falls  apart.  In  this  way 
the  water  dissolves  and  holds  all  the  extractives, 
mineral   salts   and  gelatin. 

Stewixo.  Stewing,  or  en  casserole,  occupies  a 
midway  position  between  boiling  and  soup-mak- 
ing. The  perfection  of  a  stew  depends  upon  the 
thorough  coagulation  of  the  outside  juices  and 
the  slow  process  by  which  it  is  finished.  The 
temperature  should  never  exceed  180°  F.  The 
meat  should  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  thrown 
into  a  kettle  containing  two  ounces  of  hot  suet 
and  shaken  until  the  outside  is  thoroughly 
coagulated ;  the  pieces  may  then  be  gathered 
to  one  side  of  the  kettle,  a  thickening  of  two 
.ounces  of  ilour.  added,  the  whole  well  mixed  with 
the  fat,  and  a  ]iint  of  water  or  soup-stock  added. 
The  contents  of  the  kettle  are  then  heated  to 
boiling  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brown- 
ing are  added.  Such  flavorings  as  bay-leaf, 
onion,  and  celery  are  also  usually  added.  The 
kettle  should  be  closely  covered  and  the  contents 
cooked  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  180°  F.  The  meat  is  best  softened 
in  a  rich  sauee.  A  ragout  is  nothing  but  a 
highly  seasoned  stew-.  Stewing  is  a  very  econom- 
ical method  of  cooking;  there  is  no  w'aste,  all 
escaped  juices  are  held  in  the  sauce,  all  the  nour- 
ishment is  secured,  and  if  the  dish  is  well  cooked 
and  not  too  greasy  or  over-seasoned,  the  meat  is 
tender  and  easy  of  digestion. 

SxEAifiKG.  Steamed  foods  as  a  rule  are  more 
>  liighly  flavored  than  those  boiled,  for  the  reason 
tliat  in  steaming  the  soluble  constituents  are  not 
so  easily  lost  as  in  'boiling.'  The  operation  of 
steaming  may  be  carried  out  in  a  modern  'steam 
cooker,'  or  in  a  perforated  kettle  that  fits  closely 
over  another  kettle  containing  boiling  water.  If 
the  steam  is  under  pressure,  the  teiiiperature 
may  be  much  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  hence  the  method  may  be  used  for  sterilizing 
canned  foods;  in  large  establishments  the  meth- 
od is  also  used  for  the  'baking'  of  meats.  Ordi- 
nary home  steaming  is  an  excellent  method  of 
cooking  vegetables,  hams,  fniit  cakes,  puddings, 
and  other  dishes  that  require  the  prolonged  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat.  Such  vegetables  as  pota- 
toes, rice,  young  peas,  corn,  squash,  cucumbers. 
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pumpkin,  and  spinach  are  better  steamed  than 
boiled.  On  the  other  hand,  meats  are  generally 
better  boiled'  than  steamed.  In  an  ordinary 
double  boiler,  \\hich  may  be  used  in  making 
custards  and  in  cooking  cereals,  the  food  is  ob- 
viously neither  steamed  nor  "boiled,'  the  heat  be- 
ing a  "dry  heat;  the  double  boiler  serves  to  main- 
tain a  constant  temperature  several  degrees  be- 
low the  boiling-point  of  water. 

Braising.  The  operation  of  braising  is  inter- 
mediate between  'boiling'  and  baking.  The  meat 
is  partially  browned  and  cooked  in  a  moist  heat. 
To  do  tliis  perfectly  one  must  have  a  well-fitting 
lid  to  cover  the  baking-pan  or  a  so-called  roasting- 
pan,  a  braising-pot  being  preferable.  The  meat 
should  be  placed  in  the  pot  or  pan  and  partly 
covered  Avith  hot  stock  or  water;  seasoning, 
such  as  bay-leaf,  onion,  and  celery-seed,  should  be 
added,  and  the  pan  closely  covered.  The  cooking 
should  be  done  in  a  hot  oven,  fifteen  minutes  be- 
ing allowed  for  each  pound  of  meat,  and  salt 
beni"  added  when  the  meat  is  partly  done.  A 
half-hour  before  serving,  the  top  cover  shovUd  be 
removed,  and  tlie  stock  reduced  so  that  it  may  be 
served  as  a  sauce.  Braising  is  an  economical 
process  of  cooking,  the  constituents  lost  by  the 
meat  being  contained  almost  entirely  in  the 
gravy,  Tlie  process  is  best  adapted  to  the  so- 
called  inferior  pieces,  as  leg  of  mutton,  the  upper 
or  under  round,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoul- 
der, Braising-pans  are  frequently  sold  under  the 
name  of  'self-basting'  pans, 

Eo.vSTiNG  (Grilling,  Broiling).  Of  the  sev- 
eral methods  of  cooking  meats,  roasting  best  pre- 
serves tlieir  juices  and  develops  their  flavor.  The 
operation  of  roasting  may  be  carried  out  in  a 
metallic  vessel  ('the  roaster,'  tin  oven,  or  'tin 
kitchen' ) ,  fitted  up  in  front  of  a  bright  fire,  one 
side  of  the  meat  being  thus  directly  exposed  to 
the  heat;  or  else,  the  meat  may  be  cooked  on  a 
revolving  spit.  The  terms  broiling,  grilling,  and 
roasting  denote  the  same  operation ;  the  first 
two  are  used  to  designate  the  process  when  ap- 
plied to  steaks  or  smaller  pieces  of  meat;  the 
term  roasting  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  joint.  In 
this  country  the  process  of  baking  beef  has  al- 
most entirely  replaced  that  of  roasting.  In  roast- 
ing, the  meat  loses,  especially  if  the  joint  be  a 
fat  one,  more  weight  (fat  and  water)  than  in 
boiling  or  baking,  but  is  incomparably  finer  in 
flavor. 

In  broiling  a  steak,  the  meat  should  first  be 
placed  near  a  clear,  hot  fire  and  turned  when  one 
side  is  seared.  When  the  other  side,  too,  is  mod- 
erately seared,  the  steak  should  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  fire  and  the  cooking 
thus  continued  at  a  lower  temperature,  five  min- 
utes being  allowed  for  a  steak  one  inch  thick, 
ten  minutes  for  a  steak  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  and  twenty  minutes  for  a  steak  two  inches 
thick.  Seasoning  may  be  added  after  the  steak 
has  been  cooked. 

Baking.  The  process  of  cooking  meat  in  the 
dry  heat  of  an  oven  is  properly  termed  baking. 
The  oven  of  a  stove  generally  receives  its  heat 
from  the  fire-box,  although  in  very  large  estab- 
lishments it  is  heated  by  steam  under  pressure. 
No  matter  how  great  the  surrounding  heat,  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  joint 
will  register  scarcely  200°  F.,  the  meat  being 
thus  cooked  in  its  own  juice  at  a  gentle  heat. 
To  avoid  the  considerable  waste  of  fuel  which 
may  be  involved  by  it,  the  process  should  be  car- 


ried out  in  an  apparatus  carefully  lined  and 
thus  rendered  capable  of  holding  nearly  all  the 
heat  produced  by  a  small  flame,  as  the  "iSoyer 
cooker,'  Aladdin  oven,  or  Goodrich  oven.  The 
lieat  from  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  under  such  an 
apparatus  will  bake  a  piece  of  meat  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  The 
■feather'  oven,  an  ordinary  box  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  layer  of  feather,  is  still  used 
in  many  countrj'  places,  meats  and  vegetables 
(such  as  old  beans,  peas,  lentils)  being  placed 
in  the  feather  oven  after  being  heated  to  boiling, 
and  thus  cooked  for  several  hours  at  a  constant 
temperature  slightly  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

In  baking,  a  number  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
changes  take  place.  Jlore  or  less  water  is  driven 
ofi',  so  that  the  baked  foods  are.  generally  speak- 
ing, drier  than  before  cooking;  heat  and  the 
moisture  present  in  foods  rupture  cell-walls.  In 
this  way  and  by  the  coagulation  of  proteids,  and 
possibl_y  also  in  other  ways,  the  texture  and  con- 
sistency of  food  are  changed.  The  chemical 
changes  arc  of  the  following  character:  Proteids 
are  coagulated;  fats  are  more  or  less  volatilized 
and  broken  down  into  simpler  chemical  bodies; 
and  carbohydrates,  especially  on  the  surface  of 
foods,  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  caramel- 
ized, 

FiiTiXG.  Frying  is  cooking  by  immersion  in 
hot  fat  at  a  temperature  from  350°  to  380°  F. 
The  upper  limit  of  temperature  answers  in  the 
case  of  croquettes  or  cecils  that  are  covered  with 
beaten  egg;  the  gentler  heat  is  best  adapted  to 
such  delicate  articles  as  batters,  fritters,  crul- 
lers, bouchees,  and  potato  or  rice  croquettes.  If 
the  temperature  of  380°  is  not  exceeded,  the  fat 
does  not  boil,  nor  does  it  smoke,  i,e.  decompose. 
It  is  perhaps  chiefly  on  account  of  overheating 
fat  that  fried  foods  are  but  too  often  unsightly 
ai\d  indigestible.  The  temperature  cannot,  of 
course,  be  properly  regulated  without  the  use  of 
a  thermometer.  The  following  test,  however, 
may  serve  to  indicate  that  the  proper  frying  tem- 
]icrature  is  nearly  reached:  a  crumb  of  bread 
dropped  into  hot  fat  will  turn  bro\vn  in  ten  sec- 
onds if  the  temperature  has  reached  340°  F. 
The  frying-pan  should  be  deep  enough  to  permit 
of  covering  the  cooking  article  completely.  The 
high  temperature  of  the  fat  will  then  cause  the' 
formation,  on  the  surface  of  the  article,  of  a 
complete  covering,  through  which  neither  grease 
can  enter  nor  juice  escape.  Without  this 
impermeable  covering,  the  outside  of  the  fried 
article  will  be  'greasy  and  the  inside  flavored 
with  the  frying  material,  while  if  properly 
fried,  the  article  should  be  as  free  from  fat 
as  if  it  had  been  cooked  in  water.  After  remov- 
ing the  article  from  the  hot  fat,  it  should  be 
drained  on  brown  paper,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
fat.  Croquettes  and  other  made  dishes  should 
be  covered  with  beaten  egg  and  rolled  in  dry 
bread  crumbs  before  frying.  The  albumin  of  the 
egg  will  coagulate  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  fat  and  thus  make  a  perfect  grease- 
proof covering.  As  to  the  frying  material,  oil, 
either  olive  or  cotton-seed,  is  probably  the  best 
form  of  fat.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  suet  is  also 
very  good.  Further,  while  neither  suet  nor  lard 
is  suitable  to  be  used  isolated,  a  mixture  of  the 
two  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  frying.  But- 
ter is  unfit  for  frying,  because  it  decomposes  at 
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too  low  a  temperature.  Xor  should  batter  be 
cooked  in  making  saiiees. 

Saut^ing.  Unlike  frying,  saulving  is  cooking 
with  fat  in  a  shaUuw  jian. 

Vegetables.  \'egelables  not  only  form  indis- 
pensable foods  by  themselves,  but  also  serve  to 
season  and  impart  11a vor  to  soups  and  made 
dishes.  Potatoes,  when  served,  should  be  dry 
and  mealy :  they  should  be  eooked  in  water, 
which  shiiuld  be  kept  continuously  boiling  until 
the  vegetable  is  perfectly  tender,  and  then  the 
^^ater  should  he  drawn  off,  and  the  potatoes 
dusted  with  salt  to  absorb  some  of  their  mois- 
ture. A  second  1)aking  of  potatoes  (stuffed  po- 
tatoes) has  the  effect  of  making  them  more  easi- 
ly digestible.  Green  vegetaljles  should  go  over  the 
lire  in  boiling  salted  water,  the  salt  in  the  solu- 
tion jireventing  them  from  absorbing  too  much 
water.  Old  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  however, 
should  be  cooked  in  unsalted  water.  To  preserve 
the  color  and  prevent  the  odor  of  vegetables  from 
spreading  through  the  house,  an  abimdanee  of 
\\ater  in  uncovered  vessels  should  be  used  in 
cooking    them. 

CiiAFixG-DiSHES.  These  are  small  utensils 
made  of  tin,  copper,  nickel,  or  silver,  arranged  in 
a  frame  and  heated  l)y  alcohol  lamps.  The  bet- 
ler  forms  ai"e  supplied  with  an  under  hot-water 
pan  and  are  very  u.seful  for  cooking  milk  or 
cream  dishes  that  might  be  easily  overheated 
if  cooked  directly  over  a  flame.  Formerly,  a 
chafing-dish  was  a  shallow  saucepan  used  over  a 
small  portable  charcoal  furnace,  principally  for 
keeping  things  hot.  At  present  such  light  dishes 
as  melted  cheese,  Welsh  rabbit,  creamed  chicken, 
sweetbreads,  lobster  a  la  Xewburg,  oysters,  and 
eggs,  are  often  prepared  at  the  table  in 
a  chafing-dish.  Venison,  breasts  of  birds,  tender- 
loin of  beef,  and  muslirooms  are  easily  cooked  at 
the  table  and  much  better  served,  directly  from 
a  hot  dish.  Cold  boiled  potatoes,  peas,  and  string 
beans  are  easily  warmed  in  cream  sauce  made  in 
tile  chafing-dish. 

BiBLioGEATHY.  Parloa,  Veic  Cook-Book  and 
Guide  to  Marketing  and  Cooking  (Boston, 
ISSl):  Corson,  Eptnidaii  Cookcrt/  (Chicago, 
1894)  ;  Filippini,  The  Table  (New  York,  1890)  ; 
Korer,  Good  Cooking  (Xew  York.  1898)  ;  Co- 
lombie,  Traitc  pratique  de  cuisine  hourgeoise 
(Paris,  1897);  De  Salis,  A  la  Mode  Cookery 
(London,  1902)  ;  Dreyse,  Kochbuch  fiir  Koch- 
schulen  (Berlin,  1900);  Atkinson,  Suggestiotis 
Regarding  the  f'ookinq  of  Food  (Washington, 
1894)  ;  Richards,  The  Chemistri/  of  Cooking  and 
Cleaning  (Boston,  1882).  See  also  Food;  Bread; 
Heat;  Fish,  etc. 

COOK  INLET.     A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

indenting  the  Sitka  District,  Alaska,  and  cutting 
oft'  the  Kenai  Peninsula  on  the  east  (Map: 
Alaska,  E  3).  It  is  included  between  latitudes 
59°  and  61°  20'  N..  and  longitudes  149°  and 
154°  W.  In  shape  long,  relatively  narrow,  and 
crooked,  its  length  is  about  200  miles  and  its 
greatest  breadth  60  miles.  Sudden  storms  and 
the  high  tidal  rise  make  navigation  very  danger- 
ous. It  contains  several  islands,  Augustine  Isl- 
and, with  its  extinct  volcano,  being  the  largest. 
The  coast  scenery  is  grand,  comprising  active 
volcanoes,  of  which  Mount  Iliamna.  12.066  feet 
altitude,  is  the  highest,  snow-clad  mountains, 
glaciers,  and  green  hills.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity are  the  Knik  Inlet  and  the  Turnagain 
Arm  branching  to  the  northeast  and  east.     It 


was  explored  in  1778  by  the  navigator  whose 
name  ii  bears,  in  the  liope  of  finding  a  passiige 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  receives  tlie  waters  from 
a  numlK>r  of  rivers,  cliief  of  whieli  is  the  Su- 
shitna  Kiver,  coming  from  the  nortli.  Coal  is 
found  on  its  shores,  along  whiclx  are  a  mmiber  of 
small  towns. 

COOK  or  HER'VEY  ISLANDS.  An  arclii- 
l^elago  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  consisting 
of  si.x  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands 
and  reefs,  extending  from  about  latitude  18"  to 
22°  S.  and  from  longitude  157"  to  Kili"  W.  (Map: 
World,  West.  Hem.,  M  4 1 .  The  total  area  is  142 
square  miles.  Karatonga.  with  an  area  of  31 
square  miles,  is  the  largest  island.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  but  water  is  scarce  and  milk 
of  the  cocoa-palm  is  used  as  a  substitute  on  some 
of  the  islands.  The  chief  products  are  copra,  cof- 
fee,'and  oranges,  and  the  trade  is  mostly  with 
New  Zealand,  to  which  the  group  has  been  an- 
nexed since  1900.  Population,  8400,  entirely 
consisting  of  Polynesians  mostly  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  gi-oup  was  discovered  by  Cook 
in  1773. 

COOK'S  EXCURSIONS.  A  system  of  travel 
originated  b.y  Thomas  Cook  in  1841,  by  which 
companies  of  tourists  are  conducted  by  a  mana- 
ger or  guide,  who  makes  all  the  traveling  ar- 
rangements and  directs  the  disposition  of  the 
time.  These  tours,  for  which  reduced  rates  are 
obtained,  are  very  popular  with  inexperienced 
travelers,  and  cover  Europe,  America,  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

COOK'S    TALE,    The.      One    of    the    stories 

forming  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  told 
in  the  pilgrimage  by  Roger  of  Ware,  and  is  the 
story  of  a  London  apprentice,  Perkin  Revelour. 
The  "Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  once  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  "Cook's  Tale,"  is  now  rejected  by 
critics. 

COOK  STRAIT.  A  passage  which  separates 
North  Island  and  South  Island,  New  Zealand 
(Map:  New  Zoaland,  E  4).  Its  greatest  width 
is  80  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
on  his  first  voyage  in  1769. 

COOK'TOWN.  A  seaport  of  North  Queens- 
land, Australia,  on  the  Endeavor  River,  122 
miles  northwest  of  the  Palmer  gold-field,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Queensland, 
1)  3 ) .  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, gold  and  tin  mines  are  worked,  and  pearl 
and  sea-slug  fisheries  are  carried  on.  The  port 
formed  b}'  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavor  River  is 
accessible  to  ships  of  IS  feet  draught.  jMunicipal 
enterprise  is  evinced  in  the  erection  of  fine  public 
buildings.  The  town,  founded  in  1873,  was 
named  after  Captain  Cook,  who,  in  1770,  beached 
his  ship,  the  Endeavor,  at  this  place.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  here  in  1899.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  1936. 

COO'LEY,  Le  Roy  Ci.aek  (1833—).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  born  at  Point  Penin- 
sula, in  Jefferson  County,  New  Y'ork,  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1858,  and  from  1860  to  1874 
was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Normal  School.  In  1874  he  became 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Vassar 
College.  His  chair  was  made  that  of  physics 
only  in  1894.  He  is  the  author  of  several  text- 
books on  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  highly 
esteemed   among  modem   educators.      These   in- 
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elude  The  New  Texl-liook  of  Physics  (ISSO)  ; 
The  Xeic  Text-Buok  of  Vhemisiry  (1881);  and 
The  HiudenVs  Manual  of  Physics   (1897). 

COOLEY,  Thomas  :Ucl>-TYRE  (1824-98).  An 
.\merican  jurist  and  writer  on  constitutional 
law.  He  was  born  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  but  removed 
to  Michigan  in  1843,  and  in  1846  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  compiled  the  general  statutes  of 
the  State,  was  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court 
(18.58-G4),  and  published  eight  volumes  of  re- 
ports and  a  digest  of  the  Jliohigan  decisions.  He 
was  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versit}'  of  Aliehigan  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in 
1859.  In  1861  he  became  professor  of  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  law  in  the  school  of 
political  science  in  the  university,  and  also  dean, 
and  later  occupied  the  chair  of  American  history 
in  the  academic  department.  From  1864  to  1885 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,'and 
was  Chief  Justice  from  1868  to  1869.  In  1887  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
■Commission,  but  resigned  four  years  later. 
•Judge  Cooley's  publications  on  constitutional 
law,  which  are  authoritative,  are:  The  Constitu- 
tional Limitations  which  Rest  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive Pouer  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
(1868)  ;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  leith  Additional  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Amendments  (1873)  ;  and 
General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
United  States   (1880). 

COOL'GARDIE.  A  mining  town  in  western 
Australia.  3.'i(l  miles  east  -  northeast  of  Perth, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  telegraph 
(Map:  Australia.  C  5).  Gold,  discovered  here 
in  1891,  has  given  rich  yields  since  1893.  Popu- 
lation,  in   1901,  4213. 

COCLIDGE,  Susan.  The  pen-name  of  Miss 
.Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey. 

COOLIDGE,  Thomas  Jefferson  (1831—). 
An  American  manufacturer  and  diplomat.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  in  Europe.  In  1892  he  was  sent  as 
United  States  ilinistcr  to  France,  but  was  super- 
seded by  .James  B.  Eustis  in  1893.  He  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
to  adjust  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

COOLIE  (Beng.  Jcult,  Hind,  qftli,  laborer,  from 
Tamil  huli,  daily  hire).  A  name  applied  to 
an  unskilled  laborer  in  India  and  Eastern 
Asia  and  to  contract  emigrant  laborers 
sent  from  India  and  China  to  other  coun- 
tries, especially  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
tropical  countries  where  white  labor  is  impossible, 
there  arose  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  a  need 
for  cheap  lalior  capable  of  doing  the  heavy  tasks 
of  plantations,  factories,  and  shipping.  For  this 
purpose  the  acclimated  cheap  labor  of  the  over- 
populated  Asiatic  countries  seemed  especially 
adapted.  The  coolie  trade  began  about  1834.  It 
was  accompanied  by  abuses  which  made  it  little 
better  than  a  form  of  slavery,  and  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  largely  interested  in  the  trade, 
luidertook  to  put  a  stop  to  it  in  1855.  This  threw 
it  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
coolie  trade  from  Macao  to  Cuba  and  Peru  was 
little  better  than  the  slave  trade  so  far  as  its 
-conditions  were  concerned.  The  traffic  was  regu- 
lated by  the  convention  of  1866  between  China, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  requirement  by 
Uhina  of  a  return  passage  at  the  end  of  five  years 


practically  stopped  the  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies. The  number  of  coolies  in  British  Guiana  in 
1871  was  estimated  at  50,000.  The  advantages 
and  evils  of  the  coolie  trade  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  reports,  and  protective  enact- 
ments were  passed  by  the  Chinese.  British,  and 
French  governments.  Under  tlie  Indian  Emigra- 
tion Act  of  1883,  emigration  under  contract  is 
allowed  only  to  certain  colonies,  where  good 
treatment  is  assured.  These  are  the  British 
colonies  of  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Mauritius, 
Trinidad,  Saint  Lucia.  Saint  Kitts,  Saint  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Natal,  and  Fiji,  and  the  French 
CJuadeloupe  and  Martinique,  as  well  as  Dutch 
Guiana  and  the  Danish  Saint  C'roi.x. 

Besides  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  traffic 
in  Chinese  coolies  (stopped  at  present),  an  in- 
famous counterfeit  was  long  carried  on  at  Macao 
(q.v. ).  Native  crimps  brought  thousands  of  their 
countrymen  to  that  Portuguese  island,  and 
shipped  them  for  Cuba  and  Peru.  This  'invol- 
untary emigration,'  as  it  has  been  called,  began 
in  1848,  and  as  many  as  13,000  persons  were 
shipped  in  the  course  of  a  year:  but  as  in  reality 
it  was  notliing  more  than  an  elaborate  system  of 
kidnapping,  the  Chinese  and  British  governments, 
in  1872,  prohibited  anj'  vessel  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  this  trade  from  fitting  out  in  any 
Chinese  or  British  port,  and  the  'trade'  was  prac- 
tically destroyed  in  consequence.  At  the  close 
of  1873  the  Portuguese  Government  formally 
declared  the  'exportation'  of  coolies  illegal,  and 
the  atrocious  traffic  may  now  be  considered  at  an 
end.  Consult,  in  addition  to  numerous  British 
and  French  official  papers  and  rc])orts.  .Jenkins, 
The  Coolie:  Bis  Eights  and  Wrongs  (London, 
1871);  Hope,  In  Quest  of  Coolies  (London, 
1872). 

COOM AIM'S,  ko'mans,  Fr.  pron.  ko'maN', 
PiEKEE  Oi.iviEK  .Joseph  (1816-90).  A  Belgian 
I)ainter.  He  was  born  at  Brussels  and  was  the 
pupil  of  de  Keyser  and  Wappers  at  Antwerp. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  French  troops  on 
their  expeditions  in  Algeria,  traveled  for  several 
years  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea, 
and  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1857  was  so 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Pompeian  paintings 
as  to  confine  his  art  thereafter  mainly  to  antique 
subjects.  His  noteworthy  pictures  are:  "Con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  bv  the  Cru.saders"  (1841); 
"The  Battle  of  Ascalo'n"  (1842)  :  "The  Deluge"; 
"Emigration  of  Arab  Tribes";  "Algerian  Dancing 
Girls"';  "The  Battle  of  the  Alma"  (18.53); 
"Feast  of  the  Philistines"  (1856)  ;  "Last  Days 
of  Happiness  of  Pompeii"  (1863);  "Phryne"; 
'■Glycera."   and   "Lucretia." 

COO'MASStE.     See  Kttmassi. 

COON  OYSTER.  An  oyster  growing  wild 
near  shore,  where  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
a  raccoon.  The  name  originated  in  the  southern 
ITnited  States,  where  these  oysters  are  often 
called  'strap-oysters,'  because  their  clustered 
manner  of  growth  makes  them  long,  narrow,  and 
thin. 

COONS.  A  popular  name  for  members  of  the 
Whig  party  in  1838-45,  when  the  raccoon  formed 
the  emblem  of  the  party. 

COON'TIE.     See  Zamia. 

COOPER,  koop'er  or  kup'er,  Anthont  Ash- 
ley.   See  Shaftesbitrt. 

COO'PER,  Sir  Astley  Paston  (1768-1841). 
A  celebrated  English  surgeon,  bom  in  Norfolk. 
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In  1784  he  began  the  study  of  surgery  in  London 
under  JJr.  Cliue,  and  iu  178!)  was  appointed  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  at  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital, 
in  1793  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Surgeons'  Hall;  and  in  1800,  surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  In  1813  he  received  the  professorship 
of  comjjarative  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. An  essay  on  the  ell'ects  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  memhrana  lympani  gained 
him,  in  1S02,  the  Copley  iledal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  three 
years  afterwards.  In  1804-07  appeared  his  great 
work  on  Hcniia.  His  other  works  include:  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Suryery  (1836-37); 
On  Dislocations  and  Fractures  (1822)  ;  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Breast  (1829-40)  ;  Anatomy 
of  the  Thyroid  Gland  (1832).  He  was  the  first 
to  attemjjt  the  tying  of  the  carotid  artery — an 
attem]jt  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  his  hands, 
has  since  proved  ellectual  in  the  hands  of  other 
practitioners.  In  1817  he  tried  what  was  con- 
sidered the  boldest  experiment  ever  attempted  in 
surgerj- — the  tying  of  the  aorta — which  did  not 
prove  successful.  Consult  Cooper,  Life  of  Sir 
Astley  P.  Cooper    (London,   1843). 

COOPEK,  Emma  Lampekt.  An  American 
artist,  born  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.  She  studied  at  the 
Cooper  Union  and  the  Art  Students'  League,  New 
York,  and  traveled  abroad.  Her  picture  in  water 
color,  "The  Bread-Winner."  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  Her  works  include:  ''Picardv  Hillside" 
(1897);  "Through  the  Meadows"  (1900);  and 
"Behind  the  Dunes"  (1895). 

COOPER,  George  Henry  (1821-91).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Fort  Diamond, 
New  York  Harbor.  He  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1837,  and  in 
1838-42  was  attached  to  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  From  1847  to  1861  he  was  sta- 
tioned successivelj'  on  bcKird  the  receiving-ship  at 
Norfolk.  Va.,  at  the  naval  station  there,  on  board 
the  liusquehanna  of  the  East  Indian  Squadron, 
again  at  Norfolk  on  board  the  Roanoke  of  the 
Home  Squadron,  and  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy- 
yard.  Promoted  in  1862  to  be  commander,  he  was 
in  charge  of  several  vessels  during  the  Civil  War, 
notably  of  the  monitor  iS'oHf/oHio(i.  which  for  seven 
weeks  in  1863  was  constantly  employed  in  shelling 
Fort  Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island.  In  1867-69 
lie  eonnnanded  the  Norfolk  Na^^'-yard.  in  1874-78 
that  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  in  'l880-82  that  at 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  From  1882  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1884  he  commanded  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  with  the  flagship  Tennessee  and  head- 
quarters at  New  Y'ork.  His  further  promotions 
were — in  1807  to  be  captain,  in  1874  commodore, 
and  in  1881  rear-admiral. 

COOPER,  He.xry  Ernest  (1857—).  An 
American  statesman,  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind. 
He  graduated  at  the  Boston  University  LawSchool 
in  1S78.  and  subsequently  became  established  at 
Honolulu.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Hawaiian 
Eevohition  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  three  days  later  (Jan- 
uary 17,  1893)  publicly  read  the  proclamation 
abolishing  the  monarchy.  He  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  Jlinister  of  Foreisn 
Affairs  (189.5-99).  Jlinister  of  Public  Instruction 
(1896-99),  acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  (January  9  to  March,  1898),  and  Attor- 


ney-General (1899-1900).  He  also  served  as 
Minister  of  the  departments  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Finance. 

COOPER,  .Jacoi!  (1830—).  An  American 
clergyman  and  author.  He  was  born  in  Butler 
Coiuity,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, at  Berlin,  and  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Edinburgh.  He  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  from  1856  to  1866; 
professor  of  Greek  at  Rutgers  College  from  1866 
to  1883;  and  professor  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
at  the  University  of  ilichigan.  from  1883  to  1884. 
In  1893  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
logic  at  Rutgers  College.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Creation,  a  Transference  of  Power  (1900)  ; 
and  The  J'assagc  from  Mind  to  Matter  (1901). 

COOPER,  .James  (1810-63).  An  Auierican 
statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.  He  graduated  in  1832  at  Wasliington  Col- 
lege (Pa.),  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and,  upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1834,  began  practice  in  that 
place.  In  1839-43  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives,  in  1843-48  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  of  which  he  was 
Speaker  in  1847,  and  in  1848  was  elected  State 
Attorney-General.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was 
United  States  Senator.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  the  Maryland  volun- 
teers, and  in  1861  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  Chase, 
Colmnbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  stationed  until 
his  death. 

COOPER,  .Tames  Fenimore  (1789-1851).  An 
American  novelist,  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
September  15,  1789.  His-  father  came  of  good 
English  and  Qualcer  stock;  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Fenimore,  was  a  Swede  and  also  of  Quaker  an- 
cestry. He  was  the  eleventh  of  twelve  children, 
and  in  his  second  year  was  taken  by  his  father, 
^^'illiam,  to  a  large  estate  that  he  had  acquired 
near  Otsego  Lake  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 
Here  had  Ijeen  already'  laid  out  the  site  of  Coop- 
erstown.  For  some  years  the  family  lived  in  a 
log  house,  but  the  settlement  prospered,  and,  de- 
termining to  make  it  his  home  permanently. 
Cooper's  father,  who  for  many  years  represented 
the  district  in  Congress,  began  in  the  year  1796 
to  build  a  manor  house,  Otsego  Hall,  which  was 
for  many  years  the  finest  residence  in  that  region. 
That  Cooper  th\is  spent  his  boyhood  years  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  surrounded  Ijy  primeval 
forests,  and  never  far  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  Indian  raids,  while  in  daily  contact  with 
the  red  men  who  came  to  Cooperstown  for  trade, 
was  most  important  to  his  future  literary  de- 
velopment. The  environment  stimulated  his 
imagination,  made  him  responsive  to  the  sense 
of  mystery,  and  gave  him  materials  for  the  most 
important  section  of  his  writings,  the  Leather- 
stocking  Talcs.  He  passed  throiigh  the  village 
school  and  received  private  instruction  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  rector  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Albany,  whose  refined  culture  and  un- 
Ameriean  ideals  had  a  not  altogether  desirable 
effect  on  the  style  and  character  of  the  future 
novelist,  who  was  something  of  an  aristocrat  at 
heart.  In  January,  1803,  Cooper  went  to  Yale 
College.  Here  he  learned  more  out  of  doors  than 
in  the  classroom.  Indeed,  he  neglected  his  studies 
with  such  persistent  defiance  of  academic  re- 
straints that  he  was  expelled  in  his  third  year. 
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His  father  resented  the  action  of  the  faculty,  but 
readers  may  l)e  glad  that  the  future  novelist  of 
the  sea  should  liave  been  led  to  choose  a  naval 
career.  To  fit  himself  for  this,  there  being  no 
Naval  Academy  at  that  time.  Cooper  entered  the 
merchant  service  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast 
(September,  1S06),  and  after  sixteen  months"  ex- 
perience on  the  sea,  in  London,  and  at  Gibraltar, 
received  a  midshipman's  commission  (January  1, 
1808).  He  served  for  a  time  on  the  Vesuvius, 
then  with  a  construction  party  on  Lake  (Dntario, 
where  he  saw  a  new  aspect  of  frontier  life  and 
became  familiar  with  the  details  of  ship-building. 
He  saw  also  other  forms  of  naval  service  before 
his  resignation  in  181L  Meantime  he  had  been 
married  (January  1,  1811)  to  a  daughter  of 
John  Peter  DeLancey,  who  came  of  a  conspicuous 
Tory  family.  The  marriage  was  happy,  but  Coop- 
er's" resignation  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1812  did 
not  escape  criticism,  for  a  Tory  connection  seemed 
to  imply  lack  of  patriotism.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  lived  chiefly  in  Westchester  County,  his 
wife's  home,  devoting  himself  to  farming  and 
becoming  the  father  of  six  children  Ijcfore 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  authorship.  As  it  was, 
he  began  to  write,  less  in  emulation  of  the  success 
of  others  than  through  conviction  of  their  failure. 
He  had  been  reading  an  English  novel  aloud, 
when  he  suddenly  said  to  his  wife,  '"I  believe  I 
could  write  a  better  story  myself,"  and  proceeded 
to  trv  it.  Cut  Precaution  (1820),  dealing  with 
high 'lite  in  England,  about  which  Cooper  knew- 
noUiing,  ■\\as  naturally  a  failure,  and  wholly 
uncharacteristic  of  his  future  work.  Then  when 
advised  to  deal  with  more  local  themes,  he  remem- 
bered a  story  that  John  .lay  had  told  years  before 
about  a  spy,  and  his  home  in  Westchester,  the 
scene  of  niuch  fighting  during  the  Revolution, 
furnished  a  fit  stage  for  the  play  of  his  fancy. 
The  result  was  The  Spij  (1821-22),  which 
achieved  a  success  till  then  unapproached  in 
America,  and  determined  its  author  to  pursue 
his  new-found  career.  It  proved  to  a  very  self- 
conscious  generation  that  it  was  not  impossible 
for  America  to  produce  a  novelist  almost  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  great  author  of  Warer- 
Uy.  Even  to-day  it  remains  a  stirring  narrative 
that  deals  adequately  with  important  events,  and 
in  Harvey  Birch,  the  Spy,  it  has  added  to  our  na- 
tional fiction  one  of  its  few  imperishable  char- 
acters. 

In  1823  Cooper  began  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Leather-stocking  Series  with  The  Pioneers, 
for  he  did  not  compose  the  famous  five  romances 
in  their  natural  chronological  order.  Early  in 
the  next  vear  he  published  The  Pilot,  thus  prac- 
tically for  the  first  time  joining  the  ocean  to  the 
domam  of  fiction,  juct  as  he  had  previously  added 
the  backwoods,  and  as  he  was  soon  to  add  the 
prairie.  He  also  added  to  Harvey  Birch  and 
Natty  Bumppo  his  third  great  character.  Long 
Tom'Coffin.  He  now  removed  to  New  York  City, 
and  shortly  after  had  a  serious  illness.  His  next 
novel  was  Lionel  Lincoln  (1825),  a  story  of 
Boston  during  the  Bevolution.  This  was  not 
specially  successful,  but  in  1820  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  his  popu- 
larity and  probably  represented  his  highest 
achievement. 

In  1826  he  changed  his  name,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  grandmother,  from 
sini|)le  James  Cooper  to  James  Fenimore- 
Cooper,    but    soon    dropped    the    hyphen.      He 


could  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  the  misappre- 
hensions caused  by  his  act  in  a  crude  society. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  went  abroad  and  re- 
sided there  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  the  recipient  in  foreign  capitals  of  many  at- 
tentions from  distinguished  people,  but  felt  called 
upon,  as  in  The  Bravo  (18.31),  to  proclaim  vigor- 
ously the  beneficent  greatness  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. His  pride  in  the  better  features  of 
American  government  and  society  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  perceive  how  really  crude  his  fel- 
low-citizens were,  and  he  told  them  their  faults 
with  a  frankness  that  was  not  discreet.  He 
exploited  his  prejudices  against  New  England 
and  in  favor  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurch,  and  soon 
became  in  his  native  land  a  synonym  of  all  that 
was  unpopular  and  snobbish.  His  honest,  if 
over-emphatic,  strictures  outweighed  with  his 
comically  sensitive  critics  such  fine  romances  as 
The  Prairie  (1827),  The  Red  Rover  ( 1828— the 
dates  of  Cooper's  books  are  often  hard  to  deter- 
mine exactly),  and  the  less  interesting,  but  credi- 
table, Water  Witch  (1830),  But  the  fault  was 
not  entirely  on  the  side  of  his  countrymen,  for 
he  took  an  injudicious  part  in  more  or  less 
unnecessary  foreign  discussions  of  American 
political  affairs. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1833,  he  at  first 
spent  his  winters  in  New  York  City,  bxit  soon 
took  up  his  permanent  abode  at  Cooperstown. 
Here  he  published  several  volimies  of  travels,  and 
still  not  restraining  himself  from  criticism  of  his 
countrymen,  especially  in  his  story.  Home  as 
Found  (1838),  he  was  again  embroiled  in  bitter 
controversy  and  exposed  to  almost  incomprehen- 
sible vituperation,  which  was  increased  tlirough 
the  fact  that  in  1837  a  dispute  had  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  townspeople  upon  a 
certain  tract  of  the  Cooper  estate.  The  great 
author's  determination  to  enforce  his  plain  rights 
was  distorted  by  the  newspapers  into  a  heinous 
crime.  And,  ironically  enough,  just  at  that  time 
this  proud  aristocrat  was  being  denounced  in 
England  for  his  obtrusive  republicanism.  But 
Cooper  still  plied  his  pen  and  produced  his 
History  of  the  Navi/  of  the  United  States  (183!)), 
his  Pathfinder  (1840),  his  Deerslayer  (1841), 
The  Two  Admirals  (1842),  and  Wing-and  Wing 
(1842).  For  the  admirable  English  and  iledi- 
terranean  setting  of  the  last  two  stories  he  was 
as  much  indebted  to  his  European  stay  as  he  was 
to  his  return  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood  for  his 
equallj'  admirable  setting  of  tlie  two  novels  pre- 
ceding. Mention  should  be  made  here  of  an 
'anti-rent  series'  of  novels,  dealing  with  the  well- 
known  demagogic  agitation  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  certain  large  estates  in  New  York.  These 
were  Satanstoe,  The  Chain-Bearer,  and  The  Red- 
skins (184,5-46),  The  first  of  them  contains  one 
of  the  best  pictures  that  we  hiive  of  life  in 
colonial  New  York, 

\''et,  while  Cooper  was  thus  composing  novels 
which  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  have  gained  him  an  undying  reputation 
abroad,  esjiecially  in  France,  he  was  bringing 
libel  suits  against  many  of  the  Whig  editors  of 
his  native  State,  among  them  Horace  Greeley, 
Tlivirlow  Weed,  and  James  Watson  Webb.  He  was 
Quixotic  enough  to  conduct  these  suits  himself, 
and  he  proved  able  to  win  verdicts  which  finally 
lirought  his  critics  to  their  senses,  although  they 
did  little  to  restore  his  popularity.    A  later  gen- 
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eration  smiles  -n-onderingly  &i  the  whole  matter, 
but  sympathizes  with  tlie  inisiiacious  author. 
The  hist  few  years  of  Cooper's  life  saw  the  puh- 
lioation  of  enouffh  novels  to  oocupy  an  ordinary 
lifelinie.  but  they  added  little  to  his  reputation. 
He  maintained  his  proud  independeni-e  to  the  last, 
and  just  before  his  death  forbade  his  family  to 
give  any  biographer  access  to  his  papers,  an  in- 
junction which  has  been  obeyed,  but  which  has  not 
prevented  the  life  written  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Louns- 
bury  (q.v. )  in  the  '■American  Men  of  Letters  Se- 
ries" (Boston,  1SS5)  from  being  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.  Cooper  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
September  14,  1851.  Six  months  after  his  death 
a  public  meeting  in  Xew  York,  addressed  by  Dan- 
iel Webster  and  William  CuUen  Bryant  did  some- 
thing to  atone  for  the  evil  treatment  America  had 
accorded  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  her  writers. 

But  even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  centurj-,  it 
•can  hardly  be  said  that  Americans  are  prepared 
to  do  full"  justice  to  Cooper.    His  great  romances 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were,  in  the 
main,  fit  reading  for  boys  only.     His  undoubted 
defects,  such  as  his  careless  style,  his  exploit<a- 
tion  of  his  prejudices,  his  stilted  conversations, 
his  inability,  as  a  rule,  to  draw  women  who  were 
not  distressingly  prim,  the   fact  that  he  wrote 
entirely  too  many  novels,  and  that  not  a  few  of 
his  men  are  as  wooden  as  his  women — these  grave 
faults  have  been  put  forward,  while  his  greater 
merits  have  been  kept  in  the  background.     For, 
when  at  his  best,  as  in  nearly  all  the  romances 
named  above.  Cooper  was  a  very  great  novelist. 
He  had  the  narrative  faculty  of  carrying  his  read- 
ers along,  ho\\ever  much  they  might  griunble  at 
tliis   detail    or   that.      In    "Leatherstocking"   he 
iidded  a   character  to  the   small   gallery  of  the 
world's  fictitious  personages — something  no  other 
American  has  ever  done,  except  Jlrs.  Stowe — and 
in   Harvey   Birch,   Long  Tom   Coffin,   and   other 
sailors,  as  well  as  in  Uncas,  Chingachgook.  and 
other  Indians,  he  created  characters  of  tuidying 
]>ower.  His  Indians,  at  whom  it  was  once  the  fash- 
ion  to    sneer^   as   the    creations    of   a    romantic 
fancy,  are  now  said  by  ethnologists  to  be  far  fi-om 
overdra^vn  portraitures.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
practically  the  first  writer  to  extend  the  domain 
of  fiction  over  the  sea,  the  primeval  forest,  and 
the  prairie.     If  he  was  in  a  way  a  follower  of  a 
still  greater  romancer,  Scott,  he  won  the  enthusi- 
astic  commendation   of   another   great   writer   of 
fiction,  Balzac,  and  he  has  the  unique  credit  of 
having  written  a  prose  epic  of  the  planting  of  his 
native   country,   which   is   as   spacious   and  free 
as  the  virgin  woods  and  lakes  amid  which  its 
scenes   are   laid.      In   other  words.   Cooper   is  a 
large   genius,   who   ranks   well   with   his   fellow- 
romancers.     It   is   almost   absurd   to   judge   one 
of    Cooper's    rapidly    written    romances    by    the 
canons  one  might  legitimately  apply  to  a  short 
story  by  Daudct  or  ^laupassant.     When  the  man 
is  judged  in  the  large  by  the  effects  of  his  best 
works,  and  when  he  is  compared  with  his  rivals 
like  Simms  and  Bird,  and  with  his  predecessor, 
Broekden  Brown,  his  full  genius  and  the  service 
lie   did   American   literature   emerge    splendidly. 
For  carrying  power  his  work  has  probably  had 
no  equal  in  America :   with  fewer  crying  faults 
he-  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  our  greatest 
author. 

A  full  bibliography  of  Cooper  is  not  needed 
here,  but  to  the  works  alreadv  named  may  be 
added:   The  Wept  ofWish-ton-Wish  (1829);  The 


Ueidcnmauer  (18.32);  The  Headsman  (18.33); 
Sketches  of  Switzerland  (1835);  The  American 
Democrat  (1838);  The  Chronicles  of  Cooiiers- 
toicn  (1838);  Homeward  Hound  (1838);  ^fcr- 
cedes  of  Castile  (1840);  Wyandotte  (1843); 
Ycd  J/7/crs  (1843)  ;  Afloat  and  Ashore  (1844)  ; 
The  Crater  (1847);  Jack  Tier  (1848);  Oak 
Openings  (1848);  The  Sea-Lions  (1849):  and 
The  Woijs  of  the  Hour  (1850);  Lounsbury's 
Life,  already  mentioned,  contains  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  best  criticism  that  has  yet  been 
devoted  to  Cooper.  Consult,  also:  Clymer,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  (1901)  :  Richardson,  American 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1887-88)  ;  Wen- 
dell. A  Literary  History  of  America  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  and  essays  by  Jtark  Twain,  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  and  Brander  Matthews. 

COOPEK,  Myles  (1737-85).  An  English 
clergyman,  scholar,  and  educator,  second  presi- 
dent"( 1763-76)  of  King's  College  (now  Colimibia 
University).  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (M.A.  17C0),  was  appointed  a  fel- 
low of  that  college,  and  in  1762,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
came  to  America  as  fellow  of  King's  College,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  and  assistant  to 
President  Samuel  Johnson.  '  In  1763  he  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  in  the  presidency.  He  strength- 
ened the  curriculum,  and  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  divinity  school  already  existing  added 
a  medical  school,  which  was  organized  in  1768, 
and  in  1769  conferred  the  first  medical  degrees 
bestowed  in  America.  In  1771  he  visited  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  the  college.  A  true  Oxonian,  a 
high-churchman,  and  a  Toiy,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  King  George  against  the  Colonies,  and 
by  such  vehement  pamphlets  as  A  Friendly  Ad- 
dress to  All  lieasonahle  Americans  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  our  Late  Political  Confusion  and  What 
Think  ye  of  Conarcss  yow?  made  himself  cor- 
dially detested.  'On  Jlay  10,  1775,  he  escaped 
from'a  mob  attack  upon  the  college,  and  the  next 
day  took  passage  for  England.  He  there  received 
tlie  livings  of  Sulhanisted-Abbots  and  Cowley, 
and  afterwards  l>ecame  senior  minister  of  the 
English  chapel  at  Edinburgh.  Among  those 
trained  under  him  were  Gouverneur  Morris,  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  John  .Jay,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  was  perhaps  the  finest  classical 
scholar  in  eighteeuth-centuiy  America. 

COOPEB,  Peter  (1791-1883).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  manufacturer,  and  philanthropist, 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  his  successive  occupations  of  hatter,  brewer, 
and  brick-maker:  gained  such  education  as  his 
limited  means  allowed,  and  from  1808  to  1812 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carriage-builder.  He  in- 
vented a  machine  for  shearing  cloth,  which  was 
used  during  the  War  of  1812-15;  then  manufac- 
tured cabinet-ware:  was  for  a  time  a  grocer, 
and  finally  established  a  glue  and  isinglass  fac- 
tory on  Long  Island,  continuing  the  business  for 
more  than  fifty  years  and  acquiring  great  wealth. 
In  1828  he  biiilt  large  iron-works  in  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  a  rolling  and  wire  mill  in  New 
York,  and  blast-furnaces  in  Pennsylvania,  In 
1830  he  designed  and  built  the  first  American 
locomotive  engine,  a  rude  little  contrivance, 
which  he  exhibited  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  about  1845  made  at  Trenton 
the  first  rolled-iron  beams  for  building  pur- 
poses. He  was  among  the  earliest  to  pro- 
mote the  laving  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  for 
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eighteen  years  was  president  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company. 
He  invented  a  method  of  propelling  canal-boats 
by  an  endless  chain,  which,  while  not  adopted  at 
the  time,  was  used  later  on  the  Delaware  and 
Karitan  Canal.  Mr.  Cooper  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Common  Council  and 
as  a  tmstee  in  the  Public  School  Society,  an  or- 
ganization formed  to  ad\ance  the  cause  of  public 
education.  Upon  the  union  of  that  body  with  the 
Koard  of  Education  he  became  a  school  commis- 
sioner. In  187G  he  received  the  Independent 
nomination  for  President.  Peter  Cooper  engaged 
in  many  forms  of  mercantile  life  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  all.  In  gratitude  for  his  success  and 
wishing  to  afford  others  opportimities  which  he 
himself  had  never  enjoyed,  he  established  in  1853 
the  'Cooper  Union'  (q.v. )  in  New  York  City. 
Consult  Carter,  "Life  of  Peter  Cooper,"  in  Cen- 
tury Magazine  (New  York,  1883-84). 

COOPER,  Susan  Fenimore  (1813-94).  An 
American  author,  born  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
famous  American  novelist.  Her  chief  publica- 
tions include:  Rural  Hours  (1850),  a  year's 
journal  of  country  scenes;  Rhyme  and  Reason  of 
Country  Life  (1854),  a  volume  of  selections; 
and  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Children  of  America 
(18.58). 

COOPER,  Thomas  (1759-1840).  A  British- 
American  scientist,  political  economist,  educa- 
tor, and  publicist,  conspicuous  for  his  versa- 
tility and  his  radicalism  in  politics.  He  was 
born  in  London,  studied  for  a  time  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1792 
he  spent  four  months  in  Paris  and  while  there 
acted  with  -lames  Watt,  the  famous  inventor,* 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Manchester  Constitu- 
tional Society  to  the  Patriotic  Societies  of 
France.  For  this  both  he  and  Watt  were  warm- 
ly criticised  at  home,  especially  by  Edmund 
Burke,  who  took  them  to  task  in  a  somewhat  in- 
temperate speech  before  Parliament.  To  this 
speech  Cooper  replied  in  a  caustic  pamphlet  en- 
titled A  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Invective  Against 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt  (1792),  the  circula- 
tion of  which  in  a  cheap  edition  designed  to 
reach  the  lower  classes  was  prohibited  by  the 
British  Government.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, as  a  bleacher  and  calico-printer,  to  apply 
a  secret  process  learned  in  France  for  preparing 
chlorine  from  sea-salt,  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  1795,  and  for  a  short  time  practiced  law  in 
Northumberland  County,  Pa,  He  soon  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists  in  current  political  discussions,  and 
for  a  violent  attack  u])on  President  John  Adams 
in  the  Reading  Adrcrtiscr  of  October  26,  1799, 
was  tried  inider  the  Sedition  Law  ( see  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts),  was  convicted  of  libel,  and, 
besides  being  fined  $400,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  He  was  appointed  a 
land  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1806,  and  subsequently  acted  as  president 
judge  of  a  common  pleas  district  until  1811, 
when  he  was  removed  because  of  his  alleged  arbi- 
trary conduct  and  overbearing  temper.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  Pa., 
from  1811  to  1814.  and  of  mineralogy  and  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  from 
ISli)  to  1821,  and  from'  1820  to  1834  was  presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  College,  where  he  acted 
also  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  political  econ- 


omy, and  for  a  time  of  'rhetoric,  criticism,  and 
belles-lettres.'  From  1834  until  his  death  he 
V.  as  engaged,  with  Dr.  ilcCord,  in  revising  the 
statutes  of  South  Carolina,  which  were  published 
in  ten  volumes  (Columbia,  1830-41).  Though  he 
was  strongly  condemned  by  many  for  his  radical- 
ism in  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics,  he  un- 
doubtedly exercised  a  powerful  inlluence  in  the 
South,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  and  did 
much  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  politicians 
of  his  State  the  doctrine  of  extreme  States' 
rights,  nullification,  and  free  trade.  In  a  speech 
which  was  widely  circulated  in  1827,  he  openly 
urged  both  nullification  and  .secession  upon  South 
Carolina,  and  he  was  unquestionably  responsible 
to  a  considerable  degree  for  the  nullification 
measures  of  1832-33.  Besides  editing  The  Em- 
porium of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Philadelphia 
from  1812  until  1814  and  writing  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  he  pub- 
lished: Some  Information  Respecting  America 
(1794);  Political  Essays  (1800);  An  English 
Version  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (1812)  ;  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Print- 
ing (1815)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  (1826);  and  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Libel  and  the  Liierty  of  the  Press 
(1830). 

COOPER,  Thomas  (1805-92).  An  English 
agitator,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chartist 
movement,  poet  and  author.  In  youth  he  was 
a  shoemaker,  but  at  the  '  age  of  twenty- 
three  became  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Leicester  Chartists  in  1841, 
lectured  during  the  riots  of  that  year,  was 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  sedition,  and 
was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years.  While 
in  jail  he  wrote  an  epic  poem.  The  Purga- 
tory of  Suicide,  and  a  series  of  stories  entitled 
Wise  Sous  and  Modern  Instances.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  wrote  papers  on  The  Cotidition  of 
the  People:  later  still,  Triumphs  of  Persever- 
ance and  Triumphs  of  Enterprise  (1856).  In 
1848  he  was  lecturing:  in  1849  he  edited  a  rad- 
ical penny  paper,  The  Plain  Speaker,  and  in 
1850  a  free-thinking  publication.  Cooper's  Jour- 
nal. Near  the  close  of  1855  he  gave  up  skepti- 
cism, and  afterwards  lectured  in  support  of 
Christianity.  He  published  The  Bridge  of  His- 
tory Over  the  Gulf  of  Time  (1871)  :  an  Auto- 
biography (1872)  ;    and  Collected  Poems  (1878). 

COOPER,  Thomas  Adtuorpe  (1776-1849). 
\-a  actor  who  was  born  at  Harrow,  England,  but 
came  to  this  country  in  1796  and  for  many  years 
held  a  leading  place  on  the  American  stage.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
played  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  bef<ire  coming 
to  America,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  role  of  Macbeth.  He 
quickly  won  great  popularity.  Later  he  went  to 
New  \ork  and  remained  several  years,  gaining  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1803-04  he  was  again  in 
London  and  had  a  successful  engagement  at 
Driiry  Lane,  in  Shakespearean  tragedy.  A  later 
visit  to  London,  in  1827,  met  with  a  less  flatter- 
ing reception,  for  which  he  was  requited,  how- 
ever, on  his  return  to  America :  but  before  he 
retired  from  the  stage  his  popularity  in  this 
country  had  greatly  declined,  as  had  also,  appar- 
ently, his  artistic  talents.  Among  his  best  part-s 
were  Shylock,  Richard  III.,  Othello,  Damon,  and 
\  irginius.  In  later  life  he  was  for  a  time  a 
custom-house  officer  in  New  York,  a  son  of  Presi- 
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dent  Tyler  having  married  one  of  Cooper's 
daugliters.  It  was  at  the  home  of  this  daughter 
in  Bristol,  Pa.,  that  Cooper  died.  Consult:  Ire- 
land in  Matthews  and  Hutton,  Actors  and  Act- 
resses of  fireat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
vol.  ii.  (New  York,  18S6). 

COOPER,  Thomas  Sidney  (1803-1902).  An 
Englisli  painter,  born  in  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  London,  and  of 
Verboeckho\en  in  Brussels.  He  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  183.3,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  send  work  for  sixty-seven  consecutive 
years.  He  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  cattle,  and  the  skill  and  spirit  with 
which  he  depicted  them  made  his  works  very 
popular.  Among  his  numerous  pictures,  in  some 
of  which  Frederick  R.  Lee  (q.v. )  painted  the 
landscapes,  are  "Ettrick  Shepherds"  (1842); 
'•Cattle  at  Pasture"  (1843).:  "Summer  Even- 
ing" (1846)  ;  "Charge  of  the  Household  Brigade, 
Waterloo"  (1847)  :  "Snowed  Up"  (1867)  ;  "Pass- 
ing Shower"  (1870);  "Children  of  the  Mist" 
(1872);  "God's  Acre"  (1875);  "Isaac's  Substi- 
tute" (1880)  ;  and  "In  the  Rob  Roy  Country" 
(1885). 

COOPERAGE  (from  coop,  AS.  cypa,  OS. 
copa,  OHG.  chuofa,  Ger.  Kufe,  vat,  from  ML. 
copa,  Lat.  cupa,  vat,  Gk.  idnrri,  kijpc,  hole,  Skt. 
Lupa,  well).  The  art  of  making  vessels  of  pieces 
of  wood  bound  togetlier  by  hoops.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient art,  sucli  vessels  having  been  in  use  among 
the  Romans  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.  The  upright  pieces  forming  the  sides  of  a 
barrel,  or  cask,  or  other  cooper's  work,  are  called 
sialics;  and,  as  casks  are  usually  larger  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  top  and  bottom,  this  swelling, 
called  the  belly  or  hul<ie,  is  formed  by  skillfully 
shaping  each  stave  so  that  it  shall  form  part 
of  the  required  double  conoid,  and  so  that,  when 
all  are  built  and  hooped  together,  their  edges 
shall  coincide  perfectly.  For  this  purpose,  each 
stave  is  made  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  nar- 
rowed down  in  a  curved  line  toward  each  end.  A 
skillful  cooper  can  produce  this  curve  so  accu- 
rately that  no  further  fitting  or  alteration  is 
needed  when  the  staves  are  put  together.  The 
staves  are  made  to  meet  at  their  inner  edges,  and 
by  driving  the  hoops  very  hard,  the  inner  part  is 
compressed  until  the  slight  gaping  outside  is 
closed,  and  thus  slight  inaccuracies  of  fitting 
are  remedied.  There  are  several  branches  of 
cooperage.  The  tret  or  tight  cooper  makes  ves- 
sels for  holding  liquids.  The  dry  cooper  does  in- 
ferior work,  such  as  barrels  for  containing  dry 
goods,  where  an  inferior  degree  of  accuracy  is 
sufficient.  The  tchite  cooper  makes  churns,  pails, 
etc.,  which  for  the  most  part  have  straight  sides. 
The  best  M'ood  to  employ  is  oak,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  the  staves  are  put  to- 
gether. In  warm  countries  the  drying  of  the 
Sim  is  sufficient,  and  casks  are  therefore  mounted 
in  summer  only :  but  in  northern  countries  arti- 
ficial drying  is  commonly  resorted  to.  The  hoops 
are  hammered  doANTi  from  the  narrow  to  the  wide 
part  of  the  cask,  by  means  of  a  mallet  striking  a 
piece  of  wood  held  against  the  hoop.  Iron  hoops 
are  sometimes  put  on  hot,  in  order  that  their  con- 
traction on  cooling  may  bind  the  work  together. 

Like  most  other  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
cooper's  trade  has  changed  in  modern  times,  with 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  work. 
The  machinery  used  is  commonly  tenned  barrel- 
making   machinery;    but    it    is    employed,    with 


suitable  modifications,  in  making  casks  and  kegs 
as  well  as  barrels.  Barrel-making  machinery 
may  be  divided  into  machines  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  staves,  mac'hincs  for  manufacturing  licuds, 
and  machines  for  setting  up  and  finishing  the 
barrel.  The  saw  used  for  cutting  staves  is  a 
cylindrical  sheet,  having  teeth  upon  one  end : 
the  blocks  of  wood  are  clamped  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  staves  fall  within  the  cylinder. 
They  are  then  laid  upon  an  endless  conveyer, 
which  carries  them  against  two  circular  saws 
that  cut  them  a  definite  length.  Ea(^h  piece  i.s 
then  placed  in  a  pair  of  clamps,  and  moved 
against  a  rotary  wheel  provided  with  cutters, 
that  dress  the  edge  to  tlie  required  bilge  and 
bevel;  the  bilge  is  the  increased  width  midway 
between  the  ends,  which  causes  the  enlarged 
diameter  of  the  cask  at  the  middle ;  the  brvcl 
is  the  angle  given  to  the  edge  conforming  to 
the  radius  of  the  cask.  The  surface  of  the  stave 
is  smoothed  by  passing  it  under  revolving  cut- 
ters; a  recent  form  of  machine  takes  ofi'  the  sur- 
plus W'Ood  from  riven  staves  without  cutting 
across  the  grain,  following  winding  or  crooked 
pieces  as  they  are  split  from  the  block.  Tlie 
heads  are  usually  made  of  several  flat  pieces 
jointed  and  fastened  with  dowels,  or  pins  of 
wood.  The  edge  of  each  piece  is  pushed  against 
the  side  of  a  rotary  disk,  provided  with  cutters 
that  instantly  straighten  it;  it  is  then  pushed 
against  bits  that  bore  holes  for  the  pins  to  be 
afterwards  inserted  by  hand.  Several  boards 
being  pinned  together,  enough  to  make  a  head, 
the  whole  is  first  smoothed  on  one  side  and 
dressed  to  a  uniform  thickness;  then  it  is 
clamped  between  two  disks,  and,  as  these  disks 
turn,  a  saw  trims  the  head  into  a  circle  with  a 
beveled  edge ;  if  the  wood  is  green,  an  oval  form 
may  be  given  to  provide  against  shrinking. 

The  barrel  has  next  to  be  'set  up,'  A  sufficient 
number  of  staves  are  set  into  a  frame,  their 
edges  refitted  if  necessary;  stout  iron  hoops, 
called  'trass  hoops,'  pushed  up  from  below  grasp 
the  lower  ends  tightly,  and  the  whole  may  be 
lifted  from  the  mold.  One  end  of  the  barrel  is 
formed,  but  the  other  end  is  open  and  flaring. 
A  rope  is  passed  about  the  open  end  and  tal^cn 
to  a  windlass,  and  the  staves  are  drawn  together 
by  tiglitening  the  rope;  in  this  stage  the  barrel 
is  heated,  to  cause  the  staves  to  yield  more  easily 
to  their  required  form.  The  barrel  is  now 
leveled  by  placing  it  upon  a  horizontal  bed  and 
bringing  do\\"n  upon  it  a  powerful  disk  that 
presses  upon  its  ends  and  forces  the  staves  into 
their  proper  position.  A  machine  is  devised 
A\hich  trusses  and  levels  the  barrel  at  a  single 
movement.  The  slack  barrel  stands  in  its  truss 
hoops,  two  on  eacli  end  ;  those  of  the  lower  end  rest 
on  strong  supports;  those  of  the  upper  end  :ire 
seized  by  hooks  whose  handles  pass  down  througli 
the  platform  to  a  common  level :  when  all  tlie 
parts  are  in  place,  powerful  machinery  pulls  the 
upper  trusses  dowTi,  at  once  driving  the  barrel 
into  the  lower  trusses,  drawing  together  both 
ends,  and  leveling  the  whole.  Each  end  of  the 
shell,  thus  made,  passes  under  a  rotary  cutter 
which  forms  a  croze,  or  groove,  to  receive  the 
head,  and  chamfers,  or  bevels,  the  ends  of  the 
st.aves.  The  heads  are  put  in  and  the  hoops 
set  by  hand.  The  barrel  is  then  made  to  turn 
under  a   smoothing  tool  and  rapidly  finished. 

COOPERAGE  (from  Dutch  7.-o/)er,  sort  of 
boat,  from  kopen,  Ger.  kaufen,  Goth,  kanpon,  AS. 
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cypan,  to  buy,  from  Lat.  caupo,  innkeeper). 
The  .sale  of  tobacco,  alcoholic  liquor.?,  or  clothing 
to  iishernieu  in  the  Xorth  Sea,  or  the  barter  of 
these  articles  for  fish,  nets,  or  other  such  prop- 
erty. As  the  goods  for  sale  had  escaped  duty,  the 
business  was  profitable,  but  it  demoralized  the 
fishermen.  In  18S2  a  mission  was  founded  for 
supplying  the  fishermen  with  good  clothing,  lit- 
erature, etc.,  at  a  fair  cost,  and  in  1887  six  na- 
tions concerned  signed  an  agreement  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  fishermen  at 
sea.  Xext  year  Great  Britain  embodied  the 
terms  of  this  convention  in  the  North  Sea  Fish- 
eries Bill. 

COOPERATION  (Lat.  cooperatlo,  from  co- 
operari,  to  cooperate,  from  co-,  together  -|-  ope- 
rcri,  to  work,  from  opus,  Skt.  a  pas,  work).  In 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  all  production  is 
the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  nature,  labor, 
and  capital ;  but  economists  have  generally  re- 
stricted the  terra  to  three  classes  of  enterprises, 
namely:  (a)  Cooperative  distribution;  (b)  co- 
operative production;  and  (e)  cooperative  so- 
cieties for  banking  or  loaning  money.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  profit-sharing,  by  which 
the  employee  shares  beyond  his  wages  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  ])rofits  of  his  employer;  but  this  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  term,  for  cooperation 
starts  with  the  worker,  while  profit-sharing 
starts  with  the  employer. 

Cooperative  Distrihutiox.  This  is  some- 
times called  consumers'  cooperation,  and  is  an 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  and  to 
have  the  consumers  themselves  organize  distribu- 
tive stores  and  reap  the  profit  which  would 
othenvise  fall  to  the  storekeeper.  There  can  of 
course  be  no  doubt  that  tinder  existing  condi- 
tions of  production  the  merchant  who  serves  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  or  between  the  wholesale  dealer  and 
the  retail  purchaser,  perfonns  an  important 
social  service  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
number  of  these  intermediaries  has  increased  be- 
yond all  measure;  and,  as  they  all  must  strive 
to  subsist,  there  is  still,  in  spite  of  great  im- 
provements in  the  distributive  process,  a  vast 
difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
A  French  economist.  Prof.  Charles  Gide,  esti- 
mates that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  depends  on  commerce  for  its  sub- 
sistence. In  other  words,  ever.y  ten  persons  sup- 
port one  intermediary.  The  economic  waste  of 
commercial  competition  indicated  by  these  facts 
aroused,  many  years  ago,  the  condemnation  of 
such  social  reformers  as  Francois  Fourier  (q.v.) 
and  Robert  Owen  (q.v.)  ;  but  tbe  first  lasting, 
successful  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  middle- 
man was  made  in  1844,  by  twenty-eight  poor 
weavers  of  Ptochdale,  near  ^lanehester.  They  or- 
ganized, under  the  name  of  'Equitable  Pioneers 
of  Rochdale.'  to  sujjply  themselves  with  provi- 
sions, beginning  with  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and 
oatmeal.  Business  was  transacted  at  first  in  a 
small  room  in  Toad  Lane,  with  a  capital  of 
£28,  each  member  having  subscribed  an  equal 
share.  They  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  out- 
lived not  only  internal  divisions  and  jealousies, 
but  also  external  prejudices  and  opposition.  Tlie 
success  of  the  store  led  to  many  imitations,  a 
considerable  number  of  which,  however,  had 
only  a  very  short  existence,  owing  in  many  cases 
to   want  of  harmony  among  the  members,  bad 


management,  insutbcient  capital,  or  dishonest 
olljcials.  Xotwilhstandiug  all  dilliculties,  co- 
operation continued  to  increase,  and  in  18(i4  no 
less  than  395  societies  in  Great  Britain  made  re- 
turns to  the  registrar,  possessing  a  share  and 
loan  capital  of  £774,000,  doing  an  annual  trade 
of  nearly  £3,000.000,  and  making  an  annual 
profit  of  £225,000.  It  was  then  proposed  to  form 
a  federation  of  societies  for  the  jiurpose  of  im- 
dertaking  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  movement, 
thereby  protecting  the  societies  from  the  impo- 
sition of  the  wholesale  traders,  and  securing  the 
profits  of  wholesale  dealing.  The  'North  of  Eng- 
land Wholesale  Society'  began  business  in  Man- 
chester in  1803,  and  in  1871  became  the  'English 
Wholesale  Society.'  This  organization  has  pur- 
chasing and  forwarding  depots  not  only  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  in  New  York,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  Calais,  and  Rouen.  It  owns  six 
steamships,  which  ply  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Following  the  same  lines,  the  'Scot- 
tish Wholesale  Societj''  was  formed  in  1808,  and 
commenced  business  in  Glasgow.  Both  of  these 
organizations  have  prospered  and  grown,  and 
now  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  sold  by 
the  retail  societies.  They  not  only  purchase  di- 
rect from  the  producers,  but  produce  on  their 
own  accomit,  or  in  connection  with  other  asso- 
ciations. The  latter  activity  falls  under  the 
head  of  productive  coojjeration,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  In  1895  the  memliership  of  the 
societies  was  nearly  1,500,000,  and  their  share 
capital  anioimted  to  over  .$80,000,000;  the  net 
profit  of  the  concerns  was  nearly  .$27,000,000, 
after  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  and 
accunuilating  a  surplus.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  have  their  wants  in 
whole  or  in  part  supplied  through  cooperative 
stores. 

In  the  L'nited  States  isolated  experiments  of 
a  similar  nature  were  made  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  1845  the  'Workmen's  Pro- 
tective L'niou'  of  Boston  organized  a  successful 
store,  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  the  'New  England  Protective  Union.' 
The  'Patrons  of  Husbandry,'  founded  in  18G7, 
for  a  time  developed  a  variety  of  cooperation 
by  encouraging  the  local  'granges'  to  fonn  pur- 
chasing clubs  and  to  employ  a^tents  to  buy  sup- 
plies. The  'Sovereigns  of  Industry,'  a  secret  or- 
der with  ritual,  foimdcd  in  1874  to  do  for  the 
artisan  classes  what  the  'Patrons  of  Husbandry' 
were  doing  for  the  farmers,  founded  numerous 
cooi>erative  stores  on  lines  resembling  the  'Roch- 
dale Pioneers.'  In  1877  the  organization  was 
doing  a  business  of  $1,089,372,  but  by  1880  the 
order  had  collapsed,  although  not  a  few  stores 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  still  re- 
main as  a  result  of  the  movement. 

The  foundation  of  a  coiiperative  store  on  a 
small  scale  is  a  simple  matter  in  itself.  A 
group  of  consumers  meet  to  discuss  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  enterprise,  and  agree  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  capital  by  subscribing,  say, 
five  dollars  each.  As  cooperative  stores  almost 
always  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  the  original 
capital  need  not  be  very  great.  Each  share  of 
capital  receives  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  say  5 
per  cent.  The  dividends  may  be  credited  as  pay- 
ments on  additional  shares  up  to  the  maximum 
number  of  shares  allowed  any  one  shareholder. 
In  this  wise  the  store  serves  also  as  a  savings- 
bank  for  the  members.     Usually  the  money  sub- 
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scribed  as  share  capital  need  not  all  be  paid  at 
once;  weekly  payments  of  ten  cents  are  custom- 
ary. Whatever  prolit  the  store  makes  after 
deduction  of  the  interest  on  loans,  tlic  charge 
for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
phint,  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capital,  a  re- 
serve fund,  and  perliaps  a  bonus  to  employees, 
is  divided  among  tlie  purcliasers  according  to  the 
respective  amounts  of  their  purchases.  Goods 
are  sold  at  the  usual  prices  of  private  stores. 
Outsiders  may  buy  at  the  store,  but  only  mem- 
bers receive  shares  in  the  gains.  These  shares 
are  also  usually  credited  as  payments  on  the 
stock  shares  until  they  the  paid  in  full.  The 
amount  of  each  member's  purcliase  is  recorded 
liy  means  of  checks  distributed  with  every  sale. 
The  management  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee,  which  appoints  the 
storekeepers,  and  oversees  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  the  finances.  It  is  evident  that  the  success 
of  tlie  society  \\ill  depend  largely  on  this  com- 
mittee, which  must  be  honest  and  efficient. 

CoiipER.^TiVE  PnoDtiCTioN.  An  attempt  to  solve 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  doing  away  with 
the  employer,  the  'entrepreneur,'  by  having  the 
workers  furnish  their  own  capital.  Under  our 
present  economic  system  the  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  agents  of  production  involves 
a  grave  conflict  of  interests,  which  may  lead  to 
industrial  warfare  and  jeopardize  the  welfare 
of  society  by  separating  laborers  and  capitalists 
into  distinct  antagonistic  classes;  but  the  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  is  most  satisfac- 
tory when  there  is  no  sharp  separation  into 
classes.  Productive  cooperation,  therefore,  by 
imiting  men  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  workers 
and  capitalists,  has  been  recommended  by  many 
social  reformers  as  a  cure  for  our  social  ills. 
The  voluntary  union  of  a  number  of  workers  to 
conduct  an  enterprise  collectively  is  by  no 
means  a  modem  invention.  Schmoller  and 
other  economic  historians  have  shown  that  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  industrial 
organization.  The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  managed  by  associations  of  workmen,  each 
one  furnisliing  a  small  share  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  industry'  under  medi-Te- 
val  methods.  But  their  conservatism  of  method 
led  to  their  displacement  by  capitalistic  industry, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  we 
find  widespread  attempts  to  reestablish  coopera- 
tive productive  enterprises;  but  only  a  few  of 
them,  notably  among  masons  and  piano-makers, 
were  successful. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle  (q.v.)  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  cooperative  societies  of  produc- 
tion, with  State  aid  in  providing  the  necessary 
capital,  would  gradually  transform  present  eco- 
nomic society  into  a  socialistic  one. 

The  first  productive  association  in  the  United 
States  of  whicli  we  have  any  record  was  that 
•of  the  'Boston  Tailors'  Associative  Union,'  which 
was  formed  in  1849,  but  did  not  last  long. 
There  were  many  other  experiments  of  a  like 
nature,  the  most  promising  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  stove  foundry  of  the  Iron 
^Moulders'  International  Union,  started  in  1867 
in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  But  the  paid-up 
■capital  proved  insufficient  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  the  enterprise  failed.  By  far  the  most 
successful  experiment  in  the  United  States  is 
-found  among  the  coopers  of  ^linneapolis.  In 
1868  a  few  journeymen  coopers  made  an  attempt 
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to  manage  industry  for  themselves ;  they  were 
so  successful  that  in  1874  a  strong  organization 
known  as  the  "Cooperative  Barrel  Company'  was 
formed,  with  a  membership  of  about  twenty 
coopirs.  They  bought  a  shop  for  $3000,  ])ayiiig 
$1000  cash.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done.  In  1S85  the  paid- 
up  capital  amounted  to  $.50,000;  the  membership 
liad  reached  120,  besides  20  employees  working 
for  wages.     Tlie  number  has  since  been  reduced. 

This  example  has  been  followed  by  others,  and 
frequently  with  success.  Experience  seems  to 
show  that  where  articles  are  produced  to  order 
and  not  for  the  general  market,  cooperative  pro- 
duction may  succeed,  but  that  these  enter|)rises 
fail  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  difiiculty 
of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  variations  of  the 
market  demands. 

Co6rER.\TivE  Credit  axd  B.^kkixg  Organiza- 
tions. These  are  founded  for  mutual  financial 
aid,  and  have  been  wonderfully  prosperous  in 
Germany,  where  they  do  a  business  of  lunidreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  In  1849  Herr  .Schulze 
(Schulze-Delitzsch)  founded  a  cooperative  so- 
ciety to  purchase  raw  material,  among  thirteen 
cabinet-makers  in  Delitzseh,  his  native  town.  In 
the  ne.xt  year  he  founded  the  first  of  his  loan  asso- 
ciations (Vorschussverehie) .  which  differed  from 
the  earlier  banks  in  that  the  persons  to  whom 
loans  could  be  granted  must  themselves  be  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  paying  regular  monthly 
contributions.  They  thus  tliemselves  indirectly 
furnished  the  security  for  the  credit  afforded  them. 
While  these  loan  associations  put  the  lender's  in- 
terest foremost,  Eaiffeisen.  another  German,  born 
in  the  Westerwald,  organized  a  cooperative  bank 
in  1849  which  placed  the  borrower's  interest  as 
the  keystone  of  his  system.  Both  systems  have 
spread  over  the  country,  especially  Schulze-De- 
litzsch's  banks,  numbering  over  a  thousand  in 
1892,  with  over  half  a  million  members  and  a 
paid-up  capital  of  nearly  $30,000,000.  In  Italy, 
at  the  instigation  of  Signor  Luzzatti,  an  organi- 
zation of  a  very  similar  sort  was  founded  in 
1860,  at  Milan,  and  has  been  widely  imitated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  'people's  banks' 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  our  American  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  (q.v.),  whose  special 
and  marked  development  in  this  countiy  makes 
the  United  States  one  of  the  pioneer  countries 
and  chief  homes  of  this  form  of  coiiperation. 

BiBLioGRAniY.  Ilolyoake.  History  of  Coopera- 
tion in  England  (2  vols.,  London,  1885)  ;  "His- 
tory of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,"  a 
series  of  essays  published  in  Johns  Hopkins  Viii- 
versity  Studies  (Baltimore,  1888)  ;  Potter,  The 
Cooperative  Moi^^ment  in  Great  Britain  (Lon- 
don, 1891)  ;  Reports  of  the  (Knglish)  Coopera- 
tive Congiesses  (17  vols.,  ilanchester,  1869- 
1900)  ;  Wright,  ilassiichnsefts  Labor  Report 
(Boston,  189.5)  ;  id..  Manual  of  Distributive  Co- 
operation (Boston,  1885)  ;  Report  of  Enfjlish 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor  reviews  cooi)eration 
in  all  European  courttries  (London,  1880)  ;  Gil- 
man,  Profit  Sharinf)  Between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployed (New  York,  1888)  ;  articles  in  United 
States  Labor  Bulletin  (Washington).  See 
Profit-Sharing:  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions ;   Collectivism. 

COOPERIA,  koo-p*'ri-o.  A  genus  of  two  or 
three  species  of  tender,  l)ulbous  plants,  of  the 
order  Amaryllidaceip.  The  narrow,  elongate, 
twisted  leaves  appear  with  the  fragrant  solitary 
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flowers  in  summer.  Tlie  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Zephjraiitlies,  but  have  erect  in- 
stead of  versatile  anthers  and,  unlike  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  liloom  at  night,  are  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  usually  waxy  white,  blushed 
with  pink  outside  and  jjreen-tinged  w  ithin.  Those 
of  Coopcria  pcdioiculata  (giant  fairy-ilower) ,  the 
most  po])ular  species,  are  larger,  of  purer  color 
and  longer  duration  than  those  of  Cooperia 
Dnimmomlii  (evening  star),  the  other  well- 
known  species.  A  species  or  variety,  Cooperia 
Ohcrtretlei-i,  said  to  have  bright-green  flowers, 
was  advertised  during  the  last  years  of  the  cen- 
tury just  closed.  The  plants  are  of  easiest  cul- 
ture. They  do  well  in  garden  soil,  and  if  dug  at 
the  ap]>roach  of  frost  and  stored  in  dry  soil, 
wlu're  the  temperature  is  maintained  below  50° 
F.  but  not  so  lo\\'  as  32°,  they  may  be  kept  over 
winter  without  trouble.  The  geniis  is  named 
after  Joseph  Cooper,  an  English  gardener.  For 
il  lustra tiijn,  see  Colored  Plate  of  Amaryllidace.e. 

COOPER  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  Berkeley 
County,  S.  C.  It  flows  southeast,  and  unites 
with  the  Ashley  River  below  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  estuary  forming  Charleston  Harbor 
(ilap:  South  Carolina,  E  .3).  It  is  navigable 
for  30  miles  to  the  canal  connecting  it  \vith  the 
Santee  River. 

COOPER'S  CREEK.  An  Australian  river 
springing  from  t\\o  headw-aters,  the  Thom- 
son and  Victoria,  in  Queensland,  and  flow- 
ing southwest  through  South  Australia  into 
Lake  Eyre.  During  the  rainj'  season  the  river 
rises  20  feet  and  widens  to  two  miles,  while  in 
the  summer  season  its  lower  course  is  dry  (Map: 
Australia,  F  4).  On  its  banks  the  explorers 
Burke  and  \Yills  succumbed  to  starvation  in 
1861.  Consult:  Burke  and  Wills,  Exploring 
Expedition  (Melbourne,  1861)  ;  Wills,  Explora- 
tion   (London,  1803). 

COOPER'S  HILL.  A  descriptive,  or,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  termed  it,  a  'local'  poem,  bj'  Sir 
.John  Denham  (1642),  issued  in  perfected  form 
in  1065.  It  suggested  many  lines  in  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest. 

COOP'ERSTOWN.  A  village  and  county-seat 
of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  52  miles  southeast  of 
I.'tica  ;  at  the  outlet  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  on  the 
Cooperstown  and  Cliarlotte  Valley  Railroad 
(;Map:  New  York,  F  3).  It  is  in  a  hop-growing 
and  farming  region,  and  contains  a  cheese-fac- 
tory, box-factory,  etc.  The  village  is  growing  in 
popularity  as  a  summer  resort,  and  has  a  park, 
'Cooper  Grounds,'  and  a  library  and  Y''.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Cooperstown  was  first  incorporated  in 
1812,  and  is  now  governed  rmder  a  charter  of 
1880,  revised  in  1895.  The  executive  holds  office 
for  a  year.  Population,  in  1800,  2657;  in  1900, 
2368. 

The  land  on  which  Cooperstown  stands  was 
the  site  of  an  Indian  town,  and  in  1700  became 
the  property  of  George  Croghan,  who  at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully,  to  foimd  a  settlement. 
In  1785  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  who  in  1786  founded  a  village, 
and  in  1790  moved  thither  with  his  family, 
including  J.  Fenimorc  Cooper,  the  future  novel- 
ist, then  an  infant.  The  latter  lived  here  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  is  here  buried.  Consult:  Cooper, 
The  Chronirles  of  Cooperstown  (Cooperstown, 
1838),  and  Livermnre,  A  Condensed  EistOry  of 
Cooperstoicii  (Albany,  1862). 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  An  insti- 
tution established  in  New  York  City  in  1859  for 
the  free  instruction  of  the  working  classes  in 
applied  science,  art,  and  social  and  political 
science.  The  L'nion  embodies  the  social  phi- 
losophj'  of  its  founder,  Peter  Cooper  (q.v.),  and 
is  lu^ique  among  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Its  central  idea  is  to  afford 
\\orking  people  full  opportunity.  1)}^  means  of 
day  and  evening  classes,  to  obtain  a  mastery  of 
the  technical  trades  and  sciences;  and  also, 
tlirougli  the  medium  of  lectures,  reading-rooms, 
and  art  and  scientific  collections,  to  induce  a, 
more-  discerning  citizenship  and  a  broader  mode 
of  living.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  ^Ir. 
Cooper  erected  a  large  l^uilding  at  the  point 
where  the  Bowery  divided  into  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues,  and  deeded  both  land  and  building, 
valued  at  .$030,000,  to  a  selt-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees.  This  board  was  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  six  members, 
and  upon  the  board  was  especially'  enjoined  the 
establishment  of  regular  courses  of  evening 
study;  the  maintenance  of  a  library,  galleries, 
and  collections;  tlie  establishment  of  a  school  of 
art  for  women,  in  order  that  those  who 
"might  otherwise  struggle  through  a  life  of 
poverty  and  sufTering,"  .should  be  raised  to 
"competence  and  comfort";  and  the  establishment 
of  a  polji^echnic  school  "equal  to  the  best  tech- 
nological schools  now  established  or  hereafter 
to  be  established."  By  1864  the  trustees  had  de- 
veloped this  broad  scheme  of  education  so  far 
as  their  funds  permitted;  but  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  the  I.^nion  was  unable  through  lack 
of  endowments  adequately  to  extend  in  scope, 
and  was  even  obliged  to  turn  away  large  numbers 
of  its  constantly  increasing  applicants.  Indeed, 
except  for  large  sums  given  by  Peter  Cooper, 
and  afterwards  by  Edward  Cooper  and  William 
Cooper,  and  by  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Abrain  S.  Hewitt, 
the  Union  remained  practically  unendowed 
Tmtil  1900,  when  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $300,- 
000,  and  later  $300,000  more.  "  These  sums, 
together  with  considerable  gifts  made  by  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  others,  permitted  the  final 
rounding  out  of  the  original  plans.  The  scope 
of  the  institution  now  includes,  besides  day  and 
evening  courses  in  technical  science  and  art,  in- 
struction for  women  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  telegraphy,  courses  in  decorative  composi- 
tion, architecture,  and  interior  decoration,  in  elo- 
cution, oratory,  and  debate,  and  several  lectures  a 
week  in  engineering,  civics,  and  ethics.  Degrees 
are  conferred  in  science,  and  in  civil,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering.  In  1902  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Union  approximated  $100,- 
000,  its  endowments  amounted  to  over  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  total  value  of  property  under  its 
control  to  $3,200,000.  In  the  same  year  2399 
pupils  were  enrolled,  of  whom  825  entered  the 
evening  school  of  science  and  1150  the  evening 
art  department:  visitors  to  the  reading-rooms 
nvimbcred  500,000 ;  while  the  attendance  at  the 
lecture-rooms  was  estimated  to  aggregate  150,- 
000.  The  trustees  originally  appointed  in  1859, 
and  to  whose  luitiring  efforts  the  success  of  the 
Union  must  in  large  measure  be  ascribed,  were: 
Peter  Cooper  (q.v.K  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  Wilson 
G.  Hunt.  Edward  Cooper,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and 
John  E.  Parsons. 
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COORDINATES  (from  ML.  coordinare,  to 
cociiiliiuiU',  from  Lat.  co-,  together  +  ordinare, 
to  arriinge.  from  unio,  order).  llagnitiuK's  which 
btrve  to  dcterniiue  the  position  of  an  element — ■ 
point,  line,  or  plane — relative  to  some  fixed  figure. 
For  instance,  latitude  and  longitude  are  ares 
(or  angles)  that  define  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea  relative  to  the  equator  and  the  prime 
meridian :  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation 
aliovc  sea-level  ser\-e  to  determine  the  position 
of  a  halloon. 

The  method  of  treating  geometry  analytically 
by  use  of  coordinates  is  due  chiefly  to  Descartes 
(1G.37),  although  the  terms  coordinates  and  axes 
of  coordinates  were  first  used  by  Leibnitz  ( 1G94) . 
For  the  explanation  of  rectangular  coiirdinates 
as  used  in  plane  geometry,  see  Analytic  Geom- 
KTRY.  As  there  explained,  the  axes  in  the  rec- 
tangular system  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  em- 
j)loy  a  system  in  which  the  axes  form  oblique 
angles.  Coordinates  referred  to  such  a  system 
of  axes  are  called  oblique  coordinates.  The 
notation  is  the  same  as  in  the  rectangular  sj'S- 
tem,  and  the  lines  which  determine  a  point  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axes;  thus  the  coordinates 
^  {x,  ij)  of  a  point  form  the  outer  adjacent  sides 
'  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  axes  form  the 
inner  sides.  Another  system  in  common  use  is 
that  of  polar  coordinates.  This  involves  two 
magnitudes — the  linear  distance  from  a  fixed 
point  and  the  angular  distance  from  a  fixed  line. 


In  the  figure  the  position  of  point  P  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  p  from  O,  and  the  angle 
6  between  p  and  the  fl.xed  line  OA.  O  is  called 
the  pole  and  p  the  polar  radius  or  radius 
vector.  If  OA  passes  tlirough  the  centre  C  of 
a  circle,  the  polar  equation  of  the  circle  is 
p  =  2rcos5.  That  is,  the  values  of  p  and  0, 
which  satisfy  this  equation,  determine  points 
on  the  circle.  If  C  is  taken  as  the  pole,  the 
equation  of  the  circle  is  evidently  p  =  r.  Rec- 
tangular coiirdinates  may  be  changed  to  polar  co- 
ordinates, and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  the  equa- 
tions 


X  =  p  cos  8,  y 


P  =  \/  x^  +y-, 


=  p  sin  0; 
e  =  tan- 


V 


So  far  we  have  considered  lines  as  loci  of  points 
whose  coordinates  satisfy  given  relations ;  but  it 
is  often  more  convenient  to  select  magnitudes 
which  determine  lines  passing  through  a  given 
point.  Thus  jix  +  vy  +  1=0  may  be  taken 
as  the  equation  of  a  straight  line   in  which   u 


is  the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  intercept  on  the 
X-axis,  and  v  the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  inter- 


cept on  the  Y-axis.       For  if  y  =  0,  a"  ^ ■> 


and  if  ic  =  0,  j/  =  — 


The  segment  a,  in  the 


figure,  is  the  intercept  on  the  X-axis,  and  corre- 
sponds to  1/  =  0,  and  b  is  the  intercejit  on  the 
Y-axis  and'  corresponds  to  a;   =   0.     Therefore. 

a  =  —  ~-  and  6  =  —  r ,  whence  u  —  —  i  and 
u  V  a 

1'  =  —    _.     If  x  and  y  are  regarded  as  constants 

6 
and  «,  V  as  variables  in  the  equation  iix  +  iii/  -|- 
1  =  0,  this  is  the  equation  of  all  lines  passing 
through  the  point  {x,  y) — that  is,  of  a  pencil 
of  which  the  point  (x,  y)  is  the  vertex.  Hence 
tliis  equation  is  called  the  line-equation  of  the 
given  point,  and  the  system  of  coiirdinates  one- 
point  intercept  coordinates.  Two-point  or  bi- 
punetual  coordinates  determine  the  position  of 
an  element  in  the  plane  by  reference  to  two 
fixed  points  and  a  given  direction.  As  in  one- 
point  coordinates  there  ai'e  two  kinds,  line  co- 
ordinates and  point  coordinates,  so  these  classes 
exist  in  two-point  coordinates.  Bipunctual  line 
coordinates  are  the  distances  of  a  variable  line 
taken  in  a  constant  direction  from  two  fixed 
points.  Bipunctual  point  coordinates  are,  each, 
the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  distance  measured 
in  a  given  direction  from  one  of  two  fixed  points 
to  the  line  determined  by  the  variable  point  and 
the  other  fixed  point. 

Although  two  magnitudes  are  sufficient  to  fix 
the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  has  the  advantage  of  rendering 
homogeneous   certain   equations   involved;    how- 


ever, the  coordinates  of  a  single  element  are,  in 
general,  connected  by  a  non-homogeneous  rela- 
tion. Thus,  if  X.  y.  ;  in  the  figure  represent  the 
perpendicular    distances    of    a    point    from    the 
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sides  o,  6,  c  of  the  triangle  ABC,  tliey  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation  aa;  +  61/  +  c«  =  fc  =  2  X 
area  of  ABC,  or  x  sin  A  +  y  sin  B  +  s  sin  C  =  a 
constant.  (See  Trigonometky. )  We  may  also 
take  X,  y,  ::  olilique  to  0,  6,  c.  each  forming  the 
same  angle  with  its  corresponding  side.  Equa- 
tions between  the  coordinates  of  two  or  more 
points  in  this  system  are  homogeneous,  as  iiix  + 
py  -{-  qz  =  0.  the  equation  of  a  straight  line. 
Such  coordinates  are  called  trilinear  or  homo- 
geneous coi'.rdinates.  These  form  a  special  case 
of  barycentric  coordinates,  the  first  homogene- 
ovis  coordir^ates  in  point  of  time,  introduced  by 
ilfibius  (q.v. )  in  his  Der  iarpcentrische  Calcul 
( 1827 ) .  Tetrahedral  space  coordinates  belong  to 
the  same  class.  If  in  the  above  figure  rectangu- 
lar axes  are  also  assumed,  and  if  P„  P,.  P3  are 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  upon  the 
sides  a,  6,  c,  respectively,  then 
X  BPC  y  _  ACP  ,    2     _  BAP 

P,-  CBA'  Pj—  CBA'  "^""^  P,  —  CBa5 
these  expressions  may  be  designated  by  x'.  y',  s^, 
and  be  employed  to  determine  the  position  of 
point  P  (P  denoting  the  point  at  which  x,  y,  and 
s  meet).  Since  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
areas,  they  are  called  areal  coiirdinates.  In 
cither  the  trilinear  or  areal  system  a  point  is 
determined  if  the  ratios  only  of  the  coordinates 
are  1-cnown.  If  Ix  +  my  -\-''nz  =  0  is  the  tri- 
linear  equation   of    a    straight   line    (L   in   the 


figure),  then  by  making  x,  y,  z  constant  and 
I,  m,  n  variable,  the  equation  is  called  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  the  point  O  {x,  y.  z) .  Since 
I,  m,  n  are  varialilc,  the  equation  represents  any 
straight  line  passing  through  O.  If  ?.,  /i,  v  are 
the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B.  C,  upon  the  line  L, 
and  Pi,  P2.  Pr,  the  altitudes  of  the  triangle  ABC, 
the  equation  of  the  point  O  is 

Pi     P2    Pi 

When  the  perpendiculars  ?.,  fi,  v  are  taken  for 
the  coordinates  of  the  line,  the  coefficients  be- 
come the  areal  coiirdinates  of  the  points  referred 
to  the  same  fundamental  triangle.  Any  homo- 
geneous equation  in  I,  m,  n  as  tangential 
coordinates  is  expressed  in  terms  of   ?.,  /i,  v  by 

substituting  ->£->_>   for  7,  m,  n  respectively. 

Pi     Pi     P3 

An  equation  in  /.  ;^,  v  of  a  degree  higher  than 
the  first  represents  a  curve  such  that  /,  n,  v 
are  always  the  perpendiculars  upon  the  tangent. 
The  curve  must  therefore  be  the  envelope  (q.v.) 
of  the  line  (?.,  /i,  v) .  Tangential  coordinates 
are  often  called  Boothian  coordinates,  in  honor 
of  James  Booth,  who  invented  them.  Bicircular 
coiirdinates  are  magnitudes  which  determine  a 
point   with    reference    to   two    series    of    circles 


which  intersect  one  another  at  a  constant  angle. 
Generalized,  Lagrangian,  Eulerian,  and  Rod- 
rigue's  coordinates  are  .special  systems  used  in 
treating  certain  problems  of  mechanics. 

From  the  idea  of  coordinates  of  an  element  in  a 
plane  we  easily  pass  to  the  notion  of  coordinates 
of  an  element  in  geometi'j'  of  three  dimensions. 
The  determination  of  a  point  in  .such  space  re- 
quires three  coordinates.  In  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem these  are  represented  by  x,  y,  z.  An  origin 
being  taken    (as   O    in   the    figure),    and   three 


axes,  OX,  OY,  OZ  mutually  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  the  point  is  referred  to  the  three 
planes  through  these  axes.  Here  s  or  PX  is  its 
distance  above  the  plane  YOX ;  y  or  NM  is  its 
distance  from  tlie  plane  XOZ ;  and  x  or  Oil  is  its 
distance  from  the  plane  ZOY.  In  three  dimen- 
sions, as  in  two,  the  problem  may  be  stated  to 
be:  Given  the  law  of  the  motion  of  P,  to  express 
the  law  of  variation  of  its  coordinate ;  the  alge- 
braic expression  of  the  latter  law  is  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  traced  by  the  point  in  mov- 
ing over  all  the  space  it  can  traverse  consistent- 
ly with  the  law  of  its  motion.  Thus,  the  equa- 
tion of  a  sphere  referred  to  its  centre  O  is 
x'  -\-  y'  -\-  z'  =^  r'.  As  in  plane  geometry,  if  the 
axes  are  taken  oblique  to  one  other,  the  coordi- 
nates are  called  oblique  coordinates.  Likewise, 
the  polar  coordinates  in  space  corresponding  to 
the  polar  coordinates  in  a  plane  are  p,  8,  <f>.  In 
the  above  figure  p  =  OP,  the  distance  from 
the  origin :  #  =  ^  POZ,  the  angle  between  OP 
and  OZ,  and  0  =  ^  XOX,  the  angle  between 
planes  XOZ  and  POZ.  As  in  plane  geometry 
there  are  intercept  equations  for  straight  lines, 
so  in  solid  geometry  there  are  intercept  equations 
for  planes.  And  as  certain  equations  of  plane 
geometry  are  made  homogeneous  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  coordinate,  so  in  solid  geometry 
certain  equations  are  made  homogeneous  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fourth  coiirdinate.  Thus,  in  tet- 
rahedral or  barycentric  four-plane  coordinates, 
the  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  (q.v.)  of  reference 
are  taken  as  the  coordinate  planes.  The  equa- 
tion of  any  plane  in  this  system  is  Ix -{-  my-\- 
nz  +  rw  =  0,  in  which 

I  :  in  :  n  :  r    =     —    J  —   :  —  ;  ■ — 1    '^i*  i'i>  '^i»  **^i 

Pi  Ps'  P3  Pi 
being  the  perpendiculars  upon  the  plane  from 
the  vertices  A,  B,  C,  D  of  the  tetraliedron  of 
reference,  and  />,,  p.,,  p^,  pt,  the  altitudes  of  the 
tetrahedron  from  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively.  For 
the  coordinate  systems  for  space  of  »!-dimen- 
sions,  and  for  the  transformations  from  one  sv3- 
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tern  into  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
special  works  on  the  subject.  Consult :  Carr, 
l^ynopsis  of  Pure  Mathematics  (London,  1880)  ; 
Lame,  Lemons  sur  Ics  eoorcloiiiiees  curviligiies 
(Paris,  1859)  ;  llobius,  "Der  barycentrisehe  Cal- 
cul"  (1827),  in  his  Gesammelte  W'crke,  vol.  i. 
(Leipzig,  188.5)  ;  Townsend,  Modern  Geometry 
of  the  Point,  Line,  and  Circle  (Dublin,  1863-05)  ; 
Scott,  An  Introductory  Account  of  Certain  Mod- 
ern Ideas  and  Methods  in  Plane  Geometry  (Xew 
York,  1894)  ;  Clebseh,  Yorlesungen  uber  Gccyme- 
trie  (Leipzig,  1876-91). 

COORG,  koorg,  or  Kirg.  A  province  of  British 
India,  on  the  southwest  of  Mj'sore.  Area,  1583 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  173.055;  in 
1901,  180.400.  It  was  a  native  principality  of 
ampler  dimensions  before  1834,  in  which  year  it 
was  annexed  by  Great  Britain.  Xearly  the  whole 
of  the  region  is  covered  with  forests,  more  or  less 
dense.  Especially  notable  are  the  ancient  ar- 
tificial fortifications.  Tlie  country  is  intersected 
by  ramparts,  which  are  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
height,  and  by  ditches  of  about  10  feet  in  depth 
and  about  8  in  width ;  while,  being  in  some  places 
double  or  triple,  or  even  quadruple,  they  measure 
in  aggregate  length  upward  of  500  miles.  Cap- 
ital, ilerkara. 

COORNHERT,    kOrn'hert,    or   CORNHERT, 

Dirk  VoLCKERTSzooN  (1522-90).  ADutchscholar 
and  poet,  born  in  Amsterdam.  He  lived  in  Haar- 
lem from  about  1542,  supporting  himself  by  his 
skill  in  engraving.  In  1501  he  became  notary, 
and  in  1502  secretary  to  the  municipality  also. 
Most  active  as  a  champion  of  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  he  incurred  the  disapproval  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  was  imprisoned  in  1567, 
and  afterwards  took  refuge  at  C'leves  and 
Xanten.  When  the  States  tlirew  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  in  1572,  he  was  recalled  and  made  secretary 
to  the  States  of  Holland,  in  which  capacity  he 
rendered  important  services  to  William  of 
Orange.  He  was  a  famous  theologian,  stoutly 
opposed  the  orthodox  Protestant  party,  and  by 
his  writings  aided  materially  in  preparing  the 
classical  period  of  the  literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands, His  poetical  works  include  Abrahams 
v.yt;ian(j  (The  Death  of  Abraham)  and  Comedie 
van  de  hiinde  van  Jericho  (Comedy  of  the  Blind 
Man  of  Jericho).  Of  his  works  in  prose,  the 
Zedekunst,  dat  is  wellevcns  kunst  (Ethics:  that 
is,  the  Art  of  Right  Living),  which  appeared 
in  1586,  deserves  special  mention. 

COOSA,  koo'sa.  A  river  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula  rivers  in 
Floyd  County  in  northwestern  Georgia  (Map: 
Alabama,  C  2).  It  flows  southwest  and  enters 
Alabama,  where  it  flows  between  the  hills  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  range 
and  is  joined  by  the  Tallapoosa  Eiver  to  form 
the  Alabama  Eiver  just  above  ^Montgomery, 
The  Coosa  is  about  335  miles  long,  is  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  drains  an 
area   of   10,000   square  miles. 

COOS  (koTTs)  BAY.  An  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  about  latitude  43°  45'  X..  in  Coos 
County,  Ore.,  about  one  mile  wide  and  15  miles 
long,  a  safe  ship  harbor,  having  a  depth  of  14 
feet  of  water  on  its  bar  at  high  tide.  On  its 
so\ith  shores  are  two  important  manufacturing 
and  coal-mining  cities.  Empire  City  and  Marsh- 
field.     It  receives  the  Coos  River. 


COOSHIE  (native  name)  ANT.  A  South 
American  leaf-cutting  ant  (CEcodoma  cepha- 
lotesj.    See  Sauba  Ant. 

COO'SY.     See  Kl-.si. 

COOT  (probably  from  Welsh  erota,  Corn,  eiit, 
Ir.,  Gael,  cutach,  bob-tailed).  A  kind  of  rail 
or  'mud-hen'  (  Fulica ) ,  distinguished  from  other 
rails  (q.v. )  chiefly  in  having  tlie  toes  edged  with 
a  scaUoped  membrane.  Coots  have  a  strong, 
straiglit  bill,  the  base  of  which  extends  up  the 
forehead,  and  there  dilates  so  as  to  form  a  re- 
markable naked  patch.  The  color  is  generally 
dark  with  more  or  less  white,  and  the  length  is 
about  15  inches.  Coots  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  preferring  lakes,  or  pools  with  reedy  mar- 
gins, and  retreating  among  the  reeds  on  any 
alarm.  The  American  coot  {Fuliea  Americana) 
is  found  breeding  throughout  all  Xorth  America, 
and  -is  migratory  in  the  nortli.  but  resident  in 
the  south.  It  is  dark-slate  color,  deepening  on 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  crissum  is  white. 
The  nest  is  a  hollow  heap  of  broken,  dead  reeds ; 
the  eggs  (see  Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Watek 
AND  Game  Bird.s)  are  usually  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  clear  clay  color,  dotted  with  dark  brown. 
The  young  are  covered  with  black  down,  striped 
with  bright  orange-red.     See  Plate  of  Rails,  etc. 

The  common  coot  (Fuliea  atra)  of  the  Old 
World  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  about  16  inches 
long,  black,  with  a  narrow  white  liar  across  the 
wings,  and  the  naked  patch  on  the  forehead  pure 
white,  on  aceoimt  of  which  it  is  often  called 
'bald'  coot.  The  crissum  is  not  wliite,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  difference  between  it  and 
its  American  cousin.  It  makes  a  large  nest  of 
water-plants  among  reeds  or  iiishes.  Although 
not  very  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  can  be  killed  by  a  single 
shot,  on  the  mvid-banks  to  which  coots  resort  in 
winter,  as  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  makes 
coot-shooting  profitable  to  market  gunners. 
Other  species  inhabit  eastern  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  The  name  'coot'  is  very  often 
incorrectly  applied  in  the  L'nited  States  to  cer- 
tain ducks,  which  are  properly  known  as 
scoters    ( q.v. ) . 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre  (1726-83).  An  English 
general,  born  at  Ash  Hill.  County  Limerick.  Ire- 
land, He  joined  the  first  regiment  sent  to  India, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  by  his  advice  that  Clive  decided  on 
the  immediate  and  vigorous  action  which  culmi- 
nated in  bis  victory  over  Siraj-ud-Daula  at  Plas- 
sey  in  1757.  On  January  22,  1760,  he  achieved  a 
victory  o'S'er  I.ally  at  Wandewash,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  and  prestige  of  France  in 
India,  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  In- 
dian forces  in  1779,  he  began,  in  1781,  his  cele- 
brated campaign  against  Hyder  Ali,  whom  he 
finally  vanquished  at  Porto  Xovo,  thus  saving 
Madras  to  the  English.  He  died  on  shipboard 
while  on  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  Madras, 

COOTER,  A  name  in  the  southern  United 
States  for  the  Carolina  box-tortoise.    See  TtRTLE. 

COPAIBA,  ko-pa'ba  (Sp.  and  Port.,  from 
Brazil,  cupauba),  or  Cop.iivA,  A  valuable  me- 
dicinal substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  resin 
(resin  of  copaiba),  and  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
copaiba).  It  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the 
stems  of  trees  of  the  genus  Copaifera,  such  as 
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Copaifcra  Lant/sdur/jii  and  others,  natives  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Aiiierita.  Copaiba  has  a  pecu- 
liar, not  disagreeable  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste. 
It  is  diuretic,  when  talcea  in  small  doses;  large 
doses  cause  gastrointestinal  and  renal  irrita- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  even  a  small 
quantity  may  gi\-e  rise  to  an  eruption  some- 
what like  tliat  of  measles.  It  is  princiiially 
useful  from  its  powerful  stimulating  action  on 
the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  during 
the  subacute  or  chronic  stages;  and  is  also  em- 
ployed in  chronic  catarrhs,  etc.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  the  balsam  is  from  %  to  I  fluid  drachm. 
Balsam  of  copaiba  is  not  infrequently  adulter- 
ated with  castor-oil.  The  wood-oil,  Gurgina  or 
tJurjun  balsam  of  India,  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  Uiptcrocarpus,  is  sometimes  sold  as  balsam 
of  copaiva.    See  Gukjun  Balsam. 

COPAIS   (ko-pa'is)  liAKE.     See  Bceotia. 

CO'PAL  (Mex.  copalli,  resin).  A  resinous 
mineral  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  lac- 
quers. The  liardest  varieties  are  used  like 
amber,  for  making  various  objects.  It  appears 
in  commerce  in  smooth  rounded  masses,  colorless 
or  lemon-yellow,  translucent  or  transparent, 
rather  brittle,  fusible  at  a  somewhat  elevated 
temperature,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  making  varnishes,  copal  is  first 
rendered  soluble;  for  this  purpose  it  is  melted, 
and,  on  cooling,  reduced  to  a  powder  and  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  then  boiled  \vith  linseed  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  filtered. 
A  numlier  of  different  pale-yellow  or  almost 
colorless  varnishes  are  obtained  by  slightly  modi- 
fying this  process  and  changing  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  ingredients.  Copal  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  is  dug  in  Zanzi- 
bar and  ilozambique.  at  several  places  in  west- 
ern Africa,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand, 
in  East  India,  Brazil,  etc.  The  varieties  brought 
from  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  are  noted  for 
their  hardness,  and  have  therefore  the  highest 
market  value;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  trees  like  the  Trachylobium  Borne- 
mfinniaiiutn  and  Trnchfilobiiim  Mosamiicense. 
The  copal  dug  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Cale- 
donia is  known  in  commerce  as  cowrie  and  dnm- 
mnr;  it  is  the  semi-fossil  resin  of  the  Dammara 
atistraJis  and  Dammnra  ovata,  trees  still  abun- 
dantly growing  in  those  cotmtries;  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  chew  the  resin  when  freshly  ex- 
uded by  the  trees.  Animr  (q.v.)  is  another 
variety  of  copal;  in  England,  however,  the  name 
anime  is  applied  to  all  the  dilferent  varieties  of 
oopal.  A  mineral  substance  resembling  copal, 
and  known  as  fossil  copal,  is  found  at  Highgate, 
near  London. 

COPALCHE  or  COPALCHI  (ko-piil'che) 
BAKK.  A  name  given  to  the  hark  of  two  species 
of  Croton.  natives  of  Mexico.  One.  the  product  of 
Croton  pseudochina,  reaches  the  market  in  small, 
slender,  ash-colored  quills  whicli  resemble  a  light 
variety  of  cinchona,  for  which  they  may  easily 
hi'  mistaken,  but  have  a  taste  and  an  odor,  espe- 
cially when  burned,  which  suggest  cascarilla 
{Croton  eleittcriii) ,  to  which  the  tree  is  allied; 
the  other  in  large  quills,  presumably  derived 
from  Croton  suherosus,  which  is  very  bitter  and 
yields    an    aromatic    odor    upon    burning.      The 


barks  are  credited  with  tonic,  aromatic  proper- 
ties, and  have  been  used,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  cases  which  seemed 
to  demand  a  mild  bitter.  The  barks  have  been 
sold  for  cjuebracho> 

COPALM,  ko'piim.    See  Liquidambab. 

COP  AN,  ku-piin'.  An  ancient  ruined  city  of 
Honduras;  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  aboriginal  American  culture.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone  carved  witli  symbolic  designs.  Good 
collections  of  the  sculptures  made  by  Saville  and 
others  are  in  the  American  iluseum  of  Natural 
History  (New  York)  and  other  American  mu- 
seums. The  city  was  a  native  stronghold,  and 
was  captured  by  Hernando  do  Chavez  in  1530. 
See  Arcuitectuhe,  Amekican. 

COPAR'CENA'BY  (from  ro-  +  parcemrri/, 
from  OE.  parcenerie,  from  parcener,  partner, 
from  ML.  partionariiis,  having  a  share,  from 
Lat.  partitio,  .share,  from  pars,  portion).  An 
estate  in  England  originating  in  descent  to  two 
or  more  persons,  called  thence  coparceners  or  par- 
ceners. It  generally  arises  under  the  rule  of 
law  which  makes  the  daughters  of  one  dying 
without  male  heirs  inherit  equally,  but  it  may 
also  arise  by  local  custom,  as  in  the  case  of 
gavelkind,  where  all  the  sons  inherit  equally. 
Although  the  property  remains  unsevered,  yet 
each  parcener  is  entitled  to  a  distinct  share  of 
it,  and  consequently  there  is  no  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship, but  the  right  of  each  descends  to  his 
or  her  heirs,  who  are  still  called  coparceners 
■with  the  surviving  original  parceners.  The  rule 
of  descent  is  also  per  stirpes,  so  that  the  heirs 
of  one  who  has  predeceased  the  common  an- 
cestor take  only  the  share  which  would  have 
come  to  their  immediate  ancestor  had  he  or  she 
sur\ived,  and  thus  in  England  a  grandson  of 
the  common  ancestor  will  also  exclude  his  own 
sisters.  If  one  of  the  coparceners  alienates  his 
share,  the  coparcenary  is  destroyed,  and  the 
estate  becomes  a  tenancy  in  common  (q.v.).  It 
may  also  be  destroyed  by  partition,  when  the 
estates  become  in  severalty.  This  may  be 
eft'ected  either  by  voluntary  agreement,  or  by  a 
suit  in  chancery.  Such  parts  of  the  property  as 
cannot  be  divided  (such  as  the  manor-house, 
etc.)  pass  to  the  eldest  sister  or  her  issue,  but 
an  equivalent  in  value  is  assigned  to  the  remain- 
ing sisters.  If  the  estates  in  coparcenarj'  are  by 
descent  reunited  in  one  person,  they  become 
again  an  estate  in  severalty. 

In  the  L^nited  States,  wlicre  descent  is  to  all 
the  children  or  to  all  of  a  group  of  heirs  equally, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  coparcenary 
was  from  the  beginning  a  common  form  of  joint 
ownership  of  land.  At  the  present  time  such 
descendants  are  tisually  declared  by  statute  to 
take  the  land  as  tenants  in  common.  See  CoM- 
Mox.  Tkn'anct  IN;  Joint  Tenancy;  Descent. 

COPE.     See  Costvme,  Ecclesiastical. 

COPE.  A  custom  or  tribute  due  to  the  Crown, 
or  lord  of  the  soil,  out  of  the  lead-mines  in 
Dcrbysliire,  England. 

COPE,  Charles  West  (1811-90).  An  English 
historical  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  bom 
in  Leeds.  July  28.  1811,  and  received  his  first 
instruction  in  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
landscape  painter.  He  also  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  and  after  two  years  of  study 
in  Italy  was  made  a  member  of  that  institution 
in  1848.  and  professor  of  the  Academy  in  1887. 
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As  an  historical  painter  he  is  represented  in  the 
Houses  of  I'arliauieut  by  fresco  painting,  repre- 
senting the  "iSurial  of  Charles  1.,"  ""Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  otlier  subjects,  lie 
treated  .Shakespearean  themes  in  the  '"Taming  of 
the  Shrew"'   (1874)  and  "Anne  Page  and  Slender" 

(1875).  Among  his  earlier  works  are  '"The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Xight"  and  '"The  Poor  -  Law 
Ciuardian."  As  an  etcher  he  was  higlilj-  regarded 
by  llamerton.  and  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Cope  died  August  21, 
1890.      Consult    Ilcmiiiiscences    of    C.    W.    Cope 

(London,   1801). 

COPE,  Ed\v.\kd  Drinkeb  (1840-97).  An 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  his  earliest  training  in  private  schools, 
and  then  studied  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  From  1864  to  1807  he  was  profes- 
sor of  the  natural  sciences  at  Haverford  College, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  death  of  Leidy,  in  1891, 
he  was  made  professor  of  geologj^  and  paleon- 
tology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  also  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy;  from  1878  until  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  the  American  yaturalist.  He  was 
geologist  and  paleontologist  of  the  survey  of  the 
region  west  of  the  lOOtli  meridian  under  Capt. 
G.  JI.  Wheeler,  and  also  of  the  survey  of  the 
Territories  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  He  made 
an  immense  collection  of  fossils  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  various  reports,  usually  published 
by  the  Government.  His  most  important  con- 
tributions were  to  the  history  of  extinct  verte- 
brates. Scarcely  less  important  were  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  herpetology  and  ichthyology 
of  North  America.  In  these  fields  (and  espe- 
cially in  the  former)  his  work  was  epoch-making 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modem  classifica- 
tion of  North  American  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes.  Cope's  contriluitinns  to  science  num- 
ber about  400.  The  most  important  are:  Sys- 
tematic Arrangement  of  Lacertilia  and  Ophidia 
(18C4):  Siistematic  Arrangement  of  Extinct 
Batrachia,  l{eptilia,  and  Aves  of  ^orth  Atnerica 
( 18^10-70):  Sgstematie  Relations  of  the  Fishes 
(1871):  Cretaceous  Vertebrates  of  the  West 
(1877);  Tertiarg  Tertehrates  (1885);  The  Ba- 
trachia of  Xorth  Atnerica  (1889);  The  Croco- 
dilians,  Li::ards,  and  Snakes  of  Xorth  America 
(1898).  Cope  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  evolution.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  American  evolu- 
tionists, teaching  Neo-Lamarckism  (q.v.).  which 
considers  the  changes  and  variations  wrought  in 
the  organism  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
environment  and  the  inheritance  of  such  varia- 
tions by  the  offspring  as  the  most  important 
factors  of  organic  evolution.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  on  evolution  are:  Oriqin  of  Genera 
(18G8)  ;  Origin  of  the  Fittest  (1886)  ;  Primary 
Factors  of  Organic  Evolution.   (1896). 

COPE,  Sir  JoH?l  (  ?  -1760).  An  English 
general,  known  through  his  ignominioxis  de- 
feat at  Prestonpans  (q.v.)  by  the  Highlanders, 
binder  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  September 
21.  1745.  and  perhaps  more  widely  through  the 
sarcastic  .Jacobite  song,  based  on  the  event.  "Hey, 
Johnny  Cope!   are  ye  waukin  yet?" 

COPE,  Tiio>rAS  Ptm  (1768-1854).  .\n  Ameri- 
can merchant.  He  started  at  Philadelphia  the 
first  line  of  sailing  vessels  between  that  citv  and 


Liverpool,  and  made  a  large  fortune  during  the 
War  of  181-  by  taking  all  the  marine  risks  on 
his  vessels,  wdiich  were  singularly  fortunate  in 
their  voyages.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  Schuylkill  water  into  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  conijjletion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  the  construction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pailroad.  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia.  In  1807 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 

CO'PEC  (Russ.  kopie'tka,  kopeika,  from  ko- 
pati,  OChurch  Slav,  kopali,  to  dig).  A  Russian 
coin,  the  oldest  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  first  sub- 
stitute for  furs  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
worth  one-hundredth  of  a  silver  ruble  or  about 
half  a  cent. 

CO'PENHA'GEN  (Dan.  Kjohenlunn,  Mer- 
chants' Haven,  from  kjijlje,  Ger.  kaufcn,  to  buy 
+  liarn,  (jcr.  llafen,  haven).  The  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  islands 
of  Zealand  and  Amager,  in  latitude  5.5"^  41'  N., 
and  longitude  12"  35'  E.  (Jlap:  Denmark,  F  3). 
The  Kalvebod  Strand,  an  inlet  of  the  sound  sepa- 
rating Jhe  two  islands  of  Zealand  and  Amager, 
forms  the  e.xeellent  harbor  of  the  city. 

Copenhagen  is  divided  into  si.x  parts,  of  which 
that  lying  within  the  former  fortifications  (now 
converted  into  boulevards)  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  city.  The  quarter  situated  on  the  island  of 
Amager  is  called  Christianshavn.  The  centre  of 
the  city  is  marked  by  the  Kongens  Nytorv  (New 
King's  Market  Place),  an  irregular  square  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.  From  this 
square  issue  the  principal  streets,  the  finest  of 
which  is  Bredgade,  leading  to  the  esplanade  of 
the  citadel.  The  National  Theatre  and  some  of 
the  more  important  conunercial  buildings  are  on 
this  square.  The  most  interesting  of  the  nu- 
merous churches  of  Copenhagen  are  the  Vor 
Frue  Kirke,  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  famous 
for  its  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  of  a  kneeling  angel  holding  a  shell  for  a  font, 
designed  and  partly  executed  by  Thorwaldsen; 
the  Holraen's  Kirke,  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  monuments  to  the  naval 
heroes,  .Tuel  and  Tordenskjold ;  Trinitatis  Kirke, 
with  a  high  round  tower;  the  Vor  Frelsers  Kirke 
(Church  of  Our  Redeemer) ,  with  a  winding  stair- 
case outside  leading  to  the  tower;  and  the  hand- 
some Frederiks  Kirke,  begun  in  1749  and  com- 
pleted in  1894,  its  fine  dome  being  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  of  the  city.  Christiansborg, 
tile  King's  residence  and  a  noted  palace,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1884.  The  royal  abode  was 
then"  removed  to  .\nialienborg,  a  palace  made  up 
of  four  palaces  built  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
The  Rosenborg  palace,  built  in  the  Renaissance 
style  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  jewels, 
weapons,  and  regalia.  The  palace  of  Charlotten- 
borg,  situated  on  Kongens  Nytorv,  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art.  Other  nota- 
ble public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  erected 
in  11)19-40  in  the  Dutch  Renaissance  style;  the 
handsome  Royal  Theatre;  the  University;  the 
new  city  hall:  the  Glyptothek,  containing  one  of 
the  choicest  collections  of  scul])turc  and  other 
objects  of  art  in  Northern  Europe;  and  the  new 
Art  Museum,  with  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery, 
which  ranks  high  among  the  minor  collections  of 
paintings,  including  choice  specimens  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  and  bj-  modern  Danish 
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masters.  Tlie  picture  gallery  of  Count  IMoltke 
is  also  quite  iiotewortliy:  but  above  all  the 
world-renowned  Tliorwaldsen  iluseuni  is  of  the 
liighest  artistic-  interest,  comprising  an  extensive 
collection  of  that  great  scul2>tor's  \vorks  and 
numerous  other  objects  of  art,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, left  bv  liini  to  his  native  city.  The  niusetim 
also  contain^  Tliorwaldseu's  grave. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  (q.v.)  occupies 
a  distinguislied  place  among  Etiropean  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Other  prominent  educational 
institutions  are  the  polrtechnio  institute  affili- 
ated with  the  university,  the  veterinary  school, 
founded  in  1773,  the  military  and  naval  schools, 
and  tlie  Academ.y  of  Arts.  Copenhagen  has  a 
number  of  scientific  and  art  associations,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Royal  Scientific 
Society,  founded  in  1742,  and  the  Royal  Northern 
Antiqtiarian  Society,  founded  in  1825.  The  Royal 
Library  contains  uinvard  of  500,000  volumes  and 
about  20,000  MSS.,  and  the  National  iluseum, 
situated  in  the  so-called  Palace  of  the  Princes, 
comprises  the  Danish  and  the  Ethnographical 
collections  as  well  as  collections  of  antiquities, 
coins,  medals,  and  engravings. 

The  city  is  administered  by  a  board  of  magis- 
trates, including  the  president,  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  a  municipal  council  of  thirty-six 
members. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Copenhagen  include 
sugar,  machineiy,  textiles,  and  porcelain  -  ware. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  extensively.  Over 
one-half  of  the  commerce  of  Denmark  passes 
through  Copenhagen,  and  the  chief  financial 
instittitions  of  the  country  are  situated  here. 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  between 
Copenhagen  and  ports  of  Germany,  Russia, 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  seat  of-  a  United  States  consul.  The 
population  increased  considerably  dtiring  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  partly  owing 
to  the  annexation  of  adjacent  suburbs.  In  1880, 
the  population  was  234,580;  in  1890,  312,859; 
and  in  1901,  378,235. 

Copenhagen  was  a  fishing  village  until  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  began  to  grow 
in  importance  after  coming  into  the  possession  of 
Bishop  Absalon.  who  fortified  it  in  1167.  Owing 
to  its  good  harbor,  Copenhagen  soon  became  a 
place  of  commercial  importance  and  received 
from  the  Bishop  of  Roeskilde  municipal  rights 
abotit  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
It  was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in 
1443  by  King  Christopher,  the  Bavarian.  Dur- 
ing 1058-59  it  withstood  a  severe  siege  by  the 
Swedes  under  Charles  X.,  by  its  resistance  prob- 
ably saving  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  1700  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  united  fleets  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  It  sufTered  heavily  from 
conflagrations  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1801  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  was  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Nelson, 
and  in  1807  the  city  was  subjected  to  a  bom- 
bardment by  the  British,  during  which  the  uni- 
versity and  a  number  of  public  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Constilt:  Cojieiihaiieii.  the  Capital  of 
Driimnrk  (Copenhagen.  1898)  ;  Seelig,  Fiihrer 
dutch  Kopenhapen   (Hamburg,  1895). 

COPENHAGEN,  Unimcrsitv  of.  The  only 
university  in  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  Northern  Europe.  It  was 
founded    by    Christian    I.,    in    1478,    taking    its 


statutes  as  well  as  some  of  its  teachers  from 
the  University  of  Cologne,  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  the  chief  resort  of  Danish  stu- 
dents. This  first  foundation  perished  during  the 
civil  wars  accompanying  the  Reformation,  but 
was  reestablished  in  1539  by  Christian  III.,  as  a 
Protestant  university,  on  the  model  of  Witten- 
berg, then  at  the  zenith  of  its  inllucnce.  This 
foundation,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1728,  was  re- 
established in  1732  by  Christian  VI.,  and  reor- 
ganized on  its  present  basis  in  1788.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  wlio  have  shed  lustre  on  the 
university  are  Holberg,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Oehlensclilager,  the  jjoet, 
iladvig,  the  classical  scholar,  Rask.  the  philolo- 
gist. Oersted,  the  physici-st,  and  Worsaae.  the 
archa?ologist,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Supported  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  bv  endowment,  the  universitv  had,  in 
1902,  sotiie  2000  students,  a  library  of  300,000 
volumes,  museums,  an  academy  of  surgery,  and 
an  observatory.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and 
the  courses  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity has  five  faculties.  Attached  to  it  are 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

COPENICK  or  KOPENICK,  ke'pe-nik.  A 
town  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Brandenljurg, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dahme  and  the 
Spree,  10  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  It  contains  a 
royal  palace  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
now  tised  as  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  seven- 
teenth-century Rathaus.  The  chief  manufactures 
include  glass,  linoletnn.  starch,  sugar,  chicory, 
slioddv,  and  trimmed  Itimber.  Population,  in 
1890. '  14,019:  1900,  21,024.  The  city  is  men- 
tioned in  1157,  as  the  residence  of  the  Slavic 
l)rince  Jaczo.  It  was  conquered  by  the  ^Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  in  1240,  and  phindered  by  the 
Russians  in  1760. 

COPEP'ODA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kti-n-rj,  IcGpc,  oar  -f  ttoiJs,  pons,  foot) .  A  large  and 
important  order  of  entomostracotis  crustaceans, 
characterized  by  having  the  five  pairs  of  feet 
specially  adapted  for  swimming.  There  are  no 
branchial  sacs  on  the  feet  and  there  is  never  any 
bivalve  shell.  The  copepods,  sometimes  called 
'water-fleas,'  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water  in 
swarms.  Some  species  arc  parasitic  on  fish  and 
sometimes  do  great  damage  in  that  way,  btit  most 
copepods  are  free-swimming,  and  feed  on  organic 
matter  in  the  water.  They  thus  act  as  scaven- 
gers and  nnist  be  of  great  importance  in  keeping 
harbors  clean.  Jloreover,  they  serve  as  food  for 
many  species  of  food-fishes.  Among  our  fresh- 
water species,  those  of  the  genus  Cyclops  are 
perhaps  the  best  known.  They  are  very  minute, 
.actively  moving  creatures.  The  gentis  Argulus  is 
parasitic  on  carp,  suckers,  and  other  fish.  They 
reach  a  considerable  size,  frequently  half  an 
inch  in  length,  Constilt  ptiblications  of  United 
States  Fish  Commission  and  National  iluseum; 
and  Herrick  and  Turner,  i9i/nopsis  Entomostraca 
of  MiniiFsota  (Saint  Paul,  1895),  For  further 
information  see  the  articles  Crustace.\;  E>;to- 
MOSTRACA. 

COPER'NICAN  SYSTEM.  The  system 
which  represents  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  and  the 
earth  and  planets  to  move  round  it;  in  other 
words,  that  which  we  now  know,  on  unquestion- 
able evidence,  to  be  the  trtie  system  of  astronomy. 
(See  Ptolemaic  System.)  It  lias  its  name 
from  Copernicus,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  may 
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be  described  as  being  a  growth  to  which  lie 
was  only  one  of  many  contributors.  The  merit 
of  having  first  formed  the  general  notion  of 
the  system  seems  to  he  due  to  Pythagoras ; 
Copernicus  has  the  credit  of  having,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  again  drawn  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  it,  and  of  having  greatly  in- 
creased the  probability  of  its  truth  by  his  cal- 
culations and  arguments:  for  the  rest,  the  glory 
of  having  matured  the  idea  belongs  to  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  Xewton,  who,  through  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  finally  demonstrated 
its  truth  efi'ectualh'.  ^Many  who  have  been  used 
to  reverence  the  name  of  Copernicus  in  connec- 
tion with  this  system  would  be  surprised  to  find, 
on  perusing  his  work,  Dc  liciohitionibiis  Orhiiim, 
how  much  of  error,  unsound  reasoning,  and 
happy  conjecture  combined  to  secure  for  him  in 
all  limes  the  association  of  the  system  with  his 
name. 

Dc  Rccolutionibus  Orbium,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  111.,  consists  of  six  books,  in  which  Coper- 
nicus undertook  to  demonstrate  his  whole  system. 
The  character  of  the  reasoning  which  then  passed 
for  demonstration  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
judging  of  tlie  author's  procedure  in  establish- 
ing his  various  positions.  It  was  then  thought  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  a  phenomenon  to 
make  a  supposition,  on  which  its  occurrence 
would  be  intelligible,  without  attempting  to 
bring  the  supposition  itself,  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  within  the  truth  of  nature;  many  abstract 
propositions,  too,  which  would  now  appear  to 
be  simply  silly,  were  at  that  time  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  great  weight  in  scientific 
arguments. 

Illustrations  of  both  of  these  peculiarities  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  first  of  the  six  books  of  De 
Revoliitionihus.  It  contains  the  following  propo- 
sitions: (1)  That  the  universe  is  spherical. 
This  is  estal)lished  by  such  arguments  as  that 
the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  etc.  (2) 
That  the  earth  is  spherical,  which  flows  from  the 
same  kind  of  considerations.  (3)  That  the  earth 
and  sea  make  one  globe.  (4)  That  the  motions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  uniform  and 
circular,  or  compounded  of  luiiform  and  circular 
motions.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  singular 
reasons.  A  simple  body  must  move  circularly, 
and  nothing  but  circular  motion  could  give 
periodicity  to  phenomena.  (5)  That,  supposing 
the  distance  of  the  stars  to  be  immense,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  earth  should  not  have  a  mo- 
tion round  its  axis  as  well  as  a  motion  in  its 
orbit,  (6)  That  the  sphere  of  the  stars  is 
immensely  distant,  ( 7  and  8 )  The  ancients  were 
wrong  in  placing  the  earth  at  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  The  argiunents  under  this  head  are  as 
imaginarv  as  those  which  they  were  designed  to 
refute.  The  falling  of  a  body  to  the  earth  is 
deduced  from  the  assumption  that  it  is  only  given 
to  wholes  to  move  circidarly,  Avhile  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  parts,  separated  from  their  wholes,  to 
move  in  straight  lines.  That  there  must  be  a 
centrum  nninrli.  an  entity  not  recognized  by  mod- 
ern science,  is  admitted,  the  question  being  as  to 
its  position.  (0)  It  is  possible  for  the  earth  to 
have  several  motions.  (10)  Copernicus  establishes 
the  order  of  the  planets,  and  draws  a  diagram  of 
the  .system  much  as  it  is  now  represented.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  following  the  old  systems, 
such  as  the  Ptolemaic,  he  lays  down  a  sphere  for 
the  fixed  stars.    See  Firmament. 


The  most  brilliant  and  valuable  part  of  the  De 
Itcculutiuiiibus  is  that  in  wliich  he  explained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  variations  of  the  seasons, 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  stations 
and  retrogradations  of  the  planets.  In  general, 
his  explanations  are  right,  and  perfect  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  ])hcu(imena. 
But  Copernicus  had  neither  mathematical  nor 
mechanical  knowledge  sullicient  to  eiiabh'  liiui  tc^ 
exphiin  more  than  the  mean  motions  of  llie  solar 
system.  To  account  for  irregularities,  he  was. 
obliged  to  introduce  a  system  of  epicycles  en- 
tirely resembling  that  of  Ptolemy.  (See  Ptole- 
maic System.)  This  arose  from  the  false  no- 
tion of  his  time  tliat  all  motions  must  be  com- 
pounded of  circular  ones,  with  the  application  of 
which  idea,  and  with  the  invention  of  convenient 
epicycles,  the  greater  part  of  the  De  Revolulioiii- 
biis  is  occupied.  It  may  further  be  ad<led,  to 
rectif.y  the  vulgar  notion  regarding  the  relation 
of  Copernicus  to  the  system  of  the  lieavens,  that 
he  had  no  answer  to  offer  to  the  mechanical 
objections  to  his  system.  ^lost  of  them,  indeed. 
^^■ere  such  as  could  not  possibly  he  met  by  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  time.  One  of  the 
commonest  was  that  against  the  axial  motion  of 
the  earth,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
of  bodies  falling  to  the  points  of  the  earth  di- 
rectly beneath  the  points  from  which  they  are 
drojiped;  for  this  he  had  no  answer,  nor  could 
he  have,  the  laws  of  motion  being  not  yet  dis- 
covered, 

COPERNICIA,  ko'per-nlshl-a.  See  Carnau- 
BA  Palm, 

COPER'NICUS  (Latinized  form  of  Kopper- 
nigk) .  XiCHOL.\s  ( 1473-1543) .  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man astronomer,  born  at  Thorn,  a  Prussian  town 
on  the  Vistula,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Poland. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  home:  in  1491  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Cracow,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
and  other  sciences.  In  1405  he  went  to  Italy  and 
spent  some  years  in  the  study  of  law,  astronomy, 
and  medicine,  in  Bologna  and  Padua.  His  nat- 
ural bent,  however,  was  toward  mathematics,  the 
stiuly  of  which  he  pursued  Avith  passion  through 
all  its  branches. 

Having  become  enamored  of  the  study  of 
astronomy,  he  projected  a  journey  to  Rome  in  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Regiomontanus,  who 
resided  there  and  was  then  the  most  illustrious 
of  tlie  astronomers.  On  his  arrival,  in  1.500.  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Regiomontanus.  Here 
his  reputation,  and  the  favor  of  his  distinguished 
friend,  led  to  his  lieing  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, lie  became  doctor  decretorum  at  Ferrara 
in  1.503,  and  in  1505  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where,  having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  obtained  through  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Ermeland,  a  canonrs-  at  Frauenburg,  in  the  en- 
jo\nnent  of  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  working  day,  it  is  said,  he  divided  into  three 
parts — one  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice, 
another  to  giving  medical  advice  gratuitously  to 
the  poor,  and  the  third  to  study. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Prussia,  he  began,  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year  (1507),  to  apply  his  fund 
of  observations  and  mathematical  Icnowledge  to 
correcting  the  system  of  astronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  The  result  was  hi*  De  Rcrohilioiibus 
Orliiiim,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  under 
CopERNiCAX  System,  He  eojnpleted  it  in  1530,  in 
Lis   fifty-seventh  year.     Twelve  years,  however. 
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«lapsed  before  he  could  l)e  persuaded  to  give  his 
book  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  strongest  mo- 
tive for  his  reticence  v\as  the  fear  of  the  unpopu- 
larity wliicli  tlie  work  threatened  to  bring  him; 
for  many  wlio  had  heard  of  the  views  it  advo- 
cated doubted  if  these  were  in  harmony  with 
-Scripture.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
it  was  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  Church  that  led 
him  to  dedicate  his  book,  when  it  was  published, 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  By  the  time  the  book  was 
actually  i)rinted,  however,  the  author  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Church.  An  attack  of  dj-sen- 
tery,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  had 
destroyed  his  memoiy  and  obscured  his  under- 
standing, and  he  is  said  to  have  died  a  few  hours 
after  a  copy  of  the  labor  of  his  life  reached  him. 
Besides  the  Dc  Ilevolutionibus,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  Corpernicus's  worlcs  a  treatise  on 
trigonometry,  entitled  De  Lalerihus  et  Au(iulis 
Trianguloruin  (Eimeland,  1542)  ;  and  TJieo- 
phi/lactici  Scholastici  Simocattw  Epistolw  ilor- 
ales,  Rurales,  et  AmatoricF,  cion  Tersione  Latiiia. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  money,  and  several 
JIS.  treatises  from  his  pen  are  in  the  library  of 
tile  bishopric  of  Ermeland. 

COPHET'XJA.  An  African  king  who  loved 
and  married  a  beggar  maiden,  Penelophon.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  ballad  contained  in  Percy's 
Hcliqiies,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  by  other  writers.  Tennyson's 
Bccigar  Maid  gives  the  legend  in  modern  form. 

C0PIAp6,  ku'pya-po'  (So.  Amer.  Copai/aipii). 
Tlie  ca]iital  of  the  Province  of  Atacama,  Chile, 
situated  on  the  Copiapo,  50  miles  by  rail  from  its 
port,  Caldera  (Map:  Chile,  C  9).  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  possesses  a  fine  parish  church, 
a  bronze  statue  of  Juan  Godoy,  the  disco\erer 
of  the  Chailarcillo  silver  -  mines,  and  also  a 
provincial  high  school,  a  mining  -  school,  and  a 
public  library.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
productive  mining  district  and  contains  machine- 
shops  and  smelting-works.  Population,  in  1895, 
9301. 

COPING,  kop'Ing  ( from  cope,  variant  of  cape, 
from  Lat.  capa,  cape).  The  upper  or  covering 
course  or  cop  of  a  wall,  generally  either  over- 
hanging or  slo])ing  or  rounded,  so  as  to  shed  the 
water.  It  can  be  of  stone,  brick,  or  terra-cotta. 
In  the  Jliddle  Ages,  where  the  coping  was  of  hewn 
stone,  it  was  often  ornamented  with  a  circular 
molding  along  the  top.  a  stepped  slope,  and  a 
groove  under  the  lower  edge. 

COP'INGER,  Walter  Arthik  (1847—).  An 
English  jurist.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  and  became  professor  of 
law  at  Owens  College  and  at  Victoria  University. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned: Index  to  Precedents  (1872)  ;  Title  Deeds 
(1875)  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment  (1876)  :  The  Law  of  Rents  (1886)  ; 
and  Law  of  Copi/right  (3d  ed-,  1891). 

COP'LAND,  James  (1791-1870).  An  Eng- 
lish physieiai).  He  was  born  at  Deemess,  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgh,  traveled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  subsequently  undertook  a  Journey  to 
Africa  to  investigate  the  nature  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases prevalent  in  tropical  lands.  He  settled  in 
London  about  1818  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1822  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  London  Medical 
depositor)/ :  and,  being  chosen  in  that  year  to 
deliver   the   annual   oration   before   the   London 


iledieal  Association,  he  advanced  in  his  lecture 
a  new  theory  of  electro-galvanism.  His  Outlines 
of  Palholoyy  and  Pniclical  Medicine,  in  which 
he  especially  treated  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  and 
tlieir  functions,  and  proposed  a  new  and  more 
simple  classification  of  diseases,  appeared  in 
1822;  the  Elements  of  Physioloiiy  in  1S24,  and 
On  Pestilential  Cholera  in  1832.  But  Copland's 
most  important  work  was  the  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  (1833-58),  four  closely  -  printed 
\olumes,  to  which  he  devoted  the  labor  of  many 
years. 

COPLEY,  kop'li,  JoHX  SiXGLETOX  (1737- 
1815).  An  American  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Boston  of  Irish  parents,  July  3, 
1737.  He  received  instruction  in  America  from 
Peter  Pelham,  a  portrait  painter,  advanced 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  executed  numerous 
portraits  in  this  country.  He  traveled  much  on 
the  Continent,  but  e.xhibited  mainly  in  London, 
where  he  lived  after  1775.  He  was  made  R.A. 
in  1783.  Of  his  large  historical  paintings, 
"Charles  I.  Demanding  the  Five  Jlembers  from 
Parliament"  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. His  picture  "The  Death  of  SLajor  Pier- 
son"  is  in  the  Xational  Gallery,  London.  In 
Buckingham  Palace  is  tlie  portrait  of  three 
children  of  George  III.  His  portraits  of  promi- 
nent Americans  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
descendants  for  their  distinction,  dignity,  and 
fine  coloring.  That  of  ilrs.  Thomas  Boylston 
is  in  the  JMemorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University. 
Copley  died  September  9,  1815,  and  was  buried 
in  Croydon  Clnirch,  near  London.  He  was  father 
of  .John  Singleton  Copley.  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Consult:  Amorv,  Domestic  and  Artistic  Life  of 
J.  K.  Copley.  '/?.  A.  (Boston.  1882);  Perkins, 
S!krtrh  of  the  Life  of  Copley   (Boston.   1873). 

COPLEY,  .Jonx  Sixgletox,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(1772-1863).  A  British  lawyer  and  statesman, 
four  times  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was 
the  son  of  J.  S.  Copley.  E.A..  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21,  1772.  While  yet  an 
infant,  his  father  removed  to  England  for  the 
practice  of  his  art.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Colleae,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second  wrangler 
and  Smith's  prizeman  in  1794.  In  1795-96,  as  a 
traveling  bachelor  and  fellow  of  his  college,  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  in  company  with 
the  French  author  Volney  made  a  tour  which 
he  described  in  Latin  letters  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  his  university.  Called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804.  he  chose  the  Midland  cir- 
cuit, but  did  not  achieve  financial  success  until 
1812,  when  his  defense  of  a  Luddite  at  Xotting- 
ham  established  his  reputation.  In  politics  he 
was  at  first  a  Liberal,  and  long  expressed  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  He 
ably  defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  their 
trial  for  high  treason  in  1817,  and  obtained  their 
acquittal.  In  1818  he  entered  Parliament;  in 
1810  he  became  Solicitor-General  in  the  Liverpool 
administration  and  was  knighted,  and  in  1824  he 
was  ])romoted  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-General. 
In  1826  he  became  "Master  of  the  Pvolls.  When 
Cannina  was  chamed  to  form  a  ^linistrv  in  1827. 
he  offered  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  John  Copley,  who 
was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  as  Baron  Lynd- 
hurst, and  remained  Lord  Chancellor  from  1827 
to  1830.  In  1831  he  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  office  he  exchanged  for  the 
woolsack  during  the  brief  adn\inistration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1834-35.  In  1835  he  led  the  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  tlie  Uijper 
House,  in  speeelies  of  great  power  and  brillianey. 
Lyndhursfs  orations  anj  annual  reviews  of  the 
session  did  much  to  reanimate  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  return  to 
power  in  1841.  He  tlien  beeanie  Lord  Chaneellor 
for  (he  third  time,  and  held  tlie  Great  Seal  until 
the  defeat  of  the  I'eel  (iovernnient  in  1841).  After 
t!iat  time  he  took  little  part  in  lionie  polities; 
but  his  voice  was  often  heard  on  matters  of 
foreign  polie.y,  and  in  denunciation  of  tyranny 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  London, 
Oetol)er  12,  18G3.  Lord  Lyndhursfs  high  at- 
tainments as  a  lawyer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  his  judgmenis  have  never  been  ex- 
celled  for  clearness,  method,  and  legal  acumen. 
In  tlie  House  of  Peers  he  had  few  equals  among 
his  contcm])oraries  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  de- 
bater. He  delivered  his  last  speech  in  Parliament 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  with  his  usual  force 
and  ability.  Consult  Martin,  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
Jiiirst   (London,  188.3). 

COP'MANHURST,  The  Clekk  of.  An  alias 
of  I'riar  Tuck  in  the  Rol)in  Hood  tales.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  alludes  to  him  by  this  title  in 
Ira  till  or. 

COPPEE,  k6'pu',  Francois  Edouakd  Joa- 
tili.M  (1842 — ).  A  French  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist.  He  was  horn  in  Paris,  January  12, 
1842,  and  was  a  weak,  nervous,  sentimental  boy, 
son  of  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department.  His 
mother  died  in  his  childhood,  his  father  in  his 
youtli.  He  obtained  a  Government  clerkship, 
but  the  sadness  and  trials  of  early  days  left 
deep  impress  on  his  later  work.  Moments  that 
he  could  spare  from  ollico  labors  were  given  to 
poetry,  but  he  first  attracted  notice  by  a  one- 
act  play,  Le  passatif  (1860).  In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  he  served  in  the  militia.  He  had  already 
jiuliHshed  three  volumes  of  verse,  Le  religuaire 
(1SG6)  ;  Les  intiiuitt's  (18(i8)  ;  and  Pocmes  mo- 
dcnies  (1869),  but  first  caught  the  popular  ear 
after  the  experiences  and  disasters  of  the  war 
had  prepared  him  and  his  public  for  Les  humbles 
(1872).  The  next  six  years  bi'ought  each  its 
volume  of  verse,  Le  cahicr  rouge;  Olivier;  Une 
idi/lle  pendant  Ic  siege;  L'exilee;  Les  mois;  Le 
Huufrage.  During  all  this  period  he  had  been 
producing  dramas,  collected  in  four  volumes 
(1873-86).  Of  these  the  more  noteworthy  are 
Le  luthier  de  Cremone  (1877)  and  Pour  la 
couronne  (1801).  His  prose  tales  date  chiefly 
from  the  eighties.  Of  these,  the  best  are  FiHe  de 
tristesse;  Henriette ;  Madame  Nunu ;  and  Le  cou- 
cher  dc  soJcil.  He  has  told  his  own  story  in  the 
essentially  autobiographical  Toute  une  jeunesse 
(1890).  There  is  also  a  series  of  journalis- 
tic essays,  Mon  franc  parler  (1894).  Coppee 
best  deserves  study  as  a  poet,  for  it  is  the 
poetic  element  in  his  stories  and  dramas  that 
gives  them  their  charm.  He  was  at  first  and  by 
instinct  an  artist  in  verse,  a  skilled  craftsman, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  affected;  after  1870  his 
facile  suavity  yielded  to  sterner  notes  in  the 
lyric  of  democracy,  of  worlc.  poverty,  and  self- 
denial,  and  of  the  indignant  patriotism  of  de- 
feat. To  this  succeeds  the  gentle  idyllic  vein 
with  an  occasional  tragic  touch.  But  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  he  continues  the  poet  of  the 
Parisian  workman  and  the  petty  trading  class. 
He  has  happilv  described  himself  as  "a  man  of 
refinement    who   enjoys   simple   people,   an   aris- 


tocrat wlio  loves  the  masses."     Consult  Lcseure, 
Cvppec,  Vhonimc,  la  vie  el  I'ceuvrc  (Paris,  1888). 

COP'PEE,  Henry  (1821-95).  An  American 
educator  and  author,  born  in  Savannah.  Ga.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  184.5 ;  served  in  the 
-Mexican  War,  and  was  assistant  professor  at 
the  Jlilitary  Academy  from  18.50  to  18,55,  when 
he  became  professor  of  Knglish  literature  and 
history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  after  which  he  was 
president  of  Lehigh  University  until  1875,  and 
a  professor  there  till  his  death.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Among  his  pul)Iieations  were:  Elements 
of  Logie  (1857);  Gallery  of  Famous  Poets 
(1858);  (Idllcrij  of  Distinguished  I'oetcsses 
( ISCO)  ;  and  The  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab- 
Moors  (1881).  He  edited  two  volumes  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris's  Civil  War  in  America   (1876). 

COPPER.  A  metallic  element  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  al- 
though the  term  there  used  is  believed  to  include 
also  brass  and  bronze.  The  prehistoric  inhab- 
itants of  Xorth  America  worked  the  native  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
Specimens  of  metal-work  of  pure  copper  have 
been  excavated  at  tlie  ruins  of  Troy.  Deposits 
of  copper  ore  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  early 
mined  and  smelted  by  the  Greeks,  and,  according 
to  Homer,  the  combatants  in  the  Trojan  War 
had  no  other  armor  than  that  made  of  bronze, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The 
Romans  learned  of  it  from  tlic  deposits  in  Cyprus, 
and  it  was  originally  called  by  them  <t's  cyprium, 
Cyprian  brass,  a  term  which  was  subsequently 
shortened  into  cyprium,  and  then  cuprum.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  metal  speciallj'  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  in  the  writings  of  alchemists  it  is 
designated  by  the  symbol  known  as  the  looking- 
glass  of  that  goddess.  Paracelsus  and  other 
early  chemists  believed  that  when  iron  precipi- 
tates metallic  copper  from  solutions  of  its  salts, 
a  transmutation  of  iron  into  copper  takes  place, 
and  it  was  not  xintil  the  seventeenth  century 
that  chemists  recognized  the  elementary  char- 
acter of  copper.  Copper  is  found,  either  native 
or  comljined,  in  the  following  minerals:  cuprite 
(the  red  oxide)  ;  tenorite  (the  black  oxide)  ; 
chaleocite  (sulphide)  ;  malachite  (the  green  cop- 
per carbonate)  ;  azurite  (the  blue  copper  carbon- 
ate) ;  chaleopyrite  (copper  and  iron  sulphide)  ; 
bornite  (black  copper  and  iron  sulphide).  In 
addition  to  these,  copper  is  found  in  many  min- 
erals of  a  more  complex  composition,  such  as 
atacnmite,  bournonile,  enargile,  telrahedrite, 
etc.  It  is  also  found  in  sea-water  and  in  mineral 
waters,  in  seaweed,  in  the  blood  of  various 
animals,  in  eggs,  in  flowers,  in  plants  that  live 
in  soil  containing  copper,  etc.  Minerals  contain- 
ing cojiper  have  a  wide  distribution,  but  the  chief 
sources  of  the  world's  supply  are  the  United 
States,  Spain.  Germany,  Japan,  Australia,  Mex- 
ico, and  Chile.  Among  these  countries  which 
together  are  responsible  for  90  per  cent,  of  the 
output,  the  LTnited  States  stands  far  in  the  lead, 
contributing  at  present  about  55  per  cent.,  while 
Spain  ranks  second  with  little  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  world's  production  of  cop- 
per increased  from  260,615  hmg  tons  in  1800  to 
487,90.'?  long  tons  in  101)0,  The  distribution  of 
the   output  in  the  latter  year  is  shown  in  the 
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follnwing   table    compiled    for    The    Mint-nil    In- 
dustry: 

The  World's  Production  of  Copper  in  1900. 


COUNTI11E8 

Long 
Tons 

COUNTRIES 

Long 
Tons 

75 

23,000 

1.355 

2.100 

8.459 

6,720 

25,604 

20,310 

2.7,53 

27,840 

22.119 

Newfonndland 

2,883 

Austria-Hungary .. 
"R  Olivia 

3,935 

Russia 

8,000 

Peru 

8.220 

Cape  of  G.  Hope.... 

Spain-Portugal  ... 

62,872 
450 

Turkey 

2,304 

United  Kingdom.. 
United  States 

Total 

765 

268.229 

487,993 

Copperniining  has  long  been  carried  on  in  the 
United  States :  deposits  were  worked  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  and  there 
are  "records  of  ore-shipments  to  Kngland  as  early 
as  1731.  The  beginning  of  the  indu.stry  in  its 
present  importance,  however,  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict in  1844.  At  this  time  the  output  of  the 
whole  country  was  inconsiderable,  but  increasing 
steadilv  as  new  mines  were  developed;  it  reached 
10,000 'long  tons  in  1807  and  27.000  tons  in  1S80, 
Then,  with  thf  extension  of  railway  facilities  in 
the  West,  the  rich  deposits  of  Jlontana  and 
Arizona  became  accessible  for  exploitation  and 
quickly  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  producers.  The  Lake  Superior  copper-mining 
district  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Jlichigan  is 
leniarkable  for  its  unique  character  as  well  as  for 
its  great  commercial  imjiortance.  Tlie  ore  is 
native  copper,  carrying  some  silver,  but  with  only 
small  amounts  of' other  impurities.  It  occurs 
as  a  cement,  binding  together  or  replacing  the 
pebbles  of  a  conglomerate,  as  a  filling  in  an 
amygdaloidal  diabase,  and  as  irregular  masses 
in  veins.  The  last-named  deposits  have  yielded 
innnensc  masses  of  cop])er,  but,  as  the  veins  are 
irregular  and  of  variable  tenor,  they  cannot  be 
worked  at  a  profit  when  copper  prices  are  low. 
The  productive  mines,  at  the  present  time,  are 
located  in  the  conglomerate  or  in  the  diabase. 
These  deposits  yield  an  ore  averaging  from  six- 
tenths  to  four  per  cent,  copper.  With  the  lower 
limif.  which  is  reached  in  the  Atlantic  mine,  the 
operations  must  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  yield  a  profit.     The 


bornitc.  chalcopyrite,  chalcocite,  and  other  sul- 
phides, carrying  silver  and  some  gold,  occur  as 
fissure  veins  in  granite.  Enormous  quantities  of 
ore  averaging  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  copper  were 
discovered  in  some  of  the  mines  and  resulted  in 
the  rapid  development  of  the  district.  With 
depth  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  values, 
and  the  average  at  the  present  time  is  probably" 
less  than  5  per  cent.  The  Anaconda  Company 
for  several  years  maintained  an  output  of  over 
100.000,000  pounds,  and  still  ranks  as  the  largest 
jirodueer  of  copper  in  the  world.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Lake  Sujjerior  and  ^lontana  dis- 
tricts are  those  in  Arizona  at  Bisbee,  Clifton, 
and  Globe.  The  ores,  here,  are  carbonates,  oxides, 
and  native  copper.  Their  occurrence  is  limited 
to  Carboniferous  limestone  and  porphyry.  The 
mining  companies  have  the  advantage  of  working 
a  rich  and  easily  smelted  ore,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  lack  of  water  as  well  as  of  cheap  fuel  and 
transportation  facilities.  Besides  the  foregoing 
there  are  less  important  districts  in  California, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and 
Vermont. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  copper  production  of  the  United  States 
by  decades,  and  shows  the  relative  amount  of 
the  Lake  Superior  product: 


YEAH 

Total  production 

Lake 

Percentage  of  Lak& 

in  long  tons 

Superior 

Superior  produr-t 

1845 

100 

12 

12. 

1S55 

3,000 

2,593 

86.4 

1866 

.s.6no 

6.410 

75.4 

1875 

IS.ODO 

16,089 

89.4 

1885 

74,052 

32,209 

43,6 

1896 

169,917 

67,737 

34. 

1S99 

253,870 

66,803 

25.9 

.^mong  foreign  countries  Spain  ranks  first  in 
the  ]noduction  of  copper.  Deposits  near  Huelva, 
Andalusia,  have  been  worked  since  Roman  times. 
The  ore  ( pyrites )  carries  only  2  to  3  per  cent. 
co])])er,  but  it  occurs  in  immense  deposits  and  is 
easily  extracted.  Chile  and  Mexico  are  im- 
])ortant  copper-producers  and  give  promise  of 
attaining  greater  prominence  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  copper  in 
electrical  and  other  industries  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  giving,  in  long  tons,  the  world's 
production  for  the  decade  of  1800-99: 


World's  Production  op  Copper  1890-1899. 

.\CC0RniNO  TO   THE  t'xiTED  STATES  CiEOLOGICAIj 

Survey 

COrXTRY 

1890 

1S91 

1892 

1S93 

1894 

1895 

1S96 

1897 

1898 

1899 

79,952 

124,711 

33,960 

6.,570 
11,972 

9,455 

80,751 
138,065 
29,015 
6.120 
18,500 
10,292 

84.64S 
li;6,'.l41 
29,01.-1 

0,120 
19,000 

8,7,85 

S2.022 
1.6B..553 
27,320 

6,090 
18,000 

6,168 

82,474 

172,994 

26.810 

6.,600 
20.050 

6,791 

83,128 

187,260 

24,926 

7.116 
18.430 

8,573 

SS,21C 
222,-624 
26.340 
7,460 
21,000 
11,272 

S9,9:iS 
242.679 
25.300 
7,440 
23.000 
16,583 

87.960 
261,626 
30.065 
7.110 
26.175 
17,043 

91,105 

282,636 

32,7:iO 

6,490 

27,560 

17,900 

266,620 

282,743 

314.509 

299,043 

315.619 

329,431 

376,802 

404,940 

428,978 

468,421 

Calumet  and  Heda  is  the  richest  and  largest  of 
the  Lake  Superior  mines.  While  this  district 
has  been  an  active  producer  for  more  than  fifty 
vears,  it  still  has  a  promising  future,  owing  to 
the  favorable  conditions  for  deep  mining.  The 
most  productive  copper-mines  of  Montana  are 
situated  near  Butte.    The  deposits,  consisting  of 


Copper  (sj'mbol,  Cu;  atomic  weight,  63.60)  is 
a  red-colored  metal  with  a  bright,  metallic  lus- 
tre. The  specific  gravity  of  finely  divided  cop- 
per is  8.36 ;  that  of  hammered  copper  is  8.95. 
It  is  very  malleable  and  may  be  hanunered  or 
rolled  into  thin  leaf  or  dra^^•n  into  fine  wire. 
Its  melting-point  is  about  1100°  C,  and  it  bums 
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Tvitli  a  green  ilame.  Copper  is  an  excellent  con- 
ductor  of  electricity,  and  hence  its  extensive 
application  in  the  form  of  wire  in  electric  teleg- 
raphy. Metallic  copper  is  used  for  tlie  manu- 
facture of  tubular  boilers,  for  the  slieathiii};  of 
ships,  for  electrotypes,  in  coinage,  and  for  nu- 
merous other  purposes.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
tlic  form  of  alloys  with  other  metals,  its  princi- 
pal alloys  including  brass,  bronze,  bell-metal, 
speculum-metal,  aluminum  bronze,  and  German 
silver.  (See  Alloy.s.)  Copper  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  four  oxides,  the  quadroxidc  or 
sub-oxide  (CujO)  ;  cuprous  oxide,  hemioxrde,  or 
j>ro1oxide  (Cu,0)  ;  cupric  oxide,  or  monoxide 
(CuO)  ;  and  the  peroxide  (CuOi).  Of  these',  the 
more  important  are  the  cuprous  and  cupric  ox- 
ides, ^^■hich  form,  with  acids,  series  of  cuprous 
and  cupric  salts.  Cuprous  oxide  is  found  native 
as  cuprite,  or  red  coi)per  ore,  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  rubj-  glass;  ^\ith  the  black  oxide 
it  forms  one  of  the  copper  paints  used  for  coat- 
ing the  bottoms  of  ships.  Cupric  oxide  is  found 
native  as  tenorite,  or  black  copper  ore,  and  is 
used  to  make  green  and  blue  glass,  and  as  a 
pigment.  Other  important  compounds  include: 
Cupric  hydroxide,  which  is  used  as  a  blue  pig- 
ment by  paper-stainers,  and  when  dissolved  in 
ammonia  is  known  as  tSchwei Iter's  reagcul,  a 
solvent  for  various  forms  of  cellulose,  as  cotton, 
wool,  linen,  filter-paper,  etc.:  cuprous  chloride, 
■which  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
Bruusn'ick  green;  cupric  chloride,  which  finds 
employment  in  calico  -  printing,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  methyl  violet  and  other  colors.  Cu- 
pric sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  the  most  important 
of  the  copper  salts,  may  be  prepared  by  dis.solv- 
ing  metallic  copper  or  its  oxides  in  sulphuric 
acid:  it  forms  large,  transparent,  blue  crystals 
^\liich  are  soluble  in  water  and  find  extensive 
employment  in  calico-printing,  in  dyeing,  in  the 
preparation  of  pigments,  for  the  preservation  of 
timber,  and  in  agriculture.  Another  salt,  cupric 
nitrate,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  as  is  also  cupric  sulphide.  Cu- 
pric carbonate,  which  occurs  native  as  the  green 
malachite  and  as  the  blue  azurite,  two  minerals 
almost  identical  in  their  composition,  is  used  as 
a  pigment.  An  anhydrous  basic  carbonate,  too, 
is  used  as  a  pigment,  especially  for  paper-stain- 
ing, under  the  names  of  Bremen  blue,  Bremen 
green,  Verditer  blue,  and  Verditcr  green.  Copper 
oxide,  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  yields  the 
conmiereial  verdigris,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pigments,  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  in 
the  indigo  hath,  etc.  Many  of  the  copper  salts 
are  poisonous,  and  emetics  should  be  promptly 
given  in  cases  of  poisoning.     See  Antidotes. 

Metallurgy.  The  extraction  of  copper  from 
its  ore  consists,  first,  in  the  production  of  crude 
cojjper,  and,  second,  in  the  refining  of  this  crude 
product.  The  extraction  of  crude  copper  is 
performed  by  (1)  dr.y  methods;  (2)  wet 
methods;  (3)  electro-metallurgical  methods. 
Copper  obtained  by  the  wet  or  dry  methods  is 
called  black  copper  or  blister  copper,  that  is, 
crude  copper,  and  contains  a  number  of  foreign 
substances  which  interfere  with  its  use  in  the 
arts.  It  must,  therefore,  be  purified  or  refined, 
by  special  processes,  which  may  be  either  by  the 
dry  or  clectroh'tic  methods.  The  most  impor- 
tant ores  of  copper  are  the  sulphuretted  com- 
pounds, and  next  come  the  oxides,  carbonates,  and 
Bilieates  of  copper,  as  well  as  native  copper  con- 


taining impurities.  All  these  ores,  when  suflTi- 
cicntly  rich,  are  treated  by  smelting  or  by  the 
dry  method.  Wet  methods  are  employed  for  ores 
so  i^oor  in  copper  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
profitably  by  dry  methods:  ores  containing  only 
one-quarter  to  one  per  cent,  of  co])per  can,  under 
favorable  circmnstanees,  be  profitably  worked  by 
wet  methods. 

Dry  methods  of  cop])er-smelting  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Blast-furnace  smelting,  also 
known  as  the  (ierman  or  the  Swedish  process; 
rcverberatory  smelting,  also  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish process :  and  the  converter  or  Bessemer 
process,  used  only  in  reducing  copper  mattes. 
The  bla.st-furnace  or  German  process,  consists  in 
roasting  the  ores  in  special  appliances,  followed 
by  smelting  the  roasted  material  with  coke  or 
charcoal  in  blast-furnaces.  The  series  of  cliemical 
reactions  which  take  place  during  these  opera- 
tions arc  rather  too  tcclinical  to  be  treated  here; 
the  H'sult  is  co|)per  matte,  a  mixture  of  copper 
sub-sulphide  and  a  portion  of  the  original  impuri- 
ties of  the  ore.  This  matte  is  then  commonly  en- 
riched by  partly  calcining  it  and  again  smelting 
it  in  the  blast-furnace ;  this  second  process  is  not 
always  employed.  The  matte  direct  from  the 
original  smelting  or  froin  the  second  enriching 
process  is  roasted  and  then  smelted  with  sili- 
ceous fluxes  in  addition  to  the  carbon  which  is 
used  in  the  first  smelting  to  produce  coarse 
or  black  copper.  In  the  rcverberatory  process 
the  ore  is  first  partly  calcined,  and  is  then 
smelted  in  a  rcverberatory  furnace  with  a  quartz 
lining,  with  the  addition  of  siliceous  materials 
or  ores  if  necessary.  The  resulting  matte  is  then 
concentrated  by  being  partially  roasted  and  then 
smelted  in  rcverberatory  furnaces.  The  matte 
resulting  from  the  concentrating  process  is  con- 
verted into  crude  copper  by  jiartial  roasting  fol- 
lowed by  fusion  in  rcverberatory  furnaces.  The 
converting  jirocess  is  not  applied  to  ores,  but  is 
usually  em])loyed  to  reduce  to  coar.se  copper  the 
matte  produced  by  either  the  blast-furnace  or 
the  rcverberatory  process.  It  consists  in  blow- 
ing a  highly  subdivided  stream  of  air  under 
pressure  through  molten  matte  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  pear-shaped  or  cylindrical  converter 
lined  with  quartz  ore  material.  The  matte  to 
be  blown  is  first  melted  in  cupolas  and  from 
them  run  into  the  converter.  Xeither  the  blast- 
fui-nace  nor  the  reverl:)eratory  ])rocess  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  pure  form,  but  the  two  are 
combined  in  an  attempt  to  imite  the  advantages 
of  both. 

Wet  methods  of  reduction  consist  in  getting 
into  aqueous  solution,  by  means  of  suitable  sol- 
vents, the  cop])cr,  which  must  necessarily  occur 
in  some  combination  suitable  for  solution  and 
of  precipitating  it  from  these  solutions  by  means 
of  suitable  precipitants.  The  copper  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  refined  in  the  dry  way.  The 
ores  from  which  copper  is  extracted  in  the  wet 
way  contain  it  in  the  form  of  oxide,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  sulphide.  From  all  these  ores, 
except  the  sulphide,  the  copper  can  be  dissolved 
with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the  aid  of  a  cheap 
solvent,  and  as  the  more  energetic  solvents  are 
too  costly  to  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  sulphide 
ores  are  transformed  into  some  form  suitable 
for  solution  by  cheai>  solvents  such  as  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  sidphuric  acid,  or  solutions 
of  metallic  chlorides.  To  explain  the  applica- 
tion and  action  of  the  different  solvents  and  pre- 
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cipitants  with  different  classes  of  ores  would  re- 
quire entering  into  details  of  too  technical  a 
character.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  copper  is 
brought  into  solution  as  a  sulphate  or  a  chlo- 
ride, and  precipitated  from  solution  by  means  of 
iron  as  metallic  copper,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
by  other  precipitants  which  produce  compounds 
of  copi)er. 

The  electro-metallurgical  method  of  extraction 
is  mostly  used  in  separating  copper  from  alloys 
of  copper  and  tlie  precious  metals.  The  process 
is  as  follows:  The  ingot  of  alloy  is  attached 
to  a  conductor  from  one  pole  of  a  dynamo  and  a 
sheet  of  copper  is  connected  to  the  other  pole, 
and  both  are  immersed  in  acid  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  A  current  is  then  passed 
through  the  solution  between  the  two  poles,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  dissolve  from  the  ingot  the 
copper  and  deposit  it  on  the  copper  plate,  leaving 
the  other  metal,  which  falls  as  mud  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  a 
refining  process  as  applied  to  alloys  rather  than 
an  extracting  process,  but  it  has  been  adapted  to 
the  extraction  of  copper  from  the  ore  and  matte, 
although  it  has  not  been  extensively  employed 
for  this  purpose.  This  same  process  can  be  used 
for  refining  coarse  copper,  but  it  is  too  costly 
a  process  for  simply  purification  and  is  seldom 
used  unless  the  copper  is  alloyed  with  gold, 
silver,  or  nickel.  The  usual  method  of  refining 
coarse  copper  is  to  fuse  it  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  subjecting  it  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  air,  and  then  to  reduce  the  cuprous  oxide 
formed  by  stirring  the  molten  mass  with  a  green 
wood  pole.  Consult  Peters,  Modern  Copper  Hmelt- 
iwj  (New  York,  1899). 

COPPER,   IN   SiiiP-BuiLDiNQ.     A  ship  which 
has   her   bottom    sheathed   with    sheet   copper   is 
said   to  be   coppered,   or  copper-bottomed.     The 
copper  so  \isecl  is  in  sheets  measuring  about  48 
inches    by    14,    and    weighs    18    to    32    ounces 
per  square  foot.     The  copper  is  always  applied 
over   wood   to   which   it   is   nailed;    at   ordinary 
draught,  the  line  of  the  copper  is  usually  well 
above  water.     It  seems  to  keep  the  bottom  free 
of  serious  marine  growth,  which  readily  attaches 
itself  to  wood  and  less  readily  to  iron.     Copper- 
ing checks  the   formation  of  marine  growth   in 
two  ways,  as  a  germicide — the  carbonate  of  cop- 
per  formed   is    a    deadly   poison   to   animal   and 
vegetable   life — and   by "  exfoliation,   the   film  _  of 
copper   salt   peeling   off   quite   readily,   carrying 
with  it  the  attached  growths.     When  cheapness 
is  more  desired  than  strict  efficiency,  alloys  of 
copper  are  used  for  sheathing.     Iron  and  steel 
ships  are  coppered  by  first  putting  on  a  thick- 
ness or  two  of  wood  "planking;   this  is  to  avoid 
galvanic  action,  which  may  be  serious  if  the  hull 
and  copper  are  connected.     The  question  of  cop- 
pering   men-of-war    is    one    still    unsettled.      In 
the  United   States  Nj,vy  very  few  vessels^  have 
been  coppered,  and  the  Board  of  Construction  in 
the  Xavy  Department  has  decided  against  cop- 
pering.    A  wooden  ship  is  copper-fastened  when 
the  bolts   used   in   her  under-water  body  are   of 
copper  instead  of  iron.     Iron  bolts  rust  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of.salt  Avater.  particu- 
larly when   merely   damp,   or   wetted   and   dried 
alternately.    This' seriously  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  ship.     Copper  bolts"  are  eaten  away  much 
less  rapidly. 

COP'PERAS    (ME.   coperose,   from   OF.,   Fr. 
coiiperose,  from  !ML.  coporosa,  cvperosa,  cuprosa, 


from  Lat.  cupri  rasa,  rose  of  copper).  The  name 
given  to  the  commercial  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
also  a]>plied  to  the  native  mineral  melanterite. 

COPPER  BUTTERFLY.  Any  of  .several 
small  butterflies,  so  called  in  reference  to  their 
colors.  In  England  collectors  apply  the  name 
to  those  of  the  family  Lycoenidie  in  general.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  restricted  to  the  closely 
related  forms  of  the  genus  Chrysophanus,  which, 
however,  is  found  also  in  the  Old  World. 

COP'PEREIELD,  D.wid.  See  D.vviD  Copper- 
field. 

COPPERHEAD.  A  venomous  Xorth  Ameri- 
can snake  {Aucislrodon  conlorlrix)  of  the  rattle- 
snake family.  It  may  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  burnished  copper-colored  liead,  hazel- 
brown  (sometimes  golden)  body,  with  y-shaped 
dark  blotches  on  the  sides,  which  us\ially  meet 
over  the  back.  The  belly  is  marked  with  round 
black  spots.  The  belly  is  tapered,  greenish  when 
young,  chestnut  in  age,  and  has  no  rattle;  nor 


THE  COPPERHEAD. 

(Top  of  head,  aud  face  view.) 

does  the  snake  vibrate  it  against  the  grass,  "and 
so  produce  a  warning  sound  not  unlike  that  of 
the  rattlesnake,"  as  "is  often  said,  more  than  is 
the  liabit  of  all  snakes  when  excited.     Another 
unfounded  fable  is  that  it  waits  until  you  pass 
and  then  strikes  from  the  rear.     The  truth  is  it 
is  sluggish,  moving  about  mainly  at  night,  and 
by  day  seeks  to  avoid  notice  and  will  not  bite 
unless  greatly  alarmed  or  )irovoked;  most  acci- 
dents  result  from  picking  it  up   or  touching  it 
\\itli   the  hand  in   handling  brush   or  stones   in 
the  woods,  or  clearing  swamps.     Its  bite  is  as 
deadly  as  that  of  any  snake  of  its  size',  and  the 
absence   of  rattling  makes   it  especially   danger- 
ous.    In  the  fall  it  seeks  some  underground  den, 
where   occasionally  several  have  been   found  en- 
tangled together  in  dormancy;  these  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  pregnant  females.     When  aroused 
in   spring   it   seeks   swamps   and   wet   meadows, 
where  its  food   (mainly  mice)   is  most  abundant, 
and  where  the  young  are  brought  forth  alive  in 
midsummer.     This  snake  is  known  from  !Massa- 
chusetts  to  the  Rio  Grande,  especially  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  is  still  common  in  the  rocky 
hills  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  valleys.     It 
has  many  names,   such   as   'pilot,'   'red-eye,'   'red 
adder,'  'copper-belly.'  and.  in  the. South,  'cotton- 
month'    and    'moccasin' — the    last    confusing    it 
with  its  near  relative,  the  tnie  or  water  moc- 
casin   (q.v).      Consult    Stejneger,    "The   Poison- 
ous Snakes  of  North  America."  in  .4.)i)i.  Rept.  U. 
H.  S(it.  Museum   for   1803    (Washington,   1895). 
See  Plate  of  Rattlesnakes. 

COPPERHEADS.  A  name  given  by  their  po- 
litical opponents  during  the  Civil  War  to  those 
Xorthern  men  who.  believing  the  conquest  of  the 
South  impossible — though  not  necessarily  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Southern  cause — strenuously 
objected  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  the  administration.  In  some  parts  of  the- 
country  the  name  was  uniformly  used  as  synony- 
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mous  with  'Democrats.'  The  most  prominent 
fintl  most  obnoxious  of  the  'Copperheads'  was 
Clement  L.  Valhmdigham  (q-v. ).  The  name  was 
taken  from  the  copperlieaJ  snake,  which  gives 
no  warning  before  it  strikes.  It  originated  in 
iSti'i,  and  quickly  came  into  general  use  through- 
out the  Xorth. 

COPPER  INDIGO.  A  name  given  to  the 
mineral  ciivellite,  especially  when  found  in 
spheroidal  masses  of  an  indigo-blue  color,  as  is 
the  case  at  various  localities  in  Thuringia  and 
at  Vesuvius.     Covellite  is  a  copper  sulphate. 

COPPERMINE  RIVER.  A  river  of  north- 
ern Canada,  so  named,  in  common  with  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  it,  from  the  metallic  prod- 
ucts of  the  vicinity.  It  rises  in  Point  Lake, 
Mackenzie  division,  and  enters  Coronation  Gulf, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  latitude  68°  X.  ajid 
longitude  110°  W.  (Map:  America,  North,  G.  3). 
The  Coppermine  River,  throughout  its  course  of 
over  300  miles,  is  little  better  than  a  series  of 
falls  and  torrents. 

COPPER-NOSED  BREAM  (so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  snout  | .  Tlie  blue  sunfish.  or 
dollardee  (Lepomis  pfillirlus) .  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  See  SVNFISH ;  and  Plate  of  D.\RTERS 
.\XD    SrXFI.SH. 

COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVING.     See  En- 

Gt!.\VIX(i. 

COPPER  RI'VER.  A  river  of  Alaska,  whicli 
rises  near  Mount  Wrangel,  Hows  at  iirst  north- 
west, and  then,  turning  sharply  toward  the 
south,  maintains  a  general  southerly  direction 
imtil  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  in  about 
latitude  G0°  X.  and  longitude  145°  W.  (Map: 
Alaska,  F  3).  Its  total  lencth  is  about  500 
miles,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  tributaries, 
some  of  which  bring  down  copper  in  solution — 
hence  the  name  of  the  river. 

COPPERSMITH  (translation  of  the  native 
Philippine  tainbariiit,  which  is  imitative  of 
the  liird's  cry).  One  of  several  barbels  (q.v.) 
of  India  and  eastward  to  the  Phili])pines,  which 
are  called  by  the  natives  by  names  meaning 
'coppersmith,'  'ironsmith,'  etc.,  on  account  of 
their  sharply  accented  metallic  notes.  A  fa- 
miliar species  in  Xatal  is  called  'tinker-bird.' 
They  are  gorgeously  plumaged.  sluggish,  fruit- 
eating  birds,  very  numerous  and  noisy,  but 
keeping  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  making  only 
short,  heavy  flights.  The  crimson-breasted  cop- 
persmith { Mcri<il(Tiii(i  hwmacephala)-  is  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  gaudy. 

COPPET,  ko'p:\'.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  nine  miles  north-northeast 
of  Geneva  (Map:  Switzerland,  A  '2).  It  has  a 
charming  appearance,  and  is  famous  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  de  Stael.  Population,  in 
1900,  552. 
COPPICE.     See  Copse. 

COP'PINGER,  .John  Joseph  (1834—).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  and  early  joined  the  Papal  Army  in  the 
struggle  against  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  After- 
wards he  came  to  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  in 
ISOl.  ser\'ed  throughout  the  Civil  War.  being 
brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gal- 
lantry at  Trevillian's  Station  and  Cedar  Creek, 
respectively,  in  18G4.     In  1805  he  became  colonel 


of  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Cavalry.  He  served 
in  several  Indian  camjiaigns  (1800-08),  receiv- 
ing the  brevet  of  colonel  (1808),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  ( 187'J), 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighteentli  Infantry 
(1880),  colonel  of  the  Twenty-tliird  Infantry 
(1801),  and  brigadier-general  on  April  25,  18'.)5. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  major-general  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers, and  was  placed  in  eonnuand  of  tlie  Foiirtli 
Army  Corps,  stationed  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  He  was  retired  from  active  service 
October  II,  1898. 

COPPINO,  kdp-pe'ni,  MicilELE  (18'22— ).  An 
Italian  statesman  and  author.  He  was  born  in 
Alba,  Piedmont,  and  was  tlie  son  of  a  shoemaker 
ill  that  city.  He  was  educated  in  Turin,  where 
lie  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  1801 
and  rector  in  1809.  He  was  ilinistcr  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Cabinets  of  Itattazzi  ( ISO") ,  Dcpretis, 
Cairoli   ( 1870-79) ,  Depretis   ( 1884-88), and Crispl 

(1888-91),  in  which  capacity  he  introduced 
several  marked  improvements  and  secured  the 
passage  of  an  important  law  regulating  com- 
pulsory elementary  education.  His  most  im- 
portant  work   is   the  Parole   al  popolo    italiano 

(1S4S). 

CO'PRA  (Hind.  hhoprCi,  from  Malayalani 
Koppara) .  The  dried  kernel  of  the  eocoanut. 
It  is  much  used  in  India  as  an  ingredient  of  cur- 
ries, but  its  chief  value  is  for  the  eocoanut  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  it.  It  is  stated  that  50O 
jiounds  of  copra  yield  25  gallons  of  oil. 

COPRI'NUS.  See  Fungi,  Edible,  for  article 
and  Colored  Plate. 

COP'ROLITES  (from  Gk.  /tiir/jos,  kopro.i, 
dung  +  'Ktffos,  lithos,  stone).  The  fossil  excre- 
ments of  animals  found  at  times  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  !Mesozoic  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Their  true  nature  was  first  inferred  from  their 
occurrence  in  the  bodies  of  several  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  in  the  region  where  was  situated 
the  intestinal  tube.  It  has  been  since  .shown  that 
they  are  the  voidings  chiefly  of  saurians  and 
also  of  fishes.  They  ofteu  contain  portions  of 
scales,  bone,  teeth,  and  shells,  the  indigestible 
parts  of  the  food  on  which  the  animals  lived. 
Occasionally  they  may  be  found  exhibiting  the 
spiral  twisting  and  other  marks  produced  by  the 
conformation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  similar  to 
what  is  noticed  in  the  excrement  of  soiiie  living 
fishes,  and  some  siiecimens  have  been  erroneously 
described  as  plants.  These  peculiar  markings 
obtained  for  them  the  name,  when  their  true  na- 
ture was  imkno«Ti,  of  'larch-cones'  and  'bezoar- 
stones.'  Coprolites  are  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  as  this  forms 
a  valuable  manure,  the  deposits  containing  them 
have  been  of  late  years  largely  quarried. 

Among  the  most  interesting  coprolites  are 
those  of  spiral  form  from  the  Waverly  group 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  originally  de- 
scribed as  fossil  algoe  and  problematic  plants 
under  the  generic  names  of  Palreoxyris,  Spiran- 
gium,  Spiraxis,  and  now  known  to  be  the  dung 
of  ancient  shark-like  fish  such  as  Cladoselaehe. 
The  silicified  coprolites  of  the  Lias  of  Hanover, 
Gennany,  have  afforded  great  numljers  of  radio- 
iarian  remains  which  have  been  described  by 
Tthst.  (See  I{adiolari.\.)  Consult:  ]\Iantell, 
I'rlrifnctions  and  Th-rir  Trnchinnn  (London, 
1851);  id.,  Medals  of  Creation    (London,  1844). 
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COPSE,  or  COPPICE  ( OF.  copeh,  from  coper, 
Yt.  vou/jtr,  to  cut.  I'ruiii  OF.  coup,  cmip,  cop, 
colp,  Fr.  coup,  from  ML.  colpus,  blow,  from  Lat. 
colnphux,  Gk.  iciXo^os,  holaplios,  butl'et.  from 
KoMirretv,  hohrplciii,  to  strike).  A  name  given 
in  England  and  elsewhere  to  a  natural  wood  or 
plantation  in  which  tlie  trees  are  periodically  cut 
before  being  allowed  to  attain  the  size  of  timber- 
trees,  and  where  new  shoots  are  permitted  to 
grow  from  their  roots  or  stumi)s.  Some  kinds 
of  trees  refuse  to  send  up  new  shoots :  but  many 
— as  the  oak,  birch^  chestnut,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
aider,  hazel,  and  willow — very  readilj'  do  so, 
especially  when  not  allowed  to  attain  too  con- 
siderable a  size  before  being  cut  over.  Copse 
■woods  are  sometimes  planted  to  vary  and 
teautify  the  landscape',  but  more  generally  -ivith 
a  view  to  profit,  either  owing  to  a  great  local 
demand  for  their  produce,  or  to  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  situation.  It  often  happens  that, 
owing  to  scantiness  of  soil  or  to  unfavorable 
subsoil,  oaks  and  other  trees,  after  growing 
vigorously  for  a  number  of  years,  are  arrest- 
ed, and  remain  almost  stationary  in  their 
growth.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  cut  them  over  early,  and  to  treat  the 
plantation  as  a  copse,  the  former  vigor  being 
again  manifested  in  the  yo\ing  shoots,  and  the 
land  yielding  in  this  \vay  a  greater  return  to  its 
owner.  Oak  and  birch  are  much  planted  as 
copse  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
their  bark :  the  trees  are  cut  over  everj-  twelve 
to  twenty-five  years,  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  climate,  etc.  The  largest  pieces 
of  the  wood  are  used  for  making  wheel-spokes 
and  for  other  purposes  of  timber;  the  smaller 
portions  are  used  for  making  charcoal  and  fire- 
wood. Ash  is  sometimes  planted  as  copse,  with 
a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  wood  for  han- 
dles of  implements,  hurdles,  hoops,  etc.,  the  wood 
of  the  ash,  even  when  very  young,  being  highly 
-\alued  for  strength  and  elasticity.  Chestnut  copses 
are  planted  in  England  to  supply  hop-poles. 
Hazel  is  a  very  common  copse  wood,  being  in 
_great  demand  for  making  crates,  etc.  Besides  the 
cultivation  of  difl'crent  kinds  of  willow  or  osier 
for  basket-making,  in  which  they  are  cut  over 
annually,  some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  as 
copse,  and  cut  every  five,  six.  or  seven  years,  for 
hoops,  crates,  etc.,  the  species  which  is  deemed 
most  suitable  being  Salix  cuprea.  Salix  alba  is 
also  commonly  employed  in  copse  plantations 
for  larger  willow  wood.  In  some  countries  copse 
\\-ood  is  particularly  valued  for  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  fuel  which  it  affords. 

In  cutting  copse  wood,  care  is  taken  to  dress 
the  stumps  so  that  water  may  not  lodge  in  them 
and  cause  them  to  rot.  The  size  to  which  the 
stems  are  allowed  to  attain  before  being  cut,  and 
the  frequency  of  cutting,  differ  according  to  the 
different  kinds  and  the  uses  intended.  Stems 
more  than  four  inches  thick  are  generally  cut 
■with  the  saw,  but  smaller  stems  with  a  curved 
hill  or  axe  cutting  upward. 

COP'TIC  VERSION.     See  Bible. 

COP'TIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Gk.  Klnrreiv,  koptein, 
"tn  cut;  referring  to  its  divided  leaves),  or  Gold- 
thread. A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculaceap.  Coptis  trifoJiata,  the  best-known 
species,  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Si- 
beria. Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Xorth  America. 
It  grows  in  swamps,  and  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  golden-vellow  color  of  its  long, 


thread-like  rhizomes.  The  rootstocks  are  very 
bitter,  and  have  some  reputation  as  a  tonic. 
They  also  contain  a  yellow  dye.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  and 
its  leartess  stems  bear  each  a  solitary,  rather 
pretty,  white  flower,  the  petal-like  sepals  of 
which  have  yellow  bases. 

COP'TOS.     See  Koptos. 

COPTS.  The  name  given  to  the  Christian 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egi,'pt. 
The  Arabic  word  Qubt  is  proliably  nothing  but 
a  mutilation  of  Egi/pt  (hot  of  Koptos.  or  Ja- 
cohifc).  The  present  numlier  of  the  Copts  is 
estimated  as  high  as  500,000  by  some  authorities ; 
other  authorities  give  much  lower  figures.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Upper  Egypt, 
south  of  Assiut.  As  they  usually  live  in  towns 
and  are  rarely  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  pre- 
sent a  certain  contrast  to  the  Jlohammedan 
peasants.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  smaller  stature 
than  the  latter,  and  of  a  lighter  complexion.  Most 
of  the  Copts  still  wear  the  black  coat  and  black 
or  blue  turban  which  they  were  forced  to  assume 
in  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  persecution. 
They  are  frequently  goldsmiths  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  they  are  also  excellent  clerks  and  ac- 
covmtants,  although  few  of  them  attain  to  the 
higher  governmental  positions.  Their  character 
is  apt  to  be  marked  by  sullenness,  distrust,  and 
avarice.  Although  the  Arabs  owed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  the  Copts,  they 
soon  began  to  oppress  them  cruelly,  taxing  them 
to  the  utmost,  hindering  their  religious  worship, 
and  occasionally  even  branding  them.  These 
persecutions  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Copts 
very  considerably.  A  few  of  them  are  at  present 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  still 
fewer  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  majority  ad- 
here to  the  old  Xational  Church,  which  originat- 
ed in  a  schism  after  the  rejection  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  of  the  monophysitic 
doctrine,  the  Egyptians  not  accepting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  the  orthodox  Byzantine  Government 
arose,  lasting  until  this  was  replaced  by  the 
Arab  invasion.  The  Coptic  sect  is  also  called 
Jacobite,  after  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
the  !Monophysitic  Church  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  at  present,  however,  resides  at 
Cairo.  This  patriarch  is  always  chosen  from 
the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Anthony. 
By  him  the  iletropolitan  of  Abyssinia  is 
nominated.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  represent 
orders  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  twelve  bishops.  The  monks 
and  nuns  were  once  very  numerous,  but  they 
have  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  diminished  in 
number.  The  elaborate  rites  of  the  Church 
present  some  rather  curious  features — e.g.  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unleavened 
bread  dipped  in  wine,  and  the  strict  division  of 
the  sanctuary  or  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  Copts  practice  circumcision  and 
baptize  by  immersion.  The  feasts  and  fasts, 
which  are  very  strictly  observed,  are  numerous. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  service  and 
the  absence  of  seats,  many  worshipers  lean  on 
crutches  which  they  bring  with  them.  The  Copts 
are  very  bigoted,  and  are  especially  fanatical 
against  other  Christian  denominations.  Of  late, 
however,  the  American  Presb^-terian  mission  has 
worked  among  them  with   success.     At   Qus   it 
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converted  the  Coptic  bishop  and  his  whole  con- 
gregation. Tile  Coptic  language,  which  was 
spoken  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  has  now  become  e.xtinct  as  a  vernacular, 
belongs  to  the  Haniitic  group  of  African  lan- 
guages. It  is  of  great  importance  linguistically 
as  being  tlie  descendant  of  Ancient  Egyptian  (see 
Egypt,  paragraph  Laiujiuiyt) ,  although  its  own 
literature  is  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance. In  character  Coptic  was  at  first  almost 
monosyllabic,  like  Egyptian,  but  it  developed  at 
a  later  period  into  a  highly  agglutinate  language 
( q.v. ) .  The  morphological  side  of  Coptic  was, 
therefore,  little  develoijed,  but  the  phonology 
became  the  real  basis  of  the  grammatical  system 
for  variations  of  meaning.  It  gained  in  conse- 
quence a  far  greater  flexibility  than  Egj^ptian 
had  possessed,  and  it  also  enriched  its  vocabulary 
by  many  Greek  loan-words,  as  well  as  a  smaller 
number  of  Latin  and  Persian  terms.  Arabic 
■words  are  significantly  lacking  in  the  Coptic  vocab- 
ulary. The  language  was  divided  into  five  prin- 
cipal dialects.  These  were  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic 
and  Achmimic  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  Boheiric,  and 
Memphitic  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  Fayumic,  or 
so-called  Bashmuric,  spoken  near  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  in  Central  Eg;spt.  There  were  also  doubt- 
less a  number  of  dialects  of  much  importance 
of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  Of  the 
Coptic  dialects  the  oldest  is  the  Sahidic,  whose 
literature  dates  from  the  period  extending  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  comprising 
annals,  translations  of  the  Bible,  apocryphal 
and  Gnostic  books,  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the 
like.  This  oldest  literature  has  been  in  great 
part  lost,  and  only  fragments  remain.  The 
Boheiric  dialect,  dating  from  the  seventh  century, 
contains  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  extant 
Coptic  literature,  again  in  the  main  translations 
from  the  Greek  or  revisions  of  the  older  Sahidic 
texts,  as  well  as  a  few  translations  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  this  dialect  which  is  still  used 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Fay- 
umic dialect  has  only  very  scanty  literary  re- 
mains, which  have  been  discovered  lately  by  ex- 
cavations in  Egj-pt.  The  Sahidic  is  the  most 
harmonious  and  has  more  Greek  loan-words  than 
the  Boheiric,  while  the  Fayumic  stands  midway 
between  the  two.  The  Coptic  script  has  thirty- 
one  letters,  twenty-four  of  which  are  Greek 
uncials  (see  L''xcial  Letters),  while  the  re- 
maining characters,  for  S  (sh),  f,  h  (German 
cTi) ,  h,  5  (French  /),  c  (English  ch  in  child), 
and  ti,  are  derived  from  the  Egyptian  demotic 
script.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Egypt  Arabic  gi'adually  displaced  Coptic,  al- 
though Coptic  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  as  late 
as  163.3  by  one  old  man. 

Consult :  Kircher,  Prodromus  Coptus  sive 
^gijptUicus  (Rome,  1636)  ;  Lingua  JEgyptiaca 
Fcstitufn  (Rome,  1643-44)  ;  Tattam,  Compen- 
dious Orammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language  (Lon- 
don. lS.3n:  2d  ed.  1863);  Rosellini,  Elementa 
Linguw  JEgxjptiacw  sive  Copticw  (Rome,  1837)  ; 
Peyron,  Orammatica  Linguce  Copticw  (Turin, 
1841);  Schwartze,  Koptische  Crnmmalik  (Ber- 
lin, 18.50)  ;  t'hlemann,  Linguw  Copticw  Gram- 
matica  (Leipzig,  18.53)  ;  Stern,  Koptische  Oram- 
',  'tik  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  Loret.  Manuel  de  la 
langue  egyptienne  (Paris,  1892)  ;  SteindorfT, 
Koptische  Grnmmatik  (Berlin,  1804)  ;  Peyron, 
Lexicon  Linguw  Copticw  (Tvirin.  1835)  ;  Tattam, 
Lexicon  ^gypiiaco  -  Latinum  (Oxford,  1835); 
Vol.  v.— 26. 


Parthey,    Xocahularum    Coptico-Latinum    et   La- 
tino-Copt icum    (Berlin,   1844). 

COP'ULA  (Lat.,  b(jnd).  A  term  employed 
in  logic  to  designate  the  word  which  expresses 
the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judg- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  sentence  "Art  is  long,"  art 
is  the  subject-concept,  long  the  predicate-concept, 
and  is  the  copula.  The  copula  is  either  expressed 
separatel}-,  as  by  some  part  of  the  ^•erb  'to  be,' 
as  in  the  above  seutence,  or  it  is  contained  in  the 
word  expressing  the  predicate — as,  "The  flower 
blooms,"  i.e.  t.5  blooming. 

COPULATIVE  (Lat.  copulativus,  from  Lat. 
copularc,  to  join  together,  from  copula,  bond, 
from  CO-,  together  +  apcre,  Gk.  dirTeiv,  haptein, 
to  fasten).  A  term  applied  to  words  and  sen- 
tences that  introduce  something  which  adds  to 
the  preceding  thought,  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  sometimes  for  this  reason  called 
cunuilative  conjunctions.  The  principal  ones  are 
and  (the  typical  copulative  conjunction),  also, 
as  well  as,  likea^ise,   inorcocer. 

Adversative,  marking  degrees  of  opposition  of 
thought  in  the  words  and  expressions  connected; 
as,  hut,  howecer,  nevertheless,  only,  still,  yet. 

Causal,  introducing  a  reason  or  cause;  as, 
consequently,  for,  hence,  then,  therefore. 

Alternative,  expressing  a  choice  between  two 
or  more  things;  as,  either,  else,  nor,  neither, 
whether. 

When  two  conjunctions  connect  closely  related 
parts  of  a  sentence  they  are  called  correlatives, 
as,  either — or,  neither — nor,  whether — or.  The 
subordinating  conjunctions  may  also  be  subdivid- 
ed, the  principal  classes  being  place,  time,  man- 
ner, cause,  comparison,  purpose. 

COPY  (OF.  copie,  abundance,  from  Lat.  copia, 
from  CO;  together  +  opes,  riches ) .  In  the  fine 
arts,  a  reproduction  of  a  work,  whether  painting, 
statue,  or  engraving,  not  by  the  original  artist. 
A  copy  made  by  the  master  himself  is  called  a 
repetition  or  replica  {in  Yrench,  a.  doublette) .  A 
copy  of  a  statue,  or  other  piece  of  sculpture, 
taken  from  a  mold,  is  not  called  a  copy,  but  a 
cast    (q.v.). 

COPYHOLD.  A  species  of  estate  or  right  of 
[iroperty  in  land  in  Ireland  and  England,  the 
modem  form  of  the  ancient  tenure  in  villeinage, 
and  closely  resemljling  in  many  particulars  the 
feu  rights  of  Scotland.  Copyhold  is  expressed 
technically  as  "tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor."  This  means  that  it  is  tenure  of  land, 
being  part  of  a  manor,  the  title  being  evidenced 
by  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor,  and  the  right  of 
the  owner  being  in  conformity  with  the  imme- 
morial customs  of  the  manor.  The  addition,  "at 
the  will  of  the  lord,"  serves  only  as  a  memorial  of 
the  derivation  of  this  species  of  estate  from  the 
estates  granted  in  old  times  to  the  bondmen,  or 
villeins,  which  estates  were  of  course  resumable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord.  But  the  will  of  the 
lord  is  now  absolutely  controlled  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  which  forms  the  law  of  the  tenure; 
and  as  this  custom  must  be  immemorial,  i.e.  ex- 
tending to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  no  new  copy- 
holds can  be  created. 

The  custom  of  each  manor  may  vaiy  in  impor- 
tant particulars.  In  some  the  copyhold  lands 
are  held  for  life  only;  in  some  they  descend  ac- 
cording to  particular  rules  of  their  own;  in 
most,    however,   they   descend   according    to    the 
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ordinary  rules  of  succession.  But  the  custom, 
wliati-vor  it  may  ho,  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
liiililiT  (if  the  copyluiid;  lie.  cannot,  fur  instance, 
entail  his  land  unless  the  custom  warrants  it. 

One  practical  distinction  of  much  importance, 
drawn  between  freehold  and  copyhold  land,  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  must  be  conveyed.  An  ordinary 
conveyance  is  ineffectual  in  regard  to  copyhold, 
and.  indeed,  would  ojierate,  like  other  attempts  to 
break  through  the  custom  which  forms  the  title, 
as  a  forfeiture.  The  owner  comes  to  the  steward 
of  the  manor,  and  by  a  s.ymbolical  delivery,  ac- 
cording as  the  custom  may  prescribe,  surrenders 
tlie  land  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  granted  again  to  such  person  and  on 
such  terms  as  are  desired,  and  as  the  custom 
authorizes.  The  steward,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
symbolical  delivery,  transfers  the  copyhold  to  the 
person  in  question  in  terms  of  the  surrender; 
and  the  transferee  then  pays  the  customary  fine, 
and  takes  the  oath  of  fealty.  This  is  called  con- 
veyance by  surrender  and  admittance.  In  the 
case  of  an  heir  succeeding  there  is  no  surrender, 
but  there  is  admittance  only  upon  payment  of 
the  customary  fine,  and  it  is  enforced  by  a  cus- 
tomary penalty.  A  mortgage  is  effected  by  a 
surrender  upon  condition  that  the  money  is  re- 
paid, and  the  admittance  takes  place  only  in 
event  of  failure  of  payment.  A  copyhold  may  in 
like  manner  be  devised  by  will,  the  devisee  being 
admitted  on  the  death  of  the  devisor. 

The  inconveniences  and  loss  accruing  through 
the  variety  of  customs  to  which  copyhold  lands 
are  subject  led  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
their  gradual  extinction.  By  consent  of  the  copy- 
hold commissioners,  all  the  services  due  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  may  be  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent. 
The  lord  of  every  manor  is  also  authorized  to  en- 
franchise, or  convert  into  freehold,  the  copyhold 
lands  by  agreement  with  their  owners,  and  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  may  compel  enfranchise- 
ment on  payment  either  of  a  fixed  simi,  where  it 
is  at  the  instance  of  the  lord,  or  of  an  annual 
rent,  where  it  is  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant, 
fixed  in  both  cases  b_v  the  commissioners.  See 
Manor;  Tenure;  Serf;  and  consult:  El- 
ton, Treatise  on  the  Ltiii:  of  Copyholds  and  Cus- 
tomary Tenures  of  Land  (2d  ed.,  London.  1893)  ; 
and  Scriven,  Treatise  on  Copyhold,  Customary 
Freehold,  etc.    (7th  ed.,  London,  1896). 

COPYING,  A  term  applied  in  photography 
to  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  engravings, 
manuscripts,  maps,  etc.  A  copying  camera  is 
usually  employed,  but  any  form  of  camera,  where 
the  distance  between  the  lens  and  plate  can  be 
made  sufficiently  great,  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  lens  should  be  rectilinear,  with  a  tol- 
erably wide  angle  of  aperture,  and  slow  plates 
are  considered  preferable.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  developing  to  use  a  sufficient  restrainer  and 
camera,  and  suitable  color-screens. 

It  is  important  that  the  work  or  surface  to  be 
copied  should  be  placed  in  a  strong  light,  and 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
which  should  be  furnished  with  a  small  stop. 
These  three  conditions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  such 
as  are  calculated  to  insure  density  in  the  blacks 
of  the  negative,  freedom  from  distortion,  and 
sharpness  at  the  edges  of  the  picture.  The  copy- 
ing of  oil-paintings  seems  to  the  amateur,  at 
first  sight,  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  the  reflected  light  from  the 
varnish  passing  through  the  lens,  and  producing 


blaek  patches  on  the  negative.  This  may,  how- 
ever, be  completely  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
a  lens  of  long  focus,  which  admits  of  the  oblique 
pencils  of  light  passing  off  without  entering  the 
camera,  and  suitalile  color-screens. 

In  copying  transparent  negatives,  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  is  required,  as  will  appear 
from  considering  the  following  facts.  Every  ob- 
ject to  be  copied  may  be  regarded,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  as  an  assemblage  of  bright  points, 
from  each  of  which  divergent  pencils  of  rays  are 
reflected,  and  suffer  refraction  on  passing 
through  the  lens;  an  engraving  or  oil-painting 
is,  in  fact,  in  its  relation  to  the  sensitive  surface, 
the  source  of  light.  In  a  negative,  however, 
many  of  the  parts  of  which  are  transparent 
glass,  it  is  manifest  the  case  is  different,  for  if 
we  suppose  the  sun  or  a  luminous  background 
to  be  placed  behind  the  negative,  that  will  act  as 
the  source  of  light,  and  any  rays  coming  there- 
from will  pass  almost  directly  through  those 
jjarts  of  the  negative  which  are  bare  glass,  to  the 
lens ;  thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
transparent  parts  were  opaque,  but  luminous, 
and  emitted  divergent  pencils  of  light.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  the  rays  sliould  be  made 
to  converge  at  those  points  where  bare  glass  ex- 
ists, and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  employing 
what  is  called  a  condensing  lens,  by  which  means, 
negatives  may  be  most  successfully  copied,  by 
])lacing  an  artificial  light  behind  it,  or  still  bet- 
ter, by  reflected  sunshine  through  it. 

Negatives  are  sometimes  copied  on  glass  by  di- 
rect superposition  in  the  ordinary  printing 
frame,  such  as  is  used  for  printing  photographs- 
on  paper,  being  exposed  to  a  gas-flame  or  other 
source  of  light,  and  then  developed  in  the  usual 
way.     See  Piiotograpuy. 

COPYING  MACHINES.  Tlie  various  con- 
trivances for  procuring  duplicates  of  manu- 
scripts without  the  labor  of  transcribing  them 
may  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  In  the  one,  the 
writing  is  first  made,  and  then  copied;  in  the 
other,  the  copy  and  the  original  are  produced  at 
the  same  time.  The  essence  of  the  first  method 
is  this:  In  writing  the  original,  an  ink  is  used 
.that  is  made  for  the  ptir])ose,  or  common  ink 
is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar. 
When  the  writing  is  dry,  a  damped  sheet  of  thirt 
tmsized  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  and  over  this  a 
jiiece  of  oiled  paper.  The  whole  is  then  subject- 
ed to  pressure,  and  the  damped  paper  is  found  to 
have  received  an  impression  of  the  writing.  It 
is  of  course  the  reverse  of  the  original,  but  the 
thinness  and  transparency  of  the  paper  allows  it 
to  be  read  right  on  the  other  side.  The  machines 
for  communicating  the  presstire  are  of  various 
kinds.  Some  pass  the  sheets  between  rollers  like 
the  copper-plate  press;  others  act  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  simple  screw-press.  A  simjile  plan  is 
to  wrap  the  sheets  around  a  wooden  roller  of 
about  an  inch  diameter,  lay  this  upon  a  table, 
and  roll  it  tinder  a  flat  board,  pressing  all  the 
while.  In  the  second  method  of  copying,  pre- 
pared blackened  or  carbon  paper  is  laid  between 
two  sheets  of  thin  writing-paper.  The  writing  is 
traced  firmly  on  the  upper  sheet,  with  a  steel  or 
agate  point,  or  common  black-lead  pencil,  and  the 
lines  are  foimd  transferred  in  black  from  the 
blackened  sheet  to  the  paper  adjacent.  By  having 
several  of  these  blackened  leaves,  a  number  of 
copies  may  he  produced  at  once,  so  that  the 
method  can  be  employed  in  duplicating  invoices. 
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newspaper  copy,  and  telegraph  messages.  Tlie 
blackened  ])aper  is  prepared  by  saturatinf;  it 
witli  a  uiixtiire  of  lard  and  lampblack.  The 
iiitiiiifijld  irritcr  of  W'edgewood,  invented  in  ISOO, 
was  on  this  plan. 

The  first  sugj;estion  for  a  copying  )iress  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
sanded  the  yet  wet  ink  of  his  nuuuiscript  with 
emery  and  then  passed  the  manuscript  between 
rollers  in  contact  with  a  soft,  highly  polished 
pewter  plate.  This  received  the  impression  from 
the  emery,  from  whicli  nvnnerons  copies  could  be 
made  by  the  eopper-plate  printing  process.  In 
1780.  .Tames  \\'att  adopted  the  simple  plan  of 
copying  by  pressing  transparent,  bibidous  paper 
against  the  damp  manuscript,  so  that  the  writ- 
ing would  be  transferred  as  on  a  blotter  and  then 
read  from  the  other  side. 

In  the  pnyiyrofiniph  a  specially  prepared  paper 
is  used,  tipon  wliich  words  are  written  with  a 
common  pen.  but  with  a  special  ink.  The  sheet 
is  then  soaked  in  water,  and  the  ink  corrodes  the 
fabric  of  the  wet  paper,  leaving  open  lines  in 
place  of  the  writing.  The  sheet  is  then  used  as 
a  stencil,  like  tliat  prepared  by  the  electric  pen. 
The  mimeotjraph  is  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  by  which  stencils  of  written 
pages  are  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  indefinite  number  of  copies.  It  consists  of  a 
fine-pointed  steel  stylus,  moving  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  coated  on  one  side 
with  a  film  of  sensitive  material.  This  paper  is 
placed  on  a  plate  of  steel,  known  as  the  base- 
board, upon  wliich  are  cut  intersecting  corruga- 
tions, numbering  200  to  the  inch.  As  the  stylus 
moves  over  the  pa])er  it  presses  it  down  upon  the 
steel  plate,  and  the  fine  sharp  points  puncture 
the  paper  from  the  imder  side  in  the  line  of  the 
writing.  This  paper,  or  stencil  -  plate,  is  then 
fastened  into  a  frame,  which  stretches  it  tight 
and  smooth,  again  placed  upon  the  baseboard 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  between,  and  an  ink-roller 
of  peculiar  construction  is  passed  over  its  sur- 
face, forcing  the  ink  through  the  perforations 
upon  the  paper  beneath,  thus  making  a  print. 
The  patent  for  this  instrument  was  applied  for 
in  1878,  and  there  have  been  numerous  improve- 
ments since,  the  apparatus  being  used  exten- 
sively in  connection  with  the  typewriter,  where 
the  stencil  is  made  by  the  type  bars  striking  a 
sheet  of  paper  laid  against  a  piece  of  gauze. 

The  Blitj-Print  Process  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  plans. 
and  is  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  mechan- 
ics. Two  solutions  are  prepared:  the  first  con- 
tains one  part  of  citrate  of  iron  in  four  parts  of 
pure  water;  the  second  contains  one  part  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  in  six  parts  of  water.  When 
ready  for  tise,  equal  parts  of  the  solutions  may 
be  mixed  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  applied  to  sheets 
of  paper  with  a  sponge  or  a  eamel's-hair  brush. 
Any  paper  will  serve,  but  that  is  best  which  has 
but  little  sizing.  The  solution  should  be  applied 
and  the  paper  should  be  dried  and  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  solutions  themselves  will  keep,  sepa- 
rately, in  the  dark  as  long  as  desired,  but  if 
mixed  soon  begin  to  deteriorate.  The  drawing 
or  writing  to  be  copied  should  be  made  with  very 
black  ink.  upon  paper  or  tracing-cloth.  A  pho- 
tographer's printing-frame,  with  a  plain  glass 
and  a  back  easily  removed,  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Place  the  drawing  face  down  tipon 
the    glass;    the    prepared    paper    with    its    face 


against  (he  back  of  the  drawing;  pnt  the  mov- 
able back  in  place,  reverse  the  frame,  and  expose 
to  light.  In  direct  sunsliine.  two  to  seven  min- 
utes will  be  long  enongh,  the  time  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  trial;  in  diiruse<l  light,  the  exposure 
must  be  live  to  ten  times  as  long,  .\fter  expos- 
ure the  print  should  be  immediately  washed  in 
clear  water;  when  the  chemicals  are  removed, 
the  sheet  is  fastened  by  its  corners  to  a  line  to 
dry,  and  the  surface  may  afterwards  be  finished 
by  a  hot  iron,  or  by  pressure.  A  little  practice 
is  needed  to  secure  the  best  results,  aiul  in  a  good 
print  the  lines  will  be  clear  white,  and  the  back- 
ground a  deep  blue.  A  light  bhu'  backgiound 
indicates  a  weak  .solution,  or  insnllicient  e.X]>os- 
ure ;  over-exposure  is  shown  by  a  grayish  tint. 
Clear,  quick  sunshine  will  give  sharper  lines  than 
can  be  obtained  by  slow,  diffused  light.  The 
chemical  change  is  evident ;  the  light  causes  a 
reaction  between  the  prussiate  of  potash  and  the 
iron,  of  which  Prussian  blue  is  the  product ;  this 
occurs  wherever  the  light  has  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  black  lines  of  the  drawing,  which 
therefore  appear  in  white  upon  an  intensely 
blue  and  imfading  background.  Copies  may  he 
multiplied  at  will  from  negatives  on  glass  or 
films,  from  engravings  in  books,  from  drawings, 
or  from  manuscripts. 

Black  Prints  on  a  white  ground  may  be  made 
in  the  same  general  way,  by  using  the  proper 
solution  in  preparing  the  paper,  and  sometimes 
the  process  is  reversed, 

COPYRIGHT.  The  exclusive  right  of  re- 
producing, by  writing,  printing,  or  otherwise,  the 
language  and  form  of  a  literary  or  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  of  publishing  and  vending  the  same. 
In  this  broad  sense  the  right  is  wholly  modern, 
being  based  upon  a  series  of  statutes,  beginning 
with  8  Anne,  c.  19,  in  England,  and  with  the 
first  Federal  Copyright  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1700. 

Copyright  in  published  works  exists  in  Eng- 
land to-dav  bv  virtue  of  the  Copvright  Act  of 
,"5  and  G  Vict.',  c.  4.5  (1842).  With  this  must, 
however,  be  considered  the  following  amend- 
ments: 1844,  international  provisions;  1847, 
Colonial  act;  1850.  designs  and  scul])ture:  1852. 
international  and  engravings:  lSli2.  line  arts; 
1875.  international,  for  dramatic  works;  187.5, 
Canada:  1882,  musical  compositions:  188fi,  in- 
ternational; 1887.  order  in  council  (confinning 
the  Bern  convention)  ;  and  18SS.  nuisical  com- 
positions. In  the  United  States,  the  matter  is 
one  for  national  and  not  for  State  regulation, 
the  power  "to  promote  the  progress  oif  science 
and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries"  being  vested 
in  Congress  by  Art.  I.  Sec.  8  of  the  Constitution. 
The  only  effective  restriction  which  this  clause 
places  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
concerning  copyrights  is  the  virtual  prohibition 
of  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  right  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  a|)parent  limitation  of  the  power  to  a 
copyright  for  'writinys'  only,  has  been  removed 
by  judicial  construction,  the  term  'writings'  hav- 
ing been  held  to  include  maps,  charts,  music, 
prints,  engravings,  drawings,  paintings,  and 
photographs,  as  well  as  books,  written  and  print- 
ed articles,  and  the  like.  The  power  to  protect 
the  author  of  a  book  in  the  richt  to  dramatize 
the  same,  and  the  author  of  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion in  the  right  of  publicly  performing  or  repre- 
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senting  it,  is  obviously  included  within  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  protection  atlordcil  by  the  copyright  law  to 
sculptors  places  them  in  the  category  of  authors 
of  writings  or  of  inventors  or  designers.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  tlie 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact  general  copyright 
legislation. 

The  law  now  in  force  is  to  be  found,  in  sub- 
stance, in  r.  .S.  Rev.  Stat.,  Tit.  00,  Chap.  3.  The 
most  impcn'tant  modification  of  this  act  is  the 
enactment  of  ilarch,  1891.  introducing  interna- 
tional provisions.  Further  amendments  are: 
1893,  deposit  of  copies;  1895,  limitation  of  pen- 
alty for  art  infringements;  1897,  additional 
penalt}'  for  dramatic  infringements ;  1897,  in- 
stituting the  register  of  copyrights;  1897,  penalty 
for  fraiidulent  notice.  Under  the  act  of  1870, 
the  supervision  of  the  business  of  copyrights  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  Under  the  act  of  1897.  tlie  ollice  of 
Register  of  Copyrights  was  created.  The  details 
of  the  copyright  business  are  managed  by  the 
Register,  who  remains,  however,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  statute  provides  that  two  copies  of  the  work 
copyrighted,  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  (except  in  the  case 
of  musical  compositions),  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  not  later 
than  the  day  of  publication  of  the  work  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country.  The  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  suits  under  the  copyright  laws  rests 
with  the  United  States  circuit  courts.  Under  the 
interpretation  of  the  United  States  courts,  copy- 
right in  publislied  works  exists  only  by  virtue  of 
the  statute. 

The  terms  of  these  acts  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  English  law,  and  provide  that  the 
author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any 
book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composi- 
tion, engraving,  cut,  print,  or  photograph,  or 
negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting,  drawing, 
chromo,  statue,  statuary,  etc.,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  a  resident  therein,  or  a 
citizen  of  any  State  which  grants  reciprocal  privi- 
leges to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may 
secure  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting, 
publishing,  copying,  executing,  and  vending  them 
for  tile  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  period 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  author  or  inven- 
tor, or.  if  he  be  dead,  of  his  widow  or  children, 
he  extended  to  a  further  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  time  limit  of  the  first  American  Act  is  that 
specified  (for  books  thereafter  printed)  in  the 
English  statute  of  1709.  and  was  originally 
adopted  by  analogy  from  the  Statute  of  ilonopo- 
lies  (21  jac.  I.,  c.  3),  which  permitted  a  royal 
patent  to  be  granted  to  any  inventor  of  a  new 
manufacture  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of 
the  same  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  patent  laws. 

Wii.\T  ^Iat  Be  the  Si'B.tect  of  Copteigiit.  In 
order  to  make  clear  tlie  claim  of. a  work  to  copy- 
right, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  original, 
but  the  originality  can  exist  in  the  form  or  in 
the  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  substance. 
Corrections  and  additions  to  an  old  work  (itself 
not  the  property  of  the  compiler)  can  also  secure 
conyright.  The  copyright  of  private  letters  con- 
stituting literary  compositions  is  in  the  composer, 
not  in  the  receiver.  As  to  the  right  of  property 
in  lectures,  whether  written  or  oral,  the  Ameri- 


can courts  have  followed  the  English  precedents. 
The  most  important  English  decision  on  this 
point  is  that  of  Abernethy  r.v.  Hutchinson 
(1801).  In  Putnam  rs.  Jleyer  (188ti),  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  held  that  certain  tabular 
lists  of  anatomical  names,  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  arl>itrary  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  memorizing,  were  enti- 
tled to  protection.  Abridgments  and  abstracts 
which  can  be  called  genuine  and  just  are  also 
entitled  to  copyright.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
United  States  of  a  case  in  which  consideratimi 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  copyright  in 
irreligious  books. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  thus 
protected  by  law,  and  thus  erected  into  a  species 
of  property,  is  not  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
conceptions  of  the  author,  artist,  or  designer,  but 
the  substantial  form  in  which  he  has  embodied 
them.  There  is  no  pro])erty  in  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  there  can  therefore,  in  tlie  legal  sense 
of  the  term,  be  no  theft  or  piracy  of  ideas.  It  is 
the  literary  or  artistic  creation,  i.e.  the  form. 
which  is  protected,  and  not  the  substance.  Hence 
ideas,  whether  expressed  in  conversation  or  in 
lectures  or  in  copyrighted  books,  immediately 
become  common  property  and  may  be  employed 
Viy  any  one  who  will  clothe  them  in  a  new  and 
different  form  from  that  in  which  they  were 
communicated  to  him.  But  the  new  form  must 
be  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  copy- 
righted matter.  It  must  not  be  merely  a  dis- 
guised copy  or  reproduction  of  the  original,  for 
the  law  protects  the  arrangement  of  the  matter 
as  well  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  the  financial  and 
proprietary  interest,  and  not  the  pride  of  the 
author,  which  the  copyright  law  seeks  to  protect, 
it  is  no  infringement  of  his  rights  to  make  a  fair 
and  reasonable  use  of  a  book  by  way  of  quota- 
tion or  otherwise,  whether  for  purposes  of  criti- 
cism or  for  the  private  use  of  the  reader.  Thus 
it  has  been  held  that  "extracts  and  quotations 
fairly  made,  and  not  furnishing  a  substitute  for 
the  book  itself,  or  operating  to  the  injury  of  the 
author,  are  allowable."  Furthermore,  as  the 
law  is  aimed  at  reproducing  a  work  by  printing, 
publishing,  dramatizing,  or  translating  any  copy 
thereof,  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  no  infringement 
of  the  author's  copyright  to  read  in  public  a 
printed  poem  or  otlier  literary  production, 
though  of  course  it  cannot  be  reprinted  in  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  even  as  an  item  of  news. 
\\'ithout  permission.  It  has,  however,  been  held 
by  the  English  Courts  that  the  presentation, 
through  reading  or  through  singing,  of  a  copy- 
righted work  to  a  pulilic  which  makes  pa.\iiient 
for  the  privilege,  constitutes  an  infringement. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  matter  shall  be  liter- 
ary or  artistic  in  form,  nor  even  that  it  shall  be 
original  in  substance,  to  be  entitled  to  copyright. 
A  translation  or  dramatization  of  another's  work 
may  be  so  protected,  and  so  may  be  an  alistract 
or  newspaper  report  of  a  speech,  a  judicial  opin- 
ion, or  a  debate.  The  law  extends  equally  to 
compilations  of  the  writings  of  others,  to  diction- 
aries, gazetteers,  road  and  guide  books,  directo- 
ries, calendars,  catalogues,  mathematical  tables, 
and  the  like,  the  arrangement  of  the  material  be- 
ing protected  even  though  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  common  property. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  no  general  princi- 
ple of  law  conferring  the  copyright  on  all  pub- 
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lislied  works,  nor  does  it  arise  in  favor  of  an 
author  nieiely  by  virtue  of  his  authorship.  It  is 
a  peculiar  privile<;e,  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  which  is  not  conferred  on  those  who 
do  not  seek  it.  It  is  still  possible  for  an  author 
or  an  artist  to  dedicate  the  productions  of  his 
genius  to  the  public.  Having;  once  done  this  by 
publishing  his  work,  he  is  precluded  from  setting 
up  an  exclusive  title  to  it  thereafter.  In  other 
words,  the  steps  requisite  to  secure  copyright  of 
any  work  entitled  thereto  must  be  taken  in  ad- 
vance of  publication.  The  process  of  obtaining  a 
copyright  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  in  the 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  not  later  than  the  day  of  its  publication  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  of  a  copy  of  the  title- 
page  and  two  copies  of  the  book  or  other  work 
to  be  copyrighted,  and  printing  on  the  book 
or  other  work  and  on  all  reproductions  there- 
of a  notice  that  the  copyright  has  been  secured, 
together  with  the  date  thereof.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, on  the  other  hand,  copyright  attaches, 
without  previous  application  therefor,  in  favor 
of  all  books,  etc..  first  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  right  does  not  exist  and  cannot 
l)e  acquired  in  favor  of  works  previously  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  The  English  statute  provides 
for  registi'ation  at  Stationers'  Hall,  not  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  copyright,  but  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  suit  for  its  infringement. 

IXTER>ATloNAL  COPYRIGHT.  As  already  stated, 
copyright  is  a  matter  of  only  national  and  local 
concern.  The  granting  of  copyright  by  one  na- 
tion to  the  productions  of  citizens  of  another  has 
resulted  as  a  slow  development  from  influences 
that  first  began  to  have  efi'ect  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  ( For  a  histori- 
cal treatment  of  this,  see  Liter.\ry  Property.) 
At  the  present  time  many  of  the  leading  States 
of  Europe  have  granted  international  copyright, 
mostly  under  specific  conditions  of  time  or  place 
of  publication.  In  Great  Britain,  the  copyright 
law  now  in  force  is  in  substance  that  of  .5  and  0 
Victoria,  c.  45.  The  international  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  acts  of  1844.  18.52.  187.5,  1886, 
and  the  order  in  council  of  1887.  confirming  the 
Bern  convention.  The  decision  given  in  .Tune, 
1891,  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  could  secure  copyright 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  British  Empire 
by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  British 
statute,  enabled  President  Harrison  to  include 
Great  Britain  in  the  proclamation  of  .July  1, 
1891.  in  the  list  of  States  the  citizens  of  which 
could  secure  copyright  in  the  United  States  under 
the  act  of  Jlarcii.  1891.  The  term  is  for  the  life 
of  the  author  and  seven  years,  or  for  forty-two 
years  from  the  date  of  first  publication,  which- 
ever may  be  the  longer.  The  Privy  Council  is 
given  the  authority  to  license  the  republication  of 
books  which  after  the  death  of  the  author  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  may  have  declined  to  keep 
in  print.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  editions 
of  any  books  having  been  brought  into  the  market 
under  this  authority  of  the  Privy  Covmcil.  The 
law  provides  that  a  copy  of  the  first  and  of  earJi 
subsequent  edition  of  every  liook  must  be  sent,  on 
demand,  to  the  following  liliraries:  The  British 
Museum  in  London,  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford,  the 
University  Library  in  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College  in  D\il)lin. 

The  term  for  art  cop.vright  is  fixed,  under  the 


act  of  .38  George  III.,  at  twenty-eight  years. 
Copyright  in  a  dramatic  production  is  protected 
for  the  same  term,  of  forty-two  years  (or  for  the 
life  of  the  author  and  seven  years),  as  that  ac- 
corded to  a  work  of  literature.  The  copyright  in 
letters  vests  in  the  writer,  except  in  so  far  as 
any  particular  circumstance  nuiy  give  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  or  to  his 
representatives,  a  right  to  publish  the  same.  The 
perpetual  copyright  of  the  authorized  versions 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Book  of  Connnon  Prayer 
(and  possibly,  adds  Stephen,  in  the  text  of  acts 
of  Parliament)  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  A  per- 
jjctual  co])yright  in  books  first  issued  by  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  (unless  such  books  came  into 
the  control  of  the  institutions  for  but  a  limited 
term)  is  vested  in  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Edinburgli,  Glasgow,  Saint  Andrews, 
and  Aberdeen,  and  also  in  each  college  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester.  The  book  of  reg- 
istry of  copyrights  is  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  make  registration,  ex- 
cepting that  such  entry  must  be  nuulc  before  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  is  in  a  position  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  any  alleged  infringement.  A 
bill  for  the  reshaping  of  the  British  copyright 
act,  known  as  the  Monkswell  Bill,  is  now  (1903) 
on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
originally  introduced  in  November,  1886,  at  the 
instance  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors.  It 
was  reintroduced,  with  some  material  modifica- 
tions, in  1900.  Under  this  l)ill,  the' term  of  copy- 
right is  extended  to  the  life  of  the  author  and 
thirtj'  years. 

The  provisions  controlling  copyright  in  Ger- 
many, including  Alsace-Lorraine,  date  from  1871. 
The  statute  of  .June  19,  1901,  now  in  force,  made 
no  material  changes  in  the  conditions  of  coin- 
right,  but  instituted  detailed  regulations  for  the 
relations  of  authors  and  publishers,  covering  the 
Ycrlagsreoht.  There  are  aJso  acts  of  .January  9, 
1876,  for  sculpture,  and  .January  10.  1876.  for 
photographs.  The  copyright  relatious  witli  the 
United  States  are  defined  in  the  convention  of 
.January  1.5,  1892.  The  term  is  for  the  life  of 
the  author  and  for  thirty  years  thereafter.  C'opy- 
right  registry  for  the  Empire  is  kept  in  Leipzig. 
The  protection  of  the  law  is  afforded  to  the  works 
of  German  citizens,  whether  published  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Empire.  Under  this  same  law,  the 
w'orks  of  aliens  receive  protection  provided  that 
they  are  published  by  a  firm  doing  liusiness  with- 
in the  Empire.  In  Italy  literary  copyright  rests 
upon  the  statute  of  Se])tember.  1882.  The  term  is 
for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for  forty  years  after 
his  death,  or  for  eighty  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work.  In  Austria  the  term  of  literary 
copyright  is  thirty  years  after  the  author's 
death.  In  Belgium  copyright  (formerly  perpet- 
ual) is  now  limited,  under  the  law  of  1886,  to  the 
life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  thereafter.  In 
Holland,  under  the  law  of  1881,  the  term  is  for 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  publication.  In 
Hungary  the  term  is  the  life  of  the  author  and 
fifty  years.  In  .Japan,  under  the  law  of  March  ^. 
1899,  the  term  is  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty 
years.  In  Russia  the  term  is  for  tlie  life  of  the 
author  and  fifty  years.  In  Spain,  under  the  act 
of  1879,  the  term  is  for  the  life  of  tlic  author  and 
eighty  years. 

The  United  States  International  Copyright  Act 
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has  greatly  narrowed  the  beneficial  operation  of 
tlie  law  by  a  ])rovision  that  a  foreign  book  or 
litln)f;ra])li  to  scfurc  its  bonelits  iiuist  be  iiiaiui- 
factured  in  tliis  country.  Consult:  Copinger, 
Late  of  Copyiiyht  in  Works  of  Literature  and 
Art  (3d  ed.,  J,ondon,  1893)  ;  Scrutton,  Loirs 
of  Copyright  (3d  ed.,  London,  1896)  ;  Drone. 
Treatise  on  the  haus  of  Property  in  Intellectual 
Productions  (Boston,  1879)  ;  MeGillivray.  The 
Law  of  Copyriijht  (London  and  New  York.  1902)  ; 
Uirrcll.  Lrelurcs  on  Copyright  (London  and  Xmv 
York.   1901). 

COQUELIN,  ko'klfiN',  BENoix  Constant 
(1S41 — ).  A  distinguished  French  actor,  known 
as  Coquelin  Aine,  to  differentiate  him  from  his 
Tcjiniger  brother,  Coquelin  Cadet.  Born  at 
Boulogne-sur-iler.  Januarj'  23,  1841,  he  early 
showed  such  dramatic  gifts  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  (1859).  The  following 
year  he  took  the  second  prize  for  comedy,  and 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  Coniedie 
Francaise  in  Le  depit  amoureux.  Later  he  ap- 
peared with  brilliart  success  in  he  manage  de 
Figaro,  Le  malade  im<iginoirc.  Lc  misanthrope, 
Le  barbicr  de  ficvillc,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
classic  re])ertoire.  In  modern  plays  he  was  no 
less  effective,  and  he  speedily  became  a  great 
popular  favorite.  His  versatility  is  considered 
remarkable.  Among  his  creations  have  been 
roles  in  Lc  lion  amoureux,  Gringoire,  Paul  For- 
estier,  Les  faux  manages.  Le  monde  ou  Von 
s'ennuie,  and  Denise,  to  mention  only  a  few.  He 
had  been  elected  a  socictairc  in  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  as  early  as  1804,  but  in  18S()  he  retired 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  abroad.  In  1888  he 
visited  America.  At  the  end  of  1889  he  returned 
to  the  Theatre  Frani.ais,  where  as  a  salaried 
member  of  the  company  he  remained  till  1892, 
creating  among  other  parts  that  of  LabussiSre 
in  Thcrmidor  (.January,  1891).  In  1893-94  he 
appeared  again  in  the  United  States.  His  en- 
gagement in  189.5  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre 
in  Paris  led  to  a  lawsuit  from  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
damages.  In  1897.  at  the  Porte-Saint-JIartin.  he 
produced  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergei'ac,  which 
has  become  his  most  celebrated  character.  In 
1899  came  his  Napoleon  in  Plus  que  reine.  In 
1900-01  he  visited  America  once  more,  this  time 
in  company  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  to  whose 
Due  de  Reichstadt  he  played  Flambeau  in  Ros- 
tand's L'Aiglon.  M.  Coquelin  is  known  also  as 
a  writer  and  lecturer,  among  his  publications 
being:  L'Art  et  le  eonuklicn  (1880),  which  has 
been  translated  into  German,  and  into  English 
(as  The  Actor  and  His  Art)  ;  Les  comfdiens, 
par  un  comedicn  (1882)  ;  L'Arnolphe  de  iloliere 
(1882)  ;  and  L'Art  de  dire  le  monologue,  in  part 
by  his  bi'other,  Coquelin  Cadet  (1884). 

COQTJELIW,  Ernest  Alex.indre  Honors 
(1S4S — ).  A  French  actor,  kno^^^^  as  'Coquelin 
Cadet.'  to  distinguish  him  from  his  more  famous 
elder  brother.  Constant  Coquelin.  He  was  horn 
Jlay  16,  1848.  at  Boulogne-sur-]\Ier,  and  in  youth 
was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  but  went,  in  1864.  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire  and  make  a  career  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  graduated  three  years  later  with  the  first 
prize  in  comedy,  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Odcon.  In  1868  he  appeared  with  his  brother  at 
tlie  Thftltre  Francais,  and  he  continued  there 
till  1875.  playing  in  Les  plaideurs.  Tie  bnrhier  de 
Ecville,    Les    feinmes   savantes,    Le   mariage   de 


Figaro.  L'avare,  and  other  well-known  pieces.  In 
1875  he  went  to  the  Varir>tf's,  but  returned 
to  the  Coniedie  Francaise  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1879  he  became  a  member  of  the  conqjany. 
Among  the  principal  plays  in  which  he  has  created 
parts  are:  Le  sphinx,  L'unii  Fritx,  Les  eorheaux, 
Denise,  and  L'heritiere.  M.  Coquelin  Cadet  owes 
much  of  his  reputation  to  the  success  of  the 
numerous  monologues  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
and  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  has  gained 
great  popularity  in  tlie  salons  of  Paris.  He  has 
written  also,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pirouette, 
Le  Hire  des  concalesccnis  (1880)  ;  Lc  monologue 
moderne  (1881):  Fariholes  (1882);  Le  rire 
(1887)  ;  Pirouettes  (1888)  ;  and  other  humorous 
volumes. 

COQUELIN,  Jean  (186.5—).  A  French  actor, 
son  of  Constant  Coquelin  (q.v.).  He  studied 
under  his  father,  and  in  1890-92  was  engaged  at 
the  Theatre  Francais.  In  1897  at  the  Porte- 
Saint-Martin  he  created  the  rule  of  Ragueneau  in 
Cyrano  de  Bergcrae.  He  has  also  played  Lubin 
in  Thcrmidor.  Ycrdelet  in  Lc  gcndre  de  .1/.  Poirier, 
and  Talleyrand  in  Plus  que  reine    (1899). 

COQUEREL,  ko'krel',  Athanase  Laurent 
Charles  (1795-1868).  A  French  theologian.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  theology  at  Mon- 
tauban.  In  1818  he  became  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  1830  was  induced 
by  Cuvier  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  won  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  An  earnest  oppo-. 
nent  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  violent  attacks  of  the  orthodox 
Calvinists,  and  propagated  liis  opinions  in  three 
periodicals  founded  by  him.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848, 
and  later  also  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  R^ponse 
au  liiire  du  doeteur  Strauss:  La  rie  de  Jesus 
(1841),  which  was  translated  into  English; 
lliographie  sacree :  L'orthodoxie  moderne;  Chris- 
tologie  (1858).  His  son  Athanase  (1820-75) 
also  won  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  was 
prominent  as  the  leader  of  liberal  Protestantism 
in  France.  He  wrote  Lihres  etudes  (1867)  and 
Jean  Calas  ct  sa  fainille  (  1870) . 

COQUES,  kok.  or  COCX,  Gonzales  (1618- 
84).  A  Flemish  painter,  born  in  .Antwerp.  He 
studied  under  the  third  Pieter  Breughel,  and 
afterwards  with  David  Ryckaert  the  elder.  His 
works  were  greatly  admired,  and  be  received 
commissions  from  many  of  the  notable  persons 
of  the  time.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Ryck- 
aert, and  was  president  of  the  Antwerp  Guild 
from  1665  to  1666  and  from  l(i80  to  1681.  His 
portraits  usually  dejiict  a  family  group  engaged 
in  different  tasks,  the  backgrounds  often  painted 
by  other  artists.  They  are  very  small,  but  a 
certain  elegance  of  manner  has  given  him  the 
title  of  'Van  Dyck  in  miniature.'  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "The  Scholar  and  His  Family," 
in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  and  his  own  "Family"  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  I. 
of  England. 

COQUETTE,  kS-ket'  (Fr.  coquette,  flirt,  fern, 
of  coquet,  gallant,  little  cock,  from  coq,  cock;  so 
called  from  its  fanciful  plumage).  .\  kind  of 
Inunming-bird.  of  whicli  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  constituting  the  genus  Lophornis,  and 
scattered  from  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  to  and 
throTighout  the  Amazon  region.  The  coquettes 
are  small,  crested,  and  exquisitely  adorned  with 
spangled    frills   on   each   side   of   the   neck;    the 
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tail  is  long,  graduated,  and  capable  of  wide 
spreading;  the  colors  are  unusually  varied  and 
brilliant,  and  the  whole  etleet  of  the  bird  is 
peculiarly  gciii-like.  Two  species  are  illustrated 
on  the  Plate  of  Humming  -  Birds.  See  also 
Cross-fektilizatiox. 

COQXJI,  ku'ke  (probably  of  West  Indian 
origin ) .  A  West  Indian  tree-frog  ( Uylodes  Mar- 
liniccnsis)  remarkable  for  undergoing  its  whole 
metamorphosis  within  the  egg.  "The  pairing 
takes  place  on  land  in  the  months  of  Jlay  and 
June,  when  tlie  female  lays  about  twenty  eggs, 
vhich  are  enveloped  in  a  foamy  mass  and  glued 
onto  a  broad  leaf,  or  nidden  in  the  axilla'  of 
iridaccous  plants.  The  mother  seems  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  watching  the  eggs,  which 
are  large,  measuring  four  to  five  millimeters  in 
<liameter  .  .  .  pale  and  straw-colored.  The 
embryo  develops  neither  gills  nor  gill-openings, 
but  a  large,  well-vascularized  tail,  by  means  of 
\vhich,  being  innnersed  in  the  watery  lluid  con- 
tained within  the  egg,  it  seems  to  breathe.  After 
twenty-one  days  the  tadpole,  having  used  up  all 
the  available  yolk  and  lluid,  and  most  of  its 
own  tail,  bursts  the  egg-sliell  and  hops  away 
as  a  little  frog."  Consult  Gadow,  Cambridge 
yatiiral  Ilistorii,  vol.  viii.    (London,   1901). 

COQUILLA  (ko-kwil'lii)  NUT  (Sp.  coquiUo, 
<rocoanut).  The  fruit  of  a  palm,  Attalea  futii- 
fera.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  South 
America,  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
America  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  in 
turning,  as  for  making  knobs  of  walking-sticks. 
It  is  also  called  vegetable  ivory.     See  Attalea. 

COQUIMBO,  ko-kemljo.  A  seaport  in  the 
Province  of  C'oquimbo,  Chile,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  La  Serena,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
■witli  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Chile, 
C  10).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  a  lighthouse 
equipped  with  a  revolving  light,  and  customs 
office,  and  is  an  export  centre  for  ores,  chiefly 
•copper.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  LTnited  States 
■consular  agent.     Population,  in  1895,  6270. 

COQUIMBO.    See  Burrowing  Owl. 

COQUINA,  kcVke'na  (Sp.,  shellfish,  from  Lat. 
^concha,  Gk.  KbyxVt  konche,  shell,  Skt.  sankha, 
conch-shell).  A  porous  variety  of  limestone 
which  occurs  in  Florida.  It  is  made  up  of  ce- 
mented fraginents  of  shells  and  corals  that  have 
been  cast  about  by  the  waves  and  accumulated 
in  some  sheltered  basin  of  the  sea  -  bottom. 
Coquina  is  extensively  used  for  building  -  stone 
in  Florida  and  the  Bermudas. 

CORACLE  (Welsh  corirgl,  cnricgl,  coracle, 
from  rorirfi.  cirrtvg.  Ir.  rnnichan.  skiff).  A 
boat  of  oval  shape  with  a  frame  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  hide  or  oiled  cloth,  which  covering 
is  removed  when  the  boat  is  not  in  use.  The 
ordinary  coracle  will  carry  comfortably  only  one 


man,  but  it  is  so  light  that  he  can  easily  carry 
it  on  his  back  to  a  place  where  it  may  be 
safely   deposited.      See   CURHACil. 

COBAIS,    ko'ra',   Adamantios.     See   C'obay, 

Adasi.\ntios. 

COKAL  (OF.  coral,  Lat.  corallum,  corallius, 
from  Gk.  KopdWion,  korallioii,  coral;  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  possibly  a  loan-word  from  Heb.  gOral, 
small  stone).  A  calcareous  or  horny  secretion  or 
deposit  of  many  kinds  of  polyps  of  the  class 
Anthozoa,  which  assume  various  and  often  beau- 
tiful forms.  Millepore  "coral'  is  produced  by 
polyps  of  the  class  Ilj'drozoa.  (See  Millepore.) 
The  coral-producing  polyps  form  colonies  which 
increase  by  gemmation,  young  polyp-buds  spring- 
ing from  the  original  polyp,  sometimes  indill'er- 
ently  from  any  part  of  its  surface,  sometimes 
only  from  its  upper  circumference,  or  from  its 


STRCCTURE   OF  A  SIMPLE  CORAL. 

1.  Diasraniinatic  cross-section  of  a  coral:  the  black 
part  represents  Tlie  stony  outer  wall  (theca)  and  partitions 
(septa);  tlie  open  lines,  the  fleshy  lining  anil  partitions 
(mesenteries).  '2.  Semi-diagTanimatic  view  of  a  coral;  a, 
a  septunj;  6,  a  tentacle;  c,  position  of  the  gullet;  d,  theca; 
e,  mesenteric  filaments;  f,  epitheca;  g,  basal  plate. 

base,  and  not  separating  from  it,  but  remaining 
in  the  same  spot,  even  when  the  original  or 
parent  polyp  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  producing 
buds  in  tlieir  turn.  The  calcareous  or  horny 
deposition  begins  when  the  polyp  is  single,  ad- 
hering to  a  rock  or  other  surface,  on  which  the 
coral  grows  or  is  built  up,  the  hard  deposits  of 
former  generations  forming  the  base  to  which 
those  of  their  progeny  are  attached.  One  layer 
of  the  chambers,  of  wliieh  the  greater  number  of 
corals  are  composed,  occasionally  surrounds  an- 
other like  the  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of 
exogenous  trees:  one  layer  is  sometimes  de- 
posited above  another ;  the  whole  structure 
sometimes  branches  like  a  shrub,  spreads  like  a 
fan.  or  assumes  the  form  of  a  cup,  a  flower,  or  a 
mushroom.  Under  the  common  name  coral  are 
included  many  species,  also  designated  madre- 
pores (q.v.),  and  some  have  received  other  names 
derived  from  peculiarities  of  their  form  and  ap- 
pearance, as  brain  coral,  etc.  This  last  forms 
into  large  rounded  masses  furrowed  with  wind- 
ing depressions  like  the  convolutions  of  a  mam- 


liEPRESENTATIVE  FORMS  OF  CORALS. 
I.  Be^rinnine  of  a  colony  (of  Znanthns>.  showinpr  simplest  mode  of  budding  from  a  creeping  stolon  (sf).  3.  .Sea-pen 
■orpennatulid  (  Hr^rularia  mirahiUs):  a  jiortion  of  the  stem  in  the  living  condition;  a,  the  same,  dead.  3.  Organ-pipe 
coral  (Tyrhipora  miisica):  skeleton  of  a  colony  showing  two  living  polyps;  a,  manner  of  growth,  b.y  budding  from  the 
lateral  shelf-like  expansions.  4.  Red  or  *  precious"  coral  (rnr.i7/ura  rubrum):  part  of  a  living  colony,  5,  Part  of  a  fan- 
coral  {Rhipklognrgia  iiaheUum),  showing  the  pol,vp  cells.  All  the  foregoing  are  .\lc,vonanans.  The  following  are  'true* 
or  'ston.v*  corals.  6.  Synnpopora  raniulosa ;  fossil  in  the  C'arbouiferous  of  Germ.an.v.  7.  Halvsites  eati>ntilHria: 
fossil  in  the  Silurian  of  Gotland,  8,  Favosites  pol.vmorplin  ;  fossil:  Devonian:  a.  corallit^s,  enlargecl.  two  of  them 
broken  open  and  showing  tabula*,  9,  Cup-coral  ICyathophyllum  e:Psfiitosum):  fossil  in  the  Pevonian  of  German,y. 
10,  Cup-coral  iCyathophylliim  bpxafironum^;  fossil  in  the  Devonian  of  (lerrnan.v.  11,  A.  madrepore  [Madrepora  aspfra) ; 
the  lower  part  shows  the  living  pol.vps.  the  upper  part,  naked  (dead!  corallum,  at  the  summit  of  a  bush,v  branch. 
12.  Part,  of  a  branching  coral  (Dendroph.vllia)  in  which  a  common  calcareous  stem  (co.  coenench.vma)  is  formed  b,v  cal- 
cification of  the  ccenosarc  (cs)  and  gives  origin  to  the  individual  corallit^s  (co) ;  p,  an  active  polyp.  13.  Star-coral 
•<.\strEea),  an  example  of  the  massive  type  of  reef-corals,  in  Its  living  condition. 
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nialian  brain  or  a  meadow  brook,  hence  its  teeb- 
nioal  name  is  Jleaudrina.  In  tbe  greater  num- 
ber of  kinds,  besides  tbe  pbites  whicb  form  and 
separate  tbe  polyp-cells,  and  wbicb  are  variously 
arranged,  tbere  is  a  more  solid  internal  or  cen- 
tral part,  formed  by  the  additional  deposition 
of  matter  at  the  bottom  of  each  polyp-cell,  or 
from  the  common  living  part  in  which  the 
polyps  are  united.  The  calcareous  framework 
is  sometimes  further  strengthened  by  a  greater 
or  less  mixture  of  horny  aiiimal  matter  with  the 
purely  calcareous  substance. 

Kinds  of  Vomls. — Corals  are  roughly  classed 
under  two  heads,  the  horny  corals  and  the  lime 
or  stone  corals.  The  former  consist  chiefly  of  a 
horny  secretion  from  the  polyps,  which  may  in- 
clude also  separate  particles  of  lime,  while  the 
stone  corals  consist  almost  wholly  of  lime  firmly 
united  in  a  solid  mass.  No  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  between  these  two  groups,  for  all  possible 
gradations  can  be  foimd.  The  Antipatharia  and 
Alcyonaria  as  a  rule  have  a  horny  skeleton, 
while  the  millepores  and  madrepores  are  almost 
wholly  limestone.  The  polyps  of  the  common 
red  or  precious  coral  {CoralJiiim  riihy-iiin)  be- 
long to  the  suborder  Alcyonaria  (q.v.,  for  illus- 
tration) ;  but  the  central  axis  in  this  and  other 
corals  forming  the  family  Corallidse  is  quite 
solid,  and  is  produced  in  concentric  layers  by  the 
living  gelatinous  substance  which  envelops  it  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  from  which  the  polyps 
project  like  buds,  or,  when  their  tentacles  are 
expanded,  like  little  flowers.  Another  alcyona- 
rian  coral  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  the 
'organ-pipe'  coral  (Tubipora)  in  which  no  cen- 
tral axis  fills  in  behind  the  polj-ps,  but  the 
chambers  in  which  they  live  remain  as  open, 
elongated  tubes,  crowded  together  side  by  side  to 
form  a  solid  mass.  Its  polyps  are  violet  or 
grass-green,  but  the  coral  itself  is  red  or  purplish. 
These  corals  are  found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  jMany  of  the  madrepores  have  the  whole 
calcareous  framework  covered,  as  in  the  Coral- 
lida?.  by  a  gelatinous  living  substance  which 
unites  all  the  polyps.  The  whole  living  part  soon 
decomposes  and  disappears,  when  the  coral  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  in  some  species  almost 
immediately  running  from  the  calcareous  part  as 
a  watery  slime. 

VtiUzntwn. — Red  coral — so  much  admired  for 
its  fine  color  and  susceptibility  to  a  high  polish, 
and  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes — ^is 
chieflv  obtained  from  the  jMediterranean,  in 
some'  parts  of  which  extensive  'fisheries'  are 
carried  on.  It  is  brought  up  from  consider- 
able depths  by  means  of  a  sort  of  grappling 
apparatus  dragged  after  a  boat  or  boats,  the 
pieces  being  broken  from  the  bottom  by  beams 
of  w^ood  which  are  sunk  by  weights  and  then 
entangled  among  hemp.  Eed  coral  has  a  shrub- 
like branching  form  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  one  foot,  with  a  thickness  like  that  of 
the  little  finger.  IMuch  of  the  coral  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  exported  to  India,  but  red  coral 
is  also  obtained  in  the  Tied  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  etc.  Black  coral  ( Antipathes) ,  the  axis  of 
which  is  more  solid,  is  still  more  highly  prized. 
Coral  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  by  the  Gauls. 

l{,>efs, — The  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  is- 
lands is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of 
the  action  of  coral  polyps,  ilany  kinds  of  polyps 
are  concerned  in  the  building  of  a  reef,  but  the 


growth  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  stone  corals. 
Reef-building  corals  only  flourish  in  dean,  fresh 
sea-water,  which  is  not  over  1"25  feet  in  depth 
and  never  is  cooler  than  68°  F.  The}-  are  con- 
sequently confined  to  the  tropics  and  to  shallow 
water,  and  ne\er  thrive  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
Although  reef-building  corals  are  not  found  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  Florida, 
some  species  of  coral  occur  much  further  north. 
Even  on  the  coast  of  New  England  there  is  to  be 
found  quite  commonly  a  true  stone  coral  (Astrnn- 
gia  Danw) ,  the  polyps  of  which  when  expanded 
are  large  and  very  beautiful. 

Fossil  Forms.  Among  the  fossil  corals  only 
those  belonging  to  the  Anthozoa  are  of  importance, 
those  of  the  Hydromedusie  either  not  ap])earing 
until  the  Jlesozoic,  and  then  but  sparingly  (for 
fossil  Hydrocorallime  and  Tubularis,  see  C'celex- 
terata),  or  not  being  clearly  recognized  as  to 
their  sj'stematic  position  and  only  provisionally 
referred  to  the  Hydrozoa.  ( See  Stroiiatopoka  and 
Graptolite.)  The  Anthozoa  appear  in  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  with  the  Archajoeyathinfe,  forms  of 
peculiar  structure  and  uncertain  relationships. 
In  the  I'pper  Silurian  period  they  have  become  the 
most  important  fossils,  as  well  in  number  of  in- 
dividuals as  in  diversity  of  structure  and  impor- 
tance as  rock-building  organisms.  They  continue 
thus  throughout  geologic  times,  and  are  hence  of 
great  importance  to  the  paleontologist  and  geolo- 
gist. As  they  are  also  objects  of  great  beauty, 
they  are  niucii  sought  by  collectors  and  dealers. 
Especially  rich  and  famous  are  the  fossil  coral 
faunas  of  the  Silurian  of  North  America  and  Got- 
land; the  Devonian  of  the  Helderbergs  of  New 
York,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces;  the  Jurassic  formations  of  Middle 
Europe  and  the  Tertiary  beds  of  northern  Italy. 
The  Anthozoa  are  divided  by  Haeckel  into  the 
sub-classes  Tetracoralla,  Hexacoralla,  and  Octo- 
coralla,  according  to  the  nimiber  of  their  septa, 
which  were  considered  to  be  multiples  of  these 
figures.  The  Tetracoralla  comprise,  together  with 
the  Tabulata,  the  Paleozoic  corals;  the  Hexa- 
coralla and  Octocoralla,  the  ]\Iesozoic  and  later 
forms.  Recent  investigations  on  the  embryology 
of  the  Hexacoralla  and  thecal  structure  of  the 
Tetracoralla  (Dr.  ]M.  Ogilvie)  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  these  divisions  are  artificial,  that  the 
tetrameral  sVstem  is  only  an  ancestral  feature 
strongly  marked  in  certain  of  the  old  families 
(Cyathophyllidae,  Zaphrentidse.  Cyathaxonida") , 
while  hexameral  symmetry  is  but  one  of  many 
forms  of  radial  symmetry.  The  Anthozoa  are 
therefore  at  present  divided  into  but  two  sub- 
classes, according  to  Ray  Lankester:  the  Alcyo- 
naria or  Octocoralla,  and  the  Zoantharia.  None 
of  the  fossil  alcyonarians,  which  with  doubtful 
forms  do  not  appear  till  the  Mesozoic.  are  of 
importance;  the  Paleozoic  HeliolitidiP,  which  a.l'e 
referred  with  doubt  to  this  sub-class,  are  quite 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

The  sub-class  Tabulatse,  of  Milne-Edwards  and 
Hainie,  comprising  common  and  important  Paleo- 
zoic genera,  such  as  Favosites,  Aulopora.  Syringo- 
pora.  Halysites,  and  Cho'tetes,  which  was  long 
considered  as  a  distinct  sub-class  characterized 
by  the  slight  development  of  the  septa  and 
the  presence  of  munerous  tabulae,  has  now 
been  broken  up :  it  having  been  recognized 
that  some  families  belong  to  the  Octocoralla, 
others  (Favositidie,  Syringoporidse,  Halysitida") 
exhibit  close  relationships  to  the  Hexacoralla,  and 
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others  (Choetetidae,  Monticuliporidie)  are  even 
placed  by  some  authors,  as  Ulrirh,  among  the 
Polyzoa.  All  these  very  primitive  groups  of 
tabulate  corals  plajed  important  rOles  as  Pale- 
ozoic reef-builders. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime, 
"JHonographie  des  Polypiers  fossiles  des  terrains 
PalOozoiques,"  Archives  du  Muscinii,  vol.  v. 
(Paris,  1851)  ;  Roemer  and  Freeh,  Lethwa  Palro- 
::oica,  vol.  i.  (Stuttgart,  1883)  ;  Ogilvie,  "Struc- 
ture and  Classification  of  Corals,"  Philosophiciil 
Transaclioiis,  vol.  clxxxvii.  (London,  1806)  ;  Ci. 
C.  Bourne,  ''The  Anthozoa,"  in  Lankester's 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  part  ii.  (London,  1900). 

CORALBERRY.    See  S^'owBEREY. 

CORAL-'FISH.  A  name  given  in  a  general 
way  to  various  tropical  fishes  of  the  families 
Chietodontidie  and  Pomacentridic,  because  they 
frequent  submarine  coral  growths.  All  are  much 
compressed,  high-backed  fishes  of  brilliant  hues ; 
and  most  of  them  are  marked  with  vertical  black 
bars,  and  possess  filamentous  appendages  upon  the 
fins  and  tail.  .They  remain  among  the  branching 
corals  for  safety,  and  are  further  protected,  ap- 
parently, by  the  curious  pattern  of  their  colora- 
tion. Many  species  abound  in  the  waters  from 
Bermuda  to  Brazil,  where  several  species  are 
known  as  'angel-fishes.'  All  are  small,  but  ex- 
cellent eating. 

CORAL  ISLAND  AND  CORAL  REEF.  An 
island  or  marine  ridge  formed  from  the  petrified 
skeletons  of  coral  potyps.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  where  the  growth  of  coral  goes 
on  M'ith  great  rapidity,  occurring  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  the  West  Indies.  The  coral 
islands  and  reefs  may  be  classed,  accoi'ding  to 
their  general  form,  into  fringing  reefs,  barrier 
reefs,  and  atolls.  Fringing  reefs  are  closely 
attached  to  the  shore  line  of  an  island  or  land 
mass  and  extend  outward  as  a  submarine  plat- 
form. Barrier  reefs  lie  at  some  distance  from  the 
land,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  a 
shallow  lagoon  of  salt  water.  Usually  some 
parts  of  the  barrier  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  as  islets  which  support  a  scanty  vegetation, 
while  the  position  of  the  submerged  reef  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  breakers.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  type  is  the  Great  Britain  Beef 
of  Australia.  1250  miles  long,  lying  ofT  the  east 
coast  of  Queensland.  AtoUs  (q.v.)  are  of  rude 
circular  form,  inclosing  a  lagoon,  but  without  any 
visible  land  to  which  the  reefs  are  attached.  Their 
jiresence  is  made  known  by  a  girdle  of  breakers 
and  by  wave-formed  islets  on  wliich  the  cocoanut- 
palm  and  a  few  other  tropical  plants  gi'ow.  The 
central  lagoon  of  placid,  transparent  water  is 
usually  less  than  300  feet  dee]),  and  when  there 
are  passages  through  the  reef  it  constitutes  a 
safe  harbor  for  ships.  Soundings  have  shown 
that  the  slope  of  the  bottom  is  gentle  in  the  in- 
terior, but  very  steep  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
reef,  indeed  being  sometimes  almost  perpendicular. 
The  Pelew  Islands  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
the  Low  Archipelago  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Laccadive  and  Maldive  island  groups  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  exhibit  many  examples  of  atolls. 

Formation  of  Reefs.  The  great  masses  of 
coral  rock  have  been  built  up  by  the  continuous 
growth  of  various  genera  and  species  of  corals, 
which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the 
sea-water.     The  coral  polyps  flourish  only  under 


certain  conditions;  their  growth  re<iuires  clear, 
warm,  salt  water,  an  abundance  of  food,  and  a 
water-depth  of  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms. 
Tliey  cannot  live  in  muddy  or  brackish  water,  or 
in  regions  where  the  mean  temperature  for  any 
month  falls  below  fiS"  F.  The  jxjlyp  also  does 
not  grow  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  tides.  As 
to  the  rate  of  growth  of  coral  many  observations 
and  estimates  have  been  made.  Some  species 
build  up  a  reef  as  rapidly  as  three  inches  per 
year,  others  increase  less  than  one  inch  in  the 
same  time.  Alexander  Agassiz  estimates  that  the 
corals  on  the  Florida  coasts  would  construct  a. 
reef  from  the  depth  of  seven  fathoms  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  period  of  from  1000  to  1200  years. 

L'nder  the  special  conditions  necessary'  for  the 
growth  of  coral  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  dis- 
cover by  what  means  the  reefs  and  atolls  have 
been  formed,  that  often  rise  from  depths  of  sev- 
eral hundred  and  even  of  thousands  of  feet.  Dar- 
win, who  recognized  the  fact  that  shallow  water 
was  necessary  for  the  living  polyp,  inferred  that 
the  sites  of  the  reefs  must  have  undergone  a  grad- 
ual subsidence,  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  the 
reef  upward.  According  to  his  theory,  the  colo- 
nies of  polyps  first  settled  along  the  shores  of  an 


Fig.  1. 

island,  where  after  a  time  a  fringing  reef  would  be 
formed  ( Fig.  1 ) .  Then  if  the  ocean  floor  sub- 
sided at  a  sufficiently  slow  rate  to  permit  the 
growth  of  the  coral  to  be  continued  on  the  out- 
ward side  of  the  reef,  the  water-channel  would 
gradually  widen  and  deepen  and  a  barrier  reef 
(Fig.  2)"   would  be  formed,  which,  after  a  long 


Fig.  2. 

interval,  upon  the  submergence  of  the  entire  is- 
land, would  give  way  to  an  atoll  ( Fig.  3 ) .     This 


Fig.  3. 

simple  explanation,  first  advanced  by  Darwin  in 
1835  and  afterwards  elaborated  by  J.  D.  Dana, 
found  wide  acceptance  among  geologists.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  in  certain  cases 
the  theory  of  submergence  did  not  conform  with 
the  actual  conditions.  Semper,  in  18(18,  directed 
attention  to  the  Pelew  Islands,  where  the  sea 
floor  and  the  reefs  built  thereon  have  actually 
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undergone  elevation.  Later,  ilurray  pursued  llie 
study  of  the  question  still  furtlier  and  \\as  able 
to  siiow  that  reefs  do  not  necessarily  require  a 
sinking  shore  for  their  formation,  but  they  may 
•>ro\v  on  a  stable  foundation  such  as  a  submarine 
bank,  raised  to  near  sea-level  by  accumulation  of 
fossil  organisms,  or  the  slopes  of  a  volcanic  island. 
After  becoming  established  in  such  localities  the 
corals  continue  their  growth  outward,  and  at  the 
same  time  wave-action  washes  down  debris  from 
the  reef  to  the  bottom,  forming  a  platform  for 
their  further  activity.  In  case  the  original  foun- 
dation was  above  sea-level  the  projecting  portion 
may  have  been  cut  down  by  breakers.  The  solvent 
action  of  water  would  remove  the  dead  coral  from 
the  interior  of  the  reef  and  thus  excavate  a  basin 
to  be  occupied  by  the  lagoon.  Both  theories  of 
reef-building  are  probably  to  be  accepted  as  valid, 
and  each  must  be  tested  by  actual  conditions 
before  its  application  in  any  particular  instance 
can  be  determined. 

BiDLiOGRAPiiy.  Darwin,  Tlic  tStrticture  and 
Distribution  of  Coral  Islands  (Xew  York,  1891)  ; 
Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands  (New  York, 
1890)  ;  Agassiz,  A  Visit  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
of  Australia  in  the  Steamer  Croydon,  in  iSOG 
(Cambridge,  llass.,  1898)  :  Murray,  "On  Coral 
lleefs  and  Other  Carbonate  of  Lime  Formations 
in  Modern  Seas,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinhiiryh.  vol.  xvii.  ( Kdinburgh,  1891)  ; 
Murray,  '"On  the  Structure  and  Origin  of  Coral 
Keefs  and  Islands,"  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  vol,  X.  (Edinburgh,  1880)  ; 
Agassiz  and  Pourtal&s,  Monograph  of  the  Corals 
of  Florida  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1871)  ;  Heilprin, 
The  Bermuda  Islands  (Philadelphia,  1889). 
See  Atoll;  Cokal. 

COR'ALLI'NJE,   or  COR'ALLINE   ALGJE 

(Lat.  noni.  pi.  fem.  of  conilliiius.  made  of  coral, 
fiom  coralhmt,  corallius,  coral),  A  group  of 
red  algte  ( Rhodophycefe,  q.v.),  distinguished  by 
the  calcareous  incrustations  secreted  by  the  thal- 
lus.  The  thallus  is  branching,  usually  articu- 
lated, and,  with  its  limestone  deposits,  forms 
stony  masses  like  those  of  the  branching  corals 
with  which  they  are  often  associated.  Corallinie 
are  important  rock-making  organisms  in  some 
formations,  especially  of  Tertiary  age,  such  as 
the  granular  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin,  the 
lower  Eocene  of  AriSge,  and  the  nunnnulitic  lime- 
stone of  the  Alps.  The  genus  Corallina  itself, 
now  abundant,  was  rare  during  Tertiary  time, 
Lithothamnium,  however,  appeared  in  Jurassic 
time,  extending  through  the  Cretaceous,  was  very 
abundant  dtiring  the  Tertiary,  and  has  jiersisted 
to  the  present  era  with  little  change  of  its  char- 
acters. Consult:  Giimbel,  "Die  sogennanten  Nulli- 
poren,  etc,"  Abhandhingen  der  koniglich  bayer- 
ischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii. 
(Miinehen,  1874)  ;  Unger,  "Beitrag  zur  naheren 
Kentniss  des  Leithakalkes,"  Denkschriften  der 
Kaiserlich-ktiniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften CM  IVioi,  vol.  xiv.  (Vienna,  18.58)  ;  Zit- 
tel  and  Schimper,  Traite  de  palfontologie,  part 
ii.,  Palcophylologie  (Paris,  1891).     See  Alg.e. 

CORAL  SEA  (so  named  from  its  numerous 
reefs).  A  section  of  the  Pacific,  stretching  be- 
tween Australia  on  the  west  and  the  New  Heb- 
rides on  the  east  (Map:  Australasia,  G  4) .  Sound- 
ings in  1874  gave  an  extreme  depth  of  14,700  feet. 

CORAL-SNAKE.  A  poisonous  serpent  of  the 
genus  Elaps,  common  in  tropical  America,  and 


also  represented  in  Africa,  so  called  because 
coral-red  is  its  prevailing  color.  There  are  many 
species,  each  nuuked  by  some  difl'erent  arrange- 
ment of  black  and  yellow  rings;  the  epidermis  is 
also  iridescent,  probably  due  to  laminations  on 
the  scales,  and  no  more  beautiful  snakes  exist. 
(See     Plate     with     article     Snake.)       All     are 
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small,  of  terrestrial  habits,  and  provided  with  a 
poison  apparatus  sufficient  for  the  killingof  small 
animals  and  birds,  but  rarelj-  fatal  to  man.  A 
representative  species  (Elaps  fulvius)  is  well 
l-;nown  from  Mexico  to  South  Carolina,  and  com- 
mon in  Florida,  as  the  'coral-snake,'  'American 
col)ra,'  'garter-snake,'  and  'harlequin;'  it  is  the 
only  jjoisonous  snake,  not  crotaline,  in  the  United 
States,  and,  though  small  and  gentle,  is  not  safe 
to  handle.  Consult:  Report  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  (Washington.  1893),  and  ilales 
and  Urich,  "Serpents  of  Trinidad;"  in  Proceedings 
Zoological   Society   of  London    (London,    1894). 

See  CvLINnEK-SNAKE. 

CO'RAM,  TnoM.\s  (c.l66S-1751).  An  Eng- 
lish philauthroi)ist,  born  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset- 
shire. His  father  was  a  merchant  captain  and 
he  was  probably  a  shipwright  by  profession.  He 
lived  some  time  in  Taunton.  Mass.  (c.1094- 
c.l71fl),  and  then  settled  in  London  about  1720. 
He  was  constantly  interested  in  philanthropic 
schemes,,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  was  accomplished  after 
manv  .vears  of  struggle.  The  institution  was 
opened  in  Hatton  Garden  in  1741,  Coram wasalso 
a  promoter  of  the  English  settlements  in  Cieorgia 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  later  life  he  lost  most  of 
his  fortune,  and  at  his  death  was  in  possession 
of  an  annuit.v  from  the  Government.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cha])el  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
One  of  Hogarth's  best  )>ortraits  is  tluit  of  Coram, 
which  has  hung  in  the  hospital  since  its  presenta- 
tion by  the  painter  (1740). 

CORAM'BIS.  In  Sliakespeare's  Hamlet,  the 
name  given  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1603  to  the 
character  aftcriianls  called  Polonius. 

CORANACH,  kor'a-nak,  CORONACH,  COR- 
ANICH,  or  CRONACH  (Gael..  Ir.  coranach, 
from  Gael.,  Ir.  camh,  with  +  CJael.  ranaieh,  a 
crving,  from  ran,  to  cry  out ) .  A  funeral  dirge, 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
Celts.  "The  cries  (coranich)  are  called  by  the 
Irish  the  ulagohne  and  hululu,  two  words  ex- 
tremely expressive  of  the  sound  uttered  on  these 
occasions  (funerals)  :  and  being  of  Celtic  stock, 
etymologists  would  swear  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
olohmgon  of  the  Greek,  and  nlulatus  of  the 
Latins." — Pennant's  Tour. 

The  coranach  Seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Irish  caoine,  generally  written  and  pronounced 
keen,  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  "according  to  certain 
loud  and  mournful  notes  and  verses,"  wherein  the 
pedigree,  property,  the  good  and  great  deeds  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are  re- 
counted, in  order  to  excite  sorrow  or  revenge  in 
the  hearers,  and  to  show  them  the  loss  they  have 
sustained. 
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CORBIE  STEPS. 


The  -woTd.  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
authors: 

"Cryand  for  you  the  cairfull  corrinoch." 

hir  D.  Lindsay. 
"Cryand  the  i-orynoeh  on  hie." 

Hattlenfnnrluw. 
"Be  he  the  correnoch  had  done  shout.'* 

DmiUnr, 

The  coranacli  lias  long  since  fallen  into  disuse 
among  the  Highlanders.  The  funeral  lament  per- 
formed on  the  bagpipes,  which  may  l)e  considered 
as  an  instrumental  coranacli,  lingered  on  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century. 

For  specimens  of  the  coranach  see  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  accompanying 
notes;  Crofton  Croker's  Researches  in  tlic  8011II1 
of  Ireland;  and  lilaelKiruod's  Magazine,  vols.  xiii. 
and  xxiii. 

COR  ANGLAIS,  kor  ax'glu'  (Fr„  English 
horn).  A  wooden  wind  instrument  of  the  double 
reed  species,  the  Ijody  of  which  was  formerly  bent 
in  the  form  of  part  of  a  circle,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  called  a  horn.  It  is  merel.y  a  large 
oboe  (called  in  German  Altoboc,  i.e.  alto  of  the 
oboe ) ,  and  is  usually  played  on  by  oboe-players. 
Its  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  from  E 
or  E  flat,  fourth  line  in  the  bass,  to  B  flat  above 
the  treble  stafl'.  It  is  a  transposing  instrument, 
and  music  for  it  is  ^\ritten  a  fifth  above  its 
real  tones.  Also  the  name  of  an  eight-foot  organ 
stop  occasionally  used  in  French  and  English 
pipe  organs.     For  illustration,  see  Music.\L  In- 

STKUMEXTS. 

COBATO,  ko-ra'to.  A  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Province  of  Bari  delle  Puglie,  situated  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bari  (llap:  Italy,  L  6). 
Xot  far  from  Corato  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castel 
del  ilonte,  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
in  which  the  sons  of  ^lanfred  (q.v.)  were  im- 
prisoned. The  town  carries  on  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  leather,  the'  surrounding  country  being  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  A  good  deal  of  tartar  is 
manufactured  here.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881,  30.552;  in  1901,  41,573. 

CORAY,  ko-ra',  CORAIS,  or  KORAIS,  Ad- 

AMAXTio.s  (1748-1833).  A  Greek  classical 
scholar  and  patriot.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Smyrna.  He  engaged  in  trade  in  Am- 
sterdam, but  in  1782  went  to  Montpellier  to 
study  medicine  and.  natural  history.  In  1788  he 
settled  in  Paris.  Coray  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attempt  to  revive  modern  Greek  literature,  and 
his  political  tracts  did  much  to  arouse  the 
Greeks  to  a  successful  revolt  against  Turkish 
rule.  Of  his  classical  works  the  most  im- 
jiortant  is  his  edition  of  Ileliodorus's  romance, 
Efliiojiinn  nistories,  his  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  editions  of 
XcTiophon's  ilemorahUln,  Plato's  Goryias,  and 
Stralio.  His  work,  Aincta,  on  mi'lanfics  sur  la 
littcralnre  grecqiie  moderne  (1828-35),  did  much 
to  elevate  the  Greek  vernacular  to  a  literary 
language.  Consult  his  Autobiography  in  Greek 
(Paris,  1833)  and  a  Latin  translation  by 
Schultze  (Liegnitz,  1834)  ;  also  Sinner,  Life  and 
^Vol■l:s  of  Kara  is  (Zurich,  1837)  :  and  By  water, 
in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1881). 

COR'BAN  (Heb.  qorhan,  offering,  from  i/arnh, 
to  draw  near,  to  offer).  A  term  used  by  the 
Jews  to  denote  anvthina  devoted  to  the  Deifv. 


In  the  Prie.stly  Code  it  is  the  regular  word 
tor  an  oU'ering  to  God  of  any  kind.  Such  an 
object  was  necessarily  sacred  and  cimld  not 
be  applied  to  profane  use.  So  the  wind  came  to 
lie  a  general  exjiression  of  |ir(iliil>itioii  and  was 
used  when  there  was  no  intentiim  of  devoting  a 
thing  to  God,  Certain  of  the  schools  held  that 
the  mere  pronunciation  of  it,  however  rashly, 
constituted  a  vow.  Hence  it  became  a  convenient 
makeshift  to  avoid  a  distasteful  duty.  Thus  a 
son  might  say  his  money  or  other  property  was 
corban  and  so  escape  the  obligation  to  use  it  for 
the  support  or  need  of  a  parent.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  rebuked  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark 
vii.  11.). 

CORBEIL,  kor'bfi'y'  (Lat.  CorbuUnum).  A 
town  in  tlie  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France, 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  Essonne  with  the  Seine, 
18  miles  south-southeast  of  Paris  (Map:  France, 
J  3).  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  powerful  countship.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1418, 
by  the  Huguenots  in  loti2.  and  b.v  Alexander  Far- 
nese  in  1590,  The  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Spire 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  town 
has  Hour-mills,  print-works,  cotton-factories,  and 
manufactures  of  watches,  clocks,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  9302, 

COR'BEL  (OF,  corbel,  Ft.  corhcau,  basket, 
from  Lat.  corbis,  basket).  A  bracket  projecting 
from  a  wall  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  it, 
so  as  to  receive  and  support  any  sujierincumbent 
weight.  In  France  it  is  not  a  corbel  unless  it 
has  parallel  sides  and  projects  more  than  its 
height,  but  the  English  usage  is  more  general 
and  includes  those  slight  projections,  called  in 
French  culs-de-lainpe,  from  which  vaulting-ribs 
or  moldings  spring  when  they  do  not  rise  from 
the  floor.     See  Bk.^cket:  Cantilevek;  Console. 

COR'BENIC.  Tlie  name  of  a  stronghold 
erected  by  Galafres  after  his  conversion  as  a 
shrine  for  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  called  also  the 
Palace  of  Adventure,  and  in  it  Galafres,  chris- 
tened Alphasan,  is  stabbed  to  death, 

COB'BETT,  Julian  Stafford  (1854—),  An 
English  lawyer  born  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  He  became  counsel 
of  the  Xavy  in  1901.  In  addition  to  monographs 
on  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  English  celebri- 
ties, in  the  work  entitled,  Eiiijlish  Men  of  Action, 
he  wrote  the  popular  romances.  The  Fall 
of  Asr/ard  (1880);  For  God  and  Gold  (1887); 
Kophetua  XIII.  ( 1809)  ;  and  .1  Business  in  Great 
Waters  (1895), 

CORBIE,  kor'be'.  A  town  in  the  Department 
of  La  Somme,  France,  formerly  a  fortress,  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Amiens.  It  has  cotton 
and  woolen  factories.  Population,  in  1901,  4133. 
Corbie  owes  its  fame  to  the  Benedictine  abbey 
founded  here  in  062  by  Queen  Balthilde.  The 
Abbot  enjoyed  the  title  of  Earl  and  a  munificent 
income.  Of  the  abbey,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Pierre  alone  remains.  The  banished  King  Desi- 
derius  was  sent  here  by  Charlemagne  in  774. 
Corvei    (q.v. )    owes  its  origin  to  Corbie. 

CORBIE  STEPS,  CORBEL  STEPS,  or 
CROW  STEPS  (a  Scotch  corruption  of  corbel 
slcjjs,  from  OF.  corbel,  corbel,  but  confused  by 
po|)ular  etymology  with  Scotch  corbie,  crow, 
from  ME.,  OF.  corbin,  Lat.  corvinus,  crow,  and 
supposed  to  mean  steps  for  crows) .  In  archi- 
tecture, the  succession  of  steps  with  which  the 
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gables  of  old  houses  are  everywhere  ornamented 
in  Scotland.  This  gable  ornament  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Scotland  and  France,  but  is  met  with 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  all  over  Germany, 
where  it  is  even  more  characteristic  and  general, 
especially  in  the  brick  architecture  of  North  Ger- 
many— both   of  chiax-hes  and  of  houses. 

COR'BIN",  Henry  Clark  (1842—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Clermount  County,  Ohio.  In 
18G2  he  entered  the  V'nion  Army  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  Volunteers,  but  in  the 
following  month  was  ti'ansferred  to  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Kegiment.  He  was  major  of  the  Fourteenth 
United  States  colored  troops  in  1803.  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1804,  and  colonel  in  1S05,  and  re- 
mained with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  In  1860  he  entered 
the  regular  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  and  became  captain  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Infantry  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  1". 
S.  A.,  for  gallantry  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  respectively  ( 1807  ) .  Subsequently 
he  was  engaged  in  military  duty  in  the 
far  West.  He  was  appointed  major  and 
assistant  adjutant-general  in  1880,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1880,  and  colonel  in  1896. 
After  a  term  of  service  at  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office  in  Washington,  and  on  Governor's 
Island  as  chief  of  staff  in  the  Depai-fment  of  the 
East,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army  in  1894.  During  the  war  in  Cuba  he  was 
involved  in  the  criticism  of  the  War  Department, 
but  in  tlie  reorganization  of  the  army  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  displayed  industry  and  abil- 
ity, and  in  1900  he  was,  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, promoted  major-general  and  adjutant- 
general,  "this  grade  to  c.\pire  with  the  termina- 
tion of  office  of  the  present  inciuubent." 

CORBOULD,  kor'bold,  Edw.a.ud  He.nry  (1815 

) .      An    English    painter,     born     in     London. 

When  only  nineteen  he  painted  "Tlie  Fall  of  Phae- 
thon  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun."  for  which  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Since  then  lie  has  ]iroduced  a  great  number  of 
large  pictures.  In  1851  he  was  ajipointed  instruc- 
tor of  historical  painting  to  tlic  royal  family, 
and  as  such  he  continued  rmtil  1872.  He  excels 
in  pageants  and  chivalric  subjects.  Some  of  his 
well-known  pictures  are  ''Greek  Chariot-Race," 
"Lady  Godiva,"  "HSloise,"  and  "Canterbury  Pil- 
grims." 

COR'BULO,  Gn.1!us  Domitius  (  ?-c.67  A.n,). 
A  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and  Nero ; 
brother  of  Ca^sonia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  He  eommanded  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Partliians  \nider  Tiridates,  but  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  Upon  hearing  the  Emperor's  or- 
ders, Corhulo  committed  suicide.  His  account  of 
his  experience  in  Asia,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
Elder  Pliny,  has  been  lost. 

CORCHORUS,  kor'ko-rus  (Neo-Lat.,from  6k. 
KbpXopot,  lorclioros,  a  wild  plant  of  bitter  taste) . 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Tiliaceae, 
containing  about  thirty  species,  both  slirubby  and 
herbaceous,  uativcs  of  the  warm  part,s  of  the 
globe.  Corvhorvs  olitoriiis  is  widely  diffused  in 
tropical  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  introduced  into  America. 
It  is   an   annual,   with   a  smooth,  more   or  less 


liranching  stem,  varying  in  height  from  2  to  1-t 
feet  or  upward,  according  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  has  smooth,  stalked,  alternate,  ov.al,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  yellow  tlowers,  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs.  It  is  much  used  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  is  called  .Tews'  mallow,  from  being  much  cul- 
tivated by  .lews  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  It  is  still  more  valuable  for  the  fibre  of 
its  inner  bark,  as  is  also  Curchunis  caijsuhii-is,  a 
species  very  similar,  but  distinguished  by  its 
capsule,  which  is  short,  glo1)ular,  aiul  wrinkled  in 
Corchoriis  cnpsularis,  and  elongated  and  slender 
in  Corcliorus  olitorius.  Both  are  much  cultivated 
ia  India,  yielding  the  greater  part  of  the  jute 
(q.v.)  of  commerce,  and  of  the  fil^re  emi)loyed  in 
making  gunny  bags  (q.v.).  Corcliorus  capsuhiris, 
being  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  is  some- 
times called  Cliinese  hemp.  Corcliorus  silrjuosiis 
is  a  small  American  shrub,  occurring  from  tlie 
West  Indies  southward.  It  is  of  little  value.  In 
Panama  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  used  instead 
of  tea. 

COR'CORAN,  Michael  (1827-63).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Carrowkeel, 
Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1849, 
enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Ljion  his  exchange,  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  1802,  and 
organized  the  Corcoran  Legion,  which  in  1863 
checked  the  Confederate  advance  on  Norfolk  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  died  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

CORCORAN,  WiLLiAji  WiLsox  (1798-1888). 
An  American  financier  and  philanthropist,  Ixirn 
in  Georgetown.  D.  C.  He  studied  for  a  time  at 
Georgetown  College ;  became  an  exchange  broker 
in  Washington,  and  in  1840  formed  a  partnership 
with  George  W.  Riggs.  At  the  time  of  the  !Mexi- 
can  War  he  took  a  large  part  of  the  Government 
loans,  and  financiered  them  so  skillfully  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  he 
used  with  lilierality  and  munificence.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Louise  Home  for  impoverished 
gentlewomen,  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  at  George- 
town, and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  made 
many  lilieral  gifts  to  colleges  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. 

CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY.  A  collection 
of  works  of  art,  presented  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  heavily  endowed  by  William 
Wilson  Corcoran.  The  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  in  Neo-Greek  style,  in  which  it  is  now 
lodged,  was  erected  by  Ernest  Flagg  in  1894-97. 
Besides  the  collections  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  ceramics,  the  building  contains  a  school  of 
art.  Among  the  sculptures  the  famous  "Greek 
Slave,"  by  Powers,  and  the  "Last  Days  of  Na- 
poleon L,"  by  Vela,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

CORCOVODA,  kor'kA-vcVDa  (probably  Peru- 
vian in  origin).  A  crane-like  bird  (Psophia  Irii- 
coptcra)  of  Peru  and  the  upper  Amazon,  closely 
related  to  the  trumpeter  (q.v.).  It  is  domesti- 
cated and  has  some  curious  and  friendly  habits, 
described  at  length  in  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  Bulletin,  vol.  ii.  (New  York, 
1887-90). 

CORCY'RA.     See  Corfu. 

COR'DA,  AxT.rsT  .Josef  (1809-49).  An  Aus- 
trian botanist,  born  in  Reichenberg.  Bohemia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  published  his  Monographia 
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Shizospcrmarum  et  Ilepaticoruii),  and  in  1S34 
■was  made  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Jluscum  in 
Prague.  In  1S47  lie  came  to  Texas,  wliere  lie  car- 
ried out  many  interesting  observations  and  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  valuable  botanic  speci- 
mens; but  on  his  voyage  home,  in  1849,  he  was 
shipwrecked  and  di"owncd.  His  published  works 
include,  besides  the  Moiiorjrapliiu  already  men- 
tioned, the  following:  Icoiws  Funijorum  Hiiciis- 
que  Cogiiitorum  (ti  vols.,  1837-54)  ;  Pnichljlora 
ruropiiischcr  HchimmeUjilduniicn  (1830);  and 
Bcitriii/c  .;»/•  Flora  der  Voncelt  (1845). 

CORDAGE  (from  co'rl,  Fr.  conk;  ML.  conla, 
Lat.  chorda,  from  (ik.  x°P^Vt  cliordi',  string;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  luirit-ifiicx,  inspector  of  entrails, 
Icel.  fforn,  0HC4.  garni,  entrails,  Lith.  zania,  Skt. 
him,  intestine,  also  Icel.,  OHG.  gam,  Ger.  Clam, 
xVS.  gcam,  Engl.  yarn).  A  name  applied  chictiy 
to  the  running  rigging  of  a  ship  and  to  the  rope 
of  which  the  rigging  is  made.  See  Rigging; 
Rope. 

CORDAITES,  kor'da-i'tez  (Xeo-Lat.  nom. 
\i\.,  named  in  honor  of  A.  J.  Corda).  A  genus 
of  fossil  plants,  of  the  family  Cordaitie,  that 
shows  intermediate  characters  between  the 
conifers  and  the  eycads.  The  genus  appeared  in 
Devonian  time,  reaching  its  maximum  during  the 
coal-measure  period,  when  it  was  an  important 
forest  tree  of  the  coal-swamp  flora,  and  declined 
during  the  Permian.  The  tree  grew  to  a 
height  of  thirty  to  fifty  -feet,  with  a 
trunk  that  branched  freely,  and  it  had  dense 
foliage  of  parallel-veined  leaves  of  lanceolate  or 
linear  form.  These  leaves  are  found  in  great 
aljundance  in  some  coal-measure  shales,  where 
they  often  lie  packed  in  layers  as  do  the  fallen 
leaves  of  a  modern  forest.  In  the  Middle  Devo- 
nian of  Xew  Brunswick.  Canada,  a  fornuition  is 
called  the  'Cordaites  shale,'  liecause  of  the  number 
of  Cordaites  leaves  it  contains.  The  inflorescence 
of  Cordaites  was  separate  as  in  the  eycads,  and 
the  male  and  female  elements  were  arranged  in 
catkins  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  is  nut-like,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  the  yew  or  that  of  Cycas  revoluta  (a 
cycad),  and  has  been  described  under  the  names 
C'ardiocarpum,  Trigonocarpum,  etc.  These  fossil 
nuts  are  often  exceedingly  almndant.  The  trunk 
had  a  large  pith,  which  often  decayed  to  form  a 
cavity  of  which  the  casts,  kncjwn  as  Artesia;  and 
Sternhergia,  are  found  on  the  dumps  of  some  coal 
mines.  Tlie  wood  of  tlie  trunk,  described  partly 
as  Araucaro.xylon,  has  a  microscopic  structure 
remarkably  like  that  of  the  conifers.  Consult 
II.  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Fossil  Botany,  pp. 
104-122  (Oxford,  1801).  See  C.^kbonifebous 
System  ;  Cyc.^d.^ce.e  ;  Coxifeb.e. 

CORDAY  D'ARMONT,  kor'da'  diir'miiN', 
Marie  Anne  Charlotte  (1708-93).  The  assas- 
sin of  Maratj  generally  known  as  Ch.\rlotte 
CoRDAY.  She  was  born  at  Saint  Saturnin  in 
Xormandy.  Iler  youth,  passed  in  a  convent,  was 
spent  in  tlie  reading  of  Plutarch,  Rousseau,  Ray- 
nal.  Voltaire,  and  Corneille.  Though  she  was 
noble  liy  birth,  she  sympathized  ardently  with 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  its  early 
phases;  but  when  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
ushered  in  the  Terror,  she  swung  immediately  to 
the  opposite  pole.  She  saw  Barbaroux  (q.v. )  at 
Caen,  spoke  to  him,  and  was  convinced  that 
Ararat  and  Robespierre  were  the  enemies  of 
France.  To  the  fervent  student  of  the  classics, 
the  role  of  Brutus  seemed  a  noble  one,  and  she 


determined  to  save  the  nation  by  murder.  Telling 
lier  father  that  she  was  liound  for  ICngland,  she 
journeyed  to  Paris  (July  1,  1793),  incpiired  there 
for  the  house  of  ilarat,  pretending  to  be  the 
liearer  of  a  message,  and  bought  a  knife  on  the 
way.  Twice  delayed,  she  found  Marat  at  last 
in  his  bath,  writing  (.luly  13).  He  had  asked 
that  morning,  in  the  Ami  dii  I'euple,  for  200,000 
heads,  and  Charlotte  told  him  she  could  give 
him  those  of  the  Girondists  at  Caen.  As  ho 
was  setting  down  the  names  she  uttered,  one 
by  one,  she  drove  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  into 
his  heart;  then  she  tried  to  escape.  Marat  died 
immediately,  and  the  girl,  quickly  captured,  and 
saved  with  difficulty  from  the  mob,  was  taken 
to  prison.  Brought  to  trial  and  speedily  con- 
demned, she  died  calmly,  going,  as  she  said,  to 
join  the  divine  Brutus  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
(July  17,  1793).  Consult:  Dubois,  Charlotte 
Cord'ay  (Paris,  1838);  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday 
ct  Ics  Cirondins  (Paris,  1872). 

CORDEIRO,  kor-d:"i'e-ro,  Joao  Ricardo  ( 1836- 
82).  A  Portuguese  dramatist.  He  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  and  in  1803  became  secretary  in  the  Con- 
selho  de  Beneficencia.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
jieriodical  Futuro,  and  his  numerous  reports  on 
charitable  work  contain  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  poverty.  In  1877  he  obtained  a 
(iovernment  position  under  the  president  of  the 
^Ministry,  Luciano  de  Castro.  His  plays  include: 
Fernando  (1857)  ;  Amor  e  arte  (1800)  ;  A  socie- 
dade  elegante  (1862);  A  familia  (1869);  Os- 
paraizos  conjugaes   (1882). 

CORDEIilA.  In  Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  King,  by  whom  she 
is  disinherited  for  not  making  sufficiently  effu- 
sive protestations  of  love  for  him.  But  when  he 
is  turned  out  by  his  other  daughters,  Goneril  and 
Regan,  she  conies  to  his  rescue  with  an  army. 
She  is  taken  prisoner,  and  killed  in  prison. 

CORDELIERS,  kor'd'-lya'  (Fr.,  cord  -  wear- 
ers). The  name  given  in  France  to  the  most  aus- 
tere branch  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  on  account  of 
the  girdle  of  knotted  cord  they  wore.  After  1790 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  members  of  a  politi- 
cal club  which  assembled  in  the  abandoned  chapel 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in 
Paris.  Its  leaders  were  men  of  various  opinions, 
Danton,  Camille  Desnioulins,  ISIarat,  Hebert,  and 
the  pictui-esque  Anacharsis  C'lootz.  It  drew  its 
strength  from  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Paris, 
and  always  had  an  armed  mob  at  hand  ready  for 
insurrections.  The  members  of  the  Cordeliers 
were  the  first  to  demand  a  republic,  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  events  of  the  tenth  of 
August,  1792,  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Girondists  (q.v.).  While  the  club 
was  at  the  )ieight  of  its  influence,  Desnioulins  be- 
gan the  publication  of  his  popular  journal  Le 
\'ieux  Cordelier.  Later,  the  spirit  of  the  Cor- 
deliers became  so  violent  as  to  out-Jacobin  the 
Jacobins,  and  men  like  Danton  and  Desnioulins 
abandoned  it.  In  1704  tlie  Cordeliers  awakened 
the  enmity  of  Robes])ierre,  who  determined  to 
crush  them.  On  March  24  and  April  5  most  of 
the  leaders  were  guillotined,  and  the  club  prac- 
tically came  to  an  end.  Consult  Bougeart.  Pro- 
jet  d'organisation  des  Cordeliers    (Paris,    1870). 

CORD'ER,  FREnERiCK  (1852—).  An  English 
musician,     born     in     London.      He     studied    at 
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file  rioyal  Aciiilemy  of  Music,  London,  gained 
(he  ilt-ndi'lssohn  scholaisliip  in  1875,  and, 
after  studying  in  Cologne  under  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
returned  to  London,  and  in  LS80  became  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  His 
works  mclude  .l/o)(f  d'Arlliiii;  opera  (1877)  ;  In 
Ike  Black  /'ores/,  suite  for  orchestra  (1S7U)  ;  The 
Hrklul  (if  Tricnmiin,  canlata  (ISSti)  ;  Kumanian 
suite  for  orchestra  (1887)  ;  The  Miitslrcl's  Curse, 
declamatory  ballad,  with  orchestra  (1888),  and 
The  tiii-urd  of  Ari/iinti/r,  dramatic  cantata  ( 1889). 
With  liis  brother  Henry,  he  translated  the 
libretti  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  into  English. 
In  18!t(i  he  lectured  on  Wagner,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt, 
before  the  Royal  Academy.  He  published  a  valu- 
able theoretical  work.  The  Orchestra  and  How  to 
Write  for  It   (London  and  New  York,  189G). 

CORDE'RITJS,  or  COSDIER,  kOr'dyf/,  :Ma- 
THur.ix  ( 1479-1.'">(J4).  A  French  humanist,  author 
of  the  CoUoquia.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
teaching  children,  and  taught  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  as  one  of  his  scholars  John  Calvin,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  tlie  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessaloiiiaiis.  He  subsequently  taught  in 
Geneva.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, one  of  which.  CoHoquiorum  Seholasticorum 
lAhri  Quattiwr  ad  Pueros  ire  Latine  Sermone 
Exercendos  (15G4),  appeared  in  numerous  later 
editions  and  was  translated  into  English  and 
French. 

CORD  GRASS  (Spartina).  A  genus  of 
grasses  having  compound  spikes,  the  species  of 
which  are  found  in  wet  places,  many  of  them  in 
salt  or  brackish  tide  marshes.  Tlie  spikelets  are 
arranged  on  one  side,  and  have  only  one  perfect 
floret  and  very  tme(|ual  glumes.  The  species' are 
perennial,  rigid,  from  creeping  rootstocks,  and 
have  long,  tough  leaves,  hence  the  name  cord 
grass.  Spartina  stricta,  fotmd  in  muddy  salt- 
marshes  on  the  east  and  southeast  coasts  of 
England,  and  in  America,  although  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  habit,  is 
used  for  making  ropes,  on  account  of  the  tough- 
ness of  its  fibre.  Spartina  cvnosuroides  and  Spar- 
tina patens  are  oonimcm  in  the  L^nited  States, 
the  former  along  the  ocean  and  lake  shores  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific:  the  latter  species  is  common 
in  salt-marshes,  and  this  and  Juncus  Gerardi  fur- 
nish the  best  of  the  marsh  -  hay.  Spartina 
c\-nosuroides  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  twine  and  paper.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a  binding  grass  for  wet  banl^s, 
ditches,  etc. 

COR'DIA'NI.     See  Saxgallo. 

CORDIER,  kor'dya',  Henri  (1840—).  A 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Xew  Orleans.  He 
studied  in  France  and  England,  and  in  1869 
went  to  China,  where  he  spent  eleven  years.  He 
became  professor  of  the  Scliool  of  Political 
Science  in  Paris  in  1886,  and  professor  of  his- 
tory, geography,  aiid  Eastern  legislation  at  the 
School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages,  His 
works  include  Bihliotheca  iS'iretco,  a  bibliographi- 
cal dictionary  of  books  about  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire (1878-95):  La  Frniice  en  Chine  (1882): 
Recueil  de  vojfanes  et  dc  documents  pour  serrir 
o  Vhisioire  de  la  g^ographie  depuis  le  XIII  f^ 
sidcle  jusqu'a,  la  fin  du  XVI e  siecle  (1882-85), 
and  an  Atlas  sino-corfen    (1896). 

CORDIERE,  kor'dyar',  La  Belle  (Fr..  the 
beautiful     rope-maker) .       A    nickname    of    the 


poetess  Louise  Labf,  whose  husband  was  Perrin, 
a  rope-maker. 

CORDIERITE,  kOr'di-er-it.     See  Iolite. 

CORDILO.ERA.  A  general  term  applied  to 
the  system  of  ele\ations  that  extends  along  or 
near  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Xorth  and  South  Amer- 
ica frcim  northern  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  The 
Cordillera  of  Xorth  America  includes  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  ilexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  Xevadas,  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  several  ranges  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  The  whole  west- 
ern part  of  the  continent  traversed  by  these 
ranges  is  commonly  called  the  "Cordilleran  re- 
gion,' In  South  America  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  comprehensively  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Andes,  or  the  two  may  be  united,  i.e.,  Andean 
Cordillera,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  definite  por- 
tions of  the  Andes,  as  in  Colombia,  where  the 
three  mountain  ranges  are  known  as  the  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western  Cordilleras.  The  term, 
originally  liorrowed  from  the  Spanish,  is  being 
used  more  and  more  by  geographers  in  a  general 
sense  to  signify  an  extensive  s3'stem  of  elevations. 
See  America;  Andes;  etc. 

CORDITE  (from  cord,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  the  grains).  A  form  of  smokeless 
gunpowder  used  in  England.  It  is  composed  of 
nitroglycerin,  58  jjarts:  nitrocellulose,  37  parts; 
vaseline,  5  parts.  It  is  eolloided  by  dissolving 
the  nitrocellulose  in  a  solvent,  incorporating  the 
ingredients,  and  then  evaporating  the  solvent. 
See  ExpLcsivEs, 

C6rD0BA,  kor'do-Ba,  or  COR'DOVA,     The 

flourishing  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Argentina,  on  the  Rio  Primero,  a 
tributary  of  the  Parana  (Map:  Argentina,  E 
10).  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  120* 
feet,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built, 
except  on  the  surrounding  heights,  whicli  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  the  poorer  classes.  Tlie  city 
has  a  fine  park,  or  promenade,  and  plazas,  in  the 
principal  of  which  is  situated  the  cathedral,  an 
imposing  structure  of  composite  architecture  with 
a  fine  cupola,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  Government  palace  is  also  worth  men- 
tioning. An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Paz 
stands  in  the  plaza  of  that  name.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  the  university — 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1013,  thus  ranking  in 
age  next  to  that  of  Lima — a  national  college,  two 
seminaries,  and  an  observatory  and  meteorological 
station.  Other  features  of  Cordoba  comprise 
a  public  library,  a  well-equipped  general  hospital, 
asylums  for  orphans  and  the  poor,  etc.  The  city 
is  an  episcopal  see.  Though  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rendered  fertile  only  by  irrigation,  Cor- 
doba is  an  important  commercial  centre,  owing  to 
its  geogra])hical  position.  Live  stock,  wool,  and 
hides  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  vicinity,  and 
beds  of  calcite  are  worked.  The  city  has  some  in- 
dustrial interests,  principally  manufactures  of 
building  material,  lime,  bricks,  and  flour.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  50,000,  CSrdoba  was  founded  in 
1.573,  the  neighborhood  having  been  visited  some 
thirty  years  before  by  an  ofiicer  of  Pizarro,  and, 
after  becoming  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  rose  to 
prominence  as  an  educational  centre  and  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  .Tesviits  in  that  region.  It  suf- 
fered to  some  extent  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gles. In  1871  Cordoba  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
national  exposition  of  Argentina. 
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CORDON  (Fr.  cordon,  from  cordc,  cord).  A 
military  term  for  a  line  of  sentries,  posted  with- 
in view  of  eacli  other,  and  designed  to  prevent 
forbidden  contact  or  coniniunication  between  one 
side  of  tlie  line  thus  guarded  and  the  other. 
When  large  separate  bodies  of  troops  are  so  dis- 
posed as  practically  to  shut  iu  a  section  of  coun- 
try, they  are  sjioken  of  as  a  cordon  of  troops. 
Country  inclosed  by  a  series  or  system  of  block- 
houses, as  in  South  Africa  under  General  Kitch- 
ener I  I'JOl).  is  described  as  cordoned.  A  cordon 
instituted  to  prevent  contagion  from  an  in- 
fected place  or  district  is  a  cordon  sanitaire. 

CORDON.  A  system  of  training  by  which 
a  plant  that  is  naturally  diffusely  branched  is 
made  to  grow  as  a  single  stem  in  order  to  induce 
large  fruits.  Trees  trained  as  cordons  may  have 
one  or  two  stems  trained  horizontally  or  oblique- 
ly: if  two  stems  are  retained  these  are  carried 
horizontally  in  opposite  directions  about  18 
inches  from  the  groimd,  or  they  may  be  carried 
obliquely  and  parallel ;  the  laterals  of  such 
branches  being  kept  spurred.  Any  plant  which 
bears  its  fruit  upon  spiirs  will,  therefore,  lend 
itself  to  this  style  of  training. 

CORDON  BLEU,  kOr'dOx'  ble  (Fr.,  blue  rib- 
bon). Knights  of  the  ancient  French  Order  of 
the  Saint  Esprit,  or  Holy  Ghost,  were  so  called 
because  the  jewel  of  the  Order  was  suspended  on 
a  blue  ribbon.  In  late  times  the  term  was  de- 
graded to  mean  a  first-rate  cook.  The  cordon 
grand  is  any  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
decoration  being  suspended  by  a  broad  riblion. 

CORDOVA,  kor'dova.  or  CORDOBA,  kOr'- 
do-Bii  (Lat.  Corduba,  from  Pluenician  Kiirta- 
iuha,  Great  City).  A  city  of  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Cordova,  situated  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, 120  miles  by  rail  north  of  ^Malaga 
(Map:  Spain,  C  4).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  ex- 
ceeding 390  feet  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova.  In  appearance  the  city  is  less  char- 
acteristically Jloorish  than  might  be  supposed,  its 
aspect  being  one  rather  of  heterogeneity  arising 
from  the  conglomerate  architecture  of  various 
periods;  it  retains  but  few  marks  of  the  Saracen 
period,  and  but  faintly  recalls  the  grandeur  of  the 
former  metropolis  of  Mohammedan  Spain.  The 
streets  are  with  few  exceptions  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  gloomy.  The  finest 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  once  the  chief  mosque 
of  tlie  'Infidels,'  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  Moorish  architecture.  Together 
■with  the  court,  it  occupies  a  site  570  feet 
by  425  feet,  with  a  bell  -  tower  300  feet  in 
height.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  strong 
btittresses,  and  was  originally  both  mosque  and 
fortress.  The  interior  is  almost  a  labyrinth  of 
pillars,  for  they  number  some  850,  in  various 
styles  and  mostly  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jas- 
];er.  The  building  has  suffered  considerably 
through  the  changes  of  different  epoclis,  made  in 
the  endeavor  to  convert  the  mosque  into  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral.  A  short  distance  from  the  cathe- 
dral, to  the  south,  stands  the  marble  triumphal 
column,  erected  1705.  of  San  Rafael,  the  patron 
saint  of  Cordova.  Among  the  ^Moorish  remains 
are  the  ruined  city  walls,  part  of  the  AleAzar,  and 
the  old  bridge  of  16  arches,  730  feet  long,  con- 
necting Cordova  with  its  suburb.  Campo  de  la 
Verda.  The  bridge,  originally  built  by  the  Eo- 
mans.  was  reconstructed  on  the  same  foundations 
by  the  Saracens.     Cordova  contains  a  large  num- 


^ber  of  churches  and  convents,  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  theatre,  and  a  bull-ring.  The  educational  in- 
.stitutions  include  a  lyccum,  a  theological  sem- 
inary, a  veterinary  school,  and  a  library. 

Once  a  great  centre  of  conunerce,  Cordova  is. 
in  a  state  of  decline,  her  local  industries 
sutTering  in  the  general  stagnation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  railroad  connection  with  Seville,  Jla- 
laga,  and  !Madrid  brought  in  a  little  new  life, 
but  Cordova  is  still  a  city  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
liquors,  hats,  cloth,  silk,  and  paper,  besides  the 
ancient  silver-filigree  industry  for  wliicli  Cor- 
dova has  long  been  famous.  Iron  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity.     Population,  in  1900,  50,097. 

Cordova  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Pha-nicians,  but  was  acquired  B,c.  152  by  the 
Romans,  It  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  Spain, 
the  seat  of  a  pr.Ttor  and  a  supreme  tril)unal,  and 
a  centre  of  industry.  Taken  by  the  Goths  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  fell  in  711  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  In  756  the  city  became  the  capital 
of  an  Ommiad  realm,  which  existed  till  1031  and 
embraced  all  Jlohammedan  Spain.  This  State, 
whose  rulers  at  first  were  content  with  the  title 
of  Emir  and  finally  assumed  that  of  Caliph, 
rivaled  in  splendor  the  Eastern  Caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  From  the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth 
Cordova  was  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  According  to  Arabian 
historians  the  city  at  the  height  of  its  splendor 
contained  200,000  houses,  a  million  inhabitants, 
GOO  mosques,  80  institutions  of  learning,  and  a 
]uiblic  library  with  600,000  volumes.  Such  ac- 
counts are  doubtless  exaggerations,  but  certainly 
when  all  was  dark  over  the  rest  of  the  Occidental 
World.  Cordova  held  aloft  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion. After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  the  decline 
was  rapid:  the  city  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III. 
of  Castile  in  1236  and  never  afterwards  regained 
its  prosperity.  Cordova  was  plundered  by  the 
French  under  Dujjont  iu  1808.  It  is  noted  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Seneeas,  the  poet 
Lucan,  and  the  philosopher  Averroes. 

CdR'DOVA,  Fehjjaxdo  Fernandez  de  (1792- 
1S83).  A  Spanish  commander  and  .statesman, 
who  began  military  service  in  1810,  and  served 
in  the  wars  against  Xapoleon.  In  1841  he  was 
implicated  with  Concha  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Fspartero:  in  1847  he  was  ^Minister  of  War,  and 
afterwards  was  inspector-general  of  infantry. 
He  was  Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  1850.  In 
1853  he  was  made  general-in-chicf  of  cavalry. 
He  attempted  to  support  Isahella  in  tlie  outbreak 
of  1854.  but  when  revohition  became  success- 
ful he  fled  to  France.  He  returned  a  few  years- 
later,  and  in  1864  Xarvaez  made  him  Minister  of 
War.  In  1808,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Spanish  grandees,  he  took  part  in  the  Prim  rev- 
olution against  Isabella.  In  1870  he  was  again 
aiipointcd  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  in  1871 
he  was  made  ilinister  of  State  ad  interim  at 
^Madrid  by  King  Amadeus,  On  the  proclamation 
of  the  Eepidjlic  he  was  named  Minister  of  War. 

CdRDOVA,  Francisco  Hernandez  (e.l475- 
1526).  A  Spanish  soldier  and  explorer.  He 
accompanied  Pedrarias  to  Castilla  del  Oro,  Pan- 
ama, in  1514,  and  in  1524  was  sent  by  that  com- 
mander to  take  possession  of  Nicaragua,  ignoring- 
(he  rights  of  the  discoverer,  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila, 
.\fter  exploring  the  country  and  founding 
several    important    settlements,    he    endeavored 
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to  sever  his  allegiance  to  Pedrarias  and  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  liis  own.  Upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant,  Pe- 
drarias personally  conducted  an  army  into  Nic- 
aragua, and  after  ilefeating  Cordova  in  battle, 
ordered  his  execution. 
CORDOVA,  GoNSALVo  de.     See  Gonsalvo  de 

ColtDOVA. 

COR'DOVAN,  or  CORDTJAM.  A  species  of 
leather  jirepared  from  goat-skins  or  split  horse- 
hide,  and  used  tlirougliout  Europe  during  the 
lliddle  Ages  for  the  boots  of  the  wealth}-.  It 
■was  originally,  and  at  one  time  exclusively,  man- 
ufactured by  the  floors  of  Cordova,  and  hence  its 
name. 

CORDOVA  Y  FIGXTEROA,  e  fe'ga-ro'a, 
Pedbo  de  (1692-0.1770).  A  Chilean  historian, 
born  at  Concepcion.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1725.  In  1739,  by  order  of  President  Velasco, 
he  founded  Los  Angeles,  the  capital  of  Arau- 
oania.  About  1745  he  wrote  a  history  of  Chile 
from  the  conquest  until  1717.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Colcccion  de  historiadores  de  Chile, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  the  highest  authority 
on  the  subject. 

COR'DUROY  (probably  for  Fr.  corde  du  roi, 
King's  cord ) .  A  cotton  material  having  a  cut 
pile  like  velvet,  but  with  the  surface  ribbed.  The 
gut  or  division  which  separates  the  ribs  is  pro- 
duced by  binding  the  jule  weft  to  the  cloth.     See 

FUSTIAX. 

CORDUROY  ROAD.  A  roadway  in  marshy 
places  formed  by  laying  logs  side  by  side.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  rough  or  ribbed  surface, 
resembling  corduroy.  This  method  of  road- 
building  is  rarely  employed  now  except  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  as  in  military  operations.  It 
is  still  in  use,  however,  in  sparsely  settled 
regions  where  nothing  better  can  be  afforded. 
See  Road  ;  Roads  and  Railroads,  IMilitaky. 

COR'DTJS,  Cremutils.  A  Roman  historian, 
who  in  a.d.  25  was,  according  to  Tacitus  {An- 
iialcs  iv.,  34,  35),  accused  before  Tiberius  of 
having  praised  Coesar's  assassin,  Brutus,  and  of 
having  termed  Cassius  the  'last  of  the  Romans.' 
The  true  causa  for  this  accusation,  however,  was 
his  free  expression  of  opinion  regarding  Sejanus, 
the  influential  ministerof Tiberius  (q.v.).  Having 
pronounced  an  apolog\-,  he.  anticipating  no  favor 
from  the  Emperor,  starved  himself  to  death. 
Some  copies  of  his  works  escaped  destruction  by 
the  officials,  but  there  are  now  extant  only  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  the  Suasoricr  of  Seneca. 
Consult  Rathlef,  De  Cremutio  Cordo  (Dorpat, 
1860). 

COR'DYLINE.     See  Ti. 

CORE  (OF.  cor,  Fr.  cceiir,  from  Lat.  cor, 
heart ) .  In  masonry,  the  central  portion  of  any 
heavy  part  of  the  structure,  such  as  pier,  but- 
tress, main  wall,  etc.,  which  is  not  visible,  but  is 
covered  with  a  sheathing  or  surface  of  another 
material.  Roman  buildings  have  a  concrete  or 
rubble  core,  \:ith  a  facing  of  brick  or  coarse 
stone  construction;  sometimes  of  marble  slabs 
or  stucco.  In  media'val  structures  the  core  is 
sometimes  of  brick,  with  stone  facing. 

COREA.     See  Korea. 

COREAI;,  kiVrS-al',  Francisco.  Probably  the 
pseudonym  of  an  author  who  in  1722  published 
a  book  entitled  Voyaqe  aux  hides.  According  to 
the  statements  of  the  author,   he  was  born   in 


Cartagena,  Spain,  in  1048,  and  spent  more  than 
thirty  years  in  travel,  chiclly  in  the  Caribbean 
region  and  in  South  America.  Tlie  work  passed 
through  .several  editions,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  being  published  in  Brussels  in 
1730.  The  numerous  errors  which  it  contains 
and  the  doubts  which  have  been  cast  upon  its 
authenticity  justify  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
pseudonymous   publication. 

COREL'LI,  Arcaxgei.o  (1053-1713).  An 
eminent  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  sur- 
named  //  Diiino.  He  was  born  at  Fusignano, 
near  Bologna,  and  studied  in  Rome  under  Bas- 
sani  and  Matteo  Simonelli.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Paris  in  1072,  and  subsequently  passed 
several  years  in  Germany  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  1681  we  find  him  settled 
in  Rome,  where  he  found  a  generous  patron  in 
Cardinal  Ottol)oni,  and  soon  acquired  fame  as  a 
virtuoso,  teacher,  and  composer.  He  was  esjie- 
eially  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  tone  and 
expressive  execution,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  superior  violin  technique. 
His  compositions  rank  among  the  best  of  his 
time  and  continue  to  this  day  models  of  classical 
study  in  instrumental  music.  The  finest  and 
most  famous  among  them  are  twelve  Concerti 
gross!,  op.  6  { 1712) . 

CORELLI,  Marie  (1864—).  An  English 
novelist,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles Haekay. 
the  poet.  She  was  born  in  Italy  and  educated 
in  London  and  in  a  convent  in  France. 
A  mvisical  career  was  planned  for  her,  but 
she  early  adopted  literature  instead.  Among 
her  writings  are:  The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds 
(1880):  Thelma  (1887);  The  Sorroics  of 
Halan  (1895);  The  Miqhty  Atom  (1896); 
The  Murder  of  Delicia  (1890);  Ziska  (1897): 
Jnne  (1897);  The  Master-Christian  (1900); 
Boif    (1900);    and  Temporal  Poiccr    (1902). 

CORENTYN,  ko'ren-ten'  (Dutch  Corantyn) . 
A  river  of  Guiana,  South  America.  It  rises  on 
the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  Through- 
out its  length  it  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Map:  Guiana,  P  3). 
It  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles 
for  large  steamers,  while  light  vessels  can  ascend 
as  high  as  170  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  cataracts,  which  occur 
at  a  number  of  points  on  its  middle  and  upper 
course. 

CO'REOP'SIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kipa, 
l-oris,  bedbug  -f-  Sfis,  opsis.  appearance) .  An 
herbaceous  annual  or  perennial  plant  of  the  order 
Composita^.  nearly  all  natives  of  eastern  Xorth 
.America,  and  popularly  known  as  tick-seed,  the 
fruit  being  in  the  shape  of  a  small  tick.  It  is 
often  raised  for  its  showy  yellow  or  rose-purple 
flowers  with  yellow  or  brown  disks.  The  peren- 
nials are  grown  in  hardy  borders;  the  annuals 
in  the  garden  in  almost  any  soil.  For  illustra- 
tion see  Plate  of  Cranberry. 

CORFE  (k.-,rf)  CASTLE.  A  village  of  Dor- 
set. England,  in  the  middle  of  Purbeck  Isle  or 
Peninsula.  24  miles  east -southeast  of  Dor- 
chester (Map:  England.  D  6).  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  stone  and  marble  quarries,  and  clay- 
works  for  potteries.  Population  of  parish,  in 
1901,  1067.  A  castle,  giving  its  name  to 
the  village,  stands  on  a  neighboring  hill. 
Founded    in    the    tenth    century,    it    was    long 
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one  of  the  strongest  foi'tiesses  in  the  kingdom. 
Here  King  Edward  the  ilartyr  was  murdered 
by  his  step-motlier,  Elt'rida,  in  979,  and  King 
John,  during  his  disputes  witli  liis  barons,  Icept 
his  i-egalia  here  for  safety.  In  1G42  Lady 
Banlces  defended  the  eastle  for  six  weeks  against 
Charles  I.  It  was  dismantled  by  Fairfax  in 
1(545. 

CORFLAM'BO.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Qiieene, 
a   giant   re]iresenting  licentiousness. 

COR'FU  (Gk.  KSpKvpa,  Korkyra,  or  KipKvpa, 
Kcrkyra,  Lat.  Corci/ra } .  The  most  northerly 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  kj.v.  I .  in  latitude  39^  20' 
to  39"  nO'  y.,  longitude  19"  40'  to  20°  10'  E.  It 
has  a  length  of  about  .38  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  3  or  4  to  20  miles.  Area,  275 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1896,  90,872.  Like 
the  rest  of  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  it  is  mountainous, 
and  the  mountains  are  generally  naked  and  dry, 
the  highest  summit,  Pantokrator.  being  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys,  however, 
are  verj'  fertile,  and  yield  olive-oil,  wine,  honey, 
oranges,  figs,  etc.  Salt  is  also  pi'oduced  in  some 
quantity.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
healthful.  The  principal  town,  Corfu,  on  the 
east,  situated  on  an  elevation,  has  some  good 
streets,  and  a  fine  esplanade.  It  has  about  23,100 
inhabitants  and  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  a  Catholic 
bishop.  Tile  early  history  of  the  island  is  purely 
mythical,  as  the  later  inhabitants  identified  it 
■with  the  Homeric  Scheria  ( Ph:eacia ) .  About  B.C. 
734  the  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  colonized 
the  island,  which,  however,  soon  attained  such 
wealth  and  maritime  power  as  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence. After  the  Persian  wars,  in  which 
Oorcj'ra  took  no  part,  a  further  dispute  with  Cor- 
inth led  the  Corcyreans  to  ally  themselves  with 
Athens,  and  the  intervention  of  the  latter  city 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Internal 
dissensions  and  varying  foreign  control  marked 
the  history  of  the  island  until  it  was  taken  imder 
Koman  protection  in  B.C.  229.  During  the  greater 
])art  of  the  iliddle  Ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  later  passed  into  the 
possession  of  tlie  Venetians,  who  held  it  in  spite 
of  two  fierce  attacks  by  the  Turks,  until  1797. 
Since  that  time  Corfu  has  shared  the  fortimes  of 
the  other  Ionian  Islands.  Consult:  Kiemaim, 
Recherches  archcologirjiics  siir  les  ties  ioniennes, 
vol.  i.,  Gorfou  (Paris,  1879)  ;  and  Partsch,  Die 
Inscl  Korfu    (Gotha,  1887). 

CORI,  ko're.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Rome, 
Central  Italy.  36  miles  southeast  of  Rome  (Map: 
Italy,  G  61.  Important  to  the  antiquarian  are 
the  huge  polygonal  blocks  that  formed  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Cora — a  city  that  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Latin  League  and  that  had  for 
traditional  founder  the  'Trojan  Dardanus  or 
Coras;  also  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  and  of  a  so-called  temple  of  Hercules. 
Population  feommime),  in  1881,  6300;  in  1901, 
7363. 

CO'RIAN'DER  (Lat.  coriandrum,  Gk.KopCav. 
vov,  koriannon,  K&piov,  korion,  coriander,  pos- 
sibly from  K6pi,s,  koris,  bedbug,  referring  to  the 
emell  of  the  leaves),  Coriandrum  sativum.  An 
annual  or  biennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umbellifera;,  with  branching  stem,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  the  upper 
leaves  more  compound,  divided  into  very  narrow 
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divisions,  and  with  globo.se  fruit.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  soutli  of  Europe  and  of  the  East,  and  has 
long  been  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  It 
luis  tints  Ijccome  naturalized  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  where  its  fruit, 
eoriander-seed.  is  nuich  less  used  than  in  Ger- 
many and  some  other  European  countries.  Tlie 
whole  i)laiit,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  olVensive 
smeli,  due  to  an  essential  oil,  but  the  ripe  and 
perfectly  dry  fruit  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  ta.ste.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  carminative,  and  in  domestic 
economy  as  an  aromatic,  being  very  often  mixed 
with  bread  in  the  north  of  Europe;  spirituous 
liquors  are  Ihivored  with  it;  and  confectioners 
cover  it  with  sugar,  to  make  a  well-known  kind 
of  confection.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is  com- 
mon to  sow  coriander  and  caraway  together,  the 
coriander  yielding  a  crop  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  caraway  in  years  following.  Coriander  de- 
lights in  a  rich  soil  and  is  much  cultivated  and 
used  in  India.  It  is  little  used  in  the  United 
States. 

CORIGLIANO  CALABRO,  kO're-lya'no  ka- 
lii'bi'o.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Cosenza, 
South  Italy,  four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  "raranto 
and  85  miles  sotithwest  of  Taranto  (ilap:  Italy, 
L  8).  It  has  a  castle  and  an  aqueduct,  and 
markets  a  higli  quality  of  manna  from  tlie  ash- 
trees  of  the  surrounding  countrv.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  13,272;  in  1901,  13,320. 

COR'IN".  In  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It, 
a  shepherd  who  offers  his  services  to  Rosalind 
and  Celia  as  a  'faithful  feeder.' 

CORIN'NA  (Gk.  Kipiwa,  Koriiina) .  A 
Greek  lyric  poetess,  nicknamed  'The  Fly'  Olvla, 
Alyia ) ,  famous  alike  for  her  beauty  and  for  her 
genius.  She  was  born  at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia. 
'i'he  date  of  her  birth  is  not  known,  but  she  was 
an  elder  contemporary  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, a  rival  of  Pindar.  .Elian  and  Suidas  speak 
of  her  five  victories  over  him,  and  Pausanias 
saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture  of  her  wearing  about 
her  head  a  fillet  of  victory,  which  he  supposes 
she  gained  in  a  contest  with  her  younger  rival. 
An  anecdote  has  been  preseiwed  by  Plutareli,  re- 
lating that  when  Pindar  had  been  advised  by  her 
to  embellish  his  poems  with  mytholog}',  he  pro- 
duced a  hjann  to  Tliebes  in  which  all  Theban 
mythology  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  six  verses : 
whereupon  she  advised,  "Sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  full  sack."  Her  poems  were  all  in  the 
Boeotian  dialect.  The  fragments  are  edited  by 
Bergk,  Poctw  Lyrici  Grceci 'CLeipzig,  1900). 

CORINNA.  (1)  A  name  given  by  Dryden 
to  ^Irs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  with  whom  he  had  a 
correspondence.  She  afterwards  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Curll,  the  notorious  publisher,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  selection  of  letters  inter- 
changed between  herself  and  Dryden.  They  were 
probably  fictitious.  (2)  The  daughter  of"  Gripe 
in  Van  Brugh's  comedy  The  Confederacy. 

CORINNE,  OXr  L'lTALIE,  kS'ren'  oo  le'- 
ta'le'  (Fr.,  Corinna.  or  Italy).  The  most  im- 
portant novel  of  Madame  de  Stael,  published  in 
1807,  named  from  its  heroine,  who  pines  and  dies 
after  her  lover  proves  false. 

CORINTH  (Ok.  K6piveos,  Korinthos:  said  to 
have  been  called  in  early  times  Ephyra).  An 
ancient  city  of  Greece,  situated  at  the  south 
end  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the  northern 
division  of  Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.     Its 
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citadel  was  the  Acrocorinthns,  an  isolated  liill 
lS8(i  foot  liifih.  with  precipitous  sides,  and  com- 
manding one  of  the  finest  views  in  Greece.  At  the 
northern  foot  of  tliis  hill  lay  the  city  of  Corinth, 
on  a  broad  terrace  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  isthnins.  In  the  Homeric  epic  Ephyra  is 
mentioned  as  the  home  of  Sisyphus  and  Bellero- 
phon,  bnt  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  heroic  age,  and  appears  in 
dependence  upon  the  rulers  of  Jlycense,  with 
which  place  it  was  connected  by  a  very  early  sys- 
tem of  roads.  Discoveries  of  pre-Mvcena>an  pot- 
tery in  graves  show  that  there  was  a  settlement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus  in  very  early 
times,  but  as  yet  few  remains  of  the  Jlj-censean 
age  have  come  to  liglit.  The  growth  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  occurred  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  been  especially 
favored  by  the  development  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  west:  for  this  its  situation  with  har- 
bors on  both  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs 
gave  it  peculiar  advantages,  which  were  further 
enhanced  by  alliances  with  Samos  and  Chal- 
cis  on  Kubiva.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  Corinth  was  the  chief  trading  city  of  Greece, 
and  the  extent  of  its  trade  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  Corintliian  vases  foimd  in  Italian  graves, 
as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers. 
Among  the  colonies  founded  by  Corinth  at  this 
period  was  Syracuse.  The  government  was  a 
strict  oligarchy  under  the  leadership  of  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadae,  but  when,  early  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  Corcyra  successfully  main- 
tained her  independence  of  the  mother  city,  a 
revolution  occurred,  and  Cypselus  liecame  tyrant 
( c.(!57  B.C. ) .  Under  his  rule  and  that  of  his 
son.  Periander.  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in- 
creased, Corcyra  and  Epidaurus  were  reduced, 
and  the  establishment  of  Potidsea  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  .Egean  gave  Corinth  a  share 
in  the  rich  trade  of  ilacedon  and  Thrace.  About 
B.C.  .582  the  tyrants  were  overthrown,  and  a 
moderate  oligarchy  established,  which  seems  to 
have  remained  as  the  usual  form  of  government, 
though  occasionally  interrupted  by  democratic 
revolutions.  Like  the  other  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus (except  Argos),  Corinth  became  a  member 
of  the  Lacedemonian  League,  and  played  her 
part  in  the  Persian  wars.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  Athenian  power  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  conmiercial  interests  of  Corinth,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  city  active  in  promoting  the 
Pelotionnesian  War.  After  the  fall  of  Athens, 
the  Corinthians  became  jealous  of  the  Spartan 
rule,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Thebes  and 
Athens,  which  led  in  B.C.  395  to  the  Corinthian 
War.  Later,  Corinth  returned  to  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  supported  the  city  in  the  war 
waged  with  the  Thebans  imder  Epaminondas. 
Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Chieronea  (b.c. 
3.38).  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  held  it  until  B.C.  196,'  with  the  exception 
of  B.C.  242  to  B.C.  223,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Aratus  for  the  Achaean  League.  When  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  by  the  Romans, 
Corinth  was  restored  to  the  Achjean  League. 
Having  become  the  centre  of  the  last  uprising  of 
Cfreece  against  the  "Roman  power,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  (b.c.  146)  by  L.  ilumniius,  the  Roman 
general,  and  for  a  whole  century  it  continued  in 
ruins.  In  b,c.  46  Julius  Ca-sar  rebuilt  it.  and  it 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Province  of  Achaia ;  and  although  it  never  again 


attained  its  early  importance,  it  became  both 
jirosperous  and  powerful.  Saint  Paul  planted  a, 
Cliristian  church  here,  to  which  he  addressed 
two  epistles.  In  a.d.  1458  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians  in  1087,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks 
in  1715,  who  held  it  till  1823.  Reduced  to  ashes 
ill  tlie  Revolutionary  War,  and  again  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1858,  Corinth  is  now 
rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  position  on  the  shore 
of  the  CJulf  of  Corinth.  Ancient  Corinth  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  having  a  circuit  of  about  four 
and  one-half  miles,  or,  including  the  Acrocorin- 
thus, of  eight  miles.  It  had  two  harbors — 
Lechwnm.  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (q.v. ) ,  and  Cen- 
chrcw.on  theSaronicCiulf, opcninginto  the.Egean. 
The  former  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Cor- 
inth made  it  the  seat  of  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
Besides  the  sea  deities  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite, 
Aphrodite  claimed  a  large  share  in  the  religion 
of  the  city,  and  her  temple  alone  is  said  to  have 
had  1000  courtesans  as  sacred  slaves.  The  Co- 
rinthian lietcerrE  were  famous  throughout  Greece. 
In  the  earlier  jieriod  Corinth  was  famous  for  it» 
work  in  clay  and  bronze,  and  even  in  later  times 
'Corinthian  bronze'  was  almost  as  precious  as 
gold.  Though  devoted  to  art,  and  filled  with 
costly  paintings  and  statues  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  by  ]\Iummius,  the  city  does  not  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  either  art  or  literature,  and 
but  few  Corinthians  except  Periander  and  Ti- 
moleon  appear  among  the  famous  names  of 
Greece.  Before  1896  the  chief  remains  of  an- 
cient Corinth  were  the  foundations  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus and  the  seven  columns  of  a  very  early 
Doric  temple,  probably  of  the  time  of  Periander. 
In  1896  excavations  were  begun  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  studies  at  Athens,  and  al- 
though few  works  of  art  or  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  the  discoveries  have  furnished  a  sure 
basis  for  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  of 
which  the  traveler  Pausanias  (q.v.)  gives  a  de- 
tailed description.  The  chief  sites  determined 
are  the  Theatre,  the  Fountains  of  Pirene  and 
GJlauce.  the  road  to  Lech^uni,  the  Propylica,  and 
the  Agora  to  which  it  led,  and  the  identification 
of  the  old  temple  with  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
The  mediaeval  walls  are  still  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  Consult:  E.  Curtius,  Peloponnesos 
(Gotha,  1851-52)  ;  Wilish,  Bcitriige  zur  inneren 
GeschicJite  des  alien  Korinth  (Zittau.  1887)  ;  id., 
OeschicMe  Korinths  von  den  PeiserkricgcH  bis 
zum  dreissigjiihriffen  Frieden  (Zittau,  1896)  ; 
these  pamphlets  contain  also  a  liibliography  of 
Corinthian  history.  The  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can excavations  are  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archceology,  2d  series,  vol.  i.,  et  seq. 
(New  York,  1897),  a  popular  account  by  Direc- 
tor Richardson,  in  the  Century  Maga::ine  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  and  by  Coolev  in  Records  of  the 
Past,!.  (Washington,  1902)." 

CORINTH,  or  New  Cokinth.  An  episcopal 
city  and  seaport  of  Greece,  situated  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  the  ancient  city  (q.v.) 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Corinth  Canal  (Map: 
Greece.  D  4).  Corinth  is  about  55  miles  west 
of  Athens.  The  town  was  founded  in  1858  after 
the  destruction  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Corinth  by 
an  earthquake.  It  is  wholly  a  modern  town  and 
has  wide  streets.     It  is  connected  liy  rail  with 
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Athens,  Patras,  and  Argos.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bor. There  are  a  custom-house  and  a  gj'mna- 
sium.  It  has  been  prospering  since  tlie  Corinth 
Ship  Canal  was  opened  in  1893.  Aniouf;  its  ex- 
ports are  oil.  honey,  silk,  corn,  and  currants.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  nomarehy  of  Corinth,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  5000. 

CORINTH.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Alcorn 
County,  Miss.,  near  the  Tennessee  border,  90 
miles  east-southeast  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroads  (Map:  Mississippi,  J  1).  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  2111;  in  1900,  .3661. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Corinth, 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and.  Ohio 
Eailroad  running  north  and  south,  and  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  running  east  and  west, 
became  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance.  It 
■was  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  imme- 
diately after  tlie  battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6,  7, 
1862)  General  Beauregard  with  50,000  men  re- 
treated thither,  followed  by  General  Ilallcck  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  over  100,000  men.  Halleck 
advanced  with  great  caution,  being  more  than  a 
month  in  covering  a  distance  of  only  23  miles, 
and  when  he  approached  Corinth,  Beauregard, 
after  slight  skirmishes,  quietly  evacuatc<l  the 
place  during  the  night  of  May  29th,  Halleck 
taking  possession  the  following  day.  On  October 
3.  4,  1862.  a  force  of  22,000  Confederates  under 
Generals  Van  Dom  and  Price  attempted  to  re- 
capture the  place,  then  defended  by  General 
Rosecrans  with  20.000  troops.  But  the  assail- 
ants, notwithstanding  the  heroic  valor  displayed, 
v;ere  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  Union  loss 
was  315  killed,  1812  wounded,  and  232  missing, 
while  that  of  the  Confederates  (estimated)  was 
592  killed,  nearly  2000  wounded,  and  2225  pris- 
oners. 

CORINTH,  Gulf  of,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
An  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  extending  from 
west  to  east  through  the  centre  of  Greece,  and 
dividing  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  northern 
mainland.  The  outer  portion  extends  from  the 
promontory  of  Araxus  (now  Kalogria)  in  Achoea 
to  the  narrow  strait  (  P4  miles)  between  Rhion 
and  Antirrhion  (south  and  north  shores),  the 
inner  from  this  point  to  the  isthmus,  a  distance 
of  about  SO  miles.  The  gulf  has  the  appearance 
of  an  inland  lake,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably 
attractive,  since  the  shores  show  striking  con- 
trasts of  rocky  promontories  and  fertile  plains, 
while  the  background  is  everywhere  marked  by 
lofty  mountains.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  from  the  Saronie 
Gulf,  and  unites  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  main- 
land, is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (see  Isth- 
mus). It  is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  about 
four  miles  in  width  at  its  northern  extremity, 
near  Mount  Gcraneion.  In  ancient  times  a  wall 
was  built  across  the  isthmus  to  prevent  invasion 
from  the  north.  On  the  Saronie  Gulf,  at  the  point 
■where  this  wall  terminated  and  where  the 
Isthmian  games  were  celebrated,  is  situated 
the  modern  tovm  of  Isthmia.  Excavations  by  the 
French  School  in  1883  brought  to  light  remains 
of  the  ancient  sanctunries  and  houses  on  a  forti- 
fied hill:  near  by  are  scanty  ruins  of  the  old 
Stadium.  The  isthmus  is  pierced  by  a  canal,  com- 
pleted in  1893.    See  CoRiNTn  Canal. 

CORINTH  CANAIi.  The  construction  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  begun 


by  Nero,  but  the  undertaking  proved  too  vast  and 
was  abandoned.  In  1881  a  French  company  ob- 
tained a  concession  to  construct  siu'h  a  canal  and 
in  1882  work  was  begun.  In  1889  tlie  work  was 
transferred  to  a  (ireek  company,  and  was  brought 
to  completion  bv  >Iatsas.  a  Greek  engineer,  in 
1893.  The  canal,  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
with  the  Saronie  Gulf,  shortens  the  journey  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Piranis  by  202  miles.  It  is 
4  miles  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  26  feet,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  largest  vessels.  The  dilKcultics  of 
navigation,  however,  in  the  C'orinthian  and  Sa- 
ronie gulfs,  have  led  large  steamships  to  prefer 
the  longer  ^■oyage  aroun<l  Cape  Malea.  At  its 
western  extremity  a  new  town,  Poseidonia,  has 
sprung  up,  and  at  its  eastern  end  is  the  modern 
town  of  Isthmia. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER.  The  latest  devel- 
oped and  most  elaborate  of  the  three  orders  of 
Greek   architecture.      See   Column. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epi.stles  to  the  (trans- 
lation of  Gk.  Trpos  KopLi>$lovs,  sc.  iTntrTcXal.  i^ros 
Koriiitliioiif:,  to  the  ('(jrinthians,  sc.  tpisltAai, 
epistles).  Two  writings  in  the  New  Testament 
addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
wliich  he  had  founded  in  a.d.  50.  The  former 
of  tliese  letters  was  written  during  Paul's  stay 
in  Ephesus,  from  a.d.  52  to  55,  probably  shortly 
before  Pentecost  of  55  (cf.  .xvi.  8,9:  "But  I  will 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost;  for  a  great 
door  and  eflectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  there 
are  many  adversaries").  It  was  occasioned  pri- 
marily bj'  reports  brouglit  to  the  Apostle  through 
certain  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  to 
the  efl'eet  that  there  were  grave  disorders  in  tlie 
Church,  consisting  chiefly  in  party  factions, 
gathering  around  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  workers  and  Christ  (chaps,  i.-iv. ),  and  also 
in  grossly  immoral  practices  (chap,  v.)  and  in  a 
contentious  spirit  which  resulted  in  bringing  one 
another  before  the  courts  of  law  (chap.  vi.T.  all 
of  which  things  the  Apostle  sternly  rebuked. 
The  further  occasion  of  the  Epistle  was  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Corinthian  Church  to  the 
Apostle,  apparently  in  reply  to  a  previous  letter 
sent  by  him  to  them,  in  which  he  had  prohibited 
their  comiianionship  with  persons  of  bad  char- 
acter and  life,  but  evidently  in  such  terms  as 
to  lead  to  the  misunderstanding  that  he  had  in 
mind  all  persons  of  this  character  in  tneir  com- 
munity. The  practical  impossibility  of  com- 
plying with  this  command  they  had  doubtless 
laid  liefore  the  Apostle  in  their  letter,  in  view 
of  w'hich  protest  he  exjilains  that  his  intention 
was  to  ijrohibit  Christian  companionship  -svith 
such  persons  in  the  membership  of  the  Church 
(v.  9-11:  "I  wrote  unto  you  in  my  Epistle  to 
have  no  company  with  fornicators;  not  at  all 
meaning  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world 
.  .  .  but  ...  if  any  man  that  is  named 
a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an 
idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an 
extortioner,  with  such  an  one  no,  not  to  eat"). 
In  this  same  letter  the  Corinthians  apparently 
laid  before  the  Apostle  definite  questions  regard- 
ing certain  troubles  in  their  church  life,  to  which 
the  Apostle  replies  in  order  (chaps,  vii.-xvi.). 
These  questions  regarded  marriage  (chap,  vii), 
the  eating  of  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(chap.  viii.).  the  proprieties  of  public  worship 
(chaps,  xi.-xiv.) — chiefly  as  to  the  use  of  the 
charismata  or  spiritual  gifts    (chaps,  xii.-xiv.). 
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tlie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (chap,  xv.),  and 
tlie  collection  for  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  (chap, 
xvi. ) — possibly  also  the  return  of  Apollos  to 
woi-k  among  them  (.vvi.  12). 

The  second  of  the  letters  was  written  after 
Paul  had  left  Epliesus,  while  he  was  on  the 
journey  from  that  city  to  Corinth,  most  likely 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  55,  from  some 
of  the  Christian  centres  in  Macedonia.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  report  brought  to  the  Apostle 
through  Titus,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  personal 
hostilitj'  to  the  Apostle  in  the  Church  had  given 
way  to  the  spirit  of  general  loyalty  to  his 
rule  (chap.  vii.).  In  this  second  letter  there 
are  passages  which  maice  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  im25ression  that  the  Apostle  made  more  visits 
to  Corinth  than  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  letter  of 
prohibition  referred  to  above,  he  wrote  more 
letters  to  the  Church  than  are  distinctively  pre- 
served in  the  New  Testament.  The  jiassages  re- 
ferring to  the  visit  are  the  following:  (ii.  1) 
"But  I  determined  this  for  myself,  that  I  would 
not  come  again  to  you  with  sorrow;"  (xii.  21) 
'"Lest  again  when  I  come  my  God  should  humble 
me  before  you;"  (xiii.  2,  3)  "I  have  said  be- 
forehand ...  as  when  I  was  present  the 
second  time  .  .  .  that,  if  I  come  again,  I 
will  not  spare."  From  these  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  had  made  a  visit  to  Corinth,  which  was 
of  a  sorrowful  kind.  This  cannot  possibly  be 
the  only  previous  visit  of  which  we  have  record 
in  the  Acts — the  visit  in  which  he  founded  the 
Church;  since,  while  at  that  time  he  was  dis- 
couraged regarding  his  gospel  work  in  Corinth, 
there  had  been  no  sorrow  between  him  and  his 
people,  such  as  these  passages  necessarily  imply. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  remaining 
passages:  (xii.  14)  "Behold,  this  is  the  third 
time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you;"  (xiii,  1) 
"This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to-  you," 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  visit  which  he 
was  about  to  make  was,  to  the  Apostle,  his  third 
visit  to  this  place.  The  passages  referring  to 
the  letter  are  the  following:  (ii,  3.  4)  "Out  of 
nuich  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote 
vmto  you  with  many  tears;"  (vii.  8,  9-12)  "For 
thougli  I  made  you  sorry  with  my  Epistle,  I  do 
not  regret  it,  .  .  .  So  although  I  wrote 
unto  you,  I  wrote  not  for  his  cause  that  did 
the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the 
wrong,"  etc.,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  has  in  mind  some  other  letter  than 
that  which  we  know  as  I.  Corinthians;  since, 
while  I.  Corinthians  might  be  called  a  letter  of 
censure,  whose  object  was  to  shame  its  readers, 
it  could  not  in  any  way  be  termed  a  letter  of 
'affliction'  and  'anguish  of  heart'  and  'many 
tears.'  »  ' 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  these  in- 
timations is  to  be  found  in  the  theoiy  that, 
between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  second 
canonical  letters,  Timothy,  whom  Paul  had  sent 
to  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  first  letter,  re- 
turned to  Ephcsus  with  news  of  an  urgent  situ- 
ation in  the  Church — an  outbreak  evidently  of 
personal  hostility  against  the  Apostle  (see  case 
of  discipline  referred  to  in  ii.  5-11),  in  response 
to  which  Paul  hurries  across  to  Corinth  by  the 
direct  sea  route,  but  is  unable  to  better  the  state 
of  affairs  (cf.  xii.  21,  as  above,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  estimate  placed  upon  him  by  his 
opponents  in  x.   10:   "His  letters,  they  say,  are 


>\ eighty  and  strong;  but  his  bodily  presence  is 
weak,  and  his  .sjjecch  is  of  no  account"),  Ile- 
lurning  to  Epliesus,  he  writes  to  the  Church  in 
the  fullness  of  his  mortitication  and  grief  a  letter 
bearing  upon  his  experience  in  this  visit  and 
upon  the  general  situation  in  the  Church,  a  letter 
which  might  easily  have  been  one  'of  many 
tears,' 

In  such  a  ease,  however,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  have  a  portion  of  this  painful  letter  preserved 
in  the  last  four  chapters  of  our  second  Epistle 
(chaps,  x.-xiii.).  The  evidence  for  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  following  facts:  (1)  Between 
chaps,  i.-i.x.  and  chaps,  x.-xiii.  there  is  a  marked 
and  otherwi,se  unaccountable  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Apostle.  The  earlier  chapters  are 
full  of  cheer  and  satisfaction;  the  later  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  distress.  (2)  Between  these 
two  groups  of  chapters  there  is,  further,  a 
marked  and  otherwise  unintelligible  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  Church's  affairs.  In  the 
earliei"  chapters  the  Church  is  manifestly  loyal 
to  the  Apostle;  in  the  later  it  is  as  manifestly 
disloyal,  (3)  Between  these  two  groups  of 
chapters  there  is  a  peculiar  set  of  cross-refer- 
ences.    It  is  found  in  the  following  passages: 

I.  ( ii.  3 )  "ATid  I  icrote  this  very  thing,  lest 
when  I  came,  I  slioidd  hare  sorrow  from  them  of 
whom  I  ought  to  rejoice"  (xiii.  10)  "For  this 
cause  I  write  these  things  while  absent,  that  / 
niai/  not  when  present  deal  sharply,"  etc, 

II.  (i,  23)  "But  I  call  God  for  a  witness  upon 
my  soul,  that  to  spare  you  /  forhure  to  come 
to  Corinth;"  (xiii,  2)  "I  have  said  before- 
hand, and  I  do  say  beforehand  .  .  .  that,  if 
/  come  again,  I  ivill  not  si>are." 

III.  (ii.  9)  "For  to  this  end  also  did  I  irrite, 
that  /  nil(iht  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye 

.are  obedient  in  all  things;"   (x,  6)   " ■  being 

in  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience,  when 
your  obedience  shall  he  made  full." 

From  these  passages  it  would  appear  ( 1 )  that 
the  actions  or  states  of  feeling  described  in  the 
later  chapters  as  future  are  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters described  as  past;  (2)  that  between  the 
future  references  to  these  states  and  actions  and 
the  references  to  them  that  are  past  there  had 
come  over  the  situation  to  which  they  apply  a 
change  for  the  better.  These  two  phenomena 
are  rendered  the  more  significant  by  the  fact 
that  the  passages  in  the  earlier  chapters  are 
all  of  them  from  a  portion  of  the  letter  (i.  23- 
ii.  11)  in  which  reference  is  made  expressly 
to  the  painful  letter  (ii.  3,  4)  and  most  probably 
to  "the  ex|)eriences  of  the  sorrowful  visit  (ii. 
5-11);  while  two  of  the  three  passages  in  the 
later  chapters  are  from  a  portion  of  the  letter 
(xiii,  1-10)  in  which  reference  is  made  specif- 
ically to  a  contemplated  visit  which  has  in  it  the 
possibilities  of  being  one  of  unpleasantness  be- 
tween the  Apostle  and  his  people. 

These  internal  evidences  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  II.  Corinthians  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  as  early  in  the  post-Apostolic  Church 
as  I.  Corinthians.  This  is  especially  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  writing 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  (a.d.  95) ,  though  there 
was  in  the  situation  of  the  Church  that  which 
would  have  made  references  on  his  part  to  II, 
Corinthians  most  apt  and  forceful,  apparently 
confines  all  his  references  to  the  less  applicable 
I,  Corinthians.  There  seems  to  be  no  allusion 
to  it  before  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippian 
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Church  ^A.D.  110)  ;  while,  {,'oiierally  speaking, 
references  to  it  by  tlie  Fathers  are  few  and  not 
over  clear.  But  if  11.  Corinthians  was  thus  so 
much  later  in  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  Cliurch, 
this  period  of  obscurity  would  involve  neces- 
sarily a  harsh  nsafje  for  the  first  copies  of  both 
the  "letters  of  whii'h  it  is  composed,  and  this 
may  easily  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  tlie  clos- 
ing portion  from  'Paul's  last  letter  (chaps, 
i.-i.v. )  and,  correspondinj^ly,  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  painful  letter  (chaps,  x.-xiii.).  In- 
asmuch, howe\er,  as  both  tliese  fragments,  when 
finally  discoxered,  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  Paul  (cf.  i.  I,  2,  which  gives  the 
Apostolic  greeting  in  the  name  of  Paul:  "Paul 
an  Apostle,"  etc.,  and  x.  1,  which  presents  Paul 
by  name  as  the  writer:  "Xow  I,  Paul,  my- 
self entreat  you,"  etc.),  and  as  one  showed  itself 
clearly  to  be  the  I)eginning,  while  the  other  as 
clearly  showed  itself  to  be  the  close  of  one  of 
his  letters,  it  would  be  not  at  all  unnatural  were 
the  two  fragments  placed  together  as  one  Epistle 
and  so  received  generally  in  the  Church. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  facts  presented  in 
the  Epistles,  we  recognize  three  visits  of  Paul 
to  Corinth:  (a)  at  tlie  founding  of  the  Church; 
(b)  in  response  to  the  urgency  call:  (c)  at  the 
close  of  his  mission  work  in  the  East.  We  recog- 
nize also  four  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Church:  (a) 
the  letter  of  prohibition;  (b)  the  canonical  1. 
Corinthians;  (c)  the  painful  letter  (II.  Co- 
rinthians x.-xiii.)  ;  (d)  the  canonical  II.  Co- 
rinthians   (chaps,  i.-i.x.). 

Together  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthian 
Epistles  have  been  almost  universally  received 
as  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  The  Tubingen 
Scho'ol  (1845)  made  these  four  Epistles  the 
standard  for  their  criticism  against  the  remain- 
ing Xew  Testament  writings.  Recently  a  school 
of  Dutch  critics  (18SO-90)  has  sought  to  dis- 
prove their  Apostolic  origin.  Other  Continental 
critics  (1875-90).  while  admitting  their  substan- 
tial genuineness,  have  attempted  to  redistribute 
their  contents  among  various  documents.  Still 
other  critics  (1880-87)  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  elimination  of  certain  minor  interpretations. 
Apartj  however,  from  the  two-epistle  tlieory  for 
II.  Corinthians,  as  advanced  in  this  article,  the 
letters  are  not  only  unmistakably  genuine  prod- 
ucts of  Paul,  but  are  clearly  integral  in  their 
contents. 
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CORINTHIANS,  Third  Epistle  to  the.   See 

APOCRVI'I!.^. 

CORINTO,  ko-ren't*  (Sp..  Corinth).  A  sea- 
port in  the  Department  of  Chinandega,  Nicara- 
gua, situated  on  the  island  of  Aserradores,  be- 
tween Realejo  Bay  and  the  Pacific  (Map:  Central 
America,  D  4).  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
is  the  chief  Nicaraguan  port  of  the  west  coast, 
having  supplanted  Realejo.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  United  States  co7isular  agent.  Corinto  was 
founded  in  1SC.3.    Population," .3000. 

CC'RIOLATyTUS,  Caius  or  Gn-Bus  M.\rcius, 
a.  Roman  patrician.  According  to  the  half-fabu- 
lous legend,  he  was  surnamed  Coriolanus  on 
account  of  his  capture.  B.C.  49.3,  of  the  town  of 
Corioli,  belonging  to  the  Volsci.  Of  a  proud  and 
haughty  spirit,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  'enemies' 
of  his  order:  and  on  one  occasion,  during  a  time 
of  famine,  he  argued  in  the  Senate  against  a  gra-  ' 
tuitous  distribution  of  the  corn  which  had  ar- 
rived from  Sicily,  and  insisted  that  the  plebeian 
tribunes,  lately  instituted,  should  first  be  dis- 
charged from  office.  For  this  he  was  impeached 
and  banished.  He  took  refuge  among  the  Volsci- 
ans,  whom  he  aided  in  their  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. His  victories  at  the  head  of  his  Volscian 
troops  alarmed  the  Romans,  who.  on  his  ap- 
proach to  their  city,  sent  a  variety  of  deputations 
to  plead  with  him.  He  was  deaf  to  every  en- 
treaty. At  last,  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome, 
headed  by  his  old  mother  and  his  wife,  Vohnnnia, 
leading  her  two  children,  came  to  his  tent.  His 
bvirning  desire  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had 
dishonored  him  was  cooled  by  the  tears  of  his 
relatives,  and  he  led  back  the  Volsci  to  their  own 
territories,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

CORIOLANUS.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Shake- 
speare, produced,  probably,  in  1009,  and  published 
in  102.3,  The  plot  is  derived  from  Plutareli's 
Lives,  and  some  speeches  are  taken  verbatim  from 
Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  that  work, 
published  in  1579.  The  leading  idea  of  the  play 
is  the  rivaliy  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, which  existed  in  the  fifth  century  is.r. 

(2)  A  tragedy  by  .James  Thomson,  published, 
after  his  death, 'in  1748  or  1749. 

CORIP'PUS,  Flavius  Cresconius.  An  au- 
thor, native  of  Africa.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  sixth  centurv.     He  was  the  author 
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of  a  panegjric  on  Justin  the  Younger,  Byzantine 
Emperor  (a.d.  5G5-578).  Corippiis  was  also  the 
author  of  Johaiuiis,  a  poem  celebrating  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  proconsul  of  that  name  in  Africa  in 
Justinian's  time. 

COmS'CO.  An  island  belonging  to  Spain, 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa,  at  the 
entrance  to  Corisco  Bay,  in  latitude  0°  55'  N., 
longitude  9°  20'  E.  It  has  an  area  of  about  five 
and  one-half  square  miles,  and  is  generally  low 
and  flat.  The  island  is  densely  wooded,  chiefly 
with  ebony  and  logwood,  which,  with  the  ivory 
obtained  from  the  mainland,  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.     Population,  in  1900,  1438. 

CORK  (Olr.  Corach-Mor-Murhfim,  Great 
March  of  JIunster).  A  maritime  county  in  Muu- 
ster  and  the  southernmost  and  largest  of  the  Irish 
counties  (Map:  Ireland,  C  5) .  x\rea,  2890  square 
miles.  Cork  is  hilly,  with  a  great  diversity  of 
surface.  The  western  part  is  rocky,  mountainous, 
wild,  and  boggy;  the  east  and  south,  rich,  fertile, 
and  picturesque.  The  JIunster  coal-field  occu- 
pies 400  square  miles  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  county;  some  iron  is  also  mined.  The 
dairy  industry  is  extensive.  Cork  butter  being 
highlv  esteemed.  The  capital  is  Cork.  Popu- 
lation, in  1841,  858.100:  in  1891,  438,432:  in 
1901.  404,800. 

COBK.  A  city,  civic  county,  port,  and  Par- 
liamentary borough,  capital  of  Cork  County,  Ire- 
land, on  the  Lee,  11  miles  above  its  discharge 
into  the  sea,  and  165t^  miles  southwest  of  Dub- 
lin by  rail  (Map:  Ireland,  C  5).  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  picturesque  valley,  partly  on  an 
island,  formerly  a  swam]),  which  the  word  Cork. 
Corroch,  or  Corcagh  implies,  and  jjartly  on  the 
north  and  south  slopes  of  the  river  banks.  Sev- 
eral bridges  span  the  river  to  the  central  island. 
Tlie  situation  is  picturesque  from  the  uneven 
ground,  irregular  streets,  intersecting  river,  and 
overhanging  heights.  Cork  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishopric.  Its  finest  building  is  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  of  Saint  Finn  Barr.  completed 
in  1879  on  the  site  of  the  saint's  seventh-century 
foundation.  There  are  four  monasteries,  two  nun- 
neries, and  among  other  buildings  of  note  are  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  free  library  schools  of  science 
and  art  ( with  a  museum ) .  and  Queen's  College, 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
and  occupying  a  fine  Tudor-Gothic  quadrangular 
building.  The  Church  of  Saint  Anne  Shandon, 
with  its  high  tower,  is  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Shandon  Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  importance. 
There  is  a  public  park  of  240  acres,  with  a  well- 
known  race-course.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
jiublic  cemetery.  The  banks  of  the  Lee,  above 
and  below  Cork,  are  studded  with  villas.  The 
estuary  contains  several  islets  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water,  with  narrow  channels  between 
them.  It  is  a  land-locked  basin,  having  an  en- 
trance one  mile  in  width,  which  is  defended  by 
batteries  on  Spike,  Haulliowline.  and  Rocky 
islands,  which  are  also  occupied  by  a  convict 
]irison.  Government  repairing  dock,  ordnance 
depots,  and  artillery  barracks.  On  the  shores 
of  the  estuary  are  the  towns  of  Passage  and 
Queenstown,  formerly  Cove  of  Cork.  The  Lee  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
city,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
the  harbor  commissioners  have  expended  large 
sums.  The  harbor,  formed  by  the  Lee  estuary, 
is  noted  for   its  size  and   safety,  and  has   been 


the  main  source  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
city.  It  has  dry-docks  and  patent  slips.  An 
average  of  2500  ships  enters  and  clears  the  port 
annually.  Its  own  shipping  comprises  00  sailing 
and  50  steam  vessels  of  22,000  tons  burden.  It 
has  a  large  export  and  import  trade,  but  of  a 
fluctuating  and  latterly  declining  character.  Its 
chief  exports  are  oats,  manure,  and  whisky;  im- 
l)orts,  wheat,  maize,  fish,  meat,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  and  timber.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  the  city  are  leather,  metallic  goods,  woolen 
and  linen  goods,  beer  and  whisky.  The  United 
States  is  represented  by  a  consul.  Founded  in 
()22  by  Saint  Finn  Barr,  during  the  ninth  cen^ 
tury  Cork  was  frequently  devastated  by  the 
Danes,  who  in  1020  made  it  a  trading  station 
and  built  the  city  walls.  Desmond  JIacarthy, 
King  of  Munster,  surrendered  it  to  Henry  II. 
in  1172.  During  the  Civil  War  it  held  out  for 
the  King,  and  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1G49. 
In  1G90  it  was  again  besieged  and  taken  by 
Marlborough.  Population,  in  1891,  75,345;  Par- 
liamentary" borough,  97,300;  in  1901,  75,978;  Par- 
liamentary borough,  99.()90;  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  Cork  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Consult  Cusack, 
History  of  the  City  and  County  of  Cork  (Dublin, 
1875). 

COBK  (Sp.  corcho,  cork,  from  Lat.  cortex, 
bark).  The  unusually  developed  epiphlceum 
(see  Bark)  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  or  cork- 
oak  {Qnercus  suber),  the  alcornocjue  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  species  of  oak  (q.v.),  a  native  of 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Theo- 
phrastus,  in  book  ii.  of  his  Ilistoria  PUintarum, 
speaks  of  the  cork-tree  as  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Spain  and  Portugal  chiefly  supply  the 
\\orld  with  cork,  although  the  imported  tree  is 
said  to  thrive  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Planted  trees  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  nat- 
ural forests.  The  cork-tree  is  not  of  great  size, 
generally  20  to  40  feet  high,  with  ovate-oblong 
evergreen  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  entire  and 
sometimes  .sharply  serrated.  It  lives  to  a  great 
age,  in  some  instances  300  or  400  years,  and  is 
as  much  as  15  feet  in  circumference.  It  blos- 
soms in  April  or  ilaj';  the  fruit  ripens  from 
September  to  .Lanuary,  falling  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  ripe.  The  acorns  are  edible,  and  in 
taste  resemble  chestnuts.  The  bark  in  trees  or 
branches  from  three  to  five  years  old  acquires 
a  fungous  appearance,  new  layers  of  cellular  tis- 
sue being  formed,  and  the  outer  parts  cracking 
from  distension  until  they  are  finally  thrown  off 
in  large  flakes,  when  a  new  formation  of  the 
same  kind  takes  place. 

Cork  intended  for  the  market  is  generally 
stripped  oflT  a  year  or  two  before  it  would  natu- 
rally come  away,  and  the  process  is  repeated  at 
intervals  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  according 
to  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  The  cork  of  the  first 
barking,  which  is  removed  usually  when  the  tree 
is  about  twenty-five  years  old.  is  known  as  the 
virgin  bark,  and  is  valueless.  The  removal  of  the 
cork  does  not  require  the  removal  of  the  whole 
bark,  but  only  of  external  layers  of  spongy  cel- 
lular tissue,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality,  and  has  become 
an  incumbrance  to  the  trees.  Consequently,  in- 
stead of  being  injurious,  the  taking  of  the  bark, 
when  done  with  proper  care,  rather  promotes 
the  health  of  the  tree,  which  continues  to  yield 
crops  for  150  years.     In  stripping  oflf  the  cork 
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longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are  made 
to  the  proper  depth,  and  each  piece  is  then 
cut  away  trom  the  tree.  The  average  yield 
for  one  tree  is  ahout  45  pounds.  The  slabs 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  for  one  hour,  a 
process  which  increases  their  bulk  one  -  fourth 
and  also  their  elasticity,  and  dissolves  the  tan- 
nin and  other  substances.  Steam  is  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  hot  water.  The  cork  is 
then  scraped  either  by  hand  or  by  scraping  ma- 
chines, in  which  process  it  loses  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  cork  is  then  cut 
crosswise  into  strips  of  the  proper  length,  then 
lengthwise,  and  finally  into  pieces  of  the  proper 
shape.  In  many  districts  this  industry  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  homes  by  hand,  but  there  are  also 
cork-cutting  machines,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  of  great  efficiency.  The  cork  is  then 
washed  in  oxalic  salt,  or  some  other  solution, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  sorted 
and  packed  for  the  market.  In  Spain  the  corks 
are  packed  in  lots  of  .'iO.OOO  in  bagging  cloth, 
and  called  bales. 

Besides  its  use  for  stopping  bottles,  casks,  etc., 
cork  is  largely  used,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness, for  floats  of  nets,  swimming-belts,  etc. ; 
and,  on  account  of  its  impermeability  to  water, 
and  its  being  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  inner 
soles  of  shoes  are  made  of  it.  All  these  uses  are 
mentioned  by  Plin.v:  but  the  general  emploraient 
of  corks  for  glass  bottles  appears  to  date  only 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  also  used  for 
bicycle-handles,  smokers'  mouthpieces,  and  many 
other  modern  devices.  The  bits  that  are  left 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  groinid  to 
powder  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  Spanish 
black  used  by  painters  is  made  by  burning  cork 
in  close  vessels. 

CORK,   Earls  of.     See  BoTi-E. 

CORLEONE,  kor'la-r/na  (It.,  lion-heart). 
A  city  in  the  Province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  situat- 
ed'1950  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cardellia,  and  21  miles  south  of  Palermo  (Map: 
Italy,  H  10).  It  has  a  handsome  church  that 
was  restored  in  1840,  and  the  ruins  of  two 
castles.  The  ancient  Korliun  was  founded  by 
the  Saracens  and  colonized  with  Lombards  by 
Frederick  II.  in  12.37.  Population  (commune), 
in  1S81,  15,686;  in  1901,  14,803. 

COROiISS,  George  Henry  (1817-88).  An 
American  engineer  and  inventor,  born  at  Easton, 
N.  Y.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines,  and  in  1848  established  the  Corliss 
Steam  Engine  Company.  He  made  and  patented 
many  improvements  in  steam-engines,  and  in 
187G  furnished  the  'Corliss  engine'  to  Machinery' 
Hall  in  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition. 
This  engine  now  furnishes  the  motive  power  for 
the  works  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  in  Pull- 
man, 111. 

CORM  (Gk.  Kopfji.6i,  kormos,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  boughs  lopped  off,  from  Ktlpeiv,  keirein, 
Lith.  sk'irti.  OHG.  arvran,  Ger.  schvrcn,  Icel, 
skera,  AS.  sceran,  Engl,  shear).  A  compact 
subterranean  stem  which  is  related  both  to  tubers 
and  bulbs.  It  is  very  short  and  fleshy,  usually 
more  or  less  rounded  or  depressed,  and  in  this 
feature  is  related  to  the  tuber.  It  is  related  to 
the  bulb,  however,  by  the  fact  that  this  short 
and   compact   fleshy    stem    is    invested    by   thin 


scale   leaves.      Corms   are   sometimes   spoken   of 
as  'root  bulbs,'  and   in   po[)ular  usage  are  con- 
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a,  ColcUicum;  b.  ^risiema  (Indian  turnip). 

stantly  spoken  of  as  'bulbs.'  Common  illustra- 
tions are  found  in  the  Indian  turnip,  crocus, 
gladiolus,   cyclamen,   etc. 

CORMENIN,  kor'n-.c-nax'.  Louis  IMakie  de 
LA  Have,  Mcomte  de  (1788-1808).  A  distin- 
guished French  jurist  and  jiublicist,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in 
1810  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State,  in  which  capacity  he  drew  up  several  of 
the  Council's  most  important  reports.  He  was 
a  Deputy  from  1828  to  1846.  His  extensive 
kno\\-ledge  of  jurisprudence  and  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  government,  and  the  clear  and  logical 
force  with  which  he  presented  his  ideas,  soon 
secured  for  him  great  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs. His  famous  Lcttrcs  siir  la  Uste  cirilr 
began  to  appear  in  1831,  and  passed  through 
twenty-five  editions  within  ten  years.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
remodel  the  Constitution,  in  which  capacity  he 
strongly  advocated  universal  suffrage.  Although 
he  had  opposed  the  admission  of  Louis  Xapoleon 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  had 
protested  against  the  coup  d'etat,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1852,  a  member  of  the  reconstituted 
Council  of  State.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Besides  his  numerous  polit- 
ical pamjihlets,  published  imder  the  pseudonym 
of  'Timon'  and  subsequently  collected  as  Pam- 
phlets de  Timon  (1848),  Corraenin  wrote  Etudes 
,sMr  les  orateurs  parlementaifes,  a  work  which 
has  passed  through  nearly  twenty  editions,  and  a 
valuable  Droit  administrafif,  dealing  with  the 
law    of    France. 

CORMON,  kor'nioV,  Fernand  (184.5—).  A 
French  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Froraentin.  Cabanel,  and  Portaels. 
He  received  the  Prix  du  Salon  in  1875,  a  medal 
of  honor  at  the  Salon  in  1887,  the  Grand  Prix 
at  the  Exposition  of  18S9,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  ot 
which  he  had  been  chevalier  since  1880.  In 
his  archa>ological  paintings,  of  which  "The  Stone 
Age,"  exhibited  in  1884.  is  a  good  specimen,  he 
shows  great   accuracy   in   rejjroducing  the   char- 
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aeteristics  of  tlie  time,  having  given  much  study 
to  the  sciontific  accoimts  of  ancient  and  prehis- 
toric periods,  lie  enjoys  high  reputation  as  an 
iiistructoi-,  and  has  been  successful  also  in 
painting  portraits.  Other  works  worthy  of 
special  mention  are:  "The  Death  of  Ravana" 
(1875);  -Cain"  (1880);  and  "The  Victors  of 
Salamis"  (1887). 

CORMONT,  kor'mox',  Thomas  and  Ketxaud 
de.  Father  and  son;  French  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  prominent  among  the  build- 
ers of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  following  Robert 
de  Luzarchcs   (1223-69). 

COBMONTAIGNE,  kor'mON'til'ny',  Louis 
DE  (11)115-1752).  A  Frencli  military  engineer, 
wlio  took  part  in  some  of  the  most  important 
sicj;es  in  the  War  of  tlie  Polish  Succession  and 
that  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  He  had  charge 
of  the  line  of  fortification  from  Calais  to  the 
Rhone,  and  he  btiilt  new  defenses  at  Strassburg, 
iletz,  and  Tliionville.  His  improvements  of 
Vauban's  system  of  fortification  are  embodied 
in  his  Architecture  militaire,  par  un  ofjicier  de 
distinction   (1741). 

COR'MORAN.  A  Cornish  giant  in  the  story 
of  Jack  the  Oiant-KiUer,  whom  Jack  killed  by 
causing  him  to  fall  into  a  covered  pit. 

CORMORANT  (Fr.  cormoran,  It.  corvo  ina- 
iiiio.  from  cono.  crow,  and  marino,  marine;  ef. 
Bret,  morvran,  cormorant,  from  mor,  Lat.  mare, 
sea  -f  bran,  crow).  A  group  of  web-footed  birds 
comprising  the  steganopode  family  Phalacrocora- 
cidce,  characterized  especially  by  a  bare  dilat- 
able membrane  beneath  the  lower  mandible,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  sac  imdcr  the  throat  as  in 
the  pelicans;  a  compressed  bill,  rounded  above, 
and  witli  a  strong  hook  at  the  point  of  the  up- 
per mandible;  the'  nostrils  linear,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  air;  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe 
serrated,  used  in  trimming  the  plumage :  the 
wings  of  moderate  length :  the  tail  rounded,  the 
feathers  stiff  and  rigid,  and  used  to  aid  in  walk- 
ing or  climbing.  The  species  are  distributed 
over  the  coasts  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  ascending  rivers  and  even  visiting  fresh- 
water lakes  in  pursuit  of  fish,  on  which  all  of 
these  birds  subsist  exclusively. 

Cormorants  are  proverbially  voracious.  They 
do  not  take  their  prey  by  diving,  when  on  the 
wing,  but  pursue  it  by  swimming  and  diving,  us- 
ing their  wings  in  progress  under  water,  and 
sometimes  descending  to  a  great  depth  ;  a  British 
species  has  been  caught  in  a  crab-pot  fastened 
120  feet  under  water.  When  the  prey  has  been 
taken  in  a  manner  inconvenient  for  swallowing, 
they  toss  it  in  the  air  and  adroitly  catch  it  as 
it  descends.  The  behavior  of  connorants  in 
fishing  and  toward  each  other  in  their  colonies 
has  been  described  at  length  by  E.  Selous  in  Bird 
^Vatc]lin/1  (London,  1001).  Some  of  the  species 
frequent  high  rocks,  others  low  islands,  on  which 
they  make  rude  nests,  chiefly  of  seaweed  and 
almost  always  in  colonies ;  some  perch  and  even 
build  their  nests  on  mangroves  and  other  seaside 
trees.  Their  greenish-blue  eggs  are  covered 
with  a  calcareous  incrustation.  The  flesh  of  all 
the  species  is  dark  and  of  a  fishy  taste,  but  is 
sometimes  used  as  food,  particularly  that  of 
young  birds. 

There  are  described  about  twenty-five  well- 
defined  si)ecies,  of  which  seven  are  found  in 
North  America.     The  commonest  is  the  double- 


crested  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  dilophus) ,  so 
called  from  the  lateral  crest  of  curly  feathers 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  present  throughout 
North  America.  The  'common'  cormorant  {I'ha- 
lacrocorax  carbo)  occurs  abundantly  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especiallj'  northward,  while 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  three  species  are  numerous — 
tlie  tufted  cormorant  (I'halacrocorax  penicil- 
latus), the  red-faced  cormorant  {Phalacrocorax 
hicristat us) ,  and  the  violet-green  comorant  {Pha- 
lacrocorax rioluceus)  ;  the  two  latter  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  Alaska.  The  British 
species  are  the  'connuon'  cormorant,  which  is 
about  33  inches  long  and  almost  of  a  black  color, 
but  during  tlie  breeding  season  exhibits  a  sprink- 
ling of  elongated  white  and  almost  bristly  feathers 
on  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck;  and  the  gi'cen 
cormorant,  or  'shag'  {Phalacrocorax  r/raculus) , 
which  is  smaller  and  dark-green.  Two  notable 
species  are  Pallas's  coi'morant,  now  extinct  (see 
Extinct  Anim.vls  ) ,  and  Harris's,  the  surf-fish- 
ing, flightless  species  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare,  of  great  size,  and  has 
wings  useful  only  as  fins.   See  Flightless  Birds. 

Fishing  icith  cormorants  is  a  very  ancient 
practice,  still  regularly  followed  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  .Japanese,  and  lately  revived  as  a  sport 
in  Great  Britain.  The  birds  are  taken  from 
the  nest  when  young,  and  are  easily  tamed  and 
trained;  or  old  cormorants  may  be  trapped  and 
taught  to  serve.  Tliey  are  kept  for  a  while  and 
fed  meat,  etc.,  until  accustomed  to  their  master 
and  the  feeding  methods.  Then  a  line  is  fastened 
to  one  leg  by  a  leather  anklet,  and  they  are 
taken  out  in  a  boat  to  fish  and  dra^\Ti  in  after 
each  capture.  After  a  time  they  may  be  set 
free.  A  ring  or  strap-collar  is  fastened  about 
their  necks,  so  that  no  fish  can  be  swallowed, 
but  only  jiouched,  and  they  return  to  the  boat 
to  be  relieved  of  their  burden.  After  a  suit.able 
time  the  ring  is  removed,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  fish  for  themselves,  or  fed.  These  birds  make 
a  living  for  many  families  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
and  well-trained  ones  are  highly  valued.  The 
modem  use  of  cormorants  in  this  Avay  in  Eng- 
land was  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Field 
(London,  October.  1800).  See  Plate  of  Fishing 
BIRD.S,  and  Colored  Plate  with  Water  Birds. 

CORN"  (Lat.  coniK.  horn;  connected  with  Ir., 
Welsh  corn.  Gall.  Kapvov,  karno)i,  Goth,  haiirn, 
AS..  Engl.,  OIIG.  horn.  Ger.  Horn,  also  with  Gk. 
K4pat,  I'cras,  Skt.  sriiga,  horn).  A  small  hard 
growth  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  wliicli  is  generally 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  some  excessive 
pressure  or  friction  on  the  part.  Corns  occur 
most  commonly  on  the  toes,  as  a  result  of  tight 
shoes.  Tliree  varieties  of  corns  are  described — viz. 
(1)  Laminated  corns,  or  callosities,  in  which  the 
hardened  cuticle  is  arranged  in  layers,  frequent- 
ly of  a  dark-bro^^^l  color,  from  the  eflfusion  of 
blood  in  the  deeper  layers.  (2)  Fibrous  corns 
(clavi),  which  are  not  only  fibrous  in  their  early 
stages,  but  have  convex  surfaces,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  sink  into  the  skin,  sometimes  producing 
great  pain.  Frequently  a  bursa,  or  small  bag 
containing  serum,  is  formed  beneath,  and  if  this 
should  inflame,  pus  speedily  forms,  and  the  pain 
and  constitutional  irritation  become  severe;  at 
oilier  times  the  pressure  may  cause  absorption 
of  the  ends  of  hones,  and  serious  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  a  joint.  (3)  Soft  corns  occur 
between  the  toes  and  cause  much  annoyance ;  they 
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arc  generally  small,  and  as  they  are  constantly 
bathed  in  perspiration,  the  cuticle  does  not  hard- 
en, as  in  the  othi-r  varieties.  Tliey  sonietinies 
give  rise  to  i)ainlul  ulcerations,  and  should  never 
be  neglected.  The  treatment  of  corns  consists  in 
the  removal  of  all  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
either  by  removing  the  slioe  altogether,  or  pro- 
tecting the  corn  by  surrouiuling  it  with  a  ring 
of  felt  or  'corn  plaster';  or  the  hardened  cuticle 
may  be  softened  by  the  application  of  water  of 
ammonia  and  then  scraped  (U-  filed  away ;  or  it 
may  be  extracted  by  using  a  dull  instrument.  A 
soft  corn  should  be  treated  by  putting  small 
rings  of  absorbent  cotton  aroiuid  it  and  between 
the  toes,  and  keeping  it  dry  till  it  becomes  a 
hard  corn,  and  then  treating  it  as  sucli.  Host 
druggists  keep  a  'corn  cure'  composed  of  sali- 
cylic acid  dissolved  in  collodion,  several  applica- 
tions of  which  will  remove  a  hard  corn.  In  all 
serious  cases,  application  should  be  made  to  a 
chiropodist. 

Corns  affect  horses  as  well  as  man.  In  the 
foot  of  the  horse  they  occur  in  the  angle  between 
the  bars  and  outer  crust,  and  are  caused  b}'  a 
bruise'  of  the  sensitive  secreting  sole.  Two  forms 
of  feet  are  especially  subject  to  them — those  with 
deep,  narrow,  slanting  heels,  in  which  the  sensi- 
tive sole  becomes  squeezed  between  the  doubled- 
up  crust  and  the  shoe:  and  wide,  fiat  feet,  which, 
bv  the  senseless  cutting  away  of  the  bars  and 
outer  crust,  allow  the  delicate  interior  parts  to 
be  pressed  with  all  the  force  of  the  animal's 
weight  on  the  unyielding  iron  shoe.  Scrum  and 
blood  are  poured  out.  while  the  secreting  parts, 
being  weak  and  irritable,  produce  a  soft,  scaly, 
unhealthy  horn.  Corns  constitute  unsoundness; 
cause  a  short,  careful,  tripping  gait;  are  a 
very  frequent  source  of  lameness  among  road- 
sters; abound  in  badly  shod  horses,  especially 
those  with  the  kind  of  feet  alluded  to,  and 
usually  occur  in  the  inside  heels  of  the  fore  feet, 
these  being  more  esjiecially  subjected  to  weight, 
ond  hence  to  pressure.  The  discolored  spot  in- 
dicating the  recent  com  must  be  carefully  cut 
into  with  a  fine  drawing-knife,  any  serum  or 
blood  being  thus  allowed  free  vent.  If  the 
bruise  has  been  extensive,  a  poultice  will  have 
the  twofold  effect  of  allaying  irritation  and  re- 
lieving the  sensitive  parts  by  softening  the  hard, 
rmyielding  horn.  When  the  injury  has  been  of 
long  standing,  and  soft  faulty  horn  is  secreted, 
a  drop  of  diluted  nitric  acid  may  be  applied. 
On  no  account  must  the  bars  or  outer  crust  be 
removed;  they  are  required  for  hearing  weight, 
which  may  be  further  kept  off  the  injured  part 
by  the  use  of  a  bar-shoe.  In  horses  subject  to 
corns,  the  feet  should  be  kept  soft  by  dressing 
with  tar  and  oil,  or  any  suitable  emollient;  the 
com  should  be  pared  out  every  fortnight :  a  shoe 
with  a  wide  web  on  the  inside  quarter  should 
be  used,  and  should  be  nailed  only  on  the  oiit- 
side;  and,  if  the  sole  is  thin  and  weak,  leather 
pads  should  be  employed.  In  bad  cases  the 
shoes  may  he  removed  and  the  horses  turned 
out  to  pasture  for  a  few  weeks  with  good  re- 
sults. 

CORN,  Indian.    See  IMaize. 

CORNARO,  kor-nii'ro,  Caterina  (1454- 
1.5101.  Queen  of  Cyprus.  She  was  born  in 
Venice,  of  a  patrician  family.  She  was  married 
to  .Tames  II.,  of  Lusigiian,  King  of  Cyprus,  in 
147'2.  and  succeeded  him  on  his  death,  only  eight 
months  later.    When  her  son  had  also  died,  in 


1475,  the  Republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1480,  fearing  the  conclusion  of  a 
marriage  between  lier  and  Alfonso,  the  hereditary 
I'rince  of  Xajjles,  forced  her  to  abdicate  and 
leave  the  island.  She  was  received  in  Venice 
with  great  pomp,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Cas- 
tle Asolo,  near  Bassano.  Caterina  has  been  the 
favorite  subject  of  romances  and  the  heroine  of 
several  operas.  Of  her  life  in  Venice  lier  cousin, 
rietro  Bembo,  has  left  a  vivid  description  in  Gli 
Asolani. 

CORN  ARC,  LoDOVico  (1467-1560).  A  Vene- 
tian nobleman  and  hygienist.  Up  to  his  forti- 
eth year  he  so  wasted  his  forces,  originally  but 
feeble,  in  dissipations  of  every  kind  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  He  thereupon  adopted  strict 
rules  of  frugality  in  eating  and  drinking,  with 
general  care  of  his  health  and  gentle  exercises, 
and  in  consequence  lived  for  almost  a  century. 
To  promote  those  habits  which  had  proved  so 
advantageous  in  his  own  case,  he  wrote,  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  his  celebrated  treatise,  Dis- 
corsi  delta  vita  sohria  ("Essay  on  Temperate 
Living"),  which  was  first  published  at  Padua  in 
15.j8,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  best  English  translation  is 
one  bearing  date  1779. 

CORN'BURY,  Edward  Hyde,  Lord,  tliird 
Earl  of  Clarendon  (1001-1723).  An  English 
politician,  (iovernor  of  the  colonies  of  Xew  York 
and  Xew  Jersey  from  1702  to  170S.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Wiltshire  from  1085 
to  1095,  and  for  Christchurch  from  1095  to 
1701,  and  in  September,  1701,  was  apjMinted 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New-  York  by  King 
William,  to  whose  side  he  had  treacherously 
deserted  in  1088,  from  that  of  his  uncle,  James 
II.  He  reached  Xew  Y^orlc  in  ilay,  1702,  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  by  his  cousin.  Queen  Anne, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  and  later  in  the 
year  was  also  appointed  first  royal  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  In  both  Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey 
his  arbitrary  polic}-,  his  religious  intolerance, 
his  administrative  incapacity,  and  his  dissolute 
liabits  soon  made  him  extremely  unpopular, 
^\hile  in  Xew  Y'ork  the  dislike  of  the  people  was 
considerably  intensified  by  his  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  and  his  attempts  to 
override  the  Legislature,  which  insisted  on  its 
right  to  appoint  a  treasurer  of  its  own  for  the 
"receipt  and  disbursement  of  any  moneys  the 
Legislature  might  order  to  be  raised  for  public 
purposes,"  and  contended  that  "the  Assembly  as 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this  province  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  have  a  right 
to  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  the  House 
of  Commons  enjoy."  Finally,  as  a  result  of  lists 
of  grievances  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  both 
colonies,  Corabury  was  removed  from  office  in 
1708,  and  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison 
in  Xew  Y'ork  by  his  creditors;  but,  on  his  becom- 
ing third  Earl  of  Clarendon  hy  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1700,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off 
his  debts  and  returned  to  England.  He  became  a 
Pri\'y  Councilor  in  1711  and  was  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  Holland  in  1714.  During  his  term  as 
Governor  of  Xew  Y'ork  and  New  .Jersey,  he  was 
fond  of  appearing  in  public  dressed  as  a  woman, 
and  Lewis  5lorris.  a  contemporary,  wrote;  '"He 
dresses  publicly  in  women's  clothes  every  day 
and  puts  a  stop  to  all  public  business  while  he 
is   pleasing  himself  with   that  peculiar  but  de- 
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testable  maggot."  William  Smith,  in  liis  History 
of  the  Late  Province  of  yew  York  (New  York, 
1820-30),  si)eiiUs  of  hiin  as  follows:  "We  never 
had  a  governor  so  universally  detested,  nor  one 
who  so  richly  deserves  the  public  abhorrence.  In 
spite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  behavior  was 
trifling,  mean,  and  extravagant.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  kindled  by  his  despotic 
rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice,  and  in- 
justice not  only  to  the  public,  but  even  his 
l)rivate  creditors."  Consult:  Wilson.  Memorial 
History  of  the  City  of  Sew  York,  vol.  ii.  (Xew- 
York.  1S',11-!I3)  ;  and  Gordon,  A  History  of  New 
Jcrse,/   (-Trenton,  1834). 

CORN-COCKLE.     See  Cockle. 

CORN-CRACKER  STATE.  Kentucky.  See 
States,  Populak  Xames  of. 

CORN-CRAKE.     See  Crake. 

CORNEA,  kOr'ne-a  (Xeo-Lat.,  fem.  of  Lat. 
coriicus,  honi}-,  from  cornii,  horn;  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  horn).  The  transparent  an- 
terior portion  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye.  It 
contains  no  blood-vessels  and  obtains  its  nutri- 
tion by  means  of  a  system  of  spaces  filled  with 
lymph.  Like  other  portions  of  the  ej-e,  the 
cornea  is  subject  to  inflammation,  known  as 
keratitis.  Ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  very  connnon, 
resulting  most  often  from  injury,  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  various 
disturbances  in  nutrition,  etc.  A  number  of 
forms  are  seen  attacking  difl'erent  portions  of  the 
cornea.  Aside  from  inflammation  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  eye  accompanying  the  ulceration, 
there  may  result  adhesion  and  jirolapse  of  the 
iris,  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  opacity  of  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  cornea.  Staphyloma  (q.v.),  a 
protrusion  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea, 
may  follow.  Keralocoiuis  frequently  ocurs  in 
young  women;  the  cornea  protrudes  at  the  centre 
from  weakness  and  intraocular  pressure.  See 
Ete;   and  Eye,  Bisease.s  op  the. 

CORNEILLE,  kor'na'y',  Pierre  (1G06-84). 
One  of  the  greatest  tragic  poets  of  France.  He 
was  born  at  Rouen,  June  6,  1606,  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  and  magistrate  of  worth,  ennobled  in 
1637.  He  was  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  took  the 
advocate's  oaths  in  1024,  and  held  minor  legal 
offices  until  16.50.  His  first  play,  Melite,  pre- 
sented in  Paris  (1629),  was  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  Clitandre  (1632)  ;  La  retire  (1633), 
his  first  comedy:  La  galcrie  dti  palais  and  La 
swiroHfe,  both  comedies  (1634).  In  1634  he  met 
Richelieu,  composed  a  Latin  eleun-  on  his  visit 
to  Rouen,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  five  poets 
of  the  cardinal  statesman,  of  whom  Rotrou 
alone  was  at  all  worthy  of  his  company.  He 
soon  incurred  Richelieu's  displeasure  for  too 
frank  criticism  of  his  literary  work,  and  \\rote, 
uninfluenced  bv  the  Minister's  favor.  La  place 
ropale,  Jlrdee  (both  1635),  and  L'iUiision 
comiqiie  (1636),  But  all  this  earlier  work 
was  completely  cast  in  the  shade  by  the 
triumph  of  his  epoch-making  Cid  (1636),  though 
we  may  not  leave  these  earlier  dramas  without 
recording  that  they  are  far  superior  to  anything 
that  had  preceded  them  in  vigor  and  in  truth  to 
nature,  and  that  to  them  we  owe  the  hap])y  in- 
vention of  the  soubrette.  Such  promise  as  they 
gave,  however,  pointed  less  to  the  field  of  Cor- 
neille's  great  achievement  than  to  the  drama  of 
intrigue  and  to  the  comedy  of  contemporary 
society,  for  some  of  them  are  full  of  rather  coarse 


stage  business  and  a  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
rejjartee,  and  are  written  in  a  style  that  he  felt 
needed  apology  for  its  familiar  simplicity. 

The  tragi-comedy  of  Le  Cid  was  so  different 
from  Corneille's  earlier  dramas  that  it  hardly 
seems  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  It  gave  him 
a  preeminence  over  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors, questioned  only  by  interested  rivals  and 
the  Academy,  which  Richelieu  summoned  to  sup- 
port them,  and  which  it  did  with  stuuied  half- 
heartedness.  Among  the  conservative  critics 
passion  ran  as  high  as  in  the  famous  battle  over 
Hugo's  Hentaiii.  Scudery,  a  critic  of  reimte, 
asserted,  and  seems  to  have  believed,  that  Le 
Cid's  subject  was  ill-chosen,  its  structure  un- 
pardonable, its  action  clumsy,  its  versification 
bad,  and  that  its  undeniable  beauties  were 
stolen  from  a  Spanish  play  by  Guillen  de  Castro, 
wliich  «as  indeed  its  acknowledged  source.  But 
the  public  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and 
though  Le  Cid  may  lack  the  ethical  depth  and 
tragic  force  of  some  of  Corneille's  later  dramas, 
it  was  and  has  remained  the  most  popular  on 
the  stage  of  them  all.  Modem  French  drama 
dates  from  Le  Cid. 

In  the  controversy  that  raged  around  Le  Cid, 
Corneille's  position  was  delicate.  He  was  not 
by  nature  a  tactful  disputant,  being  indeed  in- 
clined to  arrogance,  as  he  shov.ed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  Excuse  a  Arisie;  he  could  not  afford 
to  lose  the  favor  that  Richelieu  continued  to 
show  him,  and  he  could  not  secure  a  full  hearing 
without  imperiling  it.  He  therefore  withdrew 
for  three  years  to  Rouen,  When  he  returned 
in  1630  to  Paris  it  was  with  a  matured  genius 
tliat  almost  immediately  asserted  itself  in  un- 
])aralleled  splendor  and  fecundity.  Yet  the 
theme  of  Le  Cid,  the  struggle  between  honor  and 
love  in  the  hero,  between  duty  and  love  in  the 
heroine,  remains  typical  of  the  later  tragedies. 
Typical  of  them  all  are  also  the  five  acts  and  the 
three  'unities:'  the  time  limited  to  twenty-four 
liours,  the  scene  to  a  single  town,  and  tlie  action 
to  a  central  interest — self-imposed  fetters  worn 
with  even  greater  complacency  by  Racine,  The 
Spaniards  knew  nothing  of  these  unities,  and 
the  effort  to  force  their  romantic  drama  into 
this  rigid  mold  had  by  the  improbabilities,  mate- 
rial and  psychic,  that  it  involved,  given  occasion 
for  most  of  the  criticism  that  had  befallen  Le 
Cid.  Corneille,  therefore,  in  1639,  turned  to 
classical  subjects  that  would  lend  themselves 
more  readil.v  to  the  episodical  treatment  which 
the  unities  demanded.  What  sun-ived  of  romance 
in  him  was  the  invariable  intermingling  of  love 
with  sterner  themes, 

Horace  ( 1640)  sets  the  love  of  man  and  woman 
against  the  love  of  race  and  fatherland  in  four- 
fold treatment  of  a  single  tlieme.  In  Ciiiiia  pas- 
sion twists  love  of  fatherland  to  its  purpose,  and 
is  opposed  at  once  to  the  magnanimity  and  the 
patriotism  of  Augustus,  Polyeuete  (1642)  op- 
poses Christian  to  marital  duty  in  a  story  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  which  was  a  bold  venture, 
for  many  thought  with  Boileau  that  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith  should  be  kept  out  of  litera- 
ture. These  three,  with  Le  Cid,  mark  the  height 
of  Corneille's  achievement,  save  that  he  touches 
for  a  moment  a  greater  intensity  of  terror  in 
Rodorninc  (164.5).  The  other  tragedies  are  more 
or  less  pale  imitations  of  the  merits  of  these. 
^\mong  them  it  is  worth  while  to  name  La  mart 
de  Pompce    (1643);    Thfodore    (1646),  an  even 
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more  dubious  venture  in  Christian  martyrology 
than  Polyeuctr  had  l)epn  :  llcnicliiis  (1047),  fol- 
lowed by  Gorneille's  election  to  the  Acad- 
emy; yicoincde  (l(i.il);  I'erihnritc  (1U52). 
The  last  was  an  unmistakable  failure  which 
led  Corneille  for  a  time  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  the  stage.  During  these  years  he 
had  written  also  two  comedies  on  Spanish  models, 
Le  menleur  aiiA.  Suite  du  menteur  ( 1644-45),  and 
a  good  tragi-comedy,  Don  Saiiclie  d'Arayon 
(1650),  which,  as  the  name  implies,  was  Spanish 
also. 

For  seven  years,  from  1852  to  1859,  Corneille 
lived  at  Rouen  and  turned  his  talent  to  versi- 
fying Thomas  a  Keuipis's  ImUdtioii  of  Clirlst 
{ 1656),  and  to  the  writing  of  very  frank  critical 
essays  on  his  own  plays  and  the  drama  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  recalled  from  this  by  a  visit  of 
Moli&re's  company  to  Eouen  in  1658,  and  be- 
tween 1650  and  1674  wrote  eleven  tragedies  of 
unequal  mediocrity,  though  in  each  of  them  there 
wei-e  verses  '"with  necks  in  thunder  clothed  and 
long  resounding  pace,"  such  as  he  alone  has 
known  the  art  to  create.  The  time  to  regret  had 
passed,  the  time  to  ciy  halt  had  come  when 
Boileau  wrote  his  famous  epigram,  Aprds  Agi- 
silas  helas  (1660);  Mais  apris  Attiln  hold, 
(1667).  A  new  conception  of  dramatic  art  had 
been  introduced  by  Boileau  and  Racine,  and  when 
Corneille  was  beguiled  into  a  contest  for  Court 
favor  he  was  fated  to  see  his  young  rival's 
Berenice  preferred  to  his  Tite  et  Berenice  (1070). 
Other  plavs  of  this  period  are:  (Edipe  (1650)  ; 
ha  toison  d'or  (1660);  Sertorius  (1062);  8o- 
phonishe  (100.3),  after  which  he  received  an  ir- 
regularly paid  pension  of  2000  livres;  Othon 
(1064):  Fsi/clic  (1671),  in  collaboration  with 
Moli&re  and  Quinault ;  Pulchcrie  (1672);  and 
Suri'na  (1674).  He  had  written  some  devotional 
poetry  between  1665  and  1070.  and  among  his 
last  compositions  were  some  lieautiful  verses  of 
thanks  addressed  to  King  Louis  XIV.  in  1676. 
Corneille's  last  years  were  passed  in  pecuniary 
straits,  "satiated  with  glory  and  hungry  for 
money,"  as  he  said,  and  when,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Boileau,  the  King  sent  him  200  pis- 
toles, it  was  already  too  late.  He  had  no  time 
to  spend  them,  and  two  davs  after  he  was  dead 
(October    1,    1684). 

Corneille's  works  show  him  as  his  friends 
describe  and  as  his  portraits  paint  him,  a  man 
of  serious,  rugged,  and  almost  stern  temper. 
Whether  from  pride  or  shyness,  he  never  curried 
favor,  nor  toqk  liis  place  with  courtiers  at  a  time 
when  this  was  almost  necessary  to  literary  pros- 
perity. His  public  manners  were  not  gracious, 
though  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and 
brother.  His  best  ^vork  never  lost  popular  favor, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries always  did  him  justice.  The  greatest 
of  them,  iloli&re.  spoke  of  him  as  his  master, 
and  Racine  pronounced  at  the  Academy  a  eulog>' 
on  his  rival  at  once  just  and  generous,  that  later 
critics   have   in   the   main   confirmed. 

The  first  impression  made  by  an  attentive 
reading  of  Corneille's  work  is  its  remarkable 
unevenness.  Judged  by  his  best  he  ranks  with 
the  greatest.  Xo  dramatic  poet  rises  to  grander 
heights,  but  many  a  lesser  talent  may  attain 
a  higher  average.  Hence  no  poet  is  more 
quotable  and  few  more  quoted,  for  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  lines  that  cling  to  the  memory  by  their 
crash   of   sound   and    startling   fullness   of    sug- 


gestion, "the  most  beautiful,"  says  the  French 
critic  Faguet,  "that  ever  fell  from  a  French 
pen."  And  the  sailie  critic  says  of  Corneille's 
language  that  it  is  "the  most  masculine,  ener- 
getic, at  once  sober  and  full,  that  was  ever 
spoken  in  France." 

Corneille's  tragedies  arouse  admiration  rather 
than  tragic  fear.  His  interest  is  not  in  the  fate 
of  his  characters,  but  in  tlie  unconquei'able  mind 
with  which  thej-  meet  it,  their  haughty  disdain 
of  destiny.  He  is  of  the  .school  of  the  empliatics, 
delighting  in  extraordinary  situations  and  sub- 
jects, in  whatever  will  challenge  the  will  to  its 
utmost  utterance.  There  is  no  fine-spun  senti- 
ment evcnjn  the  love  of  Le  Cid.  But  tragedy 
with  the  limitations  of  the  'imities'  involves 
nuich  talk  and  little  action,  and  Corneille's  dis- 
dain of  the  endless  subject  of  talk  allows  the 
interest  to  flag  for  scenes  and  even  acts.  There 
is  monotony  even  in  his  nobility,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements  which  he 
found  in  the  dranui  and  from  which  Racine  was 
to  free  it.  Yet  his  declamations,  the  tirades  of 
Camilla,  Augustus,  Cornelia,  and  many  another, 
are  supreme  in  their  kind  and  will  thrill  audi- 
ences everywhere  as  long  as  the  antinomies  of 
love  and  patriotism,  honor  and  duty,  perplex 
men's  souls. 

The  best  edition  of  Corneille  is  Martv- 
Lavcaux's  (12  vols.,  1862-68).  For  early  bibli- 
ography, see  Picot's  Bihliographie  Corneliennc 
(1865).  The  best  translated  biography  is 
Guizot's  Corneille  and  His  Times  (1857);  the 
best  modern  stiuly,  Faguet's  "Corneille"  (Paris, 
1880),  in  the  series  Classiques  Populaires.  Le 
Cid,  Horace,  and  Polyeucte  have  been  done  into 
English  blank  verse  by  Nokes,  and  (with  Cinna) 
into  English  prose  by  Mongan  and  McRae  ( 1878- 
86).  Consult:  Sainte-Beuve,  Noinwauw  liindis. 
vol.  vii.  (Paris,  186.3-72)  ;  'Levallois,  Corneille 
inconnu  (Paris,  1876)  ;  Guizot,  Corneille  et  son 
teiHiJS  (7th  ed.,  Paris,  1880)  ;  Lemaltre,  Cor- 
neille et  la  poetique  d'Aristote  (Paris,  1888)  ; 
Bouquet,  Points  obscurs  et  noxwenux  de  la  vie 
de  Corneille  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Lieby,  Corneille 
(Paris,  1802)  ;  Bruneti^re,  Epoques  du  theatre 
francais    (Paris,  1802). 

CORNEILLE,  Thomas  (1625-1709).  A 
French  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
whose  productions  are  obscured  by  the  genius 
of  his  brother  Pierre,  He  was  born  at 
Rouen,  August  20,  1025,  His  forty  plays 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  facile  mediocrity, 
but  he  has  to  his  credit  the  longest  run  of  the 
century  for  his  Timocrate  (1656),  the  largest 
price  for  his  Sorcicre,  and  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational failures  in  his  Baron  des  Foudrieres. 
He  was  given  his  brother's  chair  in  the  Academy 
on  the  latter's  death  (1684),  and  published  a  dic- 
tionary supplementary  to  the  Academy's,  and  a 
complete  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  as 
well  as  a  DicHonnaire  unirersrl  (jeofirapldque  et 
historique  (1708).  He  was  blind  from  1704,  but 
his  literary  activity  continued  uninterrupted 
until  his  death  at  Les  Andelys,  December  8,  1700. 
Ariane  (1672)  and  Le  comfe  d'Essex  (1078) 
are  among  his  plays  the  best  worthy  of  memory. 
His  dramatic  TTor^-s  are  edited  by  Thierry 
(Paris,  1881).  Consult  Reynier,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille. sa  rie  et  son  thMtre  (Paris,  1893). 

COR'NEL  (OF.  comille,  from  Lat.  cornolium, 
cornel-tree.    Lat.    cornus,    a    cornel    cherry-tree, 
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from  cornu,  horn,  so  called  on  account  of  tlie 
hardness  of  the  -vxood).  A  term  apjilicd  in 
America  to  various  plants  of  the  genus  Cornus. 
In  Europe  the  name  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Cornus  mas,  known  as  cornel  or  cornelian 
cherry.  It  is  a  common  shrub,  and  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  has  oval 
leaves,  small  heads  of  yellow  flowers  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  spring.  The  fruit  is  oblong 
in  sliape,  a  little  larger  than  the  sloe,  shining 
red,  rarely  yellow  or  white,  and  when  perfectly 
ripe  has  an  agreeable  vinous  acid  taste.  It  is 
either  eaten  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  or  is 
made  into  a  preserve.  When  gathered  green  it 
is  pickled  like  olives.  In  America  none  of  the 
plants  to  which  the  name  is  applied  bears  an 
edible  fruit  of  value.  Cornus  canadensis,  dwarf 
cornel,  or  buucliberry,  is  not  properly  edible, 
and,  so  far  as  known  has  been  little  used  by 
man.     See'  Dogwood. 

CORNE'LIA.  A  celebrated  Roman  matron. 
She  was  the  rounger  daughter  of  Seipio  Africa- 
nus  the  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
and  mother  of  the  great  tribunes  Tiberius 
and  Gains  Gracchus,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
wife  of  Seipio  Africanus  the  Tounger.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband,  refusing  numerous 
ofi'ers  of  marriage,  including  even  one  from  King 
Ptolemy,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  a  task  for  which  her  lofty  spirit 
and  wide  attainments  rendered  her  admirably 
.  fitted,  and  which  had  extraordinary  results.  The 
only  attack  ever  made  upon  her  lofty  reputation 
was  the  charge  that  she  was  concenied  in  the 
death  of  her  son-in-law,  Seipio,  which  was,  there 
is  no  retisou  to  doubt,  a  base  slander.  On  her 
death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her  memory  bear- 
'  ing  the  inscription,  "Cornelia,  ;Mother  of  the 
Gracchi."  The  base,  with  the  inscription,  is  now 
in  tlie  Capitoline  JMuseum,  Rome.  To  a  Cam- 
panian  lady  who  asked  to  see  her  jewels,  she  is 
said  to  have  presented  her  sons  as  the  only 
jewels  of  which  she  could  boast.  After  the 
murder  of  Gains,  the  second  of  her  sons,  she 
retired  to  Misenum,  where  she  devoted  herself 
to  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  to  the  society 
of  men  of  letters. 

CORNELIA  GENS.  A  distinguished  pa- 
trician and  plebeian  clan  of  Rome.  The  names 
of  its  patrician  families,  from  which  came  more 
prominent  men  than  from  any  other  Roman  gens, 
are  Arvina,  Blasio,  Cethegus,  Cinna,  Cossus, 
Dolabella,  Lentulus,  Maluginensis,  IMammula, 
Merenda,  Merula,  Rufinus,  Scapula,  Seipio,  Si- 
senna,  and  Sulla. 
CORNE'LIAN  CHERRY.  See  Cornel. 
CORNELISZ,  kor  na'lis,  or  CORNELISSEN. 
A  family  of  Flemish  painters.  The  best-known  is 
Cornelis,  called  Cornells  van  Haarlem  ( 1562- 
1G38),  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He 
studied  in  Haarlem  and  Antwerp,  but  finally 
returned  to  Haarlem  and  worked  there  until 
his  death.  He  received  many  civil  honors  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Archers,  which  are  much  admired. 
There  are  pictures  by  him  throughout  Holland 
and  in  the  art  galleries  of  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

CORNE'LIUS.  (1)  A  courtier  in  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet.  (2)  A  physician  in  Shake- 
speare's    Ci/mheline,    who     furnishes     soporifics 


instead  of  poisons  to  the  Queen.     (3)    In  ilar- 
lowe's  Doctor  I'uusius,  the  friend  of  Faustus. 

CORNELIUS.  Bishop  of  Rome  251-252.  His 
lenient  course  respecting  the  lapsed  (q.v. ),  those 
wlio  in  fear  of  death  had  renounced  Cliristianity, 
led  to  the  opposition  of  Xovatian  and  to  theNova- 
tian  schism.  When  persecution  was  renewed  in 
Rome  by  Gallus,  he  fled  to  Civitavecchia,  and 
there  met  a  martyr's  death,  September  14,  252. 
His  correspondence  with  Saint  Cyprian  on  the 
question  of  the  lapsed  is  of  great  historic  interest 
and  value,  especially  on  the  question  of  the 
position  of  tlie  Roman  see.  Consult  Hartel's 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cyprian,  vol.  ii. 
(Vienna,  1871). 

CORNELIUS,  kOr-na'le-oos.  K\rl  Sebastian 
(1819-9G).  A  German  physicist,  born  at  Rons- 
hausen  in  Lower  Hesse.  He  studied  the  exact 
sciences  at  Giittingen  and  at  Marburg,  and  from 
1851  to  the  time  of  his  death  taught  physics  and 
physiography  at  Halle.  His  published  works  in- 
clude; Die  Leiirc  roii-  der  Eh-ktrk-itiit  und  dcm 
Magnetisnnis  (1855);  Theorie  des  Sehens  und 
riiumUchen  Vorstellens  com  pliysikalischen, 
physioloyischen  und.  psycholoyischen  Stand- 
piinkte  (lus  bctraclitet  (1801,  followed  by 
another  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1864)  ; 
Meteorologie  (1863):  Ueier  die  Bedeutiing  des 
Kausulprin;:ips  in  der  yaturn-iseenschaft  (1867)  ; 
Ueber  die  Entstchnng  der  Welt  (1870):  Leber 
die  ^yeehselu■irf:ung  ziciseheii  Leih  und  Heele 
(2d  ed..  1875,  followed  by  another  work  on  the 
same  subject  in  1880)  :  (irundriss  der  phi/si- 
kalischen  Oeographie  (6th  ed.,  1886)  :  and  Ab- 
hnndUinqen  zur  yaturicissenschuft  und  Psycholo- 
gie  (1887). 

CORNELIUS,  Petek  (1824-74).  A  German 
composer,  nephew  of  the  painter  Peter  von 
Cornelius,  born  at  JIayence.  He  studied  for 
the  stage,  but  not  meeting  with  success  as  an 
actor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  music.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Liszt,  who,  in  1858,  produced 
his  opera,  Der  Barbier  ron  Bagdad,  in  Wei- 
mar, where,  however,  it  failed.  Cornelius  was  a 
cultivated  man  and  possessed  literary  tastes,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  friendship  with  Liszt  and  later 
with  Wagner,  he  became  one  of  the  literary 
champions  of  the  new,  more  specifically  the 
Wagnerian,  movement  in  nnisie.  In  1886  his 
Barbier  ron  Bagdad  was  revived  in  Dresden  and 
other  German  cities.  It  was  given  in  the  United 
States  under  Anton  Seidl's  direction.  Cornelius 
also  composed  tlie  operas  Der  Cidf  Gunlod,  un- 
finished, and  songs  and  choruses. 

CORNELIUS,  Peter  von  (1783-1867).  A 
German  historical  painter,  the  founder  of  the 
ilunich  School.  He  was  born  September  23, 
1783.  in  Diisseldorf,  where  his  father  was  inspec- 
tor of  the  gallery.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  youth 
assisted  in  supporting  the  family  by  his  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  drawing  in  the 
Diisseldorf  .-Vcademy  under  Langer.  His  earliest 
works  are  unimportant,  but  after  his  removal 
to  Frankfort-on-the-:Main  in  180P,  he  acquired 
some  celebrity.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  his  twelve  drawings  for  Goethe's  Faust, 
now-  in  the  Stadel  Institute  of  Frankfort.  In 
1811  he  went  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  the 
studv  of  the  art  of  the  Cinquecento,  especially 
to  tiiat  of  Raphael  and  jMichelangelo.  He  was 
associated  with  the  so-called  'N'azarene  painters, 
among   whom    he    found    a    life-long    friend    in 
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Overbeck,  but  he  was  too  independent  to  follow 
their  footsteps.  During  this  period  he  e.xceiited 
his  famous  drawings  for  the  Xibelungenliud. 
Together  witli  Overbeclc,  Veit,  and  .Scliadow, 
he  I'eceived  a  conunission  to  decorate  a  room  in 
the  liouse  of  tlie  Prussian  Consul  at  Rome,  with 
scenes  from  the  "History  of  Joseph."  In  execut- 
ing this  task  he  revived  fresco  painting,  which 
had  been  almost  forgotten  since  the  days  of  Ka- 
phael  Mengs.  His  work  and  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates e.Kcited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  they 
were  engaged  to  decorate  a  room  in  the  ^*illa 
Massimi,  opposite  tlie  Lateran,  with  frcscoesfrom 
the  works  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  He  had 
scarcely  Ijegun  liis  work  when  there  came  a 
double  call  to  return  to  Germany.  The  Prussian 
Go\ernment  invited  him  to  become  head  of  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy,  and  Crown  Prince  Louis  of 
Bavaria  chose  him  to  decorate  the  new  Glypto- 
thek  in  ^Munich. 

Cornelius  arranged  to  pass  his  winters  in 
Diisseldorf,  where  a  great  crowd  of  students 
soon  gathered  about  him,  and  his  summers  in 
executing  the  frescoes  in  ilunich.  He  returned 
to  Germany  in  181'.*,  and  in  1820  he  began  his 
work  upon  the  frescoes,  which  were  carried  out 
by  his  pupils,  painting  after  his  design.  In  two 
great  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  he  represented  the 
myths  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes  in  works 
which  are  masterpieces  of  drawing  and  composi- 
tion. In  1823  he  became  Director  of  tlie  Acad- 
emy of  JMuuich,  and  was  raised  to  the  nobility 
by  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  He  finished  the 
frescoes  of  the  Glyptothek,  representing  in  the 
third  hall  scenes  from  tlie  Iliad.  All  of  this 
work,  however,  was  executed  by  his  pupils, 
and  may  best  be  studied  in  the  original  cartoons 
by  Cornelius,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Berlin.  In  1830  lie  began 
the  decoration  of  the  Ludwigskirche  in  ilunich, 
•with  frescoes  representing  tlie  ''General  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Christian  Church."  Con- 
trary to  his  Usual  custom,  he  himself  painted 
upon  the  large  altar  wall  (02  X  "^^  feet)  a  fresco 
of  the  ''Last  Judgment."  During  the  same  time 
he  made  sketches  representing  tlie  "History  of 
Christian  Art"  for  the  twenty-five  loggie  of  the 
old  Pinakothek,  which  were  painted  by  Zimmer- 
mann. 

After  a  disagreement  with  the  King  of  Bavaria 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William 
IV.  in  1841,  and  given  a  commission  tp  decorate 
the  jiroposed  Canipo  Santo,  a  burial-place  for  the 
royal  family  of  Prussia.  The  four  cartoons  exe- 
cuted for  this  puipose,  now  in  the  National 
Oalleiy  in  Berlin,  surpass  all  his  previous  work. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  one  containing  the 
"Four  Apocaly])tieal  Eiders,"  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  conception,  dramatic  life,  and  boldness 
of  drawing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Beatitudes" 
show  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  and  compact 
in  outline.  Until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death, 
Cornelius  was  occupied  with  cartoons.  He 
resided  mostly  in  Rome,  but  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1861.  remaining  there  imtil  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  0.  1867.  During  this  last  period 
he  executed  his  design  for  a  silver  shield,  which 
was  a  christening  present  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  Pi'ince  of  Wales,  his  godson, 
representing  the  "Expansion  of  the  Church."  He 
also  painted  his  dramatic  picture  "Hagen  Cast- 
ing tlie  Nibelungen  Treasure  into  the  Rhine," 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 


More  than  any  otlier  man,  Cornelius  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  modern  German  art. 
liis  traditiiins  are  still  inlluential  in  Geniiany, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Munich  School  of  mural 
painters.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in  liigli 
repute,  echoing  the  opinion  of  Crown  Prince 
Louis:  "There  has  been  no  painter  like  Cornelius 
since  the  Ciiuiuecento."  Jlodern  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  equally  favorable,  some  of 
them,  as  Muther,  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  considering  liis  activity  harmful.  It  is 
true  that  he  imitated  Michelangelo,  and  that 
imitation  can  never  produce  the  liealthicst  and 
greatest  art;  that  Cornelius's  worlc  is  of  an 
intellectual  character  recjuiriiig  study  for  ajijire- 
eiation;  that  his  colors  are  poor,  and  that  he  is 
sometimes  deficient  in  technique.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  works  were  certainly  great  in 
composition  and  in  conception.  His  tendency, 
like  ilichelangelo's,  was  heroic,  indeed  Titanic, 
but  he  was  not  insensible  to  grace,  and  was  even 
capable  of  expressing  the  tendercst  emotion.  He 
was  more  of  a  designer  than  painter,  and  his 
work  must  be  judged  by  his  cartoons.  And  cer- 
tainly no  ])ainter  exercised  greater  influence  upon 
German  art  and  imagination  than  did  Cor- 
nelius in  his  great  cycles  of  frescoes  in 
jMunich  and  in  his  cartoons  in  Berlin.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (q.v. ).  Carl 
Hermann,  Eberle,  and  many  otliers.  All  of  them 
were  devoted  to  the  earnest  but  affable  man, 
who,  whatever  his  deficiencies,  had  only  the 
highest  and   noblest  aims   in  art. 

Consult:  Jluther,  History  of  Modern  Pa'inting, 
vol  i.  (London,  1895)  ;  Fiirster,  Peter  von  Cor- 
nelius: ein  Gedenkbuch  (Berlin,  1874)  ;  Riegel, 
Cornelius,  der  Meister  der  deutschen  Malerei 
(Hanover,  1870)  ;  Von  Wolzogen,  Peter  von 
Cornelius  (Berlin,  1867)  ;  Grimm,  H.,  Neun 
Essais   (Berlin,  ISO.";). 

CORNELIUS  A  LAP'IDE  (1.568-1637).  A 
Roman  Catholic  commentator,  wliose  name  was 
A'an  den  Steen,  though  he  is  always  known  by 
its  Latinized  form.  He  was  born  at  Bocholt, 
near  Li&ge.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures  in  Louvain  and  in  Rome,  where 
he  died.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  commentary 
on  all  the  Bible  except  Job  and  the  Psalms,  the 
first  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
ten  volumes  folio  (Antwerp,  1681).  The  best 
edition  appeared  in  Lyons  (1838),  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, and  an  English  translation  of  parts  of  it 
has  been  published   (3  vols.,  London,  1870-87). 

CORNELL',  AiONZO  B.  (183'2-1904).  An 
American  politician,  son  of  Ezra  Cornell  (q.v.). 
He  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  became  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  from  185.5  to  1859  was 
manager  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  in 
New  York  City.  Afterwards  he  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
gra])h  Company.  In  1868  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York, 
and  from  1869  to  1873  was  surveyor  of  customs 
in  New  York.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  from  1870  to  1878,  and 
was  three  times  Speaker  of  the  New  Y'ork  As- 
sembly. From  1880  to  1883  he  was  Governor 
of  New  Y'ork,  after  which  he  became  connected 
with  large  financial  interests. 

CORNELL,  Ezra  (1807-74).  An  American 
capitalist  and  philanthropist,  the  founder  of 
Cornell  University.    He  was  born  in  Westchester 
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County,  N.  Y.,  of  Quakt>r  parentjige;  removed 
with  his  father,  a  potter  by  trade,  to  De  Ruytcr, 
N.  Y.,  in  1819;  received  a  scant  education,  and 
for  some  time  taught  a  district  school,  besides 
assisting  his  father  in  farming  and  tlie  making 
of  pottery.  He  also  learned  tlie  carpenter's 
trade,  spent  a  jear  as  a  iffechanic  at  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1820  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  for 
eight  years  he  managed  a  Hour-mill.  In  18.39  he 
joined"  his  brother  in  tlie  lumbering  and  farming 
business,  but  liis  attention  being  turned  acci- 
dentally in  1842  to  the  project  of  constructing  a 
telegraph  line  from  Baltimore  to  Wasliington.  he 
invented  a  machine  for  laying  the  wires  luider 
ground  and  was  subsequently  put  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  insulation  being  poor,  however, 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  on  Cornell's 
suggestion  the  wires  were  strung  on  poles,  and  the 
line  was  thus  speedily  com|deted.  Subsequently 
Cornell  devoted  his  attention  abnost  wholly  to  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  telegraph  companies,  and wasinstrumental 
in  forming  the  Western  Union  Telegrapli  Com- 
pany in  1855.  In  1858,  having  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  Itliaca.  N. 
Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1850,  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1802, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  in 
1862-03.  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1804-67. 
After  the  passage  of  the  'Morrill  Land-C4rant 
Act'  in  1862,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  Legislature  assigning  the  whole  of 
New  York's  land  scrip  to  one  institution,  and  in 
addition  contributed  an  endowment  of  $500,000 
toward  building  such  an  institution  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  He  subsequently  (in  1806)  bought  up  the 
scrip  then  remaining  unsold,  located  it  with 
great  care,  and  by  his  skillful  management 
enormously  increased  the  income  accruing  tliere- 
from  to  tlie  university.  In  1868  'The  Cornell 
University,'  so  founded,  was  formally  opened. 
Mr.  Cornell  also  built  a  public  library  at  Ithaca. 
Consult  The  Life  of  Ezra  Cornell,  by  his  son  A. 
B.  Cornell   (New  Y'ork,  1884). 

CORNELL,  .ToiiN  Henry  (1828-94).  An 
American  musician,  bom  in  New  York  City,  and 
educated  in  Germany  and  England.  He  held 
several  ijrominent  positions  as  organist  in  New 
York,  notably  at  Saint  Paul's  Chapel  (1808-77) 
and  the  Old  Brick  Church  ( 1877-82) .  His  sacred 
compositions,  several  of  which  possess  consider- 
able merit,  and  his  theoretical  works,  include  tlie 
following:  The  Introit  Psalms  (1871);  Vesper 
Psalter  (1801)  ;  a  Te  Deum;  Congregational 
Tune  Book;  Manual  of  Roman  Chant;  Theori/ 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Form;  Primer  of  Mod- 
ern Tonality  (18'i'O).  The  last-mentioned  two 
works  attained  considerable  popularity. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning,  situated  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
It  was  founded  liy  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1853.  but  was  not  organized 
as  a  college  until  1857.  The  college  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  B.A.,  B.S..  B.S.  in  C.E.,  and  the 
corresponding  master's  degrees.  The  faculty 
consists  of  34  professors  and  teachers,  and 
the  enrollment  of  students  is  382.  exclud- 
ing students  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Among  its  principal  benefactors  were  Bishop 
L.  L,  Hamline,  Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley,  Hon.  W. 
H.    .lohnston,    Hon.    Edgar    T.     Brackett,    and 


Capt.  E.  B.  Soper.  The  principal  buildings  are 
College,  Science,  Chapel,  Bowman,  and  Con- 
servatorj'  halls.  The  library  numbers  about 
22,000  volumes.  Its  endowments  amount  to 
$300,000.  and  its  annual  iniume  is  over  $40,000. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  education,  situated  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  university  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hon.  Ezra 
Cornell  (q.v. ),  who  desired  to  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  [lerson  could  find  instruction 
in  any  study.  Under  the  ilorrill  act  of  1862  the 
State  of  New  York  received  scrip  representing 
089.920  acres  of  land  as  its  share  of  the  public 
lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
several  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Mr. 
Ezra  Cornell  ofl'ered  .$500,000  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  a  university  on  condition  that  the  State 
sliould  set  aside  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands  for  the  same  purpose.  After  niiieh 
wrangling  in  the  Leffislature,  this  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, with  the  stipulation,  however,  that  the 
university  should  offer  free  tuition  to  as  many 
students  residing  in  the  State  as  there  were  As- 
sembly districts.  Cornell  University  was  incor- 
porated in  1865,  and  was  formally  opened  in 
1808,  with  a  registration  of  412  students.  This 
large  matriculation  was  due.  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  charter,  which  provided 
that  at  no  time  should  the  adherents  of  any  one 
religious  denomination  compose  a  majority  in  the 
board  of  trustees:  and,  secondly,  to  the  low  en- 
trance requirements  adopted  at  the  new  institu- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  high  requirements 
and  rigid  curriculum  maintained  at  other  col- 
leges. The  elementary  branches  were  sufficient 
to  admit  students  to  courses  in  engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  and  agriculture,  while  courses 
leading  to  the  Ph.B.  and  B.S,  degrees  were  offered 
to  those  who  could  not  satisfy  the  classical 
entrance  requirements.  The  jilan  of  the  whole 
institution  was  modeled  with  a  view  to  the  prac- 
tical tendencies  of  the  times.  Its  liberal  pro- 
gramme was  warmly  welcomed  by  such  men 
as  .James  Russell  Lowell.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Theodore  D.  Dwight.  .Tohn  Stanton  Gould.  Gold- 
win  Smith.  George  William  Curtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  signified  their  interest  in  it  by  ac- 
cepting non-resident  professorships  on  its  faculty. 
Andrew  D.  White  gave  u]j  for  a  while  the 
prospects  of  a  political  career  to  become  its 
first  president.  This  auspicious  beginning,  how- 
ever, was  not  maintained,  Fnmi  1868  to  1882, 
the  university  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence that  seriously  diminished  its  students, 
disheartened  its  trustees,  and  brought  the  whole 
structure  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  ilr.  Cor- 
nell, seeing  that  the  State's  land  scrip,  on  whose 
proceeds  the  university  was  solely  dependent  ex- 
cept for  the  original  endowment  of  $500,000, 
was  selling  at  about  fifty  cents  an  acre,  a  sum 
far  less  than  its  ultimate  worth,  bought  up  all 
the  unsold  'scrip'  and  located  and  transferred 
to  the  luiiversity  before  his  death  over  500.000 
acres  of  the  finest  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin. 
But  the  anticipated  advance  in  forest  values  did 
not  take  place,  taxes  and  cost  of  administration 
amounted  to  over  $00,000  a  year,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  soon  obliged  t(J  trench  heavily  on 
its  capital  to  meet  current  expenses,  A  w.ay  of 
escape  that  offered  in  1880  was  blocked  by  Henry 
W.  Sage,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  that  year  a  New  Y'ork  syndicate  proposed  to 
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buy  270,000  acres  of  the  Western  lands  for 
$1,225,000 — ah  amount  that  would  have  released 
the  trustees  from  their  troubles.  But  Jlr.  Saj^e, 
believing  that  the  lands  would  go  still  higher, 
refused  his  consent  and  the  bargain  fell  through. 
Less  than  two  years  later  his  faith  was  vindi- 
cated; 140,000  acres  was  sold  for  .$2,320,000, 
other  sales  were  made  later  at  increasing  prices, 
and  the  university  has  up  to  tlie  present  time 
realized  a  net  profit  of  some  $6,000,000.  Besides 
its  income  from  these  sources  Cornell  has  received 
large  private  gifts.  Henry  W.  Sage  gave  alto- 
gether .$1,175,000;  Andrew  D.  White,  ,$200,000; 
Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  over  $300,000,  and 
Hiram  Siblev,  .John  McGraw,  Dean  Sage,  and 
William  H.   Sage,  more  than   $100,000  each. 

Out  of  the  2704  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
five  years,  2347  entered  on  the  mininuun  entrance 
requirements.  In  1872  the  imiversity  became  co- 
educational, and  in  1S77,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
decrease  in  attendance,  the  entrance  require- 
ments were  raised  so  as  to  include  plane  geome- 
try, phjsiologA',  and  physical  geography.  A  year 
of  French  or  German  was  also  added  to  the  pri- 
mary requirements  for  admission  to  the  course 
in  letters  or  science.  In  1882  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding instructors  and  assistants,  numbered 
but  40.  The  additions  made  to  the  library  were 
few.  During  this  anxious  period  in  the  history 
of  the  university,  the  members  of  the  faculty,  ill 
paid  and  overworked,  loyally  stood  by  it.  and 
pursued  their  work  notwithstanding  all  difficul- 
ties. New  courses  were  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  the  sciences,  humanities, 
and  military  science.  After  18S2  the  univer- 
sity developed  and  expanded  in  accordance 
with  the  original  idea  of  the  founder.  The 
law  school,  a  school  of  pharmacy  (discontinued 
in  1890).  and  the  Andrew  D.'  White  School 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  were  organ- 
ized in  1887.  The  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  has  become  known  for  its  work  in 
experimental  psychology,  was  organized  in  1890. 
President  Schurman  appealed  to  the  State 
in  1892  for  further  aid,  on  the  ground  that 
Cornell,  although  not  a  State  institution  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  educating  512  stu- 
dents free  of  tuition.  The  Legislature  generous- 
ly responded  to  his  appeal  by  establishing  at 
Cornell  L'niversity  the  Veterinarv  College  in 
1894,  and  the  State  College  of  Forestry,  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
in  1898.  A  tract  of  30,000  acres  of  forest  in  the 
Adirondacks  was  granted  the  college  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  situation  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  a  small  town  prevented  it  from  add- 
ing a  medical  school  to  its  dejjartments.  al- 
though a  medical  preparatory  course  has  existed 
since  its  inception.  In  1898  this  problem  was 
solved  by  establishing  a  medical  college  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  a  branch  at  Ithaca, 
where  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  may  be 
taken.  In  the  same  year  the  entrance  require- 
ments, which  had  been  gradually  raised  since 
1877,  were  put  on  a  footing  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  loading  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Cornell  T'niversity  comprises  the  following 
departments  and  colleges  (the  attendance  given 
is  in  all  cases  that  of  1902)  :  (1)  The  Graduate 
Department,  having  charge  of  all  graduate  stud- 
ies pursued  at  the  university  under  the  several 
faculties.     This  department  offers  courses  lead- 


ing to  the  degrees  of  A.JI.,  Ph.D..  etc.  It  num- 
bers 189  students.  Twenty-four  l<'llowships, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $000  a  year,  and  17  scholar- 
ships, of  the  annual  value  of  $300  a  year,  are 
available  for  students.  (2)  The  Academic  De- 
partment offers  elective  courses  leading,  whether 
sciences,  letters,  or  tlie  classics  are  mainly 
chosen,  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  attendance 
is  831.  (3)  The  College  of  Law  otlers  courses 
leading  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  numliers  198 
students.  (4)  The  Jledical  College,  partially 
conducted  at  New  York  City,  confers  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  numbers  433  students.  ( 5 )  The 
College  of  Agriculture  ofl'ers  courses  leading  to 
the  B.S.A.  degree,  and  numbers  188  students. 
Connected  with  this  college  is  an  agricultural 
e.xperiment  station,  established  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  in  1887.  (6)  The  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  confers  the  degree 
of  D.V.il.  Its'  attendance  is  59.  (7)  The 
State  College  of  Forestry  confers  the  degree  of 
F.E.,  and  numbers  44  students.  (8)  The  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  confers  the  degree  of  B.Arch., 
and  has  an  attendance  of  50.  (9)  The  College 
of  Civil  Engineering  confers  the  degree  of  C.E., 
and  numbers  214  students.  (10)  Sibley  College 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Jlechanic  Arts, 
consisting  of  the  departments  of  mechanical, 
electrical,  experimental  engineering,  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanic  arts,  etc.,  confers  the  degree 
of  M.E.     Its  total  registration  is  792. 

Undergraduates  are  required,  except  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  to  take  a  course  of  military  drill, 
extending  over  two  years,  under  the  supervision 
of   a   United   States   Army  officer. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  thirty-nine  trustees,  the  university 
faculty,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  several 
faculties,  having  charge  of  educational  mat- 
ters concerning  the  university  as  a  Avhole,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  and  colleges, 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  their 
respective   departments. 

The  total  attendance,  excluding  summer-school 
students  and  those  taking  the  short  winter 
courses,  is  2845.  The  staff  of  instruction  num- 
bers 367.  The  principal  buildings  of  Cornell 
University  include  the  $500,000  library,  the 
gift  of  Henry  W.  Sage ;  Sage  College,  a  dormi- 
tory for  women;  Boardman  Hall,  Stimson  Hall, 
and  Sibley  College.  The  campus,  situated  on  a 
hill  looking  down  upon  Cayuga  Lake  and  sur- 
rounded by  gorges,  falls,  and  cascades,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Barnes  Hall  and  Sage  Cha]iel  rojiresent  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  university.  The  libraries, 
including  the  famous  .\ndrew  D.  White  collec- 
tion on  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Fisk 
Dante  collection,  contain  201,852  volumes,  be- 
sides 43,000  pamphlets.  The  income  of  the  uni- 
versity from  all  sources  is  about  $800,000  a  year. 
The  presidents  since  its  incejjtion  have  been : 
Andrew  D.  White.  LL.D.  (1805-85);  Charles 
Kendall  Adams.  LL.D.  (1885-92)  ;  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman.   LL.t).    (1892—). 

CORNER.  A  commercial  term  of  Ignited  States 
origin,  denoting  the  operation,  or  more  properly 
the  resultant  effect,  of  acquiring  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  so  much  of  a  commodity  or  of 
the  stock  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  a  cor- 
poration, as  to  raise  abnormally  the  values  there- 
of to  the  advantage  of  the  buyers.  A  corner  is 
'effective'    when   those   who   have    contracted    to 
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sell  and  deliver  the  stock  or  commodity  are 
forced,  for  lack  of  other  supply,  to  buy  it.  or 
the  certificates  or  warehouse  receipts  represent- 
ing it,  from  the  buying  or  cornering  pool,  at  the 
pool's  prices.  Conversely  a  corner  is  'smashed' 
when  the  buyers,  finding  their  means  inadequate 
to  their  operations,  are  forced  to  throw  their 
holdings  on  the  open  market,  or  when  those  who 
have  contracted  to  deliver  the  stock  or  com- 
modity are  able  to  obtain  it  independently  of 
the  pool.  For  the  latter  reason,  because  the 
total  supply  is  not  strictly  determinable  nor  all 
obtainable,  attempted  corners  in  wheat  and 
other  actual  conmiodities  are  seldom  successful. 
On  the  other  hand,  corners  in  stocks  and  cer- 
tificates having  definite  total  issues  may  be  car- 
ried just  to  the  point  where  they  bankrupt  the 
seller;  that  is  to  a  point  where,  if  the  prices 
are  put  any  higher,  the  sellers  re])uiliate  their 
contracts  and  the  corner  is  'smashed'  for  lack  of 
a  market.  The  possibility  of  any  considerable 
corner  arises  from  buying  and  selling  on  mar- 
gin. In  this  usual  and  speculative  form  of 
stock-dealing  the  broker  or  commission  house 
lends  the'  buyer  or  seller  the  money  needed  for 
the  deal,  demanding,  however,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, a  deposit  of  five,  t-en,  or  twenty  jier 
cent,  of  the  face  value  of  tlie  contracts  made. 
The  dealer  is  thus  enabled  to  buy  or  sell  stock 
to  a  value  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  actual  capital,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  large  dealers  can  without  difticulty  buy 
or  sell  the  whole  stock  issue  of  the  largest 
trusts  or  railroads.  If,  now,  such  a  combination 
sells,  that  is,  agrees  to  deliveT,  practically  the 
entire  issue  of  a  road,  they  may  find  when  they 
attempt  to  buy  the  stock  to  fill  their  contracts 
that  it  is  already  held  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  they  contracted  to  sell  it.  That  is, 
a  rival  combination  has  been  secretly  working 
against  them,  and  the  sellers  of  the  stock  are 
forced  to  buy  the  stock  at  exorbitant  prices  and 
then  sell  it  back  to  those  for  whom  they  bought 
it.  This  is  the  process  technically  known  as 
■squeezing  the  shorts.'  Until  recent  years  nearly 
all  corners  of  importance  were  manipulated 
for  speculative  reasons ;  for  the  immediate 
gain  of  the  operators,  that  is,  and  without  any 
investment  purpose.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the 
famous  gold  comer,  organized  in  Xew  York  by 
Jay  Gould  and  his  associates.  This  corner,  cul- 
minating on  "Black  Friday,'  September  24, 
1869,  was  'smashed'  by  the  release  of  Govern- 
ment gold  liy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — • 
thus  rendering  the  'shorts'  or  sellers  of  gold 
independent  of  the  cornering  syndicate  who 
held  the  gold  which  the  'shorts'  had  agreed  to 
sell.  Latterly,  however,  many  corners  or  quasi- 
corners  have  resulted  incidentally,  and  often  to 
the'  regret  of  all  concerned,  from  the  eft'ort  of 
rival  combinations  to  buy  the  control  of  some 
large  trust  or  railroad  for  permanent  invest- 
ment and  administrative  purposes.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  corner  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  Jlay,  1901,  when  tlte  price  of  the  stock  rose 
abruptly  to  1000  bid.  For  an  account  of  the 
gold  corner  of  18t)9,  consult:  Boutwell.  Reminis- 
cences of  Sixty  Years  in  Piihlic  Affairs  (New 
■york,  1902).  For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
actual  manipulation  of  a  corner,  consult  Frederic, 
The  Market  Place  (London,  1899).  See  Makgin 
T)e.\ls;    Shobts;    Speculation;   Trusts. 


CORNET  (OF.,  Fr.  cornet,  from  ML.  cor- 
iicfKni,  cornvta,  bugle,  dim.  of  cornii,  horn).  A 
stop  or  series  of  pipes  in  an  organ,  intended  to 
imitate  the  tone  of  an  obsolete  wind  instrument 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  oboe.  The 
CoH.NET-A-PisTON  (Fr.,  cornet  with  jiistons),  a 
modern  brass  or  silver  wind  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  kind,  has  two  or  three  valves,  and  in 
brass  bands  takes  the  soprano  and  contralto 
parts.  It  was  first  introduced  in  France  as  an 
orchestral  instrument.  The  cornet-a-piston  pro- 
duces vei'y  penetrating  tones,  though  less  power- 
ful than  those  of  the  trumpet.  The  rapidity  of 
execution  in  runs,  trills,  staccatos,  etc.,  which 
can  be  attained  on  this  instrument,  combined 
with  the  pealiTig  quality  of  its  tones,  have  made 
it  the  favorite  solo  instrument  in  open-air  band- 
concerts  :  but  this  very  resonance  will  most  likely 
keep  it  out  of  the  symphonic  orchestra. 

CORNET  (Fr.  cnrnette,  standard,  so  called 
as  having  two  points  or  horns,  dim.  of  corne, 
from  Lat.  cornii,  horn).  Formerly  a  junior  or 
subaltern  commissioned  rank  in  the  British  cav- 
alry, so  called  because  the  cornet  carried  the 
flag  (cornet).  Its  equivalent  rank  in  the  in- 
fantry was  the  ensign  (q.v.). 

CORNETO,  k0r-na't6,  or  Corneto  Tarquinia 
(from  It.  corno,  horn).  A  town  of  central  Italy, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Civitavecchia,  occu])ying 
a  commanding  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marta,  and  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
over  which  it  has  an  extensive  view.  Corneto 
arose  near  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Tar- 
quinii,  and  was  built  in  part  from  its  remains.  It 
was  erected  into  a  city  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in 
1432;  but  the  picturesque  old  battleniented  walls 
and  towers  which  surround  it  are  said  to  belong 
to  an  earlier  period.  During  the  faction  wars  of 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  this  citv  main- 
tained a  firm  allegiance  to  the  popes.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1901,  7219,  The  scanty  re- 
mains of  Tarquinii  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Corneto.  This  city  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  with  Rome  in 
the  fourth  century  D.c. :  but  later,  with  the  rest 
of  Etruria,  came  under  the  Roman  dominion.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  Necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  wliich  is  far  the 
most  important  relic  of  tlie  ancient  city,  is  on 
the  same  hill  as  the  modern  cily,  and  extends 
into  the  neighboring  plain.  It  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  has  been  said  to  cover  16  square  miles. 
INIany  tombs  have  been  opened,  but  most  of  them 
had  licen  plundered  in  early  times.  The  most 
imi>ortant  tombs  are  those  decorated  with  paint- 
ings oil  the  walls,  among  which  are  noteworthy 
the  Grotta  delle  Iserizioni  (probably  one  of  the 
earliest),  Grotta  del  Barone,  Grotta  Querciola, 
Grotta  del  Convito  Funebre,  Grotta  del  Tifone, 
and  Grotta  dell'  Oreo.  Consult:  Dennis,  Cities 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London,  1878),  and 
Dasti,  'Sotizie  di  Tarquinia  Corneto  (Rome, 
1878). 

CORN-FLAG.     See  Iris. 

CORNFLO'WER,  or  Bluebottle  (Centau- 
rea  Ci/aiiiif:].  A  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cora- 
posit;r,  indigenous  to  Europe,  where  it  is  a 
common  weed  in  grain -fields,  and  whence  it 
has  spread  to  other  coimtries.  Its  long,  slen- 
der, branched  stems,  which  reach  a  height 
of    from    one    to    two    and    one-half    feet,    bear 
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1.C0CKLEBUR   (Xanthium   strumarium). 

2.  CORNFLOWER   (Centaurea   cyanus). 

3.  CALISAYA   (Cinchona   calisaya),  var.   Ledgeriana. 


4.  COLCHICUM    (Colchicum   autumnale). 

5.  COCA   (Erythroxylon   coca*. 

6.  NIGHT-BLOOMING    CATCHFLY    (Silere   roctiflora). 
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terminal  (lowpr-Iieiids  about  one  and  onc-lialf 
inches  in  diameter  during  summer  ami  autumn. 
These  flower-heads  have  a  wreath-like  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  neutral  ray  florets,  and  from 
early  times  have  been  favorites  for  raalcing  gar- 
lands. Being  hardy  and  of  easiest  culture,  the 
cornflower  has  liecome  one  of  the  most  popular 
annuals  in  American  flower-gardens,  and  has 
developed  many  varieties,  which  range  through 
various  shades  from  deepest  l)lue  to  white.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  at  least  flftt-en  names, 
the  commonest  of  which  is  perhaps  bachelor's- 
button,  a  name  also  applied  to  two  other  plants — 
Eanunculus  aeris  and  Gomphrena  globosa. 

CORNHILL.  An  important  London  street, 
named  from  a  corn  market  formerly  held  there. 
The  Tun,  a  prison,  and  the  Standard,  a  water- 
tonduit,  stood  upon  it  in  mediceval  times. 

CORNIANI,  kOr'ne-ii'ne,  Giambattista, 
Conte  di  (1742-1813).  An  Italian  literarj'  his- 
torian, born  at  Orzi-Nuovi  (Brescia).  In  his 
youth  he  studied  law  and  wrote  for  the  theatre ; 
but  afterwards  he  became'  connected  with  the 
College  of  Brescia  and  published  some  works  on 
agriculture.  In  1797  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Cassation  for  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  work  for  which  Corniani  is  best  known  is  a 
literary  history  of  Italy,  /  secoli  dcUa  lettera- 
tura  Haliana-  (1804-13;  new  edition  by  Predari, 
1854-56). 

CORNICE  (OF.,  It.  cornice.  ML.  coniij:,  bor- 
der, from  Gk.  Kopuvif,  korOnis,  garland,  from 
Kopuvuq,  koronos,  curved ;  connected  with  Lat. 
■corona,  crown.  Ir.  cor,  circle).  In  architecture, 
either  the  crowning  member  of  a  wall  or  a 
projection  from  it,  such  as  a  coping,  or  the 
<!rown  of  a  minor  division,  as  a  colonnade.  It 
lias  been  used  in  nearly  every  st3de.  Tlie  usual 
Egyptian  cornice  consists  of  a  fillet  and  cavetto 
molding,  as  the  upper  member  of  a  simple  en- 
tablature crowning  all  the  main  walls.  Ancient 
Oriental  architecture  did  not  develop  any  style 
of  cornice.  It  was  reserved  for  Greek  architec- 
ture to  establish  a  type  of  cornice  as  the  upper 
member  of  the  entablature  of  the  different  orders, 
immediately  above  the  frieze,  as  is  more  fully 
explained  under  Entablature  (q.v.).  The  slant- 
ing cornice  of  a  gable  is  called  raking  cor- 
nice, to  distinguish  it  from  the  horizontal  cor- 
nice. The  Doric  cornice  is  crowned  b_y  a  strong- 
ly projecting  corona,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  the  cymatium  or  cyma ;  the  lower  part 
is  usually  the  tenia.  The  corona  rests  on  a  thin 
bed-mold  of  one  or  two  simple  moldings.  Along 
its  horizontal  edges  are  placed  autefixes  (q.v.). 
The  uiuler  surface,  or  soffit,  of  the  cornice  is 
decorated  with  nuitules  (q.v.).  In  the  more 
■decorative  Ionic  cornice  there  is  no  very  pro- 
jecting broad,  flat  tenia,  but  a  group  of  richer 
moldings  graduallj'  projecting.  The  corona  is 
very  high,  the  ogee  cyma  being  richly  decorated 
between  two  fillets,  and  connected  with  the  tenia 
by  a  smaller  regular  c^Tiia :  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornice  consists  of  a  flat  denticulated  pro- 
jection immediately  above  the  frieze.  The  Co-, 
rinthian  cornice  is  both  richer  and  more  varied, 
its  principal  variation  being  the  addition,  in 
its  central  section,  of  volute-like  mutules  (q.v.) 
and  modillions  (q.v.),  and  the  adornment  of  the 
tenia  with  egg-and-dart  and  other  ornamenta- 
tion. It  was  not  fully  developed  until  Roman 
times,  when  it  was  also  used  in  the  Composite 
Vol.  v.— 28. 


order,  and  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  dif- 
ferent Greek  orders  were  mingled.  In  early 
Christian  and  mediaeval  architecture  the  variety 
of  forms  of  cornice  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
classification  or  description.  Some  resemblance 
to  the  classic  cornice  is  preserved  in  the  rich 
cliurches  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  in  Syria, 
and  the  classic  typi^  is  even  more  closely  followed 
in  the  medi:Tval  churches  of  some  parts  of  Italy, 
especially  Rome  and  its  neighborhood:  and  it 
was.  of  course,  revived  by  tlie  Renaissance. 
JIedi:Tval  cornices  are  often  supported  on  foliage 
and  lines  of  small,  blind  arches;  simple  in  the 
Romanesque,  freer  and  richer  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  mediaeval  surface  decoration  was 
usuall.y  in  very  high  relief,  often  in  part  de- 
tached from  the  ground.  The  imitation  of  every 
kind  of  foliage  and  flower,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
traditional  and  new  geometric  and  schematic 
forms,  gives  great  scope  to  this  architectural 
member.  In  its  simplest  fonn  it  consists  often 
of  a  projecting  table  supported  on  corbels,  with 
or  without  arches. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  modern  terminology 
for  the  upper  termination  of  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, a  window  or  door  casing,  or  anything  that 
acts  as  a  frame,  of  whatever  material  it  may  be. 
Consult  the  works  cited  under  Column;  Entab- 
L.\TUEE;    wliich    also    discuss   cornice. 

CORNICHE,  kOr'nesh',  Route  de  la  (Fr.. 
cornice  road).  A  renowned  carriage  road  fol- 
lowing the  coast  line  of  tlie  Riviera  between 
Nice  and  Genoa.  It  is  noted  for  its  striking 
views,  particularly  between  Xice  and  Mentone, 
and  is  much  traveled  in  preference  to  the  railway. 

CORNIDES,  kor'ne-des,  Daniel  von  (1732- 
87).  An  Hungarian  historian,  born  at  Szent- 
Miklos.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theologi,-  at 
Erlangen,  Germany.  As  the  companion  of  Count 
Joseph  Teleki  he'  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  while  in  Germany  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Hungarian 
department  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  and 
other  institutions.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
librarian  and  professor  of  heraldry  and  diplo- 
macy at  tlie  University  of  Pest.  His  princi])al 
works  include:  Regum  Huiigaria',  qui  l^a'cuto 
XI.  Regnavere.  Genealogia  (1778);  Bibliothcra 
JIungarica  (1702);  Commentatio  de  Religione 
Veterum  Euyigarorum  (1791);  Tindicics  Anon- 
yini  Betw  Regis  yofnrii    (1802). 

CORNIF'EROXJS  SERIES  (from  Lat.  cornn. 
horn  +  fcrre.  to  bear).  In  American  geology, 
the  second  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
Devonian  system.  It  includes  the  Schoharie  and 
Corniferous  stages.  The  rocks  of  the  Cornif- 
erous  series — mostly  sandstones — are  found  along 
the  Appalachians,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Canada,  where 
they  inclose  valuable  deposits  of  petroleum.  See 
Devonian  System. 

CORNIFICIUS,  kor'nc-fish'i-us,  Quintus 
(  ?-c.40  B.C. ) .  A  Roman  general  and  writer  on 
rhetoric;  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  sujiported  the  party  of  Ca>sa_r, 
by  whom  he  was  a)ipointed  Governor  of  Syria 
and  afterwards  of  Africa.  Aft^-r  Cesar's  death 
he  maintained  the  latter  province  for  the  Senate; 
Init  on  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Trium- 
virate was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T. 
Sextius.  Cornificius  appears  to  have  been  almo.st 
equally  distinguished  for  his  literary  abilities, 
^\hicll   are   frequently   mentioned  by   Quinlilian. 
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Catullus,  and  Ovid.  Some  scholars  now  attribute 
to  liim  the  authorship  of  the  rhetorical  treatise, 
lihctorica  ud  ncreiuiiiim,  commonly  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  Consult  the  editions  by  Kayser  (Leipzig, 
1854),  Friedrich  (part  i.,  vol.  i..  of  the  Teubner 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1884),  and  Marx,  who  refuses  to 
recognize  the  authorship  of  Cornificius,  and  has 
published  the  text  imder  the  title,  I iicertiAuctoris 
de  Ratione  Diceiidi  ad  C.  Hereunium  Libri  IV, 
(Leipzig,  1803)  :  also  Krohnert,  Die  AnfUnge  der 
Rhetorik  hei  den  Romern  (ilemel,  1871). 

CORN'ING.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county 
scats  of  Steuben  County,  X.  Y.,  18  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Elniira ;  on  the  Chemung  River, 
and  on  the  Xew  York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the 
Lackawanna  railroads  (Map:  Xew  York,  C  3). 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cut  and  flint 
glass,  terracotta  goods,  building  and  paving 
brick,  lumber,  sash  and  blinds,  etc.  Among  the 
more  prominent  buildings  may  be  noted  the  city 
hall,  free  academy,  and  Saint  ilary's  Orphan 
Asylum.  Coming  was  incorporated  in  1849  as 
a- village,  and  in  1890  as  a  city.  Under  the  re- 
vised charter  of  1809  the  ilayor  holds  office  for 
two  years,  and  the  city  council  is  elected  by 
wards.  The  river,  police,  and  civil-service  com- 
missioners, fire  wardens,  and  the  board  of  health 
are  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council ;  other  offices  are  filled  bv  popular 
election.  Population.in  1890,  85.50  :  in  1900. 11,061. 

COKNING,  Er.\stus  11794-1872).  An  Ameri- 
can capitalist,  born  in  Connecticut.  In  1814  he 
settled  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  where,  as  o\vner  of  the 
large  iron-works  there,  and  later  as  a  banker, 
he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  great  railroad  owners  and 
operators  of  the  country,  being  largely  interested 
in  the  formation  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Rail- 
road, of  which  he  was  president  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  also  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
popular  education,  and.  taking  part  in  public 
affairs,  served  as  a  Democrat  in  Congress  in 
1857-59  and  again  in  1861-03. 

CORN-INSECTS.  Insects  affecting  Indian 
corn  are  numerous  and  varied. — Plunl  Lice:  An 
aphis    {Rhopalosiphnm    maidis)    is   widely   dis- 


ISSECTS  IXJTRIOrS"  TO  INDIAN  CORN. 

(1)  Larger  corn-stalk  borer  (Diatrse.T):  a.  borins  larva 
within  the  base  of  the  stalk.  (2)  Smaller  borer  (Panifelia): 
,1.  the  moth  at  rest.  (3)  X  flea-beetle  (Diabrotioa)  and  its 
root-destroying  grub. 

tributed  by  means  of  its  migratory  winged 
swarms;  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stems  of  the 
com  beneath  the  ground,  and  the  yoting  attack 
the  roots;  the  ants  assist  this  injuiy  by  carry- 
ing females  heavy  with  young  and  colonizing 
them  upon  the  roots.     (See  Insect  Life,  I.,  III., 


Washington,  1888-90.)— Beef  if  s;  Certain  weevils 
attack  the  roots  and  stems,  especially  bill-bugs 
of  the  genus  Sphenophorus,  the  grubs  burrowing 
in  the  bulbs  of  the  young  plants  and  eating  the 
roots  of  the  tender  leaves  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  their  work  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
that  of  a  cutworm  (larva  of  Hudena  stipatu). 
Fall  plowing  is  useful  against  both.  The  lanse 
of  several  fiee-beetles  (Diabrotica)  are  often 
styled  corn  root-worms.  The  adult  beetles,  closely 
related  to  the  cucumber,  melon,  and  squash  beet- 
les, feed  on  the  pollen  and  silk  of  corn  and 
the  larva;  on  the  roots,  and  both  do  great  damage 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
the  most  effective  remedy.  Various  other  beetles 
are  locally  or  occasionally  harmful,  and  one  is 
prominent  as  destructive  to  grain,  the  corn 
silvanus  (t<ili;anus  fiiirinamensis).  From  an 
economic  standpoint  this  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family  Cucujidae.  It  is  a  flat 
beetle  with  the  edges  of  the  prothorax  saw- 
toothed.  Besides  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
grain,  it  infests  dried  fruits  and  other  food- 
stuffs. ^\nother  member  of  the  same  family,  a 
bright-scarlet  beetle,  of  the  genus  Cucujus.  also 
infests  stored  grain. — llolhs:  The  larvae  of 
moths,  'cutworms'  and  'webworms,'  do  much 
damage.  The  worst  species,  however,  is  the 
'corn-worm,'  or  'corn-bud  worm,'  the  caterpillar 
of  a  noctuid  moth  (Heliothis  armigera) ,  which 
destroys  the  flower-buds.  (  See  Cotton-Ixsects.  ) 
The  large  "stalk-borer,'  often  highly  injurious 
in  Southern  fields,  is  the  larva  of  a  phalsenid 
motli  {Diatrwa  saccharalis) ,  which  perforates 
the  stems  at  their  base,  where,  in  the  axils  of 
tlie  starting  leaves,  the  parent  moth  lays  its  eggs 
in  spring.  This  insect  is  better  kno\vn  as  the 
.sugar-cane  borer  of  the  American  tropics.  Tidy 
methods  of  farming  are  the  best  preventive. 
Other  smaller  borers  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 
moths  Pcmpclia  lirjnoaelln  and  Gorti/na  nitela. 
The  chinch-bug  (q.v. )  is  also  an  enemy  of  Indian 
corn.  Constilt:  Riley,  "Insects  of  ^Missouri,"  in 
Viiifed  States  Department  of  Aririciilture.  Divi- 
sion of  Entomology,  Reports  1  and  3  (Washing- 
ton, 1881)  ;  Lintner,  '-Insects  of  Xew  York,"  in 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Report  1  (Al- 
bany, 1882)  ;  Comstock  and  Slingerland,  "Wire- 
worms,"  in  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  33    (Ithaca,  1891). 

CORNISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE, The  ('orni>h  language  belongs  to  the 
British  subdivision  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
stands,  on  the  whole,  nearer  to  the  Old  Breton 
than  to  the  Old  Welsh.  (See  Celtic  Lan- 
guages.) It  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  in 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  Dolly  Pentreath  (who 
died  in  1775)  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  last  person  who  spoke  it ;  but  some  knowl- 
edge of  it  apparently  survived  her,  and  a  small 
number  of  Cornish  \\ords  are  used  to  this  day  in 
the  English  dialect  of  Cornwall. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  Cornish  literature 
has  been  preserved.  For  tlie  Old  Cornish  period 
nothing  exists  but  a  few  proper  names  in  old 
records.  For  Middle  Cornish  we  are  somewhat 
better  off.  A  vocabulary  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  has  been  preserved,  and  also 
a  few  texts  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  seventeenth.  The  Middle  Cornish  litera- 
ture, like  the  Middle  Breton,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  religious  poetry  and  drama. 
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For  GUI  Cornish,  consult  Stokes,  "The  Manu- 
missions in  the  Bodmin  Gospels,"  lieiue  ciltiqiie, 
vol.  i.  (Paris,  1870).  The  JlidiUe  Cornish  vo- 
cabulary is  printed  in  Zeuss.  (Irdintnutirn 
Celt icii,'  edited  by  Ebel  (Berlin,  18()S-71).  For 
the  other  monuments,  consult:  Norris,  The  An- 
cient Coniisli  Drama  (Oxford,  1859)  ;  Stokes, 
"Pascou  Agan  Arluth,"  Transactions  of  the 
PhilolopicaJ  Sorictij  (London,  1801-62);  and 
Bcunnns  ilcrinsel;    (ib.,   1872). 

CORN  LAWS.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
the  long  series  of  statutes  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  terminating 
only  in  the  year  1840,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  grain.  The  tenor 
of  these  laws  varied  with  the  idea  which  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators.  At 
one  time  designed  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of 
grain,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited, 
or  allowed  only  when  a  surplus  of  the  home 
supply  revealed  itself  in  the  low  price  for  grain. 
Later  the  underlying  principle  was  frankly  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  resulting  in  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  or  pennitting  it  only  when 
the  price  of  grain  was  extremely  high  and  im- 
portation seemed  unavoidable  to  prevent  famine. 
At  times,  moreover,  in  the  long  and  varied  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  resort  was  had  to 
bounties  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing home  production.  The  shitting  of  legislation 
attracted  little  comment  and  less  agitation  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  manufacturing  interests  grew  restive 
under  the  restrictions  which  were  placed  upon 
the  trade  in  grain,  and  early  in  the  century  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  was  made 
by  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  in  the  duties 
on  importation.  The  object  of  this  device  was  to 
reduce  the  import  duties  in  proportion  as  the 
price  of  grain  increased,  so  that  at  famine 
prices  grain  might  be  imported  duty  free.  By 
the  act  of  1828.  at  the  price  of  02s.  a  quarter 
for  wheat,  the  import  duty  was  f  1  4s.  8d.  For 
every  shilling  less  in  the  price,  a  shilling  was 
added  to  the  duty,  but  when  the  price  rose 
above  this  point  the  duty  decreased  by  a  larger 
ratio  than  the  rise  in  price.  At  the  price  of 
69s.,  the  duty  was  15s.  8d.,  and  at  73s.  the  duty 
sank  to  its  minimum  of  Is.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment not  only  promoted  speculative  operations, 
but  also  prevented  foreign  countries  from  fur- 
nishing grain  habitually  for  the  British  market. 

This  legislation  was  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  the  landowners,  but  as  the  tendency  of  Great 
Britain    to    be    an    importing    rather    than    an 


virtually  an  attempt  to  aggrandize  the  landed 
interest  by  pressure  upon  the  I'uikI  of  the  peoi)le. 
The  maiuifacturing  interests,  which  were  now 
rapidly  coming  into  ])uwer,  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  combating  this  principle,  which  increased 
the  cost  of  living,  and,  through  wages,  the  cost 
of  manufacturing.  Hut  tlie  public  at  large, 
though  conscious  thatthe  laws  were  some  way 
improper,  or  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  did  not,  till  the  very  last, 
earnestly  unite  in  calling  for  repeal.  There 
was  a  ]]ti\\crful  party  who  represented  with  won- 
derful ])huisibility  that  these  restrictive  statutes 
were  identilied  witli  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Their  arginnents  might  thus  be  sunniied 
up:  (1)  Protection  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  certain  poor  lands  in  cultivation.  (2)  It 
was  desirable  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  improve  the  country.  (3|  If 
improvement  by  that  means  Avere  cheeked,  Eng- 
land would  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people.  (4) 
Such  dependence  would  be  fraught  with  immense 
danger:  in  the  event  of  war,  su])plies  might  be 
stopped,  or  the  ports  might  be  blockaded,  the 
result  being  famine,  disease,  and  civil  war.  (5) 
The  advantage  gained  by  protection  enabled  the 
landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  trade:  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
com  laws  were  abolished,  half  the  country  shop- 
keepers would  be  ruined;  that  would  be  followed 
by  the  stoppage  of  many  of  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries, and  no  one  would  venture  to  say  what 
would  be  the  final  consequences.  It  cannot  be 
uninstructive  to  put  on  record  that  these  argu- 
ments exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
laboring  classes,  the  small  town  shopkeepers, 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  a  considerable  section  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Yielding  at  length  to  the  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  recognizing  that  England's 
prosperity  lay  in  the  devclnpment  of  her  manu- 
factures rather  than  in  the  further  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1840. 
at  the  time'  of  the  Irish  famine,  effected 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (See  Axti- 
Corn-Law  League:  Cobdex.  Richard.)  The 
area  devoted  to  wheat  cultivation  in  England  is 
less  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  althougii 
the  population  has  greatly  increased.  Modern 
methods  of  communication,  however,  have  opened 
up  new  areas  of  supply,  and  the  development  of 
juanufactures  and  commerce  has  amply  com- 
])ensated  for  the  loss  in  agricultural  production. 
The  following  table  shows  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws: 


ImPOBTS  of   FOHEIGX  "WHEAT,   CtTRREST    PRICES  OF    WHEAT.   AND    DeCLABED    VaLCE   OF  .\LL    BRITISH    EXPORTS    FROM 

1801   TO   1859 


ATERAQE  period  of  TEX   YEARS 

Average  amount 

ot 
wheat  imported 

Averaiise  price 

of  wlieat  dnrinp 

earli  [)eriod 

.\Terape  total  de- 
clared value  of  all 
British  exports 

1801  to  1810 

Bvebels 

600,946 
4.58.578 
.534.992 
907.638 
■       2.877.999 
4.547,311 

«.   a. 

81       5 
84    11 
58      3 
5«    10 
53      3 
64      9 

& 
40.737.970 

1811   ■•  1820 

41.506.794 

1821    "  18.30 

;n>  t;oo.53G 

1831   ■■  1840 .-. 

45.249.()3" 

18(1   "  18.W 

57.412,494 

1851    "  1859 

103,2.53,189 

exporting  country  had  already  become  manifest,  Coincidently  with  an  increased  importation 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  effort  to  increase  home  of  foodstufl's  there  was  a  notable  expansion  of 
production  by  the  pressure  on  importation  was     foreign  trade,  as  shown  in  the  exports.     In  later 
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years  imports  arc  measured  in  liundrodweights. 
The  increase  in  grain  imports  is  shown  in  tlie 
followiu"  table: 


YEAB 

Wheat  and 

wheat  flour  in 

cwts. 

Value  of  all 
breadstuffs 

I860 

31,841,926 
39,906.115 
68,459,814 
82,381,591 
98,597,450 

S. 

31,676,353 
42  502  252 

1870 

1880           

62  857  269 

1890 

53,484,584 
58,942,390 

1900 

In  the  meantime  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
Brilisli  imports  and  exports  has  risen  from 
£37(),000,000  in  ISiiO  to  £098,000,000  in  1880,  and 
£877,000,000  in  1000.  The  growing  dependence  of 
Great  Britain  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 
breadstuft's  is  rellected  in  the  decline  of  the  area 
sown  in  wheat,  which  in  1870  was  reported  as 
3.773,663  acres,  and  a-s  1,845,042  acres  in  1900. 
Russia  and  other  European  countries  contribute 
to  the  British  imports,  as  does  also  India,  but 
the  principal  sources  whence  imports  are  drawn 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT.   BRAIK,   AXD   FLOTJH  IN  1900 

Cwts. 

United  States 57.418,064 

Argentina 18,769,000 

British  North  America 7,997,626 

Australasia 4,0,'i7,811 

All  other  countries 10,354,949 

Total 98,597,450 

BrBLioGRAPiiT.  The  te.xt  of  the  Com  Laws  is 
to  be  found  in  British  titatiites,  revised  edition 
(If)  vols..  London,  1882-1900),  and  the  speeches 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  Hansard,  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  (181.5-46).  A  comprehensive 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  whole  subject 
and  its  bearing  on  trade  is  given  in  M'Culloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  ^Navi- 
gation (London.  1870)  ;  Acland  and  Ransome, 
Political  History  of  England  (London.  1894), 
summarizes  the  Corn  Laws  i)revious  to  1815, 
and  the  progress  of  legislation  from  that  time 
until  1840,  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed. 
Other  sources  of  information  are:  "The  First  and 
Second  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Ep  worth  (Corn  Law)  Petitions,"  Great 
Britain  Pari.  Papers,  .S'ess.  iS.}3,  vol.  xi. ;  Wilson, 
Influences  of  the  Corn  Laws  (London,  1840)  ; 
Thornton,  Historical  Summary  of  the  Corn  Laws 
(London,  1841)  :  Piatt.  History  of  the  British 
Corn  Lairs  (London.  1845)  :  Bastiat.  (Eurres 
completes,  vols.  i..  iii.  (Paris,  1855)  ;  Movley,  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden  (London.  1881):  JlcCarthv, 
The  Epoch  of  Reform.  1S30-.50  (London.  1882)"; 
and  for  a  full  bibliography,  J'eir  York.  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  vol.  vi..  No.  5  (New  York, 
1902). 

CORNO,  kor'no.  ^Ionte  (Mount  Horn).  The 
higliest   peak   of  the  Apennines    (q.V.). 

CORN-OIL,  CORN-PITH.     See  IIaize. 

CORN'PLANTER  (1732-1836).  A  celebrated 
half-breed  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  the  sou 
of  a  trader  named  -John  O'Bail.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War  he  led  a  war-party  of  the 
Senecas  which  had  joined  the  French  against  the 
English,  and  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  Braddoek 
in  1755.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
joined  the  English,  took  an  active  part  in  the 


border  conflicts  in  New  York,  and  seems  to  have 
been  present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  After- 
wards, however,  he  became  a  steadfast  friend  of 
tlie  whites,  and,  with  Red  Jacket,  directed  the 
all'airs  of  his  tribe  for  many  years.  His  Indian 
Uiime  was  Garyan-Wah-Uah. 

CORN-SALAD,  or  Lamb's-Lettuce  (Vule- 
riinielhi).  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Valerianacea-.  The  species  are 
aimual  plants  of  humble  growth,  with  repeatedly 
forked  stems,  and  very  small  flowers,  native  of 
Europe.  Some  of  them  are  frequently  used  as 
spring  salads,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach,  particularly  the  common  corn-salad 
{Valeria)iella  olitoria).  For  early  spring  plants 
the  seed  is  sown  in  September  and  cultivated, 
mulched,  and  wintered  like  spinach.  Corn- 
salad  lacks  pungency  as  a  salad  plant,  but 
comes  early  in  the  spring  when  other  salad 
plants  are  scarce.  For  illustration,  see  Salad 
Plants. 

CORN-SHELLER.     See  Maize. 
CORN-SMUT.     See  Smut. 
CORN-SNAKE     (so    called    from    its    color, 
which     resembles    that    of    red    Indian    corn). 


CORN-SNAKE  (Coluber  guttatus). 
(Plates  of  the  top  and  side  of  the  head). 

Either  of  two  harmless  snakes  in  the  sou1;hem 
United  States:  (I)  Coluber  gut  tat  us,  found  in 
Virginia  and  southward,  two  and  one-half  feet 
long,  reddish-brown  with  black  bordered  brick- 
red  blotches ;    (2)   the  milksnake   (q.v.). 

CORN'STALK  (e.1720-77).  A  celebrated 
Shawnee  Indian  chief.  He  commanded  the  In- 
dians in  the  stubborn  battle  of  Point  Pleasant 
(q.v.)  on  October  10,  1774,  during  Lord  Dim- 
more's  War,  and  won  the  praise  even  of  the 
whites  by  his  great  bravery  and  address.  After 
the  battle  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Virginians,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  part 
of  his  tribe,  and  kept  it  loyally  until  1777,  when, 
the  Shawuees  being  incited  to  renew  hostilities, 
he  appeared  at  Point  Pleasant  in  person  and 
notified  the  settlers  tliat  he  might  find  himself 
forced  'to  run  with  the  stream.'  The  settlers 
decided  to  detain  him  and  his  son  as  hostages, 
and  soon  afterwards,  while  still  in  confinement, 
the  two  were  treacherously  nuirdered  by  some 
whites  infuriated  by  continued  Shawnee  out- 
rages. 

CORNSTALK  DISEASE.  A  disease  that 
afTeets  cattle,  and  occasionally  horses  and  sheep. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  undetermined. 
By  some  investigators  it  has  been  considered  as 
due  to  corn-smut  or  to  the  organisms  of  the 
Burrill  disease  of  corn.  Others  have  believed 
that  a  poisonous  principle  is  sometimes  present 
in  cornstalks  which  causes  the  death  of  animals. 
The  name  toxemia  maidis  for  the  disease  was 
based  on  this  theory.  In  some  localities  the 
disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  indigestion  and  some  poisonotis 
substance  absorbed  by  the  corn,  for  example, 
saltpeter.    In    a    case    of    cattle  -  poisoning    in 
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Kansas  from  eating  diicj  cornstalks,  an  investi- 
gatiiin  revealed  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  potassiinn  nitrate.  This  substance  had  formed 
in  small  white  crystals  which  resembled  mold, 
but  was  readily  recognized  by  tasting,  i!}'  cut- 
ting a  conistalU  in  two  and  tapping  it  on  a  table 
a  considerable  quantity  of  powdered  nitrate  of 
potash  was  jarred  out.  A  chemical  analysis 
showed  that  this  substance  constituted  18  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  weiglit  of  the  cornstalks.  Feed- 
ing experiments  with  potassium  nitrate  showed 
that  500  grams  would  kill  an  adult  animal 
weighing  1200  pounds. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  violent  digestive 
disturbances  followed  by  delirium  and  complete 
unconsciousness.  A  pronounced  weakness  of  the 
hind  parts  is  usually  observed,  which  finally 
leads  to  paralysis. 

Corn-smut  has  been  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  injected  into  guinea-pigs  with  negative  re- 
sults, and  no  poisonous  alkaloid  has  been  iso- 
lated by  chemical  means.  Corn  affected  with  the 
Burrill  corn  disease  has  been  fed  to  cattle  with- 
out producing  any  poisonous  effects.  Until  more 
is  known  about  the  cause  of  the  disease  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  a  rational  treatment. 

CORNU,  kOr'm.i',  .TuLius  (1849—).  A  Swiss 
philologist,  l)orn  at  Basel.  He  was  made  profes- 
sor of  Romance  philology  in  his  native  town,  and 
in  1877  was  called  to  the  chair  of  that  study  in 
the  University  of  Prague.  Among  his  works 
are:  Phonologic  du  Bagnard  (1877);  Glanures 
phoiwlogiqtirs    (1878);   Etudes  sur  le  poenie  du 

cid  (issi-inoo). 

COR'NtJCO'PIA  (Lat.,  horn  of  plenty,  from 
cornu,  horn  -f-  cojiia,  plenty).  The  horn 
of  plenty — regarding  the  origin  of  which  several 
fables  are  told  by  the  ancient  poets — is  generall,v 
placed  in  the  hands  of  figures  emblematical  of 
Plenty,  Liberality,  etc.,  who  are  represented  as 
pouring  from  it  an  abundance  of  fruits,  corn, 
etc.  It  is  frequently  used  in  both  architecture 
and  heraldry.  On  the  arms  of  banks  and  other 
public  institutions  it  is  often  represented  as 
pouring  forth  coins. 

CORNTJ'TXJS,  Lucius  Ann^us.  A  Stoic 
philosopher  of  the  time  of  Nero.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Libya,  but  a  resident  of  Rome.  He  was 
the  teacher  and  friend  of  Persius  Flaccus.  who 
left  to  him  all  his  books  and  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  took  the  books,  but  gave  the  money  to 
the  sisters  of  the  donor.  Although  he'  was  a  friend 
of  Nero,  the  tyrant  banished  him  because  he 
did  not  like  his  advice  as  to  the  number  of  books 
in  which  he  (Nero)  proposed  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Romans.  Comutus  was  a  voluminous 
■writer,  but  little  is  known  concerning  his  works. 
His  treatise  in  Greek,  On  the  Jfature  of  the  Gods, 
is  extant.     It  is  edited  by  Lang  (Leipzig,  1881). 

CORNWALL  (AS.  Oorniceallas,  from  Welsh, 
Ir.,  Bret,  corn,  horn,  Lat.  cornu,  Gk.  Kepac,J^eras, 
Goth,  liriiiru.  Eng.  horn  +  AS.  iceallas,  strangers, 
Wealh,  Welsh,  Ger.  irclsch,  foreign,  Lat.  Volcce, 
name  of  a  people).  A  maritime  county  forming 
the  southwest  extremity  of  England  (Map:  Eng- 
land, B  6).  Its  area  is  1357  square  miles,  most-of 
which  is  arable  or  in  meadow  and  pasture.  Corn- 
wall is  a  mining  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
county,  and  has  important  pilchard  fisheries. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bodmin  (the  county  town), 
Launceston,  Penzance,  and  Falmouth.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  322,571;  in  1901,  323,000. 


Cornwall  is  ridi  in  remains  of  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic culture.  These  comi)rise  cromlechs  or  dolmens, 
found  chielly  in  the  Land's  End  district;  mono- 
litlis,  circU's.  and  avenues  of  stone,  caves,  cliff 
and  hill  castles.  Tlie  products  of  the  Cornish 
tin-mines  were  famo\is  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
furnished  the  Ph<cnicians  with  one  of  tlieir  chief 
articles  of  trade.  The  absence  of  Eastern  coins 
and  inscriptions,  however,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Phtt-niciaus  never  .set  foot  in 
Britain,  but  carried  on  their  trade  indirectly 
through  Gaul.  After  the  Saxon  Conquest  Corn- 
wall constituted  part  of  the  Britisli  Kingdom 
of  Danniovia.  which  held  out  against  tlie  kings 
of  Wessex  till  92ti,  when  Athelstane  captured 
E.xcter.  At  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest 
the  Saxons  were  in  full  possession  of  the  land. 
Christianitv  was  introduced  probably  as  early 
as  the  fifth  centur.v,  and  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained an  independent  priesthood  till  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cornwall  to  his  half-brother, 
Robert  of  ilontain,  wlio  was  followed  by  a  line 
of  [)owerful  earls,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Richard,  the  second  son  of  John,  elected  in 
1257  King  of  the  Romans.  In  1330  Cornwall 
was  created  a  duchy  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
whom  it  has  continued  to  be  held.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  were  in- 
tensely loyal,  and  supplied  Charles  I.  with  some 
of  his  bravest  soldiers.  Royalist  victories  were 
won  at  Braddoc  Down  (Januarv  19,  1643)  and 
Stamford  Hill  (May  15,  1643).'  From  Sudeley 
Castle  Charles  I.,  on  September  10.  1643,  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Cornwall,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  great  devotion.  Copies  of 
this  letter  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
churches.  See  Cornish  Langu.4GE  and  Litera- 
ture. 

CORN'WALL.  A  port  of  entry  and  capital 
of  Cornwall  and  Stormont  Countv,  Ontario, 
Canada ;  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  the  Corn- 
wall Canal,  and  the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Rail- 
way, 67  miles  southwest  of  Montreal  (Slap: 
Ontario,  J  2).  It  has  excellent  water-power, 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  Canadian  woolen  mills, 
besides  paper,  flour,  cotton  mills,  etc.  It  hag 
several  churches  and  schools,  and  its  lacrosse 
club  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Dominion.  The 
United  States  is  represented  bv  a  consular  agent. 
Population,  in  1891,  6805;  in'l901,  6704. 

CORNWALL.  A  village  in  Orange  County, 
N.  v.,  55  miles  from  New  York  City;  on  the 
Hudson  River,  a  little  north  of  the  Highlands, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  West  Shore  railroads  (Map: 
New  York,  F  4).  It  is  in  a  picturesque  region, 
much  frequented  as  a  plat*  of  slimmer  resort. 
Idlewild  Park  and  Storm  King  Mountain  are 
among  the  prominent  points  of  interest.  The 
village  has  a  large  carpet-mill,  which  employs 
some  500  persons.  There  is  a  public  library. 
Population,    in    1900,    1966. 

Cornwall  was  settled  about  1684,  became  a 
precinct  in  1764,  a  township  in  1778,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1885.  From  the  original  town- 
ship. Highlands.  Blooming  Grove,  and  Jlonroe, 
besides  parts  of  Chester  and  Hamptonburg.  have 
since  been  taken.  Consult :  Eager.  Bistory  of 
Orange  County  (Newburgh.  1846-47),  and  Beach, 
Cornwall   (Newburgh,  1873). 
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CORNWALL.  Regan's  husbaml  in  Sliakp- 
spoaic's  Kin;/  Lea)-;  a  bard,  cruel  man,  well 
'mall  lud  and  mated'  with  his  cruel  wife. 

CORNWALL,  Barry.     See  Procter,  Bryan 

\\  AI.I.KR. 

CORNWALT-IS,  Caroline  Frances  (178G- 
18oS).  An  English  author.  She  was  born  .July 
]2,  lT8(i,  and  was  a  daughter  of  William  Corn- 
wallis,  rector  of  \Yittersham  and  Elani,  in  Kent. 
As  a  child  she  was  precocious.  Later  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  German,  and  studied  philosophy,  theologj-, 
history,  natural  science,  social  science,  politics, 
and  even  law.  She  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Sismondi;  but  later  for  a  time  occupied 
his  house,  in  Pescia,  Italy.  Her  first  work. 
Philosophical  Theories  and  I'hildsophi'cal  Experi- 
ence, by  a  Pariah,  appeared  in  1842.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  series  entitled  "Small  Books  on  Great 
Subjects,"  which  she  had  formed  the  idea  of 
writing  with  the  help  of  a  few  friends.  Of  the 
twenty-two  volumes  of  this  series,  which  appeared 
between  1842  and  1854,  all  the  most  important 
were  written  by  herself.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  various — the  connection  of  physiology  and 
intellectual  science,  ragged  schools,  grammar, 
criminal  law,  chemistry,  geology,  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  the  history  and  inlluence  of  Chris- 
tian opinions.  The  series  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  England  and  the  United  States.  She 
died  .January  S.  1858.  Although  a  voluminous 
author,  her  name  was  at  her  death  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  it  remained  unkno^ii  uiitil  the 
publication  of  her  Letters  and  Remains   (1864). 

CORNWALLIS,  Charles,  first  Marquis  and 
second  Earl  (1738-1805).  An  English  general 
and  statesman.  The  son  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 
wallis,  he  was  born  in  London,  December  31, 
1738.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  ilarquis  of  Granby  in  the  Seven 
Years  War.  In  1760  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Eye;  in  1766  received  his  pro- 
motion as  colonel ;  in  1770  was  made  governor 
of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  in  1775  became 
major-general.  Though  jiersonally  opposed  to 
the  war  with  America,  he  went  with  his  regi- 
ment thither,  and  the  first  successes  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  were,  in  the  main,  due  to  him.  After 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  he  pursued  Washington  through 
New  .Jersey.  A  detachment  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  Hessians,  was  captured  by  Washington  at 
Trenton.  December  26,  1776.  and  part  of  his 
forces  suft'ered  a  defeat  at  Princeton,  .January  3, 
1777.  He  had  the  principal  share  in  the  victory 
of  the  Brandywine,  September  11.  1777,  after 
which  he  secured  for  the  British  the  com- 
mand of  the  Delaware  River.  In  disgust  at 
Howe's  failure  to  grasp  the  critical  situation 
of  affairs  and  to  attempt  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  Cornwallis  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
the  King  refused  to  accept.  He  served  under 
Clinton  at  the  reduction  of  Charleston  in 
1780.  achieved  a  great  victory  over  Gates  at 
Camden.  S.C.,  on  August  16  of  that  year,  and  de- 
feated Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House.  N.  C, 
!March  15,  1781.  He  was  in  the  end  outgener- 
aled  by  Greene,  and  withdrew  into  Virginia, 
where  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
Lafayette,  but  without  avail.  Finally  he  was 
shut  up    in   Yorktown  by  Washington   and   Ro- 


chambeau,  aided  by  a  French  fleet  under  De 
(jrasse,  and  was  compelled  to  svirrender  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1781.  With  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis the  triumph  of  the  American  cause  was 
virtually  achieved.  Although  tlie  disaster  re- 
sulted in  {.\w-  resignation  of  the  Britisli  Ministry, 
Coniwallis  escaped  censure  owing  to  ro}-al  favor. 
In  1786  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  victories  over  Tip])u  Sahib,  and  by 
his  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  natives.  He  returned  from  India  in  1793, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  lie  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  established 
order  in  a  manner  that  gained  him  the  good  will 
of  the  Irish  people.  As  Plenipotentiary  to 
France  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Re- 
appointed C4overnor-General  of  India  in  1804, 
he  died  at  Ghazipur,  in  the  Province  of  Benares, 
October  5,  1805.  on  his  way  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  armv  in  the  ujjper  provinces. 

Consult:  Marshall,  ilcmoir  (Gateshead,  1806)  ; 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Correspondence,  edited  by  Ross 
(London,  1859)  ;  .Johnston,  The  i'orktoun  Cam- 
paign (New  York,  1881)  ;  and  Seton-Karr,  "The 
ilarquess  Cornwallis,"  in  Rulers  of  India  (Ox- 
ford, 1890). 

CORO,  kc/ro,  or  Santa  Ana  de  Coro.  A  city 
of  the  State  of  Falcon.  Venezuela,  situated  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Coro  CVIap:  Venezuela,  D  1).  It 
is  engaged  in  cattle-raising,  and  is  a  centre 
for  interior  commerce.  Coro  contains  several 
cliurches,  interesting  for  their  antiquity,  though 
they  either  have  been  rebuilt  or  lie  in  ruins. 
La  Vela,  its  port,  which  is  six  miles  to  the  east, 
has  a  good  harbor  and  a  trade  \\ith  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  United 
States  consular  agent.  Population,  in  1889, 
9452.  Coro,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Venezuela, 
was  settled  in  1527..  and  for  a  time  was  the 
Spanish  capital  of  Venezuela.  It  was  created 
the  first  bishopric  of  Venezuela  in  1531,  but 
subsequently  the  see  was  removed.  Its  decline 
dates  from  the  transference  of  the  governmental 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  Caracas.  It  was 
the  objective  point  of  iliranda's  first  descent 
upon  Venezuela  in  1805,  when  he  led  an  abortive 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  in  the  hope  of 
jnecipitating  the  revolution  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies. 

COROADO,  ko'ro-ii'do  (Port.,  crowned,  in 
allusion  to  a  peculiar  style  of  wearing  the  hair). 
A  name  without  ethnic  significance,  applied  by 
the  Portuguese  to  several  Brazilian  tribes,  nota- 
bly to  a  people  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Glrande 
dti  Sul.  who  use  arrows  five  feet  in  length  and 
clean  and  preserve  the  bones  of  their  dead. 

COROL'LA  (Lat.,  garland,  dim.  of  corona, 
cro^^^l).  In  flowers,  the  inner  one  of  the  two 
sets  of  floral  leaves.  The  individual  parts  are 
called  'petals,'  and  they  are  usually  delicate  in 
texture  and  variously  colored,  f{n-ming  the  showy 
part  of  the  flower.  In  case  they  are  absent  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  'apetalous,'  The  corolla  is 
supposed  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  insects,  so 
that  the  flower  may  secure  cross-pollination. 
See  Flo\a'er. 

COR'OLLA'RY  (Ijat.  coroVarium.  dedviction, 
gratuity,  money  paid  for  a  garland,  from  corolla, 
garland).  A  proposition  the  truth  of  which 
appears   so   clearly   from   the   proof   of   another 
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proposition  as  not  to  rcciuire  separate  dcmon- 
stuation.  For  example,  having  proved  that  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
eqiial.  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  an  eipii- 
lateral  triangle  is  equiangular. 

COROMAN'DEL  COAST  (Skt.  COraman- 
ifaUi.  Irnni  Cora,  or  Ci'ilu.  name  of  a  people  + 
\niiuifnlu,  circle,  kingdom).  A  vaguely  detined 
region  of  British  India,  comprising  the  portion 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  iladras  lying  between 
Point  Caliniere,  in  about  latitude  10°  17'  N.,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Kistna,  in  about  latitude  15° 
40'  N.  (Map:  India,  D  6).  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  of  the  west  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  coast  has  numerous  in- 
lets, but  possesses  no  safe  harbors.  Shijis  are 
compelled  to  anchor  several  miles  off  the  coast. 
Tlie  districts  along  the  coast  were  the  battle- 
fields for  supremacy  in  India  between  England 
and  France  in  the  eighteentli  century, 

COROMANDEL    GOOSEBERRY.      See   Ca- 

KAMBOL.V, 

CO'ROMBO'NA,  Vittoria,  The  principal 
female  character  in  Webster's  play  The  White 
Devil,  a  beautiful  woman  whose  unscrupulous 
acts,  in  part  instigated  by  her  brother,  Flaminio, 
produce  a  series  of  crimes  and  murders, 

CORO'NA  (Lat.,  crown).  In  astronomy,  the 
name  given  to  the  faint  outermo.st  luminous  ap- 
jjendage  of  the  sun,  seen  only  during  total  solar 
eclipses,  when  the  brilliant  central  disk  is  ob- 
scured.    See  Eclipse;  Sun. 

CoRON.E,  in  meteorologA',  are  colored  rings  seen 
around  the  moon  through  peculiar  forms  of 
cloud.     See  Halo. 

CORONA.  In  architecture,  the  most  pro- 
jecting upper  part  of  the  classical  cornice ;  also 
used  to  designate  the  drip,  or  lower  member  of 
the  cornice  above  the  bed-molding  and  below 
the  cymatium.  (See  Entablature.)  The  term 
corona  is  also  applied,  especially  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  to  tlie  apse  or  semicircular  termina- 
tion of  the  choir,  as  in  the  case  of  'Becket's 
crown,'  at  Canterbury.  Corona  is  also  applied 
in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  to  a  chandelier, 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  or  circlet,  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  cliurch,  or  from  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  or  chapels,  to  hold  tapers  which  are  lighted 
on  solemn  occasions.  A  famous  mediaeval  ex- 
ample is  at  Saint  Jliehael,  Hildesheim. 

CORONA.  In  plants,  a  word  applied  to  any 
crown-like  appendage  at  or  near  the  summit  of 
an  organ.  It  is  usually  restricted,  however,  to 
appendages  which  occur  in  connection  with  corol- 
las. For  example,  in  the  species  of  Silene  and 
allied  forms,  members  of  the  pink  family,  there 
is  a  two-lobcd  outgrowth  at  the  junction  of  the 
claw  and  blade  of  each  petal.  Taking  the  petals 
together  these  outgrowths  form  a  ten-lobed  crown 
at  the  base  of  the  blades.  In  the  passion-flowers 
there  is  a  very  conspicuous  corona  consisting  of 
many  rows  of  filamento)is  outgrowths.  Similar 
outgrowths  are  found  in  the  flowers  of  other 
families,  but  are  most  notable  in  sympetalous 
corollas,  where  they  form  folds  or  projections  in 
the  throat,  as  in  oleander,  various  borages,  etc. 
In  the  several  species  of  Narcissus  the  corona 
which  rises  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla  is  often 
very  conspicuous.  In  all  cases  these  appendages 
are  outgrowths  from  the  inner  face  of  the  petals, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  the 
equivalents  of  similar  outgrowths  from  the  inner 


face  of  grass-leaves,  at  the  juncture  of  the  blade 
and  sheath.  In  this  latter  case  the  appendage 
is  called  a  'ligule.' 


ConOS.l  (/))   OF   NARCISSUS. 

CORONA  BO'REA'LIS  (Lat.,  Northern 
Crown).  A  small  and  bright  constellation  near 
Hercules. 

CORONACH,  kor'6  n;lk.     See  Coranach. 

CORONADO,  ko'ro-na'DO  (Sp.,  crowned). 
The  name  among  Spanish-speaking  fishermen  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  for  the  amber-fishes 
of  the  genus  Seriola.     See  Amber-Fish. 

CORONADO,  Francisco  Vasquez  (  ?  - 
c.15-1'.)).  A  Spanish  explorer.  He  came  to  the 
New  World  about  1535,  and,  by  marrying  Doiia 
Beatriz,  the  daughter  of  Estrada,  the  royal  treas- 
urer for  New  Spain,  secured  preferment  at  the 
viceregal  Court  in  Mexico,  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Galicia.  and 
in  1539  secured  the  conunand  of  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,' 
which  the  friar  Marco  de  Niza  claimed  to  have 
discovered  on  a  preliminarv  expedition  earlier 
in  1539.  On  February  23,  1540,  Coronado  started 
from  Compostela  with  a  large  force  of  horsemen, 
infantry,  and  native  allies,  supplied  with  artil- 
lei-y  and  abundant  munitions  and  food.  He  fol- 
lowed the  western  coast  of  ilexico  till  some 
distance  beyond  Guaymas,  and  then  crossed  the 
mountains  into  southeastern  Arizona.  On 
July  7  he  reached  and  stormed  the  chief  city  of 
Cibola,  the  stone  pueblo  of  Hawikuh.  now  repre- 
sented by  large  ruins  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  in  New  Mexico.  Making  this 
his  headquarters,  Coronado  sent  expeditions  to 
the  West,  which  explored  the  countr.y  as  far  as 
the  Moqui  villages  of  Tusayan,  and  to  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  which  was  first  seen 
by  Europeans  when  the  soldiers  under  Lopez  de 
Cardenas  reached  it  early  in  September.  1540. 
Other  parties  explored  toward  the  east,  and  in 
September  Coronado  moved  his  forces  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  camping  in  the  village  of  Tiguex, 
near  Bernalillo,  Xew  ^Mexico.  During  the  win- 
ter the  natives  of  the  river  villages  were  sub- 
jugated after  a  fierce  resistance.  In  April,  1541, 
Coronado  led  his  whole  army  across  the  moun- 
tains into  the  great  buft'alo  plains  of  Arkansas 
and  Indian  Territory.  Finding  that  he  was  being 
misled  by  a  native  guide,  he  sent  his  foot  soldiers 
back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while   he.  with  thirty 
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horsemen,  ])uslieil  iiortlnvani,  lioping  to  find  a 
country  rich  in  treasure.  In  July  lie  reached  a 
group  of  tepee  villages,  somewhere  near  the  bor- 
der line  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Con- 
vinced that  the  country  contained  nothing  of 
value  for  him,  altliougli  he  recognized  its  splen- 
did agricultural  possibilities,  Coronado  returned 
to  Tiguex.  A  severe  fall  from  his  horse  induced 
Coronado  to  turn  homeward  in  the  spring. 
After  several  months  of  deprivation  he  reached 
Mexico  with  such  of  his  army  as  had  not 
deserted  along  the  route.  The  viceroy  received 
him  coldly  and  allowed  him  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Galicia.  Coronado  is  said  to  have 
lived  quietly  on  his  ample  estates  until  his 
death,  about  154B.  The  original  documents 
describing  Coronado's  journey,  which  contain 
much  information  concerning  the  southwestern 
United  States  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  are  translated  in  Winship,  "The  Coro- 
nado Expedition,"  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of 
the  Vnited  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Wash- 
ington, 1896). 

CORONATION  (from  Lat.  coronare,  to 
crown,  from  eoronn,  crown).  The  act  or  cere- 
mony of  crowning  the  sovereign  of  a  monarchical 
country.  The  use  of  crowns  in  antiquity,  as  a 
mark  either  of  honor  or  of  rejoicing,  will  be  ex- 
plained under  Ceown.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as  an 
adaptation  of  this  general  custom  to  a  special 
use  that  the  practice  of  placing  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  monarch  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  was  introduced.  The  practice  is  very  an- 
cient, as  \\c  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  Solo- 
mon and  Ahaziali  were  crowned,  and  it  has  been 
followed  in  one  form  or  another  in  most  civilized 
monarchies.  The  ceremony  is  religious  as  well 
as  political,  and  is  usually  performed  by  a  high 
ecclesiastic,  as  a  recognition  that  "the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Generally  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  what  was  regarded  as  the 
still  more  solemn  rite  of  anointing  with  oil,  a 
ceremony  which,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  to  our  own,  has  been  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant of  consecration  or  devotion  to  the  service 
of  God.  The  term  employed  for  'crowned'  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  is  'gehalgod,'  hallowed  or  con- 
secrated; and  it  would  seem  that  the  ceremony 
as  then  performed  at  Kingston-on-Thames  or 
Winchester  was  in  all  essentials  the  same  as 
that  which  now  takes  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Coronation  in  the  early  days  of  the  European 
monarchies  was  an  indispensable  rite,  without 
w-hich  no  accession  to  a  throne  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  people;  but  in  our  day.  the  line  of 
succession  being  clearly  established,  the  ceremony 
is  often  deferred  without  prejudice  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  subject. 

As  a  generally  indispensable  preliminary  to 
coronation,  a  solemn  pledge  is  in  most  countries 
exacted  from  the  new  sovereign,  called  the  coro- 
nation oath.  There  are"  very  early  traces  of 
this,  both  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  rulers 
who  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Before  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary succession  was  firmly  established,  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  an  important  factor 
in  a  transfer  of  sovereignty,  and  was  purchased 
by  this  solemn  imdertaking  to  rule  justly  and 
to  preserve  every  man's  rights.  The  English 
coronation  oath,  as  at  present  existing,  is  the 
most  definite  and  carefully  considered  agreement 


of  the  kind.  After  the  Kevolution  of  1688  it  was 
made  more  explicit  than  ever,  including  an  c.\- 
I)ress  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
to  maintain  "the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion as  it  is  established  by  law,"  The  oaths  of 
other  countries  are  less  elaborate  and  specific 
than  that  of  England. 

For  a  learned  treatment  of  coronation  usages 
in  general,  as  well  as  of  a  typical  modern  in- 
stance, consult  Paseoe,  The  Pageant  and  Cere- 
mony of  the  Coronation  of  their  Majesties  King 
Edward  the  Seventh  and  Queen  Alexandra  (New 
York,  inn-i). 

CORONATION,  The.  A  play  licensed  by 
Shirley  in  1635.  It  was,  however,  wrongly  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  theirs. 

CORONATION  CHAIR.  The  ancient  throne 
used  at  the  coronation  of  English  kings  since 
Edward  I.  It  is  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey.  Beneath  the  seat 
rests  the  famous  Lia  Fail,  the  Stone  of  Destiny, 
on  which  Scottish  kings  were  crowTied.  The  stone 
is  said  to  be  the  one  used  by  Jacob  as  a  pillow, 
and  to  have  been  taken  to  Tara  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Scot- 
land and  removed  to  England  by  Edward  I. 

CORONATION  GULF.  An  inlet  of  the  Arc- 
tie  Ocean,  ])cnetrating  the  continent  of  North 
America,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  included 
between  longitudes  107°  and  116°  W.,  Bathurst 
Inlet  being  an  extension  toward  the  southeast. 
It  is  connected  with  other  Arctic  channels  by 
Dease  Strait  on  the  northeast  and  Dolphin  and 
Union  Strait  on  the  northwest  (Map:  North 
America,  II  3).  It  is  studded  with  islands  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Coppermine  River  from 
the  south. 

CORONATION  OATH.     See  Coronation. 

CORONEL,  kO'ro-nel'  (Sp.,  from  Lat.  coro- 
nalis,  pertaining  to  a  crown,  from  corona, 
crown ) .  A  port  in  the  Province  of  Concepcion, 
Chile,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Arauco  (Map: 
Chile.  C  11).  It  is  the  commercial  centre  for 
the  highly  productive  coal-mining  district  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  a  coaling  station.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Ignited  States  consular  agent.  Popu- 
lation, in   ISO.''.,  2202. 

CORONELLI,  kii'ru-nelTe,  Marco  Vincenzo 
(16.50-1718).  An  Italian  geographer,  bom  in 
Venice.  He  became  a  monk  and  devoted  himself 
to  cosmography  in  Venice.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  commissioned  by  Louis  XTV. 
to  construct  two  large  globes  four  meters  in 
diameter,  which  are  in  the  Biblioth&queNationale 
in  Paris.  They  <are  considered  among  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  the  science  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  lOS.")  Coronelli  returned  to  Venice, 
was  made  geographer  of  the  Republic  in  1702, 
and  in  that  capacity  published  a  number  of  maps 
and  histories.  His  works  include:  Isola  di 
Rodi.  gcografica,  storicn.  antica  e  moderna  (1685- 
1702)  :  Memorie  istorieo-geografiche  del  regno 
dclla  Morea   (1685). 

CORONER.  A  very  ancient  and  important 
county  officer  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
whose  original  duty  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  keeping,  as  distinguished  from  holding,  the 
pleas  of  the  Crown :  for  coroners  are  designated 
in  the  earliest  charters  alluding  to  the  ofiBce  as 
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cusiodes  placitorum  corona'  and  coronatorcs. 
The  exact  ilate  of  origin  of  thi?  odiee  is  not 
known,  but  the  better  modern  view  is  tliat  it  was 
at  least  firmly  established  under  Henry  II.  in 
the  twelfth  eentnry.  From  England  the  office 
of  coroner  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  English  colonies. 

Tlie  chief  duty  of  the  coroner  is  that  which  is 
described  by  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  when  he 
says:  "The  coroner,  next  to  the  sheriff,  is  the 
most  important  civil  officer  in  the  county,  and 
he  performs  the  duty  of  the  sheritl'  when  the 
sheritY  is  disabled  from  doing  so;  and  there  are 
peculiar  duties  prescribed  to  him,  more  particu- 
larly to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  per- 
sons have  come  to  their  deaths  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  not  have 
been  by  natural  means;  and,  on  the  inquirj-,  the 
jury  being  sworn,  the  jury  have  all  the  rights 
of  a  grand  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder,  and 
on  that  finding  the  accused  may  be  tried  and 
may  be  sentenced  to  death."  The  coroner's  duties 
in  respect  to  this  inquiry  as  to  suspicious  deaths 
has  hardly  varied  at  all  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  present  time,  except  as  regards 
the  methods  of  procedure,  such  as  summoning 
jurors,  witnesses,  etc. 

Besides  his  duty  to  inquire  into  causes  of  sus- 
picious deaths,  his  other  peculiar  duties  in- 
cluded that  of  inquiring  concerning  treasure 
trove — who  were  the  finders,  and  where  the 
treasure  is,  or  whether  any  one  be  suspected  of 
having  found  it  and  concealed  it — and.  formerly, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  concerning  shipwrecks,  and 
certifying  whether  it  was  a  wreck  or  not  (see 
Wreck);  of  holding  inquests  on  royal  fish;  in- 
quiring into  the  goods  of  felons;  and  the  holding 
of  inquests  on  certain  felonies,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  a  house  and  the  sudden  injury  of  a 
person  under  suspicious  circumstances.  Until 
1888,  in  England,  the  coroners  were  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  at  a  county  court  held  for  tlie 
jiurpose,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
the  county  council  were  made  the  electors.  The 
coroner  is  also  ex  officio  a  conservator  of  the 
King's  peace  (see  Con.servator  of  the  Peace), 
and  in  this  capacity  may  act  as  a  magistrate ; 
his  ministerial  office  is  exercised  only  when  he 
acts  in  place  of  the  sheriff. 

In  the  L^nited  States  and  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  the  duties  and  powers  of 
coroners  have  been  enlarged,  or  restricted,  and 
in  some  cases  the  office  has  been  entirely  abol- 
ished. The  coroner  is  vested  by  statute  in  some 
jurisdictions  with  the  power  and  duty  to  investi- 
gate into  the  causes  and  origins  of  fires  which 
appear  to  be  of  incendiaiy  origin  or  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  investigation ;  but  ex  officio 
the  coroner  has  no  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  or  origin  of  a  fire  except  when  death  has 
resulted  from  it. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  manner  of 
choosing  coroners  and  of  their  duties  and  powers, 
the  statutes  of  the  jurisdiction  must  be  consulted. 

Consult :  Eiiri/clopccdia  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.  (London,  1897);  Binmore,  In- 
structions for  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  and  Constahlm 
(2d  ed..  Chicago,  1894)  ;  Bordern  D.  Smith, 
Powers.  Duties,  and  Liabilities  of  Sheriffs.  Coro- 
ners, and  Constables  ('2d  ed.,  Albany.  1897)  ; 
Jarvis.  Olfiee  and  Duties  of  Coroners,  with  Forms 
and  Precedents  (5th  ed.,  London.  1888)  :  Ste- 
phen,  History    of   the   Criminal   Law    (London, 


1883)  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  nislory  of  Eng- 
lish Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston.  189'J)  ; 
Boys,  Treatise  on  Coroners    (Toronto,   1893). 

CORONET.  A  special  crown  worn  by  princes 
and  nobles  on  state  occasions,  and  always  repre- 
sented aliove  their  coats  of  arms.  Coronets  were 
apparently  intended  originally  as  fillets  to  con- 
fine the  hair,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
when  they  were  not  yet  used  as  distinctions  of 
rank,  were  ornamented  with  leaves.  Later  they 
came  to  be  recognized  as  distinctions  of  nobility, 
but  were  assumed  arbitrarilj'  without  royal  war- 
rant or  restriction  as  to  use.  In  more  modern 
times  they  have  been  strictly  regulated,  especially 
in  England.  The  following  rules  apply  to  that 
country:  The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
differs  from  the  crown  of  England  only  bj'  having 
a  single  instead  of  a  double  arch ;  a  duke's  coro- 
net has  on  the  rim  eight  strawberrx'-leaves  of 
equal  height;  that  of  a  marquis  four  strawberry- 
leaves  and  four  pearls  or  balls  of  silver,  alter- 
nately; that  of  an  earl,  eight  pearls  set  on  lofty 
spikes,  alternating  with  strawberrj'-leaves  set 
lower;  that  of  a  viscount  has  fourteen  or  sixteen 
pearls  close  together ;  that  of  a  baron,  six  pearls. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  was  first  grant- 
ed to  viscounts  by  James  I.,  and  to  barons  by 
Charles  II.  The  French  rules  are  substantially 
the  same. 

OORONINI  -  CRONBERG,  ko'rone'ne-kron' 
beriv.  Franz.  Count  von  (183.'? — ).  An  Austrian 
statesman,  son  of  the  following,  and  one  of  the 
early  companions  and  schoolmates  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
law,  he  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1859.  1864, 
and  1806,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Kiiniggratz.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1879  to 
1881,  and  in  1882  founded  the  Coronini  Club.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  1897. 

CORONINI-CRONBERG,  .Tohann  Baptist 
Alexius,  Count  von  (1794-1880).  An  Austrian 
general,  father  of  the  fojegoing,  born  at  Gorz. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1813,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  After 
serving  for  several  years  in  Italy,  he  was  in  1836 
appointed  chamberlain  of  the  Archduke  Fi-ancis 
Charles,  in  which  capacity  he  became  preceptor 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  .toseph.  As  major-gen- 
eral he  defended  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  against 
the  Italians  in  1848.  and  by  reason  of  the  energy 
and  skill  displayed  on  that  occasion  he  was  selected 
for  a  somewhat  similar  task  during  the  Crimean 
War  (1854),  being  intrusted  Avith  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Wallachia. 
B  e  was  commanding  general  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Salzbiirg  and  Styria  in  1860,  and  in 
1861  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  Hun- 
gary- 

COROT,  ko'ro',  Jean  B.vptiste  Camille 
(17961875).  A  French  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Paris,  July  29,  1796.  His  father  was  a  hair- 
dresser who  married  a  milliner,  and  by  shrewd 
management  of  her  business  gained  a  compe- 
tence. Camille  was  educated  in  the  college  in 
Rouen,  his  father's  home,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  father's  wishes.  But  trade  had  no 
ch.arms  for  him,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  painting.  After  seven 
years    of    apprenticeship    with    the    draper,    he 
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resolved  to  lie  <a  painter.  His  father  made  him  an 
allowanoe,  upon  wliicli  Camille  managed  to  sub- 
sist until  financial  success  crownedhisetiorts.  lie 
tirs-t  studied  with  Jliehallon,  and  upon  the  hit- 
ter's death  with  Victor  Berlin,  a  classicist  and 
an  apostle  of  the  historical  landscape.  The  j'ears 
IS25  to  1827  he  spent  in  Italy,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  with  two 
Italian  landscapes — a  "View  of  Narni"  and  the 
"Canipagna  at  Rome."  He  again  went  to  Italy 
in  1834  and  in  1842,  besides  traveling  in  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  But 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Paris 
and  Ville  d'Avray,  in  the  forest  of  Fontaincbleau 
and  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  In  these  places  he 
found  subjects  for  his  most  beautiful  pictures. 

It  was  some  time  before  his  works  were 
recognized,  but  in  his  later  life  honors  were 
heai)ed  vipon  him.  He  received  medals  in  18.33, 
1855,  and  1857;  in  1846  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1857  he  was 
made  a  commander.  The  younger  artists  almost 
worshiped  him,  and  in  1874  his  friends  gave  him 
a  gold  medal  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Salon.  Dealers  sought  his  pictures,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  his  income 
from  sales  alone  amounted  to  200,000  francs  a 
year.  But  Corot  never  cared  for  money  except 
to  help  his  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  lavish 
liand.  He  was  gentle;  jovial,  and  kind,  and  the 
figure  of  P&re  Corot,  in  his  blue  blouse  and 
woolen  cap.  with  his  long  white  hair  and  the  in- 
evitable pipe,  brought  joy  and  sunshine.  He 
never  married,  but  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
sister  and  his  mother.  He  died  in  Paris  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1875. 

Corot's  art  naturally  falls  into  two  periods, 
divided  from  each  other  by  aboiit  the  year  1843. 
During  the  first  of  these  he  painted  like  the  con- 
temporary classicists,  very  detailed,  with  careful 
and  severe  drawing,  but  not  without  a  certain 
charm  of  color.  The  influence  of  this  classical 
training  may  be  seen  in  the  nymphs  with  which 
he  loved  to  people  his  landscapes,  and  the  abso- 
lute mastery  over  technique  which  w'e  see  in 
his  second  period.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  liis  return  from  Italy  in  1843,  when 
he  adopted  the  method  of  painting  in  the  open 
air,  which  had  been  introduced  from  England  by 
Constable  and  others.  The  works  of  this  second 
period  are  the  works  from  which  we  chiefly  know 
him  and  which  made  him  famous. 

Corot  was  the  great  lyric  poet  of  the  Barbizon 
School,  as  Rousseau  was  the  epic,  and  Dupre  the 
dramatic.  As  Roiisseau  portrayed  the  strong 
and  vivid  side  of  nature — the  oak,  of  all  the  trees, 
the  plains,  the  hills,  the  river,  and  the  forest — so 
Corot  painted  the  tender,  the  wavering,  the  femi- 
nine side — the  poplar,  the  birch,  the  willow,  the 
wild  flowers,  sweet  and  shrinking.  He  was  a 
painter  of  the  misty  morning  and  of  the  shad- 
owy evening,  of  the  hazy  springtime.  A  light 
mist  or  a  haze  of  atmosphere  usually  envelops 
his  pictures.  As  with  Rousseau  drawing  was  the 
most  important  feature,  so  with  Corot  it  was 
color.  His  pictures  are  always  in  a  low  key: 
browns,  pale  greens,  and  silvery  grays  are  among 
his  favorite  colors,  but  in  this  sad  setting  the 
occasional  touches  of  bright  color  appear  all  the 
more  effective.  The  values  of  his  colors  are  jier- 
fect,  and  above  all  each  picture  is  an  expression 
of  deep  sentiment — "the  confession  of  a  beautiful 
soul."     His  works  have  well  been  called  painted 


nuisic,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  he  was  himself 
a  gifted  musician. 

His  landscapes  have  often  l)eeii  criticised  be- 
cause of  their  similarity,  but  they  are  only  simi- 
lar in  theme ;  the  treatment  is  infinitely  varied. 
It  has  also  been  urged  that  his  works  are  too 
even;  that  they  do  not  contain  certain  acid 
tones  and  little  defects  which  are  found  in  nature 
and  add  to  the  ettect  of  the  picture.  Such 
blemishes  might  indeed  have  made  his  work  more 
realistic,  but  they  would  not  have  harmonized 
with  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  etl'ect,  wdiieh  it 
was  his  chief  effort  to  obtain.  As  regards  the 
figures  which  visually  form  a  part  of  his  picture, 
whether  they  be  nymphs  and  goddesses  or  French 
peasants,  they  rather  heighten  the  etl'ect  of  the 
landscape  than  otherwise,  and  with  it  they  are 
always  in  perfect  harmony.  So  great  was  his 
technical  ability  and  so  vivid  his  imagination, 
that  his  usual  method  was  to  paint  his  works  in 
his  studio  from  sketches  and  notes  taken  from 
nature. 

Corot  has  left  a  large  nuinlier  of  works  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  During  his  early 
]ieriod  he  painted  many  Italian  landscapes,  and 
even  religious  subjects.  Of  these  landscapes 
there  are  two  good  examples  which  he  himself  be- 
queathed to  the  JIuseum  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Paris,  viz.  the  "Roman  Forum"  and  "The  Coli- 
seum." Of  his  religious  pictures  the  "Baptism  of 
Christ,"  in  the  Chui-ch  of  .Saint  Nicolas  du  Char- 
donnet  in  Paris,  is  a  good  specimen.  The  land- 
scapes of  his  later  period  are  incomparably  his 
best  works.  Among  the  best  known  is  the  "Dance 
of  the  Nymphs,"  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  a 
fresh  morning  scene  of  a  peculiar  blue  tone,  and 
the  incomparable  "Paysage,"  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, showing  his  marvelous  treatment  of  a  lake 
with  overhanging  foliage.  There  are  many  other 
good  examples  in  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lections of  France,  and  not  a  few  in  America. 
The  jMetropolitan  ^luseuni  in  New  York  pos- 
sesses in  the  "Ville  d'Avray"  a  fine  specimen  of 
Corot's  dainty  treatment  of  water,  foliage,  and 
distant  buildings  in  the  earlj'  morning  light. 
The  faint  rose  of  the  sky  suggests  the  coming 
dawn,  and  the  touches  of  yellow  and  blue  in  the 
garb  of  the  woman  lend  a  soft  brightness  to  the 
scene.  There  are  other  good  examples  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington,  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  private  collec- 
tions of  Philadelphia.  But  not  until  the  cen- 
tenary exhibition  in  Paris  in  1880  did  men 
know  what  modern  art  possessed  in  Corot — "the 
greatest  poet  and  the  tenderest  soul  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century." 

Consult:  Miither.  History  of  Modern  Art 
(London,  ISOO)  ;  Straiiahan,  History  of  French 
Painting  (New  York,  1899):  Robinson,  "Th. 
Corot,"  in  Van  Dyke's  Modern  French  Masters 
(New  York.  1896)  ;  Blanc,  Les  artistes  de  mon 
temps  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Roger-Milfes,  "Corot,"  in 
Les  artistes  cclrhres  (Paris,  1891)  ;  Rousseau, 
Vamille  Corot   (Paris,  1884). 

CORPORAL  (Fr.  caporal.  It.  caporale,  cor- 
poral, from  ciipo,  head,  from  Lat.  caput,  head; 
influenced  by  popular  etymology  with  corporal, 
bodily,  or  corps,  body  of  troops).  A  military 
title  of  similar  relative  non-commissioned  rank 
throughout  the  armies  of  the  world.  In  the 
I'nited  States  it  is  the  lowest  non-commissioned 
rank.     It  may  be  preceded  by  the  appointment 
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of  lance  corporal,  given  to  private  soldiers  Jc- 
sirous  of  and  selected  for  promotion. 

CORPORAL  (Lat.  corpoiule,  from  curpus, 
body,  lji'iMU>i'  the  host  or  sacramental  body  of 
C'lirist  re>t^  upon  it).  A  square  linen  cloth 
which  is  spread  uiJon  tlie  altar  durinj;  the  mass, 
and  upon  \\hich  rest  the  chalice  and  paten.  It 
was  originally  large  enough  to  be  folded  over  the 
oblations  of  the  people  when  they  were  placed 
upon  the  altar.  Kven  after  this  custom  ceased, 
one  fold  of  it  was  still  turned  over  the  chalice, 
but  tliis  was  later  made  a  separate  piece,  now- 
known  as  the  pall  (q.v. ).  The  older  usage  was 
long  preserved  in  the  French  Church  and  in  the 
C'artluisian  Order.  Both  corporal  and  pall  must 
be  lilessed  by  the  bishop,  and  when  not  in  use 
are  carried  in  the  burse,  a  square  pocket  of  card- 
board covered  with  silk,  none  except  those  in 
holy  orders  Ix'ing  allowed  to  touch  them. 

CORPORAL,  The  Little  (Fr.,  Le  petit  ca-. 
point).  A  term  of  familiarity  and  afl'ection 
a])plied  by  the  French  soldiery  to  Xapoleou  I., 
who  liegan  his  military  career  as  a  sous-lieutenant 
in  Corsica. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.  Punishment 
by  the  infliction  of  pain  or  hardship  upon  the 
body,  as  by  confinement  in  the  stocks,  branding, 
or  Hogging.  Ordinarily  the  term  is  understood 
to  refer  only  to  flogging  or  whipping  of  the  body. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  this  last 
kind  of  punishment,  both  as  a  means  of  public 
and  private  correction.  The  contention  of  those 
who  opjiose  its  use  and  deny  its  value  is  that  it 
degrades  the  one  punished  and  the  one  who  exe- 
cutes the  punishment,  and  that  it  tends  to  de- 
teriorate the  character  of  the  person  punished 
by  taking  away  his  self-respect.  Those  who 
favor  it  generally  admit  that  severe  floggings 
which  lacerate  the  body  or  which  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  cause  extreme  agony,  as  iil*the  basti- 
nado, do  cause  a  degeneration  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  victim  which  increases  his  tendency 
to  repeat  his  offense  or  commit  others  in  spite  of 
ihe  danger  of  the  second  punishment,  and  that 
this  is  especially  the  case  when  such  punishment 
is  inflicted  publicly.  But  they  claim,  with  ap- 
parent truth,  that  whipping  whicli  produces 
stinging  but  transient  pain,  without  mangling 
the  body  and  without  such  public  disgrace  as  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  shame,  is  an  efficient  cor- 
rective for  those  cruel,  or  brutal,  or  intractable 
ofl'enders.  such  as  wife  and  child  beaters,  who 
are  insensible  to  the  pimishment  of  confinement 
or  other  ordinary  penalties  which  are  far  more 
protracted  and  of  much  greater  expense  to  the 
State.  In  such  cases  a  smart  whipping,  not 
brutally  inflicted,  seems  to  exercise  a  control 
o\er  tlic  ofl'ender,  without  the  long  confinement 
which  often  necessarily  removes  from  a  dependent 
family  its  only  means  of  support.  Corporal 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  public  officers  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  is  usually  inflicted  by 
flogging  in  prison  or  at  the  public  "whipping-post. 
Further  information  will  be  given  under  the 
titles  Flogging;  Whipping. 

The  authority  of  the  husband,  parent,  guar- 
dian, and  schoolmaster  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  the  wife,  child,  or  pupil  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  titles  Husband  and  Wife; 
Guardian;  Ward;  Parent  and  Child;  School- 
master, etc.  See  also  the  article  Apprentice. 
For  a  bibliography  of  corporal  punishment  as  a 


|>unishment  for  crime,  consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  the  titles  Penology;  Crimi- 
nology. 

CORPORAL  TRIM.  An  old  soldier,  the  ser- 
vant of  I'ncle  Toby  in  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 

CORPORAL  Violet,  or  father  violet. 
A  nanie  given  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  his  ad- 
herents in  France  when  he  was  in  e.xile.  Tlie 
violet  typified  the  Empire,  which,  in  the  person  of 
Corporal  \'iolet,  it  was  predicted,  would  return 
in  the  spring. 

CORPORATION  (Lat.  corporatio,  from  cor- 
porare,  to  embody,  from  corpus,  bod}';  the  classi- 
cal terms  were  corpus,   universitas,   coHeg-ium), 

Roman  and  Ciril  haw. — The  legal  concep- 
tion of  the  corporation  was  clearly  worked 
out  at  Roman  law.  As  a  ship  remains  the 
same  ship,  although  all  its  parts  be  gradually 
renewed  b.y  successive  repairs;  as  a  human 
body  remains  the  same  body,  although  waste 
and  repair  periodically  change  all  its  minutest 
particles;  so  a  body  of  human  beings,  like 
a  bench  of  judges,  a  legion,  or  the  Roman  people, 
remains  the  same  body  in  spite  of  all  changes  in 
its  composition  (Alfenus,  in  Digest,  5,  1.  76).  In 
all  cases  in  which  such  a  body  of  persons  is 
recognized  as  a  separate  legal  entity — in  all 
cases,  that  is,  in  which  the  body  itself  is  re- 
garded as  owning  property,  holding  claims,  and 
owing  debts — a  corpus  or  universitas  exists; 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  an 
association  are  treated  as  joint  proprietors,  joint 
creditors,  and  joint  debtors,  all  that  exists  is  a 
societas  or  partnership. 

The  Ronuui  law  recognized  both  private  and 
public  corporations.  Private  corporations  (at 
least  in  the  Imperial  period)  could  not  be  estab- 
lished except  by  special  authorization  or  under 
Certain  general  statutes.  In  the  field  of  public 
law,  the  towns  (municipia) ,  or.  rather,  the  town 
councils  (collegia  decurionum) ,  were  regarded  as 
corporations;  and  the  Imperial  treasury  (fiscus) 
was  recognized  as  an  entity-  distinct  from  the 
Empire.  From  this  latter  theory  was  derived  the 
valuable  conclusion  that  the  fiscus  could  be  sued 
by  private  persons  to  recover  property  or  enforce 
contractual  claims.  Charitable  corporations  were 
recognized ;  when  the  Empire  became  Cliristian, 
churches  and  monasteries  received  the  rights  of 
corporations;  but  where  propei'ty  was  devoted 
to  a  permanent  charitable  use  (pia  causa)  it 
was  not  necessaiy  to  give  it  to  an  existing  chari- 
table corporation  nor  to  create  a  new  corpora- 
tion to  hold  it.  The  Roman  law  did  not  treat 
the  persons  who  administered  such  property  as 
titular  owners  subject  to  a  trust,  nor  was  it 
usual,  as  at  English  law,  to  incorporate  boards 
of  managers  and  to  treat  the  corporations  thus 
created  as  owners  of  the  property.  The  Roman 
law,  in  its  final  development,  treated  the  founda- 
tion itself  as  a  legal  entity,  and  viewed  the 
persons  who  managed  the  property  as  mere 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  foundation. 

Modern  civil  law  uses  these  Roman  conccjj- 
tions  without  substantial  change.  The  German 
jurist  Gierke,  indeed,  maintains  that  mcdia'val 
German  law  developed,  and  modern  jurisprudence 
is  bound  to  recognize,  a  third  t.^-pe  of  association, 
intermediate  between  corporation  and  partner- 
ship, which  he  terms  the  fellowship  [Genossen- 
sehaft  ]  :  but  his  theory  has  obtained  no  legisla- 
tive or  judicial   recognition.     The  German  civil 
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code  (1896)  declares  that  "societies  wliicli  are  not 
incorporated  are  governed  by  the  rules  relating 
to  partnership." 

As  regards  the  theorv  of  the  'juristic  person,' 
luoderu  civilians  generally  regard  corjjorations 
and  foundations  as  persons  only  by  virtue  of  a 
legal  tk-tion.  This  legal  fiction  is  generally  re- 
garded as  useful  and  indeed  necessary;  but  a 
few  \yriters  regard  it  as  unnecessary  and  harm- 
ful. These  assert  that  a  corporation  is  nothing 
but  a  plurality  of  natural  persons  acting  luider 
special  rules  as  regards  presentation  ( i.e. 
agency)  and  governed  by  special  rules  as  regards 
succession;  and  they  assert  that  harm  is  done  by 
obscuring  tlie  fact  that  the  private  cor])oration  is 
simply  a  particular  method  in  which  natural 
persons  hold  property  and  do  business.  Still 
another  school  maintains  that  permanent  asso- 
ciations, public  and  private,  have  a  character  and 
a  will  which  are  not  the  sum  or  the  resultant  of 
the  characters  and  wills  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them;  and  that  such  associations  have 
thus  a  true  personality  which  the  law  does  not 
create,  but  merely  recognizes.  This  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  anthropomorphic  theory. 

English  Common  Laic. — Three  distinct  fac- 
tors are  to  be  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  corporation :  ( 1 )  One  or  more 
natural  persons,  who  are  the  incorporators,  or 
so-called  members;  (2)  one  or  more  trustees, 
managers,  or  directors,  who  have  the  general 
control  of  its  affairs,  and  may  or  may  not 
include  all,  and  be  coincident  with,  the  in- 
corporators; and  (3)  the  corporation,  or  arti- 
ficial person,  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  law, 
and  always  separate  and  distinct  from  both 
its  members  and  its  trustees  or  managers.  It  is 
this  separate  existence,  as  a  legal  entity,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  a  partnership  and  from  a 
joint-stock  company. 

Classification. — Corporations  are  classified  as 
to  either  the  number  of  members,  or  the  objects 
for  which  they  are  formed,  or  the  fullness  and 
completeness  of  their  powers.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  members,  they  are  either  «f/(/rp(/a?c 
or  sole.  An  aggregate  corporation  has  more  mem- 
bers than  one,  and  is  the  more  common  form.  A 
.sole  corporation  consists  of  a  single  member  and 
his  successors,  who  are  by  law  invested  with  the 
same  capacities  as  an  aggregate  corporation. 
Thus  the  King  of  England,  or  a  bishop,  is  a 
sole  corporation.  A  very  few  sole  corporations 
exist  in  the  United  States.  In  Xew  York,  for 
example,  a  Joint  -  stock  company  composed  of 
seven  or  more  members  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  its  president,  and  the  president 
is  for  this  purpose  a  sole  corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  of  their  exist- 
ence, corporations  ai'e  classified  as  ecclesiasti<^al 
and  lay,  and  the  lay  are  subdivided  into  civil  and 
eleemosynary.  Ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
concerned  wholly  with  religious  matters,  includ- 
ing the  management  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  are  composed  wholly  of  spiritual  persons, 
as  distinguished  from  laymen.  There  are  none 
such,  properly  so-called,  in  the  United  States, 
An  eleemosynary  corporation  is  one  formed 
for  purposes  of  charity,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  that  word,  i.e.,  general  public  benefit  and 
utility.  Examples  are  found  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  hospitals.  Civil  corporations  are  those  that 
are  formed  for  temporal  purposes.  They  are 
either   (1)   public,  or  municipal,  i.e.  created  for 


governmental  purposes,  such  as  cities  and  vil- 
lages; or  (2)  private,  including  others  of  a  civil 
nature,  such  as  railroad  companies  and  manufac- 
turing and  general  business  corporations.  Since 
municipal  corporations  are  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  they  may  be  dissolved,  restricted, 
or  moditied  at  tlie  will  of  the  legislature;  but  an 
act  which  creates  a  private  corporation  has  in 
the  United  States  been  deemed  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  arid  (because  of  that  provision  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  which  forbids 
the  States  to  pass  any  laws  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts)  cannot  be  repealed  or  materially 
altered  or  impaired  against  the  will  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  operation  of  this  rule  is  obviated 
in  some  States  by  constitutional  provisions,  or 
liy  special  clauses  in  the  acts  creating  corpora- 
tions, to  the  efl'eet  that  the  legislature  shall  have 
jiower  to  abrogate  or  modify  such  acts.  The 
divisions  of  corporations  with  reference  to  their 
powers  is  into  complete  and  quasi.  Those  are 
ijtiasi  which  possess  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  corporation.  Counties, 
school  districts,  and  in  some  States,  as  New  York, 
towns,  afford  examples  of  quasi  corporations. 

The  methods  of  creating  corporations  are  by 
charter  or  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  by 
legislative  act.  and  by  prescription.  Some  cor- 
porations which  trace  their  origin  to  royal 
charter  exist  in  the  United  States;  while  others 
may  be  found  which  derive  their  franchise  from 
immemorial  usage  or  prescription;  but  the  most 
common  mode  of  forming  them  is  b}'  act  of  the 
legislature.  This  latter  method  is  either  by 
special  act  or  charter,  or  by  a  general  law  whicli 
enables  persons  so  desiring,  by  conforming  to 
]irescribed  conditions  and  formalities,  to  become 
ipso  facto  a  corporation.  The  formation  under  a 
general  law  is  most  favored,  and  is  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Constitution  of  some  of  the  States. 

Corporate  Powers. — The  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  those  given  by  its  charter,  or  the  general 
law  under  which  it  is  organized,  or  fixed  and 
determined  by  usage  when  it  exists  by  prescrip- 
tion, together  with  those  which  are  implied  by 
law  as  reasonably  necessary  or  proper  to 
enable  it  to  exercise  its  express  powers,  and  to 
realize  the  objects  for  which  it  exists.  They 
include  the  power  to  make  contracts ;  to  sue  and 
be  sued ;  to  hold  property ;  to  have  a  corporate 
seal ;  to  make  by-la\\  s :  and  to  elect  and  remove 
members  and  officers.  If  it  exceed  its  proper 
functions,  it  is  said  to  act  ultra  vires.  A  con- 
tract ultra  vires  is,  according  to  the  weight  of 
authority,  void;  but  money  ]iaid,  or  the  value  of 
property  given,  to  a  corpfjration  under  an  ultra 
vires  contract  may  be  recovered  under  theory  of 
quasi  contract  (q.v.).  In  a  few  jurisdictions, 
New  York,  for  example,  if  the  person  dealing 
with  a  corporation  has  performed  on  his  part  an 
ultra  vires  contract,  the  corporation  is  held  to 
be  estopped  from  setting  up  its  want  of  power. 
(See  Estoppel.)  Corporations  have  been  held 
liable  for  torts  resulting  from  their  negligent  per- 
formance of  an  act.  Avhether  authorized  or  un- 
authorized, and  it  is  now  generally  held  that  a 
corporation  may  be  liable  for  any  tort,  the 
malice  or  negligence  of  the  agent  being  imputed 
to  the  corporation.  It  was  formerly  held  that  a 
corporation  could  legally  perform  no  act  except 
under  its  corporate  seal ;  but  it  may  now  act 
without  a  seal  where  natural  persons  may  do  so. 
The  quantity  of  land  which  3  corporation  may 
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hold  is  usually  fixed  liy  its  charter,  or  a  general 
law,  and  is  commonly  restricted  in  this  country 
to  so  nuich  as  is  uecessar\'  for  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  its  business.  A  corporation  has  never 
heen  held  liable  for  a  crime,  except  in  cases  where 
injury  has  resulted  from  its  neglect  of  a  duty 
required  of  it  by  law,  or  for  nuisance, 

I'nblic  Control  of  Corporations. — The  right 
of  i-isiting  a  corporation,  conferred  by  charter  or 
legislative  appointment,  is  that  of  exercising  legal 
superintendence  and  control  over  its  actions.  It 
is  an  absolute,  summary  power  which  is  not 
reviewable  by  the  courts,  unless  its  arbitrary 
exercise  would  result  in  gross  injustice.  It  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  ecclesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynary corporations:  the  visitor  of  the  former 
being  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  of  the  latter, 
the  founder  and  his  heirs,  or  persons  appointed 
by  the  founder.  In  the  United  States  the  visi- 
tors of  cliaritable  corporations  are  usually  their 
trustees,  the  right  of  visitation  being  determined 
wholly  by  statute.  Civil  corporations  are  subject 
to  the  general  law,  and  are  amenable  to  the 
process  of  the  courts;  and  for  misuse  of  powers 
or  flagrant  wrongs  may  be  dissolved  by  proceed- 
ings instituted  in  l)ehalf  of  the  State. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  bj'  legislative 
act;  by  judicial  decree;  by  surrender  of  its  fran- 
chise and  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the  State ; 
or  by  the  death  of  so  many  members  that  enough 
are  not  left  to  elect  new  members  pursuant 
to  its  charter.  The  power  to  dissolve  by  legis- 
lative act  is  unlimited  in  England,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  restricted  as  pointed  out 
above,  A  judicial  decree  dissolves  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  charter  or  the  law 
under  which  it  exists.  Upon  dissolution,  the 
pro]ierty  of  the  corporation  becomes  a  trust  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  stockholders, 
usually  the  latter.  If  the  institution  were  chari- 
table, this  fund  is  administered  by  new  trustees 
appointed  by  the  court. 

Strictly,  a  corporation  can  have  no  legal  exist- 
ence outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovei'eignty 
under  which  it  was  created.  By  a  legal  fiction, 
however,  a  corporation  is  held  to  exist  legally 
whenever  it  is  doing  business,  and  it  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  acquire  property,  etc.,  outside  of  the 
State  of  its  creation. 

Citizenship  of  a  Corporation. — Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  corporation 
is  deemed  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  State,  so  that 
it  cannot  as  a  foreign  corporation  claim  equal 
protection  of  the  law  with  the  citizen  of  a  State 
other  than  the  State  of  its  creation.  It  follows 
that  a  State  may  impose  any  terms  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business 
within  the  State,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  corporation's  constitutional  right  to 
carry  on  interstate  commerce.  A  corporation,  how- 
ever, is  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the 
Federal  courts,  and  it  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  may  in  a  proper  case  remove 
a  cause  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court.  Con- 
sult: Angell  and  Ames,  Treatise  on  the  Laiv  of 
Private  Corporations  (Boston,  1882)  ;  Coqk, 
Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Corporations  Having  a 
Capital  Stock  (Chicago,  1808)  ;  Thompson,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Corporations  (San 
Francisco,  189.5-99)  :  Clark  and  Marshall, 
Treatise  on  the  Lan-'  of  Private  Corporations 
(St.  Paul,  1901).     See  Charter;   Certificate; 


DARTMOtTII  CoLLECiE  Ca.sE  ;  CONTRACT;  CITIZEN, 
etc.  For  a  discussion  of  municipal  corporations, 
see  the  article  on  MuNicirAL  Corporation.s  and 
its  bibliography;  and  for  the  .treatment  of  the 
subject  of  corporations  in  its  relation  to  civil 
and  Roman  law,  see  article  on  Civil  Law,  Con- 
sult also  such  general  treatises  as  those  of  Kent 
and   Blackstone, 

CORPS,  kor  (Fr.  corps).  A  military  terra 
denoting  a  body  of  oflSeers,  or  ollicers  and  men, 
generally  a  distinct  military  organization,  as  the 
signal  corps,  corps  of  engineers,  and  the  various 
Ijattalions  of  volunteers  throughout  England, 
locally  know.n  as  the  volunteer  corps.  Jlore  spe- 
cifically it  applies  to  the  corps  d'armee,  or  army 
corps,  which,  in  the  United  States,  consists  nor- 
mally of  about  25,000  men,  divided  into  three 
divisions,  each  of  three  brigades  of  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery  in 
proportion,  commanded  by  a  major-general. 
European  armies  generally  are  similarly  organ- 
ized, with  army  cor])s  of  varying  strength  and 
composition.  "(See  Army  Organization.)  In 
the  na\'j',  it  is  used  in  both  senses,  as  the 
medical  corps,  the  pat/  corps,  the  marine  corps, 
etc. 

CORPS  DIPLOMATIQUE,  kor  de'plo'ma'- 
tek'  (  Fr.,  diplomatic  body).  The  entire  body  of 
foreign  amijassadors  and  diplomatists  assembled 
at  the  Court,  or  the  capital,  of  a  country. 

CORPSE  (OF.,  Fr.  corps,  body,  from  Lat.  cor- 
pus, body).  A  dead  human  body  is  not  prop- 
erty in  the  ordinaiy  commercial  sense  of  the 
term.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  authorizing  it, 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  such  a  body  is  void, 
as  tending  to  outrage  decency,  humanity,  and 
sound  public  poliej';  and  an  officer  who  seizes  or 
holds  the  body  under  any  legal  process  issued 
against  the  person  while  living  is  guilty  of  a 
criminal  oft'ense.  But  while  a  dead  body  is  not 
property,  it  is  the  object  of  certain  well-defined 
rights.  The  possessor  of  these  rights  is  the  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife,  or  the  nearest  of  kin  of 
the  deceased,  unless  the  deceased  has  made  a 
valid  disposition  of  his  body  by  will.  Accord- 
ingly, if  one  mutilates  a  dead  body,  or  prevents 
its  Ijurial,  or  unlaw-fuUy  interferes  with  it  after 
burial,  he  may  not  only  be  punishable  criminally, 
but  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  to  the 
husband,  or  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  of  the  deceased. 

Controversies  between  persons  as  to  the  place 
of  burial  of  a  dead  body,  or  as  to  its  proper 
treatment,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity  in  the  United  States,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  ecclesiastical  decision — as  has  from  an 
early  period  been  the  case  in  England.  This  is 
upon  the  theory  that  the  rights  in  a  dead  body 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  sacred  trust,  in  the  proper 
performance  of  which  all  are  interested  who  were 
allied  to  the  deceased  by  family  ties. 

Not  only  is  a  dead  human  body  the  object  of 
legal  rights,  but  it  is  also  the  object  of  legal 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  living.  The  husband, 
or  the  wife,  or  the  nearest  of  kin,  or  in  the 
absence  or  poverty  of  these  a  stranger  under 
whose  roof  a  death  occurs,  is  bound  to  give  the 
body  of  the  deceased  a  decent  burial.  Any  one 
who  casts  it  away  without  funeral  rites,  or  in- 
decently ex])oses  it,  is  liable  to  criminal  punish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  a 
proper  burial  have'  priority  over  every  other 
claim  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased.     Con- 
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suit  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Sale  {of 
■personal  propcrli/)  ;   BUKIAL,  etc. 

CORPS  LEGISLATIF,  kor'  la'zhS'sli'tM' 
(Fr.,  legishitive  body).  The  name  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  French  national  legislature  from 
1S52  to  1870.  The  number  of  members  was  251, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  six 
'  years.  They  were  largely  the  creatures  of  Napo- 
leon III.  Consult  the  histories  of  the  period  by 
Granier  de  Cassagnae.  Taxile  Delord,  Beaumont- 
Vassv,  and  De  la  Gorce.  See  France:  Napoleon 
III.  ' 

CORPS  (kor)  OP  ARTILLERY.  See  Army 
Organization;  Artillery  Corps;  and  United 
States,  section  on  Army. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  See  Engineer- 
ing, Military:  .\hmy  ()i!i;.\nization  ;  and  United 
States,  section  on  Armi/. 

COR'PUS  CATHOL'ICO'RUM:,  and  COR- 
PUS E'VANGEL'ICO'RUM  (Lat.,  body  of 
Catholics,  and  body  of  Evangelicals).  The  names 
given  in  Germany  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
I  q.v. )  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
divisions  of  the  Empire  respectively.  The  Elector 
of  Mainz  was  at  the  head  of  the  former  as  presi- 
dent. It  generally  held  its  meetings  in  a  convent 
of  that  city  in  which  the  Diet  happened  to  meet. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  was  at  the  head  of  the 
latter.  When  the  Electoral  House  of  Saxony  be- 
came Roman  Catholic,  the  control  was  given  to 
the  Privy  Council,  which  was  a  Protestant  body. 
Both  were  extinguished  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1800. 

CORPUS  CHRIS'TI  (Lat.,  body  of  Christ). 
An  important  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  honor  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist.  It  was  instituted  in  1204  by  Urban 
TV.,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  vision  of  a 
Flemish  nun  named  .Juliana,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  anniversarj'  of  the  sacrament's  in- 
stitution fell  at  the  most  solemn  and  mournful 
time  of  the  Christian  year,  when  services  of 
a  festal  character  were  impossible.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day, and  this  day  is  still  observed  in  most  parts 
of  Continental  Europe  by  magnificent  processions 
through  streets  decked  with  flowers  and  green 
boughs.  In  Vienna  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
w'alks  every  year  immediately  before  the  Arch- 
bishop carrv'ing  the  Host.  The  office  of  Corpus 
Ghristi,  composed  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  breviary. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  a  city  and  county-seat 
of  Nueces  County.  Tex.,  178  miles  south  by  east 
of  Austin:  on  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  and  on  the 
Mexican  National  and  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  railroads  (Map:  Texas,  F  0).  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  market-gardening  section,  has  a 
canning  factory,  and  exports  fish  and  oysters. 
There  is  a  good  harbor,  attracting  considerable 
coasting  trade.  Settled  in  1840.  Corpus  Christi 
was  incorporated  in  1870,  and  is  governed  under 
the  charter  of  that  date  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  venrs,  and  a  city  council.  Population,  in 
1890.  4.'',87:  in  1900,  4703. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  (Cam- 
bridge). In  l.So2  the  two  guilds  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  Saint  INIary  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge united  to  foimd  a  hall  or  college  for  edu- 
cating clergy  to  fill  the  places  of  those  carried 
away  by  the  recent  visitation  of  the  black  death. 
The  master  and  two  fellows  of  this  new  founda- 


tion sened  as  chaplains  of  the  guild,  ami  officiat- 
ed also  in  Saint  Benet's  Churcli.  at  which  the 
members  of  the  fellowship  of  Corpus  Christi 
worshiped,  and  which  was  impropriated  to  the 
college.  For  this  reason,  the  college  was  earlier 
known  as  Saint  Benet's.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  patronage  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who 
was  a  member  and  a  benefactor  of  the  college, 
together  witli  the  mastership  of  Archbisho])  Par- 
ker, brought  the  foundation  nuich  profit  and 
honor.  In  particular,  the  unrivaled  collection  of 
manuscripts,  collected  by  the  latter  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  and  bequeathed  to  the 
college,  are  among  its  chief  treasures.  Besides 
this  and  the  Lewis  collection  of  printed  books, 
the  college  owns  the  most  interesting  collection 
of  plate  in  the  iniiversity.  Christopher  Marlowe 
and  .John  Fletcher  were  members  of  Corpus 
Christi,  as  was  Archbishop  Tenison.  The  build- 
ings are  of  much  interest,  including,  as  they  do, 
tlie  earliest  closed  quadrangle  in  the  university, 
standing  almost  unaltered  since  its  erection  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  college  consists  of 
a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  twentj'-six  schol- 
ars, besides  umlcrgraduates. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  (O.xford). 
One  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  tlie  university.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  Renaissance  foundations,  and 
its  establishment  marks  an  epoch  in  the  intellect- 
ual history  of  the  university.  It  was  founded 
in  1510  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  \Yinchester, 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  counselor  and  diplomat  of 
Henn'  VII.,  partly  at  the  suggestion  and  cost  of 
(Mdham,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Corpus  Christi 
College  we  find  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  to 
depart  from  the  older  educational  tradition  of 
the  university,  in  the  establisliment  of  an  en- 
dowed chair  of  Greek,  the  first  in  Oxford,  and  in 
ihrowing  open  the  professorial  lectures  to  all 
members  of  the  university.  The  honor  of  found- 
ing the  professorial  system  Fox  shares  with 
Bishop  Waynflete  and  Margaret  of  Richmond, 
whose  executor  he  was.  The  statutes  of  his 
foiuidation  contain  the  most  stringent  rules  for 
life  and  work,  quaintly  ANorded  in  the  form  of 
an  allegory  of  a  hive  of  bees.  These,  with  the 
liberal  provisions  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  humanistic  studies  in  general,  called 
forth  the  high  praise  of  Erasnnis.  Though  his 
prediction  of  the  future  preeminence  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  university  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Cor- 
pus Christi  has  always  maintained  an  excellent 
reputation  for  scholarship.  It  has  counted 
among  its  members.  John  Keble.  Thomas  Arnold, 
•the  judicious  Hooker,'  liis  patron  Bishop  Jew- 
ell. Nicholas  I'dall,  the  author  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish comedy,  and.  for  a  very  lirief  period,  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  founder  of  Georgia.  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Day,  author  of  tiandford 
and  Mcrfon.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  though 
of  several  periods,  are  among  the  most  liarmoni- 
ous  in  Oxford,  and  in  this,  as  in  its  size,  charac- 
ter, and  standing,  it  has  been  aptly  reckoned 
among  the  tliree  typical  colleges  of  the  university. 
Its  statutes  were  revised  in  1881,  and  the  new 
provisions  are  not  as  yet  fully  carried  out.  It 
consists  on  its  present  foundation  of  a  president, 
thii'teen  ordinary  and  two  professorial  fellows, 
twenty-eight  scholars,  and  seven  exhibitioners, 
besides  undergraduates. 

CORPUS'CULAR  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 
See  Light. 
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COR'PUS  DELICTI  (l.at,,  body  of  the  of- 
fense). In  eriminal  law,  the  essential  element 
of  the  alle^jed  iriiiie.  If  a  jierson  is  eharired  with 
murder,  tlie  proseeution  nnist  prove  the  death,  as 
by  the  finding  and  identifieation  of  tlie  eor])se, 
or  by  evidence  of  criminal  violence  adequate  to 
produce  death  and  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  corjiits 
delicti  in  such  a  case  consists  in  the  death  of  the 
person  alleged  to  have  been  murdered,  and  the 
criminal  agency  of  the  alleged  murderer  in  pro- 
ducing that  deatli.  The  same  doctrine  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  oti'enses.  If  one  is  charged  with 
larceny,  the  prosecution  must  prove  that  the 
crime  of  larceny  has  been  actiuilly  committed. 
See  Crijiinal  Law,  and  consult  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

CORPtrS  DOCTRI'NiE  (Lat.,  body  of  doe- 
trine).  A  collection  of  writings  intended  to  have 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
The  chief  of  such  collections  was  the  Corpus 
Plulippiciun  (Leipzig,  15G0),  containing  the 
Apostolic,  the  Nicean,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Jlelaneh- 
thon's  Loci"  Coinmiiiies.  This  and  similar  col- 
lections were  superseded  by  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia'.    See  Concord..  Book  of. 

CORPUS    INSCRIPTIO'NUM   LAT'INA'- 

RUM  (Lat.,  body  of  Latin  inscriptions).  A 
great  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions,  geograph- 
ically arranged  in  fifteen  volumes,  published  by 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1803.  This  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant authority  in  the  study  of  epigraphy, 

COR'PUS  JU'RIS  (Lat.,  body  of  law).  A 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  entire  body  of 
law  of  a  given  jurisdiction.  The  phrase  has 
been  specitieally  applied  to  two  great  compila- 
tions of  law.  both  based  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  viz.: 

(1)  The  Corjius  Juris  Cii^iUs.  or  body  of  the 
civil  law  known,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Cor- 
pus .Juris,  is  made  up  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects, 
or  Digest,  and  the  Institutes,  compiled  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  authority  of  .Justinian  (.\.i).  .528- 
534),  and  the  Novels  {yorellw  Coiistitutioncs) , 
subsequently  promulgated  by  him  to  correct  errors 
and  defects  in  the  previous  work.  The  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  expression  Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
to  describe  the  collection  is  found  in  the  year 
1583,  As  a  whole  the  work  became  the  text- 
book of  mediaeval  law,  was  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  law  schools  of  Bologna  and  else- 
where, and  is  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
study  of  law  in  all  the  universities  of  Continental 
Europe  to-day.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that 
"with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  no  book  was 
ever  more  widely  studied  by  the  Caucasian 
races."  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mommsen 
(who  edited  the  Digest).  Kriiger  (Institutes 
and  Code),  and  Schael  (the  Novels).  It  has 
been  translated  into  German,  but  never  as  a 
whole  into  English,  though  the  Institutes  and 
some  portions  of  the  Digest  have  been  made 
available  for  English  readers.  See  Civil  L.\w: 
ConE;  Digest:  and  consult  Lee.  Historical 
Jurisprudence  (New  York.  1900)  ;  and  Hadley, 
Roman   Law. 

(2)  Corpus  Juris  Cauoiiici. — The  corresponding 
bod}'  of  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  a  slower  growth.  The  first  corhpilation  to 
which  the  name  was  applied  was  the  Decretiim 


of  Gratian,  a  learned  professor  of  the  canon  law 
at  the  University  of  Bologna,  |)nblisli<'d  about 
A.n.  1150.  This  was  a  private,  unoniciai  collec- 
tion of  synodieal  canons  :uul  Papal  decretals, 
made  for  use  as  a  text-l)ook  in  (he  law  school, 
but  it  at  once  became  a  leading  authority  in  the 
Church.  Subsequent  oflicial  collections — prin- 
cipally the  Lihri  Extra  Decretuiii  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX.,  the  lAbcr  Hcxtus  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
the  compilation  of  Clement  V.,  known  as  the 
"Clementine  Decretals" — were  embodied  in  the 
Corpus  and  became  parts  of  it.  Thus  com- 
])leted,  the  entire  work  has  continued  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  canon  law.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Bijhmer  (1747)  and  Riehter  (Leip- 
zig, 1S33,  1877-81).  See  Civil  Law;  Canon 
Law;  and  consult  Lee,  Historical  Jurisprudence 
(New  York,   1000). 

CORRAL,  kor-ral',  PoixciAXO  (c.I810-55) 
A  Central  American  general,  born  in  Costa  Rica. 
He  settled  in  Nicaragua  early  in  his  youth  and 
became  Minister  of  State  in  1853,  Subsequently 
he  became  identified  with  the  legitimist  Govern- 
ment and  commanded  the  army  which  defeated 
William  Walker  (q.v.)  at  Managua  (1855). 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  La  'S'irgen  (September 
3,  185,5)  and  the  occupation  of  Granada,  he  made 
terms  with  Walker,  who,  however,  afterwards 
accused  him  of  treasonable  negotiations  with 
leaders  of  the  Legitimist  Party.  After  a  brief 
court-martial  Corral  was  shot.  November  8,  1855. 

CORREA  DA  SERRA,  kOr-ra'a  dii  ser'rii, 
Josfi  Francisco  (1750-1823).  A  Portuguese 
politician,  scholar,  and  botanist,  who  was  edu- 
cated and  took  orders  in  Rome.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Duke  of  Alafo6s  he  founded  the 
.\eademy  of  Science  in  Lisbon  and  was  made  its 
perpetual  secretary.  He  soon  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Church,  through  the  Inquisition,  lied  to 
France,  and  afterwards  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Portuguese  legation. 
In  1813  he  came  to" New  York,  and  in  1816-20  he 
was  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington.  He 
had  high  rank  as  a  botanist,  but  his  principal 
work  is  Collcc(ao  de  lirros  ineditos  da  historia 
portuguc.~a. 

CORRECTIOIT.  See  Criminology;  Penol- 
ogy ;  Charities  and  Correction,  The  National 
Conference  of. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  PRESS.  See 
Proof-Eeading. 

CORREGGIO,  kdr-red'jd.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Reggio  nell'  Emilia,  North  Italy,  sit- 
uated 27  miles'east  of  Parma  (Map:  Italy  E  3). 
In  the  Piazza  is  a  statue  of  the  painter  Correggio 
(q.v,),  who  was  born  here.  The  town  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  ^Modena,  and  the  princely  castle  still 
remains.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  12,- 
587:  in  1001.  14,437. 

CORREGGIO,  Antonio  Allegri  da  (c.l404- 
1534).  An  Italian  painter,  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  a  small  town  near  Jlodena.  We  are 
less  informed  aliout  his  life  than  about  that  of 
any  other  of  the  chief  Italian  painters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  accounts,,  as  given  by  Vas- 
ari  and  the  local  historians,  Correggio  was  hum- 
ble and  ])oor,  and  passed  his  life  in  drudgery.  He 
made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  and  died  un- 
der distressing  circumstances.  But  in  contempo- 
rary documents  it  appears  that  his  parents  were 
tradespeople  in  comfortable  circumstances,  that 
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he  inherited  property  from  his  uncle,  and  was 
well  puid  for  his  work.  For  his  frescoes  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma  alone  he  received  a  thousand 
gold  ducats,  besides  materials.  If  he  did  not 
seek  the  courts  of  princes,  where  he  might  have 
gained  high  prices,  it  was  because  of  his  financial 
and  moral  independence. 

AUegri's  earliest  years  were  passed  in  his  na- 
tive town.  The  lords  of  Correggio  at  that  time 
maintained  a  number  of  artists  and  scientists  at 
their  Court,  and  it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
the  young  artist  grew  up.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  paint- 
ing from  his  uncle,  Lorenzo  AUegri,  an  unim- 
portant local  painter.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Bianchi- Ferrari  at 
iJodena.  but  late  research  has  pointed  out  that 
this  is  unlikely,  because  his  earliest  work  bears 
no  reseml)lance  to  Bianchi's.  Moreover,  the  lat- 
ter died  in  1510,  when  Correggio  was  not  over 
sixteen  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely 
that  he  learned  anatomy  and  optics,  in  which  he 
excelled,  from  Giambattista  Lombardi,  liead  of 
the  academy  at  Correggio.  He  seems  ere  this  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Veronica 
Gambara,  of  Correggio,  about  whom  the  scientific 
and  artistic  culture  of  the  little  Court  centred. 
A  probalile  tradition  represents  him  as  having 
gone  with  her  to  ilantua  during  the  plague  in 
1511.  Certain  it  is  that  his  first  works  show  the 
influence  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  particularly  in  his 
taste  for  nni:hological  subjects,  his  love  for  illu- 
sions of  perspective,  and  in  the  beautiful  nude 
figures  of  children  and  genii  which  abound  in  his 
works.  It  is  also  likely  that  he  studied  under 
Lorenzo  Costa  ( q.v. ) .  who  was  at  that  time 
head  of  the  school  of  JIantua,  and  perhaps 
under  Dosso  Bossi  ( q.v. ) ,  who  was  for  a  time 
in  Mantua.  In  Correggio's  earlier  works  we 
also  find  traces  of  tlie  influence  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  This  influence  appears  in  the  handling 
of  light  and  the  modeling  of  figures,  and  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  two  paintings  now  consid- 
ered to  be  early  works  of  Correggio,  viz.  a  "Holy 
Familj',"  in  the  Malaspina  Gallery,  Pavia.  and  a 
''Madonna."  in  the  Museo  Artistico  of  Milan, 
both  of  which  were  formerly  in  possession  of 
Milanese  families.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume,  as  Eieci.  the  chief  authority  on  Correg- 
gio, does,  that  he  must  have  therefore  studied  in 
Milan.  He  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Leonardo's  work  in  some  other  way.  A  similar 
supposition  is  made  by  Thode,  that  because  of 
certain  resemblances  of  Cori'eggio's  frescoes  in 
the  Convent  of  Paolo,  Parma,  with  Raphael's  in 
the  Farnesiana  and  elsewhere  in  Rome,  the  for- 
mer must  therefore  have  visited  Rome  in  1517- 
]S.  Even  granting  this  resemblance,  which  is 
not  generally  conceded,  this  conclusion  seems 
unwarranted.  An  artist  of  Correggio's  merit 
could  not  have  visited  Rome  in  1517  without  at- 
trg,eting  some  attention,  and  Vasari's  relations 
with  the  artists  in  Rome  vere  such  that  Vasari 
could  not  have  been  misinformed  when  he  made 
the  statement  that  Correggio  never  visited  the 
Eternal  City.  ^  Correggio  united  in  himself  the 
tendencies  of  all  the  Lombard  Schools — of  Man- 
tua. Jlilan.  Bologna,  and  Ferrara — but  it  is  un- 
warranted to  infer  that  he  studied  in  all  of  them. 

In  151.3  he  returned  to  Correggio,  and  in 
1514  he  signed  a  contract  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  the  Franciscan  church  in  that  town.  In  1518 
he  removed  to  Parma  in  response  to  an  invita- 


tion to  decorate  with  frescoes  the  chamber  of  the 
Abbess  of  San  Paolo.  In  this  city  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  renuiining  life  and  p.aint- 
ed  his  greatest  works;  here  also  he  founded  his 
school.  Besides  numerous  easel  works  and  altar- 
l^icees,  he  was  engaged  from  1520  to  152-1  in 
jjainting  tlie  frescoes  of  the  cupola  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Parma,  and  from  1520  to  1530  he 
adorned  the  great  cupola  of  the  cathedral.  In 
1530,  probably  because  he  was  displeased  with 
the  criticisms  of  this  last  great  masterpiece,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  quietness, 
under  tlie  [latronage  of  Veronica  Gambara,  occu- 
pying himself  with  mj-thological  subjects.  He 
died  on  ilarch  5,  1534.  He  was  married  in  1520 
to  Girolama  Merlini,  a  maiden  of  seventeen.  She 
may  have  been  the  inspiration  of  three  of  his 
most  charming  Madonnas,  which  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  domestic  scenes.  She  bore  him 
four  children,  of  whom  a  son  and  a  daughter 
survived.  This  son,  Pomponio,  was  a  painter, 
but,  unlike  his  father,  a  very  mediocre  one. 
Girolama  died  in  1529. 

Correggio's  individuality  is  so  marked,  and  his 
mastery  of  technique  was  developed  at  such  an 
early  age,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  his 
work  into  distinct  periods,  as  is  done  in  the  ease 
of  Raphael.  His  art,  like  Michelangelo's,  is 
a  steady  growth,  which  was  little  subject  to  in- 
fluence. His  earliest  works  are  those  executed 
before  1514,  of  which,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Morelli,  there  are  five  in  all.  A  characteristic 
example  is  the  earliest  of  them  all,  a  channing 
"Madonna"  in  the  Uffizi  in  Florence.  She  sits 
enthroned  in  the  clouds,  with  two  angels  making 
music  on  either  side.  Tlie  general  disposition  of 
the  picture  resembles  Mantegna's,  but  the  execu- 
tion and  the  delicate  transitions  from  light  to 
shadow,  the  soft,  round  figures,  and  the  dreamy, 
magical  tone  are  characteristics  of  Correggio. 
The  tW'O  paintings  mentioned  above  as  showing 
the  influence  of  Leonardo  also  belong  to  this 
period. 

In  his  large  altar-piece  for  the  Franciscans  of 
Correggio  (1514),  now  in  Dresden,  the  painter 
appears  before  us  with  a  style  already  developed. 
The  '"Madonna"  sits  on  a  high  Renaissance 
throne  with  two  saints  on  either  hand.  The  most 
interesting  figure  of  the  composition  is  Saint 
Francis,  whom  she  is  blessing.  He  seems  the 
incarnation  of  the  happy  and  gentle  spirit  that 
softened  and  changed  the  Middle  Age.  A  num- 
ber of  other  works  of  a  religious  nature  lielong 
in  the  period  of  1514-lS.  among  which  is  the 
charming  "Zingarella"  of  the  Naples  Gallery. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo 
(1518)  form  an  epoch  in  Correggio's  career,  for 
they  were  his  first  monumental  efforts,  and  with 
them  he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  school  of 
Parma.  They  reveal  him  as  a  master  of  mytho- 
logical representation,  the  peer  of  Raphael  him- 
self. On  the  principal  wall  of  the  Abbess's 
chamber  is  the  figure  of  Diana  returning  from 
the  chase,  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  stags.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  trcllis-work  of  vines, 
from  which  jieer  sixteen  little  cupids,  bearing 
attributes  of  the  chase — the  most  bewitching  fig- 
ures imaginable.  Lower  on  the  walls  are  six- 
teen lunettes  filled  with  the  mythological  figures, 
like  The  Fates,  The  Graces,  and  Satyrs. 

In  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni  of  Parma 
Correggio  attempted  a  grander  style  of  composi- 
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lion  (1520-24).  Tliis  was  tlu-  first  exiiiii|ilc  of  a 
cupola  to  be  treatuil  with  frescoes,  anil  (Jorreg- 
gio  liad  110  precedents  to  follow.  He  treated  the 
cupola  as  if  it  were  the  heavens,  portraying 
Cnri.st  and  the  Apostles  amid  the  clouds.  In  tlie 
centre  was  Clirist  in  glory,  a  specimen  of  keenest 
foreshortening.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  ra()t  in 
deepest  wonder,  are  seated  upon  the  cloaid  below, 
and  in  the  pendentivcs  are  tlie  four  Evangelists 
and  four  fathers  of  tlie  Church  in  groups  of  two 
— all  figures  of  the  utmost  nobility  of  conception. 
The  decorations  of  tlie  cupola  of  tlie  Cathedral 
of  Parma  (1520-30)  are  grander  still,  and  con- 
stitute his  most  ambitious  eti'ort.  Tlieir  subject 
is  the  "Ascension  of  the  Virgin."  In  tlie  upper 
half  of  the  cupola  Christ  goes  forward  to  meet 
the  Madonna,  who  is  borne  upward  by  a  host  of 
angels.  In  the  lower  part  stand  the  Apostles 
gazing  in  rapt  wonder  upon  the  scene,  and  be- 
hind them  are  a  large  number  of  beautiful  genii 
witli  candelabra  and  the  like,  as  if  preparing 
for  a  great  celebration.  T!ie  innumerable  hosts 
of  the  angels  seem  to  float  lieneath  the  Madonna, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  animated  with  ecstatic 
joy.  The  color  is  beautiful  and  soft — the  great 
fresco  has  well  been  termed  an  apotheosis  of 
color. 

These  three  series  of  frescoes  were  his  greatest 
works.  But  in  addition  to  these  Correggio 
painted  many  other  pictures  during  the  period 
1520-30.  The  famous  "Marriage  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine," in  the  Louvre,  was  painted  in  1522.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive heads  than  these,  or  hands  and  hair 
more  perfectly  painted.  Correggio's  works  of 
this  period  may  best  be  studied  in  the  galleries 
of  Parma  and  Dresden.  Foremost  among  them 
is  a  series  of  five  great  altar-pieces,  the  best  of 
which  are  the  so-called  "Night"  and  "Day." 
The  latter,  which  is  in  Parma,  represents  the 
]\Iadonna  and  a  very  beautiful  Magdalen,  painted 
in  the  full  light  of  the  day,  which  is  wonderfully 
diffused.  The  famous  "Night."  in  Dresden  (or- 
dered in  1522,  but  not  painted  until  1529),  is  in 
reality  a  birth  of  Christ,  in  which  the  light 
issues  from  the  new-born  infant,  lighting  with 
wondrous  radiance  the  Madonna,  and  the  faces 
of  the  two  women  and  the  shepherds,  which 
stand  out  in  vivid  contrast?  to  the  darkness 
above.  Never  were  light  and  shade  better  han- 
dled than  in  tliese  two  iiictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morelli  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
^^  ell-known  "Reading  Magdalen"  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery  is  no  Correggio  at  all,  but  probably  a 
work  of  Adrian  von  der  WerfT,  a  Flemish  artist. 

The  last  period  of  Correggio's  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  painting  mythological  pictures.  Earthly 
love  was  the  theme  he  sought  to  portray,  and 
non^  could  portray  it  better  than  he.  His  work 
is  sensuous,  but  not  sensual.  His  "lo"  and  his 
"Leda"  are  as  innocent  and  charming  as  the 
Cireeks  themselves  conceived  them.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  these  productions  are  the  "Jupiter  and 
Antiope,"  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Danae"  of  the 
Borghese  Gallery,  Rome. 

Correggio's  canvases  are  peculiarly  impressive 
heeause  of  his  wonderful  treatment  of  light  and 
shade,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master 
among  the  Italians.  He  generally  represents  the 
chief  figures  in  high  light,  which  is  vividly  con- 
trasted with  tlie  surrounding  gloom.  His  colors 
are  soft  and  harmoniously  blended,  and  the 
values  are  accurately  given :  his  carnation  is 
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perfect.  His  figures  are  faultlessly  modeled,  and 
witli  him  a  picture  is  no  longer  a  thit  surface. 
Another  chief  characteristic  of  his  work  is  the 
dramatic  action  of  liis  figures,  wliicli  is  some- 
times so  pronouneed  that  their  movements  .seem 
exaggerated,  as  was  also  the  case  with  those 
of  !iliehelangelo.  But  in  the  case  of  Correg- 
gio the  eU'ect  is  softened  by  the  mystic  light 
which  envelops  the  picture.  His  drawing  is 
said  to  be  inaccurate,  liut  such  cases  are  cer- 
tainly exce|)tioiial.  Correggio  drew  with  his 
liriish,  so  to  speak,  and  the  general  eft'ect  of  the 
jiictures  is  most  cliarming.  In  the  strength  of 
his  individuality,  in  the  sulijeetivity  of  his  pic- 
tures, he  is  second  only  to  Michelangelo.  His 
place  in  the  history  of  art  is  among  the  five  great 
Italian  painters,  with  Michelangelo.  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  and  Titian.  The  scliool  of 'Parma  which 
he  founded  was  not  of  great  importance,  Parnii- 
giano  (q.v. )  being  the  only  pujiil  of  note.  But 
Correggio  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
Carracci  in  tlie  following  century  and  was  the 
great  model  of  the  Baroque  painters. 

Consult:  Slorelli,  Criticfil  Htudies  of  Italian 
Painters,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1893)  ;  Heaton,  Cor- 
reggio (London,  1882)  ;  Thode.  Correggio,  in 
Kiinstlcr-Monographien  (Bielefeld,  1898)  ;  Lan- 
don.  Vie  et  witvres  de  Correggio  (Paris,  1803- 
20).  The  best  modern  works  are  J.  Meyer,  Cor- 
reggio. translated  by  Heaton  (London,  1876)  ; 
and  Ricci,  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio  (London, 
1896). 

CORREGIDOR^  kor-rej'i-dor,  Sp.  pron.  k6r- 
ra'He-dor'  ( Sp.  currrgidor.  Port,  corregedor,  cor- 
rector) .  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  title  of  the 
principal  magistrate  of  a  town.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  certain  provincial  magis- 
trates. 

CORRELATION  (ML.  corrclatio,  from  Lat. 
com-,  togetlicr  +  7-eI(itus,  p.p.  of  referre.  to  refer, 
from  re-,  back  -\-  ferre,  to  bear).  The  reciprocal 
influence  of  plant-organs.  The  removal  or  un- 
usual development  of  one  organ  may  aflfect  the 
mode  of  development  of  others.  For  example,  if 
the  terminal  shoot  of  a  pine  be  cut  away,  one  or 
more  neighboring  laterals  will  grow  erect  and 
in  a  measure  take  its  place,  and  branches  will  be 
formed  on  all  sides  of  the  new  leader.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  grown  almost  horizontal,  and 
become  branched  only  in  a  horizontal  plane.  See 
Growth. 

CORRENTI,  kor-ren'tc>,  Cesare  (1815-88). 
An  Italian  statesman,  born  in  Milan,  and  edu- 
cated in  that  city  and  in  Pavia.  He  originated 
several  important  statistical  works,  and  the 
.almanac  ^'ipote  del  Vestaocrde.  As  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy  he  contributed  materially  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  unification.  In  the  work  entitled 
L'.i-ustria  e  la  Lomhardia  (1845)  he  set  the 
popular  sentiment  against  Austria,  and  during 
the  insurrection  at  Milan  (March  18-22.  1848) 
was  appointed  Councilor  of  War  and  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which 
he  eventually  became  in  some  respects  the  cen- 
tral figure.  In  186G  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
organization  of  the  Venetian  Provinces,  and  sub- 
sequently served  as  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Ricasoli'  (1866)  and  Lanza  (1869-72)  Cabinets. 
Correnti  had  exceptional  oratorical  ])ower  and 
marked  literary  ability.  The  publications  with 
w'hich  he  became  identified,  either  as  editor  or  as 
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collaborator,    have    ailvaiK-ed    statistical    science 
in  Italy. 

CORRESPONDENCE  (Lat.  co»i-,  together  + 
rrsiiundcrc,  to  answer,  Iruni  re-,  back  -{-  spondere, 
to  promise).  A  term  used  in  mathematics  to 
express  certain  reciprocal  relations.  If  each  in- 
dividual of  one  ■;roiip  of  objects  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  a  detiiiite  number  of  individuals  of 
another  gro\i]),  and  a  definite  number  of  individu- 
als of  the  first  group  bears  the  same  relation  to 
each  individual  of  the  second  group,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  corresi)ondence  between  the  objects  of  the 
groups.  If  1  of  tlie  first  group  corresponds  to 
B  of  the  2d,  and  1  of  the  second  group  corre- 
sponds to  A  of  the  1st,  the  relation  is  called  an 
A  to  B  correspondence.  If  A  =  B  =  1,  it  is 
called  a  1  to  1  (  =  1 )  correspondence ;  e.g. 
two  numbers  are  said  to  be  equal  when  there 
exists  a  1  to  I  correspondence  between  their  units. 
In  geometry  the  simplest  cases  of  1  to  I  cor- 
respondence, or  'conformal  representations,'  are 
furnished  by  two  planes  superposed  one  upon  the 
other.  Here  to  ever.y  point  of  tlie  first  figure  there 
corresponds  one  and  only  one  point  of  the  second 
figure,  and  to  every  point  of  the  second  figure 
there  corresponds  one  and  only  one  point  of  the 
first.  The  simplest  case  of  Chasles's  (q.v.)  corre- 
spondence formula  may  be  stated  thus:  If  two 
ranges  of  points  R,  and  R,  lie  upon  a  straight 
line  so  that  to  every  point  x  of  Rj  there  corre- 
spond in  general  o  points^ of  Rj,  and  again  to 
every  point  ;/  of  R™  there  always  correspond  ^ 
points  X  ot'  R„  the  configuration  formed  from  R, 
and  Rj  has  (a  -\-  p)  coincidences,  or  there  are 
(a  -r  ;3)  times  in  which  a  point  x  corresponds 
with  a  point  x.  I'^rom  these  linear  transforma- 
tions Poncelet,  PlUcker,  JIagnns,  Steiner,  passed 
to  the  quadratic  where  they  first  investigated  1 
to  1  correspondence  between  tw'O  separate 
planes.  The  'Steiner  projection'  (1832)  em- 
ployed two  planes  Ei  and  E,  together  with  two 
straight  lines  Pi  and  .(/_.  not  coplanar.  If  we 
draw  through  a  point  P,  or  P,  of  Ei  or  E,  the 
straight  line  x^  or  ,r,  which  cuts  fl,  as  well  as  g^, 
and  determines  the  intersection  X,  or  Xj,  with 
E™  or  E,.  then  are  Pj  and  X;  and  P;  and  Xi  corre- 
sponding points.  In  this  manner  to  every 
straight  line  of  the  one  plane  corresponds  a  conic 
section  in  the  other.  In  1847  Pliicker  had  deter- 
mined a  point  upon  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
like  fixing  a  point  in  the  plane,  by  the  segments 
cut  off  by  two  fixed  generators  upon  the  two 
generators  passing  through  the  point.  This  was 
an  example  of  a  imiform  representation  of  a  sur- 
face of  the  second  order  upon  the  plane.  Corre- 
spondence relative  to  surfaces  has  been  studied 
by  Chasles,  Clebsch,  Cremona,  Cayley,  and  others. 
In  space  of  three  dimensions,  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  this  theorj'. 
Consult:  Schubert,  Kalkiil  der  AhziiMenden  Geo- 
metrie  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Klein,  Terffleichende 
BetrachtutHjen.  iiber  neuere  geoinetrische  Forsch- 
ungen  (Erlangen,  1872)  ;  Mijbius,  Der  barycen- 
triscke  Calctil    (Leipzig,   1827), 

CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES.  See  Chau- 
tauqua. 

CORREZE,  ko'rez'.  A  south  central  depart- 
ment of  France  (q.v.),  formerly  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Limousin,  taking  its  name  from  an  affluent 
of  the  Vez6re,  the  C'orr^ze,  which  traverses  the 
department  Troni  northeast  to  southwest  (Map: 
Trance,  H  6).    Area,  22G5  square  miles;  popula- 


tion, in  1800,  SlOMi;  in  1901,  318,422.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ilepartment  is  mountainous,  especially 
in  (he  north  and  east,  where  it  is  broken  in  upon 
by  offsets  from  the  Auvergne  Mountains,  which 
range  from  2500  to  3320  feet  (Mont  Besson) 
above  the  sea.  In  the  south  and  southwest  the 
.■roil  yields  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  maize,  etc. 
Wine  is  also  produced,  but  of  poor  quality.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.    Capital,  Tulle. 

COR'RIB,  LouGii.  A  lake  in  the  north  of 
Galway,  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland,  with  an 
area  of  G8  square  miles  (Map:  Ireland,  B  3). 
From  its  southern  end,  fdur  miles  north  of  Gal- 
way, it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  Galway 
River  into  Galway  Bay.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Clare  and  smaller  rivers,  and  those  of  Lough 
Mask,  througli  the  Pigeon  Hole  and  other  caves 
at  its  northern  end.  On  its  sides  are  metamor- 
phic  rock,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  marble. 
Near  it  are  many  monumental  heaps  and  mega- 
lithic  circles.  It  contains  many  islets,  and  to  the 
west  arc  mountains  3000  feet  high. 

CORRIENTES,  kOr-ryan'tas.  A  city  of  Ar- 
gentina and  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
situated  on  the  Parana,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Paraguay  (Map:  Argentina,  F  9).  It  has 
several  plazas,  hospitals  for  men  and  women,  a 
jioorliouse  and  a  national  college,  a  normal  school 
and  a  library.  The  natural  history  museum  was 
at  one  time  managed  by  the  naturalist  Bonpland. 
The  citj'  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and 
has  considerable  trade  in  lumber  and  oranges. 
Its  chief  industry  is  shipbuilding,  but  there  are 
also  meat-curing  establishments  and  a  foundry. 
Poptilation,  in  1901,  17,000.  Corrientes  w'as 
founded  in  1588.  It  occupied  a  place  of  considei-- 
able  prominence  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry. 

COR'RIGAN,  Michael  Augustine  (1839- 
1902).  An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1859  at 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  (Emmitsburg,  Md.), 
pursued  a  theological  course  at  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Rome  as  one  of  the  twelve  students  with 
wiiom  that  institution  was  begun,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1863,  and  from  1864  to  1868  was  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  "theology  and  sacred  Scriptures 
in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall  College 
(South  Orange,  N.  J.).  From  1868  to  1873  he 
was  president  of  the  college,  and  in  1873  was 
ajipointed  Bishop  of  Newark.  During  his  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese  he  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  churches,  introduced  religious  commu- 
nities, and  fotmded  charitable  institutions.  In 
1880  he  became  coadjutor  (with  right  of  succes- 
sion and  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Petra)  to 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
and  from  that  time  directed  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  of  the  archdiocese.  He  entered  into  the 
office  of  Archbishop  of  New  York  in  1885,  and 
received  the  pallium  in  1886,  His  administration 
was  marked  by  the  prolonged  controversy  between 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  (q.v.)  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  efi'ectively  developed  the 
archdiocese,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
world.  Although  personally  retiring  and  un- 
obtrusive, he  became  known,  through  his  many 
activities,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  high  attainments. 
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CORROB'OREE  (Australian).  A  sort  of 
i-eri'iiumial  dance,  of  a  nioro  or  less  public  cliarac- 
ter,  in  vogue  among  tlie  Australian  alxn'igincs. 
The  corroborce  is  held  at  night,  and  various  ty|ies 
of  it  occur  all  over  the  country,  or  are  borrowed 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  some  of  a  warlike,  some  of  an 
historical,  others  of  a  lascivious  character.  Gen- 
erally the  men  do  the  dancing,  and  the  women 
furnish  the  accompanying  music.  The  songs  that 
go  with  the  corroborce  give  sco])e  for  individual 
and  tribal  invention.  The  corroborce  combines  in 
itself  the  elements  of  the  public  celebrations 
among  civilized  races  and  the  o|)era  of  to-day.  It 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  institution 
among  these  primitive  people.  The  corroborce 
serves  also  as  a  peace  ratification,  and  as  a  means 
of  intercommunication,  etc. 

CORRODI,  korro'de,  WiLHELM  Aur.u.ST 
( lS2(i-8o) .  A  Swiss  poet  and  draughtsman,  born 
at  Zurich.  In  his  poems,  many  of  which  are 
written  in  the  popular  dialect,  he  mirrors  the  life 
of  his  native  canton,  celebrating  its  customs  and 
reviving  many  of  its  best  traditions.  His  works, 
which  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  fine  sense 
of  humor,  include:  Diir  und  Moll.  Aus  Natur  und 
Lcbai  (1853);  Ein  Buck  ohne  Titcl,  ahcr  fur 
Kinder  ron  siebeii  bis  siebcnmal  sicben  Jahren 
(1855)  ;  ^yaldIeben,  a  lyrical  novel  (18.57).  The 
works  of  Corrodi  written  in  the  dialect  of  Zurich 
include:  De  Eerr  Professer,  an  idyl  (1872)  ;  De 
Eerr  Doklcr,  an  idyl  (1860,  dramatized  by  the 
author  in  1872)  ;  Wie  d'^y arret  wiirkt,  a  comedy 
( 1887 )  ;  and  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns  into  Swiss  German  (1872).  Corrodi  illus- 
trated several  of  his  books. 

CORROZZO  NUTS.    See  Ivory,  Vegetable. 

CORRUGATED  IRON.  A  name  given  to 
sheet  iron  or  steel  in  which  grooves  and  ridges 
have  been  produced  by  passing  the  sheet  between 
rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  formed  into 
rounded  grooves  and  ridges,  the  ridges  of  one 
roller  filling  the  gi'ooves  of  the  other.  By  cor- 
rugation the  strength  of  the  metal  is  greatly 
increased,  and  it  is  adapted  for  use  in  many 
])laces  where  a  metal  covering  of  lightness  and 
strength  is  required,  such  as  roofs,  awnings,  and 
the  side  walls  of  sheds  and  factory  buildings. 
Corrugated  iron  is  frequently  galvanized  with  a 
thin  layer  of  zine  to  make  it  less  liable  to  corrode 
or  rust.  It  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of 
thicknesses  and  with  corrugations  varying  in 
size. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.  The  blasting 
of  inheritance:  one  of  the  consequences  of  an 
attainder  for  treason  or  felony  under  the  old  com- 
mon law,  whereby  the  offender  was  cut  off.  or 
outlawed,  from  all  of  his  blood  relationships  and 
so  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  or  of 
transmitting  them  by  descent  to  his  natural  heirs, 
lineal  or  collateral.  The  effect  of  the  corruption 
of  blood  being  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  heirs 
of  the  person  attainted,  his  lands  at  once,  upon 
his  execution,  became  subject  to  the  law  of 
escheat  and  became  vested  in  his  sujierior  lord. 
In  cases  of  treason  the  principle  of  forfeiture 
gave  the  lands  to  the  King  absolutely,  and  in 
cases  of  ordinary  felony  they  went  to  the  Cro^\^l 
for  a  year  and  a  day  before  escheating  to  the 
lord.  This  barbarous  penalty  survived  in  Eng- 
land, nominally  at  least,  until  1870,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Forfeiture  Act.  It  has  never 
been  tolerated  in  the  United  States,  and  is  ex- 


pressly forbidden  by  the  Const  itiil  ion.  which 
declares  (Art.  III..'  Sec.  3,  n.  42)  that  'no  at- 
tainder of  treason  shall  wcnk  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.'  The  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
contain  similar  provisions.  See  Attainder ;  For- 
feiture; Treason. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES.  Dishonest  methods 
employed  with  the  intent  to  inlluence  the  results 
of  public  elections.  The  practices  to  which  the  ex- 
P'ression  refers  are  the  use  of  brilicry,  treating, 
undue  influence,  personation  of  vol<'rs,  making 
false  election  returns,  and  knowingly  making  a 
false  declaration  as  to  election  cx])enses.  Of 
these,  bribery,  personation,  and  making  false 
returns  are  common-law  oll'enses.  and  render  the 
ofl'ender  liable  to  indictment,  and  so,  it  has  l)een 
held  in  England,  is  the  giving  of  entertainment 
to  voters  with  the  corrupt  intention  of  influencing 
an  election.  Any  of  the  acts  enumerated  above, 
excepting  that  of  making  a  false  declaration  as  to 
election  expenses  (which  is  ))urely  a  statutory 
offense),  whether  criminally  punishable  or  not, 
will  at  conmion  law  vitiate  the  result  produced 
by  them,  and,  if  the  corrujjtion  be  general,  will 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  election  itself. 

The  prevalence  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt 
practices  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  England, 
and  at  all  partisan  contests  in  the  I'nited  States, 
lias  in  recent  years  led  to  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes in  both  countries  to  check  the  evil.  The 
English  Parliament  led  the  way  in  these  reforms 
by  enacting  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prexcntion  Act 
in  1854,  which  was  aimed  particularly  at  the 
jiractice  of  electoral  bribery.  This  was  followed 
in  1808  by  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  and 
in  1883  by  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Pre- 
vention .^et.  Altogether  these  statutes  constitute 
a  most  comprehensive  and  well-devised  body  of 
legislation,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  They 
define  with  great  particularity  the  acts  which 
shall  constitute  the  prohibited  offenses,  and  pre- 
scribe the  severe  penalties  of  disfranchisement 
and  the  avoiding  of  the  elections  for  their  com- 
mission. The  personation  of  voters  is  made  a 
felony,  and  bribery  and  the  other  practices  enu- 
merated are  declared  to  be  misdemeanors.  ^lany 
of  the  best  provisions  of  these  statutes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  election  laws  of  American 
States.  For  the  history  and  scope  of  these  laws, 
see  Election  ;  Electoral  Reforji.  The  English 
law  may  be  further  studied  in  Rogers,  Elections 
n7th  ed.,  London.  1805);  Mattinson  and  Ma- 
caskie.  Laio  Relatiiift  to  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices (3d  ed.,  London,  1892). 

COR'RY.  A  city  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  90 
miles  so\ithwest  of  liufl'alo,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Erie, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, B  2).  It  has  steel-works,  machine- 
shops,  flour  and  feed  mills,  briek-works.  and 
manufactures  of  tram  locomotives,  stationary, 
gas.  and  steam  engines,  furniture,  radiators, 
shovels,  wrenches,  brushes,  toys,  etc.  The  State 
Fish  Hatchery  is  located  here,  and  there  are 
three  mineral  springs  of  value.  Settled  in 
1800,  Corry  enjoyed  a  rapid  gi-owth.  due  to 
the  existence  of  petroleum  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
governed  under  a  general  'Act  of  1809'  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  bicameral 
citv  council.  Population,  in  1890,  5(i77;  in  1900. 
5309. 
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COR'RY  (from  OTr.  coire,  ravine,  Swiss 
Kahrc).  A  name  applied  to  the  recesses  in  a 
mountain  slope  beneath  a  sliaip  peak  with  ser- 
rate spurs,  characteristic  of  the  high  Alps.  These 
are  referred  by  E.  Richtcr  to  glacial  erosion 
under  specific  conditions,  although  no  glaciers 
occur  in  them  at  the  present  time.    See  Cirque. 

COR'SAC  (native  name),  or  Adive.  A  small 
fox  iVulpes  cors(ic)  of  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  its  range  extending  through  the  open  coun- 
try fi-om  the  Ural  Jlountains  and  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mongolia.  It  is  pale,  reddish-yellow  in  hue, 
^\hite  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  with  the  tip 
of  the  long  bushy  tail  black.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  fashionable  as  a  ladies'  pet  in  France. 
It  digs  holes  for  itself  or  seizes  upon  marmot- 
burrows,  preys,  chietly  at  night,  on  young  mar- 
mots, small  rodents,  insects,  etc.,  and  resembles 
the  American  kit-fox  (q.v.).  The  Russian  travel- 
er Przhevalsky  reports  it  as  abundant  in  Tibet, 
where  it  is  called  karsa  by  the  Mongols,  and  is 
both  trapped  and  run  down  by  dogs.  During 
the  breeding  season,  in  February,  the  liigh  deserts 
resoimd  with  its  owl-like  cries,  night  and  morn- 
ing.   See  Fox;  and  Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackals. 

COR'SAIB  (Fr.  corsitire,  from  Prov.  corsari, 
Sp.,  Port,  corsario.  It.  corsaro,  corsair,  from 
corsa,  Sp.,  Port,  corso,  It.  corsu,  course,  from 
Lat.  ciirsus,  course,  from  currere,  to  ran). 
A  pirate,  or  freebooter,  or  the  vessel  used  by 
one.  The  term  was  used  with  special  reference 
to  the  marauding  vessels  of  the  Barbary  powers. 

CORSAIR.  One  of  the  smallest  and  most 
brilliantly  orange-red  rockiish  {^ehastodcs  rosa- 
cciis)  of  the  California  coast.     See  Rockfish. 

CORSAIR,  The.  A  narrative  poem  by  By- 
ron (1814).  The  romantic  adventures  of  the 
lofty-spirited  pirate  who  is  its  hero  are  sup- 
posed to  he  continued  in  Lara. 

CORSE,  kOrs.    The  French  name  of  Corsica. 

CORSE,  .John  Murray  (1835-93).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  entered  at  West  Point,  which  he 
left  to  take  up  the  study  of  \\x\\.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
conunanded  a  division  at  Memphis,  and  became 
brigadier-general  in  1863.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  General  Sherman's  'March 
to  the  Sea,'  and  was  brevetted  major-general  for 
his  heroism  at  Altoona  Pass  (q.v.).  He  was 
afterwards  collector  of  revenue  in  Chicago,  and 
postmaster  of  Boston. 

CORSET  (Fr.,  dim.  of  corps,  OF.  cors,  body, 
friim  Lat.  corpux,  body).  An  article  appertain- 
ing to  the  costmue  of  women,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  French  ladies  adopted  the  Greek 
dress.  Previously  -they  had  been  worn  by  Ger- 
mans, by  whom  they  were  invented.  Bandages 
resembling  corsets  were  used  in  Rome  during 
the  early  ages,  but  only  as  a  support,  until  a 
slender  waist  was  considered  a  mai"k  of  beauty, 
when  they  were  made  to  compress  the  form. 
Modern  corsets  are  usually  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  white  jean,  quilted  together  so  as  to 
form  vertical  cases,  in  which  steels  or  whale- 
bones are  inserted.  They  are  in  two  pieces, 
closed  in  front  with  steel  or  whalebone  plates, 
which  rest  on  the  breast -bone  vertically,  and  laced 
at  the  back  as  tiahtlv  as  the  wearer  mav  desire. 


COR'SICA  (Gk.  Kl-pvoc,  Kyrnos.Kopffh,  Kor- 
sis,  Lat.  Corsicd,  Fr.  Cor.se).  An  island  l)clonging 
to  France  (the  fourth  in  size  of  the  islands  in 
tlie  Mediterranean,  situated  between  latitudes 
41°  21'  and  43°  N.  and  longitude  8°  32'  and 
9°  31'  E.  (Map:  France,  P  8).  It  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  from  Sardinia,  on  the 
south,  and  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  3380  square 
miles.  In  the  northeast  is  a  long,  narrow  penin- 
sula, pointing  in  the  direction  of  Genoa  and  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Corso.  In  its  physical  forma- 
tion Corsica  undoubtedly  belongs  more  to  ■  Italy 
than  to  France.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous mountain  ranges  of  rugged  appearance 
and  covered  with  beautiful  forests.  The  principal 
chain  runs  from  north  to  south,  sending  off 
numerous  oft'shoots  in  every  direction.  The  high- 
est summits  of  the  island  are  Monte  Cinto,  8890 
feet;  Monte  Rotondo,  8000  feet:  Monte  Padro, 
7846  feet;  and  Monte  d'Oro,  7840  feet  high. 
The  coasts  are  precipitous  on  the  west,  w'hile  on 
the  east  they  are  low,  and  in  some  parts  even 
swampy.  The  chief  geological  formation  is  gran- 
ite, occasionally  interspersed  with  porphyry  and 
serpentine.  There  are  a  number  of  short  and 
swift  streams  on  the  island,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  C!olo.  Tavignano,  and  Taravo.  The 
climate  is  generally  healthful  and  the  tempera- 
ture moderate,  tlie  a\erage  for  the  summer  being 
about  75°.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are 
occasionally  visited  by  malaria,  but  the  moun- 
tain regions  are  very  salubrious.  The  vegetation 
of  the  island  is  rich,  and  the  fine  forests  for 
which  Corsica  was  famous  in  ancient  times  are 
still  found  on  the  mountain  slopes.  The  flora  of 
the  valleys  does  not  dift'er  materially  from  that 
of  Italy.  There  is  an  abundance  of  olives, 
oranges,  citrons,  vines,  and  other  Mediterranean 
plants. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and,  according  to  some 
estimates,  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is 
cultivable.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  corn,  wine,  and  chestnuts,  the  latter  being 
used  extensively  for  food.  The  agricultural  work 
is  done  in  part  by  laborers  who  come  over  from 
Tuscany.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  constitutes  the  chief  industry  of 
the  island.  There  are  also  good  fisheries  of  tunny 
and  pilchard.  Among  the  minerals  mined  are 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  there  are 
quarries  of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster.  The 
commerce  is  of  little  importance.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  foodstuffs,  building  materials,  and 
metal  ware.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  kine, 
olive  oil,  and  fruits.  Corsica  forms  a  depart- 
ment of  France,  and  is  divided  into  the  five  ar- 
rondissements  of  Ajaccio,  Bastia.  Calvi,  Corte, 
and  Sart&ne.  The  population  in  1806  was  290,- 
lliS.  or  nearly  80  per  square  mile.  The  Corsicans 
are  of  mixed  origin,  independent  in  spirit,  pas- 
sionate, and  revengeful.  (See  Vendetta.)  They 
scorn  work  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  their  island. 
The  current  language  is  a  corrupt  Italian.  The 
capital  is  Ajaccio,  with  a  population  of  over 
20.000. 

Corsica  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  a  people  of  Iberian  origin.  It  was 
settled  in  succession  by  the  Etruscans,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Phocieans,  and  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Carthaginians   in  the   second  half  of   tlie   third 
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century  B.C.,  the  island  icinainod  fur  seven  cen- 
turies under  the  sway  of  Konie,  until,  after  re- 
peated attacks  hy  tlie  Vandals,  it  finally  fell 
into  their  hands  in  470.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius  in  533, 
Corsica  was  occupied  snccessivoly  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  the  Gotlis,  Franks,  and  the  Sara- 
cens. At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans,  by 
whom  it  was  ceded  in  1300  to  the  Genoese.  The 
rule  of  the  latter  was  marked  by  continuous  re- 
volts on  the  island,  and  the  ruling  city  found 
itself  compelled  on  several  occasions  to  ask  as- 
sistance from  Austria  and  France.  In  173G  a 
German  adventurer,  l^aron  Theodor  von  Neuhof, 
became  King  of  Corsica,  but  in  1738  he  had 
•  to  lay  down  his  crown.  The  uprisings  under 
the  leadership  of  Paoli  during  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  the  most  se- 
rious nature.  In  1708  Genoa  made  Corsica  over 
to  France.  Paoli  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
sist the  French  rule,  but  the  dispatch  of  30,000 
French  troops  to  the  island  compelled  him  to 
seek  safety  in  England.  He  returned  in  1790, 
and  in  1793  headed  a  successful  rising,  in  which 
the  British  lent  assistance  to  the  patriots.  In  the 
following  year  Corsica  came  under  the  protection 
of  Great  i3ritain,  from  which  it  obtained  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  Two  j'cars  later 
the  British  were  forced  by  the  French  to  evacu- 
ate the  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  France.  Corsica  is  noted  as 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon.  Consult:  Giro- 
lami-Cordona,  GCoqruphie  generate  de  la  Corse 
(Ajaecio,  1893)  :  Vuillier,  The  Forgotten  Isles 
(X'ew  York.  1800)  ;  Caird,  The  History  of  Cor- 
sica   (London,   1899). 

CORSICANA,  kOr'se-kii'na.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Navarro  County,  Tex.,  103  miles 
northeast  of  Austin ;  on  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  and  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Orphan  Asylum,  and  has  an  Odd  Fellows' 
widows'  and  orphans'  home.  Corsicana  is  a  pro- 
gressive manufacturing  centre,  among  its  indus- 
tries being  cotton-compresses  and  cotton-gins, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  brick-yards,  flour-mills,  a 
grain  elevator,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  plan- 
ing-mills,  etc.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
eive  oil  industry,  there  being  in  its  vicinity  a 
number  of  wells  which  were  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinary until  the  discovery  of  the  Beaumont  oil- 
field." Population,  in  1890,  0285:    in  1900,  9313. 

COR'SICAN  BROTHERS,  The,  A  romantic, 
drama  adapte<l  by  Boucicault  from  a  French 
play.  Les  frrres  corses.  The  twin  brothers,  Louis 
and  Fabian  dei  Franchi,  arc  bound  together  by  a 
strange  sympathy,  and  each  is  conscious  of  the 
other's  actions,  though  distant  from  him.  The 
diial  part  of  the  brothers  is  a  successful  role  of 
Henry  Irving. 

CORSINI,  kOr-se'ne.  A  celebrated  Floren- 
tine family,  which  from  the  thirteenth  century 
was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Italy.  The 
most  famous  was  Andee.v  (1302-73),  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,  who  was  canonized  in  1020,  He  w'as 
for  forty  years  a  monk  in  Florence,  and  then 
was  made  Bishop  of  Fiesole.  and  later  legale  to 
Bologna.  That  towji  was  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
war,  but  the  eloquence  of  Corsini  was  successfiil 
in  subduing  it.  Austere  in  his  life  and  ambi- 
tious only  for  his  Church,  he  was  a  type  of  the 


mediieval  bishop.  Lohe.xzo  became  Pope  Clement 
XII.  in  1730.  He  restored  the  Corsini  l^alace, 
now  containing  tlie  interesting  Corsini  Gallery. 
CORSNED  (AS.  eorsnwd,  from  coreii,  p,p,  of 
eeostiii,  Goth,  l-'iiisini,  OHG.  Iciosan,  tier.  Ixiescn, 
to  choose  +  snwd,  bit,  from  snipan,  Goth,  snei- 
\ian,  OHG.  snuUm,  Ger.  schncid^m,  to  cut) .  A 
form  of  ordeal  in  early  English  law,  which  con- 
sisted in  administering  to  the  accused  a  morsel 
of  barley  bread,  about  an  oimce  in  weight,  whidi 
had  previously  been  endowed  by  execration  with 
the  magical  power'  of  exposing  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. If  the  accused  was  innocent,  the  bread 
was  readily  swallowed ;  if  guilty,  it  stuck  in  his 
throat  and  killed  him.  It  was  in  this  way  (the 
chroniclers  tell  us)  that  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
met  his  fate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor when  accused  of  the  death  of  the  King's 
brother.  Compare  the  similar  ordeal  of  the 
'water  of  jealousy,'  which,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  administered  among  the  -Tews 
to  a  woman  charged  with  adultery  (Book  of 
Numbers,  chap.  v. ) .  See  Okdeal.  Consult 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, bk.  iv.,  p.  345. 

COR'SO  (It.,  course).  A  word  used  to  ex- 
press not  only  the  racing  of  horses  (without 
riders ) ,  but  also  the  slow  driving  in  procession 
of  handsome  equipages  through  the  principal 
streets  of  a  town,  such  as  almost  always  takes 
place  in  Italy  on  festivals.  This  custom  has 
given  the  name  Corso  to  the  principal  streets  in 
almost  all  the  larger  towns  of  Italy.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  Corso  in  Rome,  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  celebrated  diversions  of  the  car- 
nival (q,v,)  and  the  favorite  meeting-place  of 
fashionalde  society. 

COR'SOSr,  HiBAM  (1828—).  An  American 
scholar.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Novem- 
ber 0,  1828.  He  held  positions  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution from  1849  to  1850.  and  taught  after- 
wards in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  Saint 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  in  1870  became 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
in  Cornell  ITniversity.  Later,  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish literature  was  created  for  him.  He  has 
published  Handbook  of  Anglo-tiaxon  and  Early 
English  (1871);  Introdiiclion  to  the  Study  of 
BroH-ning  (1880);  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 
(1889);  Primer  of  English  Verse  (1S93);  The 
Aims  of  Literary  Study  (1894);  Selections 
from  the  Canterbury  Tales  (1890):  The  Voice 
and  Spiritual  Education  (1800);  Introduction 
to  John  Milton  (1800).  His  Shakespearean  tex- 
tual criticism  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  his 
infcrpretation  of  poets  is  luminous  and  sympa- 
thetic. 

CORSON,  Juliet  (1842-97).  An  American 
educator  and  author,  born  in  Boston.  She  was 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Free  Training  School 
for  Women  in  1872-73,  and  devoted  herself  to 
.study  and  experiments  on  healthful  and  econom- 
ical cookery  and  dietetics.  In  1870  she  estab- 
lished the  New  York  School  of  Cookery.  She 
wrote  several  popular  books,  among  them  tFif- 
teen-Cent  Dinners  for  TVorliingmen's  Families 
(1877);  Dietary  for  Schools  (1878),  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education:    and  Sanitary  Living. 

CORS'SEN,  WiLiiELM  (1820-75).  A  noted 
German   philologist,   who   devoted   himself  espe- 
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cially  to  the  ancient  Italic  languages  and  dia- 
lects. He  was  bom  in  Bremen,  January  20,  1820, 
studied  philolog;*'  in  Berlin  1840-44,  and  became 
professor  of  classical  philology  at  Schulpforta  in 
1841).  He  letired  in  1866  and  dedicated  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  research.  He  died 
at  Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  .Tune  18,  1875.  His 
most  important  work.  Urber  Aussprache,  Vokalis- 
niiis  uiid  Betonunii  tier  lateinischcn  Sprache,  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  Leipzig,  1858-59. 
receiving  the  prize  of  scholarship.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1868-70.  and  remains  a  work 
of  authority  on  the  subject.  It  was  followed 
and  completed  by  Kritiscke  Beitrape  xur  latein- 
ische  Formenlehre  (1863)  and  Kritiscke  S'ac/i- 
i7-iige  (1866).  Corssen  afterwards  set.  himself 
to  prove  that  the  Etruscans  were  an  Italic  peo- 
ple, allied  closeh'  to  the  Latins,  in  support  of 
which  theory  he  published  a  monumental  work. 
Uebcr  die  Spraclie  der  Etntsler  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
zig, 1874-75),  on  which  he  lavished  all  the  force 
of  "his  genius  and  erudition;  but  his  arguments 
met  at  once  violent  and  universal  opposition 
(see  especially  Wilhelra  Deecke,  Corssen  vnd  die 
^irracke  der  Etrvsker,  eine  Kritik  (Stuttgart. 
1875),  and  have  never  found  support.  This  fail- 
ure of  his  cherished  hope  doubtless  hastened  his 
death. 

COBT,  kort,  Cornells  (c.1536-78).  An  emi- 
nent Dutch  engraver,  liorn  in  Hoorn,  Holland. 
He  was  first  insti'ucted  by  Hieronymus  Cock,  for 
whoTU  he  executed  several  plates  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  signature  of  his  master.  In  1566 
he  visited  Venice,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Titian,  whose  best  works  he  reproduced.  In  1571 
he  went  to  Rome  and  established  an  influential 
school  there.  The  art  of  engraving  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  small  plates,  and  Cort 
was  the  first  to  use  a  larger  size.  He  reproduced 
the  chief  works  of  Raphael,  Correggio.  Jlichel- 
angelo,  and  others,  besides  designs  of  his  own, 
the  best  of  which  are  perhaps  the  "Birth  of  the 
Virgin"  and  the  ''Holy  Family  with  a  Pear."  He 
died  in  Rome  in  1578. 

CORT,  Frans  de  (1834-78).  A  Flemish 
lyrical  poet,  born  in  Antwerp.  After  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  publication  Groiidtcet,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Sclielde  (1858).  He  was 
secretary  to  the  genei'al  auditor  of  the  military 
court  at  Brussels  from  1861  until  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lyrical  poets 
of  Belgium,  and  his  songs,  although  not  conspic- 
uous for  fancy  or  imagination,  are  full  of  deep 
and  genuine  sentiment.  His  works  comprise: 
Liederen  (1857-59);  Zing-Zang  (1866);  and 
Liederen  (1868).  He  also  translated  De 
sclwonste  liederev  ran  Robert  Burns  (1862),  and 
after  1861  conducted  the  periodical  De  Toekomst, 
tijdsclirift  voor  opvoeding  en  onderwijs,  taal- 
en  letterkunde. 

CORTE,  kort.  The  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  De]iartment  of  Corse  (Corsica,  q.v. ) 
at  the  confluence  of  the  TavignanoandRestonicca, 
521/i  miles  northeast  of  Ajaccio  by  rail.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  amid  mountain  and  valley 
scenery,  and  is  protected  by  a  commanding  cita- 
del which  has  sustained  "many  notable  sieges. 
Corte  was  the  seat  of  Paoli's  refoi-m  Govern- 
ment. It  has  a  university  founded  by  that 
patriot,  a  communal  college,  an  ancient  palace, 
and  an  old  Franciscan  monastery  which  served 
as   the   Parliament   house    in    1765.     There   are 


monuments  to  Pasquale  Paoli,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  General  Casanova,  Duke  of  Padua.  Marble 
is  quarried  extensively  in  the  neighborhood. 
Population,  in  1901,  5425. 

CORTEGIANO,  kor'ta-ja'no,  II.  (The  Cour- 
tier). A  famous  work  on  manners  and  etiquette 
by  Baldassare  Castiglione,  published  in  1528.  It 
depicts  in  elegant  language  the  polished  Italian 
gentleman  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Hoby 
(1561). 

COBTEREAL,  kor'ta-ra'iil',  Gaspar  (c.  1450- 
1501).  A  Portuguese  navigator.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  voyages  in  1500  and  1501,  he 
seems  to  have  visited  the  Xorth  American  coast 
at  various  points  between  Labrador  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  From  his  last  voyage  he  did  not  re- 
turn. In  1502  his  brother  JIicrEL,  also  a  well- 
known  navigator,  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but 
likewise  was  lost,  probably  on  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America  or  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Consult  Harrisse,  Les  Corte-Real  et  leurs  voyages 
au  notireau  monde   (Paris,  1883). 

CORTES,  kor'tiis  (Sp.,  Port.  pi.  of  eorte, 
court ) .  The  name  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  nation. 
As  one  district  of  Spain  after  another  was  recov- 
ered by  the  Cliristian  princes  from  the  ISIoors, 
there  arose  in  each  a  corporation  composed  of 
the  different  'estates'  or  orders  of  the  population, 
limiting  the  power  of  the  jirinces.  From  the 
union  of  several  of  these  territories  -were  formed 
the  two  leading  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
each  having  its  Cortes,  representing  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  cities.  In  Aragon  the 
Cortes  appointed  a  judge,  known  as  the  Jus- 
ticiar, who  decided  disputes  between  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  and  confined  the  royal  power 
within  constitutional  limits.  In  Castile  the 
rights  of  the  burghers  were  less  extensive  than 
in  Aragon,  but  in  both  States  the  King  was  de- 
])endent  on  me  Cortes.  After  the  union  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  the  Crown  succeeded  in  greatly 
lessening  the  powers  of  the  Cortes,  and  it  was 
seldom  assembled  except  to  do  homage  or  to 
sanction  an  arrangement  as  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  After  1713  it  did  not  meet  till  1789, 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  In  1S09  the 
Cortes,  as  composed  in  1780,  was  assembled  by 
the  Junta,  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  called 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  which,  however,  was 
set  aside  at  the  Restoration.  For  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  Cortes,  see  Spain,  para- 
graph on  Government. 

The  history  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish.  In  1826  Dom 
Pedro  promulgated  a  new  constitution  after  the 
model  of  the  French,  calling  the  Cortes  again 
into  life,  and  abdicating  at  the  same  time  in 
fiivor  of  his  daughter,  JIaria  da  Gloria.  This 
Constitution  was  set  aside  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Dom  Migiiel,  but  was  restored  in  1842. 
Consult:  Muro  y  ilartinez,  Constitueiones  de 
Espana  (Madrid,  1881);  Desdevisu  du  Degert, 
L'Espagne  de  I'ancien  regime  (Paris,  1897-99), 
which  contains  a  bibliography;  Colmeiro,  Cortes 
de  los  (intigiins  reinns  de  Leon  u  de  Casfilia  (2 
pts.,  Madrid,  1883-84)  ;  Stephens.  Portugal,  in 
the  "Stories  of  the  Nations"  Series ;  Prescott, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella    fin  numerous  editions). 

CORTES,  kor-tfis',  HernAn  or  Hernando 
(1485-1547).      Conqueror   of    Mexico.      He   was 
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born  at  Medellin,  in  E.stremadura,  Spain,  and 
was  sent  to  tlie  University  of  Salanuuu'a, 
but  his  superabundant  animal  spirits  and  un- 
restrained passions  lor  tlie  fair  sex  cut  short 
liis  university  career.  'Hie  same  cause  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  home,  and 
so  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  An  accident,  received  in  scaling  a 
tumble-down  wall  while  on  his  way  to  a  final 
clandestine  rendezvous,  postponed  his  departure 
until  the  spring  of  lo04,  when  he  sailed  for  Santo 
Domingo.  There  he  joined  the  forces  engaged  in 
sujipressing  a  native  revolt,  and  quickly  won 
promotion,  so  that  in  1511  he  was  the  cliief 
exi'cutive  olUcer  witli  the  expedition  dispatched 
under  Velazquez  for  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  be- 
coming subsequently  Alcalde  of  Santiago.  Min- 
ing and  stock-raising,  altliough  profitable,  were 
not  sufficiently  to  his  taste,  and  he  persuaded 
Velazquez  to  give  him  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  mainland,  made  known  at  that 
time  by  the  discoveries  of  Grijalva.  No  expense 
was  spared  in  equijiping  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels, 
carrying  three  hundred  men.  Velazquez,  how- 
ever, became  suspicious  lest  Cortes  should  refuse 
to  recognize  his  authority  when  once  he  was  in  a 
position  to  establish  himself  independently. 
Learning  that  he  was  to  be  superseded,  Cortes 
gathered  his  forces  and  set  sail,  on  November  17, 
1518,  before  Velazquez  could  order  him  to  resign 
the  command.  Stopping  for  supplies  at  the 
.settlements  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  proceeded 
to  Cozumel  Island,  sailed  along  the  Yucatan 
coast  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  natives 
at  Tabasco.  In  the  early  spring  of  1519  he 
landed  at  San  .Juan  de  Ulloa.  There  he  ob- 
tained numerous  captives,  one  of  whom  was  the 
famous  Marina,  whom  he  made  his  mi.stress,  and 
who,  out  of  devotion  to  him,  acted  as  the  inter- 
preter, guide,  and  coiuiselor  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
frequently  saved  tlipm  from  serious  reverses. 
Finding  a  better  harlror  a  little  north  of  San  Juan, 
the  Spaniards  removed  thither  and  established 
a  town,  naming  it  La  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz. 
An  independent  government  was  organized  by 
vote  of  the  settlers,  who  determined  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  Velazquez  and  to  acknowl- 
edge only  the  supreme  control  of  the  King  in 
Spain.  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  opposed 
this  movement  from  deserting  him  and  carrying 
the  news  to  Cuba,  Cortes  dispatched  one  vessel 
to  Spain  with  messengers  to  represent  his  cause 
at  the  Court,  and  then  sank  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 
Starting  on  his  march  inland,  Cortes  entered 
the  country  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  fought  him 
vigorously  for  a  few  daj's,  but  soon  came  to 
terms  with  the  strangers  and  joined  them 
against  the  Aztecs,  by  whom  the  Tlascalans  had 
been  sulijugated  not  long  before.  From  this 
time  until  the  conquest  was  achieved,  the  tribe 
continued  the  most  important  and  trusty  of  all 
the  native  allies  of  the  Spaniards.  Advancing 
into  the  country  of  the  Cholulans,  Cortes  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  little  fighting,  in  persuading  the 
people  to  accept  a  reconciliation  with  their 
traditional  enemies  from  Tlascala  and  to  join 
them  in  his  train  for  the  march  on  Mexico. 
Motecuhzoma,  or  Jlontezuma,  the  .\ztee  chief- 
tain, pursued  an  irresolute  policy  and  finally 
determined  not  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  directly 
by  force  of  arms,  but  to  await  their  arrival 
and  learn  more  of  their  purposes.  On  November 
8,  1519,  Cortes  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  and 


established  himself  in  one  of  its  large  com- 
munal dwellings,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
family  of  .Molecuhzoma's  |)redecessors.  The  Span- 
iards were  allowed  to  roam  through  the  city  at 
their  pleasure,  and  found  much  gold  and  other 
treasures  in  the  storehouses.  Realizing  that  a 
party  among  the  native  leaders  were  talking  of 
driving  the  strangers  out  of  town,  Cortes  in- 
duced Motecuhzoma  to  come  to  his  house,  where 
he  was  kept  as  a  hostage.  Shortly  after,  in 
April,  1520,  messengers  brought  word  that  an 
expedition  sent  from  Cuba  by  Velazquez,  under 
the  command  of  Narvaez,  had  landed  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  with  orders  to  arrest  Cortes  and 
send  him  to  Cul)a  for  punishment.  Cortes 
promptly  started  for  the  coast  with  a  small 
force.  He  found  the  camp  of  his  enemies  un- 
guarded, entered  on  a  dark  night,  captured 
Narvaez.  and  the  next  day  induced  nearly  all 
the  soldiers  to  join  his  own  standard.  Alean- 
while,  in  Mexico,  Alvarado,  who  had  been  left 
in  command,  had  learned  that  the  Aztecs  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  close  of  a  great  religious 
ceremony  which  was  then  being  held.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Alvarado  suddenly  surrounded  the 
leaders,  who  were  all  busy  with  the  sacrifices  in 
one  of  the  large  courtyards  of  the  town,  and 
killed  most  of  them.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  Narvaez  was  past,  hastened  back  to 
Mexico.  He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  peace- 
ably, with  his  followers,  but  was  inunediately 
surrounded  and  attacked.  As  there  was  no 
possibility  of  maintaining  his  position  in  the 
city,  for  lack  of  food  or  water,  and  as  all  hope  of 
persuading  the  natives  to  desist  vanished  when 
Motecuhzoma  died,  an  innnediate  retreat  was  de- 
cided on.  Selecting  a  dark,  rainy  night — the  fa- 
mous Noche  Triste,  on  .June  30 — the  Spaniards 
and  their  native  allies  started  out  of  the  city.  Tlie 
Mexicans  pressed  on  behind  them.  The  Spaniards 
were  hurried  along  the  causeways  or  driven 
into  the  water,  where  they  were  seized  by  Mexi- 
cans in  canoes  and  dragged  off  to  the  city  for 
sacrifice.  Some  forty  Euro])eans  were  captured 
alive,  the  great  object  of  their  enemies.  Luckily 
for  their  fellows,  the  prospective  sacrifices  at- 
tracted the  larger  part  of  their  assailants  back 
into  the  city.  Cortes  retreated  toward  Tlascala. 
At  Otumba  he  was  confronted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  his  enemies.  In  despair  the 
harassed  Spaniards  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
Aztecs  and  crushed  them.  They  nevertheless 
continued  their  retreat  to  Tlascala,  where  they 
recuperated  during  the  summer. 

The  arrival  of  several  vessels  with  men  and 
war  munitions  enabled  Cortes  to  reorganize  his 
army,  so  that  he  was  prejiared  to  take  the  field 
again  in  October.  The  outlying  Aztec  strong- 
holds were  captured  one  by  one.  and  the  various 
subject  tribes,  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  their 
native  conquerors,  gradually  recovered  confidence 
in  the  white  men.  Carpenters  had  been  set  to 
work  at  Tlascala  in  constructing  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels,  which  were  hauled  along  a  canal  dug 
for  the  purpose  into  the  Jlexican  lake,  so  that 
it  became  possible  to  attack  the  city  by  water 
as  well  as  along  the  causeways  which  connected 
Mexico  with  the  land.  By  the  end  of  April. 
1521,  with  a  force  of  over  nine  hundred  Span- 
iards, and  eighty-seven  horses,  Cortes  again  ap- 
proached the  capital.  The  city  was  attacked  by 
columns  along  each  of  the  three  causeways  from 
the   shore,   while   the   fleet  of  brigantines,  with 
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cannon,  engaged  the  vast  numl>er  of  canoes 
on  the  lake.  For  three  months  the  Aztecs 
defended  tlieir  homes  stubborn!}-.  Street  by 
street  was  taken  by  the  Spaniard.s,  who 
were  obliged  to  tear  down  eacli  •  house  as 
soon  as  they  had  stormed  it,  to  prevent  tlie 
natives  from  returning  to  the  attack.  At  last, 
on  August  13,  the  chief,  Guateniozin,  who 
had  been  the  prineijjal  organizer  of  the  de- 
fense, was  captured  while  trying  to  escape 
in  a  canoe,  and  tlie  war  ended.  Cortes 
promptly  set  to  work  to  repair  the  loss  he  had 
caused.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  used  to  fill 
in  the  marsliy  ground  so  as  to  afford  a  secure 
foundation  for  new  edifices.  Colonists  were 
brought  from  Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  City  of  Jlexico  became  the  principal  Euro- 
pean city  in  America.  Numerous  expeditions 
were  sent  off  in  all  directions,  to  Tampico,  across 
Honduras  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  to  the  Pacific, 
where  Cortes  established  a  shipyard  in  which 
were  built  the  vessels  he  used  later  in  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ileanwhile  his  enemies  in  Cuba  and  Spain  were 
planning  Cortes's  destruction.  Officials  were  sent 
to  ilexico  to  investigate  his  acts  and  supersede 
him.  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
jeturn  without  disturbing  him.  In  1528,  how- 
ever, when  Estrada  arrived  with  explicit  orders 
to  take  over  the  government,  Cortes  yielded  with- 
out opposition  and  took  ship  for  Spain.  There 
he  was  welcomed  with  royal  honors,  was  created 
Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  the  fairest 
domain  in  the  New  World,  and  was  reappointed 
Captain-General,  although  not  restored  to  the 
civil  governorship  of  Mexico.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Aguilar  and  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Bejar.  In  1530  Cortes  re- 
turned to  ISIexico,  where  he  amused  him- 
self for  the  next  ten  years  with  schemes 
for  further  conquests.  But  the  civil  govern- 
ment being  in  other  hands,  lie  found  himself 
constantly  checked  in  his  activity,  his  property 
detained  from  him,  his  rights  interfered  with, 
and  his  prestige  rapidly  waning.  In  1536  he 
discovered  Lower  California,  and  explored  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico,  but  no  second  treasure- 
trove  awaited  him.  In  1539  Coronado  secured 
the  right  to  seek  for  the  'Seven  Cities'  of  Marcos 
de  Niza,  and  in  disgust  Cort&s  went  back  to  com- 
plain to  the  Court.  He  was  received  with  honor, 
but  could  secure  no  substantial  assistance  toward 
recovering  his  rights  or  his  property.  Joining 
an  expedition  to  Algiers,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
losing  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  He  then 
retired  to  a  small  estate  near  Seville,  where  he 
died,  December  2,  1547.  There  is  no  good  biog- 
raphy of  Cortes.  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico 
is,  so  far  as  Cortes  is  concerned,  little  more 
than  an  admirer's  abstract  of  the  conqueror's 
official  dispatches,  which  may  be  consulted 
in  Folsom's  translation  (New  York,  1843). 
The  celebrated  "Fifth  Letter,"  describing 
Cortes's  adventurous  trip  across  Honduras  in 
the  winter  of  1524,  is  in  the  Hakluyt  Society 
Series  for  1868. 

CORTES,  .Tosfi  Domingo  (c.1830-84).  A 
Chilean  author,  born  at  Coquimbo.  He  was  suc- 
cessively Journalist,  member  of  the  Chilean  lega- 
tion in  Belgium,  and  director-general  of  libraries 
in  Bolivia.  He  published  anthologies,  histories, 
and  biographical  works,  such  as  Diccionario  hio- 
grdfico  americano   (1876);  Historia  de  Bolivia; 


Los  revolucionarios  de  la  independencia  de  Chile; 
and  Jiepuhlica  de  Mcjico   (1872). 

COR'TEX  (Lat.,  bark).  That  region  of  a 
stem  or  root  which  occurs  between  the  central 
vascular  region  {stele)  and  the  epidermis.  In 
those  stems  which  increase  in  diameter  each  year, 
the  cortex  becomes  very  much  modified  by  the 
development  of  cork  cells,  being  then  usually 
called  'bark.'    See  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

CORTINA,  kor-te'na,  Juan  Nepomuceno 
(1830 — ).  A  Mexican  soldier  and  brigand,  born 
in  La  Higuera,  State  of  Tamaulipas.  During  the 
Slexican  War  he  organized  a  band  of  cowboy 
guerrillas,  later  incorporated  in  the  Mexican 
army.  He  fought  at  Palo  Alto,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  but;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
refused  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
Thereupon  he  turned  smuggler.  Later  he  rose  to 
l>e  a  general  in  the  liberal-revolutionist  forces,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  General  Hinojosa  was  forced 
to  escape  to  the  United  States.  From  1859  to 
1803  he  held  sway  on  the  frontier,  devastating 
the  country  and  making  such  oflicial  appoint- 
ments as  he  saw  fit.  He  supported  the  cause 
of  Maximilian  in  1864,  in  1867  again  joined  the 
Republicans,  and  in  1869  was  appointed,  by 
Juarez,  federal  chief  of  Tamaulipas.  In  1876  he 
was  arrested  by  General  Canales,  but  instead  of 
being  executed,  as  General  Diaz  had  directed, 
was  incarcerated  without  trial  in  the  military 
prison  of  Santiago  Tlalteloleo. 

CORTINA'RItrS.  See  Fungi,  Edible,  and 
Plate. 

CORT'LAND.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Cortland  County,  X.  Y.,  37  miles  south  of  Syra- 
cuse; on  the  Tiougluiioga  River,  and  on  the 
Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads 
(Map:  New  York,  D  3) .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
normal  school,  and,  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
produces  extensively  wire,  wire-cloth,  carriages 
and  wagons,  carriage-trimmings,  drop-forgings, 
door  and  window  screens,  wall-paper,  etc.  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1900,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  administrative  boards  and  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  the  appointments,  ex- 
cept the  board  of  education,  being  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  council.  First  settled  in  1792, 
Cortland  was  included  in  tlie  township  of  Homer 
until  set  off  as  Cortlandville  in  1829.  Population, 
in   1890,  .8590:   in   1900,  9014. 

COBTONA,  kor-tr>'n;i.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Arezzo.  Central  Italy,  situated  2170  feet 
above  the  sea,  72  miles  southeast  of  Florence  and 
4  miles  north  of  Lake  Trasimeno  (ancient  Trasi- 
menus)  ("Map:  Italy,  F  4).  It  has  well-pre- 
served Cyclopean  walls,  8500  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  assembled 
by  the  Etruscan  Academy,  founded  in  1726; 
a  cathedral  containing  paintings  by  Luca  Sig- 
uorelli  (q.v.),  who  was  born  here  in  1441,  as 
was  Cortona  (q.v.)  in  1596.  The  thirteenth-cen- 
tury church  of  San  Domenico  also  contains 
excellent  paintings.  The  ancient  Cortona.  called 
Kyrtonia  l>y  Polybius,  was  the  strongest  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  As  a 
Roman  colony  it  lost  its  importance,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  again  prospered.  It  sided  mostly 
with  the  Ghihellines,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Casale  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
1409    was  given  by  the  last  of  the  house  to  King 
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Ladislas  of  Xaples,  and  by  him  in  1412  to  Flor- 
ence. Population  (tommune),  in  1881,  20,353; 
in    UlOl,   29,343. 

CORTONA,  PiETRO  DA  (1596-1669).  An 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  at  Cortona. 
His  real  name  was  ISerettini.  A  "Nativity"  by 
him  attracted  the  attention  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll., 
who  gave  him  the  order  to  paint  the  decora- 
tions for  a  chapel  at  Bibiana.  He  also  painted 
the  decorations  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  Palace.  For  a  long  time  this  was  considered 
the  finest  work  in  Italy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tui'y,  and  although  his  reputation  has  siiti'ered 
since  then,  his  pictures  are  still  admired.  There 
are  many  of*them  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  Cor- 
tona decorated  ceilings  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and 
was  architect  for  the  facade  of  Santa  jNIaria  in 
Via  Lata,  the  portico  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Martino,  all  in  Rome. 

CORUNA,  ko-ruo'nya.  A  fortified  seaport 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  (ialicia,  situated  on  a  small  headland  in 
the  Atlantic,  formed  by  the  three  bays  of  Betan- 
zos,  Corufia,  and  El  Ferrol;  315  miles  northwest 
of  jMadrid(Map:  Spain,  A  1).  It  is  built  partly 
on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  the 
former  being  the  most  a)icient.  The  lower  town, 
which  was  formerly  an  insignificant  fishing  vil- 
lage, is  now  more  important,  is  well  built, 
with  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  The  ancient 
section,  which  Is  partly  surrounded  by  the  old 
walls,  contains  the  more  prominent  edifices, 
though  there  are  comparatively  few  public  build- 
ings of  note  in  Corufia.  The  cluirches  of  Santiago 
and  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; the  barracks,  the  Capitania-General,  and 
the  modern  jNIilitary  Hospital  of  San  Carlos,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  provincial  institute  has 
a  considerable  library  and  valuable  scientific  col- 
lections, and  the  city  contains  also  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory,  and  various  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  a  marine  school.  Other 
features  of  interest  _are  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore  (q.v.),  with  a  montiment  in  the  garden 
of  San  Carlos,  and  the  so-called  Torre  de  Her- 
cules, of  doubtful  Phcenician  origin,  having  been 
built  more  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
which  has  served  as  a  lighthotise  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  harbor,  protected  by  five  forts, 
two  of  which,  San  Centon  and  Santa  Crtiz,  de- 
fend the  entrance,  is  safe  and  commodious,  Co- 
rufia is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the 
exports  comprising  live  stock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
wine,  hams,  sardines,  leather,  peat,  etc.,  while 
the  principal  imports  are  sugar,  hides,  coal,  oil, 
and  manufactured  articles.  There  is  also  an  im- 
portant coastwise  trade.  The  city  has  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  including  cigars,  linen  goods, 
canvas,  cordage,  lumber,  barrels,  paper,  etc.,  and 
manv  of  the  inhabitants  are  eniploved  in  the 
fisheries.  Population,  in  1897,  40.500:  in  1900, 
44,057. 

Probably  from  early  times  a  fishing  village, 
Corufia  may  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phteni- 
cians.  Its  chronicled  history  dates  from  the 
Eoman  occupation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  \vas 
called  Caronium.  It  was  part  of  the  emirate  of 
Cordova  for  some  time,  and  suffered  severely, 
with  the  rest  of  Galicia,  in  the  reconquest.  The 
Portuguese  captured  the  town  in  1.370.  Here 
John  of  Oaunt  landed  in  1386.  to  urge  the  claims 
of  his  wife  to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  in  1554 


Philip  II.  .sailed  from  the  port  to  marry  Queen 
Mary  of  Kngland.  Coruiia  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  tlie  "Invincible  Armada'  in  1588,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  Drake  and 
Korris,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  harbor  wa.s 
the  scene  of  English  naval  victories  in  1747  and 
1805.  Coruna  is  famous  for  the  repulse,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1809,  of  the  French  under  Marshal 
Soult,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who  succeeded,  with 
an  inferior  force,  in  withstanding  the  French  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  Knglish  embarkation,  but 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  The  engagement  took 
place  on  the  heights  of  Elvina.  In  1823  the  city 
lell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  was  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in   1851. 

CORUNDUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Hind.  Kurand, 
corundum),  or  Ad.\jiantine  Spar.  An  anhy- 
drous aluminum  ])eroxide  that  crystallizes  in 
the  hexagonal  system.  Owing  to  their  extreme 
hardness  (in  which  corundum  ranks  next  to  the 
diamond)  and  their  high  specific  gravity  (from 
3.95  to  4.10),  the  colored  varieties  are  much 
sought  after  as  gems.  According  to  their  colors, 
they  are  called  sapphire,  which  is  blue;  Oriental 
ruby,  which  is  red;  Oriental  topaz,  which  is  yel- 
low; Oriental  emerald,  which  is  green;  and 
Oriental  amethyst,  which  is  purple.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  the  asteriiiled  or  star  sapphire, 
which  exhibits  an  opalescent  star  of  six  rays. 
The  dark-colored  varieties  are  called  corundum, 
and  granular  corundum  is  known  as  emery.  The 
colored  varieties  of  corundum  are  found  chiefly 
in  Burma,  China,  Ceylon,  and  the  L^nited  States. 
In  this  country  it  is  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks 
along  the  Appalachian  Jlountains,  at  Chester, 
Mass.,  in  northern  (Georgia,  and  in  Montana, 
where  sapphires  of  gem  grade  have  been  found. 
Emery  (q.v.),  which  is  used  as  an  abrasive  ma- 
terial, is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Chester,  Mass., 
and  in  Canada. 

CORUN'NA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Shiawassee  County,  Mich.,  30  miles  northeast  of 
Lansing;  on  the  Shiawassee  Eiver,  and  on  the 
Ann  Arbor  and  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and 
Milwaukee  railroads  (Jtap:  ^Michigan,  JO),  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  and  manufac- 
tures, flour,  furniture,  shoes,  lumber,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890,   1382;   in  1900,   1510. 

CORVAL'LIS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Benton  County,  Ore.,  96  miles  south  by  west 
of  Portland ;  on  the  Willamette  Eiver,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Corvallis  and  East- 
ern railroads  (ilap:  Oregon,  B  5).  River  steam- 
boat lines  add  to  the  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  city  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  lumber,  flour,  live  stock,  and  wool.  The 
manufactures  include  lumber,  sash,  doors,  furni- 
ture, flour,  foiuidry  products,  organs,  carriages, 
etc.  Corvallis  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricul- 
ttiral  College,  and  contains  a  fine  court-house, 
public-school  building,  and  citv  hall.  Poptila- 
tion,  in  1890,  1527;  in  1900,  isig. 

CORVfE,  kOr'va'  (Fr.,  from  ML.  corvata, 
demanded,  from  Lat.  corrogata,  demanded,  so. 
opera,  work,  from  com-,  with  +  rogare,  to  de- 
mand). An  obligation  imposed  under  the 
feudal  law,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  performed  certain  services,  such  as  re- 
pairs of  tlie  highway  and  bridges,  for  the 
sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  The  system  \vas 
enforced  bv  the  Dual  Control  in  Egypt,  where, 
in     1882,  "234,000     fellaheen    were    called    out 
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for  100  days  to  clean  the  irrigating  canals;  but 
tlic  obligation  was  gradually  abolished  until,  in 
1887.  through  the  efforts  of'tlip  British,  tlie  cor- 
V('>e  was  wholly  done  away  with,  and  the  labor 
peifornied   by   contract. 

CORVEI,  kor'vi  (ML.  Corheia  Nova,  New 
Corbeia,  as  it  was  first  occupied  by  monks  from 
Corbie).  A  Benedictine  abbey  of  Germany,  on 
the  Weser,  near  Hiixter,  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  abbey  in  Saxony.  It  was  founded  by 
Louis  the  Pious  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  being  a  colony  from  the  monastery  of 
the  same  name  in  Picardy.  It  received  rich  en- 
dowments and  was  the  centre  of  great  agricul- 
tural improvement  and  prosperity  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  besides  being  the 
seat  of  a  famous  school.  In  179.3  it  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  Pius  VL  Its  territory  then  em- 
braced about  22  square  miles,  with  10.000  inhabi- 
tants. In  1802  it  was  secularized  and  annexed  to 
Nassau,  from  which  it  was  transferred,  in  1807, 
to  Westphalia,  and  in  181.5  to  Prussia.  The 
church  of  the  abbey  is  built  in  Gothic  style,  mag- 
nificently adorned  in  the  interior,  and  contains 
a  multitude  of  monuments  of  successive  dynas- 
ties. The  library  and  archives  of  the  cloister, 
which  contained  most  valuable  records  of  the 
early  ages  of  German  history,  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Chronica)!  Corhcicnse,  an  alleged 
record  of  this  abbey  from  its  foundation  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  a  forgery.  Cer- 
tain brief  Annales  Corbeknses  from  648  to  1148 
are,  however,  printed  in  the  ilonumenta  Ger- 
maniw  Historica.  Consult  Wigand,  Geschichte 
der  Abtei  Korvey  (Hoxter,  1819). 

CORVETTE,  kor-vet'  (Fr.,  from  Sp.  corveta, 
corbchi.  It.  correlta,  corvette,  from  Lat.  corbita, 
slow  ship  of  burden,  from  rorhis,  basket).  In 
the  days  of  sailing  men-of-war,  a  corvette  was  a 
ship-rigged  vessel  (i.e.  having  three  masts,  all 
squai'e  rigged),  carrying  all  her  broadside  guns 
on  one  covered  deck.  The  upper  deck,  above  the 
guns,  was  flush  (i.e.  was  continuous  from  stem 
to  stern,  without  poop  or  topgallant  forecastle). 
Corvettes  occasionally  had  a  bow  or  stern  chaser 
on  the  upper  deck. 

COR'VID.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  corous, 
crow).  A  family  of  passerine  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  ravens,  crows,  magpies,  jays,  etc.  See 
these  words,  and  Plate  of  .J.\YS,  MXgpies,  etc. 

CORVIN-WIERSBITZKI,  k(5r'vsn-vers-bit'- 
ske.  Otto  von  (1812-80).  A  German  author, 
born  at  Gumbinnen.  He  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary uprising  in  Baden  in  1848  and  1849, 
and  became  chief  of  the  General  Staft'  of 
the  Republican  forces  at  Rastatt.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  six  years'  solitary  confinement. 
In  18.5.5  he  went  to  London,  whence  in  1801  he 
proceeded  to  the  United  States  to  act  as  the 
war  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitinig.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Netie  Freie 
Pressc,  and  his  experiences  are  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  well-knowii  book.  In  France  with 
the  Germans  (1872).  In  his  earlier  years  Cor- 
vin  devised  'Corviniello.'  a  species  of  metal-work 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  stones,  or  other  ma- 
terials. His  numerous  historical  and  other  writ- 
ings include:  Historischc  Dcnkmole  des  christ- 
lichen.  Fanatismus  (1845).  the  second  edition  of 
which    appeared   under   the   title    Pfaffenspicgel 


(1809),  and  was  further  supplemented  by  Die 
Geissler  (3d  ed.,  1892-93).  Consult  his  Erin- 
iieriingen  aiis  ineinem  Lebcn  (4th  ed.,  Rudolstadt, 
1890-92). 

CORVINO,  kor-ve'no.  A  miserly  fortune- 
lumter,  the  husband  of  C'elia,  in  .lonson's  lo(- 
pone.  He  is  condemned,  in  the  last  act,  to  he 
rowed — 

"Round  about  Veuioe,  tliroujJ:h  the  Grand  Canal 
Wearing  a  cap  with  fair  long-  asses'  ears." 

CORVI'NUS,     Matthias.       See     Matthias 

COKVIXUS. 

COR'VO  (Sp.,  crow).  The  most  northerly  of 
the  Azores   (q.v.).      (Map:   Portugal,  A  4.) 

COR'VUS,  JIarcus  Valerius.  A  general  of 
the  early  Roman  Republic.  He  was  bom  about 
B.C.  370.  He  was  twice  dictator  and  six  times 
consul,  and  occupied  the  curule  chair  twenty-one 
times.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  the  Volsci,  the 
Sanmites,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Marsi.  He 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

COR'WIN,  EnwARD  Tanjore  (1834—).  An 
American  writer,  and  historian  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  He  was  horn  in  New  York  City, 
•July  12,  1834;  graduated  at  the  present  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18:53,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  -J., 
in  1856.  He  has  held  various  pastorates,  but  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  literary  work,  which 
has  made  him  the  recognized  historian  of  his  de- 
nomination. He  has  published  in  book  form: 
Manual  and  Record  of  the  Church  of  Paramus, 
W.  J.  (New  York.  1858:  2d  ed.  1859)  :  Manval 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in 
'^orth  America  (1859;  4th  ed.  1902)  ;  Millstone 
Centennial  (186G)  :  Corwin  Genealof/y  (1872)  ;  A 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dutch  (1895). 
He  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  u|ion  a 
translation  and  elaborate  annotation  of  the  so- 
called  Am.sterdam  Correspondence,  or  the  letters 
which  passed  Ijetween  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam and  tlie  churches  in  the  New  Netherlands 
and  Province  of  New  Y'ork,  and  so  are  an  impor- 
tant historical  source.  He  discovered  much  of 
this  correspondence  himself.  Its  publication 
by  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  was  authorized  in 
1900. 

CORWIN,  Thomas  (1794-1805).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Bourbon 
C^ounty,  Kentucky.  He  studied  and  practiced 
law  in  Ohio,  where  his  eloquence  soon  won  him 
])rominence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
I.,egislature  from  1822  to  1829.  and  of  Congress 
from  1830  to  1840,  when  he  was  cliosen  Governor 
of  Ohio.  From  1844  to  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi- 
dent Fillmore's  Cabinet.  He  was  again  in  Con- 
gress (1858-60)  and  was  Minister  to  Mexico 
from  1861  to  1864.  As  an  orator  he  won  his 
greatest  distinction,  his  speeches  both  on  the 
stump  and  in  debate  being  examples  of  remark- 
able eloquence.  His  arraignment  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  war  with  JTexico  was  a  notable 
effort,  ^^•hicll  made  him  many  enemies  and  dam- 
aged his  political  career.  Consult:  Strohn 
(editor),  T.ifc  and  Speeches  of  Thomas  Cor  win 
(Davton.  1S59)  :  and  Russell,  Thomas  Corwin 
(Cincinnati,  1882). 

CO'RY,  Charles  Barney  (1857—)  An 
American  ornithologist,  professor  and  honorary 
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curator  in  the  oniithological  department  of  the 
Fiekl  Columbian  Museum  in  C'hii'ai^o.  His  pub- 
lications inulude  Birds  of  tlic  Hdhanui  Islands, 
Birds  of  Haiti  and  (S'kh  Domingo,  ('ataloijue 
of  West  Indian  Birds  and  The  Birds  of  the  West 
Indies. 

CORY,  William  Johnson  (182302).  An 
Englisli  poet,  son  of  Charles  Johnson,  of  Torring- 
ton,  Devonshire;  his  mother  was  a  grandnieee 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  educated 
at  liton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  was 
graduated  B.A.  in  1S45,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  assistant  master  of  Eton,  where  he 
won  great  distinction  as  a  tutor.  In  1872  he  re- 
tired from  Eton  and  changed  his  name  to  Cory. 
His  subsequent  home  was  Hampstead.  where  he 
died,  .June  11,  1892.  Cory  is  mainly  known  for 
a  volume  of  verse  entitled  lonica  (1858),  con- 
taining "Mimnermus  in  Church"  and  other  poems 
of  great  tenderness  and  beaut}-.  The  volume  was 
reissued,  witli  additions,  in  1891.  He  is  also 
author  of  an  agreeable  Guide  to  Modern  English 
History  (1880-82),  and  of  several  graceful  Latin 
lyrics  in  Lueretilis,  a  treatise  on  writing  Latin 
verse  (1S71).  After  his  death  appeared  his 
Lett'-rs  and  Journals  (O.xford.  1897). 

CORYAT,  kor'yat,  or  CORYATE,  Thomas 
(1577-11)171.  An  English  traveler  and  author, 
born  at  Odcombe  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  traveling 
mostly  on  foot,  and  published  his  experiences 
in  a  volume  entitled  Cori/at's  Crudities  (1611). 
It  was  the  first  manual  of  Continental  travel, 
and  was  illustrated  with  engravings.  Coryat 
made  other  voyages  through  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
North  Africa,  and  India,  where  he  died. 

CORYBANTES,  kor'i-ban'tez  {Gk.KopvjJavrer, 
Kori/hontes) .  Mythical  beings,  attendant  upon 
the  Phrygian  Cybele.  as  the  Curetes  belong  to 
the  Cretan  cult  of  Zeus  and  Rhea.  Unlike  the 
Curetes,  with  whom  they  were  sometimes  con- 
fused, the  Corybantes  were  not  l>elieved  to  dance 
in  armor,  but  rather  to  perform  wild  and  orgi- 
astic dances  which  frequently  ended  in  ecstasy. 
The  name  does  not  properly  denote  priests  or 
human  beings  at  all :  but,  as  the  priests  of  Cybele 
imitated  these  dances,  like  modern  Dervishes, 
the  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  them. 

CORYCIA,  ko-rish'i-a  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kw/iv- 
Kla,  Korykia).  The  mother  of  Lycoris,  by 
Ai>ollo.  She  was  a  nymph,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  the  Corvcian  Cave  on  Jlount  Parnassus, 
and  in  the  appellation  Corycides  applied  to  the 
nymphs  of  the  cave  and  to  the  muses. 

CORYD'ALIS.     See  Fumariace.e. 

CORYDALIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Ok.  Kopv6aU.!c, 
Icnnidiillis,  KopvMn:,  korydos.  crested  lark,  from 
K6pv(,  korys,  helmet)  or  DoBSO.v.  A  genus  of 
large,  net-veined  insects  (true  Xeuroptera ) .  rep- 
resenting the  family  Sialid;T>,and  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, where  its  larva,  used  for  bait  luider  the  names 
'crawler,'  'dobson,'  'hell  devil,'  and  many  others, 
is  the  largest  of  our  aquatic  insects.  The  single 
species  (Corydalis  cormita),  often  called  'hell- 
grammite,'  is  brownish-grcpn  in  color,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  expands  its  four  nearly 
equal  wings  fully  six  inches.  "In  the  female  the 
jaws  are  very  large,  flat,  and  toothed  at  the  ex- 
tremity, but  in  the  male  they  are  remarkably 
long  and  slender,  not  toothed,  and  the  sharp  tips 


crossing  each  other:  tlieir  only  use  is  evidently 
for  seizing  the  soft,  somewhat  yielding  body  of 
the  female  during  tlie  act  of  iiairing;  hence,  dur- 
ing its  short  life  the  male,  at  least,  takes  no 
food."  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  midsummer, 
in  white,  clialky  masses  almost  an  inch  wide,  on 
tree-leaves,  rocks,  timbers,  etc.,  overhanging 
water,  into  >vhich  the  young  drop  as  soon  as 
hatched.  These  sink  to  the  bottom  and  grow 
rapidly  into  large,  slate-gray,  tough,  predatory 
larva',  which  hide  under  stones,  etc.,  in  the  rajjid 
streams  where  they  most  abound,  clinging  firmly 
to  some  support  with  their  anal  hooks,  wliih' 
they  seize  in  their  jaws  such  living  creatures  as 
come  within  their  reach.  They  remain  in  the 
water  two  years  and  eleven  months,  then  creep 
out  upon  land,  where  they  wander  about  at  night 
for  a  few  days,  then  pupate  in  some  retreat  and 
speedily  emerge  as  adidts.  The  larvie  (dobsons) 
are  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  bait  known 
for  still-fishing,  and  are  captured  with  nets,  after 
overturning  stones,  etc.,  and  frightening  them 
out  into  the  open  water.  For  the  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  structure  ami  economy 
of  this  and  other  species  of  the  SialidiB  (called 
'adder-flies'  in  England),  consult:  Howard,  The 
Insect  Book  (New  York,  1901);  Packard,  Stan- 
dard Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1884)  ; 
Miall.  The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects 
(London,  1895). 

COR'YDON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Harrison  County,  Ind.,  108  miles  south  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  Indian  Creek  and  on  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Corydon  Railroad  (Map:  In- 
diana, C  4).  It  is  known  as  a  summer  resort,  one 
of  its  attractions  being  a  sulphur  spring.  Cor- 
ydon was  the  ca|>ital  of  tlie  Territory  of  Indiana 
from  1813  to  181(j,  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
from  1816  to  1825,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Indianapolis.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1816  met  here.  In  1863  the  town 
was  the  scene  of  a  sharp  skirmish  between  a 
small  force  of  State  militia  and  a  superior  force 
of  Confederate  raiders  under  John  Morgan.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890.  880;  in  1900,  1610. 

CORYDON".  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wayne  County,  Iowa,  85  miles  south  by  east  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Keokuk  and  Western  Rail- 
road. The  electric-light  plant  is  under  municipal 
control.     Population,  in  1890,  962;  in  1900,  1477. 

CORYDON.  (1)  A  shepherd  in  the  Seventh 
Eclogue  of  \"ergil,  and  in  the  Idi/ls  of  Theoc- 
ritus, and  hence  a  name  conventionally  used  in 
literature  to  designate  a  country  swain,  as  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  and  Colin  Clout.  (2) 
A  shoemaker  in  Scott's  Cot(nt  Robert  of  Paris. 
(3)  A  musical  counti-jnnan  in  Walton's  Corn- 
pleat  Angler,  who  fraternizes  with  Piscator. 

COR'YLtrS.     See  Hazelnut. 

COR'YMB  (from  Lat.  corymbus,  from  Gk. 
Kopvfijiof,  korynibos,  cluster,  from  Kbpv^,  korys, 
helmet).  A  flat-topped  flower-cluster,  in  which 
the  pedicels  arise  at  ditlerent  levels  upon  an 
elongated  axis,  and  the  outermost  flowers  bloom 
first.     See  Inflore.scence. 

CORYM'BTJS  (Lat..  cluster).  That  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greek  women  and  which  may  be  seen  in  ex- 
amples of  the  antique,  particularly  in  the  statues 
representing  Venus.  This  arrangement  of  the 
hair  was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans.     It  con- 
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sisted  in  gatliering  it  upward  upon  tlie  crown 
and  back  of  the  liead  in  one  l<not.  It  may  be 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  tlio  statue  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 

COR'YPHA.  See  Fan  Falsi  ;  Gebaxg  Palm  ; 
Talipot  Palm. 

COR'YPHENE  (Lat.  cory[ihwiia.  from  Gk. 
Kopiipaiva,  kori/phaiiia,  a  sort  of  fish,'-from  Kopvifitj, 
korypltC,  summit,  but  explained  by  popular  ety- 
mologj'  as  /t6/)!'f,  lorijs,  helmet  +  <j/aireir,  phai- 
iivin,  to  appear),  or  Dolphin.  One  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  (Coryphoena)  of  the  family  Coryphsenidie, 
to  which  the  name  'dolphin.'  properly  belonging 
to  the  Cetacea,  has  been  popularly  transferred. 
The  coryphenes  are  allied  to  the  opahs,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  metallic  brilliancy 
of  their  colors,  which  delight  the  spectator  as 
the  graceful  fish  are  seen  gliding  with  extreme 
rajjidity  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  gleaming 
in  the  light;  and  the  changes  the  colors  undergo 
while  tlie  fish  is  dying  have  acquired  a  poetic 
celebrity.  They  have  an  elongated  comj^ressed 
body  covered  with  small  scales,  the  head  rising 
in  a  sharp  crest,  the  mouth  large.  They  are 
large  fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  six  feet,  and 
are  inhabitants  of  the  high  seas  of  warm  climates, 
where  they  chase  the  flying-fishes  and  other 
surface  prey  with  great  speed  and  voracity.  The 
many  described  forms  are  probably  all  reducible 
to  two  or  three  species.  The  common,  almost 
cosmopolitan  coryphene  (Cori/phti'iia  hippiinis) 
occurs  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Cod.  "They  a,j'e  often  caught  by 
sailors  at  sea,  and  are  considered  most  excellent 
food.  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  before 
eating  them  to  test  the  flesh  by  putting  a  piece 
of  silver  into  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been 
cooked,  it  being  a  common  belief  that  if  the 
flesh  is  poisonous  the  silver  will  turn  dark" 
(Goode).     See  Plate  of  Horse-Mackerel.s,  etc. 

CORYPH'ODON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kopviij, 
Jcoryphr,  summit  +  bSoh<:,  odous,  tooth).  A 
fossil  arablypod  mammal  of  the  Lower  Koccne 
beds  (Wasatch)  of  western  America,  related  to 
Tinoceras  and  the  uintatheria.  A  complete  skele- 
ton of  Coryphodon  radians  has  been  found,  and  is 
mounted  in  the  American  Museiun  of  Xatural 
History  in  New  York  City.  It  shows  an  animal 
between  five  and  six  feet  in  length,  a  size  rather 
large  for  the  Lower  Eocene  mammals,  with  large 
skull,  formidable  teeth,  short  neck,  rather  long 
body,  and  short,  strong,  bowed  legs  with  spread- 
ing toes.  The  brain-cavity  is  remarkably  small. 
The  skeleton  indicates  a  hea\'V'.  clumsy  animal 
that  lived  in  the  bordering  marshes  of  the 
Wasatch  lakes,  feeding  on  succulent  water  plants 
which  it  uprooted  with  its  spreading  front  teeth. 
Coryphodon  remains  have  also  been  foiuid  in 
the  Eocene  beds  of  Europe.  Consult  Osborn. 
"A  Complete  Skeleton  of  Coryphodon  Radians," 
Bnlletin  nf  the  Americnn  Mu.tiim  of  Xatural 
Histortf.  vol.   X.    (New  York,    1898).     See  Ter- 

TIARY    SY.STEM  :    TiNOCERAS  ;    UlNTATHERIUM. 

CORY'ZA.    See  Ozena. 

COS  (Gk.  Kuf,  Kos,  It.  Sfanchio,  Turk.  Tstan- 
hoi) .  One  of  the  Dorian  Sporades.  off  the 
southwest  coast  of  Asia  llinor,  now  belonging 
to  Turkey.  Cos  is  about  23  miles  long.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  a  range  of  hills  ex- 
tends along  the  coast :  the  western  half  of  the 
island  is  also  mountainous,  but  the  eastern  por- 
tion north  of  the  jagged  ridge  of  Mount  Prion  is 


a  fertile  plain,  producing  the  grapes  which  furnish 
the  chief  modern  exports.  In  ancient  tin:es  the 
island  was  famous  for  its  perfumes,  wines,  and 
sill,;  (probably  produced  from  an  inferior  variety 
of  worm),  from  which  were  woven  the  trans- 
Jiarent  Coiiu  garments  worn  by  the  courtesans  of 
Greece  and  Home.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  on  the  island,  which  early  became  an  im- 
portant seat  of  the  worship  of  Asclepius,  the 
god  of  healing.  Cos  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  physician  Hippocrates  (q.v. ).  The  chief 
town,  Cos,  is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  centre  of 
the  main  street  is  a  gigantic  palm-tree,  said  to 
have  stood  there  before  the  Christian  Era. 
To  the  northwest  is  an  old  fortress  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  .John.  The  harbor  is  small, 
and  so  filled  with  mud  as  to  be  available 
onl.y  for  small  boats.  The  inhabitants  are 
emplojed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  Cos  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  among  the  allies  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  island  seems  to  have  been  early 
colonized,  perhaps  from  Thessaly.  Later  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  Dorian  colony,  apparently 
from  Epidaui-ns,  and  liecame  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  League,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  enjoyed  a  prosjierity  which 
seems  to  have  increased  under  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  the  home  of 
Philetas,  the  bucolic  poet,  who  founded  on  the 
island  a  school  of  which  Theocritus  (q,v.)  was 
tlie  most  distinguished  member.  C'os  was  favored 
by  the  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  been  little 
disturbed  till  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople (a.d.  1204).  From  that  time  till  its 
capture  by  the  Turks  in  1523,  Cos  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  Rhodes  and  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands. Consult:  Rayet,  Mcinoire  sur  Vile  de  Cos 
(1876);  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscriptions  of  Cos 
(Oxford,  1891),  the  introduction  containing  a 
brief  history  of  the  island:  Herzog,  Koische 
Forschtingen   (Leipzig,  1899). 

CO'SA,  .TiAN  DE  LA.    See  La  Ccsa,  Juan  de. 

COSCIN'OMANCY  (from  Gk.  wfTKuoi.,  kos- 
kinon,  sieve  -{-  /javreia,  manieia.  divination).  A 
species  of  divination,  practiced  from  the  earliest 
times  by  means  of  a  sieve  and  a  pdir  of  shears 
or  forceps.  Tylor  IPrimitire  Culture,  I.  116) 
says:  "The  sieve  was  held  hanging  by  a  thread 
or  by  the  points  of  a  pair  of  shears  stuck  into 
its  rim.  and  it  would  turn  or  swing  or  fall  at 
the  mentioii  of  a  thief's  name  and  give  similar 
signs  for  other  purposes."  The  ordeal  of  the 
Bible  and  "key  is  a  survival  of  the  old  custom. 
The  fiftieth  Psalm  is  read,  and  when  the  verse 
beginning  "When  thou  sawest  a  thief"  is 
reached,  the  apparatus  is  expected  to  turn 
toward  the  culprit.     See  Superstition. 

COSE'CANT.     See  Trigonometry. 

COSEGUINA,    kO'sa-g%ve'na,    or    COSIGTJI- 

NA,  kCi'se-gwe'na.  A  volcano  in  the  extreme 
western  corner  of  Nicaragua.  Central  Amer- 
ica (Map:  Central  America,  D  4).  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  peninsula  which  partly  separates  the 
fiulf  of  Fonscca  from  the  Pacific;  it  has  an  alti- 
tude of  over  3000  feet.  During  its  latest  eruption, 
on  .January  20.  183.5,  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  for 
three  days,  and  the  explosion  was  heard  as  far 
as    Me.xico. 
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CO'SEL  or  KosEL.  The  capital  of  a  district 
of  Nik>ia.  Prussia,  on  the  river  Otter,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Klodnitz,  25  miles  southeast  of 
Oppeln.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  has  a  castle,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  Iwulevards.  A 
fine  pyramidal  monument  commemorates  the  un- 
successful siege  by  the  French  in  1807.  Tlie  town 
has  considerable  trade  and  numerous  domestic 
industries.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  in 
the  fourteenth  centurj'.    Population,  in  I'JOO,  7087. 

COSELEY,  kOz'li.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Statl'ord^hire.  England,  a  suburb  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, with  which  its  industries  and  public  works 
are  identified.  Population,  in  lSi)l,  21,000;  in 
I'JOl.  22.200. 

COSENZ,  ko'siinz,  Enkico  (1820-98).  An 
Italian  soldier,  born  at  Gaeta.  He  entered  the 
military  service  of  Naples  in  1840,  participated 
in  the  campaign  in  Upper  Italy  (1848),  and 
afterwards  was  prominent  in  the  defense  of  Venice 
against  the  Austrians.  In  1859  he  became  a  col- 
onel in  the  ■Hunters  of  tlic  Alps,'  Garibaldi's 
corps,  and  in  1800  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Upon  Garibaldi's  assumption  of  the  Dic- 
tatorship of  Naples,  be  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  attack 
on  Rome  in  1870,  and  from  1881  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1893  was  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Italian  Army.  He  also  held  civil  office  as  a 
Dejiuty  from  1800.  and  Senator  from  1872. 

COSENZA,  ko-san'za  (Lat.  Cosentia).  Tlie 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Cosenza  (Calabria 
Citeriore),  in  South  Italv.  situated  120  miles 
southwest  of  Taranto  (Map:  Italy,  L  8).  It 
is  commanded  by  a  castle,  whose  walls,  nine 
feet  thick,  were  shattered  in  the  earthquakes  of 
178.3,  1854,  and  1870.  The  older  and  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  very  malarious  in  sum- 
mer. The  cathedral,  now  being  restored  accord- 
ing to  the  discovered  ancient  plans,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  who  died 
here  in  1435.  In  the  attractive  public  gardens, 
near  the  prefecture  and  the  new  theatre,  are  a 
figure  of  Liberty  by  Giuseppe  Pacehioni,  erected 
in  1879  to  the  brothers  Bandiera  and  others  who 
took  part  in  the  C'alabrian  rebellion  of  1844,  and 
busts  of  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Mazzini.  There 
are  a  seminary,  a  royal  college,  a  technical 
school,  two  academies  of  science  and  fine  arts, 
and  a  cliamber  of  commerce.  Cosenza  markets 
silk,  oil,  wine,  manna,  hemp,  grain,  and  hone.y, 
and  manufactures  faience  and  hardware.  Alaric. 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  died  here  in  410  while  on 
his  way  to  Sicil.v  after  the  spoliation  of  Rome. 
Tradition  has  it  that  heand  Ids  treasures  were  bur- 
ied just  lielow  the  town  in  the  Busento  (ancient 
Buxentius)  where  the  Crati  joins  it — a.  spot  now 
marked  l)V  the  Ponte  Alerico.  Po]nilation  (coni- 
nnine)    in  1881.  16,253;  in  1901.  21.545. 

COSETTE,  ko'zet'.  Tlie  adopted  daughter  of 
Jean  Valjean  in  Hugo's  Les  Misernhles.  She  is 
the  child  of  Fantine.  and  gives  her  name  to  the 
second  part  of  the  novel. 

COSHOCTON,  ko-shok'ton.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Coshocton  County.  Ohio.  flO  miles 
east  by  north  of  Columbus,  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati.  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  G  5).  It  contains 
a  public  library.     The  city  has  several  novelty- 


advertising  establishments,  machine-shops,  wood- 
en novelty  works,  glass-factory,  and  other  in- 
dustrial plants.  Coshocton  was  settled  in  1811 
and  incorporated  in  1833.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  charter  of  1901,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a 
city  council.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,   3672;   in   1900,   6473. 

COSIMO,  ku-ze'mo,  Pikko  di.     See  Piero  di 

CO.SIMO. 

COSIMO  DE'  MEDICI,  da  ma'de-che.  See 
Medici. 

COSIN,  kiiz'n,  John  (1594-1672).  An  Eng- 
lish prelate.  He  was  born  at  Norwich  and  waa 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  holding  rectorates 
at  Elwick,  Brancepeth.  and  elsewhere,  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  Saint  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1635.  Three  j'ears  afterwards  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1640  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough.  He 
was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and  subsequently 
joined  the  roj'al  family  in  Paris,'  where  for 
nearly  twenty  years  he  conducted  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta.  In 
1660  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham.  Al- 
though by  no  means  inclined  toward  Puritanism, 
he  was  an  inveterate  antagonist  of  Romanism, 
and  during  his  long  residence  in  France  was 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  that  country.  Many  of  the  finest  prayers  in 
the  English  Church  were  written  by  him,  while 
his  other  numerous  writings  are  imbued  with 
the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  interesting  per- 
sonality. He  was  celebrated  for  the  remarkable 
frankness  with  which  he  defended  his  views, 
even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
by  his  splendid  administrative  ability  in  the 
Church.  His  works  include:  Collection  of  Pri- 
vate Demotions,  prepared  at  the  request  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  first  published  in  1627;  Scholasti- 
cal  His^toiij  of  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture 
(1657);  History  of  Popish  Transubstantiation 
(1675);  and  Note  on  the  TForfc  of  Common 
Prayers   (1710). 

CO'SINE.     See  Trigonometry. 

COS'MAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  lioayni;.,  Kosmas) , 
surnamed  Indicopleustes  (i.e.  Indian  naviga- 
tor). A  merchant  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city 
he  was  probably  born.  who.  after  having  traveled 
much  in  Ea.stern  Asia,  including  India  and  Cey- 
lon, returned  to  Egypt  and  ended  his  days  in 
monastic  retirement  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  While  a  monk  he  wrote  a  Chris- 
tian Topof/raphy  in  12  volumes,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, containing  much  information  about  many 
countries,  and  particularly  about  India.  An  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  everything  to  his  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible  led  him  into  many 
errors :  but  though  deficient,  and  even  absurd 
scientifically,  as  a  record  of  travel  and  geo- 
graphical information,  the  eleventh  liook.  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  animals  of  India  and 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  takes  high  rank.  His 
other  works  have  perished.  The  work  (which, 
among  other  things,  gives  the  first  account  of  the 
Moniimentum  Adulitanum — see  Ant'LE)  was  ed- 
ited by  Montfaucon  in  the  Vara  CoUertio  Patrum 
firweorum.  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1707),  reprinted  by 
Migiie.  Patrol.  Crwca,  Ixxxviii..  and  translated 
by  Charton  in  his  Voyageurs   (Paris,  1854). 
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COSMAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Koa/iaf,  Kosmas) 
and  DA'MIA'NUS  (Lat.,  from  (ik.  Aa/innui). 
Two  Arabian  brothers  of  the  third  century, 
Christian  martyrs  under  Diocletian.  They  prac- 
ticed physic  without  fee  at  ^Egea  in  Cilicia,  and, 
having  refused  to  sacrifice  on  pagan  altars,  were 
beheaded  in  303.  Their  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  September  27.  They  are 
honored  as  the  patron  saints  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries.  A  short-lived  order  of  knights 
spiritual,  named  after  them,  was  instituted  dur- 
ing the  Crusades. 

COSMAS  OF  PRAGUE  (c.  1030-1125).  A 
Czech  historian,  dean  of  the  catliedra!  at  Prague. 
His  works,  particularly  his  Clironica  Boi'm- 
orum,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Fcmtes  Serum  Bohcmicarum  (Prague,  1874), 
constitute  a  very  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
the  history  of  the  times. 

COSMATI,  kos-mil'te.  A  family  of  Roman 
media>val  artists,  named  popularly  the  Cosmati, 
from  Cosmas,  a  prominent  member.  It  was 
founded  about  a.d.  1140,  by  Laurentius,  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Jacobus,  his  grandson,  Cos- 
mas, and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
descendants  until  about  1330,  when  it  dis- 
persed w-ith  the  departure  of  the  popes 
for  Avignon  and  the  fall  of  Rome  as  an 
artistic  centre.  The  specialty  of  this  school 
was  the  use  of  rich  mosaic  inlay  in  geo- 
metric patterns  in  architecture  and  church  in- 
teriors and  furniture;  a  style  often  called 
Cosmati  work.  But  it  was  not  confined  to  this 
family,  being  a  style  common  to  all  the  other 
family  groups  of  artists  of  medi.fval  Rome  and 
its  neighborhood,  such  as  the  families  of  Paulus 
and  Vassallectus.  The  beautiful  cloisters  of 
Saint  ,Tohn  Lateran  and  Saint  Paul's  in  Rome 
are  the  most  familiar  of  their  large  works.  The 
choir-seats  at  San  Lorenzo,  the  tabernacles  at 
Santa  Cecilia  and  Saint  Paul's,  the  pulpits  at 
the  Aracoeli,  the  tombs  at  the  ilinerva  and 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  paschal  candlestick 
at  Santa  Cecilia,  the  pavements  of  these  and 
man}'  other  Roman  churches,  show  the  versatility 
and  universal  use  of  this  style.  But  most  of  the 
finest  works  are  scattered  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, at  Civita  Castellana,  Corneto,  Alatri,  An- 
agni,  Alba,  Ferentino,  Terracina,  and  other 
cities.  The  architectural  as  well  as  the  decora- 
tive work  was  executed  by  these  artists.  That 
the  style  was  Roman  is  shown  by  the  inscription 
of  1229  in  the  charming  cloister  of  Sassovivo  in 
Umbria,  where  the  artist  calls  it  Roman  irork. 
However,  there  were  two  other  contemporary 
Italian  schools  which  produced  similar  work: 
that  of  Campania,  with  centres  at  Salerno,  Sessa, 
and  Gaeta ;  and  tliat  of  Sicily,  in  the  churches 
of  Palermo,  Monreale,  CefaliJ.  and  others. 

Consult:  Boito,  Architetfura  Cosmatesca 
(Milan)  ;  Frothingham,  "Notes  on  Roman 
Artists  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (in  early  volumes 
of  Americrm  Journal  of  ArclKVolor/i/) .  G.  Clausse 
has  recently  published  a  very  full  account  of  this 
Roman  school ;  see  his  "Les  Cosmati."  in  Revue 
de  I'nrt  clvHten.  vol.  xlvi.  (1807)  ;  Lcs  marhriers 
7'omains    (Paris.   1807). 

COSMETICS  (Gk.  KnafivriKdc,  l-osmetikos. 
skilled  in  adorning,  from  K6n//n(.  kosmos,  order, 
world,  universe).  Preparations  used  on  the 
skin  or  hair  to  beautify  or  improve  their  appear- 
ance.    They  include  face-powders,  such  as  bloom 


of  almonds  and  bloom  of  roses,  which  impart  a 
led  color  to  the  skin;  carmine,  which  is  used  as 
a  rouge  for  the  i;omplexion;  pearl  white,  which  is 
a  preparation  of  bismuth,  and  poisonous;  and 
perfumed  starch  or  chalk.  The  kohl  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  a  preparation  of 
stibnitc  or  antimony  sulphide:  it  is  still  used 
by  Oriental  ladies  for  painting  the  eyebrows. 
Hair-dyes,  which  are  in  many  cases  preparations 
of  lead  and  perfumes,  may  also  be  classed  as 
cosmetics.  The  great  objection  to  cosmetics,  and 
especially  to  face-powders,  is  their  tendency  to 
fill  up  and  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
prevent  free  passage  of  gases  and  vapors,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  any  animal 
organ  in  a  thorough  state  of  health.  See  also 
Perfumery. 

COSMIC  DUST  ( Fr.  cosm ique,  Lat.  eosmicos, 
Gk.  wi(Tu(m)f,  kosinikos,  cosmic,  from  Koauni, 
kosmos,  order,  world,  universe).  Finely  divided 
matter  that  falls  to  the  earth  from  extra-terres- 
trial regions.  It  is  probably  similar  in  nature 
to  meteorites,  although  much  of 'the  dust  that 
reaches  the  earth's  surface  from  tlie  outer  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  is  volcanic.  Minute 
spherules  of  metallic  iron  and  particles  of  min- 
erals have  been  found  in  the  deposits  covering 
the  floor  of  the  deep  sea,  which  are  ascribed  to 
cosmic  origin.  Such  particles  fall  all  over  the 
earth,  but  it  is  only  in  tlie  deeper  ocean  basins, 
remote  from  land,  that  they  can  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  detected. 

COSMOG'ONY  (Gk.  Koa/in-jwia.  kosmogonia, 
from  Kurruor,  kosinos.,  order,  world,  universe  -{- 
•jiin/,  gone,  birth,  origin).  A  name  used  by 
astronomers  to  designate  theories  concerning  tlie 
origin  and  development  of  the  solar  system,  stel- 
lar systems,  or  the  universe  in  general.  Many 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  our  solar  system 
tend  to  show  that  its  present  condition  cannot 
be  the  result  of  a  purely  accidental  action  of 
natural  forces.  Thus,  the  orbits  of  all  the  im- 
portant planets  are  very  nearly  circular,  and 
are  situated  nearly  in  the  same  plane;  the  direc- 
tions of  the  planets'  motions  in  their  orbits  are 
the  same  for  all ;  all  the  planets,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  Uranus  and  Xeptune.  rotate 
in  the  same  direction  on  their  own  a.\es,  and 
that  direction  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of 
their  orbital  revolutions,  etc.  Even  the  planetary 
satellites  share  in  these  peculiarities  of  the  solar 
system ;  the  planes  of  their  orbital  revolutions 
about  the  primary  planets  are  always  i-ery  near 
the  corresponding  planes  of  the  planets'  own 
axial  rotations,  and  the  directions  of  the  satel- 
lites' revolutions  also  coincide  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  planets'  axial  rotations. 

The  Nebul.\k  Hypothesis.  Kant  and  Laplace 
have  given  us  the  well-known  'Nebular  Hypothe- 
sis:' later  developed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  to 
accoimt  for  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  solar  system.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  material  composing  the  system  was  originally 
a  mass  of  intensely  hot  nebulous  or  gaseous  mat- 
ter that  tended  to  assume  a  rotating  globular 
form  under  the  action  of  gravitational  forces. 
Gradually  the  mass  contracted,  and  successive 
rotating  rings  of  matter  were  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  were,  left  behind.  These  rings,  in  turn, 
broke  up.  and  the  matter  of  each  formed  a  plane- 
tary system  in  which  again  rings  and  satellites 
could' form  just  as  in  the  parent  nebular  mass. 
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Dabwix's  IlYroTiiE.sis.  Ill  recent  years  several 
Hew  and  interesting  cosniogonie  theories  have 
been  eUiliorated.  In  1885  George  Howard  Dar- 
win showed  niatheniatieully  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  earth  and  moon  (the  revolution 
of  the  moon  and  its  axial  rotation  being  syn- 
chronous) might  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  tlie  tidal  friction  work- 
ing continuously  throiigh  successive  ages  of 
cosmic  time.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  when  earth  and  moon  were  nearer 
together,  and  as  yet  in  a  more  or  less  plastic 
condition,  very  gigantic  tides  nuist  have  been 
set  up — tides  involving  the  earth's  semi-solid 
matter,  as  well  as  the  oceans  of  water  and  air. 
Darwin's  researches  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  such  tides  must  produce  important  modifi- 
cations in  any  system  of  celestial  bodies,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  explain  the  origin  of  many 
puzzling  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  moon  by 
making  use  of  his  fundamental  ide.a  of  cosmic 
tidal    friction. 

The  ilETEORiTic  Hypothesis.  Sir  Xorman 
Lockyer  has  recently  advocated  a  eosmogonic 
theory  altogether  different  from  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  This  is  the  so-called  Meteoritic  Hy- 
pothesis. It  assumes  that  the  stars  have  been 
made  up  by  the  combining  together  of  masses  of 
meteors  (q.v.),  space  being  supposed  to  contain 
numberless  swarms  of  those  little  bodies. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  both  the  meteoritic 
and  the  nebular  hypotliesis  may  have  had  a  share 
in  the  devolopment  of  planetary  systems.  For 
the  meteoritic  building  up  of  a  nebulous  mass 
may  have  antedated  the  contraction  of  that 
mass  and  its  transformation  into  rings  and 
planets  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Laplace. 
See  Nebulae;  Solar  System;  Sun;  etc. 

-\xciENT  Cosmogonies.  Scarcely  any  people, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  without  some 
theory  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Passing  over  the  views  of  such  primitive  tribes 
as  the  Australians  or  American  Indians,  the 
cosmogojiics  of  chief  interest  in  connection  with 
our  own  views  are  those  of  Babylonia,  India, 
Iran,  Greece,  and  ancient  Germany.  The  Baby- 
lonian system  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Bible.  There  was  darkness 
and  water,  with  strange  monsters.  Into  this 
chaos  the  god  Bel  entered,  and  clove  the  cosmic 
sea,  and  parted  the  darkness.  Animals  took  the 
place  of  the  former  monsters,  and  man  himself 
was  created,  as  well  as  the  sun  and  moon  and 
five  planets.  In  India  the  story  of  the  creation 
was  more  philosophical.  In  some  of  the  latest 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda  (q.v.),  water  was  the 
source  of  all,  wlience  came  fire  and  wind — the 
breath  of  divinity.  Or.  again,  the  world  arose 
from  the  sacrifice  of  Man  (Skt.  piirusha).  whose 
head  became  the  sky.  his  feet  the  earth,  his  eye 
the  sun,  his  breath  the  Avind.  while  from  his 
mouth,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  the  four  castes 
sprang.  These  ideas,  developed  more  fully  in  the 
])seudoepical  Sanskrit  Puranus  (q.v.),  exhibit 
clearly  the  pantheistic  trend  of  Hindu  thought. 
The  role  of  Kama  or  Love  in  Indian  cosmogony 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greek  Eros. 
Iranian  cosmologv*. as  we  find  it  in  the  Avesta  and 
the  M'ritings  in  Pahlavi  (q.v.).  corresponds  to  the 
dualistic  character  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Orniazd.  the  god  of  everlasting  light,  created  the 
good  in  opposition  to  Ahriman,  the  devil,  who 
dwells  in  eternal  darkness.     In  the  course  of  a 


])eriod  of  three  thousand  years  Ormazd  created 
the  heaveUj  water,  earth,  plants,  animals,  and 
man.  In  the  following  tliive  thousand  years 
Ahriman  produced  evils  to  combat  tlu'sc  crea- 
tions of  Ormazd;  but,  despite  some  temporary 
success,  he  was  finally  forced  to  yield  to  the 
powers  of  good. 

Greek  cosmogony  is  more  varied.  The  Homeric 
poems  regard  Ocean  as  the  source  of  the  world, 
while  the  Hesiodic  account  ascribes  the  first  he- 
ginnings  to  Cliaos.  Tlialcs  followed  the  first 
theory,  and  Anaximander  the  second,  which  has 
its  parallel  also  in  India.  Anaximenes  con- 
sidered air  to  be  the  source  of  all,  wliile  Heracli- 
tus  postulated  fire  as  the  primal  element,  and 
supposed  a  constant  flux  of  all  things,  where  only 
the  divine  law  (Zeus)  was  immutable.  The  notion 
of  Eros  or  Love  as  a  cosmic  force  was  introduced 
into  Greek  philosophy  by  Parmenides  and  Em- 
pedocles,  for  which  Anaxagoras  substituted  Mind 
(Gk.  vovq)  ■  Of  special  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  accord- 
ing to  whose  view  the  world  is  permeated  by  a 
soul  which  is  composed  of  atoms  in  continual 
motion,  and  wdiich  partake  of  the  nature  of  fire. 
Later  Greek  philosophy  did  hardly  anything 
toward  the  development  of  eosmogonic  ideas. 

For  Germanic  beliefs  on  this  subject,  the  most 
comprehensive  source  is  the  Wluspa.  an  Ice- 
landic poem  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 
Here,  however,  the  Teutonic  ideas  are  strongly 
influenced  by  Christianity,  and  contain,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  an  admixture  of 
Gnostic  concepts. 

Bibliography.  The  eosmogonic  ideas  of  the 
Eg^-ptians  may  be  found  in  the  studies  of  Na- 
ville.  The  cosmological  views  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Eskimo  tribes,  of  the  African  races, 
and  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  seas,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  Brinton,  Boas.  Gill.  George 
Grey,  Tylor,  and  others.  The  Hindu  theories 
of  creation  will  be  found  in  Hopkins,  Religions 
of  India  (Boston,  1895),  and  the  Persian  specu- 
lations in  Jackson,  "Tranisehe  Religion,"  in 
Geiger  und  Kuhn,  Grimdriss  der  iranischcn 
Philologie  (Strassburg.  1000).  Consult  also: 
Lukas,  Grundbegriffe  in  d^r  Konmogonie  der  alien 
Vollcer  (Leipzig,  18B3)  ;  .Jensen,  Komnologie  der 
Babylonier  (Strassburg,  1890)  ;  Meyer,  Eddische 
Kosmogonie  (Freiburg.  1891):  Faye.  Stir  I'ori- 
gine  dn  monde  ,  .  .  theories  cosmogoniques 
des  oncicns  et  des  niodernes  (2d  ed..  Paris,  1885) . 

COSMOP'OLIS  (from  Gk.  K6a,ws.  Jcosmos, 
order,  world,  universe  +  t6?.(j,  polin.  city).  A 
French  novel  by  Paul  Bourget  (1892)".  The 
characters  come  to  Paris  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  forming  an  international  society.  Tlie 
theme  of  the  action  is  the  persistence  of  ethnical 
differences  even  where  a  complete  cosmopolitan- 
ism has  apparently  been  reached. 

COSMOP'OLITE  (Gk.  Kocxfto-o^JT'/s .  cosmopo- 
lites, citizen  of  the  world,  from  Kdrr/ios,  kosmos, 
order,  world,  universe  +  noVrt/s,  polites.  citizen, 
from  7r6/ IS,  polls,  city).  A  plant  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  every  climate.  Not  to  be  con- 
fused with  ubiquist  (q.v.). 

COSMORAMA,  koz'md-ra'ma    (from  Gk.   kU. 

fios,  losiiK/s,  order,  world,  universe  -+-  ipa/ia,  ho- 
rania.  sight,  irom  bpnv,  horan.  to  see).  An  ar- 
rangement of  lenses  and  mirrors  for  viewing  pic- 
tures, so  that  they  appear  as  natural  as  possible. 
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The  name  was  a|)|)Iied  to  cxliibitions  where  rep- 
resentations of  Uuulsfapes,  buildings,  and  other 
features  of  places  in  ditierent  parts  of  the  world 
could  be  seen.  By  properly  arranging  the  lenses, 
mirrors,  and  illumination,  the  pictures  were  pro- 
duced not  only  enlarged,  but  with  the  effect  of 
perspective.  Cosmoramas  were  first  introduced  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

COS'MOS  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  K6afios,  kosmos, 
order,  world,  universe).  A  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  order  Compositae.  The 
twenty  or  so  species  comprised  in  this  genus  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  mostly  jVIexieo.  A 
few  annual  species  are  cultivated  in  flower-gar- 
dens, pnd  have  within  recent  years  come  into 
increased  prominence  and  popularity,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  (For  illustration,  see 
Plate  of  Cranberky,  etc.)  The  plants  are  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  lea\'es  pinnately  cut,  flowers 
mostly  rose,  crimson,  purple,  yellow,  or  white; 
generally  solitary  on  a  long  peduncle.  A  sandy 
soil  not  too  rich  is  preferred.  The  seeds  are  sown 
indoors,  and  the  plants  when  large  enough  are 
set  in  the  garden,  after  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Cosmos  hipinnutus  and  Cosmos  sulplmreus  are 
the  species  most  commonly  growTi.  The  former 
grows  7  to  10  feet  high,  blooms  in  the  late 
fall,  and  has  many  different  forms.  A  dwarf 
variety  about  4%  feet  high  blooms  in  July. 
Cosmos  sulphureus  grows  '2V-2  to  4  feet  high, 
with  sulphur  or  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  1  to 
3V4  inches  in  diameter.  It  comes  into  blossom 
in  some  of  the  more  southern  States  in  late 
spring,  and  continues  to  bloom  without  cessa- 
tion until  killed  by  fall  frosts.  The  black  cosmos 
(Cosmos  diiwrsifolius)  is  a  tender  annual  grow- 
ing only  12  to  16  inches  high. 

COSMOS.  A  great  scientific  work  in  four 
volumes,  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  ap- 
peared at  intervals  from  1845  to  1858.  It  is  a 
physical  description  of  the  universe,  setting  forth 
physical  laws  in  logical  order,  though  modern 
science  shows  it  faulty  in  some  of  its  matter. 

COSQUIN,  ko'skaN',  Emmanuei,  (1841—). 
A  French  writer  on  folklore.  He  was  born  at 
Vitry-le-Francois,  Mame.  In  his  Conies  popu- 
laires  de  Lorraine  (1887)  he  aims  to  show  that 
the  folklore  of  Europe  has  been  derived  from 
India.  He  has  also  written  considerably  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  chiefly  for  the  paper  Le  Fran- 
fuis,  and  prepared  the  following  French  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Fessler,  secretary  of  the 
Vatican  Council:  La  vraie  et  la  fausse  infalli- 
hilitc  des  Papes  (1873)  and  Le  concile  du  Vati- 
can  (1877). 

COSS.     See  Algebra. 

COS'SA,  France.sco  (c.l438-c.80).  An  Italian 
painter.  He  worked  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna, 
and  is  considered,  with  Lorenzo  Costa,  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Ferrarese  School.  In  the 
Palazzo  Schifanoja  at  Ferrara  there  is  a 
curious  fresco  by  him,  "The  Glorification  of 
March,  April,  and  May,"  the  other  months  hav- 
ing been  done  by  lesser  artists.  In  this  compo- 
sition there  are  .a  number  of  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to 
nature  and  for  the  valuable  studies  of  costume. 
The  Marquis  of  Borso,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted,  gave  Cossa  but  slight  compensation, 
and  he,  indignant  at  this  ti'eatment,  left  Ferrara 
and    settled    at    Bologna.      His    picture    in    the 


gallery  there — a  Madonna  surrounded  by  saints 
— is  considered  his  finest  work. 

COSSA,  LuiGi  (1831-90).  An  Italian  econo- 
mist. He  was  born  in  jMilan,  studied  at  tlie 
universities  of  Pavia,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig,  and 
in  1858  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Pavia.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  Primi  ciemenfi  di  economia  politica  (8th  ed., 
1889),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  several  other  languages.  Among  his  other 
publications  may  be  mentioned  Saggi  di  economia 
politica   (1878).' 

COSSA,  PiETKO  (1834-81).  An  Italian  dram- 
atist, born  in  Rome.  He  is  considered  the  most 
brilliant  writer,  for  the  stage  that  the  nineteenth 
century  produced  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  the 
Count  Giraud.  The  best  of  his  plays  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Neroni  (1871);  Plauio  (187G);  Cola  di 
Rienzi ;  GiuUano  I'Apostata  (1876);  Messalima 
(1876)  :  /  Borfjia  (1878)  ;  and  Cleopatra.  (1879). 
"If  not  great  plays  or  dramatic  poems,"  says  an 
eminent  critic,  "they  ate,  at  all  events,  very 
splendid  historical  masquerades."  A  collection  of 
them,  Teatro  poetico,  was  published  (Turin, 
1887). 

COSSACK  ASPARAGUS.    See  Typha. 

COSSACK  POSTS.  A  system  of  outposts, 
used  in  the  United  States  Army.  Each  post 
consists  of  four  men — tliree  reliefs  of  one  sen- 
tinel each  and  a  non-commissioned  otficer  as 
commander,  or,  failing  such,  an  old  and  experi- 
enced' .soldier.  They  are  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  line  of  pickets  and  sentinels.  From  four 
to  twelve  such  posts  are  supplied  from  each 
support:  and  in  close  rugged  country  they  are 
posted  about  300  yards  in  front  of  them,  and 
are  usually  150  to  300  yards  apart  from  each 
other.  The  sentinels  are  posted  from  10  to  30 
yards  in  front  of  the  Cossack  posts  and  are  kept 
under  constant  observation  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  post.  They  are  relieved  every  hour, 
and  the  posts  every  three  hours.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  Cossack  system  are  that  it  is 
more  economical  in  point  of  men  required  than 
is  the  usual  method,  and  is  besides  less  fatigu- 
ing, and  consequently  more  effective:  and  that, 
above  all  else,  it  enables  the  sentries  to  he  more 
resolute  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  be- 
cause, hacked  up  by  the  nearness  of  their  post, 
they  are  freed  from  any  timidity  of  loneliness. 
See  Outpost. 

COSSACKS  (Russ.  kozaku,  Icazaku,  from 
Turk,  kazuk,  robber;  the  same  word  in  Tatar 
designating  a  light  -  armed  warrior).  A  name 
borne  by  a  people  living  under  a  peculiar  mili- 
tary organization,  who  for  several  centuries  have 
constituted  an  important  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  southern  Russia.  Their  principal  homes 
are  the  steppes  of  the  Don  and  of  Ciscaucasia 
and  a  region  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  European  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Thej'  are  a  mixed  race,  of  Russian, 
Polish,  Tatar,  and  other  elements,  with  the 
Russian  predominating.  In  fact,  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Russians  by  their  unset- 
tled mode  of  life  rather  than  by  any  difference 
of  race  or  fundamental  character.  The  Cos- 
sacks make  their  appearance  in  history  about 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  frontier  peo- 
ple, on  the  border  of  Slavdom  (Russia  and  Po- 
land) on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tatar  regions  to 
the  southeast  on  the  other.     A  free,  wild  people. 
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accustomed  to  live  in  tlie  saddle  and  in  constiuit 
warfare,  tliey  acquired  by  inlicrilanee  tlie  ([ual- 
ities    of    courage,    endurance,    self-reliance,    and 
good  horsemanship,  which  gave  tlieni  lii^'h   rank 
among  tlie  irregular  cavalry  of  the  worhl.     Long 
unaccustomed  to  the   restraints  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment, they  distinguished  tlieniselves  by  tlieir 
predatory    habits.      The    Don    Cossacks,    who    at 
the   present  time  constitute   the   principal   body 
of  the  Cossacks,  became  powerful  aljout  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  town  of  Teher- 
kask  became  the  seat  of  their  government.     At 
tlie   head  of   their  democratic  organization  was 
the  Ataman    (Hetman).     In   1773  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks  joined    the    pretender    Pugatchelf    against 
Catharine  II.,  for  Avhich  they  were  chastised  by 
being  dojirived  of  all  of  their  liberties  and  tlieir 
democratic   institutions.     Yermak   TimofeyciV,  a 
Don   Cossack,   belonging   to   a   lawless   band,   the 
Good     Companions     of     the    Don,    entered    the 
service    of    the    Stroganoffs,    a    wealthy     fam- 
ily    living     in     the     Ural     region     and     hold- 
ing    special     trading     privileges,     crossed     the 
Urals  with  a  few  hundred  followers  in  1581,  and 
in  a  few  years  conquered  and  brought  into  a  rude 
kind  of  subjection  all  of  western  Siberia.     Froni 
this  time  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Russian  progress  east- 
ward through  Siberia.    With  wonderful  persist- 
ence and  endurance,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  would  have  been   impossible   in  the   stolid 
Russian  village  peasant,  thej'  explored  and  sub- 
dued this  vast  addition  to  Russia's  territory.   The 
JIalorussian   (Little  Russian)    Cossacks,  or  Cos- 
sacks  of  the    Ukraine    (Border  Land),   were   or- 
ganized in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Stephen  Bathory.  King  of  Poland,  into 
a   defensive   bulwark  on  the   southeastern   fron- 
tiers of  the  realm.     In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  harassed  by  Polish  oppression, 
they  revolted  under  the  lead  of  their  Ataman, 
Chmielnicki   (q.v, ),  and  placed  themselves  under 
the   protection   of   Russia.      Under   the    lead   of 
Mazeppa  they  joined  Charles  XII.  against  Peter 
the  Great,  whose  victory  at  Poltava  sealed  their 
fate.     Their   liberties   were   abolished   and   they 
were  treated   with  great  harshness.     The   Zapo- 
Togian    Cossacks     (Russ.    Znpororj.    beyond    the 
rapids),  on  the  Dnieper,  were  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  tribes  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth    century,    when    they    submitted    to 
Russia.      Their    predatory    incursions    were    not 
confined  to  the  land,  but  included  naval  expedi- 
tions against  the  Turkish  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 
Among  their  peculiar  tribal  institutions  was  the 
celibacy  imposed  upon  the  ruling  class. 

The  Cossacks  are  regarded  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment as  a  military  division  of  the  population. 
They  are  organized  in  eleven  voiskos  or  corps 
(Don,  Kuban,  Terek,  Astrakhan.  Orenburg.  Ural, 
Siberia,  Semiryetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
Usuri).  Their  military  training  liegins  in  boy- 
hood: compulsory  service  in  the  stnnUsa,  or  Cos- 
sack post,  begins  at  seventeen :  field  service  be- 
gins at  twenty,  and  continues  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years.  This  service  is  divided  into 
three  classes — active,  on  furlough  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  on  furlough  with  arms  but  without 
horses.  Each  roisko  equips  and  clothes  its  sol- 
diers, and  receives  an  allowance  of  land  from  the 
Crown.  The  Cossacks  wear  a  distinctive  uniform 
of  dark  green.  Part  of  them,  in  addition  to 
other  arms,  still  carry  a  long  lance.  The  Kuban 
Vol.  v.— 30. 


voisko  enrolls  6  battalions  of  Cossack  infantry, 
and  there  are  also  fifteen  batteries  (44  on  a 
war  footing)  of  Cossack  field  artillery.  The  title 
of  Ataman,  or  chief  of  tlie  Cossacks,  is  now- 
vested  in  the  Imperial  family.  The  Cossacks 
probablv  number  between  l,56o,000  and  2,000,- 
000. 

Consult:  Erckert,  Dcr  Urspning  der  Kosakcit 
(Berlin,  1882);  Tettaii,  Die  Kosakeiiheere  ( ib., 
1892)  ;  Wallace,  litissia  (9th  ed.,  London,  1883)  ; 
Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  (ib., 
1848);  Vladimir,  Russia  on  the  Pacific  (ib., 
1899).  A  splendid  realistic  picture  of  Cossack 
life  may  be  found  in  Gogol's  celebrated  novel 
Taras  Bulha. 

COSSACKS,  The.  A  novel  by  Count  Tolstoy 
(1852).     It  was  translated  into  English  in  1878. 

COSSON,  ko'so.N',  Ernest  (1819-89).  A 
Prenoh  botanist,  born  in  Paris.  He  carried  on  ex- 
tensive botanical  studies  in  Algeria  and  explored 
the  flora  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  His  published 
works  include  the  following:  Flore  drscriptif/iic 
et  anali/lique  des  cniHruns  de  Paris,  jointly  witli 
Saint-Pierre  (1845);  S!/)wpsis  anuhjliiiuc  de  la 
flore  des  environs  de  Paris  (1845)  ;  Alias  de  la 
florc  des  environs  de  Paris  ( 1882)  ;  Compendium 
Florw  MlanticcB  ou  Flore  des  cials  barbaresgues; 
Algcrie,  Tunisie,  Maroc  (1881-87):  Conspectus 
Florw  AtlanticcE  (1881):  and  Illuslrationes 
Florae  Atlanticm  (1883-92). 

COSSTJTIUS,  kos-su'shi-iis.  A  Roman  archi- 
tect noted  for  his  selection  by  King  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  175-164)  to  rebuild  the  great 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  in  the 
Corinthian  style. 

COSTA,  kd'sta,  Claudio  Manuel  da  (1729- 
89).  A  Brazilian  poet.  He  was  born  at  Mari- 
amo  (Province  of  Minas-Geraes) .  His  works, 
which  are  numerous,  are  highly  valued  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  consider  them  classics.  The 
best  of  them  is   Villarica   (1839-41). 

COSTA,  Isaac  da.     See  Da  Costa,  Is.\ac. 

COSTA,  LoKENZO  (1460-1.535).  An  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Ferrara.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Cosimo  Tura  and  Ercole  Roberti  in  Ferrara, 
and  perhaps  of  Francesco  Cossa.  Vasari  says  he 
also  studied  the  works  of  Gozzoli  and  Lippi 
in  Florence.  After  his  return  to  Ferrara  he 
painted  several  w-orks  now  destroyed.  In  1483 
he  went  to  Bologna,  whei-e  he  remained  almost 
constantly  until  the  fall  of  his  patrons,  the 
Bentivogiio  family,  in  1506,  and  there  he  began 
his  connection  with  Francia.  The  artists  had  a 
joint  school,  and  worked  as  co-painters.  Costa 
first  influenced  Francia,  but  afterwards  it  was 
the  other  w.ay.  As  a  colorist  Costa  is  inferior 
to  Francia.  "  Many  of  his  best  paintings  are 
in  the  Bolognese  churches.  Among  those  may  be 
mentioned:  "A  Madonna  with  Members  of  the 
Bentivogiio  Family"  (1488)  in  San  Giacomo 
Maggiore,  a  characteristic  example,  adiiiiralite  in 
its  fresh,  simple,  sincere  treatment  and  master- 
ly drawing;  "The  Triumph  of  Life  and  Deatli," 
and  frescoes,  in  the  same  church:  an  "Annuncia- 
tion" and  "Madonna"  (1492)  in  San  Petronio; 
and  frescoes  in  Santa  Cecilia.  After  he  left 
Bologna  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  Later  works  include  the  "Court  of 
Isabella  d'Este"  (in  the  Louvre)  and  the  "Dead 
Christ"  (1504,  Berlin  Museum);  they  are  rare 
outside  Italv.     Dosso,  Garofalo.  and  others  car- 
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ricii  on  the  traditions  of  the  Ferrarese  School,  of 
whieh  many  consider  Lorenzo  Costa  the  founder. 
Consult:  Jlorelli,  Itulinii  I'uiiitcis:  Critical 
atiidies  of  Their  Wurks,  translated  by  Constance 
Joeelyn  Ffoulkes  (London,  1892-93)  ;  Vasari, 
Lives  of  the  Fainlcrs,  translated  by  Blashfield 
(!Ne\v  York,  1897)  ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Bis- 
tort/ of  Painting  in  North  Italy  (London,  1871). 

COSTA,  Sir  Michael,  really  iliCHELE  (1810- 
84).  -Vn  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
in  Naples.  He  was  taught  by  his  father  and 
Zingarelli  (q.v.).  When  the  latter"s  jjsalm  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
(1828),  he  sent  Costa,  then  only  eighteen  years 
old,  to  conduct  it.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding, 
Costa  had,  instead,  to  sing  the  tenor  part,  but 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  brilliantly,  and  his 
reception  induced  him  to  settle  in  England. 
He  became  conductor  of  Italian  opera  in  1830, 
and  in  1847  assumed  the  same  post  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  In  addition  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (1840); 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (1848):  Birmingham 
Festivals  (1849):  and  Handel  Festivals  (1857). 
His  principal  work,  the  oratorio  Eli,  was  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1855  and  yaamaii  in  1864.  In  1809  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  and  also  received  the 
royal  order  of  Frederick  from  the  King  of  Wiirt- 
temberg.  Costa  wrote  several  ballets  and  operas, 
of  which  the  most  successful  were  Don  Carlos 
and  Maiek  Adel.     He  died  at  Brighton,  England. 

COSTA,  Paom  (1771-1830).  An  Italian  au- 
thor, born  in  Ravenna.  He  was  educated  in 
Padua,  and  was  a  teacher  successively  in  Treviso, 
Bologna,  and  Corfu.  His  treatise  on  the  Dirina 
Com  media  (1819)  did  much  to  popularize  Dante 
in  Ital}-.  He  collaborated  with  Orioli  and  Car- 
dinali  in  a  revision  (1S19-28)  of  the  Vocabolario 
(1012)  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  and  with 
Giovanni  ilacchetti,  translated  into  Italian  Ho- 
mer's Batrachomt/omachia,  and  Schiller's  Don 
Carlos.  His  collected  works,  witli  a  sketch  by 
Becchi,  appeared  in  Florence  in  1839-40  (4 
vols. ) .  Consult,  also,  the  biography  bv  Mordani 
(Forli.  1840). 

COSTA  CABRAL,  ko'sta  ka-briil',  Axtonio 
Bebxardo  da.  Count  de  Thomar  (1803-89).  A 
Portuguese  statesman.  He  became  .judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Oporto  and  in  Lisbon,  and  in 
1835  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  at  first  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Radicals,  but  soon  joined  the  Conservative  Party. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lisbon  in  1838 
and  Minister  of  Justice  in  1839.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  aside  the  Constitution  of  1820 
with  its  restrictions  of  the  royal  power,  he 
fomented,  in  1842,  an  insurrection  in  Oporto, 
assumed  control  of  the  army,  established  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  public  schools,  suppressed  the 
universities,  and  so  oppressed  the  people  with 
taxes  that  he  was  driven  from  power  in  1846. 
Onee  more  appointed  Prime  ^linister.  in  1849,  he 
again  played  the  dictator,  to  the  detriment,  espe- 
cially, of  the  State  finances,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign.  The  Queen  refused  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation, and  a  revolution  was  started  against 
him  under  the  leadership  of  Saldanha,  which 
overthrew  his  administration  in  April.  1851. 
He  fled  to  England,  but  returned  the  next  year, 
and  from  1859  to  1861  was  Minister  to  Brazil. 
In  1802  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 


State  and  president  of  the  Superior  Administra- 
tive Court. 

COSTA  RICA,  ko'sta  re'ka  ( Sp.,  rich  coast ) . 
The  most  southern  of  the  Central  American 
States,  bounded  by  Nicaragua  on  the  north,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east,  Colombia  ( Panama ) 
on  the  southeast,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  south- 
west (Map:  Central  America,  E  5).  Its  area, 
after  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  disputes 
with  Nicaragua  and  Colombia,  is  estimated  at 
about  21,500  square  miles.  Lake  Nicaragua  forms 
part  of  the  nortliern  boundary. 

TopoGRAPiiv.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
taken  up  partly  by  the  Talamanca  range  of 
mountains  (a  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  of 
ChiriquI),  which  runs  from  the  southeast  to  the 
northwest  as  far  as  latitude  10°  N.  The  Tala- 
manca is  of  volcanic  origin  and  reaches  in  its 
highest  peaks  an  altitude  of  over  12,700  feet. 
North  of  the  Cartago  higliland  commences  the  sec- 
ond mountain  range,  whidi  extends  in  the  same 
(northwesterly)  direction  to  the  northern  bound- 
aiy  of  the  Republic.  There  are  several  volcanoes 
in  this  range.  Of  them,  however,  but  two — the 
Irazfl  (11,.500  feet)  and  Turrialba  (11,350  feet) 
— show  any  signs  of  activity.  Since  1841,  when 
the  town  of  Cartago  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed, no  serious  eruption  has  occurred.  The  At- 
lantic coast,  which,  according  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  southern  boundary  in  1900,  reaches  only 
to  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Teliri  or  Siesola,  is  generally  low,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Port  Limon,  without  any  inlet.  The 
Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  more  ele- 
vated surface  and  forms  the  two  spacious  gulfs 
of  Nicoya  and  Dulce,  which  are  j)rotected  by 
two  mountainous  peninsulas.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  inlets  in  the  northern  part.  The 
rivers  of  Costa  Rica  are  short,  and,  although 
abundant  in  water,  unnavigable.  Most  of  them 
fiow  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  while  some 
join  the  San  .luan,  wliich  forms  the  eastern  half 
of  the  northern  boundary. 

Geology.  The  interior  highland  region  is 
composed  of  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  in 
places  broken  through  by  ancient  eruptives  and 
overlain  by  more  recent  lava-flows.  Many  dis- 
tricts are  known  to  be  mineralized;  the  deposits 
of  gold  are  especially  important  and  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  foreign  capitalists,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  developing  this  branch  of 
the  mining  industry.  The  eastern  coast  of  Costa 
Rica  is  an  alluvial  plain. 

Climate.  In  regard  to  its  climate,  Costa 
Rica  may  be  divided  into  three  zones.  The  torrid 
zone,  below  3000  feet,  comprising  the  coastlands, 
has  an  average  temperature  ranging  from  72° 
to  82°  F.  The  temperate  zone,  lying  between  3000 
and  7500  feet,  has  the  most  salubrious  climate 
and  a  mean  temperature  ranging  from  57°  to  68°. 
Above  7500  feet  the  temperature  is  much  lower 
and  frosts  are  frequent,  but  snows  rare.  On  the 
tablelands  of  San  .lose,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  to  4000  feet,  the  climate  is  very  agreeable, 
the  temperature  having  a  range  of  only  about  5°, 
the  mean  for  the  year  being  67°.  The  dry  season 
lasts  from  December  to  Jlay,  while  the  months 
of  December.  January,  and  February  are  the 
coldest  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  two  oceans,  winds  blow  almost  continually, 
and  occasion  considerable  discomfort  during  the 
dry  season.     On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Costa 
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Rica  is  liealthful  and  fevers  occur  oiilj'  in  regions 
below  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

Floua  and  Fauna.  The  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal life  are  characteristic  of  Central  America 
generally,  vvliich  forms  a  part  oi  the  Neotropi- 
cal region. 

AuKicuLTURE.  Costa  Rica  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  countiy,  arid  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  cultivation  of  eolTee.  Xotwilhslanding 
the  sparse  population  of  the  country  and  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  agriculture  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the 
constantly  increasing  exports  of  agricultui-al 
products.  This  state  of  afl'airs  is  due  partly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  and  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  larger  jjart  of  the  land  is  held 
by  the  State,  which  rents  or  sells  it  in  small 
tracts  on  very  advantageous  terms,  in  some 
cases  distributing  it  gratuitously,  in  lots  not 
exceeding  500  hectares  (1235  acres).  As  a  result 
of  this  policy  almost  every  inhabitant  of  Costa 
Rica  is  a  landholder.  The  cultivation  of  coffee 
has  been  steadily  increasing  and  will  undoubt- 
edly show  a  greater  growth  in  the  future,  as 
a  result  of  the  law  passed  in  1901  abolishing 
the  export  duty  on  that  article.  According  to 
the  census  of  1892,  there  were  in  Costa  Rica 
8366  cofTee  plantations,  with  an  annual  output  of 
over  38,000,000  pounds.  In  1894.  23,129,000 
pounds  of  coffee  were  exported;  in  1898,  over 
43,000.000  pounds;  in  1901,  over  36,000.000 
pounds.  Xext  to  coffee,  bananas  form  the  most 
important  agricultural  product.  The  develop- 
ment of  banana-growing  has  also  been  ra])id, 
as  seen  from  the  export  figures.  Thus  in 
1881  there  were  exported  only  about  3500 
bunches:  by  1890  the  exports  increased  to  1,034,- 
765  bunches;  while  in  1901  they  amounted  to 
3.870,000  bunches.  Besides  coffee  and  bananas, 
there  are  raised  sugar,  cacao,  rice,  and  corn,  but 
none  of  them  is  exported  to  any  extent.  Stock- 
raising  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  the 
forests  are  exploited  on  a  steadily  increasing 
scale. 

JManufactubes.  Of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments Costa  Rica  has  very  few,  the  largest  being 
the  national  liquor  factory  and  the  national 
foundry  at  San  Jose.  The  country  is  behind  the 
neighboring  States  in  manufacturing. 

Traksport.\tiox  and  Communication.  The 
Isthmian  railway  line  has  been  in  construction 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  1900  only  twenty- 
one  miles  were  lacking  to  connect  Port  Limon  on 
the  Atlantic  with  Tivives  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
where  a  port  is  to  be  constructed.  The  line  is 
being  built  by  an  English  corporation,  and  in 
1900  had  a  total  length  of  137  miles,  reaching 
as  far  as  Alajuela.  A  branch  line  toward  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  also  in  process  of  construction.  The 
telegraph  lines  of  Costa  Rica  have  over  900 
miles  of  wire. 

Commerce.  In  1900  Costa  Rica  o\^Tied  three 
small  merchant  steamers  and  two  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  two  main  ports  are  visited  regularly 
by  eight  lines  of  steamers — American.  Chilean. 
and  European.  The  annual  value  of  the  commerce 
exceeds  $12,400,000.  the  exports  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  imports.  The  exports  for  1900 
(not  including  gold  coin)  amounted  to  .$6,000.- 
000,  of  which  coffee  contributed  $3,800,187: 
bananas.  $1.354.38.'i:  woods.  $382,000;  gold  and 
silver  in  bars,  over  $240,000;  and  hides,  rubl)er, 


skins,  etc.,  the  remainder.  The  imports  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  about  .$6,000,000,  and 
were  distributed  largely  between  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  the 
order  named.  The  im])orts  from  the  United 
States  show  an  increase  from  about  33  ])er  lent. 
in  1896  t<3  over  46  per  cent,  in  1900.  The  imports 
of  the  other  three  countries  show  a  decrease 
during  the  same  period.  The  chief  ports  are 
Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific,  and  Port  Limon  on 
the  Atlantic,  whose  combined  shipiiing  exceeded, 
in  1900,  700,000  tons.  The  annual  imjjorts  of 
merchandise  from  the  United  Suites  into  Costa 
Rica  for  the  period  of  1891-1900  averaged  $1,- 
246,000;  the  exports  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period  averaged 
$2,907,960.  The  United  States  takes  almost  the 
entire  crop  of  bananas  and  a  consideralde  por- 
tion of  the  coffee.  In  1901  the  import  duties 
were  increased  50  per  cent.,  while  the  expait 
duties  on  coffee  and  the  import  <luties  on  m.a- 
chinery  were  abolished.  Considering  the  area 
and  population  of  the  country.  Costa  Rica  com- 
pares favorably  in  its  economic  condition  with 
most  of  the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  comparative  freedom  from  political 
disturbances  and  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions have  attracted  foreign  capital  and  immi- 
gration, factors  which  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Government.  In  its  form  of  government, 
Costa  Rica  is  a  rei^ublic.  It  is  governed  under 
a  constitution  adopted  in  1871;  but  this  was 
not  wholly  in  force  until  1882.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President,  elected  in- 
directly for  four  years,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of 
four  members.  The  Congress  consists  only  of  a 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  elected  indirectly 
for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one  representative 
to  every  8000  inhabitants.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  Republic  is  divided  into  five  prov- 
inces and  two  comarcas.  administered  by  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  President.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  supreme  court,  two  courts  of 
appeals,  a  court  of  cassation,  and  also  provincial 
courts.  Capital  punishment  is  prohibited.  To 
guard  the  public  health,  the  comitry  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  districts,  which  are  in  charge  of 
physicians  paid  by  the  Government.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  compulsory  military  service  in 
time  of  war.  On  a  peace  footing  the  standing 
army  numbers  600  men  and  the  militia  about 
12,000.  The  Government  owns  one  gunboat  and 
one  torpedo-boat. 

Finance.  The  revenue  is  obtained  primarily 
from  customs  and  excise.  The  budget  at  present 
exceeds  $4,000,000.  The  foreign  debt  of  the 
Republic  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  non- 
payment of  interest,  and  tlie  Government  has 
repeatedly  gone  into  default.  By  the  terms  of 
the  latest  arrangement  with  the  creditors  in 
1897  the  Government  obtained  a  reduction  of 
interest  and  agreed  to  pay  up  tlie  debt  at  the 
rate  of  £10.000  ($.50,000)  per  annum,  beginning 
in  1917.  In  1901  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
$10,129,600:  the  internal  debt  in  1900  was  $3.- 
215.973.  The  metric  system  is  legally  established 
in  the  country,  but  Spanish  weights  and  measures 
are  generally  used. 

Bank.s.  The  two  banks  of  Costa  Rica  have  a 
combined  capital  of  about  $3,200,000.  In  1900 
there  were  3.000,000  paper  pesos  in  circulation, 
exchangeable  for  gold.    The  metallic  monev  of  the 
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country  then  amounted  to  0.000,000  eolones.  five- 
sixths  being  gold,  the  rest  being  silver  coin  of 
tlie  Kepublie.  In  that  year  a  new  coinage  was 
put  in  circulation,  based  on  an  act  passed  in  1896, 
adopting  a  gold  standard  at  26''!4  to  1,  and  mak- 
ing the  colon  (worth  .$0.4ti,5)  the  monetary  unit. 
Under  this  law  all  debts  contracted  in  national 
money  are  payable  in  the  new  coin,  on  the  basis 
of  1  colon  to  a  silver  peso.  Foreign  silver  is  not 
legal. 

PoPULVTiox.  The  population  of  Costa  Eica, 
as  given  Ijy  the  census  of  1892,  was  243.205,  but 
the  actual  population,  including  about  4000 
aborigines,  was  supposed  to  be  over  260.000.  In 
]8!i!l  it  was  estimated  at  310,000.  The  foreign 
population  exceeds  6000.  and  consists  mostly  of 
immigrants  from  Spain  and  Germany.  The  na- 
tives are  in  the  main  descendants  of  Spanish 
colonists  from  Galicia.  and  by  their  industry  and 
peaceful  disposition  present  a  favorable  contrast 
to  their  neighbors  in  South  and  Central  America. 
The  capital  is  San  .Jose  (q.v.). 

Costa  Rica  leads  the  Central  American  States 
in  education.  Public  instruction  is  free  and  is 
enforced.  There  are  several  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  three  important  public 
libraries.  The  majority  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, are  illiterate.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  recognized  and  sujiported  by  the  State,  but 
other  religions  are  tolerated. 

History.  Costa  Eica  w.is  first  visited,  and 
probably  named,  by  Columbus  in  1502.  and  set- 
tled permanently  about  1530.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  Audiencia  and  Captain-Gcneralcy  of 
Guatemala  till  1S21.  With  other  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  Costa  Rica  was  a  part  of  Mexico 
till  1823,  when  the  proclamation  of  a  Mexican 
republic  caused  them  to  withdraw  from  a  con- 
nection which  had  always  been  distasteful  and 
which  in  effect  had  been  merely  nominal.  A 
federal  republic  of  the  seceding  States  was  first 
tried.  It  lasted  until  1839.  but  it.s  authority 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  Costa 
Eicans.  who  busied  themselves  ^\■ith  commerce 
and  took  little  interest  in  public  matters.  Af- 
fairs remained  in  an  unsettled  condition,  how- 
ever, and  Costa  Eica's  exact  status  was  not 
definitely  determined  until  1848,  when  she  suc- 
cessfully declared  herself  an  independent  repub- 
lic. In  1856  Costa  Eica  was  involved  in  war 
against  the  filibuster  William  Walker  (q.v.). 
The  country  has  been  freer  from  revolution  than 
its  neighbors.  The  present  Constitution  dates 
from  1871.  In  1897  Costa  Eica  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  short-lived  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  established  in  1895  by  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon defense  and  the  harmonious  adjustment 
of  foreign  relations.  Within  the  last  half-dozen 
years  nothing  more  serious  than  boundary  dis- 
putes has  disturbed  the  Government  of  Costa 
Eica.  The  most  important  of  these,  with 
Colombia,  was  adjusted  in  1900,  in  favor  of 
Costa  Eica.  Besides  the  general  works  on  Cen- 
tral America,  of  which  Squier,  l?tates  of  Central 
'America  (Xew  York.  1858).  is  the  best,  and 
Bancroft,  f'entriil  America,  vol.  iii.  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1890),  is  the  most  copious,  consult  the 
English  translation  of  Calvo,  Republic  of  Costa 
Eica  (Chicago.  1890K  This  is  a  popular  and 
patriotic  work,  authorized  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Government,  and  gives  the  version  of  political 


and  commercial  events  most  acceptable  to  the 
men  in  power  in  1890. 

Consult:  Barrantes,  Geografia  de  Costa  Rica 
(Barcelona,  1892)  :  Villafranca,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Hem  of  Amcricait  Republics :  The  Land,  Its  Re- 
sources and  Its  People  (Xew  York,  1895)  ; 
Church,  '"Costa  Rica,"  in  Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  X.  (London,  1897)  ;'  BioUey,  Costa  Rica  and 
Her  Future  (Washington,  1889)  ;  Schroeder,  Cos- 
ta Rica  t<tate  Immigration   (San  Jose,  1894). 

COSTE,  kost,  Jean  Victor  (1807-73).  A 
French  naturalist,  noted  for  researches  in  em- 
bryology and  for  efforts  toward  the  cultivation 
of  fishes  in  his  country.  In  1841  he  became 
professor  of  embryogeny  at  the  College  de  France. 
Mainly  through  his  influence.  600,000  salmon  and 
trout  were  placed  in  the  Ehone.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  river  and 
coast  fisheries.  He  published  Embryogcnie  com- 
parce  (1837)  ;  Instructions  pratiques  sur  la  pis- 
ciculture (1853)  ;  and  Voyage  d'cxploration  sur 
le  littoral  Je  la  France  et  de  I'ltalie  (1855). 

COSTEANING  (kos-ten'Ing)  DITCH  (from 
costean,  from  Corn,  cothas,  dropped  -f-  stean, 
tin,  Welsh  ystaen,  Gael,  staoin,  Manx  stainny, 
Lat.  stannum,  tin).  A  ditch  dug  with  the  object 
of  encountering  the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  de- 
posit, the  presence  of  which  is  suspected.  Some- 
limes  a  series  of  ditches  is  dug  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  outcrop. 

COSTEL'LO,  LoLTis.v  Stuakt  (1799-1870). 
An  English  author  and  miniature  painter.  For 
a  time  she  occupied  herself  entirely  with  paint- 
ing, but  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Scott 
and  iloore,  she  adopted  literature  as  her  pro- 
fession and  produced  many  works  which  attained 
popularity.  Some  of  them  are:  Songs  of  a 
Stranger  (1825)  ;  The  Maid  of  the  Cypress  Isle 
and  Olher  Poems  ( 1815)  ;  Specimens  of  the  Early 
Poetry  of  France  (1835)  ;  A  Summer  Among  the 
Bocages  and  Tines  (1840)  ;  and  a  number  of 
semi-historical  novels,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent are:  Memoirs  of  Mary,  the  Young  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  (1853),  and  Memoirs  of  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Brittany   (1855). 

COSTER,  kos'ter,  Laurens  Janszoon.  A  na- 
tive of  Haarlem,  Holland,  reputed  inventor  of 
printing  (about  1440) .  He  is  said  to  have  printed 
sentences  from  beech-bark  blocks,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  suitable'  ink,  and  to  have  substituted 
types  of  lead  and  later  of  pewter  for  beech-wood. 
As  he  is  alleged  to  have  endeavored  to  counterfeit 
manuscript,  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in 
secret,  but  to  have  taken  apprentices,  one  of 
whom,  Johann  Gansfleisch,  a  member  of  the 
Gutenberg  family,  is  said  on  Coster's  death  to 
have  stolen  types  and  matrices  and  fled  to  Mainz, 
where  he  might  have  revealed  the  secret  to  Guten- 
berg (q.v.).  Coster's  claim,  vigorously  main- 
tained by  many  Dutch  scholars,  was  disproved 
by  Van  der  Linde  (1870),  who  showed  that 
Coster  was  a  tallow-chandler  and  tavern-keeper, 
that  he  was  confused  with  Laurens  Janszoon,  a 
wine  -  merchant  and  town  ofticer,  and  that  the 
claim  for  him  as  inventor  was  first  made  by 
Gerrit  Thomaszoon  in  1550.  Consult  ilorley, 
English  Writers,  vol.  vi.    (London,  1890). 

COSTER,  Samuel.    See  Kosteb,  Samuel. 

COS'TIGAN,  Captain.  A  retired  shabby- 
genteel  Irish  ofl^cer  in  Tliackeray's  Pendennis, 
whose  sense  of  family  dignity  is  second  only  to 
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his  aflfcction  for  whisky,  lie  is  tlie  f.ather  of 
'the  Fotheriugay.' 

COSTIGAN,  Emily.  'Tlie  Fotlieiingay,'  in 
Tliackfiay's  rcndcniiis.  She  is  the  caily  swoet- 
licait  of  Arthur  Peiidennis,  who  is  rescued  from 
marriage  with  her  only  by  the  prompt  action 
of  his  worldly-wise  old  uncle,  the  Majnr,  "ably 
seconded  by  Foker. 

COSTIGAN,  JoUxN  (1835—).  A  Canadian 
statesman.  He  was  boni  at  Saint  Nicholas, 
Quebec  Province;  was  educated  at  Saint  Anne's 
College,  and  subsequently  became  a  judge  of  the 
inferior  common  plea.s  court.  He  sat  for  Vic- 
toria' in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  from 
1801  to  1800,  and  after  the  union  of  ISO"  was 
elected  by  the  same  constituency  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber. In  1882-92  he  was  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  from  1892  to  1894  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  afterwards  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

COST'MAKY  (from  cost,  Lat.  coslitm,  an 
Oriental  aromatic  plant,  from  Gk.  ^iirrof,  Lostos, 
spice-root  +  -riiary,  Fr.  murine,  Lat.  "iori;u(.sM)er- 
taining  to  the  sea,  from  mare,  sea,  but  confused 
by  popular  etymologj'  with  Mary).  The  rayless 
form  of  Chrysanthemum  balsamita,  a  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  a 
native  of  western  Asia,  long  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the  leaves.  The 
root-leaves  are  ovate,  of  a  graj'ish  color,  on  long 
footstalks;  the  stem  is  two  to  three  feet  high:  it 
has  small  heads  of  flowers  in  loose  corymbs,  deep 
yellow. 

COSTS  (from  cost,  OF.  eoster,  coustcr,  Fr. 
coitter,  ML.  costare,  to  cost,  from  Lat.  conntare, 
to  cost,  stand  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
stare,  Gk.  l<JTdvai,]iistaiiai,  Skt.  stiu'i,  to  stand). 
In  a  litigated  case,  the  sum  of  money  which  the 
successful  party  is  allowed  to  recover  from  his 
opponent,  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  litigation.  In  actions  at  com- 
mon law,  costs  are  the  creation  of  statute;  but 
in  equity  and  admiralty  suits  they  are  fixed 
by  the  court,  except  where  this  power  has  been 
taken  away  or  modified  by  legislation.  Even  in 
common-law  actions,  discretion  is  often  vested 
in  the  court  to  grant  an  allowance  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  costs; 
and  in  some  jurisdictions  paupers  and  seamen 
may  be  relieved  from  costs  altogether. 

Costs  are  either:  (a)  interlocutory,  that  is, 
such  as  are  awarded  upon  motions  or  simiUxr 
proceedings  during  the  pendency  of  the  action ; 
or  (b)  final,  that  is,  such  as  follow  upon  the 
determination  of  the  action.  LTpon  the  decision 
of  a  motion,  or  upon  a  judgment  on  appeal  re- 
versing the  judgment  appealed  from  and  awarding 
a  new  trial,  costs  are  often  ordered  to  abide  the 
event.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  final  judgment 
is  in  favor  of  the  party  who  succeeded  on  the 
motion  or  appeal,  he  gets  his  costs  of  those  pro- 
ceedings,  otherwise   he  loses   them. 

The  taxation  of  costs  is  the  official  adjustment, 
on  notice,  of  the  various  items  to  which  the 
.successful  party  is  entitled.  For  details  relating 
to  costs,  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Practice. 

COSTUME  (Fr.  eostiime,  IML.  eosfitma,  cos- 
tume, from  Lat.  eonsuetudo,  custom,  from  con- 
siieseere.  inchoative  of  consuere,  to  be  accustomed, 
from   com-,  together  +  s«ere,   to  be   accustomed. 


probably  connected  with  siius,  own).  Both  dress 
and  costume  arc  concerned  with  what  men 
and  women  have  worn,  in  all  epochs  and  under 
civilizations  of  all  degrees;  but  dress  (q.v.) 
deals  with  preserving  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body,  or  protecting  it  from  the  sun  or  from 
rain,  and  with  the  requirements  of  that  con- 
ventional jnopriety  which  varies  so  mudi  in  dif- 
ferent lands  and  with  dill'erent  conditions;  while 
costume  has  to  do  with  appliances  used  to  give 
to  the  person  stateliness  or  grace,  or  an  elicctive 
show  of  forms  and  colors,  as  well  as  with  the 
strictly  regulated  ceremonial  dress  assumed  by 
dignitaries  or  olhcials;  but  the  description  of 
these  exceptional  forms  of  costume  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  this  article.  See  e.g.  Cohonet;  Ckown; 
and  the  article  on  various  forms  of  knighthood. 

Costume,  as  a  matter  of  display,  or  at  least 
of  decorative  effect,  consists  partly  in  the  use 
of  textile  fabrics  which  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, or  substitutes  for  tliem  made  of  bark  or 
leather,  and  decorated  bj-  printing  or  stamping; 
partly  in  the  shaping  and  adjusting  of  the  gar- 
ments made  of  these  decorative  stutl's.  Cognate 
subjects  are  the  arrangements  of  jewels  attached 
to  the  dress  or  hung  ujion  the  body,  and  the  care 
of  the  hair,  skin,  and  beard.  See  Jewelry; 
Hair-Dressixu;  Hair-Powder;  etc. 

Ta  judge  from  the  artistic  remains  of  ancient 
Egj-pt  and  Assyria,  the  use  of  rich  stufl's  was 
the  primary  thought  of  the  Egj-ptians,  who 
sought  to  be  splendid  in  appearance.  Beauty  of 
material  and  of  pattern  at  least  held  an  even 
place  in  their  minds  with  jewelry.  Thus,  from 
the  earliest  era  laiown  to  us  by  the  painted 
monuments  down  to  a  period  later  than  the 
^Macedonian  conquest,  the  little-changing  adorn- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  ofiicial  or  Court  lady  was 
something  very  magnificent  indeed,  in  the  way 
of  broad  necklaces  made  up  apparently  of  ring 
within  ring  of  carved  gems,  mounted  in  gold  with 
exquisite  handling  and  taste,  and  covering  the 
shoulders  and  the  junction  of  the  throat  with 
the  breast,  as  completely  as  the  steel  gorget  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  full  significance  of 
these  collars  is  not  entirely  certain.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  cases  the  jewelry  was  sewn  upon  a 
collar-shaped  piece  of  stuff,  which  has  fallen 
away  from  those  jewels  which  are  found  in 
the  ancient  tombs.  Armlets  worn  on  the  upper 
arm  and  also  on  the  wrist,  like  the  modern  brace- 
let, are  as  common  as  the  necklaces,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  a  jeweled  girdle  as  rich  and 
as  broad  as  the  combination  of  necklaces,  al- 
though this,  being  worn,  as  the  necklaces  are, 
directly  upon  the  skin,  is  only  in  part  seen, 
being  often  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  skirt, 
which  is  sometimes  secured  to  the  belt  and  falls 
below  it.  The  stuffs  themselves  are  found  of 
still  greater  splendor  in  the  representations  of 
upholstered  furniture;  but  this  appears  to  be 
in  ])art  because  a  larger  surface  could  be  pre- 
sented there  than  in  the  garment  worn  by  man 
or  woman.  The  patterns  are  so  similar  to  the 
earlier  painted  designs  of  the  tomb  interiors  that 
there  becomes  e^■ident  a  close  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  Egyptian  designer  between  one  sur- 
face and  another,  the  beautifying  of  which  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  color.  Tliere  are.  however, 
stuffs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  usually  of  linen,  which  have  been  found 
in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  in  the 
tombs,  and  many  of  these  are  of  the  most  ex- 
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(liiisite  beauty,  equaling  in  the  perfect  intelli- 
gence of  the  design  adapted  to  textile  fabrics 
the  iinest  work  of  tlie  Byzantines  or  Persians  two 
thousand  years  later.  In  the  warm  climate  of 
Egypt  the  clothes  even  of  persons  of  rank  were 
very  slight,  and  rather  for  ceremonial  purposes 
than  for  utility.  In  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to\\ard  cohering  the  whole  person  with  what 
seem  to  be  heavj"  draperies,  whereas  in  the 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs  the  lines  of  the  body  are 
often  made  visible  through  the  opening  which 
represents  the  outer  garments,  suggesting  either 
a  partly  transparent  material  or  at  least  a 
material  so  little  adjusted  to  the  person  and 
so  slight  thai  the  body  itself  was  never  for- 
gotten. The  monuments  of  tlie  Assyrian  tombs, 
on  the  contrary,  show  wrappings  apparentlj- 
opaque  and  stiff.  It  is  evident,  however,'  that 
embroidery  was  much  used;  for  parts  of  the  gar- 
ments, as  of  a  king,  are  sculptured  in  low  relief 
upon  relief,  and  in  a  way  which  resembles  closely 
the  representation  of  the  embroideries  upon 
priestly  robes  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Italian 
Kenaissance.  As  for  jewelry,  it  was  as  rich  and 
splendid  in  Assyria  as  in  Egypt,  though  the 
forms  difl'er. 

Among  the  jieoples  of  western  Asia  even  par- 
tial nudity  was  considered  dishonorable,  or  at 
least  the  badge  of  inferiority.  Accordingly,  the 
heavy  garments  shown  in  the  works  of  art  of 
Mesopotamia  are  easy  of  explanation,  for  where 
only  slaves  are  wholly  or  partially  naked,  the 
tendency  is  strong  toward  the  association  of 
high  rank  with  complete  clothing.  But  then 
another  tendency  appears,  that  of  making  the 
garments  of  plainer  stuH'  when  the  body  is  cov- 
ered by  them  from  shoulders  to  ankles,  and  using 
the  richer  stuffs,  as  above  explained,  for  borders 
and  the  like.  The  Eg^-ptian,  with  body,  arms, 
and  feet  bai'e.  might  make  his  kilt  of  the  most 
splendid  piece  of  weaving  obtainable,  but  the 
Assyrian,  using  yards  of  material  for  his  gar- 
ment, would  naturally  employ  a  simpler  stuff: 
not  to  avoid  expense,  but  because  people  of  such 
refined  taste  as  those  of  Mesopotamia  would 
shun  the  use  of  large  surfaces,  of  uniform  pat- 
terns, or  the  contrast,  side  by  side,  of  differing 
patterns,  of  about  equal  size  and  brilliancy. 

This  tendency  is  not  maintained,  however,  in 
that  other  ancient  civilization  in  a  sense  equal 
in  antiquity  as  in  importance  to  the  civilization 
of  western  Asia.  The  Chinese,  from  the  oldest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  have 
been  among  the  greatest  artists  in  textile  fabrics, 
as  in  other  industrial  arts,  and  history  does  not 
tell  us  of  the  time  when  the  population,  whether 
of  true  Chinese  origin  or  of  conquering  Tatar 
dwasties  and  their  followers,  have  not  been  more 
and  more  clothed  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and 
station.  Porters  may  go  bare-legged  and  bare- 
armed,  and,  ill  warm  weather,  with  the  body 
naked  above  the  belt,  but  as  one  ascends  in  the 
orders  of  rank,  the  clothing  becomes  more  and 
more  complete.  This  tendency  is  not.  however, 
accompanied  by  any  objection  to  brilliant  and 
rich  stuffs.  The  more  abundant  the  means  of 
the  wearer,  the  richer  his  costume — that  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule  fiom  all  time :  and  this  is 
partly  explained  by  the  beauty  of  the  floral  and 
foliated  designs.  Embroidery,  too,  is  used  to 
heighten  and  complete  the  splendid  weaves,  and 
at  least  from  the  tenth  centun-  of  our  era  until 


the  present  day,  the  most  magnificent  stuffs  in 
texture  and  in  color  are  those  used  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  On  the  other  hand, 
personal  jewelry,  that  which  is  worn  apart  from 
the  garments,  is  not  very  rich  nor  very  costly, 
though  it  may  be  effective.  Strings  of  pearls  are 
known,  and  many  stones  that  we,  in  the  West, 
ignorantly  despise  liecause  they  are  inexpensive, 
are  made  much  of  by  the  Chinese,  who  will  use 
a  rough  turquoise,  a  piece  of  veined  or  spotted 
agate,  or  even  a  beautiful  piece  of  glass  acci- 
dentally rich  in  its  veining  and  cut  deliberately 
from  the  vessel  to  which  it  belonged — setting 
them  in  bronze  or  silver-gilt,  and  making  a  very 
decorative  clasp,  or  buckle,  or  pommel  of  a 
sword-hilt.  Ciiinese  costume  should  be  most 
carefully  studied,  because  it  has  been  maintained 
in  its  traditional  character  even  to  our  own 
time.  The  blue  cotton  blouse  of  the  working 
man,  and  the  gaiTnent  of  delicate  blue  and  gold 
silk,  woven  in  very  elaborate  patterns  expressly 
for  this  garment,  with  gold  or  gilt  buttons 
spherical  in  shape  and  working  in  loops,  are 
mainly  the  same  garments  as  those  of  a  century 
ago. 

The  people  of  India  are  even  more  divided 
among  themselves  in  details  of  costume  than  are 
the  people  of  Europe.  The  general  character 
of  the  different  races,  north  and  south,  leads 
toward  a  great  distinction  between  classes  of 
the  population.  The  simple  piece  of  stuff",  four 
feet  wide  by  thrice  as  long,  worn  by  the  women, 
is  most  gracefully  draped  about  the  shoulders 
and  breast;  in  very  recent  times  it  is  often  a 
piece  made  in  Europe  of  three  large  handkerchiefs, 
with  their  several  borders  complete.  This  is  worn 
over  a  petticoat;  arms  and  legs  are  bare,  and 
the  feet,  except  for  occasional  use  of  sandals;  but 
the  dark  skin  is  barred  and  spotted  with  many 
and  large  jewels.  Necklaces,  broad  armlets  and 
wristlets,  rings  for  toes  and  fingers,  earrings,  and 
nose-rings,  are  all  made  of  silver  wire  for  the 
l)oorer  women,  who  often  put  their  whole  savings 
into  these  adornments.  The  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  very  warm  summer  climate,  and  in  the  south 
for  a  wholly  tropical  year,  has  caused  the  making 
of  muslins  of  a  fineness  and  perfection  of  weave 
never  approached  in  Europe,  though  these  native 
manufactures  have  been  destroyed  by  the  com- 
petition of  British  cottons.  A  few  of  the  native 
princes  alone  encourage  the  making  of  these 
exquisite  weaves.  Besides  these  there  are  figured 
cottons  of  such  perfect  make  and  so  beautiful  in 
design  that  they  are  worn  even  by  princes,  as 
if  of  equal  importance  with  silk.  The  gold-flow- 
ered and  silver-flowered  textiles  of  silk  and 
cotton,  or  even  of  fine  cotton  alone,  are  famous 
in  Europe,  under  the  name  kinkab  or  kincob. 
The  costume  of  India  in  general  is  mainly  an 
affair  of  beautiful  stuft's,  very  little  shaped  to 
the  body,  and  usually  worn  loosely,  and  of  jewels 
in  great  abundance. 

Among  the  people  of  the  tropical  islands,  the 
Malays,  and  the  black  and  brown  inhabitants  of 
Polviiesia,  the  art  of  weaving  has  never  reached 
sufficient  perfection  to  allow  the  stuffs  to  be 
sought  for  their  own  sake.  Very  beautiful  pat- 
terns are  printed  upon  cotton  by  the  women  of 
the  larger  islands,  wood  blocks  being  used  for 
the  purpose  in  a  way  almost  exactly  like  that 
employed  in  the  printing  of  paper  hangings 
among  the  Western  nations :  hut  these  stuffs, 
however  attractive  to  our  eyes,  however  superior 
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in  dcsifjii,  are  yet  inexpensive — they  could  be 
l>rodu(ed  by  any  one  wlio  has  a  little  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  hands,  and  are,  therefore,  not  a 
l)art  of  ceremonial  or  decorative  costume.  A 
few  very  boautiful  weaves  exist,  as  in  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  and  especially  in  Xew  Zealand,  but 
still  they  are  not  of  rare  material,  nor  is  the 
elaboration  of  the  design  very  great.  The 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals  which  is  great 
among  the  Indians  of  the  continent  is  much 
smaller  among  the  islanders,  and  so  it  happens 
that  personal  jewelry  also  is  but  little  sought 
for  by  the  chiefs.  The  result  of  all  this  is  seen 
in  the  simple  and  tasteful  use  of  natural  pro- 
<luctions.  brilliant  flowers,  and  richly  colored 
fruits  and  seeds,  which,  strung  as  necklaces  or 
worn  as  pendants,  have  especial  significance  and 
are  attached  each  in  its  way  to  tlic  traditional 
ceremonies  of  these  curiously  civilized  peoples. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  race  which  of  all 
peoples  has  had  the  most  influence  over  modern 
intellectual  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  Greeks 
of  antiquitj'  limited  their  desires  in  the  wa}'  of 
textile  fabrics  to  very  simple  patterns,  as  of 
stars  or  round  spots  arranged  in  a  seme  over  all 
the  surface  of  a  stufl',  and  in  somewhat  more 
elaborate  patterns  of  zigzags  and  frieze  in  the 
borders.  Their  costume,  including  their  jewelry, 
was,  in  fact.  niar]<ed  throughout  by  extreme  sim- 
plicity, which  increases  as  our  studies  bring  us 
to  a  later  time.  The  statues  discovered  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  since  188.3  are  certainly  of 
the  century  before  the  Persian  invasion  of  B.C. 
480.  They  show  a  number  of  garments,  certainly 
as  many  as  three,  worn  one  over  the  other  by 
the  priestesses  represented  in  the  statue :  and 
each  of  these  garments  is  made  of  a  difl'erent 
stuff,  all  the  stufTs,  or  all  but  the  craped  under- 
shirt (the  chiton  of  later  dress),  covered  with 
elaborate  patterns  in  several  colors.  There  is 
nowhere  a  more  interesting  study  of  brilliant 
coloring  in  costume  than  were  these  statues  when 
first  discovered,  and,  fortunately,  the  finest  of 
them  have  been  reproduced  in  water-color  paint- 
ing, and  these  water-colors  often  multiplied  in 
chromolithography,  and  published  by  the  archae- 
ological societies.  It  is  clear  that,  immediately 
after  the  Persian  War,  during  the  period  of  the 
Athenian  hegemony  in  Greece,  beginning  with  B.C. 
477,  the  use  of  these'  striped  and  spotted  stuffs 
becomes  much  less  common,  at  least  in  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and  the  use  of  plain  mate- 
rials, white,  bordered  with  stripes,  or  of  one 
rather  subdued  color  perhaps  striped  at  the  edge, 
becomes  the  rule.  Tliose  admirable  bronze  stat- 
ues which  were  discovered  in  the  famous  villa 
at  Herculaneum  and  now  stand  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples  (the  Room  of  the  Greater  Bronzes), 
show  perfectly  well — better  th.an  any  bas-reliefs, 
however  elaborately  detailed — the  true  Greek 
sense  of  what  was  beauty  in  costume.  The  long 
chiton,  which,  left  ungirdled.  would  sweep  the 
floor,  is  belted  up  so  far  as  to  allow  a  foot  or 
inore  of  its  length  to  hang  over  the  girdle  out- 
side of  the  skirt  or  lower  part,  forming  a  sort 
of  pocket,  known  as  the  Icolpos.  Outside  of  this 
is  seen  hanging  what  looks  like  a  cape,  and  which 
generally  reaches  just  the  line  of  the  girdle,  or 
may  fall  a  little  below  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  cape  nor  a  separate  garment  at  all:  it  is  the 
reverse  or  turning  over  of  the  chiton  at  the  top. 
Of  the  chiton  there  were  several  forms.  The 
earliest  was  not  sewn  at  all.  and  therefore  left 


the  right  side,  tliigli  and  leg,  exposed  on  the 
slightest  movement.  A  later  form  was  a  sewii- 
up  cylinder,  a  long  shirt  in  the  modern  sense. 
The  .stately  maidens  of  tlie  reliefs  and  the  vase 
paintings  often  wear  one  of  these  two  forms  of 
cliiton,  and  notliing  else.  To  sxich  a  dress,  even 
on  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  tliere  is  notliing 
to  be  added,  e.xcept  perhaps  a  more  splendid 
brooch  on  the  shoulder,  a  broader  and  more 
brightly  colored  border  to  the  chiton,  perhaps  an 
armlet,  perliaps  richer  and  more  glittering  ear- 
rings. Splendor  in  the  more  modern  sense  was 
hardly  desired,  and  beauty  was  shown  in  the 
perfect  taste  with  whicli  these  simple  ajipliances 
were  disposed.  Other  garments,  however,  are 
seen  in  tlie  sculptures  and  vase  paintings:  the 
Uiniation  and  a  variety  of  it,  the  clilaniys.  were 
square  or  oblong  pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  draped 
about  the  left  shoulder  and  covering  the  body 
more  or  less  as  it  might  be  adjusted:  it  was 
held  sometimes  by  brooches.  Statues  show  a 
gjirment  arranged  nearly  as  the  Scotch  plaid  is, 
at  times  folded  long  and  narrow,  falling  over 
one  shoulder  and  passing  amund  the  waist;  and 
this  is  thought  to  be  a  long  and  narrow  himation. 
It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  these  garments 
from  the  epihlematu.  The  essential  fact  is  that 
tlie  Greeks,  both  women  and  men,  wore  a  long 
shirt  and  a  loose,  square  shawl  over  it,  and 
nothing  else  on  body  or  limbs. 

The  Etruscans,  a  people  as  devoid  of  refined 
taste  as  the  Greeks  were  remarkable  for  it.  bold 
and  dashing  designers  of  the  coarser  and  more 
thoughtless  kind,  were  still  not  more  elaborately 
clothed  than  the  Greeks.  The  later  Etruscan 
work  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  that 
Italian  work  of  the  centuries  during  which  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  early  Empire  controlled 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  introduced  insensibly 
its  own  strongly  Hellenic  tendencies  into  the 
arts  of  the  subject  coiuitries.  The  eti'ect  of  this 
on  the  art  of  northern  Italy  was  altogether  for- 
tunate, except  in  so  far  as  the  lover  of  strongly 
accentuated  national  peculiarities  found  reason 
to  regret  their  partial  disappearance.  The 
terra-cotta  sarcophagi,  with  high  reliefs  and  with 
what  are  almost  statues  wrought  upon  the 
covers;  the  bronze  statues  and  groups,  the 
jewelry  of  the  foiirth  century  B.C.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing epoch,  are  almost  Greek  in  their  charm, 
while  preserving  a  certain  attractive  local  color. 
It  is  probably  because  of  this  constantly  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  Grecian  artistic  sense  upon 
all  the  nations  of  Italy  that  the  Roman  dress 
from  the  earliest  times  kno%\ii  to  us  remains 
Greek  in  its  simplicity,  although  ver>'  different 
in  form.  The  tofia  and  its  relations  to  the  outer 
cloak  of  the  Greeks  is  discussed  under  Dkess. 
Here  there  must  be  some  mention  of  the  different 
ways  of  wearing  it.  some  of  which  were  connected 
with  ceremonial  occasions.  Thus,  when  a  statue 
or  a  bas-relief  shows  a  Roman  draped  in  a  large 
and  elaborately  folded  toga,  one  fold  of  which  is 
brought  over  the  he.ad.  he  is  assumed  by  modern 
students  to  be  a  person  who  is  performing  a 
sacrifice.  The  toga,  as  ordinarily  worn,  showed 
the  tunica  in  front,  from  the  throat  nearly  to 
the  waist,  but  the  long  end  could  be  thrown  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  cover  the  tunica  en- 
tirely, and  in  this  way  the  toga  would  cover  the 
whole  person,  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  Here, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  good  taste  dictated  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  effect,  except   in  the  mere 
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arrangement  and  carct'ul  disposition  of  the  folds. 
Tlicre  was  no  otiier  garment  of  the  men  while 
in  the  city  whicli  in  any  way  concerned  their 
appearance,  as  the  only  leg-coverings  known 
were  bandages  or  wrappers,  not  unlike  those 
worn  to-day  by  the  ]>easantry  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  On  the  otiicr  liand,  the  iot/a  prie- 
iextn,  which  was  worn  by  certain  ollicials,  and 
even  by  some  priests,  had  a  'purple,'  that  is  a 
dark  crimson  border,  and  the  irabea  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  cloak  with  still  more  elabo- 
rate stripes,  including  perhaps  one  made  entirely 
of  red  clotli,  which  generals  were  allowed  to  wear 
on  the  day  of  their  triumph.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  tliis  last  usage  the  military 
cloak  of  red  was  worn  during  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, that  being  the  one  occasion  wlien  the 
soldiers  of  tlie  Republic  were  allowed  to  appear 
within  the  walls  with  their  arms  and  military 
trappings.  The  women  were  dressed  as  simply 
as  the  men,  wearing  over  the  tunica  merely  a 
garment  called  the  stola,  wliieh  replaces  for  them 
tlie  toga  of  the  men.  and  when  the  woman  of 
rank  went  abroad,  usually  in  a  litter,  a  shawl- 
like garment  called  the  palUi  miglit  also  be  added. 
That  which  makes  the  peculiar  statcliness  of  the 
dress  seen  in  female  statues  of  the  early  Empire 
is  the  contrast  of  the  folds  of  the  long  tunica, 
reacliing  the  floor,  nearly  covering  the  feet,  and 
forming  a  strongly  marked  base,  as  it  were,  for 
the  whole  figure,  while  the  more  loosely  folded 
stola  above  it  seems  to  reinforce  the  lines  of  the 
undergarment.  A  veil  of  more  or  less  tliin  and 
floating  material  covered  the  head,  and  could  be 
brought  around  to  the  front  to  hide  the  face  at 
pleasure.  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
tliat  the  idea  of  beauty  in  dress  was  simply  uni- 
form whiteness  and  many  skillfully  contrived 
folds;  the  whiteness  was  kept  up  by  the  use  for 
woolen  garments  of  the  most  elaborate  system 
of  cleansing  applied  by  the  /'»?/o(ies,  or  cleansers, 
and.  for  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  highly  trained 
experts — body  servants  who  knew  their  business 
— were  employed.  It  is  evident  how  great  an 
effect  these  peculiarities  of  dress  had  upon  the 
art  of  sculpture. 

In  all  the  above  discussion  of  costume,  one 
thing  is  very  noticeable — the  absence  of  anything 
like  tailoring,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  Chi- 
ne.se.  The  clothes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
like  those  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
always  approximated  to  the  ideal  of  an  uncut, 
nnsewed,  unaltered  piece  of  textile  fabric:  square 
or  oblong,  as  in  the  himation,  chlamys,  s.agnra,  or 
paludamentuni ;  semicircular  or  semi-oval  in 
sliape,  or  ap])roximately  so,  as  in  the  toga,  or 
simply  sewn  doOTi  one  side  so  as  to  make  a 
tubular  garment  of  one  piece  of  stuff,  as  in  the 
later  chiton,  and  in  the  tunica.  A  curious  re- 
production of  this  characteristic  of  ancient  cos- 
tume exists  among  the  wilder  Arabs,  the  Bedou- 
ins of  the  desert,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  up- 
lands. They  wear  a  shirt,  indeed,  and  this  is 
of  thicker  stufl",  and  covers  the  body  more  com- 
pletely than  what  we  know  by  that  name,  but 
apart  from  this  their  covering  is  almost  wholly 
a  matter  of  unaltered  or  scarcely  altered  pieces 
of  woolen.  Perhaps  two  breadths  of  the  narrower 
stuflT  are  sewn  together  to  make  the  liaicl-,  or.  as 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  a  square  of  striped  woolen 
stufl'  is  caught  up  in  the  middle  of  one  side  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  hood,  as  in  the  humous;  or,  as 
in  the  a6a  or  alaijeh,  the  square  of  stuff  may 


have  its  two  outer  edges  folded  over  toward  the 
middle,  so  that  the  two  edges  meet  or  nearly 
meet,  and  then  two  openings  are  made  in  tlie 
two  outer  folds  where  tlie  stuff  is  actually 
creased,  which  serve  as  armholes,  so  that  the 
square  blanket  resembles  an  overcoat.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  absolutely  no  fitting  of  the  piece 
of  stuff'  to  the  body.  It  is  a  heavy  woolen 
blanket,  which  is  adapted  more  or  less  to  the 
shoulders  so  as  not  to  slip  off,  but  is  not  other- 
wise altered  in  any  way,  and  miglrt  cover  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  a  person  of  any  stature.  What 
is  curious  about  this  costume  is  the  enormously 
heavy  woolen  dress  worn  in  the  desert  and  under 
tlie  semi-tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  tliat  nothing 
but  a  heavy  material  is  expected  to  keep  oH'  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  the  burning  wind  of  the 
desert;  and  therefore  a  man  who  wears  only  the 
long  shirt,  and  has  the  legs  and  feet,  arms  and 
neck  absolutely  naked,  will  pile  two  or  three 
of  these  heavy  woolen  things  upon  his  shoulders 
and  head.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  only  decoration  sought  for  is  in  the  beauty 
of  two  or  three  colors  arranged  in  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent widths,  and  broken  more  or  less  by  the 
earning  of  threads  of  difl'erent  colors  across  the 
stripes,  in  the  way  of  couiiter-cliarging  of  her- 
aldry. A  mucli  greater  development  of  design 
by  stripes  alone  is  in  the  cotton  dhurries  of 
India.  The  aba  may  indeed  be  further  adorned 
by  very  simple  embroidery  in  woolen  thread. 

The  first  appearance  of  any  tendency  to  fit 
tlie  garments  to  the  person  among  nations  more 
western  than  the  Chinese  is  probably  in  the 
)eg-coveiings  of  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  as 
represented  in  Grecian  and  Greco-Roman  art, 
and  yet  these  garments  are  of  extreme  simplicity 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  tailoririg  in  any 
modern  sense  in  connection  with  them.  They 
are  merely  loose  trousers,  gathered  at  the  ankles, 
or  sleeved  tunics;  and  their  use  seems,  to  have 
come  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  barba- 
ri.nns  of  Europe,  Gauls,  Scandinavians,  and  Ger- 
mans, made  up  suits  of  clothes  in  a  not  dissimi- 
lar way;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  their  example 
affected  the  Greco-Roman  world  very  much. 

The  beginning  of  change  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Byzantine  Imperial  epoch.  From  a  time  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  a.d.  there  is  a  con- 
slant  increase  in  the  number  of  garments  worn, 
and  in  the  elaboration  of  their  shape  and  their 
combination,  while  at  the  same  time  the  costli- 
ness and  splendor  of  the  stuff's  are  in  no  way 
diminished,  and  the  custom  begins  which  was 
destined  to  ha^'e  so  much  effect  on  the  costume 
of  later  times  in  Europe,  the  sewing  of  Jewels, 
mounted  in  slender  rings,  or  cliatoiix,  of  gold  or 
silver  gilt,  to  the  material.  Sometimes  smaller 
fragments  of  glittering  material  of  no  value  were 
used  in  this  way,  as  in  a  later  time  pieces  of 
mirror  were  used  throughout  the  lands  influenced 
by  Persian  decorative  ideas.  In  the  Byzantine 
Em])ire  the  dress  of  the  officials  shows  ,a  certain 
disposition  to  follow  early  Roman  traditions,  but 
only  in  the  general  shape  of  outer  garments  and 
to  .a  certain  extent  in  their  names.  The  general 
aspect  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  or  an 
officer  of  the  Court,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  mosaics 
of  Ravenna,  or  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  time,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
higher  antiquity.  The  robes  reached  to  the  feet, 
they  were  closely  sewed  up,  and  not  very  loose 
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or  flowing,  not  greatly  tonding  toward  elabora- 
tion of  folds  or  to  what  we  eoiiiinonly  call 
drapery;  and  over  tliem  are  worn  dalmatics, 
maniples,  and  stoles,  not  merely  by  the  clergy, 
but  by  the  laity  as  well,  and  showing  plainly 
whore  the  iieculiar  clerical  dress  took  its  origin. 
See  Costume,  Ecclesia-stical. 

The  Eastern  influence  was  still  strong,  and 
all  costume  which  was  at  all  splendid  was  a 
matter  of  long  and  ample  robes,  made  of  stufl's 
of  almost  incredible  richness,  and  more  or  less 
richly  decorated  by  embroidery.  Western  dress 
was  at  this  early  time  verj'  diiierent  from  any- 
thing in  common  use  in  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  the  poorer  people,  and 
those  engaged  in  out-of-door  work,  would  natu- 
rally dress  in  almost  the  same  careless  fashion 
east  and  west.  For  one  thing,  it  was  more  nearly 
classical  Roman  in  character.  If  the  costume  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  the  lands 
which  are  now  France  and  tiermany  and  Eng- 
land, be  studied  in  the  sculptures  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  buildings,  or  in  the  rare  illuminations 
of  manuscripts  of  that  time,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  certain  antique  or  early  Roman  character 
obtains  in  the  garments  worn  by  persons  pre- 
sented as  kings  and  princes,  which  liad  already 
been  lost  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  robed  figures 
of  the  porch  of  C'hartres,  or  the  doorways  of  Le 
Mans,  do  not  seem  to  record  much  that  was 
splendid  in  the  way  of  stuffs  or  of  jew'elry,  loose 
or  apjjlied  to  the  garment.  Their  robes  are  still 
simply  falling  in  loose  folds,  girded  at  the  waist 
and  dift'ering  from  the  garments  of  antiquity 
mainly  in  this,  that  the  arms  are  always  covered 
by  sleeves.  Men  and  women  alike  wore  a  gown, 
that  garment  which  in  the  French  archaeological 
vocabulary  is  called  the  robe.  This  garment, 
which  is  treated  under  Dress,  sened  for  people 
of  eveiy  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  but  its  fashion 
changed  very  much,  and  in  like  manner  the  re- 
sulting appearance  of  the  clothed  figure  in  the 
sculptures  changed  greatly  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  grew  more  and  more  into  that  stately 
but  most  inconvenient  garment,  well  known  to  us 
from  the  paintings  in  manuscripts  of  the  time 
of  Richard  11.  of  England,  and  his  immediate 
successor,  and  Charles  VI.  of  France.  This  gar- 
ment swept  the  floor.  It  was  girded  around  the 
waist  with  the  military  belt,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it;  it  had  sleeves,  which  also  reached  the 
floor,  and  were  of  fullness  equal  to  that  of  the 
skirts,  covering  the  hands  also  when  the  arms 
hung  down.  The  collar  covered  the  neck  com- 
pletely in  a  solid  cylinder,  and  rose  on  the  sides 
nearly  to  the  ears.  How  this  rich  and  grandiose 
dress  could  be  used  at  all  in  summer,  and  how  it 
could  be  girded  and  shortened  in  any  way,  in 
time  of  necessity,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  the  men  wore  comjjlete  leg-cover- 
ings of  some  kind  beneath  this  long  and  com- 
pletely closed  skirt.  The  dress  of  elegant  women 
of  the  same  epoch  was  less  elaborately  conceived ; 
the  same  ha'bit  of  long  sleeves  prevailed,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  sleeve  was  pierced  with  a  slit 
through  which  the  forearm  could  be  extended. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  robe,  as  a  gar- 
ment for  women,  hardly  changed  during  the  next 
two  centuries,  whereas  the  use  of  it  for  men 
went  out  very  soon,  and  -while  there  are  still 
representations  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  dressed  in  robes  reaching 


the  ground,  those  robes  are  far  more  convenient 
than  before;  they  are  evidently  cai)able  of  being 
flicked   up,  and   the  man   is   dressed   beneath   his 
skirt,  which  can  either  be  removed  or  shortened 
up  to  nothing  when  the  occasion  of  cerenuiiiy  is 
passed.      I'lnally,  as  early  as  the   second  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  ecntviry,  it  disap])cars   from   the 
dress  of  men,  and  from  that  time  on  the  short- 
skirted  garment,  called  rochet,  or  corset,  became 
the  dress  of  business,  while  the  name  coUe  was 
then  and  thereafter  given  to  a  very  tight-fitting 
garment,  laced  or  buttoned  close  to'tlie  body  and 
having  a  skirt  reaching  only  to  mid-thigh.     This 
last-named  garment  existed   under   the   name   of 
cotte  d'unncs   as    long   as   the   complete   suit   of 
armor  was  worn  by  gentlemen,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  embroidered  with  tlie  armorial  bearings 
of  the  wearer.    The  French  terms  were  commonly 
used  in  England  as  well, as  Chaucer  lets  us  know; 
and  in  modern  study  we  can  hardly  find  English 
equivalents.       Under    all    these    garments    were 
worn  the  long,  close-fitting  stockings,  serving  as 
the    only   covering   from   the   waist   to   the    toes, 
except  as  the  skirt  covered  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.      These   changes     involved     the     complete 
establishment  of  tailoring  as  the  main  thing  in 
elegant    costume.       From     the    middle     of     the 
fifteenth  century  on,  the  dress  of  nobles  and  court- 
iers, and  of  men  who  afl'ected  elegance,  was  a 
matter  of  cutting  out   and   shaping,    fitting   in 
gores  and   gussets,   and,   in   fact,   adapting  gar- 
jnents  closely  to  the  body  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  covering   them   with   elaborate   adornment. 
This  might  be  applied  in  the  way  of  imssemen- 
terie,  or  by  modifj'ing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stutt'  by  what  we  now  call  quilting  and  the  like. 
A  piece  of  brocade  used  for  a  doublet  or  the  body 
of  a  gown  would  be  gathered  up  into  puffs  and 
projecting  rounded  surfaces,  the  lines    of    sewing 
between  those  projections  being  themselves  deco- 
rated and  even  including  the  setting  of  a  pearl 
or  of  a  jewel  of  some  other  kind  set  in  a  gold 
chaton   at   the   junction    of   these    two    lines   of 
stitching.     The  stockings  were  the  only  part  of 
the    dress    that   was    not   elaborately    decorated; 
and  these  stockings  were  half  concealed   in  the 
sixteenth    century    by    the    enormous    Jiatits    de 
chansses,  which,  in  IS.'iO  and  the  following  years, 
are  sometimes  in  two  or  three  rings  of  puffs  like 
rounded  ridges,  passing  horizontally  around  the 
thigh,  and  which,  in  the  closing  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's   reign    and    the    corresponding    times    in 
France,  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV., 
are  closer  in  their  fit  and  resemble  not  distantly 
the    knee-breeches    of    the    eighteenth    century. 
They   are,   however,    made   of   costly   stuff,   and 
elaborately  adorned   almost   in   the   style   of   the 
body-garment.     Still  again,  in  the  time  of  James 
I.  of  England,  the  hauts  de  chausses  were  stuffed 
(bombasted).  or  held  with   springs   in  a  single 
rounded    projection,    as    if    the    man    had    been 
thrust  feet  foremost  through  a  ratljcr  flat,  oblate 
spheroid.     This  projected  so  much  all  around  the 
hips  that  the  sword  had  to  be  hung  in  a  horizon- 
tal position  and  great  pains  taken  to  prevent  its 
being     entirely     dislodged     by     the     monstrous 
garment. 

At  no  time  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  tailoring  and 
mantua-making  more  rich  and  fantastic  than 
during  the  French  religions  wars,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Henry  IV.  "ainted  portraits, 
prints  from  famous  engravings,  carved  ivories. 
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medallions,  and  painted  enamels  of  the  time, 
exist  in  some  quantity :  and  they  agree  in  telling 
the  most  extraordinary  tale  of  splendid  extrava- 
gance in  the  dress  of  botli  sexes.  Embroidery 
vas  loaded  iiiion  bodice  and  doublet,  or  was  dis- 
pensed witii  only  when  a  very  rich  brocade  was 
employed ;  and  laoe,  or  its  earlier  forms  of  cut- 
work  and  dra\vn-\^ork,  and  needle  embroidery 
in  pierced  patterns  like  filigree,  were  used  with 
freedom.  Tlie  circular  ruff,  projecting  like  a 
dish  on  which  the  head  seems  to  lie,  appears,  but 
is  not  yet  so  popular  as  the  broad  and  flat  laeed 
collar,  sometimes  lying  on  the  shoulders,  some- 
times standing  stiffly  out  horizontally,  or  for 
women  in  steep,  upward  slope  behind  the  head 
and  neck.  The  fashion  of  bombasted  thigh-cover- 
ings for  the  men  is  identified  in  artistic  history 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  but  it 
did  not  last  very  long,  being  replaced  by  the 
loose,  short  trousers  of  about  1025  and  after.  No 
costume  in  the  modern  sense  is  perhaps  more 
graceful  and  spirited  at  once  than  the  dress  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  which, 
■x\ith  its  short  trousers,  the  stocking  below  cover- 
ing the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  was  concealed  by 
the  boots  commonly  worn  out  of  doors,  the 
doublet,  reaching  a"  little  below  the  waist,  and 
worn  loose,  generally  unlnittoned  in  front  and 
showing  the  shirt  in  its  full  folds,  the  short 
cloak,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder,  except  when  it 
was  gathered  around  the  body,  the  flat  hat,  with 
very  broad  brim,  and  soft  falling  feather,  and 
the  broad,  loose  collar,  is  a  complete  and  graceful 
translation  into  form  of  those  ideas  which  the 
modern  worhl  has  conceived — ideas  absolutely 
contrary  to  those  of  antiquity.  Simplicity  and 
grace  have  given  place  to  picturesqiie  combina- 
tion of  small  details :  and  here  is  the  new  theory, 
perfectly  put  into  practice.  The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  but  little  influence  on  this  dress  of 
men,  except  to  stiffen  it  and  make  it  rigid  and 
hard,  but  the  dress  of  women  improved  on  the 
-whole  in  tastefulness  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  as  late  as  IfiTO  was  introduced  that 
admirable  costume  which  we  identify  with 
Jladame  de  Sevigne,  a  skirt  not  very  full,  over 
which  was  worn^  a  short  upper  skirt,  open  in 
front;  a  bodice  fitting  snugly,  but  not  involving 
very  tight  lacing:  a  stomacher,  but  not  excessive 
in  its  "length ;  sleeves  reaching  the  elbow,  and 
accompanied  by  lace  ruffles,  which  partly  shroud 
the  lower  arm";  the  bodice  cut  low.  but  not  to 
excess,  and  a  cape  worn  over  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders on  occasion  of  going  out  of  doors.  The  same 
thing,  in  simpler  stuffs  and  in  graver  colors,  was 
worn  by  the  wives  of  the  wealthier  hour(]eois, 
.Tnd  this  is  the  dress  ■\\hich  we  identify  with  the 
women  of  Holland  and  the  English  Puritans.  _  It 
is  preserved  for  us  in  a  great  number  of  paint- 
ings, and  in  the  prints  from  Hollar's  engravings ; 
and  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  modern  design- 
ers as  the  most  complete  t^-pe  of  womanly  cos- 
tume which  we  know;  but"  that  is  because  the 
richer  dress  of  the  time  is  impossible  to  realize 
nowadays — it  seems  non-human,  as  if  of  fairy- 
land. The  eighteenth-century  dress  in  England, 
which  was  at  times  popular  and  acceptable  in 
decorative  design,  is  a  modification  of  it,  not  for 
the  better.  The  fop  of  17.50  is  less  beautifully 
dressed  than  the  mvpiiet  of  1650.  and  the  ladies 
of  1775.  with  their  enormous  hoops,  far  less 
charming  in  appearance  than  Madame  de  Sf- 
vigne  a  hundred  years  earlier. 


The  French  Revolution  in  1789  brought  in  a 
number  of  strange  vagaries  in  dress,  red  and 
white  striped  waistcoats,  stockings,  striped  blue 
and  white  in  horizontal  rings,  white  cravats 
wound  round  and  round  the  neck  until  they 
reached  the  point  of  the  chin,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ^^omen  wore  the  lightest  and  tliinnest 
costume  possible,  in  fancied  imitation  of  the 
Romans.  Cocked  hats  of  exaggerated  shape  tor 
the  men  alternated  with  steeple-crowned  hats 
with  curly  brims;  while  the  female  costume  was 
finished  by  the  most  elaborate  pile  of  curls  and 
crimps,  crowned  by  an  enormous  cap,  either 
simply  of  muslin  and  lace,  or  with  these  com- 
bined with  a  sort  of  hat  half  concealed  with 
feathers,  flowers,  and  raffles  of  lace.  The  mo- 
mentary prohibition  of  elegances  of  this  sort 
under  the  Revolution  led  to  a  change  in  the  dress 
of  both  se.xes,  which  was  not  to  be  temporary. 
exceiJt  in  details.  Thus  the  dress  which  we  call 
that  of  the  'F.mjiire.'  the  famous  'pink  night- 
goMn.'  girded  innuediately  below  the  breasts 
and  hanging  thence  to  the  ankles,  but  so  close 
that  a  woman  could  hardly  walk  and  was  utterly 
unable  to  step  across  a  gutter,  was  worn  with 
low  shoes  and  with  an  unprotected  neck,  while 
the  cold  of  winter  was  mot  by  a  pelisse,  generally 
worn  open  in  front  and  affording  merely  shelter 
for  the  shoulders  and  liack,  however  richly  it 
might  be  furred.  The  men  fell  immediately  into 
the  simple  and  not  impressive  dress  of  a  time 
when  the  civilian  was  of  little  account,  and  any 
man  who  was  elegant  in  his  aspirations  found 
some  excuse  to  wear  a  military  or  official  uni- 
form. The  civilian  dress  was  then  merely  a 
Avaisteoat,  over  which  was  worn  a  long-skirted 
coat,  and  the  pantalon,  or  tight-fitting  breeches 
reaching  to  the  ankle  instead  of  the  knee.  The 
Large  and  loose  white  cravat  still  continued. 
From  these  dresses  all  our  modern  fashions  have 
followed,  succeeding  one  another  through  such 
changes  as  this — the  coat  with  a  round  skirt, 
projecting  much  from  the  hips,  from  18.30  to 
1840;  the  double-breasted  dress  coat  (habit), 
from  1840  to  1850.  or  thereabout,  often  blue, 
with  gold  buttons,  often  claret-colored  or  brown ; 
the  very  high  coat-collar,  worn  with  either  or 
both  of  these  fashions,  but  disappearing  about 
1835;  trousers  succeeding  the  pantalon,  and  worn 
rather  close-fitting,  and  with  an  immense  spread, 
or  'spring,'  at  the  bottom,  covering  the  boot 
almost  to  the  toes,  succeeding  the  strapped 
trousers  of  an  earlier  time,  and  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  'bags,'  as  the  English  slang  term 
very  properly  has  it,  which,  since  I860,  have 
remained  in  fashion  throughout  western  Europe 
and  the  nations  of  European  settlement,  and  con- 
stitute certainly  the  ugliest  article  of  costume 
hitherto  discovered  by  mankind.  The  dress  of 
women,  now  that  we  approach  our  own  time,  and 
the  changes  of  every  year  become  known  to  us, 
has  a  relative  imjjortance  so  diverse,  with  so 
many  and  such  almost  imperceptible  changes, 
that  a  consideration  of  this  is  left  for  the  article 

F.VSHION. 

BiBLioGB.vpnY.  A  general  work,  containing 
500  plates,  most  of  them  colored,  and  an  elabo- 
rate commentary  with  an  analysis  of  each  plate, 
as  well  as  some  essays  showing  considei-able  in- 
sight, is  Racinet,  Le  costume  historiqve  (6  vols., 
P.aris.  1888  K  published  both  in  folio  and  in  a 
more  convenient  small  quarto. 
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Ancient  Costume. — Assyrian:  Layard,  J/o)iM- 
ineyits  of  Nineveh,  100  plates  (Loudon,  1850)  ; 
Botta,  Letters  on  the  Oiscoieries  at  Xiiieceh, 
trans,  by  Tobin  (London,  1850).  Egyptian: 
Wilkinson,  M(i)iiiers  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
EilUjitians  (London,  1847).  tireek  and  Konian: 
Hope.  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (London,  1809; 
new  ed..  with  340  plates.  1841):  Evans,  Chap- 
ters on  Greek  Dress  i  London,  189o). 

Modern  Costume. — Eastern:  Lane.  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  by  Lane-Poole  (London,  1871):  the 
article  "Dress,"  fully  illustrated,  in  Hughes, 
Diciionury  of  Islam  (London,  1885)  :  Watson, 
Textile  Manufactures  and  Costumes  of  the  People 
of  India  (London,  1808),  with  numerous  colored 
plates  ;  Audley  and  Bowes.  Keraniic  Art  of  Japan 
( Liverjjool.  1875-80).  European  Countries: 
Hefner-Alteneck.  Trachten,  Kunstn-erke,  und 
fUriilhschaften  rom  friihen  Mitlelalter  bis  Ende 
des  ISteu  -lahrhunderts  (2d  ed.,  10  vols.,  Frank- 
fort. 1S79-80)  ;  Falke.  Kostiimyeschichte  der 
Kulturriilker.  377  illustrations  (Stuttgart.  1882)  : 
Plauclio.  Cyclopwdia  of  Costume  (London,  187(i- 
79)  ;  Lacroi.x.  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dress  of  the 
Middle  Afics  and  the  Renaissance  (London, 
18771  ;  id.,'  The  Eighteenth  Century,  Us  Institu- 
tions, Customs,  Costumes  (London.  1887)  ;  Bon- 
nard  and  Mercuri.  Costumes  historii/ucs  des  Xlle, 
A7//e,  XlVe  ff  Jle  sicde.s,  200  plates  (Paris, 
181171:  Clievignard  and  Duplessis.  Costumes 
historiques  des  XVI e,  XT/7e,  et  XVIII »  siecles 
(2  vols..  150  plates,  Paris.  18G7):  Viollet-le- 
Due,  Dictinnnaire  raisonne  du  mohilier  fran- 
iais,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Paris.  1872-73)  ;  Jacque- 
min,  Iconoyraphie  gcnerale  et  mcthodique  du 
costume  du  /T  e  au  XIXe  siecle,  315-1815 
(Paris,  1876),  a  large  folio  of  200  elaborate 
plates,  with  supplement  (Paris,  n.  d. )  of  80 
more;  Strutt,  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  72  plates  (London,  1842)  ; 
M'lan  and  Logan,  Clans  of  the  i'Scottish  High- 
lands (2  vols.,  72  plates,  London,  1857); 
Planche.  History  of  British  Costume  (London. 
1874)  ;  Hill,  History  of  English  Dress  (London, 
1900);  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England,  Bohn's 
Library  (London,  1885),  a  small  but  trust- 
worthy handbook.  For  the  American  aborigines: 
Dellenbaugh,  Xorth  Atnericans  of  Yesterday 
(New  York.  1901)  ;  for  the  English  colonies  in 
America:  Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times 
(Xew  York,  1895). 

Books  on  decorative  art  often  deal  with  parts 
of  costumes,  and  collections  of  engravings,  his- 
torically arranged,  like  Hirth,  Kulturgeschicht- 
liches  Bilderhuch  aus  drei  Jahrhundcrtcn  (Leip- 
zig, 1895).  as  well  as  prints  from  the  engravings 
of  Diirer.  Collot.  Hogartli.  and  other  realists, 
which  are  often  to  be  had  in  photographic  repro- 
duction. 

COSTUME,  Ecclesiastical.  The  dress  worn 
by  ministers  of  religion  as  such,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  dress  of  ordinary  life  in  different 
lands  and  periods.  It  may  best  be  treated  under 
two  heads,  the  costume  worn  by  the  clergy  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ptiblic  functions,  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  dress  or  habit 
of  the  various  religious  orders  and  communities. 

OFFICIAL  COSTUME. 

Under  the  .Jewish  dispensation,  the  costumes 
of  the  officiating  priests  and  Levites.  like  every- 
lliing  else  pertaining  to  the  divine  worship,  was 


minutely  prescribed  and  rigidly  observed  through 
centuries.  It  seems,  liowever.  clearly  established 
that  in  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  no  otiier 
dress  was  worn  by  the  olliciating  clergy  than  the 
ordinary  costume  of  their  locality.  \o  quota- 
tion can  \w  adduced  from  any  author  of  the  (irst 
live  centuries  alluding  to  any  distinctive  vest- 
ment. In  the  Middle  Ages  a  theory  was  held 
that  the  vestments  then  in  use  were  directly  de- 
rived from  the  Jewi.sh  ceremonial:  but  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Walafrid 
Strabo  (see  Walafrid)  clearly  affirms  that 
Cliristian  priests  in  the  early  centuries  offici- 
ated in  the  dress  of  common  life.  In  this,  as  in 
s,">  many  other  particulars  of  ritual,  the  delay  in 
establishing  elaborate  and  splendid  observances 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  state  of  obscu- 
rity and  proscription  in  which  the  Church  lived 
until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Special  garments 
were  sometimes  set  apart  for  use  in  public  wor- 
ship, of  the  same  shape  l)ul  of  costlier  material. 

The  use  of  vestments  since  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  system  must  be  considered  chiefly 
under  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  regulated  them  most  dclinitel.y  and 
elaborately.  They  may  be  treated  under  three 
heads — sacrificial,  episcopal,  and  general. 

Sacrificial.  The  chasuble  is  the  principal 
vestment  regarded  as  strictly  sacerdotal  or  sac- 
rificial. It  was  originally  an  ample  round 
mantle   falling  over   the   arms,   but   this,   while 


CHASUBLE,   OLDEU   FORM. 

a  far  more  picturesque  vestment  than  the  modern 
'fiddle-back,'  was  found  practically  so  inconven- 
ient that  in  the  si.vteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies it  was  cut  away  more  and  more,  until  the 
arms  were  left  entirely  free.  The  change  in 
form  may  best  be  seen  from  tlie  accompanying 
illustrations.  Traces  of  its  use  as  a  distinctively 
ecclesiastical  ve.stment  are  found  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (633)  expressly  mentions  it 
as  such.  Its  use  seems  not  to  have  been  at  first 
confined  to  priests:  and  even  to  this  day  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon  at  solemn  mass  in  Advent 
and  Lent  (except  on  Gaudete  and  hectare  Sun- 
days) Avear  folded  chasubles,  which,  however, 
I  hey  lay  aside  when  they  sing  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel.  Chasubles  are  also  sometimes  worn  by 
canons  and  other  dignitaries  simply  present  in 
choir  at  a  pontifical  mass.  In  most  Western 
countries  a  large  cross  is  embroidered  on  the 
back :  in  Italy,  usually  on  the  front.  The  stole 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  with  at  least  one  cross  embroidered 
on  it — generallv  three,  aiid  other  elaborate  deco- 
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ration.  It  is  considered  a  symbol  of  priestly 
jurisdiction,  ii^  which  sense  the  Pope  wears  it 
constantly,  even  when  not  official ing.  It  is  worn 
as  a  rule  in  the  administration  of  all  the  sacra- 


CHA8UBLE,  MODERN  FORM. 

ments.  At  mass  the  priest  wears  it  crossed  over 
his  breast,  and  the  deacon  over  his  left  shoulder: 
at  other  times  it  is  worn  hanging  straight  down. 
The  earliest  truces  of  its  use  in  the  West  as  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  are  found  in  Spain,  where 
the  Council  of  Braga  (5<!3)  speaks  of  the  orarinm 
as  worn  by  deacons,  and  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  mentions  it  as  a  vestment  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  name  of  stole  (Gk. 
crnXii)  is  properly  applied  to  an  enveloping  gar- 
ment such  as  was  commonly  worn  by  women 
in  ancient  Rome;  and  therefore  the  earlier  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers 
must  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  what  is  now 
called  a  stole;  orurium,  however,  in  later  Latin, 
meant  a  handkerchief,  sometimes  worn  as  a 
scarf.  The  employment  of  this  word  suggests 
that  the  stole  may  have  been  originally  a  prac- 
tical appendage  of  linen,  designed  for  wiping 
the  face  during  the  service.  The  maniple  is 
similar  to  Ji  shorter  stole,  worn  pendent  from 
the  left  wrist  alike  by  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon  at  mass.  Its  origin  was  very  possibly 
similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  stole — though 
a  symbolical  meaning  has  been  found  for  it  as 
typifying  the  cords  with  which  Christ  was  bound 
before  His  passion.  The  alh  is  a  close-fitting 
garment  of  plain  white  linen  reaching  to  the  feet, 
though  the  lower  part  is  nowadays  often  made 
of  lace,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  embroidery 
called  apparels  are  sewed  on  it  in  four  places. 
Originally  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  tunic  of  Greek  and  Roman  costvime. 
It  is  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  white  linen 
girdle.  The  amice  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
oblong  in  shape,  which  the  priest  rests  for  a 
moment  on  his  head,  and  then  spreads  on  his 
slioulders,  tying  it  by  strings  in  front.  It 
originally  covered  the  head,  and  to  this  day,  in 
the  Franciscan  and  Doiiiiuican  rites,  which  have 


preserved  certain  traditioiuil  peculiarities,  the 
jiriest  wears  it  in  that  position  until  he  reaches 
tlie  altar.  It  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  hel- 
met of  salvation.  The  hundx  were  worn  by 
French  ecclesiastics,  even  with  street  costume, 
and  until  recently  very  generally  in  Protestant 
pulpits,  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
amice,  but  are  more  probably  from  the  ruff  or 
baud  of  general  si.xteenth-ccntury  costume,  which 
was  formally  prescribed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
English  clergymen.  The  special  vestments  of  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon  are  the  dalmutic  and 
luiiicle,  which  differ  very  slightly,  both  being 
close-fitting  vestments  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  reaching  to  the  knees  and  with  tight 
sleeves. 

The  color  of  all  vestments  seems  to  have  been 
white  at  the  first.  Even  the  pseudo-Aleuin 
( tenth  or  eleventh  centun- )  knows  of  no  other, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions.  Innocent  III. 
(Pope  1198-1216)  is  the  first  to  mention  the 
use  of  four  colors,  naming  black  instead  of  the 
modern  violet,  w^hich  he  regards  as  merely  a 
variant  of  black.  The  modem  usage  prescribes 
ichitc  for  the  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  virgins  who 
were  not  martyrs,  and  of  confessors:  red  (the 
color  of  fire  and  of  blood )  for  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  and  of  all  martyrs;  the  mourning 
violet  for  the  season  of  .\dvent  and  from  Septua- 
gesinia  to  Easter:  and  green  (the  color  of  hope) 
for  ferial  or  ordinary  days.  Blaek  is  worn  on 
Good  Friday  and  in  services  for  the  dead.  This 
covers  the  general  rule :  space  will  not  allow  the 
details  of  minor  exceptions.  Cloth  of  gold  is 
supposed  to  take  the  place  of  white,  red,  or 
green. 

Episcopal.  The  vestments  officially  worn  by 
a  bishoj)  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  are 
numerous  and  partly  general,  partly  peculiar  to 
his  oflice.  A  bishop  fully  vested  for  celebrating 
solemn  mass  wears  (over  a  purple  cassock  or  a 
black  one  with  red  buttons)  amice,  alb,  girdle, 
stole,  maniple,  tunicle.  dalmatic,  chasuble,  and 
mitre,  and  carries  his  pastoral  staff'  in  his  hand. 
The  ring  and  pectoral  cross  which  he  wears  at 
other  times  must  also  be  included,  as  must  the 
buskins  or  sandals  and  the  gloves,  which  com- 
plete the  pontifical  attire.  There  is  also  the 
rireminl  reil,  an  embroidered  cloth  which  is 
spread  over  his  knees  when  he  sits  during  the 
service.  In  other  functions,  such  as  confirma- 
tion, he  wears  cope  and  mitre,  with  a  stole  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments:  but  if 
lie  wishes  to  administer  e.g.  confirmation  less 
solemnly,  he  may  wear  simjily  the  rochet.  The 
mitre  is  the  principal  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
episcopal  office.  It  is  a  head-dress  w'orn  in  sol- 
enm  services  by  bishops  and  by  certain  abbots 
who  preside  over  specially  distinguished  monas- 
teries known  as  'mitred'  abbeys.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap,  terminating 
in  a  twofold  point,  which  is  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize the  cloven  tongues  in  the  ^form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Apostles.  Two 
mitres  are  worn  in  pontifical  functions:  one 
called  the  precious  or  costly  mitre,  the  other  of 
plainer  material  and  ornament.  The  pastoral 
staff  or  erozier  in  the  case  of  bishops  resembles 
a  shepherd's  crook,  and  is  given  to  them  at  their 
consecration  as  a  symbol  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  to  rule  their  flocks.  An  arch- 
bishop's pastoral  staff  does  not  differ  from  a 
bishop's:  but  he  sometimsks  has  carried  in  front 
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1.  JEWISH   HIGH   PRIEST.  4.   RUSSO-GREEK   BISHOP, 

2.  ROMAN   CATHOLIC   BISHOP,  with   mitre,  cope,  rochet,  5.   ANGLICAN   BISHOP  in    rochet  and   chimere. 

stole  and  crosier.  6.  Geneva  gown  and   bands. 

3.  Same  In  rochet  and  mantelletta-  7.  Dalmatic  and  alb. 

8.  Surplice,  stole,  cassock,  and   berretta- 
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of  him  a  staff  surnioimtcd  by  a  cross  or  crucifi.x 
— lliat  of  a  patriarch  having  two  crossbars.  Aii- 
otiier  vestment  peculiar  to  archbishops  is  tlie 
palliuiii.  a  circular  band  of  white  woolen  stutV 
surrounding  the  neck,  with  a  pendent  strip  l)e- 
fore  and  l)ehind ;  the  whole  being  marked  with 
several  crosses.  It  is  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction, 
worn  l)y  the  Pope  and  by  him  bestowed  on  arch- 
bishops, who  wear  it  at  high  mass  on  solemn 
days,  but  only  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 
The  sandals  were  not  originally  confined  to 
bishops;  the  earliest  authors  who  mention  them 
allude  to  a  special  shape  worn  by  deacons  and 
subdeacons.  Their  early  distinct  liturgical  use 
is  an  incidental  proof  that  the  vestments  are 
derived  from  the  costume  of  everyday  life,  not 
from  that  of  the  .Jewish  priests,  who  officiated 
barefoot.  The  pectoral  cross  is  a  small  gold 
cross  adorned  with  jewels,  which  is  worn  on  the 
breast  by  bishops  and  abbots  as  a  mark  of  their 
office.  Innocent  III.  is  the  first  author  to  men- 
tion its  use.  The  episcopal  ring,  worn  on  the 
right  hand  and  generallj'  set  with  a  large  ame- 
thyst, is  supposed  to  sTOibolize  that  the  bishop 
is  wedded  to  his  diocese.  Among  less  formal 
vestments,  the  rochet  alluded  to  above  is  a  close- 
fitting  vestment  of  linen,  somewhat  like  a  shorter 
alb  or  a  surplice  with  tiglit  sleeves;  it  is  worn 
by  bishops  and  abbots,  also  sometimes  as  a  spe- 
cial privilege  bv'  canons.  The  mozzetta  is  a 
short  cape  covering  the  shoulders,  a  part  of  the 
state  dress  of  bishops  when  not  pontificating,  and 
is  worn  with  the  rochet.  The  mantelletta  is  a 
sleeveless  garment  of  silk  or  woolen  stuff  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  worn  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates.  It  is  used  to  cover  the  rochet, 
so  that  bishops  wear  it  when  out  of  their  own 
dioceses,  the  uncovered  rochet  being  a  symbol 
of  jurisdiction.  The  other  vestments  worn  by  a 
bishop  have  already  been  described,  with  the 
manner  of  their  use,  except  that,  wearing  the 
pectoral  cross  upon  his  breast,  he  does  not  cross 
the  stole  as  a  priest  does  when  preparing  to 
celebrate.  The  combination  of  dalmatic  and 
tunicle  with  the  chasuble  is  supposed  to  express 
the  union  of  all  the  orders  in  the  episcopal  office. 
Gexer.\l.  The  most  important  vestment  to 
be  mentioned  under  this  head  is  the  cope,  a  wide 
cloak  of  silk  or  other  costly  material  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet  and  fastened  in  front  by  a 
clasp  called  the  morse,  and  having  a  semi- 
circular hood  at  the  back.  While  it  is  worn  by 
the  officiating  priest  in  benediction  and  other 
solemn  rites,  it  is  not  distinctly  a  sacerdotal 
vestment,  and  is  worn  by  cantors  at  solemn 
vespers  and  by  other  laymen.  The  humeral  reil 
is  an  oblong  scarf  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  worn  by  the  subdeacon  at  high  mass 
when  he  liolds  the  paten  from  the  offertory  to 
the  Pater  noster,  and  by  the  priest  when  giving 
benediction  or  carrying  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
procession.  It  is  worn  over  the  shoulders,  the 
paten,  p'S'x.  or  monstrance  being  wrapped  in  it. 
The  Levites  (Num.  iv. )  were  allowed  to  bear 
the  sacred  vessels  only  wlien  wrapped  in  cover- 
ings; and  although  those  in  holy  orders  fand 
they  alone)  are  allowed  to  touch  the  eucharisfic 
vessels  with  the  bare  hands,  the  use  of  the  veil 
is  probably  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence inculcated  by  the  -lewish  rule.  The  surplice 
(called  also  cotfa  .at  first  in  Italy,  now  general- 
ly) is  a  garment  of  linen  worn  by  all  clerics  and 
assistants  in  choir  and  by  priests  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  sacraments.  As  late  as  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  supposed  to  reach  to  the  ankles, 
but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  very  much  cur- 
tailed, and  since  the  seventeenth  century  com- 
monly ornamented  with  lace.  I'nder  all  the 
other  vestments  is  worn  the  cassock,  a  close- 
litting  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  which 
is  the  distinctive  dress  of  clerics,  in  church 
and  out.  The  color  varies,  being  black 
for  a  simple  priest,  purple  for  a  bishop, 
and  red  for  a  cardinal ;  the  Pope  alone 
wears  a  white  cassock.  The  berretta  (or  biret- 
ta),  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  priest's  street  or 
house  dress,  nmst  be  mentioned  under  official 
costume,  as  the  rubrics  prescribe  it  for  the 
.sacred  ministers  going  to  the  altar  and  for 
ecclesiastics  in  choir.  It  is  a  square  cap  with 
three  ridges  extending  outward  from  the  centre 
of  the  top — four  in  the  case  of  doctors  of  divin- 
it.v.  ".^t  Rome,"  says  Benedict  XIV.,  "and  in 
most  churches  the  berretta  was  unknown  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century.  Its  ecclesiastical  use  be- 
gan when  ])riests  gave  up  the  ancient  custom 
of  covering  their  heads  with  the  amice  till  the 
actual  begiiming  of  the  mass."  The  zucchetto 
is  a  small,  round  skull-cap,  of  color  suited  to 
the  wearer's  rank,  which,  if  worn  in  church,  is 
removed  only  at  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the 
serv'ices. 

E.vSTERX  Vestments.  The  influence  which 
between  the  eiglith  and  twelfth  centuries  in  the 
West  bore  so  strongly  upon  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  costume,  that  of  the  numerous 
liturgical  writers,  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
the  East,  where  between  the  Patriarch  Germanus 
of  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
Simeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the  fif- 
teenth, scarcely  one  of  importance  is  to  be  named. 
The  natural  conservatism  of  the  Oriental  mind 
has  also  militated  against  change  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical usages.  The  Western  maniple,  amice,  and 
cope  are  imknown  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
churches ;  in  place  of  the  first-named,  somewhat 
similar  bands  iepimanikia)  are  worn  around 
both  arms  bv  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  those 
of  the  bishop  being  richly  ornamented.  The  lee- 
tor  and  readers  wear  an  ample  white  or  reddish 
vestment  called  phelonion,  but  differing  from 
the  priestlv  chastible  in  only  reaching  to  the 
waist.  The  subde.ieon  wears  the  sticharion,  a 
sort  of  dalmatic,  narrower  and  shorter  than  that 
of  the  deacon,  who  wears  in  addition  the  orarion 
or  stole  hanging  before  and  behind  over  the  left 
shoulder.  'The  sticharion  has  undotibtedly  de- 
veloped frotn  the  alb.  btit  more  closely  resembles 
the  dalmatic  both  in  shape  and  material.  The 
priest  wears  the  sticharion,  the  epitrachelion  (a 
long  narrow  stole  something  like  an  archiepis- 
copal  pallium  in  the  West),  the  zone  or  girdle, 
and  the  phelonion  or  chasuble,  which  in  Russia 
is  much  abbreviated  in  front,  but  hangs  down  to 
the  ankles  behind.  The  episcopal  vestments  are 
in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  priests,  but 
more  richlv  decorated :  the  bishop's  phelonion 
is  adorned  with  many  small  crosses.  Instead 
of  this  vestment  the  Greek  metropolitans,  and  in 
Russia  all  bishops  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  wear  the  snklcos,  a  tight-fitting  garment 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  The  episcopal  gloves,  sandals,  and  ring 
are  not  in  use.  The  head-covering  resembles  a 
crown  more  than  the  Western  mitre.  Tlie  speeific 
episcopal  insignia  are  a  pastoral  staff,  generallj' 
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in  tlie  sliape  of  a  T;  the  epigoiialion,  a  lozenge- 
shaped  ornament  of  stifl'ened  silk  bearing  a  cross 
or  picture,  which  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  omophorion,  a  broader  pal- 
lium with  four  crosses.  The  only  colors  normally 
used  for  all  these  vestments  are  white  and  dark 
red,  the  latter  in  penitential  seasons. 

Anglican  and  Protestant  Us.\ge.  The  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  Reformers  was  naturally 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  older  Church 
by  abandoning  to  a  greater  or  less  e.\tent  the 
ceremonies  and  vestments  used  by  it.  The 
Lutherans  and  the  Anglicans,  however,  showed 
a  more  conservative  spirit  than  the  others. 
Ijuther  himself  considered  the  matter  one  of 
indifi'erence;  and  his  followers  for  a  long  time 
retained  most  of  the  old  vestments,  even  the 
chasuble  being  worn  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
where  the  Lutheran  liishops  also  wear  copes  and 
pectoral  crosses.  But  the  Calvinists  and  other 
more  extreme  Reformers  of  the  Continent  abol- 
ished the  older  vestments  completely,  and 
adopted  the  black  Genevan  gown  or  rohe  de 
Calvin.  This,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  white  bands  at  the  neck,  has  be- 
come a  distinctive  costume  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters for  odiciating.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  tendency,  especially  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  toward  the  restoration  or 
adaptation  of  ancient  customs,  and  surpliced 
choirs  have  been  introduced  among  other  'ritual- 
istic' usages.  The  semi-military  costume  of  the 
Salvation  Army  officers  may  be  referred  to  as  in 
some  degree  illustrating  the  same  tendency. 

The  question  of  vestments  was  a  very  thorny 
one  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  impulse  in  favor  of  decent  and  orderly 
ceremonial,  at  least,  ran  counter  to  the  views 
of  the  advanced  Puritan  party,  vigorously 
abetted  by  the  Continental,  and  especially  the 
Swiss,  Reformers.  ( See  Advertisements  of 
Elizabeth.)  The  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward 
VI.  had  prescribed  "a  white  albe  plain  withavest- 
ment  [chasuble]  or  cope"  for  the  celebrant,  and 
albs  with  tunicles  for  the  assistants.  The  second 
Prayer  Book,  which  represented  the  extreme  at- 
tainment of  innovation,  ordered  that  "the  minister 
shall  use  neither  albe.  vestment,  nor  cope,  but  be- 
ing archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear 
a  rochet ;  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall 
have  and  wear  a  surplice  only."  But  this  mini- 
mizing injunction  was  only  temporary,  and  was 
followed  by  a  cautious  return  to  something  like 
the  previous  standard.  The  present  law,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book,  unchanged  since  1661, 
is  somewhat  vague,  being  merely  an  authorization 
of  the  "ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof"  as  used  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward 
VI.  The  Ritualistic  School  contends  that  this 
permits,  if  it  does  not  enjoin,  all  the  ancient 
vestments :  and  in  recent  times  the  clergy  of  that 
school  have  restored  almost  all  of  them,  copying 
in  many  cases  the,  modern  Roman  usage  with 
great  exactness,  so  that  nothing  distinctive  re- 
mains to  be  said  about  them.  Throughout  the 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  post-Rcform.ation 
period,  the  Anglican  use  was  uniform;  for  all 
ministrations  except  preaching,  a  linen  surplice 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  open  in  front,  without 
a  cassock,  and  a  wide  black  stole  (or  more 
properly  scarf,  since  it  is  contended  with  some 


show  of  probability  that  it  was  not  a  stole, 
but  the  scarf  worn  as  a  distinctive  mark  by 
noblemen's  chaplains),  and  for  preaching  the 
black  gown  with  bands,  until  toward  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  displaced  amid 
a  storm  of  controversy  by  the  surjjlice  for  that 
function  also.  The  use  of  the  surplice  by  men 
and  boys  in  the  choirs  of  English  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  was  continuous  throughout 
the  post-Reformation  period,  and  with  the  ritual 
revival  became  general  in  other  churches  as  well, 
the  cassock  being  added.  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  custom  of  arraying 
women  singers  in  these  vestments  was  adopted 
by  a  number  of  churches,  but  strongly  rej^robated 
by  many  bishops  as  a  gross  violation  of  pro- 
priety. 

The  history  of  -inglican  episcopal  costume  has 
some  curious  features.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  directed  a  bishop  "to  have  upon 
him,  besides  his  rochet,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and 
also  a  cope  or  vestment  [chasuble]  and  also  his 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hand  or  else  bonie  or  holden 
by  his  chaplain."  Amid  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  older  vestments,  the  cope  continued  to  be 
frequently  worn,  instead  of  the  chasuble,  in 
cathedrals,  as  expressly  enjoined  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  canon  of  1603.  Blunt  says  "it  was  so 
used  in  Durham  Cathedral  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  being  first  discontinued  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  through  irritable  impatience 
on  some  collision  between  his  wig  and  the  collar 
of  the  cope."  The  characteristic  dress  of  the 
modern  Anglican  bishop  consists  of  rochet  and 
chiraere ;  the  latter  may  be  merely  a  survival 
of  a  sleeveless  garment  so  called,  worn  by  per- 
sons of  position  in  the  thirteenth  to  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  more  probably  originated  as  an 
episcopal  dress  from  the  habit  of  bishops  under 
Henry  \'III.  and  Edward,  of  wearing  their  scar- 
let doctor's  gowns  with  their  rochets ;  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  more  sober  black  was  substituted,- 
and  the  tailors  of  the  Stuart  period  sewed  the 
sleeves  of  the  rochet,  greatly  enlarged,  to  the 
chimere.  The  latter  may  be  pressed  into  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  mantelletta  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
monastic   costume. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  of  dress  to  mark 
those  who  lived  a  common  life  was  adopted  even 
among  the  early  monks  of  the  EgA"ptian  deserts. 
The  character  of  the  Eastern  religious  costumes 
was  usually,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  vague  descriptions  of  early  writers,  such  as 
to  express  a  spirit  of  penitence  and  differentiat<" 
their  wearers  from  the  gaily  dressed  worldlings. 
The  early  Western  founders.  Saint  Benedict  and 
even  Saint  Francis,  prescribed  the  general  char- 
acter but  not  the  exact  shape  and  color  of  the 
garments  to  be  worn  by  their  followers.  Custom 
gradually,  in  a  commiuiity  life,  crystallized  into 
rule.  But  since  the  thirteenth  century  the 
founders  of  orders  have  usually  laid  down  the 
exact  details  of  the  habit  to  be  worn,  as  a  sort  of 
regimental  uniform.  The  notable  exceptions  are 
Saint  Ignatius,  Saint  Philip  Neri,  and  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  followers  have  never 
worn  anything  but  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular 
priests.  The  wearing  of  the  habit  at  all  times  is 
most  strictly  enjoined  upon  members  of  religious 
orders,  except  when  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with 
in  non-Catholic  ccrtintries:  the  early  .Jesuits  in 
China,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  wore 
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the  nafive  oostume.     (See  illustrntion  of  Father 

,  Adam  Schall  in  the  dreg's  of  a  mandarin.)     \or- 

mally,  however,  the  habit  is  always  worn,  taking 


FATHER  APAM   SCHALL.  S.  J..   IX    MANDARIN  COSTUME. 

the  place  for  preachins  (and  in  some  places  for 
administering  the  sacrament  of  penance)  of  the 
surplice  and  stole.  For  specific  details  of  the 
costume  of  the  various  orders,  see  the  articles 
under  their  titles. 
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COS'WAY,  Ricn.\ED  (1740-1S21).  An  Eng- 
lish miniature-painter,  born  at  Tiverton.  He 
studied  in  a  London  drawins-school.  while  serv- 
ing as  waiting-man  there,  and  in  1771  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  painted  in 
oil  and  water-color,  but  his  fame  rests  principally 
on  his  miniatures,  most  of  which  were  of  the 
aristocracy. 

COT,  icot,  PiERBE  AuGUSTE  (1837-83).  A 
French  painter,  pupil  of  Cogniet.  Cabanel,  and 
Bouguereau.  He  painted  at  first  historical  sub- 
jects, later  also  portraits,  and  acquired  great 
reputation,  especially  by  his  female  heads. 
Among  his  most  noteworthy  works  are:  "Spring 
Time;"  "Day  of  the  Dead  at  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa;"  "Dionisia :"  "Prometheus:"  "Medita- 
tion ;"  and  ilireille."  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery. He  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

CCTA,  RoDRiGO  C.  DE  Maguaque.  A  Spanish 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Toledo.  His 
reputation  rests  upon  the  dainty,  wittj'  Diiilogo 


entre  el  .Inior  )/  un  cabalUro  vicjo,  which  ap- 
peared first  at  Modena  in  1569.  The  authorship 
of  this  poem  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it 
seems  quite  safe  to  attribute  it  to  C'ota.  He 
wrote  Las  Coplas  dc  Mingo  lierulgo  (e.l472), 
and  may  have  written  the  first  act  of  the  comedy 
Celestina  (1480),  which  was  finished  by  Rojas. 
He  also  produced  some  satiric  poems. 

COTAN'GENT.     See  Trigonometry. 

COTE-D'OB,  kfit'dor'  (Fr.,  golden  hill).  A 
department  in  the  cast  of  France  (q.v.),  for- 
merly part  of  the  Province  of  Burgundy  (Ma)): 
France,  L  4).  Area,  3383  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, in  1806,  366,054;  in  1901,  361,626.  The 
surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges.  A  por- 
tion of  that  range,  the  Cote-d'Or  ('golden  hill'), 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  tlie  wines 
produced  on  its  declivities.  A  great  part  of  the 
dejjartment  is  covered  with  forests.  The  valleys 
and  plains  are  fertile,  and  there  is  good  pasture- 
land,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Cote-d'Or  is  watered  by  the  Seine,  which  rises  in 
the  northwest,  and  by  several  of  its  affluents;  by 
the  Saone,  and  by  the  Arroux,  a  tributary  of  the 
Loire.     Capital,  Dijon. 

COTELIEE,  koflya',  or  COT'ELE'RIUS, 
Jea>'  Baftiste  (1627-80).  A  French  Hellenist. 
He  was  born  in  Nfmes.  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy in  Paris,  and  in  1054  became  counselor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library  in  1667, 
and  in  1676  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Coll&ge  de  France.  His  principal  publication, 
and  one  which  made  him  widely  famous,  was  his 
edition  of  the  Sanetorutn  Patrum  qui  Tempori- 
hus  Apostolicis  Floruerunt  Opera  Greece  et  La- 
tine  (Paris,  1672).  It  was  republished  by  Le- 
clerc  in  1698,  and  another  edition  ot  it  appeared 
in  1724. 

COTES,  kots,  Roger  (1682-1716).  An  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  physicist.  He  was  born 
at  Burbage,  in  Leicestershire;  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  became  a  fellow  in 
1705;  and.  in  1706.  on  the  recommendation  of 
Newton,  Whiston,  and  Bentle3',  was  made  Plu- 
mian  professor  of  astronomy.  Cotes  was  editor 
of  the  second  edition  of  Xewton's  Principia 
(1713).  Various  mathematical  papers  of  his 
own,  bearing  on  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and 
geometry,  were  published  posthumously  under  the 
title  /7((r»ioni'o  Mensurarnm  (Cambridge.  1722). 
Several  theorems  are  known  by  his  name — e.g. 
to  determine  the  harmonic  mean  between  the  seg- 
ments of  a  secant  to  a  curve  of  the  jith  order 
reckoned  from  a  fixed  point  (see  Curves; 
Circle)  ;  and  also  the  well-known  theorem  of 
trigonometry:  If  A  is  any  point  on  the  radius 
OB  of  circle  0,  and  if  the  circumference  is  di- 
vided   into    n    equal    parts   BP„    P,P~,    P.Pj 

and  into  2h  equal  parts  BQ„  Q,P„  P^Q. .".  .  . ,  the 
product  AP,  •  AP,  ■  AP,  •  . .  .  (n  factors)  =  ± 
(OA-  —  OB") .  and  AQ,  •  AQ^  ^  AQ,  •  . . .  ( »  fac- 
tors) =  OAn+OB°. 

Cotes  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
scholars  and  scientific  men  of  his  time.  Newton 
remarked  of  him:  "If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  might 
have  known  something." 

COTES,  Sara  .Teannette  Duncan  (1861—). 
An   English   novelist.     She  was  born  at   Brant- 
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ford.  Ontario,  C'aii.tda.  and  was  educated  at 
tlie  Collegiate  School  tliere.  She  found  lier  way 
to  tlie  novel  through  letters  and  sketches 
contributed  to  newspa]3crs  and  periodicals,  and 
made  a  brilliant  success  in  A  Social  Departure, 
the  observations  of  a  tour  ro\ind  the  world  in 
1889-90  with  Mrs.  Lilian  Rood.  In  1891  Miss 
Duncan  married  Everard  C.  Cotes,  a  press  corre- 
spondent of  Simla.  India,  and  lias  since  written 
several  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  social  life.  Among 
her  novels  are:  An  American  Girl  in  London 
(1891)  ;  .1  Daughter  of  To-day  (1894)  ;  Vernmi's 
Aunt  (1894)  ;  The  .S'lHi/i/e  Adventures  of  a  Mem- 
sahib  (1893)  ;  The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib  (189^)  ; 
His  Honour  and  a  Lady  (1896);  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation  (1898)  ;  The'  Path  of  a  Star  (1899)  ; 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Latch,  the  diaiy  of 
an  invalid  in  Simla  (1901);  Those  Delightful 
Americans  (1902). 

c6tES-DU-N0ED,  kof-du-nor'.  A  depart- 
ment in  the  northwest  of  France  (q.v. ),  former- 
ly a  part  of  Brittany,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  English  Channel  (Map:  France,  D  3), 
Area.  2659  square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
602,657:  in  1901,  609,349.  The  Armoric  hills, 
called  also  the  Montague  Noire,  and  the  ilenez 
Mountains,  cross  the  department  from  east  to 
west.  These  formations  give  a  rude  and  broken 
aspect  to  the  coasts.  The  chief  rivers,  which  are 
short  but  navigable,  are  the  Ranee,  Gouet,  Trieux, 
Guer,  and  Arguenon.  The  cultivation  of  fla.x  and 
hemp,  with  the  pasturing  of  cattle  and  iron- 
mining,  supply  employment  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  on 
the  coast  levels  grain,  with  pears  and  apples  and 
other  fruits,  are  produced.  The  coasts  are  well 
supplied  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  Capital, 
Saint  Brieuc. 

COT'GRAVE,  R.\XDLE  (  ?-c.l634).  An  Eng- 
lish lexicographer,  born  in  Cheshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  It 
was  while  he  was  secretary  to  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burghley,  that  he  compiled  his  French- 
English  dictionary  (1611).  Other  editions  were 
published  in  1632,  1650,  1660,  and  1673.  The 
work  contains  many  absurd  errors,  but  it  shows 
much  more  care  than  similar  productions  of 
that  time,  and  is  still  much  used  by  philologists. 

CbTHEN,  or  Kothen,  ke'ten.  An  ancient 
town  of  the  German  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  situated 
on  the  Ziethe,  about  22  miles  north  of  Halle 
(Map:  Germany.  D  3).  The  streets  are  broad 
and  tJie  town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  and  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  towns  and  four  suburbs.  Among  its 
notable  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Church  of 
Saint  .James,  with  some  fine  old  stained  glass  and 
a  handsome  organ,  and  the  former  palace,  now 
used  as  a  museum  and  containing  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-sugar ;  there  are  also  iron-foun- 
dries and  machine-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,215;  in  1900,  22,100.  Cothen  was  an  old 
Slavic  settlement,  and  received  municipal  privi- 
leges in  the  twelfth  centurr.  In  1547  it  joined 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  and  was  taken  by 
Charles  V.  L'ntil  1853  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Principality  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 

COTHUR'NUS.     See  Buskin. 

COTI'DAL  LINES.  A  system  of  lines  on  a 
globe  or  chart  which  show  the  movement  of  the 


ocean   tidal    waves.     The   lines   join   the   places 
\\liere  high  water  occurs  at  the  same  moment. 

COTILLON.  A  French  dance,  the  same  as  the 
gernian.  and  iierfornicd  to  quadrille  music.  It 
was  a  fashionalilc  dance  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
X.,  where  it  had  been  adapted  from  a  peasant 
dance,  -it  first  for  one,  then  for  two  performers, 
it  soon  became  a  ronde  dance,  in  which  form  it 
was  introduced  into  England.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  possible  figures  in  the  modern  dance  and 
the  accessories  are  most  elaborate.  The  cotillon 
is  begun  by  a  small  number  of  couples,  who  oc- 
cupy the  floor  while  the  rest  of  the  guests  sit 
about  the  ballroom.  These  couples  select  others 
from  among  those  seated,  and  after  going  through 
a  figure  all  take  seats  and  are  replaced  by  other 
couples  until  the  whole  company  has  danced  that 
particular  figure.  Another  method  is  for  each  set 
of  couples  to  dance  a  difterent  figui'e.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  some  excellent  figures  in 
Grove,  and  collaborators.  Dancing  (London, 
1895), 

COTIN,  ko'taV,  Chakles  (1604-82),  A  French 
poetaster,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  royal  councilor 
and  almoner  to  the  King  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  1655  was  admitted  to  the  Academic  Francaise. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  classic  lan- 
guages was  extensive,  .and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  circles  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  and 
other  salons.  His  verse,  of  which  the  I'ocsies 
chretienncs  (1657)  are  the  most  creditable,  is  of 
no  importance.  He  is,  however,  unenviably  fa- 
mous as  the  object  of  Boileau's  ridicule  (Satires, 
3,  8,  9)  and  the  original  of  Trissotin  in  Mo- 
li6re"s  Fcnnnes  sarantes. 

COTINGA,  ko-ten'ga,  or  Chatterer  (native 
South  American).  A  bird  of  the  family  Cotin- 
gida;,  allied  to  the  waxwings  and  manakins.  Co- 
tingas  are  numerous,  both  in  species  and  indi- 
viduals, inhabit  tropical  America  exclusively, 
feeding  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  splendor  of  the  nuptial  plumage  worn  by 
the  males  in  many  cases,  or  for  eccentricities  of 
ornament.  TliQ  bell-bird  and  unbrella-bird,  else- 
where described,  are  cotingas  exemplifying  such 
peculiarities,  and  the  cocks-of-the-rock  are  in- 
cluded by  some  systemists.  They  have  been  spe- 
cially studied  by  Dr.  Leonard  Stejneger,  who 
refers  to  the  group  as  follows  in  the  Standard 
Natural  History,  vol,  iv,  (Boston,  1885):  "The 
greater  number  of  the  species  of  cotinga  are 
plain-colored,  gray,  rufous,  or  greenish  .  ,  . 
though  even  among  these  rather  modest  forms 
there  are  some  which  are  more  or  less  highly 
adorned.  Among  these  is  the  rose-bre.isted  'fly- 
catcher' (Hadrostomus  Aglaiw).  with  a  beautiful 
crimson  rosy  patch  on  the  breast,  which  just 
enters  our  faima  across  the  southern  frontier. 
Xovertheless,  the  cotingas  are,  generally  consid- 
ered, especially  bright-colored  and  curiously 
adorned  birds.  .  .  .  From  Central  America 
we  have  the  exquisite  Carpodectes,  white  all 
over,  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  bluish-gray  washed 
over  the  upper  surface :  from  Guiana  to  Brazil 
are  found  the  deep  purplish-carmine  Xipholoena, 
with  \\hite  rcniiges,  and  the  great  wing-coverts 
singularly  lengthened,  narrow  and  stiffened,  like 
a  woodpecker's  tail-featlicrs ;  the  glorious  cotin- 
ga, shining  azure-blue,  with  purple  throat,  from 
the  same  countries:  the  greenish,  fork-tailed  Phi- 
balura  from  Brazil :  and  the  small,  pipra-like 
lodopleura,  curious  on  account  of  the  rare  lilac 
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1.  BAND-TAILED    PLANT    CUTTER   (Phytotoma   rara).  4.  GOLDEN-CAPPED    MANAKIN    (Pipra  aurlcapllla). 

2.  YELLOW-CRESTED    PITTA   (Pitta  coronata).  5.  ECUADORIAN    UMBRELLA-BIRD    (Cephalopterus  pen- 

3.  AMAZONIAN  COCK-OF-THE-ROCK  (Ruplcola  rupicolat.  duliger). 
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color  of  the  sides  of  llio  body  hidden  under  the 
wings."  Of  all  these  the  females  are  plainly 
colored,  mostly  gray,  and  are  therefore  ineon- 
spicuous  when  making  their  nests  or  brooding — ■ 
r.n  important  preeantion  against  tile  extinction 
of  the  race:  and  the  gaudy  hues  of  the  males  are 
molted  to  a  great  extent  during  the  olT-season, 
when  their  dress  is  much  plainer  than  in  the 
season  of  courtship.  Xone  of  these  birds  are 
notable  as  singers,  though  several  utter  loud 
jind  singular  cries.    See  Plate  of  Cotixgas. 

COTISE,  kot'is,  or  COST  (Fr.  cute,  side). 
In  heraldry  (q-v.),  one  of  the  diminutives  of  the 
bend. 

COT'MAN,  JoiixX  Sell  (1782-1842).  An 
J-nglish  engraver  and  painter,  born  at  Norwich. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  water-color,  but  is  prob- 
ably better  known  by  his  architectural  etchings, 
collected  and  published  under  the  title.  Etchings 
vf  Architectural  and  Picturesque  Remains 
<1838).  There  are  two  water-color  drawings 
by  liim  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, and  one  picture  in  the  National  Gallei-y. 
Cotman  is  now  more  a])preeiated  than  when  he 
was  alive,  and  is  called  the  most  gifted  of  the 
Norwich  school. 

COTO'NEAS'TER  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Neo-Lat. 
cotonia,  quince,  Lat.  eotonea,  wallwort).  A 
^enus  of  plants  of  the  natui'al  order  Rosacefe. 
The  species  are  ])rett.y  numerous,  shrubs  or  small 
trees :  some  of  them  evergreen,  witli  simple,  im- 
divided  leaves,  more  or  less  woolly  beneath, 
small  flowers  in  lateral  cymes,  and  small  fruit 
not  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  the  bright  color 
of  which,  and  its  remaining  on  the  tree  in  win- 
ter, make  them  very  ornamental.  These  plants, 
"vvhile  common  in  Europe,  seem  little  known  in 
the  United  States.  Cotoneaster  integerrima  is 
a  deciduous  species,  a  native  of  hills  in  Europe 
and  Siberia.  Cotoneaster  tonicntosa  is  found  in 
the  Aljis.  !Most  of  the  sjiecies  are  natives  of 
mountainous  parts  of  Asia;  they  are  sufficiently 
liardy  for  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  where 
they  are  among  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs.  Some  of  them,  as  Cotoneaster  rotundi- 
folia  and  Cotoneaster  microphj/Ila — both  from 
the  north  of  India — are  much  used  for  covering 
walls. 

COTOPAXI,  ko'to-pak'se;  .S'p.  pron.  ko'to-pii'- 
lle.  The  loftiest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  Ecuador,  in  the  eastern  chain  of  tlie 
Artdes,  about  40  miles  nearly  south  of  Quito,  and 
about  50  miles  south  of  the  equator,  in  longi- 
tude 78°  42'  W.  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  La  Con- 
damine  estimated  the  height  at  18.860  feet; 
Reiss,  the  first  to  ascend  it  (in  1872).  found  it 
to  be  19,500  feet;  and  Wln-mper  (in  1880),  19,- 
C13  feet.  The  valley  at  its  foot,  however,  is  itself 
over  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  upper  part  of 
Cotopaxi,  a  perfect  cone  for  a  distance  of  4400 
feet,  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  immediate  margin  of  the  crater, 
which  i.s  a  bare  parapet  of  rock.  The  snow-line 
on  the  northern  exposure  is  15,000  feet,  and  on 
the  southern  exposure  15,200  feet,  above  sea-level. 
Reiss.  whose  measurements  are  largely  accordant 
with  the  more  recent  ones  of  Wliymper.  estimated 
that  the  crater,  which  is  elliptical,  has  a  depth 
of  1.500  feet  and  a  maximum  diameter  of  about 
2000  feet.  BeloAv  the  snow-line  is  a  well-marked 
1)arren  belt  covered  with  lichens  and  shrubs, 
below  whicli  again  is  forest.  Smoke  issues  from 
Vol.  v.— 31. 


the  summit ;  sounds  as  of  explosions  are  occa- 
sionally heard;  and.  also,  a  fiery  glow  is  often 
visible  by  night.  Lava  rarely  fiows  even  during 
eruptions,  but  fiame,  smoke,  and  immense  vol- 
I'.nies  of  ashes  are  then  ejected ;  and  when  tlie 
heat  melts  large  nuisses  of  the  snow  lying  on 
the  sides,  destructive  Hoods  are  occasioned  in  the 
valleys  beneath.  The  first  eruption  recorded  was 
in  1533.  Others  followed  in  1008  and  1743,  since 
which  date  numerous  eruptions  have  occurred. 
One  of  the  most  violent  was  that  of  1708, 
during  which  ashes,  thrown  high  into  the  air, 
^^ere  transported  by  the  winds  and  thicklj-  strewn 
over  an  area  of  about  250  miles  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  more  recent  violent  eruptions  was  in  1877. 

COTEONE,  ku-tro'na.  An  episcopal  city 
(since  the  sixth  century)  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
146  miles,  by  the  winding  railwav,  south  of 
Taranto  (Map:  Italy,  M  SK  It  has  a  castle  of 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  a  cathedra),  and  an  excel- 
lent, though  small,  harbor.  Of  the  Temple  of 
Hera  on  the  Cacinian  promontory  (now  Cape 
Colonne),  seven  miles  to  the  southeast,  which 
was  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  the  kind  in 
ilagna  Gr.Tcia,  only  one  solitary,  but  conspic- 
uous, column  remains.  Tlie  worship  of  Hera  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  t)ie  Madonna  del  Capo, 
to  whose  churcli.  near  the  temple,  the  young  girls 
of  Cotrone  go  in  barefoot  procession  every  Satur- 
day. The  town  markets  oranges  and  other  fruit, 
oil,  licorice,  wine,  grain,  and  turpentine.  The 
ancient  Cotrone  was  an  Aeha>an  colon}-,  founded 
in  B.C.  710.  In  B.C.  540  Pythagoras,  after  .being 
banished  by  Polycrates  of  Samos,  established  his 
brotherliood  here  and  acquired  such  influence  in 
the  oligarcliical  council  that  the  people  rebelled, 
and  expelled  the  Pythagoreans  and  established  a 
democracy.  Cotrone  suffered  severely  during  tlie 
Pyrrhic  wars  (see  Pyrriius)  and  in  tlie  later 
years  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  Hannibal's 
lieadquarters  for  three  successive  winters.  It 
then  sank  into  obscurity  not  to  appear  again  in 
history  until  the  wars  of  Narses  and  Belisarius 
(q.v.)  against  the  Goths.  In  tlie  days  of  Herod- 
otus, and  long  aftei\  the  medical  school  of  Co- 
trone was  the  most  famous  in  the  Greek  world. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  9649;  in  1901, 
9610. 

COTS'WOLD.     See  Sheep. 

COTS  WOLD,  or  COTESWOLD  HILLS  (vil- 
lage mead<iw,  from  cot,  liut  +  irold.  meadow), 
A  range  of  oolitic  and  lias  hills,  running  througli 
the  middle  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  from 
Chipping  Camden  in  the  northeast  to  near  Bath 
in  the  southwest,  parallel  to  the  Avon  and  Severn 
(Map:  England,  Do).  They  are  54  miles  long, 
in  some  parts  8  miles  broad,  and  cover  312 
square  miles,  witli  an  average  height  of  500  to 
000  feet.  The  highest  points  are  Cleave  Hill 
(1134  feet)  and  Broadway  Hill  (1086  feet). 
The  surface  is  generally  bare,  but  corn,  turnips, 
and  sainfoin  are  grown,  and  coar.se-wooled  sheep 
are  raised. 

COT'TA.  The  name  of  a  family  of  German 
publislicrs,  whose  establishment  was  founded  in 
Tubingen  in  1049.  It  included  the  eminent  theo- 
logian. .ToiiANN  Friedrich  Freiiierr  von  Cott.v 
(1701-79).  and  his  grandson.  .Johann  Friedrick 
vox  Cotta  (1764-1832).  the  most  eminent  pub- 
lisher in  German  history.  Educated  for  the  law, 
he  began  the  book  business  at  Tiibin^en  in  1787, 
and  in   1795  began  to  publish  Schiller's  Horen, 
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the  Politisclie  Annafoi,  nnd  an  aiehitectural  an- 
nual. Jn  1798  he  issued  Die  Alltjvincine  Zcitting 
(q.v. ),  the  Damenalmanach,  and  some  like  undei- 
takings.  The  Litteratiirblatf  and  the  Kunslblait 
followed.  Cotta  was  publisher  for  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  classical  epoch. 
In  1810  he  moved  his  printing-house  to  Stuttgart : 
in  1824  he  introduced  the  first  steam  print- 
ing-press into  Bavaria,  and  later  he  helped  to 
tound  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Institute  at 
-Munich.  In  politics  Cotta  ^\as  a  moderate  but 
steadfast  Liberal.  He  was  a  practical  social  re- 
former, abolishing  serfdom  on  his  estates,  build- 
ing model  farms,  and  making  them  in  effect 
neighborhood  experiment  stations.  The  house  of 
Cotta  is  still  among  the  greatest  jjublishing  firms 
in  Germany. 

COTTA,  Berxiiard  vo.\-  (1808-79).  A  Ger- 
man geologist,  born  at  Zielbach.  After  studying 
at  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  and  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  he  was  associated  with 
Xaunuinn  in  the  publication  of  a  geological  map 
of  Saxony  (12  sections,  1833-42),  and  from  1841 
to  1874  was  professor  of  geology  at  Freiberg. 
His  publications,  many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  include:  Geognostische  Wan- 
derungen  (1836-38);  Anleitung  zuni  Studium 
der  Geognosie  und  Geologie  (3d  ed.,  1849)  : 
DeiitscliJands  Borlen  (1854):  and  Die  Geologie 
der  Cfegenicart  (5th  ed.,  1878).  In  the  latter 
work  he  proved  himself  an  evolutionist,  and  an 
adherent  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies. He  was  one  of  the  first  geologists  to  accept 
this  theory  and  apply  it  to  organic  remains  in 
sedimentary  rocks. 

COTTA,  Heinric'H  (1763-1844).  A  German 
forester  of  distinction,  born  near  Wasungen.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  in  1801  became  a  master  forester 
and  a  member  of  the  Eisenach  College  of  Fores- 
try, and  from  1795  to  1811  conducted  at  Zill- 
bach  a  school  of  sylviculture,  founded  by  him- 
self. In  1811  he  was  summoned  to  Saxony  as 
counselor  of  forestry,  and  thither  removed  his 
school,  which  in  1816  received  the  title  of 
'Eo^-al  Academy  of  Forestry.'  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,  including:  Aniceisung  ::um  ^Vald- 
bau  (1817;  9th  ed.,  1865)  :  Die  Terbindung  des 
FeUbnues  mit  dem  Waldbau  (1819-22);  and 
Grundriss  der  Forstwirthschaft  (1832;  6th  ed. 
1872). 

COTTAGE  (OF.  cotage,  ML.  cotagium,  from 
AS.  cot,  Iccl.  I;ot.  hut).  Formerly  a  term  used 
in  Great  Britain  for  a  small  dwelling-house  of  a 
poor  family,  especially  in  the  country,  detached 
from  other  buildings.  It  had  no  second  story 
(though  sometimes  garret-rooms),  and  was  built 
usually  of  stone  and  thus  distinguished  from 
wooden  cabins  or  huts,  though  wood  was  not  ex- 
cluded. Recently  the  term  has  been  extended  to 
mean  country  houses  of  moderate  extent,  but 
built  especially  as  summer  residences  for  well- 
to-do  families ;  and  finally  it  is  applied,  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  most  sumptuous  summer 
residences  at  places  like  Newport  and  Bar 
Harbor. 

COTTAGE  CITY.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Island.  Dukes  County,  jNIass.,  22  miles 
southeast  of  New  Bedford  ( Jlap :  Massachusetts, 
F  5).  One  of  the  most  popular  resorts  on  the 
New  England  coast,  it  contains  several  hotels, 
camp-meeting  grounds,  and  a  public  library,  and 


is  noted  for  its  invigorating  air  and  fine  bathing. 
Population,  in   1890,   1080;   in   1900,   1100. 

COTTAR'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  The.  A 
l)oem  by  Robert  Burns,  published  with  a  volume 
of  other  verse  in  1786.  It  describes  the  homely 
pleasures  of  the  Scottish  laborer  when  the  week's 
work  is  completed. 

COTTBTJS,  kot'bi.is.  A  town  of  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  Spree, 
about  70  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  mer- 
cantile centre  of  importance,  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  wool,  yarn,  jute,  and  carpets  (Jlap: 
Germany,  F  3).  '  Population,  in  1890.  34,910;  in 
1900,  39,327.  Cottbus  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  Henry  I.  In  1445  it  was  sold  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  It  belonged  to  Saxony 
from  1807  till  1813,  when  it  jiassed  to  Prussia. 

COTTE,  kot,  Robert  de  (1656-1735).  A 
French  architect.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and 
W'as  a  pupil  and  brother-in-law  of  J.  H.  Man- 
sard. He  at  first  attended  only  to  the  details 
of  the  work  done  bj'  his  master;  but  he  after- 
wards built  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Trianon,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
the  Hotel  de  la  Vrilli6re  (now  the  Bank  of 
France),  and  left  designs  for  the  portal  of  Saint 
Roch  and  for  many  buildings  outside  of  his  own 
country.  Cotte  was  made  first  architect  to  the 
king  (1708),  after  the  death  of  Mansard. 

COTTENHAM,  Earl  of.  See  Pepts,  Chables 
Christopher. 

COT'TER,  Joseph  B.  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  in  Liverpool. 
He  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  .John'.s  University.  After  holding 
a  pastorate  at  Winona.  Jlinn..  for  eighteen  years, 
he  was  in  1889  consecrated  first  bishop  of  that 
diocese.  He  has  been  active  in  the  temperance 
movement,  and  has  several  times  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America. 

COTTEKEATJ,  kot'ra',  Jean.     See  Chouans. 

COT'TID-ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Neo- 
Lat.  cottus,  Gk.  kottoc  .  hollos,  a  sort  of  river- 
fish,  probably  the  Imllhead).  A  family  of  small, 
ugly-looking,  spiny-rayed  fishes  having  a  large 
depressed  head,  usually  armed  with  spines  or 
tubercles,  and  a  tapering  body,  which  may  be 
naked  or  irregularly  armed  with  scales  or  bony 
jilates.  There  are  about  60  genera  and  250  spe- 
cies. The  typical  genus  is  Cottus.  Nearly  all 
are  small.  They  inhabit  the  rocky  shores  and 
pools  of  the  northern  regions,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies descending  to  great  depths.  !Many  inhabit 
fresh  waters,  occupying  the  clear,  cool  streams 
of  northern  regions.  The  family  includes  the 
sculpins.  miller's-thumb.  grubby,  father-lasher, 
etc.    Very  few  are  used  as  food.     See  .Sculpin. 

COTTIERS,  kot'tl-erz.  A  term  originally  in- 
dicating tenants  who  rented  cots  or  cottages,  or 
at  the  most  a  plot  of  land  too  small  to  be  desig- 
nated a  farm :  but  later  the  term  had  a  more 
general  application  to  peasant  fanners  whose 
rent  was  determined  not  by  custom,  but  by  com- 
petition. The  most  notable  case  of  this  system 
of  land  tenure  was  in  Ireland,  where  the  capital- 
ist farmer  was  scarcely  represented  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  same  class  in  the  western  parts  of 
Scotl.Tnd  are  called  'crofters.'  Among  both  the 
lack  of  capital  and  the  competition  for  land, 
inducing  rack-rent,  has  provoked  much  misery. 
It  has  been  partially  alleviated  in  Ireland  by  the 
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gradual  diminution  of  the  population.  See 
Irish  Land  Laws. 

COTTIN.  ko'triN',  Alakic.  a  nickname  of 
rit'dii'ick  tlie  Great,  originated  bj'  Voltaire. 

COTTIN,  Sophie  Risteau  (1770-1807).  A 
French  novelist,  born  at  Tonneins,  and  generally 
known  to  a  now  past  generation  as  tlie  author  of 
Elisabe<h  uu  Irs  exiles  de  t<ihcnc,  which  won  the 
praise  of  imitation  from  Xavier  de  ^Maistre  in 
La  jeune  tUhcriciiiie  (1825).  In  France  her 
vogue  was  not  lasting.  Sainte-Beuve  says  that 
by  1840  her  l)ooks  were  read  only  "from  curiosity 
to  loam  the  emotional  moods  of  our  mothers.' 
She  died  in  Paris,  August  25,  1807. 

COT'TLE,  Joseph  (1770-1853).  An  Eng- 
lish publisher,  born  probably  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  opened  a  Ijooksliop  in  Bristol  and  was  instru- 
mental in  publisliing  some  of  the  lirst  poems  of 
Soutliey.  Coleridge,  and  \\'ordsworth.  He  re- 
mained in  business  from  1701  to  1709.  After  his 
retirement  he  produced  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
such  as  Malvern  Jlills  (1798)  :  John  the  Baptist 
(1801);  Messiah  ( 1815),  which  awoke  the  satire 
of  Byron.  His  Earhi  Rceollections,  Chiefly  Re- 
latin;/  to  f^aniuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1837),  with 
a  second  edition  under  the  title  Reminiscences  of 
Coleridge  and  Sontlicy  (1847),  contains  interest- 
ing information  on  the  early  lives  of  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  but  is  disfigiired  by  many  details 
that  show  Cottle  himself  in  an  unpleasant  light. 

COTTON  (Fr.,  Sp.  colon,  from  Ar.  qutun, 
qiitii,  cotton,  from  qatana,  to  inhabit).  An  im- 
portant vegetable  fibre  distinguished  from  all 
other  fibres  by  the  peculiar  twist  it  possesses, 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  spinning. 
It  is  cultivated  in  those  parts  of  the  globe  be- 
tween the  two  thirty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  ( a 
region  whicli  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the 
land  surface  of  tlie  globe),  although  its  most 
profitable  cultivation  is  between  the  twentieth 
and  thirty-fifth  parallels  north  of  the  equator. 
Within  this  belt  lie  the  cotton  districts  of  tlie 
United  States,  northern  Mexico,  Egypt,  northern 
Africa,  and  Asia,  except  {he  extreme  southern 
parts  of  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  South 
of  the  equator  cotton  is  grown  in  Brazil,  nearly 
all  of  which  country  is  said  to  be  favorably 
adapted  to  its  cultivation;  in  Australia,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent;  in  Africa,  where  the 
extent  of  production  is  not  known,  and  in  tlie 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Cotton  is  grown  under 
wider  range  of  climatic  conditions,  over  a  greater 
area,  and  by  a  greater  variety  and  number  of 
people,  and  is  useful  for  a  larger  number  of  pur- 
poses than  any  other  fibre.  Its  cheapness  and 
the  extent  of  its  production  preclude  the  demand 
ever  exceeding  the  supply  except  locally  and  tem- 
porarily. Although  cotton  is  grown  mainly  for 
the  fibre  surrounding  its  seeds,  its  by-products, 
the  seeds  as  a  source  of  oil  and  cake,  and  also  the 
fibre  of  the  stalks,  are  of  great  importance.  See 
Cottonseed  and  Its  Products. 

Botanical  and  Coiisiercial  Classifications. 
The  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  few 
species  of  Gossypium,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  JIalvaceoe,  to  which  also  belong  the  holly- 
hock, mallow,  hibiscus,  etc.,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  their  flowers.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Plate  with  article  Hemp.)  There  are 
in  all  about  50  species  of  Gossypium,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  economically  important.  They  are 
small  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 


tlieir  duration  are  perennials,  biennials,  or  an- 
nuals. The  leaves  of  the  cultivated  species  are 
three  to  seven,  or  even  nine-lobcd,  and  are  more 
or  less  sprinkled  witli  small  black  or  pellucid 
dots.  Tlie  flowers  vary  in  color ;  the  common 
colors  in  the  United  States  are  white  or  light  yel- 
low, with  ])urple  spots  at  base,  the  whole  flower 
turning  rcnl  the  second  day  after  opening.  The 
flowers  usually  arc  borne  singly  in  tlie  axils  of 
the  leaves  except  in  tlie  'cluster'  type,  wliere  a 
number  occur  together.  At  their  bases  the  flow- 
ers are  surrounded  liy  three  or  more  green  heart- 
shaped  bracts,  whicli  are  deeiily  cut  or  fringed 
and  are  united  at  their  bases  to  form  a  cup. 
These  constitute  tlie  'squares.'  The  fruit,  known 
as  the  boll,  is  a  three  to  five-celled  capsule,  con- 
taining the  numerous  seeds,  more  or  less  covered 
with  lint,  which  is  wliite  or  tawny.  All  of  the 
species  are  of  tropical  origin,  yet  their  most  suc- 
cessful cultivation  is  in  temperate  climates  where 
there  is  a  period  of  si.\  montlis  free  from  frosts 
and  where  there  is  an  abundant  and  well-distrib- 
uted rainfall  throughout  the  growing  season.  An 
increasing  temperature  during  the  period  of 
greatest  growth  is  believed  to  be  conducive  to  the 
production  of  tlie  best  fibre,  and  in  India,  where 
a  lower  grade  of  staple  is  produced,  tlie  decreas- 
ing temperature  at  this  period  is  held  responsible 
for  the  inferior  quality.  The  botanical  origin  of 
plants  that  have  long  been  in  cultivation  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  perplexity,  and  the  exact  species 
to  which  the  dift'erent  varieties  of  cotton  belong 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  By 
almost  common  consent  it  is  now  agreed  that 
most  of  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  product  of 
three  or  four  species  and  their  hybrids.  Tliese 
species  are  Gossypium  arboreum  and  Gossypium 
peruvianum,  arborescent  species  grown  only  in 
the  tropics ;  Gossypium  barbadense,  the  source  of 
the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  Gossj'pium 
herbaceum.  the  sjiecies  from  wliich  most  of  the 
crop  of  India  and  the  United  States  is  grow^l. 
By  some  the  American  upland  cotton  is  believed 
to  have  originated  from  'Gossypium  maritimuin 
and  Gossypium  hirsutum,  but  these  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  as  Goss_^'pium  barbadense 
and  Gossypium  herbaceum.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  plant  that  responds  so  quickly  to  changes 
in  environment  and  improved  cultivation,  and  to 
this  are  doubtless  due  the  many  varieties  and 
species. 

The  Sea  Island  cotton,  Gossypium  barbadense, 
with  its  beautiful,  long  and  silky  staple,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  races  or  species  of 
cotton.  The  flower  is  of  a  ricli  cream-color  and 
its  seeds  are  black,  small,  and  easily  separable 
from  the  lint.  This  species  attains  the  highest 
perfection  along  the  coast  region  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  with  well-known  vari- 
eties grown  under  irrigation  in  Egypt  from 
American  seed.  The  fibre  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
averages  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
length,  with  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
as  the  extremes.  It  is  adapted  to  the  finest 
thread  and  lace  work,  and  other  products  for 
which  the  short  staple  is  not  suited.  The  Egyp- 
tian varieties  are  usually  a  little  shorter  in  sta- 
ple and  are  of  a  tawny  color.  These  are  often 
used  for  the  natural  colored  balbriggan  under- 
wear, hosiery,  etc..  where  a  smooth  finish  and 
silky  lustre  are  desired.  The  cultivation  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  highly  developed,  and  the  T'nited 
States  crop  of  1898-99  was  G7,f)ll  bales  of  500 
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jjouiids  pacli.  About  the  same  amount  is  annually 
iiuijortcil  into  the  United  States  from  Egypt. 

The  upland  eotton  of  the  United  States  is 
mostly  derived  from  Gossypium  herbaeeum.  In 
ihis  country  the  varieties  of  this  species  have 
^\hite  llowers,  which  turn  red  the  second  day 
after  opening.  The  fibre  of  this  series  is  shorter, 
but  the  plant  can  be  cultivated  over  a  greater 
e.xtent  of  territory  than  the  others.  The  seed  of 
(he  upland  varieties  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
color  and  has  a  closely  adherent  gray  fuzz  in  ad- 
dition to  the  longer  lint,  making  the  process  of 
ginning  more  difficult.  There  are  doubtless  many 
hybrids  between  these  series,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  character  of  some  upland  cottons.  In  1896 
descriptions  were  published  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Exiteriment 
Stations,  Bulletin  33,  of  more  than  130  varieties 
of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  together  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  so-called  varieties  which  were  only  old  ones 
renamed,  ilost  of  these  varieties  were  upland 
cottons,  and  they  varied  widely  in  their  ]iroduc- 
tion  and  character  of  lint.  Gossypium  arlioreum 
is  a  small  tree  rather  common  about  the  temples 
of  India  and  China,  but  it  is  said  #ever  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  regular  crop.  Tlie  trees  are 
rather  short-lived,  and  they  yield  a  fine,  silky 
fibre  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  This  is  called 
Nurma  or  Deo  cotton  and  is  little  used  except 
by  the  priestly  class.  It  is  probable  that  its 
value  has  been  overrated.  It  will  not  mature  in 
the  United  States.  The  origin  of  the  cottons 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Gossypium  Peru- 
vianum  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  They  are  South 
American,  as  their  name  would  indicate,  and 
Iheir  smooth  black  seeds  adhere  in  a  reniform 
mass,  hence  the  name  "kidney  cotton,'  which  is 
usually  applied  to  them.  Their  fibre  is  strong, 
rather  coarse  and  woolly,  o^e  and  one-half  inches 
or  less  in  length,  and  from  its  great  resemblance 
to  wool  is  frequently  xised  in  combination  with 
that  staple.  About  15,000  bales  are  annually 
imported  into  the  I'nited  States,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  most  of  it  is  used  by  woolen  manufacturers 
to  mix  in  making  underwear,  hosiery,  etc.,  much 
of  the  material  being  sold  as  all-woolen  goods. 

In  commercial  usage,  to  fibres  under  0.98  inch 
or  25  millimeters  in  length  there  has  been  given 
tlie  name  'short  staple';  'medium'  means  from 
0.08  to  1.17  inches  {25  to  ,30  millimeters),  and 
•long'  1.18  to  1.57  inches  (30  to  40  millimeters)  ; 
'extra,'  including  those  which  are  1.58  inches 
(40  millimeters)  or  more.  The  extra  and  the 
long  in  the  United  States  seem  to  come  from  Sea 
Island  eotton  or  some  of  its  hybrids;  the  short 
and  medium  from  Gossypium  hirsutum  or  Gos- 
sypium herbaeeum. 

The  commercial  classification  of  cotton  in  New 
York  is  as  follows:  The  'full  grades'  are  fair, 
middling  fair,  good  middling,  middling,  low 
;iiiddling,  good  ordinary,  and  ordinary.  Half 
grades  are  designated  by  the  prefix  'strict,'  quar- 
ter goods  by  prefixes  'barely,'  meaning  the  point 
above  half  grade  and  the  next  full  grade  above, 
and  'fully,'  meaning  the  mean  point  lietween 
the  half  grade  and  the  next  full  grade  below, 
Liverpool  high  grades  are  lower,  and  low  grades 
liigher  than  Kew  York. 

CuLTn'ATlOJJ.  The  plant  requires  for  its  best 
development  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate.  While 
the  method  of  cultivation  is  about  the  same  in  the 
various    countries   where    it   is    grown,   that   in 


the  United  States  is  the  most  perfect.  Although 
the  plant  is  not  really  an  annual,  it  is  treated  as 
such  in  its  cultivation.  The  land  is  prepared  in 
winter,  the  time  of  beginning  varying  witli  the 
locality.  After  thorough  jjlowing,  and  after  all 
frost  has  gone,  the  ground  is  bedded  into  rows 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  according  to  situa- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  soil:  the  seed  is  sown 
along  the  centre  of  these  beds,  either  in  a  straight 
furrow  made  with  a  small  plow  or  opener,  or  in 
holes  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  Where 
artificial  fei'tilizers  or  cottonseed-meal  arc  drilled 
in  this  method  of  preparation  is  indispensable. 
The  usual  date  to  begin  preparing  land  is  from 
.lanuary  15  in  southern  Texas  to  !March  5  in 
South  Carolina.  Sowing  usually  commences 
!March  10  to  April  15  and  continues  to  May  15; 
but  late  spring  frosts  may  delay  it  longer.  The 
young  shoots,  which  appear  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  are  weeded  and  thinned  when  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  two  to  si.x  inches,  say,  when 
the  third  or  first  true  leaf  appears.  The  average 
date  of  bloom  is  .lune  5.  As  a  general  rule,  cot- 
ton is  a  dry-weather  plant,  heavy  rainfall  inter- 
fering with  both  the  culture  and  the  stand,  al- 
though an  extremely  dry  s])ring  interferes  with 
the  growth.  For  plowing  it  is  best  to  have  just 
enough  rain  to  make  the  soil  moist  and  spongy. 
When  young,  the  crop  flourishes  best  with  warm 
steamy  weather,  with  an  occasional  shower  until 
blooming.  An  excess  of  rain  produces  weeds  and 
w  ood :  severe  drought  stunts  the  plant,  matures 
it  too  early,  and  causes  a  small,  light-stapled 
crop.  Early  frost  causes  the  plant  to  tiun 
brown:  cold  nights  cause  many  of  the  plants  to 
die.  Lands  in  liilly  or  upland  districts  require 
more  moisture  than  tliose  lying  in  the  ])Iains 
and  river  bottoms.  Overflowing  often  causes  in- 
jury on  bottom  and  flat  prairie  lands,  but  re- 
planting or  recuperation  often  redeems  the  most 
hopeless  eases.  Where,  however,  overflowing 
causes  'sanding,'  the  land  is  rendered  utterly  use- 
less for  eotton  culture  that  year.  The  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  Southern  States  have  aided 
in  introducing  improved  methods  of  cultivating, 
fertilizing,  and  handling  the  crop.  Rotation  of 
crops  and  green  numuring  have  been  shown  to  be 
of  great  advantage.  From  the  date  of  bloom, 
warm,  dry  weather  is  needful,  until  picking  time, 
which  usually  conunences  from  .Inly  10  in  south- 
ern Te.xas  up  to  September  10  in  Tennessee,  and 
continues  until  frost  puts  a  stop  to  further 
growth.  During  the  harvest  all  available  hands 
are  called  into  full  employment.  The  cotton  is 
gathered  into  baskets  or  bags  hung  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  pickers,  and  when  the  crop  has 
been  secured  it  is  spread  out.  dried,  and  then  the 
fibre  separated  from  the  seeds.  For  long-staple 
or  Sea  Island  cotton  in  South  Carolina  the  usual 
date  to  begin  preparing  land  is  February  1 : 
planting  begins  April  1  and  ends  May  1 ;  picking 
is  from  August  25  to  December  10. 

In.sect  Enemies  of  the  Cottgn-Pl.vnt.  See 
Cottox-Insects. 

Cotton  Diseases.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  well- 
characterized  diseases  of  the  cotton-plant,  some 
of  which  are  due  to  disturbances  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  ])lant,  others  are  caused  by  fimgous  attacks, 
while  still  others  are  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  minute  worms,  called  nematodes,  in  the  roots. 
Attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  will 
correct  the  first  class  of  diseases.  For  the  fun- 
gous troubles  but  little  in  the  way  of  prevention 
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is  knowu.     Among  the  most  important  diseases 
due  to  ph^-siological  causes  are  those  known  as 
the  mosaic  disease  or  yellow  leaf-blight,  and  the 
shedding  of  bolls.      In  the  first,  small  areas  of  the 
leaves  become  jellow,  giving  to  the  leaf  a  peculiar 
checkered    appearance.      Later   these   areas   turn 
brown  and  dry  up,  leaving  the  leaf  in  a  more  or 
less  ragged  condition.     At  this  stage  the  disease 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  black  rust.     Heavy 
applications   of   kainit  or  similar  fertilizer   are 
said   to   correct   this   evil.      The   shedding  of   the 
bolls,  or  their  drying  up  while  still  attached  to 
the  plant,   is  often  a  serious  trouble.    E.xtreme 
dry  or  wet  weather  causes  this  disease  bj'  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  supply  of  moisture  and 
nutriment  furnished  the  plant  through  its  roots. 
Among  the  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi  a  few 
of  the  most  serious  and  widely  distributed  may 
he  mentioned.    Dumping  oil',  soreshin,  or  seedling 
rot    is    caused   by    Pythium    debaryanum    and    a 
mimber  of  other  fungi.     They  attack  the  young 
plants  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  pro- 
ducing ulcer-like  spots,  and  later   rot  the  plant 
otT.     The  sunken,  ulcer-like  spots  can  be  readily 
seen  on  the  affected  stems.    Another  common  dis- 
ease is  anthracnose,  due  to  CoUetotrichum  gos- 
sypii.      It  is   a  widely  distributed   fungus   that 
attacks  the  bolls,  stems,  and  leaves.     Upon  the 
bolls    small    reddish    spots    appear    which    later 
become  black.     The  centre  then  becomes  gray  or 
pink  and  the  spots  enlarge  in  a  concentric  man- 
ner with  well-marked  zones  of  color.     The  boll  is 
killed  outright  or  has  its  development  checked  so 
that  the  lint  is  worthless.     Upon  the  stems  the 
fungus  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  behavior,  al- 
though   the    spots    are    not    quite    so    definitely 
marked.     Upon  the  leave.s  the  disease  is  not  very 
well  characterized.     A  root-rot  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  some  places.     Its  behavior  is  so  marked 
as    to    need    no    description.     It    is    due    to    a 
rather  widely  distributed  fungus  that  has  been 
called  Ozonium  auricomum.    It  attacks  a  number 
of   plants    in    addition   to   cotton.      Rotation    of 
crops  is  about  the  only  method  of  relief  known. 
A  \eai-hUght(Sph(erella  goss!/i)ina)  and  a  mildew 
{Ramularin  areoJa)   are  common  diseases  in  the 
cotton-field,  but  they  seldom  occasion  much  injury. 
The  most  serious  fungous  disease  to  which  the 
cotton-plant   is   subject   is   the   wilt   disease,   or 
Frenching,  as  it  is  commonly  known.     It  makes 
its  appearance  usually  in  !May,  when  the  plants 
are   six   or   eight    inches   high.      The    plants   are 
dwarfed,    have    an    imhealthy    appearance,    the 
leaves  turn  yellow  between  the  veins  and  their 
margins  dry  up.   Sometimes  plants  wilt  and  die  at 
once,  while  at  other  times  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  slower  and  the  plant  may  partly  recover. 
A   plant  attacked  by  this  disease  will   show   a 
brownish   stained   color   in   the   wood   when   cut 
across.   The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  fungus  re- 
cently   described    as    Neocosmos])ora    vasinfecta, 
and  the  same  or  a  closely  related  form  occurs  on 
the  okra   and  watermelon.     Some  varieties  and 
individual  plants  seem  less  liable  to  this  disease, 
which  attacks  the"  plants  through  the  soil,  and  it 
is  thought  the  means  for  overcoming  this  trouble 
lies   in   resistant  plants.     This   disease,   as  well 
as   some   others^   is   very   much   complicated   by 
the  presence  in  the  roots  of  the  cotton  of  nema- 
todes    (Heterodera    radicicola),    minute    worms 
that  enter  the  roots  of  cotton  and  a  nvnnber  of 
other  plants,  causing  a  large  number  of  galls  to 
be  formed.    The  plant  is  injured  by  the  nourish- 


ment taken  from  other  parts  of  the  plant  to 
nuike  the  galls.  This  weakens  the  plant  so  it  is 
more  liable  to  fungous  attack.  When  nematodes 
occur  in  abundance  in  tlie  lield  no  entirely  elli- 
cient  means  of  eradication  is  known  as  yet.' 

PiioDUCTiON  A.ND  Di.sTRinrTioN.  The  oldest 
known  cotton-producing  country  is  India,  where 
for  thirty  centuries  the  plant  has  been  grown 
and  its  fibre  manufactured.  For  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  Era  cotton  was  well 
known  in  what  was  then  the  civilized  wcn-ld,  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Egy])tians  plainly  in- 
dicating the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  fibre. 
Columbus  found  it  in  the  Western  world,  al- 
though not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  in  the 
East;  but  during  the  past  fifty  years  its  cul- 
ture here  has  distanced  in  quantitv  and  in  qual- 
ity the  produce  of  the  Old  World.  "Down  to  1800 
the  cotton-consumers  of  Euro])C  depended  upon 
the  Indies  and  the  Levant  for  their  raw  mate- 
rial;  but  by  1860,  so  far  had  the  inventive 
genius,  the  superior  farming,  and  the  greater 
energy  of  the  planter  of  our  Southern  States 
pushed  the  production  of  the  fibre,  that  they  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  used  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
From  1858  to  I860  America  furnislied  79  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
During  our  Civil  War  this  di'opped  to  3'^  per 
cent.,  rising  to  SS  per  cent,  in  1871.  and  amount- 
ing to  80  per  cent,  in  1900.  During  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  price  of  cotton  was  almormally 
high,  attempts  were  made  to  grow  cotton  in 
many  countries.  The  industry  flourished  there 
for  a  while,  but  it  has  cea.sed  to  I)e  profitable. in 
Europe,  Australia,  etc.  Russia  in  her  Asiatic 
possessions  has  developed  cotton-growing  greatly 
in  recent  years,  so  that  the  imports  into  the  em- 
pire have  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  in  the  past  decade. 
Cotton  PRonrcTioN  of  the  World.  This  is  dif- 
ficult to  more  than  approximate,  as  a  large 
proportion  and  amount  consumed  is  produced  in 
uncivilized  or  in  semi-civilized  countries,  where 
no  accurate  record  is  kept :  and  in  many  coun- 
tries and  districts  absolutely  no  data  are  avail- 
able— as  in  China,  where  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  and  the  clothing  of  the  population  is 
largely  of  cotton,  yet  the  extent  of  its  cultivation 
is  a  close  secret;  and  in  some  parts  of  India, 
where  the  production  can  lie  estimated  only  by 
the  amount  in  sight  and  the  known  or  assumed 
requirements  for  dress.  The  amount  produced  in 
tlie  vast  unknown  continent  of  Africa  is  even 
more  of  a  mystery,  although  native  cottons 
form  there  a  large  proportion  of  the  dress. 

The  commercial  crop  for  the  vear  1898-99  was 
13.110,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This  in- 
cludes the  total  crop  of  the  L'nited  States  and 
the  known  imports  into  Europe  and  America 
from  other  cotton-producing  countries.  The  prod- 
uct was  divided  as  follows:  United  States,  11,- 
189,000  bales;  Eg^-pt,  1,243.000  bales;  India, 
China,  etc.,  607,000;  Brazil,  23,000  bales;  Peru, 
West  Indies,  etc.,  30,000;  and  Turkey,  Asia 
Winor,  etc.,  18.000.  The  domestic  consumption  in 
those  countries  from  which  only  the  exportations 
are  given  would  add  very  materially  to  the  total 
production  of  the  world.  India  leads  in  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  cotton  among  those  coun- 
tries not  reporting,  and  in  1900  about  1,100,000 
bales  were  consumed  bv  the  local  mills.  Accord- 
ing to  Latham,  .\lexander  &  Co..  the  total  pro- 
duction for  1900  was;    United  States,  9,137,000 
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bales;  East  Indies,  etc.,  1,502,000  bales;  Egypt, 
1,228,000  bales;  Brazil,  etc.,  250,000  bales,  or  a 
total  of  12,177,000  bales  of  500  pounds  eacli. 

Cotton  in  the  United  States.  The  first  au- 
thentic record  of  cotton  cultivatio"n  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607.  Sea 
Island  cotton  was  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies  iu  1786.  The  first  exportation  was  in 
1747,  wlien  eiglit  bags  were  sent  to  England,  the 
first  shipment  of  any  importance  being  2000 
pounds  iu  1770.  In  1791,  189,316  pounds  were 
exported :  Whitney's  invention  of  the  saw  gin  in 
1793  raised  this  amount  to  17,789,803  pounds  by 
Table  I.— Cotton  Grown  in  the  United  States 


The  accompanying  Table  No.  1,  taken  from 
liulktin  \o.  oS,  census  of  1900,  gives  the  cotton 
crop  iu  the  United  States  by  Slates,  according 
10  censuses  of  1870,  1S80,  1890,  and  1900,  for  the 
crops  of  the  preceding  year.  The  bale  measure- 
ment of  1890  was  477  pounds;  in  ISSO  it  was 
433  pounds;  in  1870  it  was  440  pounds.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  States  in  whicli  cotton 
has  at  some  time  been  cultivated.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  "early  settlers  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  planted  cotton  for  domestic  uses  between 
1749  and  1780.  The  census  for  1860  gave  for  Illi- 
nois   1482   bales,   or   659,490   pounds   of   cotton. 

IN  the  Yeaks  1869,  1879,  1889,  AND  1899  (IN  Bales) 


1869 

1879 

1889 

1899                          1 

Per  ct.  of  Total 

BTATE 

Actual  No. 

Equivalent  No. 
iu  500  lb.  bales 

1870 

1900 

429,482 

247,968 

34 

39,789 

473,934 

465 

3 

699.654 
608. 25G 

"64,997 
814,441 

915.210 
691.494 

1,103.690 
719.453 

1,078.619 
705,583 

14.2 

8.2 

"i'.'a 

15.8 

li'.7 

18.8 
.1 

"i'.S 

"i'.'s 

6.0 
11.6 



11.5 

7.6 

57,928 
1,191,846 

66.821 
1.296,844 

49.359 
1.231,060 

.5 

13.2 

17,000 

34.115 

212 

873 

659.180 

1,154,725 

15,856 

160.324 

121 

84 

708.508 

1,264,048 

19,377 

143,608 

121 

79 

700,352 

1,237,666 

20,275 

1.5 

7 

1,080 

360,832 

564,938 

1.246 

106 

144,935 

Kentucky 

1.367 

608.569 

963.111 

20,318 

'7.5 

13.2 

.2 

389,598 

336,261 

425 

747.190 

190.579 

1.471.242 

473,155 

84,035 

876,545 

215.175 

2,658,555 

440,400 

71.983 

837,105 

211,641 

2.609.018 

4.7 

.8 

224,500 

181,842 

350.628 

22 

183 

2 

522,548 
330,621 
805,284 

9.0 

2.3 

27.9 

Utah                                                    -.     . 

19,595 

5,375 

9,239 

8.622 

.1 

3,011,996 

6,755.369 

7,472,511 

9,645,974 

9.348.391 

100 

1009 

•Calculated  on  basis  of  500-lb.  bales. 

1800.  Tlie  production  reached  2,160,000,000 
pounds  in  1860,  and  amounted  to  4,506,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  (9,467,000  bales  reckoned  at  484 
lbs.  net  each).  Cheajjening  the  processes  of 
cultivation  and  cleaning,  and  increase  of  acreage, 
have  so  lowered  tlie  cost. of  the  fibre  that  while 
the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  Is.  6d.  (say 
36  cents)  per  pound  in  1793,  it  was  5%d.  (say 
11%  cents)  in  1851;  averaging  7d.  (14  cents) 
for  the  five  years  ending  1861.  In  1867  there 
was  a  decline  from  the  high  prices  consequent 
upon  the  Civil  War  to  7%d.  (14%  cents),  but  in 
a  few  months  it  reached  Is.  Id.  (26  cents).  In 
1890  it  ranged  from  5  9-16d.  to  6%d.  in  Liver- 
pool, from  1014  cents  to  12%  cents  in  New  York; 
while  in  1899  the  range  of  price  in  New  York 
was  from  5  5-16  cents  to  6%  cents,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  the  1900  values 
being  considerably  liigher. 

The  acreage  in  cotton  of  the  ten  cotton-grow- 
ing States  for  the  season  of  1899-1900  was  as 
follows : 

state  .  Acres. 

North  Carolina 1,220,000 

Soutli  Caroliua 2.212.000 

Oeorgia 3.288.000 

Florida 149,000 

Alabama 2.883.000 

Mississippi 2.784.000 

Louisiana 1.179.000 

Texas 6.642.000 

Artansas 1.726.000 

Tennessee 816.000 

All  others 622,000 

Total 23.521,000 


Stimulated  by  the  high  prices  following  the  Civil 
War,  tlie  cultivation  of  cotton  was  conducted  to 
a  limited  extent  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Nevada,  UTtah,  and  West  Virginia.  With  the 
coining  of  low  prices,  cotton  culture  gradually 
disappeared  from  those  sections  not  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it,  and  censuses  after  1870  credited 
none  to  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nevada, 
Utah,  or  West  ^'irginia.  Natural  selection  con- 
tinues to  eliminate  the  industry  from  sections 
less  favored  by  climatic  conditions.  To  illus- 
trate: Kentucky  is  credited  by  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890  with  1367  and  873  bales  respect- 
ively, but  the  census  of  1900  finds  in  tliis  State 
only  84  commercial  bales.  The  loss  in  those 
States  lying  along  the  northern  border  of  the  cot- 
ton belt  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  found 
in  the  territory  west  and  southwest  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  According  to  tlie  Eleventh  Census 
2,872.524  bales,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
American  crop  of  1889.  was  grown  in  that  region, 
wliile  in  the  census  of  1900,  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, the  production  reaches  4.250,940  bales,  or 
45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop." 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
L'nited  States  between  the  years  1895-99  aver- 
aged $213,378,243  a  year.  The  United  Kingdom 
took  49  per  cent. ;  Germany.  22  per  cent. :  France. 
11  per.  cent. ;  Italy,  5.2  per  cent.:  Spain,  3.8 
per  cent.;  Belgium,  1.8  per  cent.;  Japan,  1.7 
per  cent.:  Russia,  1.6  per  cent.;  and  Canada, 
1.5  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  spindles  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  September  30,  1900,  and  the  eon- 
sumption  of  cotton  for  the  season  of  1S98-99,  are 
aa  follows: 


COUXTKIES 

Number  ot             Annual 
spindles,          consunii)tion 
round  numbers  bales  of  50U  lbs. 

Great  Britain  

45,400,000 

32,500,000 

•  18.100,000 

4,728,000 

3,519,000 

4,8:!(J.0UO 

United  States 

3,582,000 

t  1,675,000 

Total          

100,728,000 

13,012,000 

•Siiiudles  in  Northeru  States,  14,130,000. 
"  Southern        "         3,950,000. 
t  Bales  of  392  pounds. 

Cost  of  Production.  A  great  many  estimates 
have  been  published  as  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  crop  of  cotton.  None  of  these  are  accurate  or 
of  value,  as  so  many  factors  must  be  considered, 
such  as  different  soils,  methods  of  cultivation, 
season,  etc.  According  to  Hammond,  the  cost  of 
producing  Sea  Island  cotton  in  1880  ranged  in 
South  Carolina  from  15  to  21  cents  a  pound;  in 
Georgia.  .50  cents  per  pound  of  lint.  The  cost 
of  producing  upland  cotton  varied  within  wide 
limits.  In  "Xorth  Carolina  in  1880  it  ranged 
from  6.2  cents  in  the  Piedmont  region  to  7.3  cents 
in  the  Pine  levels.  In  1892  the  range  was  from 
3.5  to  6.(i  cents.  The  cost  in  South  Carolina  in 
1880  ranged  from  6.91  to  8  cents;  in  1892  it  was 
0.6  cents  for  the  Pine  Hills  region;  in  1893,  from 
5  to  14  cents  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  Georgia  the  crop  of  1880  was  estimated 
at  from  3  to  6  cents  for  the  Pine  Hills  region 
and  8  to  10  cents  in  other  regions ;  the  crop  of 
1892  averaged  7.5  cents  per  pound;  that  of  1893, 
C.75  cents.  In  Alabama,  in  1880,  the  crop  cost 
from  3  to  8  cents  per  pound;  in  1892,  from  4.5 
to  7.75  cents;  and  in  1893  it  averaged  8, cents. 
In  Mississippi  the  cost  varied  from  4  to  11  cents 
in  1880,  and  from  4  to  8.4  cents  in  1893,  de- 
pendent upon  the  producing  region.  In  Louisiana 
the  cost  varied  in  1880  between  G.8  and  7.4  cents, 
and  in  1893  between  4.9  and  7  cents.  In  Arkan- 
sas in  1880  the  range  was  from  6.2  to  7  cents 
per  pound;  in  1893  from  4  to  7  cents.  In  1880 
the  Texas  crop  cost  from  3  to  9  cents  per  pound, 
with  averages   of  from  4.5  to   6.5  cents   in  the 


principal  producing  regions.  In  Tennessee  the 
cost  of  the  1880  crop  was  from  3.5  to  10  cents 
per  pound,  that  of  1893  averaged  7  cents.  The 
average  production  fur  the  United  States  in  1900 
was  about  200"  pounds  per  acre. 

]M.\NUFACTURE.  The  jjrocess  of  transforming 
cotton  from  its  raw  condition  after  picking  into 
the  thread  or  cloth  that  is  such  an  essential  of 
daily  life  is  one  which  involves  many  different 
operations.  It  must  first  be  cleaned  to  reuu)ve 
sand,  dust,  and  other  foreign  substances.  It  then 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  seeds, 
which  must  be  removed. 

Cotton-Ginniny. — Before  Eli  Whitney's  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin,  the  removal  of  the  seeds 
by  hand  was  so  difhcult  a  task  that  very  little 
cotton  was  raised.  It  would  take  one  person  two 
years  to  turn  out  an  average  bale  of  cotton, 
tliree  to  fifteen  of  which  are  produced  by  one 
machine  in  one  day.  Before  the  Civil  War  the 
gins  were  run  chietly  by  mule-power,  wliich,  wlien 
operated  in  connection  with  slave  labor,  was 
cheaper  than  steam.  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  known 
as  the  saw  gin,  may  be  briefl}'  described  as  a 
series  of  circular  saws  with  fine  teeth,  revolving 
with  an  arc  of  their  circumference  projecting 
through  a  guide  into  a  rece])tacle  for  seed  cotton. 
These  saws  tear  the  lint  from  the  seed  and  carry 
it  through  the  guide.  It  is  removed  from  the  saws 
by  a  brush  and  carried  to  a  condenser.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  cotton 
( 1 )  by  having  the  saws  too  close  to  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  so  as  to  rub;  (2)  b\-  having  them 
revolve  too  fast ;  or  ( 3 )  by  having  the  teeth  too 
sharp.  See  Brooks,  Cotton  (New  York,  1898). 
The  roller  gin  is  growing  in  favor  among  cotton- 
jiroducers,  especially  for  the  long-staple  or  Sea 
island  cotton,  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Egj'pt  all  long-staple  cotton  is  ginned  in  this 
way.  It  removes  the  seed  with  only  one-fifth 
the  rapidity  of  the  saw  gin,  but  it  does  not  injure 
the  fibre.  In  a  primitive  form  it  has  been  used 
in  Egypt  and  India  for  many  centuries.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rollers,  revolving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, between  which  the  cotton  is  passed  and 
the  smootli.  hard  seeds  thrown  off.  Both  the 
saw  gin  and  roller  gin  have  been  nuich  modified 
and  their  effectiveness  increased  by  successive 
improvements. 

In  Bulletin  No.  5S,  on  Cotton-Ginning,  Twelfth 
United  States  Census,  Daniel   C.  Roper  divides 


Table  II.— Cotton-Ginneries 

IN  THE  United  States  in  1899    (fhom  Twelfth  United  States  Census) 

NUMBER  OF   GINNERIES 

Average 
number  of 
months  in 

Total 

The  Public 
only 

The  Plantation 
only 

Both  Public  and 
Plantation 

operation 

for  crops 

of  1899 

4.034 

2,630 

236 

4,729 

297 

2 

o 

2,148 

3,976 

56 

2,573 

i:i3 

3.368 

3.34 

4,514 

88 

792 
668 

73 
696 
215 
1 
1 
190 
519 

40 
431 
109 
298 
255 
2.165 

16 

391 

133 

10 

672 

6 

361 
680 

278 

381 

45 

lOO 

6 

2.851 

1.829 

153 

3,461 

76 

1 

1 

1,.597 

2,877 

16 

1,864 

24 

2,689 

634 

2,249 

67 

3 

3 

Florida 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Kentucky 

1 

3 

Mississippi 

4 
3 

North  ('arolina 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Total 

29,120 

6,468 

2.863 

20.289 

3 
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cotton-gimierics  into  three  general  classes:  Those 
(onihicted  exclusively  for  the  public,  those  con- 
ducted exclusively  lor  the  plantation,  and  those 
conducted  for  both  the  public  and  plantation. 
Table  II.,  preceding,  shows  the  number  of  all 
classes  by  States  in  the  United  States.  The 
Hiillctiii-  states  that  "'the  rapiditj-  with  which  the 
]irivate  or  plantation  ginneries  have  been  sup- 
planted by  public,  and  more  modern  equipments, 
is  noteworthy.  Through  inquiries  of  the  census 
of  1S80,  covering  the  power  and  machinery  of 
'  cotton-giiming  establishments,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  1879  was 
handled  by  ginneries  of  a  private  character.  The 
motive  power  of  these  ginning  and  baling  plants 
consisted  of  horses  or  mules,  and  each  had  a  daily 
capacity  of  from  three  to  five  bales.  The  gen- 
eral introduction  of  steam-power  brought  eco- 
nomic methods  that  liave  crowded  out  primitive 
horse-ginneries  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
now  curiosities."  As  shown  in  the  table,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  29,620  cotton-ginneries, 
of  which  2S(i3,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  are  re- 
ported as  ginning  exclusively  for  the  plantation. 
Bulletin  Xo.  9S  of  the  Twelfth  United  States 
Census  also  deals  with  cotton-ginning,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  crop  of  1900,  and  contains 
an  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
methods  of  preparing  raw  cotton  for  the  market. 
Baling. — The  cotton  having  been  separated 
from  the  seed,  the  next  step  is  to  pack  it  in  bales, 
for  shipment.  Different  methods  of  baling  pre- 
vail among  the  cotton-producing  countries.  The 
American  product,  as  put  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
tortoise-back  bales,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  W'Orst-baled  cotton  in  the  world.  East  Indian 
cotton  is  shipped  in  cubical  bales,  weighing  about 
400  pounds,  covered  with  thick  Indian  hemp 
and  held  together  with  strong  iron  bands.  The 
Egyptian  b.ile  weighs  about  700  pounds,  is  a  little 
thicker  and  not  so  long  as  the  American,  and 
has  eleven,  instead  of  seven  or  eight,  bands 
around  it.  Brazilian  cotton  comes  in  very  light 
bales,  weighing  only  200  pounds,  which  are  tied 
with  trailing  vines.  In  the  cotton  States  of 
America,  the  cotton  which  is  not  consumed  by 
the  Southern  mills  is  shipped  to  the  exporting 
city,  by  rail,  steamboat,  or  wagon.  It  is  there 
graded  by  the  exporter,  who  fastens  a  tag  to  each 
bale,  and  also  to  a  sample  taken  from  it.  It  is 
from  these  labeled  samples  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  makes  his  purchases.  The  bales 
are  then  subjected  to  enonnous  pressure,  usually 
by  the  transportation  company,  a  standard  bale 
weighing  500  pounds.  During  its  progress  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory,  a  bale  of  cotton  is  given 
a  series  of  brands,  by  the  farmer  and  the  ginnery, 
as  well  as  the  exporter,  so  that  fraud  can  easily 
be  traced.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  American 
baling  methods,  however,  is  that  the  covering 
becomes  so  torn  that  the  marks  on  it  cannot  be 
deciphered. 

The  manner  in  which  American  cotton  is  gen- 
erally baled  and  pressed  for  transportation  to 
the  markets  and  mills  is  not  only  needlessly  ex- 
])ensive  and  wasteful,  but  fails  to  protect  the 
cotton  from  damage  and  theft.  The  bales  are 
covered  with  jute  cloth,  made  of  thread  so  coarse 
and  loosely  woven  that,  while  it  adds  unneces- 
sarily to  the  weight  of  the  bale,  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  cotton.  The  bales  are  held  together  by 
steel    bands,    which    still    further    increase    the 


bale  weighing  500  pounds  is  about  23  pounds. 
Besides  the  increased  freight  rates  due  to  lliia 
bulky  method  of  baling,  the  necessity  of  a  second 
pressing,  and  the  bad  condition  in  which  tlie 
cotton  reaches  the  factory,  a  more  grave  defect 
is  its  excessive  inflammability,  resulting  in  high 
insurance  charges.  So  great  is  this  risk  that  on 
some  passenger  steamers  cotton  is  not  carried, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  An  illustration 
of  this  danger  was  attorded  by  the  terrible  fire 
which  occurred  on  the  docks  of  the  Xorth  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  at  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  on 
June  30,  1900.  The  fire  started  in  some  unknown 
manner  in  a  lot  of  cotton-bales  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  efforts  to  check  it  were  un- 
availing. The  loss  of  property  caused  by  this 
cotton  fire  has  been  estimated  variouslv  at  from 
i?4,000,n00  to  .$0,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  life  was 
about  200  persons. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  cylindrical  bale 
has  been  growing  in  favor  among  all  classes  of 
cotton-dealers.  The  American  Cotton  Company 
makes  a  bale  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  ia 
diameter,  weighing  over  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
The  cotton  is  pressed  gradually,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  fibre,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
lap  or  roll.  Since  the  air  is  pressed  out  of  the 
cotton,  it  has  no  tendency  to  expand,  and  the 
covering  is  only  sufiicient  to  keep  the  cottoa 
clean.  The  heavy  bagging  and  ties  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  cotton  is  compressed  as  fast 
as  ginned  and  is  shipped  direct  from  the  gin- 
house  to  the  warehouse  or  mill.  The  cylindrical 
bale  of  the  Planters'  Compress  Company  is  3(> 
inches  long,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
250  pounds.  This  bale  is  held  together  l)v  wires 
passing  from  end  to  end  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  centre.  It  is  covered  with  cotton  duck, 
and  the  weight  of  the  cloth  and  wire  is  about 
three  pounds  per  bale,  ilost  satisfactory  tests 
have  been  made  with  each  of  these  types  of  bales, 
showing  that  they  are  both  fire  and  water  proof. 
The  other  objections  to  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  baling  are  also  met  by  the  cylindrical  bales 
described. 

Spinning. — When  the  cotton-bales  are  recei%'ed. 
at  the  factory,  the  cotton  from  the  different  bales 
is  first  mixed  in  order  that  the  yarn  produced 
may  be  of  uniform  quality.  It  is  next  submitted 
to  a  process  of  opening  and  picking  that  loosens 
the  fibres  which  became  closely  packed  together 
when  the  bale  was  pressed.  Then  follow  the  pro- 
cesses of  carding,  drnwing.  sliihhing,  roving^ 
spinning,  and  doubling,  by  which  the  cotton-fibre 
is  reduced  by  successive  stages  from  a  web  or 
sheet  into  cotton  yarn.  The  process  of  carding 
is  described  under  that  title.  Its  object,  besides 
cleaning  the  cotton  of  any  foreign  substances 
still  adhering,  is  to  reduce  the  lap  into  a  thin 
fleece  and  then  contract  it  into  a  ribbon  or  sliver. 
The  sliver,  after  being  doubled  so  that  inequali- 
ties in  the  single  slivers  are  comiterbalanced,  is 
put  through  a  drawing  machine,  consisting  of- 
successive  pairs  of  rollers,  each  of  which  revolves 
more  rapidly  than  the  preceding  one.  and  which 
reduces  the  sliver  to  a  finer  and  finer  thread.  By 
slubbing  and  roving,  the  process  of  attenuation  is 
continued,  the  thread  in  each  case  taking  the 
name  of  the  machine  through  which  it  has  just 
passed.  The  thread  is  also  twisted,  and  when  it 
leaves  the  roving  machine  it  is  strong  enough  to 
be  wound  on  a  bobbin.  Spinning  is  the  con- 
cluding process,  and  in  this  the  thread  is  given 
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Ihe  requisite  firmness  and  twist.  Doubling  is 
the  combining  of  two  or  more  threads  into  a 
single  eord.  Every  stej)  in  the  uianul'acture  of 
cotton  yarn  has  for  its  object  (1)  the  removal  of 
liner  and  liner  impurities.  (2)  the  attenuation 
and  strengthening  of  the  thread,  (3)  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  tlie  jircceding  process.  The  whole 
]irocess  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the  general 
article  on  Spixnixg. 

The  tliread  may  be  subjected  to  the  additional 
processes  of  gazing  and  polishing.  The  object  of 
gazing  is  to  singe  otY  all  the  loose  fibres  and  so 
jiroduce  a  very  smooth  yarn.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  thread  through  a  very  fine 
jet  of  gas,  as  it  is  wound  from  one  bobbin  to 
another.  The  yarn  is  polished  by  applying  a 
sizing  made  of  starch,  beeswa.x,  or  other  ma- 
terials. This  not  only  gives  the  yarn  a  gloss,  but 
increases  its  strength  and  weight.  The  process 
of  weaving  cotton  into  clotli  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  silk  and  wool,  and  is 
treated  in  the  general  article  on  We.wing. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  cotton  is  shipped  into 
foreign  countries  and  often  across  the  ocean  twice, 
once  to  the  factories  to  be  transformed  into  yarn 
and  cloth,  and  again,  perhaps,  back  to  the  very 
region  where  it  was  first  raised,  in  the  form  of 
cotton  goods.  The  best  example  of  this  fact  is 
offered  by  the  United  States,  which  raises  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  cotton,  yet  exports  less 
cotton  goods  than  the  republic  of  Switzerland, 
which  raises  not  a  pound  of  cotton  and  has  not 
even  a  seaport.  Of  course  the  United  States  is 
an  enormous  consumer  of  cotton,  and  this  fact 
must  be  remembered  in  considering  the  extent  of 
her  export  trade.  Obviously  the  amount  of  cotton 
goods  imported,  and  the  amount  produced  and 
consumed  at  home,  are  also  important  factors. 


exported  and  in  the  actual  amount  produced.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  enormous  industry 
is  coneentraled  al)out  J.ancashire.  in  a  district 
whose  area  is  about  .")0  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  State  of  Khode  Island.  In  tlie  United 
States,  the  most  marked  develoi)ment  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  relative 
importance  of  Soulhern  factories,  situated  in  the 
very  locality  where  cotton  is  produced.  In  this 
period  the  number  of  spindles  increased  24i)  per 
cent,  and  became  nearly  one-third  of  tlie  whole 
number  in  tlie  country.  Other  industrial  condi- 
tions besides  the  nearness  to  the  cotton  crop  pro- 
duced this  growth,  chief  of  which  has  been  the 
general  industrial  awakening  experienced  by  the 
South.  Capital,  however,  in  this  section,  has 
shown  greater  progress  than  labor,  so  that  the 
latter  is  still  cheap ;  a  working  day  is  long,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few-  labor  laws  restrict- 
ing the  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  labor. 

Table  III. — Value  of  the  World's  Exports  ofCottox: 
Goods  by  Countries 
(Prom  The  World's  Export  Trade) 


United  States 

England 

Gerraan.v 

France 

.\ustria-Hungary . 

Ital.T , 

Kussia 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Japan 


1897 


$21,037,678 

310.910,727 

47.298,930 

23,696.604 

4,268,619 

5,767.075 

2.089.800 

23.959.001 

4.823,395 

7,981.285 


Total $451,832,014  $461,836,028  $500,658,412. 


1898 


$17,024,092 
315.418,260 

47,961,144 

25,521,691 
3,634,952 
9,700.093 
1.522.638 

24.603.083 
5,192,894 

11.357.281 


1899 


$23,666.91+ 

328.325.157 

63.637.776 

32.081.095 

4,142,910 

10,747,854 

•1.500.000 

25.000.000 

5.440.740 

16,215,960 


Table  IV, — Nf.mber  of  Spindles  in  Cotton-Mills 
(Compiled  by  A,  P.  Shepperson  and  published  in  Cotton  Facts) 


SEASON  OF 

Great  Britain 

Continental 
Europe 

Northern 
United  States 

Southern 
United  States 

Total 
United  States 

India 

1888-89 

43,500.000 
43,750.000 
44,750,000 
45.3.50.000 
45.270.000 
45.190.000 
45.400.000 
44.900.000 
44.500.000 
44.900.000 
45.400.000 
45,400,000 

1.900.000 
H 

24.885,000 
25,460,000 
26,035,000 
26.405,000 
26,850,000 
27,3,50,000 
28,250,000 
29,350,000 
30,350,000 
31,350.000 
32..5OO.000 
33.000,000 

8.115.000 

12.700.000 
12.800,000 
12,900,000 
13.250,000 
13,450,000 
13,500,000 
13,700,000 
13,800,000 
13,900,000 
13,900.000 
14.150,000 
14,400,000 

1,700,000 
13  A 

1,360,000 
1,605,000 
1,740,000 
1,950,000 
2,100,000 
2,200,000 
2,400,000 
2,850,000 
3,250,000 
3  550,0<I0 
3,950.000 
4,700,000 

3.340.000 

243  § 

14.060.000 
14.405.000 
14.640.000 
1^.200.000 
15.550.000 
15.700.000 
16.100.000 
16.6,50,000 
17,1.50.000 
17.450.000 
18,100.000 
19,100,000 

6,040,000 
35j 

2,763,000 
3  274  000 

1889-90     

1890-91 

3!352i000 
3,402,000 
3,676,000 
3  650  000 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

3,810,000 
3,933,000 
4,060,000 
4,260,000 
4,728,000 
4  945  000 

1899-1900 

Increase  in  lO.years 

Per  cent,  of  Increase.... 

2,182.000 
79 

Table  III.  gives  the  value  of  the  world's  export 
trade  in  cotton,  by  countries,  for  1897,  1808,  and 

1899.  The  table  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled The  World's  Export  Trade,  published  by 
the    Philadelphia     Commercial    iluseum,    April, 

1900.  Of  more  value,  however,  as  showing  the 
actual  extent  of  the  cotton  industry,  including 
both  home  and  foreign  consumption,  and  its 
geographical  tendencies  as  well,  are  the  Tables 
IV.  and  v.,  showing  the  numljer  of  cotton-mills 
and  spindles,  the  amount  consumed,  and  the  value 
of  the  ovitput.  By  studying  these  tables,  certain 
facts  and  tendencies  in  the  cotton  trade  are  appa- 
rent. Great  Britain  is  and  always  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  cotton  trade,  both  in  the  amount 


During  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth; 
century  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  much 
advanced  in  China  and  .Japan.  In  China  cotton 
has  been  made  into  cloth  since  1200,  and  for  four 
centuries  it  usurped  the  place  of  silk.  Steam- 
power  was  introduced  into  Chinese  cotton-fac- 
tories in  1865-67,  and  into  .Japan  in  1889.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  both  China  and 
Japan  in  getting  laborers.  There  is  no  factory 
legislation  in  either  country  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  in  China  children  begin  to  work 
at  a  veiy  early  age.  The  working  day  is  eleven 
or  more  hours  long,  and  the  factories  run  seven 
days  in  the  week.  Labor  is  also  very  cheap,  as 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  a. 
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day's  work,  wliicli  averages  from  10  to  15  cents; 
but  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  faithfulness 
among  operatives  is  so  low  that,  measured  by 
tlie  amount  and  quality  of  the  product,  the  real 
cost  of  labor  is  high,  "  In  Japan,  it  is  particu- 
larly hard  to  keep  steady  employees.  Tlie  girls 
are  used  to  the  freedom  anil  out-of-door  life  of 
the  country  and  will  not  stay  long  at  their  situa- 
tions, so  tliat  mill  operators  are  constantly  hain- 
])ei'eil  with  green  liands.  In  Japan  the  weaving 
of  cotton  and  other  fabrics  is  still  largely  a  house- 
hold industry.  In  1890,  according  to  the  French 
consul  at  Yokohama,  600,408  dwellings  or  estab- 
lishments contained  949,123  looms,  at  which 
1,043,800  persons  were  engaged  in  weaving.  The 
yarn  used  in  this  household  art  is  largely  factory- 
spun,  thus  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
the  demand  for  cotton-factories. 

Table  V. — Cotton  Consumption  of 


Statistics. — Shepperson,  Cotton  Facts  (Xew 
York,  annually)  :  statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Stales  (published  amiually):  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Olhce  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  Bulletin  33,  and  Publications  of 
the  Statistical  Division  and  Section  of  Foreign 
Jlarkets,  Twelfth  United  Slates  Census  (Wasli- 
mgton,  1902).  See  Cotton.seed  and  It.s  Prod- 
VLT.S;  Spinning;  Weaving;  Muslin. 

COTTON,  Aetieicial.  A  material  made  in 
(iermany  from  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  \\hich  is 
reduced  to  thin  shavings.  These  are  washed, 
then  steamed  for  ten  hours,  after  which  they  are 
treated  with  a  strong  sidution  of  sodium  lye  and 
then  heated  under  great  pressure  for  thirty-six 
hours.  The  wood  is  then  said  to  be  changed  to 
pure  cellulose.  To  give  the  material  greater  re- 
sisting power,  castor-oil  and  gelatin  are  added, 
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Japan  had  200,000  spindles  in  operation  in 
1889,  and  1,358,125  spindles  in  1899.  Japan  con- 
sumed 99.375  bales  of  cotton  in  1890,  and  044,818 
bales  in  1898.  China  had  570,000  spindles  in 
operation  in  1899.  It  is  estimated  that  on  July. 
1.  1900.  the  world's  working  spindles  numbered 
105,000.000. 
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after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  spun  into  thread  and 
reeled. 

COT'TON,  Charles  (1630-87).  An  English 
translator  and  poet,  said  to  have  been  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  friend  of  Izaak  Walton, 
to  whom  he  addressed  several  poems,  and  to  the 
fifth  edition  (1676)  of  whose  Compleat  Angler 
he  contributed  as  the  'second  part'  an  essay  on 
fly-fishing.  His  works,  nearly  all  in  verse,  in- 
clude a  translation  of  Corneille's  Horace  (1671)  ; 
the  Life  of  the  Dulced'Espernon  (1070);  The  Fair 
One  of  Tunis,  published  anonymously  (1674); 
The  ScaiTonides,  or  Virgil  Travcstie  (1664)  ;  The 
Voyage  to  Ireland,  and  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak 
( 1681 ) .  Cotton  was  a  famous  angler  and  was 
horticulturist  enough  to  write  an  excellent  Plant- 
ers' Muuual  (1675).  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  much  admired  for  their  sweetness  and  direct- 
ness of  style.  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  particu- 
larly praised  his  Ode  to  Winter.  His  best  work, 
the  English  version  of  Montaigne's  Essays  ( 1685, 
and  frequently  since),  places  him  among  the 
greatest  of  translators. 

COTTON,  Charles  Stanhope  (184.3—).  An 
American  naval  otTicer,  liorn  in  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
and  educated  at  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1861  he 
entered  active  service,  and  participated  in  several 
of  the  principal  naval  engagements  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  on  the  frigate  Saint  Latrrence when 
that  vessel  captured  the  Petrel  (July  28,  1861). 
and  took  part  in  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Monitor  (March.  1862).  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-commander. During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  he  was   in  command  of  the  auxiliary 
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cruiser  Harvard,  and  after  tlie  war  ho  became 
coniiii;iii(lant  of  the  Xavy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

COTTON,  George  Edw.vrd  Lynch  (1813- 
GOi.  All  English  divino  and  educator.  He  was 
born  at  Chester  and  educated  at  Canibrid^'e. 
From  1S37  to  1852  he  taught  at  Kugliy,  being 
the  "young  master*  mentioned  in  Tom  Broim's 
School  nai/s.  He  was  for  six  years  principal  of 
JIarlborougli  College,  and  in  1858  was  made 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  that  office  he  founded 
many  scliools  and  ell'eeted  great  improvement  in 
llie  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  population. 

COTTON,    John     (1oS5-16o2)  .      An    eminent 
Puritan  divine,  known  as  'The  Patriarch  of  New 
England.'     He  was  liorn  in  Derljy,  England,  and 
was  educated  at   Trinity  College   and   Emmanuel 
College,   Cambridge,   at'  the   latter   of   which   he 
was   successively   a   fellow,   head   lecturer,   dean, 
and  catechist.     Inclining  toward  Puritanism,  he 
left    Cambridge    about    1612,    and    for    the    next 
twentv  years,  with  one  short  intermission,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph's,  at  Boston, 
in   Lincolnshire,  where  he  had   an  extraordinary 
inlluence    over    his    congregation,   gained    a    wide 
reputation  for  learning  and  godliness,  and  trained 
many  young  men  for  the  ministry.     When  Arch- 
bishop   Laud    became    primate    of    England    (in 
1033),  Cotton  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  but  escaped  the 
pursuivants   sent  to   apprehend   liLm,   and,  after 
lying  in  concealment  for   some   lime   in  London, 
embarked  for  Boston.  New  England   (which  had 
been   named    in   compliment   to   him),    where   he 
landed  in  September,  1033.     Almost  immediately 
thereafter  he  was  chosen  as  teacher  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Wilson 
was  then  pastor,  and  he  continued  to  act  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death.   Here,  as  in  England,  he 
had   a   wide   reputation    for   learning   and   piety, 
and  soon  came  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  over 
ati'airs   both    ecclesiastical  .  and    secular    in    New 
England,      and      especially      in      Massachusetts. 
According  to  William  Hubbard  (q.v.),  a  eonteni- 
porary  historian,  whatever  he  "deli\ered  in  the 
pulpit  was  soon  put  into  an  order  of  court    .     .     . 
or  set  up  as  a  practice  in  the  Church."  and  the 
enthusiastic  Cotton  ilather,  speaking  of  his  learn- 
ing, says  that  he  was  "a  most  universal  scholar, 
and  a  living  system  of  the  liberal  arts,  and   a 
walking   library."      "He   was."    says   Tyler,    "the 
nnmitred  pope  of  a  pope-hating  commonwealth." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Antinomian  contro- 
versy, first   supporting  and  afterwards  opposing 
Anne   Hutchinson    (q.v.),   and   conducted   an   ex- 
tended controversy  with   Roger  Williams,   whose 
expulsion  from  JIassachusetfs  he  approved.     He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  and  puldished  as  many 
as   fifty   volumes,   the   most    important   of   which 
are:   fiet  Forms  of  Praner   (10421  ;   The  Keys  to 
the  Kingdom   of  Ucareii  and  the  Poircr  fhercof 
(1004);    The  Bloodii   Teneiit   Washed  and   Made 
White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb   (1047),  written 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Roger  Williams;   .1 
Brief  Exposition  upon  Eeclesiastes;  A  Brief  Ex- 
position upon  Cantieles:  A    Treatise  of  the  Cove- 
nant  of  Grace  as  It  Is  Dispen.sed   to    the  Elect 
Seed :  A  Treatise  Concerninfi  Predestination  :  and 
the  famous  catechism,  entitled  Hpiritnal  Mill:  for 
Babes,  Dnin'n  Out  of  the  Breasts  of  Both   Testa- 
ments, Chieflii  for  the  Hpiritual  Nonrishment  of 
Boston  Babes  in  Either  Enqland  (1040).     A  part 
of  the  controversy  between  him  and  Roger  Wil- 


liams may  be  found  in  the  Publications  of  the 
\arragansett  Club,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Providence, 
1800-07).  Consult:  JMcClure,  The  Life  of  John 
Cotton  (Boston,  1840)  ;  Norton,  Abel  Being  Dead, 
Yet  Speaketh:  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  That 
Deservedly  Famous  Man  of  (lod,  Mr.  John  Cotton 
(London,  1058:  republished,  Boston,  1834)  ;  an 
interesting  sketch  in  blather,  Magnalia  (London, 
1702);  and  a  critique  of  Cotton's  writings  in 
Tyler,  .1  History  of  American  Literature  (New 
I'ork,  1878). 

COTTON,  NAtHANlEl,  (1705-88).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Young, 
author  of  Night  Tliouglits,  and  of  the  poet  Cow- 
I>pr,  whom  he  cared  for  in  1703-05  in  his  sana- 
torium, or,  as  he  rather  grandihxiuently  styled  it, 
"Collegium  Insanorum,"  at  Saint  Albans,  Hertford- 
shire, where  he  treated  mental  diseases  with 
success.  His  Visions  in  Verse  (1751)  is  his  best 
known  volume,  and  anioiur  his  shorter  poems, 
""The  Fireside,"  and  ""To  a  Child  Five  Years  Old," 
are  still  found  in  anthologies. 

COTTON,  Sir  Robert  Bruce  (1.571-1031).  A 
distinguished  English  antiquarian,  founder  of  the 
Cottonian  Library,  now  in  the  British  JIuseum. 
After  his  education  at  Westminster  School  under 
the  famous  Camden,  and  at  Canilnidge,  where  he 
took  a  B.A.  degree  in  his  sixteenth  year,  lie  began 
those  archa!ological  pursuits  which  made  his  name 
famous,  and  which  proved  of  immense  value  to 
historians.  As  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
about  half  a  century  before,  bad  disjierscd  many 
valuable  collections  of  manuscripts  among  private 
persons.  Cotton  sought  out  and  purchased  these 
documents  wherever  practicable.  On  account  of 
his  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  freijucntly  con- 
sulted b}'  ministers  of  State  on  dillicult  constitu- 
tional points  and  international  questions.  In 
1000,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
desired  antiquarian  authority  on  the  matter,  he 
wrote  A  Brief  Abstract  of  the  Question  of  Pre- 
cedency Between  England  andtipain.  King  James, 
who  knighted  him  in  1603  and  gave  him  a  baro- 
netcy in  1011,  employed  him  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  his  mother,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  also  to  examine  whether  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, on  account  of  whom  some  alarm  was  then 
felt,  should  be  imprisoned  or  put  to  death.  Cot- 
ton advocated  tolerance.  His  intimacy  with  the 
Earl  of  Scmerset  led  him  to  be  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  imprisoned  for  about 
eight  months.  ly  1029  a  tract  entitled  A  Project 
How  a  Prince  May  Make  Himself  ati  Absolute 
Tyrant  was  obtained  from  his  library,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  Charles  I.  and  the  Star  Chamber 
considered  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  State. 
His  library  was  accordingly  declared  unfit  for 
public  inspection,  and  he  himself  was  denied  all 
use  of  it.  Depression  at  this  edict  caused  his 
death,  less  than  two  years  aftcrwiirds.  His  son, 
Sir  Thomas  (1594-1062),  regained  possession  of 
the  library,  and  his  grandson  Sir  .John  (1621- 
1701),  and  great-grandson  Sir  John  (1079-1731), 
added  to  it  considerably.  The  latter  bequeathed 
it  in  public  trust  to  the  nation.  In  1730  the 
liljrary  was  lodged  with  the  royal  collection  in 
Ashburnham  House,  Westminster.  The  following 
year  a  fire  occurred  in  which  114  nut  of  958  MS. 
volumes  were  reported  as  '"lost,  burned,  or  entirely 
destroyed :  and  98  damaged  so  as  to  be  defective." 
Fortunately,  a  great  number  of  these  injured  vol- 
umes were  skillfully  restored,  so  that  the  library 
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now  consists  of  nearly  900  volumes,  of  which, 
says  Jlr.  Edwards  in  his  Memoirs  of  Libraries, 
"nearly  200  are  State  papers  of  tlie  higliest  value. 
Tliey  include  a  vast  series  relating  to  tlie  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  England  and  almost 
every  State  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  James  I.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  documents  consist  of  the  original 
letters  of  so\ereigns  and  of  statesmen.  Even 
those  papers  wliicli  are  not  original  have  a 
high  degree  of  authority  as  coeval  transcripts." 
The  Cottonian  Library  was  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum  (q.v. )  in  1757.  In  addition  to 
the  JISS.,  the  collection  includes  many  valuable 
coins  and  antiquities.  Among  Cotton's  works 
may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  above:  I'orrer  of  the  Peeres  aud  Comons  of 
Parliament  in  point  of  Judicature  (1G40)  ;  Cot- 
toni  Postuma — Choice  Pieces  of  that  Renowned 
Antiquarii  (1672)  ;  Dirers  Short  Pieces  Exposed 
to  Publick  Liijht  htj  J.  Hoircll  (1679)  ;  "Speech 
before  the  Pri^^'  Council  touching  the  Alteration 
of  Coyn,"  in  Shaw,  Select  Tracts  atid  Documents 
(1896).  Consult,  also:  Calendars  of  State  Pa- 
pers (London.  1591-1631);  Parliamentary  Jour- 
nals (London)  ;  Planta,  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Lihrarr)  (London, 
1802);  Smith.  Catalogue  (Oxford,  1696).  con- 
taining a  memoir:  Kippis.  '"Robert  Bruce  Cot- 
ton," in  Biog.  Brit.  (London.  1797);  D'Ewes, 
Autohioyraphij  (2  vols.,  London,  1845)  :  Xichols. 
Progresses  of  James  I.  (4  vols.,  London,  1828)  ; 
id.,  Leicestersliire  (London,  1705-1811);  Gardi- 
ner, History  of  England  (London,  1883-84). 

COTTON-BIRD.  A  small  South  African  tit- 
mouse {.Egithaliis  Capensis) ,  called  hapok  rogel 
(i.e.  'cotton-bird')  by  the  Cape  Colony  Dutch  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  nest,  made  of  cottony 
materials,  which  closely  resembles  the  nest  of  its 
congener,  the  penduline  titmouse  of  Europe,  illus- 
trated on  the  Plate  of  Pensile  XEST.S  of  Birds. 
'See  XiniFlc.\Tiox  :  Titmovse. )  This  nest,  first 
figured  l)v  Le  Vaillant  {Oiseaux  d'Afrit/ue.  Paris, 
1806 )  .whose  jjicture  has  been  widely  copied. is  usu- 
ally wrongly  assigned  to  an  entirely  different  bird. 

COTTON  FAMINE.  The  name  given  to  an 
industrial  crisis  in  tlic  manufacturing  towns  of 
northern  England,  occasioned  by.  tlie  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  cotton  imports  from  the 
ITnited  States  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  importation  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  sank 
from  more  than  1.000,000.000  pounds  in  1860 
to  816.000,000  pounds  in  1861,  13.000.000  pounds 
in  1802,  and  6,000.000  pounds  in  1863 :  and  as  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  supplv.  the  blow 
to  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  was  a  stun- 
ning one.  The  suffering  fell  most  heavil.v  on  the 
mill  operatives,  who,  as  a  body,  were  brought  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  partial  or  complete 
suspension  of  production.  In  November,  1862,  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  350.000  persons  in 
Lancashire  were  subsisting  on  parochial  relief  or 
private  charit.v.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  their  great  privations,  the  factorv  popu- 
lation of  Lancashire  was  in  thorougli  sym])athy 
with  the  Northern  cause,  wliicli  thev  regarded  as 
a  crusade  against  slavery.  Consult  Arnold.  His- 
tory of  the  Cotton  Famine  (London,  1865).     . 


COTTON-GIN.  A  machine  for  separating 
the  cotton  fibre  from  the  seed,  invented  by  Eli 
Wliitney  of  JIassachusetts  and  patented  JIarch 
14,  1794.  Previously  the  work  had  been  done 
bv  hand,  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  four  pounds 
per  day  being  the  average  of  one  man.  See 
Cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS  (from  its  cottony  spike), 
Eriophorum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cyperace*,  having  the  fruit  accompanied 
witli  long,  silky  hairs  which  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  The  species  are  not  very  numerous; 
they  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  regions  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Several  are  found  in 
America,  and  their  white,  cottony  fruit-bearing 
spikes  are  well  known  in  our  swamps  and  bogs. 
The  cottony  substance  is  used  for  stutling  pillows, 
etc.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  cloth  may  be  made 
from  it.  The  fibre  lacks  the  twist  of  the  cotton 
fibre  and  cannot  be  spun  as  readily.  The  stems  of 
a  Himalayan  species,  Eriophorum  cannabinum, 
called  bhabliur.  yield  a  very  strong  fibre,  and  are 
nuich  employed  for  making  cordage,  being  simply 
twisted  into  cables,  of  which  rope  bridges  are 
usualh'  made ;  but  thej'  are  not  durable,  and 
require  much  repairing  every  year.  Cotton-grass- 
is  said  to  be  valuable  for  sheep-pasture. 

COTTON-INSECTS.  The  most  important  of 
the  insects  injurious  to  the  Americaii  cotton- 
culture  is  the  cotton-worm,  the  larva  of  a  noc- 
tuid  moth  {Aletia  xylina).  which  sometimes  de- 
foliates whole  districts.  It  is  believed  to  be 
South  American,  and  first  became  strikingly 
harmful  in  the  Southern  States  in  1804.  It  is 
now  kno«Ti  all  over  the  I.'nion.  but  its  Northern 
food-plant  is  unknown.  A  Government  commis- 
sion reported  in  1879  that  the  average  loss  to 
the  cotton-growing  States  due  to  its  ravages  was 
then  fronr.$15,000.000  to  .'f20,000.000  annually. 
The  moth  is  1  ^A  inches  in  spread  of  wings,  the 
fore  wings  and  body  reddish  broxm,  with  delicate 
zigzag  markings,  and  the  hinder  wings  pale  gray- 
brown.  It  flies  at  night,  and  deposits  eggs  singly 
or  sparsely  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
the  cotton-plant,  where  they  hatch  in  midsum- 
mer in  about  50  to  60  hours.  The  caterpillars 
begin  at  once  to  devour  the  leaves,  and  so  many 
are  thev,  sometimes,  that  whole  fields  have  been 
defoliated  in  three  days,  when  tlie  caterpillars 
swarm  elsewlicre  in  search  of  more  food.  In  mid- 
svmimer  the  caterpillars  remain  about  thirteen 
days,  then  fold  a  leaf  about  themselves  and  spin 
a  cocoon  in  which  they  pupate.  In  two  to 
four  da.vs  after  issuing  from  the  chr%'salis  the 
female  moth  begins  to  lav — her  average  product 
lieing  400  eggs  in  the  season.  The  natural  food 
is  the  .juice  exuding  from  tlie  glands  on  the  leaf's 
midrib  and  at  the  base  of  blooms  and  bolls:  but 
it  will  feed  on  an.v  kind  of  fruit  as  it  ripens. 
Until  the  worms  are  numerous  enough  to  riddle 
the  leaves  badl.v.  the  moths  continue  to  lay  near 
their  birthphice ;  then  they  migrate  to  con,sider- 
•able  distances — seldom,  however,  until  after  the 
third  generation  of  worms,  say  Julv  1,  in  south- 
ern Te.xas.  Migrations  are  most  common  in  the 
fall  months,  the  moths  fl.ving  at  night  and  on 
cloud.v  da.vs.  In  the  Southern  States  only  the 
moths  hibernate  (the  worms  never,  nor  any- 
where), hibemation  being  more  frequent  in  the 
Southwestern  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
moths  hibernate  linder  bark,  in  logs  and  timbers, 
etc.,  and  mild  winters  are  more  severe  on  them 
than  cold  ones,  whicli  keep  them  torpid. 
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In  !>onie  districts  there  are  as  many  as  seven  sap  from  tlie  bolls  by  its  puncture,  causing  tliem 

generations  in  a  season.     The  average  time  from  to  become  diminutive  or  abortive:  but  the  prin- 

tlie  egg  of  one  generation  to  that  of  the  next  is  a  cipal  injiirv  it  docs  is  hy  voiding  an  excrenicnti- 

month.  tious  liquid  which  stains  the  cotton  fil>rc  yellow 


THE  COTTON-BOLL  WOBM. 

1.  Adult  moth  {Heliothis  armigera).  2.  Destructive  larva  (the  "hoU-n-orm'  or  'bud-worm'),  with  a  Rmall  boll 
pierced  b.v  a  ydung  caterpillar.  3.  Vertical  section  of  a  iiewl.v  expanded  cotton-flower,  showing  a  .vonng  boll-worm  at 
work.  i.  Section  of  a  large  green  boll,  which  contains  a  caterpillar  that  has  devoured  the  contents  of  the  cell.  5.  A. 
pupa  within  its  earthen  case, 

or  reddish,  and  very  much  depreciates  its  value 
in  the  market,  the  stains  being  indelible."  It  is 
also  troublesome  to  orange-growers  in  cotton- 
growing  districts.  See  Insect  I-i'fe,  vol.  i. 
(Washington,  18S8),  illustrated.  Several  plant- 
bugs,  such  as  the  capsid  (I'saUus  delicatus) , 
known  in  Texas  as  the  cotton-llca.  and  certain 
small  beetles,  are  also  injurious  to  cotton.  For  a 
description  of  the  weevil,  see  Weevil. 

Tlie  natural  enemies  of  tne  cotton-worm  and 
of  tlie  boll-worm  are  domestic  fowls,  birds,  spi- 
ders, beetles,  wasps,  ants,  parasites,  etc.  As  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  free  use  of  poisons  is  good 
for  both,  and  fall  jdowing.  which  upturns  the 
chrysalids  of  the  boll-worm,  exposes  these  to 
tlie  attacks  of  fowls  and  the  fatal  influences  of 
cold. 


second  in  its  evil 
It  is  hatched  from 
all     parts    of    the 


The  caterpillars  visit  earliest  low  alluvial  lands 
where  the  plants  are  luxurious  and  thrifty. 
^Moisture  is  favorable  to  their  development,  hot, 
dry  weather  unfavorable.  Tlie  damages  to  the 
crop  may  reach  2.5  per  cent,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts; but  in  the  northern  the  worms  may  do 
more  good  than  harm,  by  removing  superabun- 
<lant  leaves,  thus  facilitating  the  ripening  of  the 
bolls. 

For  further  and  extensive  information,  and 
preventive  measures,  consult:  Comstock,  "Re- 
port on  Cotton  Insects,"  in  U.  <S',  Dc/it.  of  Agri- 
fiilfure  (\A'ashington.  1879),  illustrated;  Eiley, 
U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  Jfth  Report 
(Washington,  1885)  ;  Bulletin  No.  IS,  New  Series 
(Washington,   1898). 

Tlie    bud-worm    is   scarcely 
eff'ects.     (See  Boll-Worm.) 
eggs     deposited     singly     on 

plant,  taking  only  three  to  five  days  to  hatch 
in  summer.  The  worm  is  much  like  the  cotton- 
caterpillar,  but  larger.  Its  principal  food  is  the 
flowers  and  bolls.  The  chrysalis  is  found  a  few- 
inches  underground.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts 
seven  to  ten  days  in  midsummer,  double  that  in 
cooler  weather.  The  moth  is  in  appearance  and 
habits  much  like  the  Aletia,  but  seldom  appears 
before  .July  or  August.  Hibernation  is  in  the 
clirv^alis  state  only,  and  underground.  Breeding 
continues  until  cold  weather;  but  the  first  three 
generations  of  each  year  generally  feed  in  the 
coriiHelds,  the  first  lot  seen  on  cotton  being  the 
fourlli    brood. 

Other  injurious  moths  infesting  cotton  and 
eating  the  foliage  include  the  yellow  bear  llipilo- 
(■omn  Virginico.) ,  the  io  (fiattirnia  lo),  the  bas- 
ket-worm or  bag- worm  (q.v. ),  and  several  others. 
Cotton-culture  in  Egypt  is  afflicted  by  two  very 
similar  insects,  viz.,  Prodenia  littoralis  and  Ea- 
rias  insulana. 

The  cotton-stainer,  or  redbug  (Dnsdri'cus  siiitu- 
rcllus) ,  is  a  small  suctorial  bug,  "which  drains  the 


COTTON-MOTJSE.  A  field-mouse  {Pcromt/s- 
cus  'jossiiiiiiius) ,  dark  brown,  with  grayish  feet, 
prevalent  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  in- 
jurious to  cotton-plants.  Its  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  white-footed  mouse  of  the 
Korth.     See  JIouse. 

COTTONMOUTE  (so  named  from  the  white, 
cotton-like  streak  about  its  mouth).  Projierly. 
the  moccasin-snake  (q.v.),  but  also  a  name 
in  the  southern  United  States  of  the  copperhead. 

COTTONSEED  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.  Cut- 
tonsred-Oil. — Cotton,  which  is  described  in  the 
article  bearing  that  title,  when  it  is  picked 
consists  of  the  seeds,  and  the  lint  or  fibre  adher- 
in.g  to  and  covering  the  seeds.  The  seeds  con- 
stitute rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
]iroduct,  so  that  a  crop  of  9,000.000  b.ales  of 
cotton  would  yield  about  4,.500.000  tons  of  cot- 
ton-seed. It  constitutes  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  product,  and  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing cottonseed-oil,  for  feeding  animals,  and 
for  fertilizer.  The  cottonseed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibre,  yields,  upon  pressure,  a  large  amount 
of  yellow  oil,  with  a  bland,  nut-like  taste.     Even 
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before  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  in  1794,  tlie 
utilization  of  i-ottonseed  was  attempted,  and  in 
1770  samples  of  the  oil  were  exhibited  by  the 
iloravians  in  liethlehem,  Pa.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  seed  had  been  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground  by  many  of  the  planters,  while  others 
more  intelligent  bad  utilized  it  as  food  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Others  dug  furrow-trenches, 
and  buried  it  in  the  rows  on  which  the  next  crop 
of  cotton  would  be  planted.  Some  fed  it  raw  to 
their  stock,  while  others  boiled  it  to  make  it 
possibly  more  palatable.  In  1820  a  patent 
was  gi'anted  for  a  process  for  extracting  the 
oil,  but  the  construction  of  the  mills  was 
so  slow  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  only 
Iwenty-six  cottonseed-mills  had  been  erected.  In 
1861  'Jlr.  Edward  Atkinson  stated  that  if  the 
cotton-piant  produced  no  cotton  it  w<iuld  still  be 
well  wortli  cultivating  on  account  of  the  valuable 
]iroducts  that  can  be  extracted  from  tlie  seed.  ■ 
This  was  fully  realized  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  value  of  the  cotton- 
seed began  to  be  more  generally  apjireciated. 
Though  much  of  it  is  still  retained  on  the  planta- 
tions as  a  fertilizing  material,  the  amount  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  was,  in  ISDS,  5,594.- 
G02  tons,  in  1899  4,450,000  tons,  and  in  1900 
4,472,103  tons.  The  annual  product  is  valued 
at   $33,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  extracted  from  thecotton- 
seed,  it  yields  the  following  by-produets:  Lint- 
ers,  or  short  bits  of  lint  that  adhere  to  the  seed 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  ginning,  and  are 
stripped  bv  a  specially  constructed  gin.  These 
short  fibres  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bat- 
ling  and  wadding.  Hulls,  the  outer  casings  of 
the  seed,  which  make  a  valuable  cattle-food, 
whose  properties  are  discussed  below.  Oil  cake, 
the  material  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed  out 
of  the  nut.  This  is  also  used  as  a  cattle-food  or 
as  a  fertilizer.  Sludge,  which  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oil-tanks,  and  is  used  in  the  making 
of  soap,  stearin,  etc. 

Tlie  process  of  manufacture  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: The  seed  is  shoveled  from  the  cars  into 
conveyors,  which  are  spiral  screens  revolving  in 
troughs  w-ith  perforated  bottoms  through  which 
any  loose  soil,  sand,  and  stones  are  shaken.  This 
process  of  cleaning  is  continued  in  a  separator, 
where  by  means  of  different  sized  screens  all  dirt 
and  impurities  are  removed.  A  strong  magnet  is 
also  used  to  draw  out  bits  of  nails  and  other  iron. 
The  seed  being  sifted  and  cleansed,  it  is  now  passed 
through  the  linter,  a  specially  constructed  gin  for 
removing  these  short  fibres.  The  lint  is  ginned 
twice,  the  .second  process  removing  the  shorter 
fibres,  so  that  two  brands  or  qualities  are 
thus  obtained.  The  next  process  is  to  crack  the 
hulls  in  a  machine  between  revolving  blades  and 


oil :  It  ma}'  be  expressed  directly  from  the  cold 
meats,  this  process  making  a  higli-grade  oil;  or 
the  meats  may  first  be  heated  in  cookers.  These 
cookers  are  steam-heated  metal  pans,  covered  witli 
non-heat-conducting  material  and  liolding  700 
pounds.  The  seeds  are  cooked  from  one-quarter 
to  tliree-quarters  of  an  liour,  according  to  their 
condition  as  detennined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  too  little  or  too  nuicli  cooking  giving  a 
smaller  yield  of  oil.  The  cooked  meats  are 
dropped  into  a  camel's-hair  sheet,  spread  out  on  a 
steel  plate.  ^Vrapped  in  this  sheet  the  meats 
are  subjected  to  pressure,  which  is  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  reaches  3500  jiounds  per  square 
inch.  Under  this  pressure,  a  dark,  murky  oil 
flows  out  in  streams  and  is  received  in  reservoirs 
beneath  the  presses,  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
settling-tanks.  The  cakes  are  now  taken  from 
their  wrappings  of  camel's-hair,  cooled,  and  dried. 
They  are  then  cracked  and  ground  into  meal, 
which  is  shipped  directly  in  sacks  or  pressed  again 
into  cakes.  After  the  crude  oil  has  settled  it  is 
drawn  off  and  refined  by  treating  it  to  a  10  or 
15  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  then 
allowed  again  to  settle.  As  it  settles  the  muci- 
laginous, albuminous,  coloring  matters  and  other 
impurities  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear 
yellow  oil,  which  may  be  still  further  filtered  and 
purified  if  desired.  The'  white  oil  of  commerce  is 
produced  by  shaking  up  the  oil  with  a  2  or  3 
per  cent,  mixture  of  fullers'  earth  and  then 
allowing  it  to  settle. 

The  commercial  cottonseed-oils  are  classified 
as  crude,  summer  yellow,  summer  white,  winter 
yellow,  and  winter  wliite.  The  winter  oils  are 
made  !)y  cooling  the  suninier  oils  to  the  freezing- 
point,  when  the  palmitin  crystallizes  and  the  oil 
is  pressed  out  of  the  remaining  solidified  ma- 
terial. Cottonseed-oil  consists  chiefly  of  palnia- 
tin  and  olein.  the  winter  oils  being  almost  entirely 
olein.  It  stands  midway  betA\"een  the  drying  and 
non-drying  oils,  its  drying  properties  being  in- 
ferior to  those  of  linseed  oil.  ( See  Oils.  )  It  soli- 
difies at  from  32°  to  38°  F..  is  almost  odorless, 
and  has  a  slight  nutty  taste.  Its  uses  are  constant Iv 
increasing.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  cooking 
and  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant  of  lard,  olive 
oil,  and  other  staples.  By  many  it  is  preferred  as 
a  substitute  for  lard  or  butter,  in  cooking.  It 
is  used  in  pharmacy,  in  making  soap  and  paint, 
as  a  lubricator  and  an  illuminant.  Consult 
Brooks,  Cotton  (New  York,  1898). 

Feeding  and  Fertilizing  Value. — Brief  men- 
tion has  already  been  matle  of  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed products  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  fertilizer. 
Whole  cottonseed  has  been  sliown  by  a  large 
number  of  analyses  to  range  in  composition  as 
follows : 


Percentage  Composition  of  Whole  Cottonseed 


■n-ater 

Ash 

Protein 

Fibre 

Nitrogen- 
free  extract 

Fat 

Maximum 

17.51 
8.00 
9.92 

8.00 
2.89 
i.-H 

29.70 
13.62 
19.38 

32.40 

17.60 
22.57 

36.70 

7.58 

23.94 

29.34 

10.40 

19.45 

bars,  and  then  the  meats  and  hulls  are  separated, 
the  latter  being  sold  either  loose  or  in  100-pound 
bales.  The  meats  are  now  ready  to  be  passed 
through  hea\'y  calender  rolls  to  crush  the  oil-cells. 
There  are  two  processes  of  making  cottonseed- 


This  material  was  used  in  the  past  to  consider- 
able extent  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  was  fed  either  raw.  cooked  or  roasted, 
but.  with  the  advent  of  oil-mills,  its  use  for  this 
purpose   is  much    less   in   the   vicinity  of   these. 
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because  the  seed  is  disposed  of  to  better  advantage 
to  tlie  millers  or  can  be  exchanged  for  cottonsecd- 
nieal.  There  are  also  the  further  reasons  that 
the  lint  on  the  seed  and  the  dust  it  collects  are 
likely  to  be  injurious,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  mix  the  seed  itself  thoroughly  with 
other  coar.se  feeds.  It  is  a  very  rich  feeding  stuff, 
and  animals  nuist  be  accustomed  to  it  gradually. 
The  whole  seed  is  sometimes  used  for  fertilizer, 
and  then  it  is  partially  rolled. 

Vuttonsi.c<.l->nrul  is  the  ground  residue  left  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  the  seed.  It  is  some- 
times called  cottonseed  cake  and  belongs  to  the 
class  of  feeding  stutt's  known  as  oil  cakes.  Cotton- 
seed cake  is  of  two  kind.s — undecorticated,  or  that 
from  the  whole  seed,  and  decorticated,  or  made 
from  the  kernels  after  the  hulls  have  been  re- 
moved. Undecorticated  eake  was  formerly  largely 
used,  but  most  of  the  mills  now  remove  the  hulls 
before  expressing  the  oil.  Cottonseed-meal  is 
bright-yellow  in  color,  with  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor. 
It  deteriorates  and  becomes  discolored  with  age. 
The  following  summary  of  over  400  analyses 
shows  its  range  in  composition,  which  is  due  to 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  seed  and 
the  completeness  with  which  the  hulls  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  oil  expressed : 


half  of  the  weight  of  the  ginned  seed.  They  con- 
tain about  11  per  cent,  of  water,  4  of  protein,  40 
of  fibre.  ;i.'?  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  2  per 
cent,  of  fat.  Their  digestibility  is  low,  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry  matter  being  assimi- 
lated. They  are  hard  and  dry,  usually  covered 
with  a  fuzzy  lint,  and  very  bulky.  For  this 
reason  they  are  put  up  in  bales  weighing  about 
ninety  pounds.  They  are  iised  ])rincipal!y  as  a 
cheaji  substitute  for  hay,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  bulk  to  the  ration.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  fattened  in  the  Soutliern  States  of  the 
L'nited  States  on  cotlonseed-nieal  and  hulls  ex- 
clusively, in  proportions  varying  from  two  to  six 
pounds  of  hulls  to  one  pound  of  meal.  The  prac- 
tice is  claimed  to  be  economical  and  profitable, 
and  the  diet  apparently  does  not  injure  the  health 
of  the  animals  or  impair  the  quality  of  the 
jiroduct. 

Cottonseed-meal  is  rich  in  fertilizing  materials, 
especially  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  the  following 
average  of  over  200  analyses:  Water,  7.8  ;  ash,  7  ; 
nitrogen,  6.8;  phosphoric  acid,  2.9;  and  potash, 
1.8  per  cent.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  finds  quite  extensive  use  for  that 
purpose  through  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.     It  has  given  excellent  results  with 


Percentage  Compopitiox  of  Cottonseed-meal  (Decorticated) 


Water 

Ash 

Protein 

Fibre                   Nitrogen- 
^""^^              free  extract 

Fat 

Maximum 

18.62 
5.29 
8.52 

10.60 

1.7-2 
7.02 

52.88 
23.27 
43.26 

15.15 
1.88 
5.44 

38.68 

9.13 

22.31 

20.66 
2.18 

Average 

13.45 

This  material  is  one  of  the  richest  feeding  stuffs 
in  use,  considerably  exceeding  in  protein  and  fat 
such  materials  as  linseed-meal,  but.  in  spite  of 
this,  it  is  quite  well  digested  when  fed  in  modera- 
tion. On  an  average,  88.8  per  cent,  of  the  protein, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  fibre,  77.6  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  88.0  per  cent,  of  the  fat 
has  been  found  to  be  digested  by  ruminants.  It 
is  fed  extensively  in  the.  United  States  to  cows, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  pigs.  The-  latter  do  not 
seem,  for  some  i-eason,  to  be  able  to  eat  the 
meal,  although  they  eat  the  whole  seed  without 
injurious  effects.  Yoimg  animals,  like  calves, 
have  also  often  been  injured  by  cottonseed-meal, 
and  its  use  with  them  is  attended  with  danger. 
All  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  fresh  meal 
can  be  fed  to  other  kinds  of  animals  without 
danger  and  in  large  quantities  after  they  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Six.  eight,  and  even  ten  pounds 
of  cottonseed-meal  per  head  is  often  fed  to  steers, 
with  good  results,  using  no  other  kind  of  grain. 
It  is  undoubtedly  best  to  mix  some  material  like 
cornmeal  with  it.  For  cows  about  two  pounds 
a  day  seems  to  be  a  safe  limit  for  continued  feed- 
ing, although  three  and  often  frur  pounds  are 
often  fed.  It  tends  to  give  a  firmer,  harder 
butter,  which  will  stand  shipment  better.  Larger 
quantities  can  be  fed  with  safety  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
highly  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs,  and  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  economical  for  balancing 
rations. 

f'ottonsred-hiiUs,  which  are  removed  at  the 
mills  by  means  of  crushers,  screens,  and  shakers, 
also  possess  some  feeding  value,  and  are  much 
used  with  the  meal.    They  constitute  nearly  one- 


sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  corn,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully substituted  for  barnyard  manure  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco.  But  its  u.se  as  a  fertilizer  is 
of  course  wasteful,  as  the  food  constituents  are 
not  utilized  in  that  case.  A  more  rational  prao 
tice  in  many  cases  is  to  feed  the  meal  and  apply 
the  resulting  manure  to  the  soil,  since  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  materials  would 
be  recovered  in  the  manure,  and  additional  benefit 
would  be  secured  in  the  jiroduction  of  meat,  milk, 
etc.  Cottonseed-hulls  are  to  some  extent  burned 
as  fuel,  and  the  resulting  cotton-hull  ashes  are 
rich  in  jjotash  and  make  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
tobacco.  (See  Ashes.)  (Consult  Roper,  "Cotton- 
seed Products,"  in  Twelfth  Vnited  States  Census, 
vol.   ix.,  part  iii.    (Washington,   1902). 

COTTON  STATE.  Alabama.  See  States, 
PoPFLAK  Names  of. 

COTTONTAIL.  Any  of  the  smaller  Ameri- 
can hares,  especially  the  common  wood-hare  or 
gray  rabldt.  The  name  refers  to  the  fluffy  white 
scut,  and  is  often  personified  as  'Jlolly  Cotton- 
tail.'    See  Hare,  and  Plate  of  Hares  and  Pika. 

COTTON  WHIGS.     See  Conscience  Whigs. 

COTTONWOOD.  A  name  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  Populus  on  account  of  the  iibun- 
dant  white  cottony  hairs  surrounding  the  seed. 
The  trees  are  widely  distributed.  Some  attain 
large  size  and  are  valuable  for  many  purposes. 
See  Poplar. 

COT'YLE'DON  (Gk.  Korvh/Sm'.  l-otyUdon, 
cup-shajicd  hollow  socket,  from  Kori?.!/ ,  kotrjle, 
hollow  cup).  The  first  leaf  or  leaves  of  an 
iMubryo.  In  .seed-plants  the  cotyledons  are  usu- 
allv  formed  within  the  seed,  and  in  most  cases 
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ihey  escape  during  germination,  but  are  usually 
■very  dilTerent  in  appearance  from  the  later 
leaves.     See  Seed. 

COT'YLOSAU'BIA  (Xeo-Lat.  noni.  pi.,  from 
■Gk.  Kori'Aii,  lc(jli/l(~.  hollow  cup  +  (^''C/Hjf,  saiiros, 
lizard).  Tlie  order  which  includes  the  most  an- 
eient  reptiles,  fossil  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
Age,  which,  according  to  E.  D.  Cope,  gave  rise  to 
"the  Theromorplia  ( q.v. ) ,  wlience  sprang  the  saurian 
and  serpentine  fomis,  and  also  to  tlie  lines  lead- 
ing to  the  fish-reptiles  ( Ichthyopterygia )  and  the 
turtles  (Chelonia).  The  cotylosaurians  are  thus 
eharaeterized  by  Cope:  "Quadrate  bone  united 
with  adjacent  elements  by  suture;  temiioral 
regions  with  roof  of  a  few  symmetrical  segments. 
No  distinct  post-orbital  bars;  vertebne  amphi- 
coelous ;  ilium  narrow,  vertical ;  feet  ambula- 
tory."— Report  Z'nited  States  yatioiial  iliiseum, 
189S   (Washington,  1900). 

COTYS,  or  COTYT'TO  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'KStvc,  Kotfis,  Ko7V77o),  Kotytto).  A  Thracian 
goddess,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia,  was  held 
at  night  and  was  notorious  for  its  debaucheries. 
Her  worship  was  adopted  bv  some  of  the  Greek 
States. 

COUCAL,  koo'kal  (probably  an  African  word, 
although  according  to  Cuvier  it  was  coined  in 
179G  by  Le  Vaillant  in  his  Oiseanx  d'Afrique, 
from  Fr.  coHC-ou,  cuckoo  -|-  a(-ouette,  sparrow), 
A  kind  of  cuckoo,  many  species  of  wliich  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  Africa  and  south- 
eastern Asia  to  Australia,  constituting  the  sub- 
family Centropodina',  especially  characterized  by 
having  the  liind  toe  terminated  by  a  straight, 
spine-like  claw,  whence  they  have  been  called 
'lark-heeled.'  They  are  large,  ground-keeping 
birds,  generally  red  and  black,  more  or  less 
^^lossed,  and  sometimes  lianded  with  brown,  and 
are  known  generally  as  'ground-cuckoos.'  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Philippines  has  a  rounded  crest  and 
black,  horny  appendages  to  the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  throat.  Some  other  Asiatic  species 
mimic  pheasants  in  appearance  and  gait  and  are 
called  'pheasant-cuckoos.'  Tlie  best-known  one  is 
the  very  common  Indian  'crow-pheasant'  iCen- 
tropus  Sinensis) .  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  black, 
with  the  mantle  and  wings  chestnut,  and  utters 
a  curious  howling  crj-,  followed  by  a  series  of 
rattling  exclamations.  All  the.se  birds  make 
their  own  nests,  sometimes  elaborate  roofed 
structures  in  thorny  bushes,  and  lay  wliite  eggs 
incrusted  like  those  of  an  ani.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  American  road-runner.  See 
Cuckoo. 

COUCH,  D.\Rius  Xash  (1822-97).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  born  at  South  East,  N.  V., 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840,  served  in  the 
IMexican  War  (1840-47),  and  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant  in  1847  for  "gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct'  at  Buena  Vista.  In  1849-50  lie  served 
against  the  Scminoles,  and  in  18.53  made  an  im- 
portant exploring  expedition  into  northern  Slex- 
ico.  In  1855  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  be- 
eorae  a  mercliant  in  Xew  York,  but  in  June,  1801, 
reentered  the  service  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers, 
and  in  August  became  brigadier-general.  He 
served  in  1801-02  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
rendering  valuable  services  at  Fair  Oaks.  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  ilalvern  ?Iill ;  wa-i  promoted  to 
be  major-general  in  •Tuly.  1802;  commanded  the 
Second  .Army  Corps  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville ;    was  in  command  of  the  Department 


of  Susquehanna  in  186.3  and  1804;  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Xashville. 
He  resigned  in  1805,  and  in  the  same  year  w;is 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  Governorslii))  of  ilassachusetts. 
He  was  subsequently  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  in  1800-07,  was  quartermaster-general  of 
Connecticut  in  1877-78,  and  was  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  that   Stale   in   1883-84. 

COUCHANT,  kou'ch«nt  (Fr.,  pres.  part,  of 
coucher,  to  lie  down).  In  heraldry,  a  beast  lying 
down,  with  his  head  up,  is  couchant.  If  the  head 
is  down,  he  is  dormant.     See  Heraldet. 

COUCH  -  GRASS  (corrupted  from  quitch- 
[iniss.  qtiick-(fniss ;  so  called  from  its  rapid 
growth),  Agropyron  repeits.  Also  called  wheat- 
grass,  dog-grass,  quickens,  and  squich  or  quitcli. 
A  grass  chiefiy  known  as  a  troublesome  weed. 
It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Xorth 
America.    See  Agropykon. 

COUCY,  koo'se'.  The  Chatelain  de.  A 
French  trouljadour,  whose  name  was  Raoul  or 
lienaud.  He  became  Chatelain  of  Coucy  in  1180, 
took  part  in  the  Third  Crusade  (1189-91),  and 
was  killed  by  the  Saracens  about  1203.  His 
work  consists  of  about  sixteen  songs,  in  the  trou- 
l)adour  style,  but  with  more  sincerity  and  origi- 
nality than  the  usual  clniiisons  coiirtoises  of  tlie 
time.  They  were  published  by  Rath  as  Die 
Licder  des  Castellan  von  Coucy  (Heidelberg, 
1883).  The  legend  connected  with  his  name 
is  one  of  great  age,  and  is  found  in  the  lit- 
erature of  many  countries,  though  it  is  most 
likely  of  Breton  origin.  About  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  there  appeared  a  story 
or  romun  in  verse  by  a  certain  .Jakemon  Sakesep, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  whose  name  is 
taken  from  an  acrostic  given  in  his  worlc,  Roman 
d'arenture.  He  tells  of  the  loves  of  the  Chate- 
lain de  Coucy  and  the  Dame  de  Fayel.  Falling 
ill  on  his  way  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Chate- 
lain ordered  that  after  his  death  his  heart  be 
taken  to  his  lady.  But  the  husband  of  the  lady 
intercepted  the  messenger,  took  the  sacred  sou- 
venir, and  forced  his  wife  to  eat  it.  Thereupon 
the  Dame  for  horror  starved  herself  to  death. 
The  story  was  published  witli  a  modern  version 
by    Crap'elet     (Paris,    1829). 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU,  koo'se'le-slia'to'.  A 
small  vilhige  and  cantonal  seat  (population,  in 
1901.  083)  in  the  Department  of  Aisne.  France. 
10  miles  north  of  Soissons.  It  is  celebrated  fur 
the  remains  of  its  mediaeval  castle,  standing  on 
an  acclivity,  accessible  on  one  side  alone,  and 
one  of  the  most  formidaljle  fortresses  of  its 
period.  The  castle  covers  an  area  of  10,000  square 
yards,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  a 
moat.  Four  towers  flank  tlie  donjon,  which  's  210 
feet  high,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  walls  34 
leet  thick.  It  is  jmblic  ])ro])erty  and  is  classed 
among  the  historical  monuments  of  France.  Built 
by  Enguerrand  III.,  who  died  in  1242,  it  was  pur- 
chased in  1390  by  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  in  1498 
became  Crown  projierty.  It  was  dismantled  by 
ilazarin's  order  in  1652. 

COUDER,  koo'dar',  Loris  Charles  Augu.ste 
( 1789-1 87;i) .  A  French  painter,  born  in  London. 
He  studied  in  Paris  under  David  and  Regnault 
and  exhibited  regularly  at  the  Salon  from  1817 
until  his  death.  Although  he  painted  both  re- 
ligious and  historical  subjects,  he  is  better 
known  by  his   large   historical   compositions  at 
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Versailles  and  in  the  Louvre,  namely  "The  Siege 
of  Yorktown"  and  "The  Battle  of  Luwfpld."  He 
vas  a  iiit'iiilier  of  the  coiiscit  xiiiii'/ii-iir  of  the 
Kcole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  wrote  some  critical 
■works  on  art. 

COtTDEBT,  kofider'.  Frederic  Rene  (1S32- 
1903).  An  American  lawyer,  l>orn  of  French  par- 
ents in  Xcw  York.  He  graduated  at  Columl)ia 
T.  niversity  in  18.50.  and  was  admitted  to  the  New- 
York  bar  three  years  later.  In  1877  he  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  C'haml)er  of  Commerce 
to  tiie  Antwerp  Congress,  whicli  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  universal  system  of 
general  average.  He  was  counsel  for  tlie  ITnited 
States  before  the  International  Bering  Sea  Com- 
mission (Paris.  1893-95):  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Venezuela  Boundary  Conunis- 
sion  (1896-98)  :  and  president  of  numerous  so- 
cieties and  clubs.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  also  decorations  from  Italy 
iind  Venezuela, 

COUDERSPORT,  kou'derz-port.  A  borough 
and  the  county-seat  of  Potter  County,  Pa.,  llO 
miles  east  by  south  of  Erie;  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  on  the  Conders])ort  and  Port  Alle- 
gheny Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  2).  It 
contains  a  public  library.  The  borough  has  flour- 
mills,  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  glass-factories,  and 
manufactures  of  clothes-pins,  baskets,  furniture, 
harrels.  ludis,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1530: 
in  I'.XMi.  3217. 

COUDREAU,  kHo'dro',  Henri  Anatole  (1859 
— ).  A  French  explorer,  born  in  the  Department 
of  Charente-Inferieure,  and  educated  at  C'luny. 
In  1881  he  explored  French  Guiana  and  the  adja- 
cent territory,  and  in  1895  he  was  conunissioncd 
hy  the  Government  of  Para  to  explore  the  Tapa- 
jos,  Xingu,  and  other  branches  of  the  Amazon. 
These  explorations  are  described  in  several  inter- 
esting volumes  published  in  1897.  His  other  pub- 
lications include:  Voyuae  an  rio  Brunco  et  aux 
Montagues  de  la  Lune  (1886);  Etudes  sur  les 
fliif/anes  et  VAmazonic  (1887)  ;  Chez  nos  Indiens 
(  1892)  ;  and  three  volumes  on  his  voyages  along 
the  before-mentioned  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
(1897).  r 

COUES,  kouz,  Elliott  (1842-99).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  particularly  distinguished  for  his 
researches  in  ornithology.  He  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth. X.  H..  graduated  at  Columbian  Univer- 
sity in  1801.  from  the  medical  dejiarlment  of  that 
institution  in  1863,  became  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  made  extensive 
studies  of  the  flora  and  fauna  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  various  posts  at  which  he  chanced  to  be  sta- 
tioned. In  1873-76  he  was  attached  as  surgeon 
and  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Northern 
Boundary  Conmiission.  and  from  1876  to  1880  as 
secretary  and  naturalist  to  the  Unite<l  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, directed  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  He  re- 
signed his  connnission  in  1880,  and  thenceforth 
was  occupied  wholly  with  scientific  inirsuits. 
From  1877  to  1887  he  was  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  X'aticjual  iledical  College  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Acaderiiy 
of  Sciences  in  1877,  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
t-an  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  an  editor  of  the 
Auk.  the  journal  of  that  society.  About  1S80  he 
became  interested  in  spiritualism,  theosoidiy,  and 
allied  matters,  and  for  a  time  was  affiliated  with 
the  Theosophical  Society.  He  was  known  as  a 
Vol.  v.— 32. 


student  of  comparative  anatomy  and  general 
biology,  and  for  seven  years  was  connected  witli 
tile  Century  Dictionary  as  editor  and  contril)Utor 
in  the  departments  of  general  zoiilogy,  biology, 
and  comparative  anatomy.  But  while  his  field  of 
activity  was  wide,  he  was  prominent  eliielly  as 
a  writer  on  ornitludogy,  and  in  particular  on 
that  of  X'^orth  American  birds.  His  Key  to  Sorth 
American  Birds  (1872:  rewritten  1884:  again, 
1901)  has  perhaps  had  a  greater  influence  on 
American  ornithology  than  any  other  work. 
\\ith  this  sliould  be  named  his  Field  Ornitholoyy 
(1874);  Birds  of  the  Northicest  (1874);  Birds 
of  the  Colorado  ['alley  (1878);  an  incomplete 
Bihlioyraphy  of  Ornithology  (1878-80);  Neto 
England  Bird-Life  (1881  ;  witli  W.  A.  Stearns)  ; 
and  a  Dictionary  and  Check-List  of  l^orth  Ameri- 
can Birds  (1882).  He  also  made  investigations 
regarding  the  early  exploration  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region,  and  edited  (1893)  the  Jour- 
nals of  Lewis  and  ClarU.  As  a  confrilmtor  to 
the  technical  advance  of  ornithologj-  in  America 
lie  ranked  as  not  greatly  inferior  to  Spencer 
Baird  (q.v.),  and  as  a  popular  expositor  of  the 
subject  probably  had  no  equal. 

COUGAR,  Ivoo'ger  (Fr.  couguar,  Sp.  cugu- 
ardo,  from  native  South  American  cuguai'uara, 
enguu<:uarana) .  One  of  the  names  of  the 
American  pantlier  (Felis  concolor) ,  described  in 
this  work  under  Puma  (q.v.).  Although  w'idely 
in  use.  the  name  should  be  abandoned,  because  it 
perpetrates  an  error  of  identification.  Cuvier 
explained  its  origin  in  his  Regne  Animal  (Grif- 
fith's version.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  as  follow.s,  speaking  of  the  puma: 
"It  is  called  bj-  the  Mexicans  MixtU;  in  Peru, 
Puma;  in  Brazil,  Cuguacuarana  (the  word  Cou- 
goua  is  contracted  by  Buffcm  from  this  latter 
barbarous  appellation)  ;  and  in  Paraguay  (!ua- 
zuura.  .  .  .  The  name  Cougoua,  by  which  it 
is  most  commonly  known  in  Eurojie,  jiarticularly 
in  France,  appears,  probably,  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  proper  to  another  animal : 
but  puma  is  its  native  name."  Else- 
where it  appears  that  the  'other  animal'  was  the 
eyra  (q.v.).  A  drawing  of  this  cat  brought  to  . 
ICurope  by  .Tolin  ilaurice.  Count  of  Nassau,  wdien 
Governor  of  Dutcli  Guiana  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  labeled  c'uguaeuarana  and  cugua- 
eguarana.  This  was  copied  by  Maregrave  and 
Piso  and  applied  by  BufTon,  in  the  contracted 
form  above  noted,  probably  under  the  belief  that 
the  eyra  (which  is  concolorous)  was  the  same 
animal  as  the  puma. 

COUGHING  (AS.  cohhetan,  Dutch  kugchen, 
to  cough,  MHG.  kitchen,  k'lchen,  Ger.  keuchen, 
keichen,  to  gasp;  imitative  of  the  sound).  Con- 
sidered physiologically,  coughing  consists,  first, 
in  a  long  inspiration  which  fills  the  lungs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual :  second,  in  a  closure  of 
the  glottis,  or  narrow  opening  in  the  organ  of 
voice  (see  L.\RYXX),at  the  commencement  of  the 
act  of  expiration:  and  third,  in  a  sudden  forcing 
open  of  the  glottis  by  the  violence  of  the  expira- 
tory movement.  In  this  way,  a  blast  of  air  is 
driven  upward  from  the  lungs  through  the 
mouth,  which  carries  with  it  anything  that  may 
be  present  and  cause  irritation  in  the  air-pas- 
sages. Coughing  may  occur  from  irritation  in 
the  back  of  the  throat,  in  the  lar^nix.  trachea,  or 
bronchial  tubes,  and  may  be  excited  by  irritant 
gases,  or  by  articles  of  food  or  drink — such  as 
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even  a  drop  of  water  or  a  crumb  of  bread — mak- 
ing tbeir  way  into  the  air-passages  instead  of 
into  the  cesopliagus,  or  by  excessive  or  morbid 
secretion  from  the  walls  of  the  air-tubes,  oc 
even  by  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  when  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  abnormally  ir- 
ritable. Cough  is  reflex  and  involuntary  gener- 
ally, and  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  terminal 
iibrcs  of  the  i)neuniogastric  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  res- 
piratory tract.  The  object  of  coughing  in  the 
animal  organism  is  unquestionably  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  irritants  into  the  air-passages; 
and  accordingly  the  nuicous  membrane,  especially 
of  their  upper  part,  is  endowed  with  a  most  ex- 
quisite sensil)ility,  which,  when  aroused  by  me- 
chanical irritation  or  by  disease,  provokes  inces- 
sant coughing  vmtil  the  cause  of  the  irritation  is 
removed.  Cough  is  a  common  sj-mptom  of  all 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  well  as 
of  inflammatory  ail'ections  of  the  throat,  tonsils, 
and  nose.  The  treatment  of  cough  depends  upon 
the  cause.  See  Pneumonia;  Bronchitis;  Pleu- 
Bi.sv:    Tuberculosis. 

COUIY.      A  tree-porcupine.     See  Porcupine. 

COULANGES,    koo'laNzh',    Fustel    de.     See 

FUSTEL    DE    CoULANGES. 

COULANGES,  Philippe  Emmanuel,  Mar- 
quis de  (1031-1716).  A  French  courtier,  famous 
for  his  correspondence  with  his  cousin,  Mnie.  de 
Sevigne  (q.v. ).  His  writings  include  Recueil 
des  chansons  (169S);  Iiettres  (published  with 
those  of  1\Ime.  de  Sevigne)  ;  and  Mcmoires, 
edited  by  Monmerque   (Paris,  1820). 

COULIN,  kUo'lin.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
(Jiieene,  a  British  giant  killed  by  falling  into  a 
chasm  when  ])ursued  by  Debon. 

COULMIERS,  kool'mya'.  A  village  in  the 
Department  of  Loiret,  France,  13  miles  north- 
west of  Orleans  ( Map :  France,  H  4 ) .  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  308.  On  November  9,  1870,  the 
German  and  French  forces,  under  Von  der 
Tann  and  Aurelle  de  Paladines  respectively,  met 
here  in  .a  seven  hours'  battle,  the  former  suffer- 
ing a  loss  of  1308  and  being  compelled  to  retreat 
to   Artenaj',   the   French    losing   1.500. 

COULOMB,  koo'loK'  (named  after  the  physi- 
cist Ciaitnmb).  The  practical  unit  of  quantity 
of  electricity,  being  the  amount  produced  each 
second  by  an  electric  current  of  the  strength  of 
one  ampere;  therefore,  if  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  silver  voltameter.  ;»  grams  of  silver  are  de- 
posited, m^  0.001118  is  the  number  of  cou- 
lombs which  have  passed,  assuming  that  an  am- 
pere deposits  0.001118  gram  of  silver  per  second. 
See  Ampere:   Electrical  Units. 

COULOMB,  Charles  Augu.stin  (1730-1806). 
A  Frencli  physicist,  celebrated  for  his  researches 
particularly  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  He 
was  born  at  Angoulenie  in  1736,  and  in  early 
life  became  an  oiTicer  of  engineers.  In  1777  he 
gained  a  prize  by  an  essay  on  the  construction  of 
magnetic  needles  dS'wr  les  air/uiUes  ainxintees) . 
In  1779  his  Thcorie  des  machines  simples  gained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy;  and  in  1^81 
lie  was  a  third  time  successful  in  an  essay  on  the 
friction  and  resistance  of  cordage,  etc.,  used  in 
machines.  In  the  same  j'ear  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  his  services  were 
employed  on  all  the  most  dilBcult  problems  in  me- 


chanics. He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
torsion  balance  (q.v.),  by  which  the  attraction 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  can  be  measured, 
while  his  memory  has  been  perpetuated  by  the 
use  of  his  name  for  the  unit  of  electric  quantity. 
Having  offended  certain  influential  persons  by 
reporting  unfavorably  on  a  project  for  a  navi- 
galile  canal  in  liretagne.  Coulomb  was  for  some 
time  imprisoned,  but  received  from  the  States  of 
Brittany  a  present  of  a  handsome  watch,  as  a 
reward  of  his  firm  opposition  to  an  expensive  and 
uni)ro(itabIe  scheme.  He  lived  in  retirement  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  but  took  part  in  the  investi- 
gations attending  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
sj-stem  by  the  new  Government. 

COULOMMIERS,  kniT'lo'mya'.  The  capital 
of  an  arrondisscmcnt  and  a  garrison  town  in  the 
Dejiartment  of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  on  the 
Grand-ilorin,  38  miles  east  of  Paris.  Its  parish 
Church  of  S.aint  Denis  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  has  remains  of  a  castle  built  in 
1013.  There  is  a  monument  to  the  heroic  Beau- 
repaire,  who  killed  himself  in  1792  rather  than 
siirrender  the  town  of  Verdun.  It  has  woolen 
mills,  manufactures  of  starch  and  cheese,  and 
market-gardening  is  largely  carried  on.  Jean  de 
Boullonge  or  Valentin,  the  artist,  was  a  native 
of  Coulonuniers.     Population,  in  1901,  6505. 

COULTER,  kol'ter,  .John  Merle  (1851  —  ). 
An  American  botanist  and  educator,  born  at 
Ningpo,  China.  He  received  his  education  at  Han- 
over College,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  studied 
at  Harvard.  After  serving  for  a  year  as  botanist 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  he  was  made  professor  of  nat- 
ural science  at  Hanover  College,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  biology  at  Wabash  College;  from 
1891  to  1893  was  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  and  from  1893  to  1896  presided  over 
Uake  Forest  University.  In  1896  he  became  head 
of  the  department  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Coulter's  published  works  include 
the  following:  Manual  of  Rocky  mountain  Bot- 
any (1885):  Handbook  .  of  Plant  Dissection 
( jointly  with  J,  C.  Arthur  and  C.  R.  Barnes, 
1886)  ;  and  Manual  of  Texan  Botany  (1892-93). 
He  has  also  published  a  work  on  the  morphology 
of  g5^nnosperms,  general  works  on  plant  relations 
and  plant  structures,  and  has  edited  the  Botani- 
cal Ca-ette. 

COUMARIN,  krro'ma-rin.  '  See  Cumakin. 

COUMOUNDUROS,    koo-moon-du'ros,   Alex- 

ANDROS.      See  KlMUNDUROS. 

COUNCIL  (OF.  eoucile,  cuncilie,  Lat.  coneil- 
iuin,  fnmi  com-,  together  -(-  calarc,  Gk.  KaXeiv, 
kalein,  to  call,  OIIG.  hulOn,  Ger.  holeu,  AS. 
yeholian,  Engl.  hale,  to  summon).  An  assembly 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  held  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church.  As  early  as  the  second  century  Church 
councils  were  convened  in  which  only  one  or  two 
provinces  took  part,  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
binding  themselves  to  carry  oiit  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at  in  their  own  connnunities.  These  assem- 
blies wei'e  commonly  held  in  the  chief  to\\'n  or 
metropolis  of  the  province,  and  tlie  bishops  of 
such  capitals — who,  after  the  third  century,  bore 
the  title  of  metropolitan — were  wont  to  preside 
over  the  meetings,  and  to  consider  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  had  arisen  within 
the  territory.     Over  these  metropolitan  councils 
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were  established,  at  a  later  period,  the  provincial 
synods,  e.xercising  authority  over  several  united 
provinces,  and  finally,  the  national  councils. 
After  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Christian  re- 
ligion \\as  established  in  the  Koman  Empire,  we 
read  of  eciiineiiical,  i.e.  universal  councils,  so 
called  because  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom 
were  invited  or  summoned  by  the  Emi)eror.  In 
some  earl.v  synods  we  find  bishops,  presbj'ters, 
and  others  taking  part  in  the  deliberations;  but 
after  the  opening  of  the  fourth  centurj'  only  the 
bishops  were  convened.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope 
alone,  or,  by  wa}'  of  exception,  in  some  cases  the 
college  of  cardinals,  had  the  power  of  convening 
ecumenical  coiuicils,  which,  in  the  Catholic  view, 
represent  the  universal  Church  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Cihost.  Questions  were  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  the  Pope  or 
his  proxy  presided  and  confirmed  the  resolu- 
tions carried  in  the  synod.  In  matters  of  faith, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  were  the  guide;  while  in  lighter  mat- 
ters, human  reason  and  expediency  were  consult- 
ed. In  the  former,  eciunenieal  coimcils  are  held 
to  be  infallible,  but  in  other  matters  of  disci- 
pline, etc.,  the  latest  synod  decides  questions. 
The  question  of  the  Pope's  subordination  to  the 
decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils  was  long  and 
warmly  debated  during  the  jSIiddle  Ages,  but  is 
not  asserted  by  any  Koman  Catholic  theologian 
to-day. 

Twenty  ecumenical  councils  are  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  (1)  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Niea»a,  held  A.u.  325,  in  the  height  of  the 
Arian  controversy  to  define  the  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  to  settle  the 
proper  time  of  keeping  Easter  against  the 
Quart odecimans.  (2)  The  first  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381)  completed  the  Nicene  symbol 
bv  the  definition  of  the  fJodhead  of  the  Holy 
Cihost.  (3)  The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  de- 
fined the  unity  of  person  in  God  the  Son,  against 
Xestorius,  and  guarded  the  definition  by  apply- 
ing the  term  deoroKoc,  theotokos,  to  His  mother. 
(4)  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  against 
the  opposite  heresy  of  Eutyches,  asserted  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ.  (5)  The  second  Council 
of  Constantinople  (553)  condemned  some  sur- 
vivals of  Xestorianisni.  (f!)  The  third  Council 
of  Constantinople  (080-81)  condenmed  the  Mo- 
nothelites.  (7)  The  second  Council  of  Nicsea 
( 787 )  was  directed  against  the  iconoclasts  and 
defined  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  images.  (8) 
The  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople  (869-70) 
was  called  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  and 
\Yestern  churches,  by  the  Tlejiosition  of  Photius, 
who  had  unjustly  intruded  into  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  following  councils,  all  held  in 
the  West,  were  subsequent  to  the  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  chiirches,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  recognized  as  ecumenical  by  East- 
erns or  by  Anglicans.  Over  the  next  seven  coun- 
cils, four  held  in  Rome  and  three  in  southern 
France,  the  popes  presided  in  ])erson,  without 
Imperial  cooperation ;  they  were  held  now,  not  so 
much  to  condemn  heresy  as  to  deal  with  other 
pressing  needs  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Imperial  power  and  reform 
an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (!))  The  first  Eateran 
Council  (1123)  was  called  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  on  the 
question  of  investiture.     (10)  The  second  Lateran 


Council  (1139)  condemned  the  eiTors  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  others.  (11)  The  third  Lateran 
Council  (1179)  condemned  the  All)igenses  and 
Waldenscs,  and  passed  a  number  of  reforming 
decrees.  (12)  The  fourth  Lateran  Coimcil 
( 1215) ,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  gather- 
ing of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  formulated  a  more  de- 
tailed confession  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the 
Albigenses  and  other  innovators,  and  passed  sev- 
enty reforming  decrees.  (13)  The  first  Council 
of  Lyons  (1245)  threatened  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  with  excommunication  and  deposition, 
and  called  on  Christendom  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Mohammedans.  (14)  The  second 
Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  strove  for  the  reunion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  regulated 
Papal  elections.  (15)  The  Council  of  Vienna 
(1311-12)  suppressed  the  Knights  Templars  and 
condemned  various  sects  of  the  time,  such 
as  the  Fraticelli  and  Beghards.  (10)  The 
Covuicil  of  Constance  (1414-18)  was  called  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  the 
recognition  of  a  legitimate  pope,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Wiclif  and  Huss.  (17) 
The  Council  of  Basel,  convoked  in  1431,  and 
later  removed  to  Ferrara  and  Florence,  discussed 
ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  made  a  determined 
attempt,  in  consultation  with  Greek  deputies 
who  came  to  Florence,  to  living  about  a  union 
with  the  East.  (IS)  The  fifth  Lateran  Council 
(1512-17)  annulled  the  Pragnuitic  Sanction  and 
contirmeil  the  bull  Viiani  Saiictrim.  besides  occu- 
pving  itself  with  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (19) 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-03.  with  some  inter- 
ruptions), called  to  meet  the  problems  presented 
by  the  Reformation,  was  very  rich  in  conse- 
quences both  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine 
and  the  establishment  of  discipline.  (20)  The 
Vatican  Council  (1870)  decreed  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  For  further  details  of  impor- 
tant councils,  see  NicEA;  Basel;  Constance; 
Trent,  etc. 

Among  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  the 
term  council  is  applied  to  .an  assembly  of  ministers 
and  delegates  from  neighboring  churches,  called 
by  a  local  church,  as  occasion  arises,  to  act  or 
assist  in  ordaining  a  minister,  or  give  advice  on 
matters  referred  to  it,  beyond  which  its  power 
does  not  extend.  They  have  also  a  national  coun- 
cil, composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
denomination,  and  meeting  for  conference  con- 
cerning its  work.  The  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance, 
as  the  association  of  the  refonned  churches  hold- 
ing th*  Presbj'terian  system  is  called,  holds  a 
council  every  four  years  for  conference  on  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  the  allied  churches. 
So  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  loose,  undenomina- 
tional body,  holds  councils,  and  the  !Metho- 
dists  throughout  the  world  held  one  in  1901. 

The  great  historj'  of  the  councils  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  by  C.  J.  Hefele,  assisted  in  the  latter  part  by 
A.  Knijller  and  Cardinal  Hergenriither  (9  vols., 
Freiburg,  1855-90)  ;  there  is  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Clark  and  Oxenham  of  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, and  up  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  orig- 
inal (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1871  et  seq.).  Consult 
also  the  great  collection  of  canons  and  other  acts 
of  the  councils,  by  G.  D.  Mansi  (31  vols..  Flor- 
ence and  Venice,  1759-98).  A  study  of  the  first 
seven  ecumenical  councils  from  a  doctrinal 
standiJoint  is  presented  by  W.  P.  du  Bosc  (New 
York,    1897),   and   their   Canons   and   Dogmatia 
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Decrees,  annotated  with  nuich  additional  mat- 
ter, all  in  English,  by  H.  K.  Percival  (New 
York,  1900).    See  Sy?;od. 

COUNCIL,  Privy.    See  Privy  Council. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa,  five  miles 
east  of  Omaiia.  Xcl). ;  near  the  Jlissouri  River, 
and  on  the  Union  Paeifie,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Rocli  Ishind  and  Paeifie,  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  other  railroads  (Maj5:  Iowa,  B  3). 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  lies  to  a 
great  extent  on  a  plaih  underlying  high 
bluffs.  It  has  a  public  library,  one  of  tlie 
first  established  in  the  State,  and  beauti- 
ful parks,  notably  Fairmont  and  Bayliss, 
.and  is  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Railroad  and  wagon  bridges  over  the 
Missouri  afford  communication  with  Omaha. 
Good  transportation  facilities  have  made  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  a  commercial  point  of  great  impor- 
tance :  it  has  an  extensive  trade  in  agricultural 
implements,  live  stock,  fruit,  and  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  machinery,  engines,  lumber, 
paper,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  city  government  is 
conducted  under  a  general  State  incorporation 
law,  revised  in  1807.  The  Mayor  holds  office  for 
two  years,  and  the  city  council  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  six  wards  of  the  city 
and  two  members  at  large.  The  coimcil  elects 
the  city  clerk,  street  supervisor,  city  physician, 
pound-keeper,  cliief  of  fire  department,  and  elec- 
trician: the  marshal  and  police  are  nominated 
by  the  executive  and  confirmed  by  the  council : 
all  other  offices  are  filled  by  popular  election. 
In  1804,  on  the  site  of  Council  Bluffs,  Lewis  and 
Clark  held  a  council  with  the  Indians — lience  the 
name.  Here,  in  1S46,  the  ilonnons  established 
a  settlement,  called  Kanesville,  which,  however, 
they  soon  abandoned  for  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
citv  was  chartered  in  1850.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,474 :  in  1900,  25.802. 

COUNCIL  GROVE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Morris  County,  Kan.,  24  miles  northwest 
of  Emporia ;  on  the  Neosho  River,  and  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads  (ilap;  Kansas.  F  3).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing country.  The  city  contains  a  public  library, 
and  has  municipal  water-works  and  electric- 
light  plant.  Coimcil  Grove,  settled  in  JS47.  is 
one  of  Ihe  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  Population, 
in   1800.  2211:   in   1000.  2205. 

COUNCIL  OF  ANCIENTS.   See  Dieectoby. 

COUNCIL  OF  BLOOD.    See  Alva. 

COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED.     See  Di- 


COUNCIL  OF  TEN  {Consiglio  di  died). 
The  supreme  body  in  the  Venetian  Government 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  in  1797.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  but  the  final 
step  in  the  process  by  which  the  oligarchic 
party  succeeded  in  obtaining  sole  control  of  the 
Government,  beginning  with  the  so-called  "Clos- 
ing of  the  Grand  Council"  in  1207.  Its  imme- 
diate cause  was  a  popular  uprising  in  1310 
headed  by  the  noble  families  of  Tiepolo  and  Que- 


lini.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  the 
t'ouncil  of  Ten  was  constituted  as  a  secret  body 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing 
all  the  participants  in  the  conspiracy.  Created 
at  first  for  a  few  days,  its  existence  was  j)ro- 
longed  from  time  to  time  until,  in  1335,  it  was 
made  permanent.  In  spite  of  its  name,  the  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  seventeen  members,  ten  Coun- 
selors of  the  Black  Robe,  elected  for  a  year,  sis 
Counselors  of  the  Red  Robe,  chosen  for  eight 
months,  and  the  Doge.  In  times  of  great  emer- 
gency the  Council  \xas  augmented  by  a  rjiuntc 
of  twenty  or  more  of  the  noblest  citizens,  so  that 
until  1595  it  was  officially  known  as  the  Con- 
siglio  di  died  e  giuiita.  The  powers  exercised 
by  the  Council  were  unlimited  and  touched  upon 
every  afl'air  of  public  and  private  life.  Its 
decisions,  from  whicli  there  was  no  appeal,  wei'e 
arrived  at  in  secret,  and  its  sentences  were  often 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  its  arbitrary  acts  and  the  relentlessness 
with  which  it  visited  punishment  upon  those 
who  offended  it,  the  Council  of  Ten  Avas  ])0])u- 
lar  with  the  large  mass  of  citizens  in  that  it  in- 
sured internal  tranquillity  and  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  preserved  the  State 
against  the  ambition  of  powerful  nobles.  In 
1539  the  discovery  of  treasonable  behavior  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  Ten  led  to  the  crea- 
lion  of  the  riK/uisltori  di  stato,  to  whom  the 
Council  delegated  its  police  functions,  reserving 
to  itself  the  trial  of  otl'enders  brought  before  it 
by  the  inquisitors.  Legend  has  pictured  the 
Council  of  Ten  as  a  horrid  tribunal,  whose 
history  is  one  of  stealth  and  secret  murder,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  its  influence  in  Venice, 
though  absolute  for  five  centuries,  was  far  from 
malignant. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  INDIES,  The.  A  gov- 
erning council  formed  in  1511  by  King  Ferdinand 
for  the  regulation  of  Spanish  colonial  affairs. 
It  had  unlimited  powers,  and  covered  every 
branch  of  administration. 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR.  A  conference  of  officers 
in  war  time,  whom  the  commander  voluntarily 
calls  together  to  discuss  matters  of  moment.  It 
is  an  unwritten  but  generally  understood  rule 
that  the  commandant  of  a  garrison  will  accept, 
or  at  least  solicit,  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
war  bcfoi'e  surrendering  to  an  enemy. 

COUNSEL  (OF.  consdl,  cunseil,  consel,  from 
Lat.  coitsiliiim,  consultation,  from  consiilere,  to 
consult).  A  term  applied  to  attorneys  and  coun- 
selors who  become  associated  together  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  cause  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
or  who  Jointly  act  as  legal  advisers  in  any  mat- 
ter, whether  litigated  or  not.  It  is  less  frequently 
used  in  speaking  of  a  single  lawyer  acting  in  any 
of  the  above  capacities.  The  term  'of  counsel' 
is  employed  to  designate  a  lawyer' who  assists 
the  attorney  of  record  in  the  management,  trial, 
and  conduct  of  a  case.  See  Advocate;  Attoe- 
NEY;  Lawyer. 

COUNSELOR.  In  law,  a  person  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  any  capacity,  and  who 
is  by  reason  of  that  fact  an  officer  of  the  court. 
The  term  was  formerly  used  to  distinguish  those 
laAAyers  who  were  licensed  to  appear  in  court, 
corresponding  to  the  barrister  in  England  and  the 
advocate  in  Scotland.  Tlie  distinction  has  been 
abolished  in  most  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
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now  used  synonymously  witli  attorney.     See  At- 
torney; Lawyek. 

COUNT  (OF.  conle,  comtc,  Fr.  comte,  from 
Lat.  comes,  companions,  from  com-,  together  + 
ij-e,  Gk.  I4vai,  ienal,  SUt.  i,  to  go).  In  classical 
writers  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  comes  were 
comparatively  few  and  simple.  At  first  the  word 
signified  merely  an  attendant,  and  differed  from 
sociiis  chielly  in  e.xjjressing  a  less  intimate  and 
equal  relation  to  the  persons  accompanied. 
A  little  later,  in  Horace's  time,  it  was  applied 
to  those  young  men  of  family  whom  it  had  be- 
come customary  to  send  out  as  pupils  under  the 
eye  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  the  commander 
of  an  army.  Very  soon  the  fashion  of  having 
attendants  at  home  was  introduced.  The  Em- 
peror had  many  comites  in  this  sense,  and  to 
these,  as  he  graduallj-  became  the  centre  of 
power,  he  transferred  the  various  offices  of  his 
household  and  of  the  State.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  of  the  West  was  followed  by  the 
emperors  of  the  East.  ISIost  of  the  titles  at 
present  applied  to  court  officials  are  translations 
of  the  names  applied  to  similar  offices  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  The  comes  sacmrum  laigl- 
iionum  was  grand  almoner  and  practically  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  the  comes  curia'  was 
the  grand  master  of  ceremonies ;  the  comes 
equoriim,  the  grand  equerry.  The  comes  mar- 
cariim,  or  count  of  the  marches,  was  the  original 
of  the  later  marquis. 

In  France,  the  count  of  the  palace  (comes 
palatii)  was  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  State 
after  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  liad  already  acquired  a  rank 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  counts.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  court  of  the  sovereign  in  his  absence, 
and  possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction.  The  habit 
of  instituting  counts  jialatine  was  adopted  by 
Spain  and  England.  The  counts  of  Chartres, 
Chnnipagne,  Blois,  and  Toulouse  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  authority  to  appoint  palatine 
co'uits.  and  the  ancient  houses  of  Chartres  and 
of  Blois  continued  to  claim  in  perpetuity  the 
title  of  coimt  palatine  as  that  of  their  eldest 
sons.  Counts  of  this  sovereign  class  owed  their 
origin  to  the  feebleness  of  the  later  Carolingian 
kings,  under  whom  they  contrived  gradually  to 
convert  the  provinces  and  towns  which  they  had" 
governed  as  royal  ofTicers  into  principalities 
hereditary  in  their  families.  It  was  then  that 
the  counts  came  to  be  known  by  the  names  of 
their  counties.  The  title  was  never  used  in  Eng- 
land, though  its  Latin  equivalent  has  always 
been  the  common  translation  for  'earl,'  and  the 
wife  of  an  earl  from  a  very  early  period  has 
been  styled  'coimtess.'  For  the  history  of  the 
office  in  Gennany,  where  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance, see  Gkaf.  Consult:  Kanibaud,  L'em- 
pire  greC  au  Xe  siecle  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Luchaire, 
Histoire  des  institutions  monarchiques  elc  la 
France  sous  les  premiers  Capctiens  (Paris, 
ISS.S)  :  Maury.  "La  noblesse  et  les  titres  nobili- 
aires  en  France,"  Rertie  des  Deux  Mondes  (De- 
cember, 1882)  ;  Pfaff,  Geschichte  des  Pfalzgrafen- 
amfes   (Halle,  1847). 

COUNTER-CHANGED.  A  term  in  her- 
aldry (q.v.).  When  several  metals  and  colors  are 
intermixed,  one  being  set  against  another,  they 
are  said  to  be  counter-changed. 


COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


COUNTERCLAIM.  In  pleading,  an  allirma- 
tive  cause  of  action  asserted  by  the  defendant 
against  the  plaintilV  and  introduced  in  ccinuec- 
tion  with  his  answer  or  defense  proper.  The 
counterclaim  is  a  modern  statutory  device  for 
enabling  a  person  who  is  sued  on  a  chiim  against 
him  to  procure  an  adjudication,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  legal  claim  which  he  has  against  the  ])arty 
suing  him.  Its  purpo.se  is  to  consolidate  the 
causes  of  action  which  two  parties  may  have 
against  one  another,  reducing  the  amount  and 
cost  of  litigation  and  compelling  the  adjudica- 
tion, so  far  as  possible,  of  all  open  controversies 
between  them.  No  such  practice  existed  at 
(jommon  law,  but  every  claim,  no  matter  how 
closely  related  to  another  and  opposing  claim, 
constituted  a  separate  cause  of  action  and  had  to 
be  separately  prosecuted.  As  early  as  the  year 
1729,  however,  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
introduced  the  principle  of  the  set-off  (q.v,), 
wherebj-,  in  case  of  nmtual  indebtedness  growing 
out  of  the  same  transaction,  the  defendant  was 
enabled  to  set  his  claim  off  against  that  of  the 
plaintiff  and  have  it  allowed  on  tlie  Judgment, 
It  was  not  until  the  Judicature  Acts  in  1875, 
however,  that  the  defendant  acquired  the  right 
of  setting  up  a  cross-claim,  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct cause  of  action. 

Both  the  set-otT  and  the  coimterclaim  exist  in 
the  United  States,  the  forkier  generally,  but  the 
latter  only  in  the  so-called  'code  States,'  which 
have  adopted  the  reformed  procedure.  These 
differ  among  themselves,  however,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  actions  which  can  be  pleaded  by  way 
of  counterclaim,  some  following  the  modern 
English  practice,  under  which  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion, however  divergent  from  that  alleged  in  the 
complaint,  may  be  set  up,  and  others,  like  New 
York,  limiting  the  right  of  counterclaim  to  a 
matter  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction  as 
that  on  which  the  action  is  based,  or.  in  an  action 
on  contract,  any  other  cause  of  action  on  con- 
tract, (New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
§  501.)  See  Plea;  Pleading:  Recoupment; 
and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  tmder 
Pleading. 

COUNTERFEITING ( from  counterfeit,  from 
OF,,  Fr.  contrefuit,  counterfeit,  from  ML.  con- 
tra facere,  to  imitate,  from  Lat,  contra,  against 
+  facere,  to  make).  The  criminal  offense  of 
falsely  and  fraudulently  making  an  article  in 
the  semblance  of  .another  with  the  intent  to  in- 
duce the  acceptance  and  use  of  such  spurious 
article  for  the  genuine  one.  It  is  used  :most 
frequently  of  imitations  of  coined  money,  but 
is  applied  also  to  spurious  trade-marks,  or  dies. 
The  most  important  Briti.sh  statute  on  this  topic 
is  the  Coinage  OtTense  Act,  ISCl  (24  and  2.5  Vict. 
e.  Oil).  In  this  country  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Vnited 
States  (§  .541.3  et  seq. ),  especially  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Federal  coinage  and  securities  and  the 
money  or  securities  of  foreign  nations:  and  other 
forms  of  coimterfeiting  are  made  punishable 
by  State  legislation.     See  Coinage:  Forgery, 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS.  Medical  agents 
applied  to  the  skin  so  as  to  redden  (rubefaci- 
ents), to  vesicate  (blisters  or  vesicants),  or  to 
produce  pustules,  purulent  issues,  or  even 
sloughs  of  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  textures 
(pustulants).  Counter-irritants  act  by  reflex 
influence  upon  central  nerve-centres  which  con- 
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COUNTER-PROOF. 


trol  flio  blnnil-supi)ly  to  diseased  iiitcnial  organs 
or  dci'i)-seated  stnu-lures.  The  milder  ooimtcr- 
irritants  arc  mustard,  turpentine  applied  on  hot 
eloths.  and  tincluro  of  eapsieiuu.  The  stronger 
are  blisters  of  eantharides  or  of  ammonia; 
ei-oton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  in  ointment;  and 
(he  actual  cautery  or  hot  iron.  Setons,  nioxa", 
and  caustics  are  no  longer  employed.  None 
of  the  stronger  counter-irritants  should  be 
used  without  medical  advice,  great  mischief 
being  done  by  their  improper  use.  Counter- 
irritiints  relieve  internal  pain,  and  tend  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  effusions.  They 
should  be  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  inllammation.  Counter-irritants  are  much 
used  for  strains  and  diseases  of  the  joints  in 
liorses,  but  sliould  never  be  applied,  as  they  too 
often  are.  in  recent  cases,  or  while  the  part  is 
hot  or  inllanied.  Cantharidine  preparations  and 
ointment  of  mercuric  biniodide  (red  iodide  of 
mercury)  are  the  most  convenient.  For  cows, 
rise  hot  fomentations,  followed  by  the  smart  in- 
friction  of  nuistard  paste;  for  dogs,  soap  lini- 
ment, strengthened,  if  required,  by  ammonia  or 
turpentine.     See  JIoxA. 

COUNTERMINE.  See  Mines  and  Mining, 
Military. 

COUNTER-PASSANT  (Fr.  cont re-passant, 
passiiiy  opposite,  from  loiitrc,  Lat.  contra,  against 
-f-  passer,  ilL.  passare,  to  pace,  from  Lat.  pas- 
sus,  step,  from  pandcre,  to  stretch).  In  heral- 
dry, a  term  denoting  two  beasts  passiiig  each 
other. 

COUNTERPOINT.  In  music,  the  setting  of 
one  or  more  parts  against  a  given  melody,  so 
tliat  all  the  voices  are  of  equal  importance  and 
independence.  The  name  was  first  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  suggested  itself  from  the 
fact  that  one  note  (punctus)  was  set  against  an- 
other, punctus  contra  punctum.  A  counterpoint 
may  be  written  in  various  ways  against  a  given 
melody,  as  one,  two,  four,  or  even  more  notes 
against  one  of  the  cantus.  The  counterpoint 
most  useful  in  practical  composition  is  one 
where  the  different  parts  are  variously  con- 
structed, as  in  the  following  (Handel)  : 


or    injury    to    the    harmony,    it    is    then    called 
double  counterpoint,  for  example: 


.c3  -s: 

iJk-„-U *-»-^ s— »- 

ggte=i=g==^^['        ^  g- 

When  two  voices  are  used  the  counterpoint  is 
called  two-part;  when  three,  three-part,  etc. 
When  the  counterpoint  lies  uniformly  above  or 
below  the  cantus  it  is  single.  If  the  parts  be 
constructed  in  regard  to  one  another  so  that 
they  can  be  changed  or  transposed  over  or  under 
each  other,  witho\it  alteration  in  the  movement, 


The  intervals  most  frequently  used  for  trans- 
position in  double  counterpoint  are  the  octave, 
decima,  and  duodecima.  The  following  admits 
of  different  transpositions : 


When  three  voices  are  constructed  so  that  they 
can  be  exchanged  one  against  the  other,  the 
counterpoint  is  triple ;  when  four,  quadruple. 
The  first  indications  of  counterpoint  we  find  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  works  of  Adam  de 
la  Hale.  The  development  of  tlie  art  of  contra- 
puntal writing  was  then  very  rapid,  and  in  the 
school  of  the  Xetherlands  (in  the  fifteenth  and 
rsixteenth  centuries)  the  acme  of  technical  skill 
was  reached.  But  counterpoint  was  then  less  a 
genuine  musical  art  than  an  exhibition  of  as- 
tounding technical  tricks.  The  great  Italian 
.schools  (see  P.\lestrin.v )  returned  to  a  simpler 
and  artistic  style.  As  a  genuine  art  counter- 
p.oint  culminated  in  the  form  of  the  fugue  (q.v.). 
The  latest  and  best  treatises  on  counterpoint 
are  those  of  Dehn,  Richter,  and  Jadassohn. 

COUNTERPOISE    CARRIAGE.      See    Okd- 

N.\XCE. 

COUNTER-POTENT. 

aldry   (q.v.). 

COUNTER-PROOF.      An 

is    obtained    from    a    freshly 

an  engraving,  by  laying  it,  before  the  ink  is  dry, 
upon  "plain  paper,  and  passing  it  through  the 
press.  By  this  means  the  ink  is  transferred 
from  the  "wet  proof  to  the  plain  paper,  and  a 
reversed  impression  is  obtained,  which  is  often 


A    fur    used    in    her- 


iniprcssion    which 
printed    proof    of 
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COUNTY. 


of  use  in  enabling  tlie  engraver  to  judge  of  tlio 
sucecss  of  liis  work.     Seo  E.xniiAviNO. 

COUNTER-REFORMATION.  The  term 
u.sed  to  describe  those  measures  whieli  tlie 
Eonian  Catholic  Church  took,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion was   fairly  started,    ( 1 )    to  reform  abuses, 

(2)  to  counteract  the  Protestant  movement  in 
those  lands  where  it  threatened  to  succeed,  and 

(3)  to  uproot  it  where  it  had  entirely  or  very 
considerably  succeeded.  Long  before  the  Prot- 
estant revolt  to<]k  place  there  had  been  a  demand 
upon  the  ])art  of  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  for 
II  reform  in  iicad  and  members,"  from  the  Pope 
down  to  tlie  humblest  Christian.  Several  coun- 
cils had  lieen  called  to  accomplish  it,  but  did 
little.  At  last  the  Council  of  Trent  was  as- 
•sembled,  which,  lasting  with  interruptions  from 
l.")45  to  1563,  solemnl}-  reaffirmed  and  defined 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  enacted  elisciplinary  meas- 
ures to  rectify  widespread  and  ]nevalcnt  abuses. 
Of  the  agents  most  active  in  raising  the  lone  of 
the  Cliurch,  animating  its  pulpit  and  its  schools, 
and  inspiring  self-sacrifice  and  ardent  piety,  the 
chief  have  been  the  Jesuits — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  counter-reformation  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  their  work.  The  other  measures  spoken  of 
have  naturally  incurred  more  censure.  The  check 
or  extirpation  of  Protestantism  has  been  accom- 
panied necessarily  with  violence,  and  thus  con- 
travenes modern  notions  of  religious  freedom — • 
though  it  nuist  be  said  that  the  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ruler  or  prelate  was  matched, 
when  opportunity  served,  by  that  of  Protestants 
in  similar  positions.  In  Bavaria  the  nobility 
which  had  favored  Protestantism  were  expelled 
in  l.'iGi.  At  Treves  the  Elector,  James  of  Eltz, 
in  1572,  forbade  Protestants  his  Court.  In 
other  ecclesiastical  States  of  the  Empire,  as  Bam- 
berg and  Salzburg,  the  rulers  drove  out  the 
evangelical  clergy  and  gave  the  laity  the  alter- 
native of  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church  or 
exile.  Austria  attempted  to  uproot  religious  lib- 
erty in  Hungary,  but  w.as  forced  to  restore  it. 
In  Bohemia  Protestantism  was  extirpated  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War.  As  far  as  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  concerned,  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  jiower  to  repress  Protestantism  ended 
with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1048.  In 
such  countries  as  Spain  and  Italy  Protestan- 
tism never  had  more  than  a  feeble  existence, 
and  so  was  rather  easily  suppressed  by  the 
Inquisition.  In  France  there  was  never  more 
than  a  possibilitj'  of  Protestantism  gaining  an 
ascendency,  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  had  many  influential  ad- 
herents. Civil  wars,  the  result  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  acceptance  from  personal 
ambition  of  Romanism  by  Henry  IV.,  ruined 
whatever  prospects  the  Protestants  had;  and 
with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  all  sciublance  of  State  favor  to  Prot- 
estantism was  removed  and  the  faith  outlawed. 
In  the  Netherlands  persecution  and  war  wrested 
the  southern  provinces  from  Protestant  domi- 
nation, but  it  remained  in  the  northern.  Scan- 
dinavia was  not  seriously  shaken  in  her  accept- 
ance of  Protestantism.  In  England,  after  tire- 
less, ingenious,  and  heroic  attempts  of  seminary 
priests,  upon  whose  head  a  price  was  fixed, 
to  effect  a  return  to  Catliolicisin,  with  tlie  secret 
cooperation  of  many  noliles  and  other  ]u-ominent 
men,  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  mainly 
■because  the  audacious  invasion  of  England  bv  the 


Spanish  Armada  in  I.ISS  welded  the  nation  into 
a  whole  against  foreign  political  or  religious 
dominion. 

Consult:  Rankc.  Ilislory  of  I  he  I'opcs,  English 
trans.  (London,  18()7)  ;  A.  Ward,  History  of  the 
(.'uuntcr-Hcformution  (New  York,  188!))  ;  A.  R. 
Pennington,  flistory  of  the  C'ountcr-licfoniiation 
(London,   1!)00). 

COUNTERSCARP.  The  side  of  the  ditch  of 
a  fortiticatiiin  (jpposite  to  the  parapet.  The 
slopes  of  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  tlie  action  on  it 
of  frost  and  rain.  The  scarp  or  extreme  slope  of 
the  parapet  is  less  steep  than  the  counterscarp, 
because  it  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
parapet.      See   Eohtification. 

COUNTERSIGN.  A  watchword  used  by 
military  bodies  as  a  precaution  against  an  enemy 
or  enemies.  The  countersign  may  be  changed 
at  any  moment,  or  any  number  of  times,  but  is 
usually  altered  each  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
given  primarily  to  commanders  of  guards,  and 
outposts  and  their  sentries,  to  reconnoitring  and 
visiting  patrols,  and  to  the  field  and  regimental 
officers  of  the  day.  All  others  desiring  to  pass 
through  tlie  lines  must  first  be  supplied  with 
the  countersign,  wdiicli  is  thus  a  guard  against 
spies,  strangers,  and  surprise. 

COUNTER-TENOR.  The  highest  adult  male 
voice;  most  conaiionly  the  male  alto   (q.v.). 

COUNTER-VAIR.     A  fur  used  in  heraldry 
(q.v.). 
COUNTESS'S  POWDER.     See  Cinchona. 

COUN'TIES    COR'PORATE.      In    England, 

cities  and  towns  possessing  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  their  own  sheriff  and  magistrates 
independently  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

COUNTING-OUT  RHYMES.  See  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

COUNT  JULIAN.  A  gloomy  but  impressive 
tragedy  by  Walter  Savage  Land'or  (1812).  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Roderick,  the  last  of 
the  Goths,  .about  711. 

COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS.     A  late  novel 

of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1833),  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  title  character  was  a  renowned 
French  Crusader.  The  novel,  written  after 
Scott's  financial  troubles,  betrays  the  author's 
failing  powers. 

COUNTRY  LASSES,  or  The  Custom  op  the 
JIanor.  The  title  of  a  play  by  Charles  .Johnson 
(1715),  based  on  Fletcher  and  Massinger's  Cus- 
tom of  tJir  Countrij  and  iliddleton's  A  Mad 
World,  Ml)  Masters. 

COUNTRY  PARTY.  The.  The  anti-Royalist 
party  in  England  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  which 
opposc'il  the  Court  party.  It  finally  developed 
into  tlie  -Whig'   Party. 

COUNTRY  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Wycherley  (1073),  drawn  lai'gely  from  Jlolifere's 
h'Ecole  dcs  maris  and  L'Ecole  des  femmcs.  It 
is  called  by  llacaulay  "one  of  the  most  profligate 
and  heartless  of  human  compositions." 

COUNTY  (OF.  counie.  coiitee,  Pr.  comt^.  It. 
rontado,  from  Lat.  comitatus,  county,  escort, 
from  comes,  count,  companion).  Either  (a) 
one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  country,  for  judi- 
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cial  and  political  purposes;  or  (b)  a  local  sub- 
division of  a  State  created  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  its  own  will,  regardless  of  the  solicita- 
tion or  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  sub- 
division; or  (c)  a  "local  organization  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  civil  administration,  is  invested 
with  the  functions  of  a  corporate  existence." 
The  Saxon  term  was  'shire.'  a  name  still  pre- 
served in  England.  In  the  United  States  coun- 
ties are  divided  into  a  number  of  townships  or 
towns.  Cities  and  incorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lages are,  generally  speaking,  subdivisions  of 
counties  and  townships,  but  in  some  instances  a 
city  may  be  geographically  coterminous  with  a 
county,  as  is  the  case  with  Chicago  and  Phila- 
'  delphia,  while  'the  city  of  New  York'  includes 
within  its  municipal  limits  four  distinct  coun- 
ties. In  Louisiana  the  similar  division  is  called 
a  'parish.'  For  purposes  of  local  government, 
each  county  has  at  least  one  court  and  one 
prison,  and  usually  an  almshouse.  The  smaller 
divisions  are  townships,  from  three  or  four  to 
a  dozen  or  more  in  a  county.  The  commissioners 
or  supervisors  of  these  towns,  chosen  by  popular 
sufl'rage,  form  an  administrati\'e  board  to  con- 
duct the  financial  and  other  county  affairs.  In 
all  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  0800 
counties.  Usually  each  county  chooses  one  or  more 
members  to  the  I^ower  House  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Counties  are  the  creatures  of  the  legislative 
will.  They  are  vested  with  certain  corporate  pow- 
ers in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties 
required  of  them  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
State;  and,  inasmuch  as  all  their  powers  are 
derived  from  the  Legislature,  the  latter  may  en- 
large, modify,  or  diminish  them  at  any  time. 
Counties  are  generally  invested  with  the  follow- 
ing corporate  powers:  To  sue  and  be  sued  by  a 
corporate  name:  to  have  a  county-seat,  a  court- 
house, and  prison;  to  acquire  and  hold  title  to 
real  estate;  to  levy  taxes  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts as  may  be  necessary  for  their  cor- 
porate existence.  For  an  liistorical  sketch 
of  the  English  county,  consult  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  English  Law  (2d  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1899).  See  Shike:  also  Municip.\l  Law, 
and    consult    the    authorities    there    referred    to. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS.  tTnt.il  1888  the  county 
government  of  England  was  conducted  in  the 
quarter  sessions,  held  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
As  these  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  attend  to  all  administration  and  the 
minor  judicial  business  of  the  county,  there  was 
practically  no  local  self-government.  To  remedy 
this,  the  first  Local  C4overnment  Act  was  passed 
in  1888  by  a  Conservative  Ministry.  It  estab- 
lished representative  county  councils  elected 
every  three  years  by  all  ratepayers,  male  and 
female,  of  the  shire,  besides  other  non-resident 
property-holders,  under  certain  conditions.  Prac- 
tically the  same  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
membership  in  the  council,  except  that  women 
are  not  eligible.  The  elected  councilors  choose 
additional  members  called  aldermen,  one-third 
of  the  council  in  ninnber,  and  also  a  mayor,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  of  their  number.  The  coimcil 
controls  all  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
county,  such  as  the  management  of  the  roads, 
insane  asylums,  county  jails,  and  the  issue  of 
liquor  licenses ;  it  shares  the  police  control  with 
the  justices  of  the  peace. 

llr.  Henry  Fowler's  second  Local  Government 
Act,  passed  by  the  Liberals   in   1894,  perfected 


the  first  by  transforming  the  ancient  vestries  of 
a  ])opnlation  of  300  and  over  into  parish  coun- 
cils, for  the  maiuigement  of  local  business. 
Snuiller  parishes,  if  they  so  desire,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county  council,  have  the  same 
privilege.  The  system  closely  resembles  the 
American  township  organization.  Scotch  and 
Irish  counties  have  since  been  organized  along 
similar  lines,  except  that  there  are  no  coiipted 
aldermen  in  the  former  country. 

Previous  to  1885  all  London  l.ving  without 
the  ancient  city  had  no  local  government  except 
tlie  church  vestries.  It  was  br<night  under  the 
opei-ation  of  the  Act  of  1888  and  given  a  county 
government.  In  1899  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  vestries  not  ecclesiastical  were  turned 
over  by  the  county  council  to  subordinate  bor- 
oughs, having  mayors,  aldermen,  and  councilors 
of  their  own.  The  old  city,  though  represented 
in  the  county  council,  retains  most  of  its  anti- 
quated constitution.  The  personnel  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  is  very  high,  and  the  amount 
of  work  it  has  accomplished  is  remarkable.  It 
has  successfully  provided  pidjlic  baths  and  li- 
braries, parks  anil  playgrounds,  better  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  besides  giving  £500.000  for  tech- 
nical education.  Consult:  Tlic  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  Statutes  56  and  57  Vict.,  e.  73; 
also  Macmorran  and  Dill,  The  Local  Governmmit 
Act  of  lS9-'i,  with  a  good  introduction  (London,, 
1896)  ;  Courtenav,  Tlie  Working  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (New  York,  1901),  238-40, 
246-50. 

COUNTY  COURT.  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can law.  a  judicial  tribunal  of  considerable  dig- 
nity and  importance,  whose  jurisdiction  is  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  a  county  (q.v. ). 
The  county  courts  are  among  the  most  ancient 
institutions  in  England,  dating  back  to  the 
popular  tribunals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
We  find  provisions  regiilating  their  procedure 
as  far  back  as  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder 
(901-25)  and  of  Canute  (1014-.35).  Under  the 
system  of  local  self-government  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  that  period,  tlie  county  courts  (shire 
gemots)  were  the  cliief  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
English  people,  their  judicial  authority  being 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Witenrtgrmot.  or  Great 
Council  of  the  Kingdom,  only  for  particular  pur- 
poses and  on  rare  occasions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  England  the 
county,  or  shire,  is  not  merely  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, as  it  is  in  most  cases  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  are  the  departments  into  which  the  terri- 
tory of  France  is  divided :  Init  it  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  political  division,  in  many  cases  an- 
tedating, in  organization  and  in  its  functions, 
tlie  State  itself.  As  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal, 
therefore,  of  such  an  ancient  political  organiza- 
tion, the  county  court  was  not  only  the  fountain 
of  justice  for  the  people  of  England,  high  and 
low,  but  a  court  of  great  dignity  and  authority 
as  well.  It  was  presided  over  by  tlie  slieriff 
i  shire  reere).  who  was  the  high  judicial  officer 
of  the  county,  and,  like  the  court  baron  and 
other  popular  tribunals,  was  composed  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  who  should  be  sum- 
moned by  the  slicrifF  for  that  purpose.  Its  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  extended  to  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters,  and  it  was  the  common  court  of 
appeal  from  all  the  minor  courts  of  the  county. 
Under  the  Saxon   regime  there  was  no  regular 
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tribunal  of  appeal  fiom  the  judgments,  of  the 
cuunty  tourt,  but  after  the  Coniiuesl  the  superior 
autliurity  of  the  new  national  tribunal,  the 
Ciiriii  Jirgis,  or  King's  Court,  drew  to  it  appeals 
from  the  eounty  courts.  The  rapid  growtli  in 
jjower  and  importance  of  tlte  King's  courts,  espe- 
cially of  the  so-called  common-law  courts — the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas — tended  to  re- 
duce the  authority  of  the  more  ancient  tribunals, 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  impaired  by  succes- 
sive acts  oif  Parliament.  Tliey  still  exist,  how- 
ever, with  a  limited  but  still  considerable  au- 
thority, which  has  been  expressly  defined  by  re- 
cent statutes.  See  County  Courts  Act,  1888  (51 
and  52  Vict.  c.  43). 

For  the  modern  organization  of  county  courts 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  see  the  article 
Court.  See  also  CtiiiA  Regis  :  Sheriff.  Con- 
sult Encyclopedia  of  the  Laics  of  England  (Lon- 
don, 1897),  title  "Count.y  Courts"  (vol.  iii., 
527);  also  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Court,  and  Raikes,  Admiralti/  Jurisdiction  and 
Practice  in  Countt/  Courts  (London,  1896). 

COUP,  koo  ( Fr.,  stroke ) .  A  word  often  used  in 
a  figurative  sense.  Coup  d'etat,  "stroke  of  State,' 
means  an  arbitrary  encroacliment  suddenly  ef- 
fected by  the  governing  authorities  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  altering  or  setting 
aside  the  prerogatives  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
politic.  Tlie  coup  d'etat  Avhich  is  usually  under- 
stood by  this  term  is  that  effected  by  Louis 
Napoleon  when  he  dispersed  the  legislative 
body,  imprisoned  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
made  himself  practicallj'  dictator  (December  2, 
1S51).  €oup  de  main,  a  'stroke  of  the  hand,' 
is  applied,  in  the  language  of  war,  to  a  sudden 
and  successful  attack.  Coup  de  foudre,  a  thun- 
derbolt; applied  figuratively  to  any  astonishing 
occurrence.  Coup  d'ccil,  'a  stroke  (or  glance) 
of  the  eye,'  is  applied  in  speaking  of  persons 
who  have  the  faculty  of  comprehending  all  the 
relations  of  a  complicated  matter  at  one  survey; 
or,  in  art,  it  expresses  the  general  effect  of  a 
picture  or  group  at  first  sight.  Coup  de  theiiire 
means  properly  a  trick  of  the  stage  to  produce 
a  shock  hy  surprise,  and  is  hence  applied  to  any 
analogous  dramatic  effect. 

COUPE,  koC'pn'  (Fr..  literally,  section,  cut, 
from  coupcr,  to  cut).  A  four-wheeled,  one-horse, 
closed  carriage,  holding  two  persons,  with  sepa- 
rate seat  for  the  driver.  (See  Carriage.)  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  compartment  of  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  Continental  Europe. 

COUPED,  koopt  (Hybrid  Engl.,  p.p.  of  Fr. 
couper,  to  cut).  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  to 
describe  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an  animal  cut 
off  smoothly  from  the  trunk.  It  is  distinguished 
from  erased — i.e.  forcibly  torn  off.  and  therefore 
ragged  and  uneven.  A  distinction  is  also  made 
between  eoupcd  and  coupcd  close,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying that  the  head  or  limb  is  cut  off  close, 
leaving  no  part  of  the  neck  or  trunk  attached  to 
it.  ^Yhen  crosses,  bars,  bends,  and  the  like  are 
cut  so  as  not  to  to\ich  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  couped. 

COUPE'RIN,  koo'p'-rfix',  Francois  (1668- 
173.'?).  A  French  organist  of  high  repute.  He 
was  probably  the  greatest  of  a  family  of  great 
musicians  which  began  witli  his  grandfather. 
Armand  Louis  (1600-05),  and  continued  through 
several  generations  of  liisv  own  descendants.     He 


was  born  in  Paris,  and  comparatively  early  in 
life  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Ic  Grand.  He 
is  historically  imi)ortant  cliiefly  because  he  was 
one  of  the  first  great  composers  for  the  liarpsi- 
chord  known  to  musical  history.  He  is  consid- 
ered to  lune  influenced  materially  the  work  of 
Scarlatti,  Handel,  and  Bach,  and  is  by  many 
musical  liistorians  regarded  as  tlie  actual  pioneer 
of  modern  music.  Ho  died  in  Paris,  having  at- 
tained great  popularity  as  a  composer,  and  liigli 
distinction  as  the  clavierist  of  tlie  King's  cliani- 
ber  and  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  left 
several  important  compositions  and  writings, 
among  tliem  four  Lirres  de  pieces  de  clavecin 
(Paris,  1713,  1716,  1722,  and  1730  respectively). 

COUPERUS,  kno-p;Vrus,  LouLS  (1863—).  A 
Dutch  autlior,  born  at  Tlie  Hague.  He  attracted 
attention  by  his  collection  of  poems,  Bos  Lent  t^an 
Vaerzen  (A' Springtide  of  'Verse)  (1884) ,  followed 
bj' a  second  entitled  Orc/iirfeoi  (Orchids)  (1887). 
Subsequently  he  turned  to  fiction,  his  best  work 
in  which  is  Majesteit  (Majesty)  (1893;  a  (tcr- 
man  translation  by  Rache,  1895).  He  is  ranked 
among  the  most  important  of  recent  Dutch 
writers. 

COUPLE  (OF.  cuple,  coplc,  Fr.  couple,  Sp. 
copula,  from  Lat.  coptila,  bond,  from  co-,  together 
-f-  apere,  Gk.  dirreiv.  haptein,  to  join).  A  couple 
is  the  name  given  in  statics  to  a  pair  of  equal 
parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  and 
at  different  points  of  a  body.  It  is  shown  in  tlie 
article  JIeciiaxics  (q.v.)  that  when  two  paral- 
lel forces  act  in  opposite  directions  on  a  body, 
they  may  be  replaced  by  one  equal  to  their  dif- 
ference, acting  parallel  to  them  and  in  the  same 
plane  with  them,  the  point  of  application  of  this 
resultant  being  hcijond  the  points  where  they 
are  applied.  This  point  recedes  farther  from 
the  points  of  application  of  the  original  forces 
the  nearer  they  approach  equality,  getting  to  an 
infinite  distance  when  they  become  equal,  and 
when  their  resultant  accordingly  is  zero.  In 
tiiis  limiting  case,  the  forces  constitute  a  couple. 
They  have  no  tendency  to  translate  the  body; 
their  action  goes  wholly  to  make  it  rotate  about 
an  axis  passing  througli  its  centre  of  inertia,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  couple 
acts.  Such  being  the  case,  a  couple  cannot  be 
replaced  or  counteracted  by  any  single  force, 
for  such  a  force  wouhl  produce  translation;  it 
can  only  be  replaced  or  balanced  by  otlier  cou- 
ples. The  length  of  the  straight  line  which  meets 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  at  right  angles 
is  called  the  'arm'  of  the  couple,  and  the  product 
of  the  arm  and  either  force  is  called  the  "strength' 
or  the  'moment'  of  the  couple.  It  is  evident  that 
a  couple  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  equal  strength. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  composition 
and  resolutions  of  couples,  reference  should  be 
made  to  some  treatise  on  statics,  such  as  Routh, 
Treatise  on  Anali/tical  Statics  (Cambridge.  Eng., 
1S92)  :  or  Minehin,  Statics  (New  York,  1892). 
See  JIechanics. 

COUPLET  (Fr.,  dim.  of  couple,  pair,  from 
Lat.  copula,  bond).  Any  two  lines  which  rhyme 
together.  The  term  is,  however,  more  frequently 
used  by  critics  to  denote  two  lines  which  con- 
tain the  complete  expression  of  an  idea,  and  are, 
tlu'refore,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
wliat  goes  before  or  what  follows.  The  poetic 
wits  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  excelled  in  this 
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kind   of   aphoristic   versification.      Pope,   it   has 
been  said,  reasons  in  couplets.     For  example: 

"  'Tis  with  our  ludgim-nts  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  owu." 

COUPON,  UoCpun  (Fr.  coupon,  from  couper, 
to  rul,  from  coup,  It.  colpo,  Lat.  colpa,  from  Gk. 
K6\a<l>o!j;oltiphu!i,  blow  with  the  fist,  from  koXdjr- 
T«i',  k-ohtptcin,  to  strike).  An  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  an  obligor  on  a  money  bond  or  other 
interest  or  dividend  bearing  obligation  to  pay 
a  definite  amount  of  accrued  interest  or  divi- 
dends to  the  holder  thereof  at  a  specified  date. 
It  is  usually  so  attached  to  the  bond,  debenture, 
or  other  principal  instrument  that  it  can  con- 
veniently be  cut  otV  (whence  the  name)  and  pre- 
sented for  payment.  Each  interest  or  dividend 
coupon-  constitutes  in  law  a  separate  claim  or 
demand,  and  may  be  separately  enforced.  Cor- 
porate bonds  and  similar  securities  are  usually 
issued  in  this  form,  and  so,  sometimes,  are  shares 
of  preferred  stock,  in  which  case  the  coupons  rep- 
resent the  guaranteed  dividend  payments.  Of 
course  the  coupon  does  not.  in  any  of  these  forms, 
confer  any  additional  legal  rights  on  the  holder 
of  the  security  against  the  person  bound  thereby 
nor  increase  the  liability  of  the  latter.  A  gen- 
eral agreement  to  pay  interest  or  dividends  at 
such  a  rate  would  be  equally  valid  and  effica- 
cious. The  advantage  of  the  coupon  lies  in  the 
convenience  to  the  holder  of  furnishing  him 
■\vith  a  separate  undertaking  for  each  interest 
or  dividend  )iayment  ior  presentment  and  collec- 
tion, and  in  the  fact  that  corporate  coupons  are 
usually  of  a  negotiable  or  quasi-negotiable  char- 
acter, "facilitating  their  transfer  from  hand  to 
hand.     See  Xegoti.\bi.e  In.strument. 

COURAJOD,  kro'ra'zho',  Louis  (1841-96). 
A  French  archieologist  and  art  critic,  born  in 
Paris.  For  many  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
monuments  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  and  Renaissance 
in  the  Jhiseum  of  the  Louvre.  He  is  the  author 
of  valuable  books  on  the  history  of  art  in  France 
-and  Italy,  particularly  that  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Middle  Ages.  His  most  important  work 
is  Alexandre  Lenoir,  son  journal  ct  Ic  inusi'C 
(les  monnnienis  francais  ( 1878-87) ,  but  also  note- 
worthy are  Livre-journal  de  Lazare  Duvaux 
(1873)  and  L'ecole  royale  des  eleves  protigis 
(1874). 

COURANT,  koo-riint'  (Fr.,  pres.  part,  of 
courir,  to  run).  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  for 
running. 

COURAYER,  koo'ra'ya',  Pierre  Francois 
LE  (  lti81-177l)) .  A  French  theologian.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
discussion,  which  so  interested  Leibnitz  and 
others  at  the  time,  on  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
union of  Chi'istendom.  and  especially  of  uniting 
the  Church  of  England  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  at  the  Reformation.  In  1723  he 
published  anonymously  a  Dissertation  sur  la 
vaJiditc  des  ordinations  anglaises  (English  trans. 
London,  172.5:  new  ed.  Oxford,  1844),  in  which 
lie  endeavored  to  prove  that  there  had  been  no 
break  in  the  line  of  ordination  from  the  Apostles 
to  the  English  clergA'.  This  was  naturally  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  in  England,  and  Oxford 
conferred  the  degree  of  T).T).  on  him;  but  it  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  criticism  and  unpopularity 
in  France  that  he  presently  fled  to  England,  where 
be  remained  until  his  death.  In  1736  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  Sarpi's  History  of 


the  Cuuncil  of  Trent,  and  in  1767  a  translation  of 
Sleidan's   Uistonj  of  the  llcformution. 

COURBET,  kiior'ba',  AiifioiiE  A.n'atole  Pros- 
per (1827-8.3).  A  French  admiral,  born  at 
Abbeville.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  and  graduated  with  honors.  In  1880 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  and  three  years  after- 
wards commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Tongking.  After  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  by  the  Chinese,  Courbet.  in 
a  naval  engagement  (1884),  destroyed  the  entire 
Chinese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel  of  his  own. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1885,  he  started  to  re- 
turn to  France,  but  his  strength  had  given  out 
under  the  stress  of  the  campaign  and  he  died  at 
sea. 

COURBET,  GusTAVE  (1819-77).  A  French 
landscape,  figure,  and  portrait  painter,  founder 
of  the  modern  Realist  School.  He  was  born  at 
Ornans  (Franche-Comte)  on  June  10,  1819, 
of  wealthy  peasant  parents.  His  first  instruc- 
tion in  art  was  acquired  at  his  home  under 
Klageoulet,  a  pupil  of  David.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  in  dif- 
ferent studios,  but  he  was  in  the  main  self- 
taught.  He  speedily  found  recognition,  and  soon 
liecame  the  chief  leader  of  the  Realists,  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  Classicists  and  Romanticists. 
Courbet  was  of  a  very  independent  character, 
and  had  so  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  Salon  that  he  returned  for  six 
successive  years  a  picture  rejected  in  1841.  When 
in  the  Exposition  of  1855  his  pictures  were  un- 
favorably hung,  he  withdrew  them  altogether 
and  held  a  separate  exposition.  In  1870  he  re- 
turned the'  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Xa- 
jioleon  with  a  protest.  He  was  Radical  and  So- 
cialist in  politics,  and  under  the  Commune  he  was 
made  director  of  the  fine  arts.  As  such  he  saved 
the  collections  of  Thiers  and  of  the  Luxembourg 
from  the  infuriated  populace,  but  he  sacrificed  the 
Vendome  Column  in  order  to  appease  the  crowd. 
For  this  act  he  was  imprisoned  afteT  the  downfall 
of  the  Commune,  and  all  of  his  paintings  were 
sold  at  public  auction.  In  order  to  avoid  further 
suits  for  damages,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  broken-hearted  near  Vevey,  in  Switzer- 
land. December  31,  1877.  He  was  a  strong  but 
rather  coarse  character,  blustering,  but  good- 
natured — a  healthy  animal  without  the  least 
spirituality. 

His  paintings  portray  nature  exactly  as  it  is, 
without  the  least  addition  of  sentiment  or  ideal- 
ism, for  he  conceived  realism  to  be  possible  only 
through  the  absolute  negation  of  idealism.  As 
he  confined  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  nature, 
there  could  be  no  refined  composition  or  real 
action  in  his  work,  for  these  depend  on  the 
painter  himself.  His  figures  were  no  more  than 
models  in  the  positions  painted,  his  landscapes 
mere  patches  of  forest  or  country  taken  at 
random.  In  figure  painting  he  was  partial  to  the 
coarse  types  preferred  by  the  Flemish  School, 
and  he  always  painted  them  life  size.  His  color- 
ing was  excellent,  and  in  his  figure  subjects, 
which  are  chiefl.v  brush  works,  it  was  pure, 
strong,  and  mellow.  In  his  landscapes  he  used 
the  palette-knife  very  freely,  obtaining  brilliant 
and  sparkling  etteets  of  color.  His  chief  defect 
is  his  lack  of  strength  in  drawing. 

The  volume  of  Courbet's  work  was  enormous, 
and  his  activity  extends  over  a  variety  of  sub- 
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jccts.  Among  the  best  of  his  portraits  and 
ligure  i)aintiiig  arc  the  "Man  with  a  Leather 
Jielt,"  tlie  "Fair  Dutchwoman,"  the  "Stone- 
Breakers,"  representing  two  workmen  breaking 
stones,  as  one  can  see  tlieni  in  tlic  street ;  the 
"Demoiselles  de  la  Seine,"  two  typical  grisettes 
reclining  in  ungraceful  attitudes  on  the  grass, 
yet  a  picture  of  great  beauty  of  color.  The  most 
ambitious  of  all  is  his  "Burial  at  Oriians" 
(painted  IS'iO,  now  in  the  Louvre),  a  village 
funeral.  This  picture  is  com])osed  of  thirty-nine 
life-size  figures.  admiral)l.v  balanced.  On  tlie  one 
hand  are  the  perfunctory  mourners,  such  as 
the  priest,  beadles,  pall-bearers,  grave-diggers; 
on  the  other,  the  real  mourners.  Among  his  best 
landscapes  are  the  "Combat  of  the  Stags"  and 
the  "Deer  Retreat."  His  marine  painting,  "The 
W.ave,"   has   been   acquired   by   the   Luxembourg. 

Consult:  Jluther.  Hisluri/  of  Modern  I'aintinri, 
vol.  ii.  (London.  LS'.IO)  ;  Isham,  "Gustave  Cour- 
bet,"  in  Van  Dvke's  iloiJi'ni  French  Masters 
(New  York,  18!Hi)  ;  Silvestre,  Les  artistes 
jrungais  (Paris,  1878)  ;  Patoux,  '■Courbct,"  in 
Les  artistes  celebres :  D"Ideville,  Gustare  Cour- 
het  (Paris,  1878)  :  and  La  Vcrite  sur  Courbet 
(Paris,  1879). 

COURSE  VOIE,  koiTr'b'-vwa'  (Fr.,  crooked 
way).  A  town  in  the  Department  of  Seine, 
France,  on  the  left  baidc  of  the  Seine,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Paris  (Map:  France,  13  6).  Cour- 
bevoie  has  well-built  houses  and  large  barracks 
erected  by  Louis  XV.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  white  lead  and  brandy.  Population,  in 
]80i;,  20,105:   in  1901,  23,76.5;  "commune,  25,330. 

COURCEL,  kour'sel'.  Baron  Alpiionse  Cho- 
DROX  DE  ( 1S35 — ).  A  French  diplomatist.  He 
was  educated  in  France  and  German.v.  and  en- 
tered political  and  diplomatic  life  in  1859.  For 
several  years  he  was  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
He  was  appointed  French  arbitrator  on  the 
Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Commission  in  1892,  and 
was  elected  president  of  that  body  by  his  asso- 
ciates. He  became  Senator  in  1892,  and  was 
made  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  1897,  but 
resigned  in  1898.  He  is  considered  an  authority 
on  international  law. 

COURCELLE,  koor'sel',  Daniel  de  R£mv, 
Sicur  dc.  French  Governor  of  Canada  from  1005 
to  1672.  He  succeeded  ilez.v  and  preceded  Fron- 
tenac.  In  1666,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  led 
a  force  of  300  men  b.v  way  of  Lakes  Champlain 
and  George  to  the  countr.v  of  the  ilohawks,  -nho 
had  persisted  in  attacks  upon  the  colony.  He 
returned  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  hav- 
ing lost  a  large  number  of  his  troops  through  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Xot  long  after,  with 
Tracv,  the  lieutenant-general,  and  an  army  of 
1300.  he  undertook  a  second  expedition,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  five 
Jlohawk  forts.  The  English  were  considerably 
alarmed  at  this  invasion  of  territory  claimed  for 
the  British  Crowni.  and  there  ensued  a  corre- 
spondence between  Tracy  and  Governor  Xicolls 
of  Xew  York.  Courcelle  projected  the  post  at 
Kingston  (Katarakoui) ,  afterwards  established 
l)y  Frontenac. 

COURCELLE-SENEUIL,  koor'sel'  se-ne'y', 
Jean  Gustave  (1813-92).  A  French  political 
economist,  born  at  Seneuil  (Dordogne).  He 
occupied  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the 
Universitv  of  Santiago  de  Chile  from  1853  to 
1803,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy 


of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  1882.  Among 
his  principal  publications  are  the  following: 
Traitc  llicoritjue  et  pratique  des  bpcrutioiis  de 
hanque  (6th  ed.,  1876;  ;  Manuel  des  affaires  (4tli 
ed.,  1883);  Traitc  d'iconomie  politique  (3d  cd., 
1890);  and  Liberty  et  sociulisme  (1868),  in 
wliich,  as  in  several  others  of  his  writings,  he 
defends  the  principle  of  individualism. 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS,  knn'rer'  de  bwii  (Fr., 

woiid-ruiincr.s) .  Canadian  bushrangers  of  the 
seventeenth  cenluiy  who  forsook  their  families 
and  homes,  and  took  to  the  woods  to  engage  in 
the  l)caver  trade.  The  movement  became  so 
general  that  wliole  conmnmities  were  virtuall.y 
deprived  of  their  male  support,  and  much  desti- 
tution ensued.  Stringent  measures  to  restrain 
the  movement  were  taken  by  the  French  King,  but 
without  much  result.  The  rangers,  declared  out- 
laws, built  palisade  forts  at  Detroit,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  at  various  points  in  the  West  and 
Northwest. 

COURIER,  koo'ri-er  (OF.,  Fr.  courrier,  run- 
ner, from  lonrir,  Lat.  currere,  to  riui).  A 
bairer  of  dispatches  or  letters,  usually  sent  on 
public  business.  Such  messengers  were  exten- 
sively used  up  to  comparatively  recent  years — 
indeed,  until  the  establishment  of  the  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  superseded  them.  Organized 
courier  service  existed  among  the  Medes,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians  from  very  early  times, 
and  relays  of  runners  were  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  until  the  system  of  mounted 
couriers  was  introduced  by  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Romans  the  change  from  runners  to  mounted 
men  took  place  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  besides  the  staff  of  couriers  in 
the  service  of  sovereigns,  the  English  and  French 
nobilitj-  employed  professional  riuuiers,  called  in 
France  laquais,  and  in  England  running  footmen. 
They  wore  an  elaborate  costume  and  carried  a 
long  cane  topped  with  a  large,  hollow  silver 
apple  which  contained  provision  for  the  journey. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
formal  permission  was  given  to  the  Government 
couriers  of  Germany  and  Spain  to  carry  un- 
official letters. 

In  modern  times  correspondence  between 
dii)lomatie  representatives  and  their  home  Gov- 
ernment is  sometimes  conducted  by  means  of 
special  couriers,  who  are  considered  inviolable 
messengers  unless  they  happen  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  power  in  time  of  war.  The 
office  of  King's  Messenger  in  the  English  diplo- 
matic service  used  to  be  an  honorable  and 
coveted  position,  but  is  now  practically  obsolete. 
The  word  courier  also  signifies  a  hired  at- 
tendant who  accompanies  travelers  abroad,  and 
Avhose  special  duty  consists  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  joiirney.  attending  to  passports, 
settling  hotel  bills,  aiid  the  like.  An  important 
qualification  is  the  ability  to  .speak  several  for- 
eign languages. 

COURIER  DE  MERE,  koo'ryiV  dc  ma'ra', 
Paul  Louis  (1772-1825).  A  French  lil)eral 
])olitician  and  classical  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
Paris.  .January  4.  1772.  entered  the  army  in  1792, 
and  served  without  distinction  until  1809.  pursu- 
ing his  studies  as  he  found  opportunity,  and 
publisliing  unimportant  critical  articles  and 
translations.  He  from  his  youth  cherished  a  bit- 
ter aversion  to  the  nobility  and  a  passionate  love 
of  Cireek  literature.    On  resigning  from  the  army 
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he  went  to  Florence  and  discovered  there  a  com- 
plete ^IS.  of  the  Greek  pastoral  Daphnis  and 
Vltlue  (see  Longus),  which  he  edited  (1810) 
and  translated  into  exquisite  French.  At  the 
Kesloration  (1S15)  he  became  active  as  a  poli- 
tical pamphleteer,  writing  letters  for  Le  Censeur, 
conii)arable  to  Lcs  provinciales  of  Pascal  or  the 
satires  of  Junius.  Fined  and  imprisoned  for 
his  Simple  Discuiirs  (1821)  ridiculing  a  plan  to 
endow  the  royal  family,  he  published  a  report  of 
his  trial  that  had  a  sensational  success  through- 
out France.  His  last  political  satire,  Le  pam- 
phlet des  pamphlets  ( 1824) ,  is  amongthe bitterest 
anil  best;  witty,  classical  in  form  and  scholarly 
allusion,  epigrammatic  in  its  common  sense.  A 
few  months  after,  he  was  assassinated  (April  10, 
1825),  by  whom,  the  Government  could  or  would 
never  discover.  Courier's  (Euvres  completes  were 
published  in  four  volumes,  with  an  essay  on  his 
life  by  Arniand  Carrel   (Paris,  1830). 

COURLAN,  kour'lan  (Fr.,  probably  from 
native  South  American ) .  The  French  book  name 
tor  a  limpkin  (Aramidae),  called  also  'crying 
bird'  and  'mad-widow'  (vidua  loca)  by  Spanish 
Americans.     See  Limpkin. 

COURLAND,  koor'land,  or  KURLAND 
(translation  of  Lett.  Kursemme,  from  Kur, 
Finnish  tribe  inhabiting  the  region  in  mediaeval 
times  +  semme,  land,  OCh.  Slav,  zemlya,  OPruss. 
same,  land,  Gk.  x"/""'!  chamai,  on  the  ground, 
Lat.  hemo,  homo,  man).  One  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
the  Province  of  Livonia  on  the  north,  Vitebsk 
on  the  east,  Kovno  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic 
Sea  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia,  B  .3).  Area, 
10,535  square  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  broken 
onlj'  by  isolated  hills,  while  the  coasts  are  very 
low.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes,  and  a  large 
])ortion  of  the  area  is  covered  A\'ith  forests.  The 
climate  is  moderate,  the  annual  temperature 
averaging  43''  F.  The  chief  occupations  are  agri- 
culture, cattle-raising,  and  fishing.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tex- 
tile mills,  but  the  manufacturing  industries  are 
very  little  developed.  The  commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  extensive.  The  seaport  of 
Libau  is  the  connnercial  centre.  Courland  had  a 
population  in  1897  of  672,034,  over  70  per  cent, 
of  which  were  Letts,  representing  the  agricultural 
laboring  class ;  over  8  per  cent,  were  Germans, 
mostly  large  landholders;  and  the  rest  consisted 
of  .Jews  and  Russians.  The  Protestant  Church 
counts  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  among 
its  adherents.     The  capital  is  Mitau. 

Courland  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  an  hered- 
itary duchy  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poland. 
After  a  long  internal  struggle  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Polish  parties  the  duchy  came  under 
Russian  influence  with  the  appointment  of  Biron 
as  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737.  It  was  formally 
annexed  to  Russia  In  1795. 

COURSE.     See  M.\sokrt  and  Bulldisg. 

COURSE  OF  TIME,  The.  A  religious  epic 
in  blank  verse  by  Robert  Pollok  (1827). 

COURSER  (Fr.,  coursier,  from  OF.,  Fr. 
course,  Lat.  cursus,,  course,  from  currere,  to 
run ) .  The  French  name  of  eight  or  ten  species 
of  plovers  of  various  genera  inhabiting  desert 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.     Tlie  best-known  is 


the  cream-colored  courser  (Cursorius  gallieus) , 
connnon  on  arid  jilains  from  the  western  Sahara 
to  northern  India.  All  are  sand-colored  above, 
swift-footed,  and  wary,  and  conceal  themselves 
by  simply  squatting  and  remaining  motionless 
and  so  practically  invisible;  their  food  consists 
of  insects,  mainly  locusts.  The  name  black- 
backed  courser  is  frequently  given  to  the  croco- 
dile-bird   ( q.v. ) . 

COURSING  (from  course,  OF.,  Fr.  course). 
The  pursuit  of  a  hare  by  grejdiomids,  wlio  fol- 
low it  by  sight  and  not  Ijy  scent,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  field  sports.  Arrian  (a.d.  150) 
made  its  histoiy  the  subject  of  much  research. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  coursing — 'open,'  whicli 
may  be  described  as  the  haphazard  pursuit  of 
any  hare  that  can  be  discovered,  without  regard 
to  any  set  rules  or  regulations;  and  'close'  cours- 
ing, in  which  the  course  is  determined  by  fi.xed 
boundailes,  or  otherwise  fenced  in.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  hares,  wliich  have  been  previousl}'  se- 
cured, are  released,  and  after  sutheient  law 
(time  or  distance)  has  been  allowed  them,  the 
dogs  are  slipped,  and  tlie  pursuit  begins.  Both 
tliese  kinds  of  coursing  are  practiced  under 
similar  rules  in  Great  Britain  and  America  alike. 
The  oldest  coursing  club  in  England  was  that 
established  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk  in  1776,  and 
of  existing  organizations,  the  most  important  is 
the  Altcar  Club,  established  in  1825.  In  America 
the  sport  has  been  in  existence  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  open  meetings,  in 
Avhich  competitors  from  regular  organizations 
take  part,  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
supervising  and  controlling  body  of  the  sport  is 
"The  American  Coursing  Board,'  and  the  princi- 
pal meets,  or  meetings,  are  in  the  two  Dakotas, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

In  England  the  sport  is  conducted  under  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  National  Coursing  Club, 
and  the  principal  meet  is  that  held  every  Febru- 
ary over  the  Altcar  Course  near  Liverpool,  for 
the  Waterloo  Cup,  a  prize  instituted  in  1836. 
It  was  originally  an  8-dog  course,  increased  the 
next  year  to  IG,  the  year  after  to  32,  at  which 
it  stood  until  1857,  when  it  became  a  64-dog 
stake,  and  as  such  it  still  remains.  The  best 
dogs  of  the  world  compete,  and  the  title  'Water- 
loo Cup'  has  become  s^iTionymous  with  the  high- 
est jirize  of  the  year  in  coursing,  in  many  coun- 
tries. Russia,  America,  South  Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand  all  have  their 
Waterloo  Coursing  Cups.  In  competitions  the 
judge  follows  the  dogs  throughout  the  course, 
noting  (txery  movement  from  the  moment  they 
are  slipped  until  the  'kill,'  or  conclusion  of  the 
course — his  decision  being  based  on  the  following 
general  rules :  I.  For  speed-,  according  to  the 
degree  of  superiority  shown,  1,  2.  or  3.  II.  For 
the  go-hy — the  starting  of  a  greyhound  a  clear 
length  behind  its  opponent,  passing  it  in  a 
straight  run  and  obtaining  a  clear  length  ahead 
— 2  points,  or  if  gained  on  the  outer  circle.  3 
points.  III.  The  turn — a  sharp  turn  of  not  less 
than  a  right  angle  in  the  hare's  course  when 
pressed  by  a  dog,  1  point.  IV.  The  wrench — 
a  change  of  less  than  a  right  angle  in  a  hare's 
course  when  pressed,  one-half  point.  V.  The 
kill.  2  points,  or  in  a  descending  scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  displayed,  which  may  be 
of  no  value.  VI.  Tlie  trip — an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort which  threw  the  hare  off  its  legs,  or  the 
getting  so  close  as  to  snatch  it  and  lose  hold. 
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COURT  (Fr.  cour.  It.  corte,  from  Lat.  coJiors, 
inclosure,  from  co-  together  +  *hors,  coiiiieeteil 
with  I^at.  Itortus,  garden,  Gk.  x*/"'"''  chortus, 
hay,  Olr.  gorl,  sedge,  Coth.  ganh;  eourt,  OHG. 
garto,  Ger.  Clarien,  AS.  geard,  Engl.  yard). 
Courts,  in  the  legal  sense — i.e.  authorities  em- 
powered to  try  and  punish  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  tlie  public  or  State,  and  to  settle 
disputes  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  indi- 
viduals— have  existed  among  all  peoples  that 
have  emergeil  from  savagery.  There  is  no  single 
I'oot  from  which  early  judicial  authority  springs; 
nor  is  there,  even  among  the  Aryan  peoples,  any 
single  typical  form  of  primitive  court.  The 
right  of  the  connnunity  to  punish  offenses 
against  the  comnuinity — a  right  which  expresses 
itself  originally  in  lynch  law — may  beget  a  popu- 
lar jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  comnuuiity  in  preventing  feuds 
aiiay  make  the  popular  assembly  comjjetent  to 
decide  civil  eases.  The  belief  that  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  social  order  are  ofi'enses  against 
the  gods  may  vest  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
priests ;  and  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  see  that 
vows  and  promises  under  oath  are  j)erformed 
may  be  expanded  into  a  fairly  broad  civil  juris- 
diction. The  attribution  to  the  king  of  disci- 
plinary powers  over  the  popular  army,  and  the 
concentration  in  his  hands  of  the  power  of  pre- 
serving interna!  jjeace,  may  create  an  extensive 
royal  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  also  over 
torts;  and  the  king's  civil  jurisdiction  may  be 
widened  by  ascribing  to  him  a  patriarchal  au- 
thority analogous  to  that  exercised  by  the  heads 
of  houses  and  of  clans.  Private  disputes  may 
be  referred,  voluntarily  at  first,  to  the  decision 
of  king  or  priest  or  assembly,  and  when  such 
3'eferenees  have  become  customary  the  duty  of 
decision  may  be  transformed  into  judicial  au- 
thority. Traces  of  all  these  ideas  and  influences 
are  discernible  in  the  early  judicial  systems  of 
the  Arj'an  peoples. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  has  called  attention  to  the 
great  importance  given  to  courts  and  their  ma- 
chinery in  every  ancient  code.  It  is  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  a  court 
of  justice  overshadowed  all  other  ideas  and  con- 
siderations in  the  minds  of  those  early  code- 
makers.  The  dominant  notion  in  their  minds, 
when  they  undertook  to  classify  legal  rules,  was 
not  a  law,  or  a  right,  or  a  sanction,  as  they  are 
now  considered  by  an  analytical  jurist,  but  a 
court  of  justice.  "The  great  fact  is  that  tliere 
now  exists  an  alternative  to  private  reprisals. 
a  mode  of  stanching  personal  or  hereditary 
blood-feuds  other  than  slaughter  or  plunder. 
Hence,  in  front  of  everything  they  place  the  de- 
scription of  a  court,  of  its  mechanism,  of  its 
procedure,  of  its  tests  of  alleged  facts."  This 
consciovis  reverence  for  courts  of  justice,  and 
this  sense  of  their  paramount  importance,  have 
diminished.  Sir  Henry  Jtaine  believes,  as  civili- 
zation has  advanced  and  peace  has  become  more 
])revalent.  Some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  may  be  entertained.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  the  term  'court,'  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  designated  a  body  exer- 
cising legislative  as  well  as  judicial  powers,  has 
been  limited  in  most  countries  to  the  designation 
of  a  tribunal  exercising  judicial  powers  only, 
indicates  that  such  powers  are  deemed  of  prime 
importance.  In  the  second  place,  the  authority 
of  courts,  especially  in  federal  governments  un- 


der written  constitutions,  and,  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, under  international  arbitration  treaties, 
is  very  great,  and  destined  to  bo  still  greater. 

Greek  Courts.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ho- 
meric age,  jurisdiction  both  in  criminal  and  in 
civil  cases  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  tlie 
kings  and  chieftains.  In  important  cases  their 
judgments  were  submitted  to  the  peojile  for  coii- 
lirmation,  but  no  real  participation  in  the  find- 
ing of  jiulgments  was  accorded  to  the  people 
until  the  Greek  States  became  democratic.  Tlicn 
the  magistrates,  whose  powers  at  first  were  simi- 
lar to  those  previously  exercised  by  the  kings, 
became  mere  chairmen  of  popular  courts.  At 
Athens,  in  the  fourth  century  n.c\,  every  adult 
citizen  was  normally  a  'dikast'  or  juror,  and 
civil  and  criminal  cases  were  decided  by  majority 
vote  in  courts  containing  from  two  hundred  to 
six  thousand  or  more  jurors. 

RoM.\N  Courts.  Among  the  Romans  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  king  or  by 
officials  appointed  by  the  king.  From  the  deci- 
sions of  such  oflicials  appeal  to  the  popular  as- 
sembly was  sometimes  granted.  In  the  Repub- 
lican period  such  an  appeal  (provocatio)  lay 
against  all  sentences  condemning  a  citizen  to 
death,  or  scourging,  or  exile,  and  also  against 
fines  beyond  a  certain  amount;  and  this  appeal 
became  the  real  trial.  The  forms  observed  were 
substantially  the  same  as  in  legislation.  A  pro- 
posal to  condemn  the  accused  to  a  certain  pun- 
ishment was  submitted  to  the  people,  debated  be- 
fore them  in  informal  assembly  (contio),  and 
accepted  or  rejected  by  them  in  formal  assembly 
(comitia).  (See  Co.miti.v.)  During  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  criminal  courts  of  a 
dillerent  type,  the  quwstioncs,  gradually  ab- 
sorbed the  jurisdiction  previously  exercised  by 
the  assembly.  The  quwstio  was  a  body  of  select 
jurors  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  a  special 
magistrate,  usually  a  pra'tor.  Tlie  jurors  were 
drawn  from  a  small  panel,  which  included  only 
the  most  distingiiished  and  wealthy  citizens. 

Civil  jurisdiction,  also,  is  said  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  king  did  not  decide  the  epn- 
troversies  submitted  to  him;  but,  like  the  prtp- 
tor  in  later  times,  heard  the  pleadings  only,  and 
then  sent  the  parties  to  a  judex,  or  referee, 
nominated  {or  at  least  accepted)  by  the  parties 
themselves.  It  also  seems  proliahle  that,  in  the 
royal  period,  the  referees  were  usually  priests 
(pniitifices) .  In  the  Republican  period  there 
were  elected  boards  of  judices  (decemviri,  oen- 
iumviri),  to  which  cases  were  sent  by  the  prte- 
tor;  but  reference  to  a  single  judex,  regularly  a 
senator,  seems  to  have  been  customary  in  ac- 
tions on  tort  or  on  contract,  and  was  admissible, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  in  all 
cases. 

The  fundamental  jirinciple  which  controlled 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
and  the  composition  of  the  courts,  in  the  Repub- 
lican period  was  the  .separation  of  jurisdiction 
(jus)  and  judgment  (judieium) .  Pleas  were 
made  and  the  case  was  formulated  before  a 
magistrate,  but  the  decision  was  rendered  by  a 
private  citizen  or  by  a  body  of  private  citizens. 
In  the  Imperial  period  this  system  (ordo  jiidi- 
ciorum)  was  gradually  su|)plauted  by  the  eog- 
nitio  extraordinnrin,  in  which  an  Imperial  olli- 
cial  conducted  the  trial  and  rendered  (he  deci- 
sion.    Under  this  svstem  the  administration  of 
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justice  was  taken  out  of  tlip  hands  of  the  people 
and  became  a  part  of  the  general  administration 
created  and  controlled  by  the  emperor.  As  in 
the  general  administration,  so  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  there  were  courts  of  lower  and 
liigher  instance,  and  appeals  could  be  taken. 
In  the  late  Empire  (fourlh  and  fifth  centuries) 
the  municipal  courts  had  jurisdiction  only  in 
police  cases  and  in  petty  civil  cases.  The  ordi- 
nary court  of  first  instance  was  that  of  the 
rector  or  president  of  the  province.  From  his 
decision  appeal  ran  to  the  vicar  of  the  diocese, 
and  then  to  the  pr;t>torian  prefect,  the  immediate 
personal  representative  of  the  emperor.  The 
appellate  courts  had  not  merely  cassational,  but 
reformatory  jurisdiction — i.e.  they  could  not 
only  set  aside  a  decision,  but  they  could  also  re- 
verse or  modify  it. 

Teutonic  and  Mediaeval  Courts.  The  primi- 
tive Teutonic  court  was  a  folk-moot,  or  popular 
court,  in  which  the  decision  was  proposed  by 
tlie  presiding  dignitary  (king  or  prince  or  hun- 
dredman),  or  by  a_  law-speaker  appointed  by 
the  presiding  dignitary,  and  was  approved  or 
disapproved  by  tiie  assembled  freemen.  In  the 
later  Frankisli  (Carolingian)  Empire,  special 
judgment  -  finders  (scahini,  Schoffen,  cchevi^is) 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  body  of  freemen. 
These  judges  or  assessors  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  count ;  but,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire,  their  office,  like  most  offices,  be- 
came hereditary. 

The  early  Teutonic  courts  were  those  of  the 
hundred,  of  the  county,  and  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
Erankish  Empire  the  court  of  the  tribe  was  re- 
placed by  the  royal  court,  held  by  the  count 
palatine ;  and  in  the  Carolingian  period  circuit 
courts  were  held  by  Imperial  tnissi.  Even  in 
the  Carolingian  period  the  courts  of  the  hun- 
dred and  of  the  county  were  being  supplanted  by 
manorial  courts,  held  by  the  bailiffs  of  the 
seigneurs,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire the  popular  free  courts  disappeared  in  many 
^  parts  of  Europe.  During  the  Middle  Ages  ap- 
peared special  feudal  courts  and  independent 
city  courts.  Nearly  all  the  mediseval  courts  were 
courts  at  once  of  first  and  last  instance ;  there 
was  no  system  of  appeals;  the  king's  court  was 
usually  nothing  but  a  feudal  court  for  the  great 
vassals.  In  all  of  these  courts,  from  the  king's 
court  down  to  the  manorial  court,  the  decision 
was  usually  rendered  (or  at  least  approved)  by 
a  limited  number  of  judges  or  assessors,  who 
were  regularly  the  pares  of  the  defendant — i.e. 
persons  of  the  same  class  and  rank.  Through- 
out the  ^Middle  Ages  there  were  also  special  ec- 
clesiastical courts  (see  Canon  Law),  with  juris- 
diction not  only  over"  Church  matters,  but  over 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  and  over  many  matters 
to-day  regarded  as  civil.  In  these  courts  the 
jvidieial  organization  and  procedure  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  Mere  perpetuated.  From  the 
ordinary  (bishop's)  courts  appeals  ran  to  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  could  appoint  legates  to  hold  spe- 
cial courts. 

JIoDERN  European  Courts.  When  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  reorganized  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchy,  the  new  royal  courts  were  mod- 
eled on  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Professional 
or  'learned'  judges  replaced  the  mediseval  lay 
judges;  the  judge  or  bench  of  judges  rendered 
decision  both  upon  the  law  and  the  facts;  ap- 
peals ran  from  the  courts  of  lower  instance  to 


those  of  higher,  and  finally  to  the  king's  court. 
The  modern  European  courts  are  still,  essential- 
ly, courts  of  lliis  Ronian-lniperial-ecclesiastical 
type,  except  that  the  court  of  last  instance  has 
usually  cassational  jurisdiction  only,  not  reform- 
atory jurisdiction.  The  only  important  modi- 
fication which  has  been  introduced  is  jury  trial 
in  criminal  cases.  Lay  assessors  have  been  re- 
tained or  reintroduced,  in  some  countries,  in  the 
police  courts  and  in  the  commercial  courts, 
riiese  latter  courts,  with  special  jurisdiction 
over  merchants  and  commercial  cases,  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  independent  city  courts  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  number  of  judges  in  a  European 
court  is  usually  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
business  with  which  the  court  has  to  deal.  In 
the  larger  courts  the  judicial  force  is  divided 
into  sections  (sometimes  termed  senates),  and 
the  judicial  business  is  distributed  according 
to  its  character,  criminal  cases  going  to  one  sec- 
lion,  commercial  cases  to  another,  etc.  When  a 
doubtful  questton  of  general  importance  comes 
before  such  a  section,  a  session  of  the  entire 
court  may  be  called.  In  all  the  leading  Euro- 
pean States  the  indejiendence  of  the  judge  is 
safeguarded  by  life  tenure  and  fixed  salary,  and 
in  the  German  Empire  by  the  rule  that  a  trans- 
fer, even  when  it  is  technically  a  promotion,  can- 
not be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  judge 
concerned. 

ExGLLSH  AND  AMERICAN  COURTS.  Originally 
of  wider  signification,  the  terra  court  has  come  to 
represent  a  permanent  organization  or  tribunal 
for  the  public  administration  of  justice,  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  judges,  who,  when  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  are  attended  or- 
dinarily by  attorneys  and  counselors,  who  repre- 
sent the  litigants :  by  clerks,  who  keep  records 
of  what  is  done;  and  by  marshals,  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, or  like  officers,  who  enforce  judicial 
mandates  and  preserve  order. 

In  primitive  communities,  courts  perform 
legislative  and  executive  as  well  as  judicial  func- 
tions. The  scyrcsgemot,  county  court,  or  sher- 
iff's turn  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  was  not  simply 
a  judicial  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  bishop 
and  sheriflf,  but  was  an  assemblage  of  freemen 
for  the  discussion  and  transaction  of  local  affairs 
generally.  The  Aula  Ifrriis,  or  Great  Council  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  the  early  English  history  per- 
formed legislative  as  well  as  judicial  duties;  and 
so  did  the  stated  assemblages  of  the  ruling  class 
in  some  of  the  English  colonies  in  this  country. 
In  Massachusetts  the  present  names  of  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial  bodies — the  General  Court 
and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  respectively — ■ 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
co\irt  of  the  colon}'  performed  both  legislative 
and  judicial  functions. 

I.  English  courts  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways.  One  basis  of  classification  is  their  rela- 
tive authority;  and  this  divides  them  into  su- 
perior and  inferior  courts,  (a)  The  latter  class 
includes  those  tribunals  over  which  courts  of 
the  former  class  may  exercise  a  supervisory 
jurisdiction  by  writs  of  mandamus  (q.v.),  cer- 
tiorari ((j.v. ),  or  jjrohibition.  They  are  of  four 
kinds: 

(1)  Local  courts  of  criminal  or  quasi-criminal 
jurisdiction,  such  as  horotifih  fies.iio)if:.  held  by 
a  recorder  or  the  justices  of  a  inunicipal  bor- 
ough ;  licensinfj  sessions,  held  by  borough  jus- 
tices for  granting  or  withdrawing  liquor  licenses; 
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petty  sessions  ami  special  sessions,  or  courts  held 
by  two  justices  or  a  boiougli  police  magistrate 
in  the  exercise  of  a  summary  jurisdiction  over 
minor  ofl'enses;  general  or  quarter  sessions  of 
the  borougli  and  of  the  county,  for  the  trial  of 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  within  the  borougli 
or  county  jurisdiction,  and  for  ajjpeals  from 
petty  and  sjjecial  sessions. 

(2)  Local  cieil  courts  of  record,  such  as  bor- 
ough civil  courts  and  county  courts.  The  latter 
are  lineal  descendants  of  the  scyresffcniots  of 
King  Alfred;  but  their  present  constitution, 
jurisdiction,  and  jiractice  are  regulated  l)y  the 
County  Courts  Act,  1888  (51  and  52  Vict.  c.  43). 
Under  this  statute,  England,  with  the  exception 
of  London,  is  divided  into  401  county-court  dis- 
tricts, each  court  having  a  judge  who  mtist  be 
a  barrister  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing,  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (except 
the  judge  witliin  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  is 
paid  by  salary),  is  allowed  traveling  expenses,  is 

addressed  as  "His  Honor  Judge  ,'  and  ranks 

next  after  knights  bachelors.  Some  of  these 
judges  have  a  high  professional  reputation. 
From  the  decisions  of  these  courts  an  appeal  lies 
in  many  cases  to  the  High  Cotirt,  and  tlie  latter 
possesses  the  power  of  supervising  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  former  by  writs  of  certiorari  and  pro- 
hibition, and  by  orders  to  show  cause,  which 
liave  been  substituted  for  the  old  writ  of  man- 
damus. 

(3)  The  iinirersity  courts  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  in 
some  cases  in  which  members  of  the  university 
are  concerned. 

(4)  Manorial  courts,  having  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  See 
Manor. 

(b)  The  superior  courts  of  England,  prior  to 
the  .Judicature  Act  of  1873,  embraced  those  of 
Common  Law  and  of  Equity,  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Court,  tlie  Admiralt.y  Court,  and  the 
London  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  superior 
courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity  were 
evolved  from  the  Aula  JRegis,  or  Great  Comicil 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  provided  by  Magna 
Charta  that  "common  pleas  shall  not  follow  one 
court,  but  shall  be  holden  in  some  certain  place." 
Accordingly,  new  justices  were  appointed,  and 
the  Court  of  Common-  Pleas  was  established  at 
Westminster  Hal!,  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  actions  between  individual  litigants — that 
is,  over  all  common  pleas  or  suits,  as  distin- 
guished from  pleas  of  the  Crown  or  criminal  ac- 
tions. A  century  later  Edward  I.  detaclied  from 
the  Aula  Regis  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
thus  settling  the  superior  courts  of  law  and 
equity  upon  the  basis  which  they  occupied  until 
recently. 

Originally  the  King's  Bench  (or  Queen's  Beneh 
during  the  reign  of  a  queen)  was  a  criminal 
court  and  the  conservator  of  the  public  peace. 
By  a  series  of  fictions,  however,  its  jurisdiction 
was  extended  to  civil  actions. 

So  the  Emcheqncr,  which  at  first  was  a  court 
of  revenue  only,  extended  its  jurisdiction  by 
fictions  to  a  variety  of  suits  between  individual 
litigants. 

Under  Edward  I.  the  Court  of  Chancery  (q.v.) 
became  an  established  judicial  tribunal.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor,  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  it  the  power 


to  issue  writs  returnable  in  chancery,  and  tlius 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  common-law  courts. 
Later  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  his  judicial  functions  by 
the  master  of  the  rolls  and  by  vice-chancellors. 
]'\)r  the  influence  of  this  court  ujioii  the  develop- 
ment of  English  law,  see  Chancery;  Equity. 

(c)  Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  jiresiding  ollicerii  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  local  courts  was  a  bishop.  After 
tlie  Xornian  Conquest  the  bishops  ceased  to  take 
part  in  those  assemblies,  and  were  accorded  ex- 
clusive cognizance  of  spiritual  matters.  This 
jurisdiction  was  steadily  extended  until  it  em- 
braced not  simply  the  discipline  of  the  clergy 
and  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  aii'airs,  but 
also  the  control  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the 
disjiosition  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 
At  present,  however,  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Eng- 
land are  confined  to  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
questions,  while  divojce  and  matrimonial  causes, 
as  well  as  the  probate  (q.v.)  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments and  the  administration  of  decedents' 
estates,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  secular 
courts. 

(d)  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  one  of  great 
antiquity,  having  its  origin,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  period  when  the  King  was  in  truth  the  source 
of  all  judicial  power.  AfteV  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  described  above,  acquired  a  degree  of 
independence  of  the  sovereign,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal. Its  present  jurisdiction  is  mainly  statu- 
tory. 

The  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  created 
and  regulated  by  modern  bankruptcy  (q.v.) 
statutes. 

(e)  By  a  series  of  judicature  acts,  beginning 
with  that  of  1873,  all  of  the  foregoing  secular 
courts  were  consolidated  into  one  Supreme  Court. 
This  consists,  at  present,  of  two  permanent  di- 
visions, one  of  which,  styled  His  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Justice,  has  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
actions  formerly  brought  in  either  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  common  law  or  of  equity,  or  in 
the  admiralty,  or  probate,  or  divorce,  or  bank- 
ruptcy courts;  and  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
various  cases  brought  np  from  inferior  courts. 
The  other  division  is  styled  His  Majesty's  Court 
of  Appeal,  its  jurisdiction  being  almost  exclu- 
sively appellate.  The  High  Court  is  separated  into- 
three  parts,  known  resjiectively  as  the  Chancery 
Division,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  president, 
and  five  judges;  the  King's  Beneh  Division,  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  j^resident,  and  four- 
teen judges;  and  the  Probate.  Divorce,  and  Ad- 
miralty Division,  with  a  president  and  a  judge; 
the  general  character  of  the  subjects  of  which 
each  division  has  cognizance  being  indicated  by 
its  name. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  every  person  who  has  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  the  president  of  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  and  five  judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lords  .Justices  of  Appeal.  It 
is  an  august  tribunal,  whose  decisions  of  appeals 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  High  Court 
command  great  respect. 

In  addition  to  this  permanent  and  impressive 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
are  divisional  courts,  in  the  King's  Bench  Divi- 
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sion  and  in  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division,  composed  of  two  judges,  ordinarily, 
for  the  disposition  of  appeals  from  the  petty 
or  quarter  sessions,  from  the  county  court,  and 
fiom  divers  other  inferior  tribunals. 

(f )  Above  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  final  court 
.of  appeal,  is  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  appellate 
jurisdiction  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. At  present,  however,  only  a  few  of  its 
members  take  any  part  in  the  performance  of  its 
judicial  functions.  They  are  laiown  as  Lords 
of  Appeal.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over 
them.  (See  Lords,  House  of.)  The  final  court 
of  appeal  for  eases  arising  in  India  and  the  colo- 
nies is  the  Pri^^  Council  (q.v.),  which  has  also 
final  appellate  jurisdiction  over  judgments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  the  Naval  Prize 
Court. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  English 
courts  it  is  apparent  that  a  litigated  case  may 
be  passed  upon  by  four  successive  tribunals. 
It  may  be  instituted,  for  example,  in  a  county 
court,  thence  appealed  to  a  divisional  court, 
thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  finally  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  similar  series  of  appeals 
ma.y  terminate  in  the  Pri\'y  Council. 

II.  In  the  United  States,  distinct  systems  of 
courts  exist,  one  organized  under  the  Federal 
Constitiition  and  statutes,  the  others  under  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  several  States. 

Frderai,  Courts.  (a)  Sec.  1  of  Art.  III. 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  declares  that  "the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  establish."  B.v  the  second  section  of  the 
same  article,  as  modified  by  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  power  of 
these  courts  is  extended  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties :  to  all  cases  affecting  foreign 
ambassadors,  ministers,  or  consuls;  to  all  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  cases:  to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party:  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  xinder 
grants  of  dift'erent  States,  between  a  State  or  the 
citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects;  and  to  suits  by  a  State  against  a  citi- 
zen of  another  State. 

(b)  Lender  the  power  conferred  upon  it  to  es- 
tablish judicial  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Congress  has  established  a  Court  of 
Claim.s,  district  courts,  circuit  courts,  and  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal.  Besides  these,  it  has  pro- 
vided for  various  courts  in  the  Territories.  The 
latter  are  not,  however,  United  States  courts 
tinder  article  three  of  the  Constitution,  but  are 
rather  Congressional  courts.  They  are  called 
into  being  as  an'  incident  to  the  Congressional 
authority  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Their  judges  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  may  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  years,  and  may  be  subject  to 
suspension  or  removal  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
■dent. 

(e)  The  Court  of  Clfiims  was  established  in 
18.55  to  hear  and  determine  certain  classes  of 
•claims  against  the  United  States,  thus  permit- 
ting citizens  in  many  cases  to  sue  the  Govern- 
ment.    See   Claims,   Court   of. 


(d)  By  the  act  of  1789  the  States  were  divid- 
ed into  thirteen  districts,  which  have  increased 
to  si.xty-nine  (l'J02),  each  district  having  a 
judge,  a  clerk,  a  marshal,  and  an  attorney  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government.  The  dis- 
trict courts  have  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  em- 
bracing jurisdiction  over  admiralty  (q.v.)  and 
maritime  causes:  suits  arising  under  the  revenue 
laws,  the  civil-rights  statutes,  and  various  other 
legislation ;  prosecutions  for  crimes  against  the 
United  States  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
under  Federal  laws:  proceedings  in  bankruptcy, 
and  many  other  subjects  of  litigation.  See  Dis- 
trict Court. 

(e)  Xext  above  the  district  courts  are  the 
circuit  courts,  originally  six.  now  nine,  in  num- 
ber, exercising  both  an  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction.  They  have  original  jurisdiction 
over  many  subjects  concurrently  with  the  State 
courts  or  the  district  courts.  For  example,  many 
criminal  prosecutions  may  be  instituted  either 
in  the  district  court  or  the  circuit  court ;  and 
many  civil  actions,  both  of  a  common-law  and 
of  an  equitable  nature,  may  be  brought  in  a 
State  court  or  in  a  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff.  In  some  civil 
suits,  the  amount  involved,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs,  must  exceed  $2000.  in  order  that  suit 
may  be  instituted  in  a  circuit  court.  IMost 
cases  brought  in  one  of  these  courts  are  contro- 
versies in  which  the  L'nited  States  or  a  State  is 
the  complainant,  or  are  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  or  involve  rights  secured  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  by  Federal  statutes  or 
treaties.  Ori.sinall.v  these  courts  were  held  by 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  by  district  judges,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
each  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  spending  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  circuit  court.  Later,  circuit  judges 
were  provided  for,  the  number  being  twent.v- 
five  at  present  f  1902)  :  and  circuit  courts  may  be 
held  by  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  or  a  circuit 
court  judge,  or  a  district  judge,  or  by  any  two  of 
these.  The  process  of  these  courts  runs  to  an.v 
part  of  the  United  States,  so  that  a  warrant  of 
court  issued  by  the  circuit  court  in  Florida  may 
be  served  b.v  a  irnited  States  marshal  in  Alaska. 

(f)  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1891, 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts 
has  been  transferred  to  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeal,  of  which  there  are  nine — one  in  each 
circuit.  Each  of  these  courts  consists  of  three 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum. 
Its  members  are  selected  from  the  following  list: 
The  Supreme  Court  justice  assigned  to  the  cir- 
cuit in  question,  the  circuit  judges  and  the  dis- 
trict judges  of  that  circuit ;  but  no  justice  or 
judge  is  allowed  to  sit  in  this  tribunal  in  a  case 
which  was  tried  before  him  while  holding  a  cir- 
cuit or  district  court.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  personnel  of  these  courts  changes  fre- 
quently. 

(g)  The  final  appellate  tribimal  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  the  l^upreme  Court — probably 
the  most  unique  and  the  most  influential  judicial 
body  in  the  \yorld.  See  Supreme  Court  op  the 
UxiTEn  St.vtes. 

III.  The  State  courts  are  modeled  after  those 
of  England.  It  is  true  they  do  not  include  ad- 
miralty nor  ecclesiastical  tribunals:  hut  this  is 
because  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  is 
confided    exclusiyel,v   to    the    Federal   courts    by 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  and  because  there  is 
no  State  Church  in  any  of  our  commonwealths. 
That  part  of  the  powers  of  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical courts  relating  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  and  kindred  subjects  has  been  devolved 
in  many  States  upon  tribunals  bearing  various 
names,  such  as  surrogates',  jirobate,  or  orphans' 
courts.  Most  of  the  local  or  inferior  courts, 
however,  as  well  as  the  superior  courts  of  law 
and  of  equity,  were  copied  by  State  constitutions 
and  statutes  from  English  originals.  In  many 
of  the  States  courts  of  chancery  (q.v. )  and  of 
common  law  (q.v.)  have  been  united  into  a 
single  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
article  to  describe  the  judiciary  system  of  each 
of  the  States,  for  in  matters  of  detail  they 
difl'er  not  a  little;  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  New 
York  courts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
those  existing  in  other  States. 

(a)  To  some  extent  these  courts  correspond 
to  the  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  State.  For 
example,  each  town  (q.v.) — the  territorial  unit 
in  New  York — is  required  to  elect  justices  of 
ihe  peace  (q.v.),  who  are  empowered  to  hold 
courts  and  to  exercise  a  limited  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  jurisdiction.  In  each  county  a 
coxtntij  court  is  provided  for,  and  also  a  surro- 
gate's court;  although  in  some  counties  these 
courts  are  held  by  the  same  judge.  Otlier  local 
courts,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction,  have  been 
erected  by  the  Legislature,  especially  in  cities 
and  large  villages.  The  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses a  general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  composed  (1902) 
of  seventy-six  justices,  each  of  whicli  is  em- 
powered to  hold  court  in  any  county,  although 
they  are  not  elected  by  the  State  at  large,  but 
each  is  chosen  by  the  electors  in  one  of  the  eight 
judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 
Some  of  these  justices  hold  courts  for  the  trial 
of  cases  or  the  determination  of  motions;  while 
others,  upon  the  selection  of  the  Governor,  con- 
stitute four  courts  of  appeal,  called  appellate 
divisions,  the  State  being  divided  into  four  de- 
partments, in  each  of  which  one  of  these  courts 
has  appellate  jurisdiction.  From  determination 
by  an  appellate  division  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
in  many  cases  (see  Art.  VI.,  §  9,  of  New  York 
Constitution)  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  high- 
est regular  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  judge  and  six  associate  judges.  A 
Court  of  Impeachments  is  also  provided  for  by 
the  State  Constitution.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
regular,  but  an  extraordinary,  tribunal,  which 
rarely  assembles. 

(b)  In  some  States  the  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses original  jurisdiction,  and  is  also  the  final 
court  of  appeals.  That  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  an  action  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be  tried  and  decided  by  a  single  jus- 
tice, and  from  his  decision  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  full  court.  In  that  State  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  final  tribunal  for  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  a  single  justice;  also  from 
the  Probate  Court,  the  Insolvency  Court,  and  the. 
Superior  Court — the  Superior  Court,  in  turn, 
possessing  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, appeals  running  to  it  from  municipal,  dis- 
trict, police,  and  justice  courts. 

Consult :    Encyclopa-dia    of   the  Laws   of  Eng- 
land (London,  1S97)  ;  Curtis.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United   States   Courts    (2d  ed.,   Boston,    189G)  ; 
Vol.  v.— 33. 


Foster,  Treatise  on  Federal  Practice  (Chicago, 
1901)  ;  Cummings  and  Gilbert,  Official  Court 
liules  of  Xew  York  (New  York,  1900)  ;  The  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution  and  Kevised  Statutes; 
the  Constitutions  and  Statutes  of  the  several 
States.  For  a  separate  treatment  of  special 
courts,  see  individual  titles  such  as  Common 
Pleas,  Cornx  of;  Subrogate :  Court.s,  Mili- 
tary; Probate  Court;  Arches,  Courts  of; 
SupREJtE  Court  of  the  T'nited  States  ;  etc. 
Consult  also  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
such  titles  as  Civil  Law;  Admiralty  Law; 
Pleading  ;  etc. 

COTJKT.  A  name  originally  applied  to  the 
square  or  space  inclosed  by  the  buildings  of  a 
feudal  castle.  In  time  it  came  to  denote  the 
persons  immediately  surrounding  a  feudal  chief 
or  superior.  Its  application  is  now  confined  to 
the  residence  and  surroundings  of  sovereign 
princes,  together  with  such  persons  of  distinction 
as  are  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  monarch 
and  of  associating  with  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  both  in  a  public  and  a  private 
capacity. 

COURT,  Presentation  at.  What  in  monar- 
chical countries  is  considered  the  honor  of  being 
presented  at  Court  or  formally  introduced  to  the 
sovereign,  is  valued  not  onlj'  for  the  i^clat  of 
the  ceremonial,  but  also  for  its  service  as  a 
credential.  Having  been  received  by  his  own 
sovereign,  a  person  may  expect  to  be  received 
anwwhere  else,  and  may  claim  to  be  presented  by 
the  representative  of  his  country  at  any  foreign 
Court.  The  privilege  is  therefore  carefully 
guarded  from  abuse;  and  during  her  long  reign, 
tjueen  Victoria  exercised  the  most  scrupulous 
personal  supervision  over  the  names  of  those  who 
sought  the  honor,  excluding  all  whose  reputation 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  tarnished.  In  Eng- 
land the  names  of  those  desiring  to  be  presented, 
and  of  their  presenters,  must  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Chaonberlain's  office  several  days  previouslj-  for 
approbation.  Those  who  are  not  British  sub- 
jects may  be  presented  by  their  own  ambassador. 
.\n  elaborate  ceremonial,  including  the  wearing 
of  full  Court  dress,  is  connected  with  the  cere- 
mony. For  fuller  information  as  to  court  dress, 
etc.,  consult  Armytage,  Old  Customs  and  Modem 
Court  Rules   (London,  1883). 

COURT,  kiior,  Antoine  (1696-1760).  A 
French  Reformer  called  the  'Restorer  of  Prot- 
estantism in  France.'  He  was  born  at  Villeneuve 
de  Berg,  in  Languedoc,  Marcli  27,  1695.  His 
parents  were  peasants,  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  which  was  then  undergoing  cruel  per- 
secution. \^'hen  but  seventeen  years  old  Court 
began  to  speak  at  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
Protestants,  held  literally  'in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,'  and  often  in  darkness,  with  no  pastor 
present  to  teach  or  counsel.  He  entertained  a 
great  desire  to  build  up  the  Church  so  ruthlessly 
persecuted ;  and  to  this  end  he  proposed  four 
things;  (1)  regular  religious  meetings  for  teach- 
ing and  worship;  (2)  suppression  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired,  and 
of  the  consequent  disorders;  (3)  restoration  of 
discipline  by  the  establishment  of  consistories, 
conferences,  .and  synods;  (4)  the  careful  train- 
ing of  a  body  of  pastors.  To  the  performance 
of  this  great  task  he  devoted  his  life.  From 
audiences  of  half  a  dozen  meeting  in  secret,  he 
came  to  address  openly  10,000  at  one  time.     In 
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1715  he  convoked  the  first  Synod  of  the  Desert. 
In  1724  further  fury  was  hurled  at  the  Protes- 
tants in  a  decree  which  assumed  tliat  there  were 
no  Protestants  in  France,  and  prohibited  the 
most  secret  exercise  of  the  Refonned  religion. 
A  price  was  set  ou  Court's  head,  and  in  1729 
he  tied  to  Lausanne.  There,  after  great  exertion, 
he  founded  a  college  for  the  education  of  the 
clergj-,  of  which,  during  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  chief  director.  This 
college  sent  forth  all  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  until  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  died  at  Lausanne,  June  13, 
1700.  Court  intended  to  write  a  history  of 
Protestantism,  and  made  extensive  collections  for 
the  purpose;  but  he  did  not  live  to  do  the  work. 
He  \\'rote,  however.  An  Historical  Memorial  of 
the  Most  Remarkable  Proceedings  Against  the 
Protestants  in  France  from  17^-51  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1732)  :  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cc- 
vcnnes  ou  de  la  guerre  dee  Camisards  (1700;  new 
ed.,  Alais,  1819,  3  vols.).  Consult  his  Auto- 
biography, ed.  by  E.  Ungues  (Toulouse,  1885)  ; 
his  Letters,  froni  1739,  ed.  by  C.'Dardier  (Paris, 
1885,  1891)  ;  E.  Hugues,  Antoine  Court  (Paris, 
1872)  ;  id.,  Les  st/nodcs  du  desert  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1885-80)  ;  and  H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huguenots  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes  (New 
York,  1895).  His  only  son,  Antoine  Court  de 
GfiBELiN  (born  at  Nlmes  .January  25,  1725,  died 
in  Paris  May  10,  1784),  who  took  the  name  of 
his  grandmother,  was  a  literary  man  of  recog- 
nized rank,  and  rendered  excellent  sei-\'ice,  first 
as  his  father's  amanuensis  and  assistant  and 
afterwards  as  a  scholar  at  the  capital.  He  is 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  famous  case 
of  Jean  Calas  (q.v.)  by  his  work  Les  Tou- 
lousaines,  ou  left  res  historiques  et  apologetiques 
en  faveur  de  la  religion  r^formce  (Lausanne, 
1763). 

COURTAT,  koor'ta',  Louis  ( 1847—  ) .  A 
French  painter.  He  was  born  in  Paris  and 
studied  there  under  Cabanel.  He  has  exhibited 
frequently  at  the  Salon,  and  his  "Leda"  (1874) 
was  bought  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
Luxembourg. 

COURT  BARON  (Lat.'  Curia  Baronis) . 
The  domestic  court  of  the  lord  of  a  manor. 
Such  courts  were  incident  to  every  manor, 
barony,  or  lordship  of  land,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  of  English  history,  and  in  subsequent  ages 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  and 
essential  quajity  of  a  manor,  insomuch  that  Coke 
declares  that  '"a  court  baron  is  the  chief  prop 
md  pillar  of  a  manor,  which  no  sooner  faileth, 
but  the  manor  faileth  to  the  ground."  Being 
of  customary  origin,  and  custom  being  a  mat- 
ter of  immemorial  usage,  no  new  courts  baron, 
and  consequently  no  new  manors,  can  be  created, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Blackstone  that  all  manors 
existing  in  his  time  "must  have  existed  as  early 
as  King  Edward  the  First."  However  this  may 
be,  the  manorial  courts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  of  gi-eat  antiquity,  though  those 
that  remain  have  by  successive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  social  changes  been  reduced  to  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  authority  and  impor- 
tance, most  of  them  having  to-day  only  a  nomi- 
nal existence. 

The  court  baron  was  and  is  the  court  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor,  as  distinguished  from 
the  villeins  and  copyholders.     The  lord,  or  his 
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steward,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court, 
which  is  composed  of  those  freehold  tenants  of 
the  manor  who  owe,  as  one  of  the  services  or 
incidents  of  their  tenure,  the  service  of  'suit,'  or 
attendance,  at  the  court.  While  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  court  varied  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  manor,  in  general 
it  e.Kercised  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits  among  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  deter- 
mined proprietary  rights  to  land,  regulated 
rights  of  common,  sanctioned  grants  of  the 
waste,  etc.  Until  the  reform  of  legal  pro- 
cedure in  England  in  1833,  the  great  proprietary 
action  for  the  recovery  of  land,  known  as  the 
'writ  of  right,'  was  properly  instituted  in  the 
court  baron,  though  the  great  authority  of  the 
regular  tribun.als  of  the  kingdom  had  long  since 
brought  safer  and  more  convenient  processes 
within  the  reach  of  persons  asserting  claims  to 
land.  Many  of  the'  manorial  courts  have  died 
out  from  the  lack  of  a  competent  number  of 
'suitors,'  i.e.  freemen  subject  to  do  suit  at  court. 

A  species  of  court  baron  existed  in  the  manors 
created  by  royal  patent  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
These  were  modeled  after  the  historic  courts 
baron  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  a  time  en- 
joyed considerable  authority.  They  were  abol- 
ished with  the  manors  to  which  they  were  in- 
cident in  the  revolutionary  legislation  of  1787. 
Consult:  Bolton,  History  of  the  Several  Towns, 
Manors,  and  •Patents  of  the  County  of  West- 
chester, Xcw  York :  Digby,  Histoni  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property  (5th  ed.,  Oxford,  1898)  ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Histori/  of  Enalish  Law 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1899);  Maitland,  Select  Pleas 
in  Manorial  Courts  (Selden  Society,  1889),  In- 
troduction :  Gurdon,  History  .  .  .  of  Court 
Baron  and  Court  Leet  (London,  1731).  See 
Court  Leet;  Custom.\rt  Law;  SLvnor. 

COURT  BEGGAR,  The.  A  play  by  Richard 
Brome    (1032). 

COURTENAY,  kert'na,  Edward  Henrt 
(1803-53).  An  American  mathematician,  bom 
iu  Maryland.  He  graduated  in  1821  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  where  until 
1824  he  was  an  assistant  professor.  In  1829-34 
he  was  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  there,  in  1834-30,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  LTniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1842-53  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  was  an  engineer  in  the 
construction,  in  1837-41,  of  Fort  Independence 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1841-42  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  dry-dock  work  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy-yard.  He  translated  and  edited  the  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Meclianics  of  Boucharlat 
(1833),  and  prepared  a  Treatise  on  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  Calculus 
of  Variations    (1855). 

COURTESY.     See  Curtest. 

COURTESY  TITLES.    See  Title.?  of  Honor. 

COURT  TOOL.  From  very  ancient  times 
there  existed  a  class  of  persons  whose  business 
it  was  to  while  away  the  time  of  the  noble  and 
the  Avealthy,  particularly  at  table,  by  jests  and 
witty  sayings.  The  custom  is  so  old  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  great  Sanskrit  epic  Ramayana 
(q.v.).  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  jester  owned  by 
tlie  King  of  Persia.  Philip  of  Macedon,  Attiln. 
Harun-al-Rasehid.  and  even  Montezimia  employed 
them.     Only  with  the  Middle  Ages,-  however,  did 
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the  office  of  court  fool  become  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable fiuiction.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  fashion  developed  rapidly. 
Queens,  dauphins,  dukes,  and  wealthy  barons  all 
maintained  their  fools.  The  symhcils  of  such  a 
personage  were:  the  shaven  head;  the  fool's  cap 
of  gay  colors  with  ass's  ears  and  cock's  comb; 
the  fool's  sceptre,  which  was  variously  formed; 
the  bells,  which  were  mostly  attached  to  the  cap, 
but  in  some  cases  to  other  parts  of  the  dress; 
and  a  large  collar.  The  rest  of  the  costume  was 
regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  master.  Of  these 
professional  fools,  some  obtained  an  historical 
reputation,  as  Triboulet,  jester  of  King  Francis 
I.,  of  France,  and  his  successor,  Brusquct:  Klaus 
Narr,  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Prussia,  and  Seogan,  court  fool  to  Kdward 
IV.  of  England.  The  kings  and  regents  of  Scot- 
land had  their  jesters;  and  the  sarcastic  sayings 
of  some  of  these  privileged  personages — such  as 
those  of  Patric  Bonny,  jester  to  the  Regent  Jlor- 
ton — are  still  remembered.  English  court  jesters 
died  out  with  the  Stuart-s,  one  of  tlie  last  of 
the  race  being  the  famous  Archie  Armstrong. 
Besides  the  regular  fools  recognized  and  dressed 
as  such,  there  was  a  higher  class,  called  merry 
counselors,  generally  men  of  talent,  who  availed 
themselves  of  tlie  privilege  of  free  speech  to 
ridicule  the  follies  and  vices  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Of  these,  Kunz  von  der  Rosen,  jester 
to  the  Emperor  Jlaximiliau  I. ;  John  Hey^vood, 
a  prolific  dramatic  poet  and  epigrammatist  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  Angely,  a  French 
courtier,  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
talent  and  wit.  In  all  times  there  have  existed 
at  courts  persons  who,  without  becoming  jesters 
by  profession,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
castigating  the  company  by  their  witty  and 
satirical  attacks,  or  who  served  as  an  object  for 
the  wit  of  others.  ^Vmong  these  were  the  Saxon 
general  Kyaw,  celebrated  for  his  blunt  jests ; 
and  the  learned  .Jacob  Paul.  Baron  Gundling, 
whom  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  to  show 
his  contempt  for  science  and  the  artificial  Court 
system,  loaded  with  titles.  Often  imbecile  or 
weak-minded  persons  were  kept  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  company.  The  custom  survived 
long  in  Russia,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  so 
many  fools  that  he  divided  them  into  distinct 
classes,  and  kept  them  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  centuiy  the 
Czar  of  Russia  kept  a  jester  at  court,  and  in 
France  just  before  the  Revolution  Marie  An 
toinette  had  her  fool.  Consult;  Nick,  Die  Hof- 
■und  Volksnarren  (Stuttgart,  1861);  Flijgel, 
Geschichie  der  koinischen  Litteratur  (Leipzig, 
1784)  ;  and  Doran,  Ilistori/  of  Court  Fools  (Lon- 
don,  IS 58). 

COURTHOPE,  William  John  (1842—).  An 
English  author.  He  was  born  July  17,  1842; 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  New  College, 
O.xford,  where  his  career  was  most  distinguished; 
was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
(1893),  and  honoraiy  fellow  of  New  College 
(1896).  As  professor  of  poetry  he  has  delivered 
valuable  lectures  on  Life  in  Poetry.  Among  his 
publications  are  Lndihria  Liinw,  an  allegorical 
burlesque  (1869)  ;  Tlie  Paradise  of  Birds,  a  fine 
extravaganza  (1870)  ;  Life  of  Addison  (1882)  ; 
an  exhaustive  history  of  English  poetry,  of  which 
two  volumes  (189.5-07)  have  appeared.  He  also 
edited,  with  biographv.  five  volumes  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Pope  (10  vols.,  1871-89). 


COURT  LEET  (from  court  +  leet,  AS.  Icode, 
OIKt.  lint,  Ger.  Lcute,  people;  connected  with 
OCh.  Slav,  (liidii,  Lett,  luudis,  people,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Skt.  mil,  to  grow).  In  Engli>h  law, 
a  local  customary  court  of  great  antiipiity  and 
of  a  popular  character,  having  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  "the 
most  ancient  court  in  the  land  for  criminal  mat- 
ters, the  court  baron  being  of  no  less  antiquity 
in  civil,"  and  it  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk-mote,  in  contra- 
distinction, perhaps,  to  the  'liall-mote,'  or  court 
baron,  wliicli  consisted  of  the  freehohlers,  sitting 
in  the  hall  of  the  manor. 

Though  usually  found  in  connection  with 
manors,  the  leet  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
manorial  court.  There  were  town  leets,  borcnigh 
leets,  and  hundred  leets.  But  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  manor,  to  whose  internal  or- 
ganization it  was  peculiarly  adajjled,  that  the 
court  leet  reached  its  highest  development. 
Though  held  by  the  steward,  with  the  aid  of  the 
freemen  of  the  manor  (they  were  not  required 
to  be  freeholders,  as  in  the  court  baron),  it  was 
still  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  King.  It  was, 
in  effect,  a  royal  magistrate's  or  police  court, 
having  complete  jurisdiction  only  of  minor  of- 
fenses (misdemeanors)  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  committing  magistrate  in  cases  of  felony  and 
treason.  These  latter  it  referred  to  tlie  su- 
perior trilnnials  of  the  country  for  trial  and 
punishment.  The  court  has  now  completely  lost 
its  importance,  having  been  superseded  by  the 
police  and  county  courts,  though  it  still  has  a 
nominal  existence  in  some  manors.  See  Court 
Bakon  ;  Mamoe  ;  and  consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Manor;  also  Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary  (title,  "Court  Leet")  (London.  1809)  ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law 
(2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1899)  ;  Gurdon, 
history  .  .  .  of  Court  Baron  and  Court 
Leet    (London,  1731). 

COURTLY,  Charles.  Sir  Hareourt  Court- 
ly's  son,  in  Dion  Bcucicault's  London  Assurance, 
believed  by  his  father  to  be  mild  and  studious, 
while  in  reality  he  is  a  fast  3'oung  man  of 
fashion. 

COURTLY,  Sir  Harcovrt.  An  old  beau  in 
Dion  Boueieault's  London  Assurance.  His  sou 
Charles  wins  away  from  him  the  heiress  he  was 
to  marry. 

COURTLY  NICE,  Sir.  An  insignificant  fop, 
the  ])rincipal  character  of  Crowne's  comedy  Sir 
Courtly  yice. 

COURTMANS-BERCHMANS,  koort'miins 
berK'mans,  Joanna  (1811-00).  A  Flemish  au- 
thor, born  at  Oudegend.  East  Flanders.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1856,  she  conducted 
a  school  at  Maldegem.  She  was  closely  identified 
with  the  movement  aiming  at  the  advancement  of 
Flemish  literature.  Several  of  her  poems  and 
novels  enjoy  great  popularity.  They  include: 
Het  yeschenk  van  den  jayer  (1864)  :  De  zu:arle 
Hoeve  (2d  ed.,  1866)  :  De  Koewachter  (1873)  ; 
De  Hooymoediae  (1882). 

COURT-MARTIAL.    See  Coubts,  Militakt. 

COURTNEY,  kert'ni.  Leonard  Henry  (1832 
— ).  An  English  Liberal-L'nionist  statesman, 
born  at  Penzance.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1855.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  three  years 
later.     From  1872  to  1875  he  occupied  the  chair 
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of  political  economy  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. He  was  several  times  elected  to  Parliament 
and  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  1880.  and  for  the  Colonies 
in  1881;  Governor  of  Madras  in  1882:  and  Privy 
Councilor  in  188!).  He  served  on  tlie  Labor  Com- 
mission in  1893-94,  and  became  known  as  a 
strong  advocate  of   proportional   representation. 

COXTRTNET,  ^YILLI.^.M  Leonabd  (1850 — ). 
An  Knglish  author.  He  was  born  at  Poona, 
India,  January  5,  1850;  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford;  elected  fellow  of 
Alerton  College  (1S72),  and  of  New  College 
(187G)  ;  afterwards  headmaster  of  Somersetshire 
College,  Bath  (1873),  and  has  been  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  since  1894.  Among  his  sehol- 
arh'  works  are:  The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  (1879);  l^tudics  on  Philosophy  (1882); 
Constructive  Ethics  (1886):  Studies  Xeiv  and 
Old  (1888)  ;  Life  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (1889)  ; 
The  Idea  of  Tmrjedy  (1900). 

COURT   OE   CHIVALRY.      See   Chivalry, 

CorRT    OF. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS.     See  Clauts,  Court 

OF. 

COURT   OF  COMMON  PLEAS.     See  CoM- 

5I0X  Pleas,  Court  of. 

COURT  OP  INQUIRY.  See  Courts,  Mili- 
tary. 

COURT  OP  LIONS.  The  most  famous  court 
of  tlie  Alhambra,  taking  its  name  from  twelve 
■white  marble  lions  from  whose  mouths  streams 
of  water  flowed  into  a  central  alabaster  basin. 
The  tiled  court  is  surrounded  by  124  columns 
delicately  ornamented  in  filigree  and  colors,  sup- 
porting a  low  gallery.  For  illustration,  see 
Alhaiibea. 

COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.  Cohj-  d'Amour). 
The  name  applied  in  the  later  iliddle  Ages  to 
groups  of  noble  ladies  who,  often,  while  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  the  declamations  of  the 
troubadours,  took  occasion  to  decide  upon  ques- 
tions of  courtesy  and  etiquette,  particularly  in 
afl'airs  of  love.  According  to  some  authorities 
these  courts  formed  regular  institutions  during 
the  twelfth  century,  the  custom  flourishing  espe- 
cially in  Provence.  There  was  a  code  (still 
preserved)  of  thirty-one  articles  called  De  Arte 
Amatoria  et  Reprohatione  Antoris.  by  Andre,  a 
royal  chaplain.  Avho  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Decisions  are  said  to  have  been 
based  upon  this  code.  A  typical  example  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  such  tribunals  is  the  fol- 
lowing: If  a  lady  listened  to  one  admirer,  pressed 
the  hand  of  another,  and  touched  with  her  toe 
the  foot  of  a  third,  which  of  these  three  was  the 
favored  suitor?  Among  the  eminent  ladies  who 
presided  over  these  'courts'  were  Queen  Eleanor 
of  Guienne  and  her  daughter  Marie  de  France, 
Countess  of  Champagne.  Een#  of  Anjou.  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
resuscitate  these  'courts.'  Consult:  ileray.  La 
■vie  an  temps  des  cours  d'amour  (Paris.  1876), 
and  Reynouard.  Choix-  de  poesies  originales  des 
troubadovrs.  vol.  ii.    (Paris,  1817). 

COURT  OF  LOVE,  The.  A  poem  assigned 
to  Chaucer,  but  possibly  of  later  origin.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  1561. 

COURT  OP  REQUESTS.  An  inferior  court 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief 


to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Its  authority  was 
limited  to  cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
ol  the  High  Court  of  Chancer}',  but  deemed  of 
too  small  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of 
tliat  august  tribunal.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Piivy  Seal,  assisted  by  judges  known 
as  ilastei's  of  Requests.  It  never  attained  to 
great  importance,  .and  was  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1041  (Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  I., 
c^   10). 

The  courts  of  conscience  were  also  kno^-n  as 
courts  of  requests.     See  CoxsciENCE,  Court  of. 

COURT  OP  SESSION.  The  highest  civil 
tribunal  in  Scotland,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  V.,  by  statute  dating  May  17,  1532. 
Tlie  object  of  its  institution  was  to  discharge  the 
judicial  functions  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  King  and  his  council,  and  which,  since  1425, 
had  in  a  great  measure  devolved  on  a  committee 
of  Parliament,  as  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  Court  of  Session  consisted  at  first  of  fourteen 
ordinary  judges  and  a  president.  One-half  of 
these  judges  and  the  president  were  Churchmen, 
and  the  practice  of  appointing  ecclesiastics  to  the 
bench  did  not  cease  for  some  time  even  after  the 
Reformation.  The  King  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  judges, 
three  or  four  peers  or  members  of  his  great  coun- 
cil, to  sit  and  vote  with  the  lords  of  session. 
The  Lord  Clianeellor  was  president  of  the  ses- 
sion. His  office  was  abolished  at  the  union,  and 
the  habit  of  appointing  peers  gradually  fell  into 
disuse. 

From  its  foundation,  till  1808,  the  court  of 
session  consisted  of  one  court;  in  that  year  it 
A\as  divided  into  what  are  known  as  the  first 
and  second  divisions,  two  separate  courts  pos- 
sessing coordinate  jurisdiction.  The  lord  presi- 
dent is  still  president  of  the  whole  court  when 
called  together  for  consultation,  and  enjoys  other 
privileges  in  that  capacity;  but  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions he  officiates  simply  as  president  of  the  first 
division.  In  1830  the  number  of  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Session  was  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and 
that  is  still  the  full  number,  though  since  1877 
there  have  actually  been  but  twelve  judges.  Of 
the  five  lords  ordinary,  only  four  sit  daily.  The 
judgments  of  the  outer  house,  with  a  few  statu- 
tory exceptions,  are  appealable  to  the  inner 
house.  The  youngest  judge,  or  junior  lord 
ordinary,  officiates  in  a  separate  department  of 
the  outer  house,  called  the  bill  chamber,  where 
summary  petitions  and  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness peculiarly  requiring  dispatch  are  disposed 
of.  This  department  alone  is  open  during  the 
vacations  of  the  court,  the  judges,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lord  president  and  lord  justice- 
clerk,  officiating  in  it  in  rotation.  Either  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session  may  call  in  the  aid 
of  three  judges  of  the  other,  when  equally  di- 
vided in  opinion.  In  cases  of  still  greater  diffi- 
culty, the  lords  ordinary  are 'also  called  in,  and 
a  hearing  before  the  whole  court,  or  in  presence, 
as   it   is   called,   takes   place. 

Since  the  31st  and  the  32d  Vict.,  cap.  100,  no 
hearings  before  the  whole  court  have  taken  place : 
the  cases  being  decided  on  written  arguments 
submitted  to  the  judges.  The  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  hold 
their  offices  for  life.  No  one  is  eligible  to  the 
office  unless  he  has  served  as  an  advocate  or 
principal  clerk  of  session  for  five  years  or  as  a 
writer  to  the  signet  for  ten  years.     See  ConBT. 
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COURTOIS,  koor'twii',  Gustave  Claude 
Etienne  [1So2 — ).  A  French  fiyure  and  por- 
trait painter,  born  at  Pusey,  Haute-SaOne.  He 
studied  with  GerOme  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
was  frequently  honored  at  exhibitions.  In  1SS9 
he  won  the  first  medal  at  the  Paris  E.xposition. 
His  genre  and  historical  pictures  include 
"Narcisse"  (bought  for  the  Luxembourg),  and 
"Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell,"  but  the  strength  of 
his  art  is  more  truly  shown  in  his  portraits. 

COURTOIS,  .Jacques  (1621-76).  A  French 
battle  painter,  better  loiown  as  Le  Bourguignon. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  Jean  Courtois,  but 
went  to  Italy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  worked 
in  Bologna,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Rome,  influ- 
enced successively  by  Guido  Eeni  and  Francesco 
Albani  in  Bologna,  and  by  Cerquozzi  and  Pieter 
de  Laar  in  Rome.  He  was  turned  to  his  true 
field,  however,  by  a  study  of  Raphael's  ''Battle 
of  Constantine"  in  the  Vatican.  His  spirited 
battle  scenes,  which  excited  great  admiration 
and  found  many  imitators,  are  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  entered  a  Jesuit  convent  as  a  lay  brother, 
and  is  said  to  have  executed  thereafter  a  number 
of  religious  paintings.  By  the  Italians  he  was 
called  Jacopo  (or  Giaeomo)  Cortese  and  II  Bor- 
gognone. 

COURT  PARTY,  The.  A  term  applied  as 
early  as  1620  to  the  supporters  of  the  political 
policy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  as  opposed  to  the 
Country  Party,  during  the  disputes  of  King  and 
Commons.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  party 
represented  high  Toryism,  .Tacobitism,  and  High 
Church  principles. 

COURTRAI,  koor'tri'  (Flemish  Kortryk) . 
A  to\\n  in  the  Province  of  West  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, on  the  Lys,  or  Leye,  30  miles  south  of 
Bruges  (Map:  Belgium,  B  4).  Courtrai  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  a  castle,  a  citadel,  a  fine  old  bridge 
flanked  with  Flemish  towers,  a  noble  town  hall, 
and  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  fovuidcd  in  1238 
by  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.  The  town-hall, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now 
restored,  contains  memorable  chimney-pieces 
and  noteworthy  frescoes  and  statuettes.  In  the 
Church  of  Xotre  Dame  is  one  of  Van  Dyke's  most 
celebrated  paintings — "Raising  of  the  Cross." 
Though  a  busy  manufacturing  place.  Courtrai  is 
nevertheless  attractive.  Table  damask  and  other 
linen  are  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture, 
and  for  which  Courtrai  is  celebrated,  as  well  as 
for  its  lace  and  the  excellent  quality  of  flax 
grown  in  the  vieinitv.  Population,  in  1890, 
30,400;  in  1900,  34.000.  Courtrai  dates  back 
to  Roman  times,  when  it  bore  the  name  of 
Cortoriacum.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
an  important  industrial  centre.  On  .July  11, 
1302,  the  Flemings,  citizens  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
chiefly,  numbering  20,000  men,  won  a  splendid 
victory  over  7000  French  knights  and  40.000 
soldiers,  beneath  the  walls  of  Courtrai.  More 
than  4000  golden  spurs,  worn  by  the  French 
nobility,  were  gathered  from  the  field,  and  the 
battle  was  henceforth  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs.  The  town  suffered  greatly  in  the  French 
■wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

COURTS,  Jln.TTAEY.  Military  courts  are  dis- 
tinguished from  civil  courts  both  in  their  organi- 
zation .and    procedure.      They   are    divided    into 


courts-martial  and  courts  of   inquiry,  which   in 
their  various  forms  are  described  below. 

Coukts-^1arti.\l  ( Fr.,  military  courts)  are 
statutory  institutions  for  the  enforcement  of 
order  and  discipline  in  armies  and  navies.  The 
American  Army  is  governed  by  a  military  code 
mainly  derived  from  that  of  England.  The  mili- 
tary tribimals  instituted  in  .\merica  and  Eng- 
land for  the  administration  of  this  code  do  not 
differ  materiivlly  in  composition,  power,  or  pro- 
cedure. The  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal 
recognized  in  the  statute  of  Richard  II.  c.  2 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  in  England  to 
administer  military  justice.  The  office  of  liigh 
constable  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  with  it  lapsed  all  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  this  court.  From  this  time  until  1089, 
when  military  courts  were  recognized  by  statute, 
military  law  was  administered  by  means  of  com- 
missioners, l)y  the  general  in  command  of  troops, 
or  by  means  of  deputies  appointed  by  him.  These 
commissioners  or  deputies  were  usually  officers 
of  the  army,  and  constituted  courts  or  councils 
of  war.  Some  time  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  these  councils  of  war  w-ere  called 
courts-martial,  and  with  few  modifications  are 
now  the  existing  military  tribunals. 

American  courts-martial  are  instituted  by 
authority  of  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  power, 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  to  try  offenses 
committed  while  the  party  is  in  the  military 
service.  These  courts  are  ( 1 )  the  general  court- 
martial ;  (2)  the  summary  court;  (3)  the  gar- 
rison court;  (4)  the  regimental  court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  court-martial  extends 
to  every  person  subject  to  military  law  for  any 
offense  within  the  cognizance  of  a  militarj'  court. 
It  is  the  only  military  court  that  can  try  a  com- 
missioned officer,  and  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
serious  offenses  committed  by  enlisted  men.  The 
power  to  assemble  a  general  court-martial  is  given 
by  statute  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  any  general  officer  commanding  an  army, 
a  territorial  division,  or  department,  or  colonel 
commanding  a  separate  department.  In  time  of 
war  the  commnndcr  of  a  division  or  of  a  separate 
brigade  of  troops  is  empowered  to  appoint  this 
court.  The  statute^  provides  that  a  general  court- 
martial  may  consist  of  any  number  of  officers 
from  five  to  thirteen  inclusive,  and  that  it  shall 
not  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  when  that  num- 
ber can  be  convened  without  manifest  injury  to 
the  service.  The  officers  who  are  competent  to 
appoint  a  court-martial  are  competent  to  appoint 
a  judge-advocate  for  the  same.  The  judge-advo- 
cate prosecutes  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  is.  imder  certain  circumstances,  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  He  summons  witnesses  for  prosecu- 
tion and  defense.  The  original  charges  are  sent 
to  this  officer,  and  if  he  considers  any  amend- 
ment necessary  he  communicates  with  the  officer 
appointing  the  court.  \\'hen  the  convening  officer 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  charge  preferred 
discloses  an  oft'ense  under  tlie  Articles  of  War 
(q.v.).  and  that  the  evidence  forthcoming  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  trial  of  the  accused,  he 
issues  an  order  defining  the  place  and  lime  of 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  naming,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  in  the  service,  the  officers 
who   are   to   compose   it. 

\Mien  a  commissioned  officer  is  to  he  tried  the 
officer  appointing  the  court  details,  if  he  can, 
without  prejudice  to  the  service,  officers  of  rank 
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equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  accused.  He 
also  avoids  detailing  the  officer  who  has  investi- 
gated tlic  charges  against  the  accused,  or  one 
who  will  be  a  principal  witness  against  him,  or 
tlic  immediate  commanding  olhcer  of  the  accused. 
A  member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  respecting  the 
matter  on  which  the  charges  are  founded,  or  an 
ollicer  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  case, 
iB  not  detailed.  Court-martial  procedure  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  of  the  country.  This  court  is, 
howexer,  a  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  it  tries.  Before  it  proceeds  upon 
any  trial  the  judge-advocate  administers  an 
oath  to  each  member  which  requires  hirn,  as  a 
juror,  to  well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  ac- 
cording to  evidence,  the  matter  .  .  .  before 
him,  etc.,  and  as  a  judge  to  duly  administer  jus- 
tice without  partiality,  favor,  or  affection,  etc. 
This  oath  includes  also  one  of  secrecy  as  to  the 
votes  of  members,  and  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  until  approved.  The  judge-advocate  is 
also  req\iircd  to  take  a  similar  oath  of  secrecy. 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  not  only  the 
orgiinization  and  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial, 
but  also  their  practice,  and  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting their  sentences.  It  has  secured  to  the 
accused  a  right  of  challenge  to  a  member  of  his 
court,  and  immunity  from  a  second  trial  for  the 
same  offense.  It  lias  fixed  the  period  of  time 
A\ithin  which  the  accused  must  be  prosecuted. 
The  form  of  procedure  for  a  general  court- 
martial  is  laid  do^^^l  in  works  treating  of  the 
subject  of  military  law. 

SuAiM.\RY  CouRTS-M.VETiAi,  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  trying  enlisted  men  for 
offenses  ordinarily  cognizable  by  garrison  or 
regimental  courts-martial,  which  courts  they 
have  practically  displaced.  This  court,  as  in- 
stituted in  the' United  States,  has  no  power  to 
try  capital  cases  or  commissioned  officers.  In 
England  this  court  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  offenses  committed  in  active 
service,  which,  xvith  due  regard  to  the  public 
service,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts.  It  is  competent  to  try  any  officers,  sol- 
diers, or  other  persons  subject  to  military  law 
for  any  offense,  and  if  composed  of  three  officers, 
can  award  all  the  punishments  of  a  general 
court-martial.  In  the  United  States  the  sum- 
mary court  is  composed  of  a  single  officer,  and 
has  'power  to  try,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
peace,  enlisted  men  and  general  prisoners.  Its 
power  to  punish  is  limited  by  statute.  The  com- 
manding officers  authorized  to  approve  its  sen- 
tences, and  superior  authority,  have  power  to 
remit  or  to  mitigate  them. 

G.-VRRisoN  Courts-Martiai.  are  composed  of 
three  members  and  a  judge-advocate.  All  are 
commissioned  officers.  They  may  be  appointed 
by  any  officer  commanding  a. garrison,  fort,  or 
other  place  where  the  troops  consist  of  different 
corps.  The  order  appointing  a  garrison  court 
must  state  the  fact  giving  it  jurisdiction.  As 
regards  persons,  offenses,  and  limit  of  power  to 
punish,  its  jurisdiction  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  summary  court.  In  the  military  seri'ice 
of  the  United  'States  this  court  is  now  seldom 
assembled  except  in  the  cases  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  objecting  to  trial  by  the  summary 
court,  and  in  the  event  of  the  accused  refusing  to 
consent  in  writing  to  trial  by  that  court,  when 
they   may  be   brought   to   trial   before  garrison, 


regimental,  or  general  eourt.s-martial.  The  tes- 
timony taken  before  a  garrison  or  regimental 
court-martial  is  not  reilueed  to  writing.  The 
garrison  court-martial  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
trict court  in  the  English  Army. 

The  Regimental  Court-IMartial  is  in  com- 
position the  same  as  a  garrison  court-martial, 
with  the  exception  that  its  members  and  judge- 
advocate  are  of  the  same  regiment  or  corps  as 
the  offender.  Every  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
ment or  corps  may  appoint  this  court,  which  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  offenders  belonging  to  the 
same  regiment  or  corps  from  which  the  court 
is  appointed.  In  all  otlier  respects  this  court 
is  like  the  garrison  court-martial.  In  England 
regimental  courts-martial  can  be  convened  by 
any  officer  authorized  to  convene  the  higher 
courts,  by  a  commanding  officer,  or  officer  in 
command  of  two  or  more  detachments,  provided 
he  be  not  imder  the  rank  of  captain,  and  on 
board  a  ship,  by  a  commanding  officer  of  any 
'rank.  After  investigating  the  charge  against  a 
prisoner  a  co:nmanding  officer,  if  he  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  case  summarily,  must  without  un- 
necessary delay,  which  should  not  exceed  thirty- 
six  hours,  either  refer  the  ease  to  superior 
authority,  order  a  regimental  court-martial  to 
assemble,  or  apply  to  a  superior  to  convene  a 
higher  court.  Clode  says:  "These  three  'gen- 
eral,' 'district,'  and  'regimental'  courts  are  those 
\mder  which  the  army  is  governed,  and  by  which 
the  military  law  is  administered." 

A  Court  op  Inquiry  is,  in  its  function,  anal- 
ogous to  a  grand  jury  in  civil  procedure.  It  is 
convened  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any 
transaction  of,  or  accusation  or  imputation 
against,  any  officer  or  soldier  in  the  service.  Un- 
less specially  ordered  to  do  so,  it  does  not  give 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  it  investi- 
gates. A  dissenting  opinion  is  authorized.  A 
court  of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  President, 
or  by  any  commanding  officer,  but  shall  never  be 
ordered  by  a  commanding  officer,  except  upon  a 
demand  by  the  officer  or  soldier  whose  conduct 
is  to  be  inquired  into.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
officers,  not  exceeding  three,  and  a  recorder.  The 
order  convening'  a  court  of  inquiry  details  the 
members  and  recorder  by  name,  specifies  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry,  and  directs  a  report 
of  the  facts,  or  of  the  facts  with  opinion.  Under 
the  military  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  court  of 
inquiry  and  the  recorder  thereof  have  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  to  take,  evidence  on 
oath.  This  is  not  so  in  the  English  service, 
where  it  has  no  judicial  power,  and  is  simply  a 
board  directed  to  collect  evidence  with  respect  to 
a  transaction  into  which  the  commanding  officer 
himself  cannot  conveniently  inquire.  A  court  of 
inquiry,  \\rote  Sir  Charles  Napier,  "ought  gen- 
erally to  be  a  closed  court,  no  one  allowed  to 
enter  but  such  individuals  as  are  called  for, 
and  who,  being  privately  examined,  are  sent  out. 
.  It  is  generally  objectionable  to  make  a 
court  of  inquiry  an  open  court." 

MiLiT.\Ry  Courts  of  Other  Countries.  In 
the  army  of  Germany  there  are  general  and 
regimental  courts.  In  trials  of  enlisted  men  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  of  the  rank  of  the  accused.  In  the  Russian 
Army  there  is  a  supreme  tribunal  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  district  and  regimental  courts- 
martial.  In  the  French  Army  individual  officers 
have   large  powers   of   imprisonment,   and  there 
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are  regiments  and  courts  of  discipline  for  hard 
cliaracters.  In  the  Austrian  Army  there  are 
fourts  of  first  instance,  and  courts  of  appeal 
from  the  former.  Military  lawyers  are  also  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  to  help  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  justice. 

Bibliography.  A  Manual  for  Courts-Martial 
was  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  1901.  For  the  English  practice,  Sim- 
mons, Courls-Martiat  (London,  1873),  may  be 
consulted.     See  Mii.itahv  Law. 

COTJRTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH, 
The.  a  hexametric  poem  by  Longfellow  (1S58), 
founded  on  the  life  of  the  "Captain  of  the  Pil- 
grims." 

COURT  TENNIS.  Tndoor  tennis  (see  dia- 
gram ) .  Usually  the  court  occupies  an  entire 
building,  and  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  occupying 
[i  playing  space  of  96  by  .32  feet,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  bv  a  corridor  about  6  feet  wide   (tlie 
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penthou.se),  which  has  a  sloping  roof  about  7 
feet  high.  The  spectators  occupy  the  dedans,  or 
the  part  of  the  penthouse  situated  in  the  rear  of 
the  court,  and  separated  from  the  same  by  an 


open  grating.  The  most  complete  courts  have 
lloors  of  asphalt,  and  cement  walls  painted  black 
to  a  height  of  18  feet.  The  nets  divide  tlie  court, 
and  also  the  service  and  hazard  sides  of  the 
game.  The  tambour  is  a  projection  on  the  hazard 
side,  resembling  a  chimney,  and  near  it  ( in  the 
penthouse)  is  the  grille.  The  chases  are  num- 
bered on  the  wall  (from  1  to  (i)  and  are  em- 
ployed to  divide  part  of  the  court  into  the  num- 
ber of  spaces  required  by  the  game.  In  jibiying 
the  game  the  server  must  stand  in  the  service 
court  and  serve  the  ball  over  the  penthouse,  it 
being  required  to  strike  on  the  penthouse  roof 
and  then  roll  oft'  into  the  receiving  court.  The 
player  on  the  hazard  side  strikes  it  on  the  bound 
wherever  he  chooses,  if  only  it  first  strikes  the 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  net ;  for  in- 
stance, he  may  strike  it  against  the  nearest  wall, 
so  that  it  rebounds  across  the  net.  A.  'chase'  is 
called  when  the  player  fails  to  strike  the  ball 
before  the  second  bound — unless  he  is  on  the 
hazard  side  and  bej'ond  the  service-line.  Fur- 
ther, a  record  is  made  of  the  cross-lines  at  which 
the  ball  bounds;  which,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  score  unless  the  game  stands  at  40,  in  which 
event  sides  are  changed  and  the  contestants  play 
for  the  'chase.'  The  player  responsible  for  the 
'eha.se,'  by  permitting  the  same  to  be  made,  will 
atteni|it  to  return  the  ball  nearer  to  the  end  wall 
than  tlie  point  at  which  it  was  marked,  to  insure 
its  bounding  a  second  time,  making  the  attempt 
as  often  as  his  opponent  returns  the  ball  until 
he  either  succeeds  or  misses.  In  the  former 
event  he  is  credited  with  the  'strike;'  while  in 
the  latter,  his  opponent  scores.  For  more  de- 
tailed information  regarding  the  game,  its  scor- 
ing and  its  history,  see  Tenxis. 

COURT  THEATRE,  The.  A  playhouse  for 
comedies  and  farces,  situated  in  Sloane  Square, 
London.  Originally  a  chapel  built  in  1818,  it 
was  turned  into  a  theatre. 

COUSA,  .ToH^T.      See  Alexander  John  I. 

COUSIN,  koo'zaN',  Jean  (1.501-89).  A  French 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Soucy,  near  Sens,  and 
little  definite  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  at 
fi.rst  a  glass-painter  and  afterwards  a  goldsmith 
in  Paris.  His  work  on  glass  is  celebrated.  His 
windows  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Vincennes  are 
probably  the  finest  in  France,  and  he  also  made 
some  for  the  Church  of  Saint  Gervais,  Paris, 
which,  however,  have  been  destro.yed.  At  this 
■  period  Cousin  turned  his  attention  to  painting 
and  became  known  as  the  'founder  of  the  French 
School.'  He  executed  a  fine  "Last  Judgment," 
which  is  full  of  action  and  spirit,  in  the  manner 
of  Parmigiano.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He 
was  also  a  miniaturist,  sculptor,  and  a  wood- 
engraver,  and  the  author  of  two  books,  Livre  de 
perspective  (1.560)  and  Livre  de  portraiture 
(1371).  Consult  Firmin-Didot,  Etude  sur  Jean 
Cousin  (Paris,  1872). 

COUSIN,  Victor  (1792-18C7).  A  French 
philosopher  and  historian.  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
and  studied  with  such  brilliant  success  at  the 
Kcole  Normale  that  in  181-1  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Eoyer-Collard  in  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  Sorbonne.  He  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  reaction  against  the  sensualis- 
tic  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
field.  In  1817  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  bolder  and  more  speculative  sys- 
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terns  of  philosophy  than  any  he  had  yet  know-n, 
becoming  acquainted  with  Jaeobi,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  Goethe.  During  a  later  visit  to  Ger- 
many, in  18'24-25,  he  was  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  arrested  in  Dresden,  and  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  detained  for  six  months. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  compulsory  detention 
in  Prussia  to  study  the  pliilosophy  of  Hegel, 
whicli  had  no  small  influence  on  his  susceptible 
intellect.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Charles  X.,  and  in  1827,  when  the  comparatively 
liberal  Ministry  of  Martignac  came  into  office. 
Cousin,  who  had  for  some  years  been  suspended 
from  his  professorial  functions,  was  rein.stated 
in  his  chaii".  Meanwhile  he  had  become  known 
as  an  author  by  his  editions  of  Proclus  and  Des- 
cartes (1S20-26),  and  by  his  celebrated  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  which  was  finished  in  1840,  in  thir- 
teen volumes.  Cousin  reached  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  as  a  philosophic  teacher 
in  the  years  lS28-,30,  when  often  as  many  as  two 
thousand  enthusiastic  hearers  gathered  around 
him.  He  was  still  young,  simple,  and  pure  in 
his  habits;  his  doctrines  were  for  the  most  part 
new  to  his  audience,  bold,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  finest  qualities  of 
the  national  genius  appeared  in  his  lectures — a 
wonderful  lucidity  of  exposition,  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  style,  such  as  few  philosophers  have 
equaled,  a  brilliancy  of  generalization  and  criti- 
cism, and  a  power  of  coordinating  the  facts  of 
history  and  philosophy  so  as  to  make  each  illus- 
trate the  other  and  reveal  their  most  intricate 
relations.  At  this  period  Cousin  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  of  opinion  among  the 
educated  classes  in  Paris.  After  the  Revolution 
of  18-30,  when  his  friend  Guizot  became  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  1832  a  peer  of  France, 
and  later  director  of  the  Ecole  Xormale  and  vir- 
tual head  of  the  University.  His  efforts  for  the  or- 
ganization of  primary'  instruction  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  valuable  reports  which  he  drew  up  from 
personal  observation  on  the  state  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Thiers.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848 
Cousin  aided  the  Government  of  Cavaignac,  and 
published  an  anti-socialistic  brochure  called 
Justice  et  charitc.  After  1849  he  disappeared 
from  public  life. 

Cousin  was  greater  as  an  expounder  of  his- 
torical systems  of  philosophy  than  as  an  original 
thinker.  At  first  a  disciple  of  Royer-Collard  and 
the  Scottish  School,  he  was  attached  to  the  psy- 
chological method  of  investigating;  afterwards 
a  keen  student  of  the  German  School,  he  ex- 
pounded the  views  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  he  might  legitimately 
enough  have  been  considered  a  'German  idealist.' 
But  he  endeavored  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 
man standpoint  of  an  impersonal  reason  and 
that  of  empirical  psychology.  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life  his  views  carried  him  to  a  modified 
Cartesianism.     See  Descartes. 

Cousin's  chief  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  and  his  Fragments  philosophiques 
(1826),  appeared  in  two  series.  The  first  con- 
tained Premiers  essais  de  philosophie;  Dii  rrai, 
du    beau    et    du    bien;   Philosophie    sensualiste ; 


Philosophie  I'cossaise;  Philosophie  de  Kant.  The 
second  contained  Introduction  a  I'histoire  de  la 
philosophie :  Histoirc  generate  dc  la  philosophic 
jusqu'd  la  fin  du  XVIIe  siccle.  He  also  contrib- 
uted a  great  variety  of  papers  to  the  French  re- 
views. Besides  his  philosophical  work,  he  ren- 
dered a  very  real  service  to  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France  by  his  luminous 
and  stimulating  sketches  of  Mmes.  de  Longue- 
ville,  de  Hautefort,  de  Sable,  and  a  number  of 
other  great  personages  of  the  period.  Consult: 
Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Education,  and  University  Kcform  (London, 
1852)  ;  Taine,  in  Les  philosophes  classiques  du 
XIXe  siecle  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Janet,  Victor  Cousin 
ct  son  acuvre  (Paris,  1885)  ;  Barthelemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Victor  Cousin,  sa  vie,  sa  correspondance 
(3  vols.,  Paris.  1895)  ;  Jules  Simon,  Victor  Cou- 
.sin  (Paris,  1887). 

COXJSINE  BETTE,  koo'zen'  bet.  La.  A  novel 
by  Balzac  (1S4G)  dealing  with  the  love  of  an 
aunt  and  a  niece  for  the  same  youth. 

COTTSIN  MICHEL,  me'Kel.  A  humorous 
appellation  for  the  German  native,  correspond- 
ing to  Brother  Jonathan  as  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can. 

COTTSIN-MONTATJBAN,  koo'zax'  moN'- 
to'biix',  Charles  Guillax-jie  ^Marie,  Count  of 
P,alikao  (1790-1878).  A  French  general.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  combined  English  and  French 
forces  in  the  victorious  campaign  of  1800  against 
China,  and  received  the  title  of  Count  of  Pali- 
kao  (a  place  east  of  Peking)  fi-om  the  Emperor 
Kapoleou  after  the  fall  of  Peking.  He  obtained 
rich  booty  for  himself  in  the  plunder  of  the  Im- 
perial summer  palace.  In  August,  1870,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Ollivier  Ministry,  immediately 
after  the  first  reverses  of  the  French,  he  was 
charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  "Ministry.  He  himself  took  charge  of  the 
nation's  defenses,  and  in  twenty-four  days 
placed  140,000  men  in  the  field,  besides  arming 
the  capital.  After  the  defeat  at  Sedan  he 
quitted  France  and  afterwards  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  His  book,  Vn  ministcre  de  vingt- 
qualre  jours    (1S71),    describes   his   experiences. 

COUSIN  PONS,  koo'zan'  pSN,  Le.  A  novel 
bv  Balzac  (1847),  describing  the  treatment  of 
tiie  poor  relative  who  outstays  his  welcome. 

COUSINS,  kuz'nz.  Samuel  (1801-87).  An 
English  engraver,  born  in  Exeter.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  of  Engraving  m  1854,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855.  He  en- 
graved innumerable  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough,  and  pictures  from 
the  originals  of  Wilkie,  Landseer,  and  others. 

COUSSEMAKEE,  koos'ma'kar',  Charles  Ed- 
MOXD  Henri  de  (1805-76).  A  French  historian 
of  music,  born  at  Bailleul  (Nord).  After 
studying  at  the  Douai  Lycee,  he  completed  his 
musical  education  under  iloreau  and  Lefeb^Te. 
He  devoted  himself  principally  to  researches  on 
mediaeval  music,  on  which  subject  he  published 
the  following  important  works:  ilemoire  sur 
JJucbald  (1841);  Histoire  de  I'harmonie  au 
moyen-age  (1852);  Drames  liturgiques  du 
moyen-age  (1861)  ;  Les  harnionistes  dcs  Xlleme 
et  XIlIHne  siecles  (1864)  ;  Les  harmonistes  du 
XlVeme  siecle  (1869);  and  Scriptorcs  de  Ma- 
sica  Medii  ^vi   (1866-75),  his  principal  work. 
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COUSTOU,  kmi'stcn',  XicoLAS  (1658-1733). 
A  i'runch  sculptor,  born  at  Lyons,  the  sun  of  a 
wood-carver,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  in- 
struction. He  studied  in  Rome  from  1083  to 
]G86,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  in  1720.  Among  his  works, 
many  of  which  «ere  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution, are  the  marble  groups,  "I'nion  of  the 
Seine  and  the  ilarne."  ••Huntsman  Resting," 
"Daphne  Pursued  liy  Apollo,"  all  now  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuilci'ics;  statues  of  Julius  Ca-- 
sar  and  of  Louis  'XV.,  in  the  Louvre:  and 
"Descent  from  the  Cross."  in  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame,  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

COUTANCES,  kootiixs'.  A.  town  in  the 
Department  of  La  Manche.  France,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Soulle  and  Bulsard,  51^2  miles  south 
of  Cherbourg  uy  rail  (JFap:  France,  E  2).  It 
is  built  on  a  conical  hill  a  few  miles  from  the 
English  Channel,  and  is  a  picturesque  old  city. 
It  IS  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  its  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  the  early  Pointed  style  of  Xor- 
mandy.  Other  noteworthy  features  .  are  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Peter's,  the  public  gar- 
dens and  museum,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  Coutances  has  nuinufactures  of  mus- 
lins, lace,  yarns,  pianos  and  organs,  etc..  and  a 
trade  in  grain.  Population,  in  1891.  8145;  in 
1901,  6991.  The  town  is  the  Constantia  of  the 
Romans.  For  a  history  and  description,  consult 
Aniiiiaire-guide  de  Coutances   (Coutances,  1897). 

COtJTHON,  kTTo'tox',  Georges  (1756-94).  A 
French  politician  and  revolutionary  leadei^,  born 
at  Orsay,  in  Auvergne.  December  22,  1750.  He 
practiced  law  successfully  at  Clermont,  where  he 
acquired  great  popularity  on  account  of  his  fine 
intellectual  powers  and  grave  gentleness  of 
character.  At  first  a  moderate  republican,  he 
was  elected  to  municipal  office  and  later,  in 
1791,  was  sent  by  the  electors  of  Puy-de-Dome  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He 
became  more  and  more  radical  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  and,  though  a  chronic  invalid, 
he  poured  forth  invectives  against  royalty  and  the 
Church  from  the  tribune.  He  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  French  monarch  without  delay  or 
appeal  to  the  country.  Elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion, Couthon  attached  himself  to  Robespierre, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  170.3,  and  sent  against  the  in- 
surgent city  of  Lyons.  After  the  entrance  of  the 
Republican  army  Couthon  showed  comparative 
moderation  and  controlled  the  soldiery.  Only 
twenty-four  of  the  insurgents  were  put  to  death, 
and  though  property  was  ruthlessly  destro^'ed, 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  were  resjiected  until  the 
arrival  of  Collot  d'Herbois  (q.v.).  Couthon  re- 
turned to  Paris,  formed  with  Robespierre  and 
Saint  Just  a  supreme  tribunal,  and  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  extreme  virulence  against 
England.  He  assisted  Robespierre  in  destroy- 
ing the  partisans  of  Hebert  and  Danton,  but 
was  himself  involved  in  the  ruin  which  over- 
took his  chief.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  suicide 
Co'athon  was  borne  to  the  guillotine.  July  2-8, 
1794,  together  with  Saint  Just  and  Robespierre. 
Consult:  3\I&ge,  Correspondance  dc  Couthon 
(Paris,  1872)  ;  Aulard,  Les  oraieurs  de  la  legis- 
lative et  de  la  convention  (Paris,  1885-86)  ; 
Morse-Stephens,  The  French  Revolution  (New 
York,  1891). 


COUTRAS,  koH'tra'.  A  town  in  the  Dep;irt- 
mcnl  of  Cironde,  France,  on  t'le  left  bank  of  the 
Dronnc,  20  miles  northeast  of  Bordeaux.  Cou- 
tras  has  a  trade  in  flour,  and  the  district  pro- 
duces red  wine.  The  place  is  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  bloody  victory  gained  here  in  1587 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  Cath- 
olic League.  In  this  battle  the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
commander  of  the  Leaguers,  was  slain,  as  well 
as  manv  other  great  noblemen  on  the  .same  side. 
Population,  in  1891,  4231;    in  1901,  4002. 

COUTTS,  koots.    See  Bukdett-Coutts. 

COUTURE,  koo'tur',  Thomas  (1815-79).  A 
French  painter,  born  at  Senlis,  December  21. 
1815.  He  studied  under  Gros,  and  after  that 
master's  death  under  Delaroche,  without  being  a 
follower  of  either.  In  1837  he  obtained  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  in  1845  his  picture  "The  Thirst 
for  Gold"  brought  him  a  wide  reputation.  His 
"Romans  of  the  Decadence"  obtained  a  first- 
class  medal,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  "Falconer"  (1855) 
and  "Damocles"  (1872).  Under  Napoleon  111. 
he  became  Court  painter,  but  he  was  not  enough 
of  a  courtier  to  please  the  Emperor,  and  re- 
signed his  position.  In  1809  he  retired  to  his 
estate,  Villiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  March  27,  1879.  He  was  neglected  in  France, 
but  his  pictures  were  purchased  by  foreigners, 
especially  by  Americans.  During  his  last  period 
he  painted  many  portraits,  of  which  there  are 
frequent  examples  in  the  museums  of  southern 
France.  His  art  grew  more  symbolical  with  ad- 
vancing life.  Many  of  his  works,  particularl}-  his 
sketches,  are  preserved  in  the  Barbedienne  col- 
lection in  Paris.  Consult:  Healey,  "Couture^"  in 
Van  Dyke's  Modern  French  Masters  (New  York, 
1896)  ;'  Claretie,  Pcintres  et  sculpteurs  contem- 
jiorains  (Paris,  1873). 

COUVADE,  kiJo'vad'  (Fr.,  a  brooding,  from 
couvrr,  to  hatch,  from  Lat.  cuhare,  to  lie  down). 
A  custom  of  certain  primitive  peoples  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  father  of  a  new-born  babe 
adopts  the  role  of  invalid  while  the  mother  goes 
about  her  ordinary  occupations.  The  custom  was 
well  de\eloped  on  both  hemispheres.  On  the  au- 
thoritv  of  Strabo  and  later  writers  it  was  ascribed 
to  the'  Basques  of  Europ.e.  a  theory  which  has  been 
much  discussed;  T>'lor  regarded  it  as  a  survival 
of  a  supposed  matriarchate  into  patriarchal 
society ;  while  Ripley  is  skeptical  as  to  the  i)res- 
ent  existence  of  the  custom  among  the  Basques. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  Asia  and  in  North 
America ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  in 
South  America  by  Rodway  (In  the  Guiana  For- 
est, 1895).  The  custom  would  appear  to  mark 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  human  prog- 
ress, i.e.  the  transition  from  maternal  organiza- 
tion to  paternal  organization.  Recent  researches 
tend  to  show  that  in  all  primitive  society  kinship 
is  traced  in  the  maternal  line,  because  pater- 
nity is  not  recognized;  that  in  this  stage  of 
civilization  the  tribal  government  is  avuncu- 
lar or  adelphiarchal  rather  than  matriarchal; 
and  that  the  recognition  of  paternity  first  pre- 
pares the  way  for  tracing  paternal  kinship  and 
its  responsibilities,  which  are  sometimes  exag- 
cerated  ceremonially  into  such  observances  as 
that  of  the  couvade.  Consult  further:  Ripley, 
The  Races  of  Europe  (1899)  :  ]\IcGee,  The  Seri 
Indians  (17th  Rep.  Bur.  .Vm.  Ethnology-)  :  Deni- 
ker.  The  Races  of  Man   (1900)  ;    Keane,  Ethnol- 
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ogy  (1896)  ;  Ploss,  Das  Weih  (1897)  ;  etc.  See 
Man.  Science  of. 

COUXIA,  koS'slie-a,  or  COTJXIO,  koo'she-6. 
A  South  American  monkey.     See  Saki. 

COVA'RIANTS.     See  Forms. 

COVE  (AS.  cofa,  chamber,  Icel.  kofi,  hut, 
MHG.  l-ohc.  Ger.  Kohen,  stall).  In  architecture, 
a  long  concave  surface  usually  connecting  two 
planes  at  right  angles,  as  in  coved  ceilings;  or 
the  surface  beneath  a  projecting  story  or  bal- 
cony. The  large  coves  of  Italian  and  French 
late  Kenaissance  palaces  were  often  elaborately 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  reliefs. 

COVENANT  (OF.  covenant,  Fr.  convenant. 
It.  eo»i;ejif)i(p,  from  Lat.  convenire,  to  agree, 
from  com-,  together  +  venire,  to  come).  A  term 
much  used  in  theology  in  close  connection  with 
the  ^ebre^^■  bcrith  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  diathel.c  of  the  New.  God  is  represented 
as  making  successively,  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  all  Israel,  covenants,  which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  covenant,  under  which  Israel 
is  adopted  as  God's  special  and  chosen  people, 
and  is  bound  to  Him  in  close  and  mutual  obliga- 
tions. The  covenants  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
all  substantially  'covenants  of  works.'  putting 
blessing  upon  the  basis  of  obedience;  the  one 
covenant  of  the  New  Testament,  which  replaces 
the  others,  conditions  blessing  upon  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  simple  idea  was  built  out 
and  systematized  into  the  Federal  Theology  dur- 
ing the  constructive  Protestant  period  (by  Coc- 
cejus,  1G03-C9),  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Westminster   Confession.      See   Federal  Tiieol- 

OOY. 

COVENANT.  In  English  law,  a  contract  by 
deed  or  specialty,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
validity  of  the  promise  does  not  depend  upon 
consideration  (q.v.)  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
contracts,  but  upon  the  formality  of  execution 
of  the  contract  by  sealing  and  delivery.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  covenants  distinguish- 
ing them  from  other  specialties  is  the  promise. 
Thus  a  bond  differs  from  a  covenant  only  in  that 
it  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
without  an  express  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  bond. 

The  term  covenant  is  also  used  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  indicate  the  promise  or  stipulation  con- 
tained in  a  specialty  or  deed  which  is  incidental 
to  its  main  purpose,  aSj  for  example,  the  cove- 
nants of  warranty  contained  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. Although  consideration  was  not  required  to 
render  a  covenant  valid  and  enforceable  at  law, 
courts  of  equity  deemed  the  seal  to  be  presump- 
tive evidence  of  consideration  only,  and  would 
not  compel  the  covenantor  to  perform  his  promise 
if  it  appeared  that  no  consideration  was  given 
for  it.  This  is  probably  the  effect  of  modern 
statutes,  providing  that  the  seal  on  sealed  instru- 
ments is  onlj'  presumptive  evidence  of  considera- 
tion. 

In  general,  covenants,  from  their  nature,  are 
required  to  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  by 
which  they  are  created,  but  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  they  are  implied  from  the  character 
of  the  instrument  itself,  as  for  example  the  cove- 
nants implied  in  a  lease   (q.v.). 

At  common  law,  the  form  of  action  used  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  was  also 
known  as  covenant.  Under  modern  codes  of  pro- 
cedure and  jiractice  acts,  the  action  of  covenant 


has  become  obsolete,  the  same  office  being  per- 
formed by  the  various  statutory  forms  of  con- 
tract action.  Covenants  contained  in  the  same 
instrument  are  said  to  be  mulual,  concurrent, 
or  dependent.  The  covenants  in  an  instrument 
are  said  to  be  nnitnal  when  ))erfnrniance  by  each 
of  the  parties  entering  into  tlie  I'ovenant  is  a 
condition  of  performance  by  the  oilier,  so  that  no 
action  for  breach  of  covenant  will  lie  unless  the 
[larty  suing  has  tendered  the  performance  of  his 
covenant  before  bringing  his  action.  An  inde- 
pendent covenant  is  one  which  must  be  performed 
liy  the  covenantor,  irrespective  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  coA'enantee's  covenant  in  the  same  in- 
strument. 

Real  corenants,  or  covenants  which  at  early 
eonunon  law  bound  the  covenantor's  heirs  to  the 
extent  to  \\hich  they  inherited  real  estate,  are 
now  of  slight  imjjortance,  since  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  may  be  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts.    See  Administration. 

Covenants  ivhich  run  ivitli  the  land  is  a  term 
that  embraces  a  special  class  of  real  covenants 
which  relate  to  the  use  of  real  estate  or  require 
the  covenantor  to  do  something  with  reference 
to  it.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  any  subsequent 
transferee  of  the  real  estate  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant,  and  ma.y  sue  upon  it, 
and  that,  in  certain  exceptional  instances,  when 
the  covenant  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  owner 
of  the  real  estate,  the  liability  to  perform  the 
covenant  passes  to  the  transferee  of  the  real 
estate.  This  is  anomalous.  See  Assignment; 
Easement. 

Covenants  for  title,  or  covenants  of  warranty, 
are  particular  forms  of  covenants  which  run 
with  the  land,  and  are  made  by  the  grantor  in  a 
deed  or  instrument  conveying  real  estate.  The 
usual  covenants  of  warranty  are:  "The 
-covenant  of  seisin  (i.e.  that  the  grantor  is 
seized  of  the  estate  which  he  undertakes  to 
convey)  ;  the  covenant  that  the  grantor  has  the 
right  to  conve.v;  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
(i.e.  that  the  grantor  will  not  interfere  with  the 
use  or  enjoyment  of  the  real  estate  by  his 
grantee) ;  the  covenant  for  further  assurance 
( i.e.  that  tlie  grantor  will  make  any  further 
necessary  conveyance  to  perfect  his  grantee's 
title)  ;  and  the  covenant  of  warranty,  which 
binds  the  covenantee  to  warrant  and  defend  the 
title  against  any  one  claiming  under  paramount 
title  or  interest  in  the  real  estate  conveyed. 

Formerly  the  effect  of  these  covenants  was  to 
require  the  covenantor  or  his  heirs  to  give  the 
grantee  other  lands  in  case  the  title  proved  to 
be  defective.  In  modem  practice  the  effect  of 
breach  of  any  covenant  for  title  is  to  entitle  the 
covenantee  or  his  grantee  to  recover  damages. 
Covenants  for  title,  howe\er,  are  not  deemed  to 
be  broken  until  the  gi'antee  is  actually  disturbed 
in  his  possession.  An  important  effect  of  cove- 
nants for  title  is  to  estop  the  grantor,  and  all 
claiming  under  or  through  him,  from  claiming 
;iny  interest  in  the  title  which  he  has  warranted, 
thus  conferring  upon  his  grantee  a  title  by  estop- 
pel, as  it  is  said.     See  Estoppel;  Warranty. 

Covenants  to  stand  sei.<:ed,  formerly  of  great 
importance,  were  covenants  by  the  owner  of  real 
estate  to  hold  it  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust  for,  a 
relative.  This  covenant  is  of  little  importance 
in  modern  law.     See  Uses  ;  Trust. 

The  terms  'affirmative.'  'negative,'  'joint,'  and 
'several'  are  applied  to  covenants,  but  are  with- 
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out  peculiar  si<jnificance  in  this  connection.  Con- 
sult: Sims,  Treati.ie  on  Covenants  (Chicago, 
iOOl)  ;  Rawle,  Trcalifie  on  the  Laic  of  Covenants 
{or  Title  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1887).  See  Bond; 
Contract;  Specialty:  Restraint  of  Tr.\de; 
etc.;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COVENANTERS.  See  Covenants,  The; 
and  Presi'.ytekiani.sm. 

COVENANTS,  The.  A  term  by  which  the 
Scottish  iipo|ile  denoted  association  of  'bands' 
under  oath  to  support  each  other  in  times  of 
dan^jer,  or  to  maintain  some  principle.  Tlie  most 
famous  ones  are  the  Xatiunal  Corenunt  of  1038, 
and  the  Solemn  League  and  Core)iant  of  1043, 
which  are  often  referred  to  simply  as  the  Cove- 
nant, though  they  should  be  clearly  distinguished. 
The  Xational  Covenant  was  an  agreement  signed 
by  all  classes  in  Scotland  to  resist  by  force  the 
introduction  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  of  a 
modified  form  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a  new  body  of  canons  increasing  the 
nominal  power  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  The 
nobles  disliked  tlie  increased  power  of  the  bishops 
because  tliey  were  l)eginning  to  look  upon  them 
as  rivals,  and  because  they  feared  that  Charles 
would  proceed  to  a  recovery  of  the  Cluirch  lands : 
while  the  commons  disliked  the  Prayer  Book,  not 
only  because  it  was  English,  but  also  because 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  popish  innovation.  The 
Covenant  w'as  based  upon  a  previous  one  of  1580, 
■whose  object  was  to  maintain  tlie  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian Church  against  a  Catholic  conspiracy, 
Ijut  it  added  numerous  citations  of  Parliamentary 
acts  bearing  upon  the  svibjeet  of  religion,  and  a 
mutual  oath  "to  labor  b_v  all  means  lawful  to  re- 
cover the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  as  it 
was  established  and  professed  before  the  afore- 
said innovations."  It  became  the  basis  of  the 
Scotch  resistance  to  the  King,  which  culminated 
in  the  two  Bishops'  wars  and  the  tenuination  of 
Charles's  arbitraiy  rule. 

The  Solemn  Leagtie  and  Covenant  was  an  agree- 
ment belween  the  Englisli  and  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments by  which  the  Scotch  came  with  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  Parliament  in 
the  war  against  Charles  I.,  on  condition  that 
Presbyterianism  should  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  Parliament  accepted 
the  condition  somewhat  unwillingly,  but  in 
view  of  the  Royalist  successes  in  1043,  Scotcli 
aid  seemed  indispensable.  The  Covenant  was 
generally  sigiied  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  It 
was  imposed  by  ordinance  upon  all  persons  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  upon  membei's  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  upon  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
New  Jlodel,  although  the  ordinances  could  not 
be  strictly  enforced.  It  was  not  only  the  bond 
of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  war,  but  was  used  as  attest  against  the 
rising  Independents,  and.  as  such,  encountered 
lively  opposition.  Tlie  signers  took  oath  to  labor 
for  "the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  .  .  .  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,"  and 
to  endeavor  "to  brinir  the  churchps  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church  govcrninent,  direction  for  worship,  and 


catechising."  Both  covenants  were  abolished  at 
the  Restoration,  and  their  adherents  severely 
persecuted.  They  are  printed  in  Gardiner,  Con- 
stitutional Doeunients  of  the  Puritan  Revolution 
(London,  1807).  Consult,  also:  Gardiner.  IHs- 
lory  of  England  (London,  1883-84)  ;  and  id., 
(Ireat  Civil' War,  vol.  i.  (London,  1880).  See 
Presbyterianism, 

CO  VENT  (kuv'ent)  GABDEN  (properly 
Convent  (Inrdeu,  from  having  been  originally  the 
garden  of  Westminster  Abbey),  A  s(|uare  in 
London,  celebrated  for  its  history  and  for  its 
great  market  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  (lowers. 
As  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  Westminster  monks 
it  was  a  walled  inclosure,  which  extended  from 
the  Strand  to  Longacre.  It  came,  as  a  Crown 
gift,  into  the  possession  of  the  Bedford  family  in 
1552.  Tlie  square  was  laid  out  by  Inigo  .Tones 
in  1032,  and  the  ancient  garden  was  perpetuated 
by  the  continued  sale  of  vegetables,  (See  Covent 
G.VRDEN  Market.)  In  tlie  seventeenth  centuiy 
the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden  was  a  very 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  frequent 
allusions  are  made  to  the  place  in  plays  of 
Charles  II. 's  time.  It  has  artistic  associations 
of  JIarvell,  Drj'den,  Fielding,  Steele,  Otway, 
Foote,  Garrick,  Hogarth,  De  Quincey,  Charles 
and  JIary  Lamb,  Turner,  and  other  celebrities. 

COVENT  GARBEN  JOURNAL.  A  short- 
lived bi-weekly  periodical  first  issued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1752,  by  Henry  Fielding,  under  the  name 
of  "Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight  of  the 
Censor  of  Great  Britain.'  It  soon  involved 
Fielding  in  literary  quarrels. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.  A  great 
London  vegetable,  fruit,  and  llower  market,  es- 
tablished in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  small  gardeners  from  the  suburbs. 
In  1829  the  rough  sheds  were  succeeded  by  a  mar- 
ket house,  covering  about  three  acres  of  ground, 
from  designs  by  j\Ir.  Fowler.  In  1859  a  flower- 
market,  covered  with  glass,  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Opera  House. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  A  famous 
London  theatre  on  Bow  Street,  the  home  of 
grand  o])era.  It  was  built  in  1731  by  the  harle- 
quin Rich,  under  a  patent  from  Charles  II,  to 
Sir  William  Davenant,  1602,  It  has  been  several 
times  rebuilt.  It  was  burned  in  1808,  and  rebuilt 
in  1809  at  great  cost.  The  increased  prices  of 
admission,  intended  to  defray  part  of  the  ex- 
penses, gave  rise  to  the  Old  Price  Riots.  In  1847 
it  was  called  the  Rojal  Italian  Ojjera  House.  On 
March  4.  1850,  it  was  burned  again,  and  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1858. 

COVENTRY,  kuv'en-trl  (OE.  Coventre,  AS. 
cofatreo,  cove-tree,  from  cofa,  cove  -+-  treo,  tree, 
or  tree  of  Cofa ;  popularly  etymologized  as  Con- 
vent Town,  from  tlie  convent  established  there  by 
Leofric).  A  manufacturing  city.  Parliamentary 
and  nuniicipal  liorough  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Shcrbourne,  IS^^;  miles  east-south- 
east of  Birmingham  (Map:  England,  E  4).  It 
stands  on  ii  gentle  eminence  in  a  valley,  with  a 
ridge  of  hills  on  the  south,  and  contains  many 
old  houses  with  timbered  fronts  projecting  into 
narrow  streets,  and  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  modern  part  of  Coven- 
try, however,  is  well,  though  not  regularly,  built. 
Its  most  interesting  public  buildings  arc  Ihe  three 
churches  composing  the  'three  tall  spires'  of 
Coventry;  Saint  Michael's,  built  of  red  sandstone 
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in  the  Perpendicular  style,  about  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  parish  cliurch  iu 
England;  Trinity  Church,  another  Perpendicular 
structure,  has  a  spire  over  230  feet  high :  the 
third  of  the  spires  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars' 
church.  Saint  Mary's  Guildhall,  built  in  1450,  for 
the  united  guilds,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ornamentar  architecture  in  England.  Its  great 
hall  has  a  finely  carved  oaken  roof  and  stained 
glass  window,  and  is  hung  with  ancient  tapes- 
tries. The  rapid  industrial  growth  of  Coventry 
is  responsible  for  the  recent  extension  of  its 
boundaries  and  the  widening  of  many  of  the  old 
streets.  The  municipality  owns  its  water-supply, 
on  which  it  nets  a  substantial  annual  profit.  It 
also  supplies  gas  and  electricity,  and  maintains 
public  baths,  libraries,  a  technical  institute, 
markets,  crematory,  and  cemeteries.  The  city 
has  an  excellent  modern  sewerage  system,  with 
which  is  connected  a  sewage  farm.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  ribbons,  watches,  fringes,  etc., 
and  especially  bicycles  and  tricycles,  which  are 
said  to  have  been' first  made  here.  Coventry  is 
in  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  town  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Population,  in  1891,  58.500;  in  1901,  69.900. 

History.  Coventry  is  a  very  ancient  place.  In 
1044  Earl  Leofric  and  his  wife.  Lady  Godiva. 
founded  here  a  magnificent  Benedictine  monas- 
tery. For  many  years  the  traditional  deed  of 
Godiva  (q.v. )  was  celebrated  by  a  procession.  In 
1344  the  tovm  was  incorporated.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  religious  mysteries  or  plays  were  often 
acted  here  by  the  members  of  the  various  guilds 
before  kings!  Henry  VIII.  demolished  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  Coventry,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient walls  which  formerly  surrounded  it.  Here 
occurred  the  famous  meeting  for  the  intended 
trial  by  battle  between  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Hereford,  immortalized  in  Shakespeare's  Richard 
IT.  Two  memorable  Parliaments  were  held  in 
the  monastery  of  Coventry  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  one  contained  no  lawyers,  while  the 
other  passed  many  attainders  against  the  Duke  of 
York.  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  cenltiries  Coventry  was  famous  for 
woolens,  broadcloths,  caps,  and  blue  thread  bon- 
nets. Consult :  Fretton.  "Antiquarian  Losses  in 
Coventry,"  in  Arch(rotor)ical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi. 

(London,    1880)  ;    Dormer,   History   of   Coventry 

(Kew  York,  1898). 

COVENTRY.  A  town  in  Kent  County.  R.  L, 
13  miles  southwest  of  Providence:  on  the  Paw- 
ttrxet  River,  and  on  the  Xew  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  (^lap:  Rhode  Island, 
B  3).  The  main  industries  are  agriculture 
and  the  mantifacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  government  is  administered  by  tovm 
meetings.  Coventry,  taken  from  Warwick,  and 
incorporated  in  1741,  was  the  home  of  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene  (q.v.)  after  1770.  Population. 
in  1890,  5068;  in  1900,  5279. 

COVENTRY  PLAYS.  A  set  of  forty-two 
plays,  combining  the  'Morality'  and  the  'IMystery,' 
acted  during  the  sixteenth  centurv  at  Coventiy 
or  thereabouts  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  and  proba- 
bly written  by  the  clergy.  They  were  extremely 
popular  and  wndely  attended.  The  following  ref- 
erence is  made  to  them  by  the  elder  Heywood: 

"  Thys  devyll  and  I  wpre  of  olde  acquentaunce, 
For  oft  in  thp  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hatll  played  the  devyll  at  Coventry." 


For  further  information,  consult  Morley,  English 
Writers,  iv.    (London,  1887,  et  seq. ). 

COVERDALE,  Miles  (1488-15G8).  An  Eng- 
lish Bible  translator.  He  was  born  at  Coverdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  or- 
dained in  1.514  at  Norwich,  and  became  the  same 
year  an  Augustinian  at  Cambridge.  By  1526, 
liowever,  his  religious  opinions  had  so  far  changed 
that  he  left  his  convent  and  devoted  himself  ear- 
nestly to  the  work  of  tlie  Reformation.  Dressed 
like  a  secular  priest,  he  preaclied  against  confes- 
sion and  image- worship.  Shortly  after  that  he 
went  abroad.  In  1535  he  brought  out  his  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  'out  of  Douche  (German)  and 
Latyn  into  Englishe,'  with  a  dedication  by  him- 
self to  Henry  VIII.  This  was  the  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  printed  in  the  English 
language.  The  Psalms  of  this  translation  are 
those  still  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  vexed  question  as  to  the  printer  of  the 
volimie  has  been  settled,  probably,  by  recent  dis- 
coveries in  favor  of  Christopher  Froschouer,  the 
famous  Zurich  printer.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  Jacob  Van  Jleteren,  the  Antwerp  printer, 
employed  Coverdale  to  make  the  translation, 
which  was  done  in  Antwerp.  The  basis  was  the 
Zurich  Swiss-German  Bible  and  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  along  with  the  Vulgate.  It  was  re- 
printed in  London  in  1537,  with  the  royal  license. 
In  153S  Coverdale,  with  the  consent  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  with  the  permission  of  Francis 
I.,  went  to  Paris  to  superintend  another  English 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  his  reason  for  going  to 
Paris  being  that  paper  and  workmanship  were 
there  cheaper  and  better  than  in  England.  The 
Inquisition,  however,  notwithstanding  the  royal 
license  of  Francis,  interfered,  seized  the  whole 
impression,  consisting  of  2500  copies,  and  con- 
demned them  to  the  flames.  But  through  the 
cupidity  of  one  of  their  executive  officers,  who 
sold  a  considerable  number  of  the  heretical  books 
to  a  haberdasher  as  waste  paper,  some  copies 
were  saved  and  brought  to  London,  along  with 
the  presses,  t.\"pes,  etc.,  which  had  been  employed 
in  printing  them.  Several  of  the  workmen  also 
came  over  to  London :  and  Grafton  and  Wliit- 
church.  the  noted  printers  of  that  day,  were  thus 
enabled  to  bring  out  in  1539,  under  Coverdale's 
superintendence,  the  ''Great  Bible."  as  it  is  called 
on  accoimt  of  its  size.  Coverdale  also  in  1540 
edited  a  second  edition,  commonly  called  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  because  that  prelate  wrote  a  preface 
to  it.  From  1540  to  1548  Coverdale  was  on  the 
Continent.  He  married  in  the  former  jear.  On 
his  return  he  became  a  royal  chaplain,  and  in 
1551  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
zeal,  tmtil  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553,  when 
he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  a  year's  confine- 
ment, on  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  whose  interest  was  evoked  by  his  chap- 
lain, Coverdale's  brother-in-law,  and  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  leave  the  country.  Cover- 
dale  went  to  Denmark,  and  subsequently  to  West- 
phalia. Deux  Ponts,  and  Geneva.  In  1550,  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  certain  notions  concerning  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  imbibed  at  Geneva,  operated  against 
his  restoration  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  In  1564  he 
was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Saint  Magnus.  Lon- 
don, but,  owing  to  age  and  infirmities,  he  resigned 
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it  in  1566,  and  died  about  two  years  afterwards. 
He  was  buried  February  19,  1568.  (,'overdale 
was  the  autlior  of  several  tracts  designed  to  pro- 
mote tlie  Reformation,  and  made  various  transla- 
tions from  the  works  of  the  Continental  Itefoi'm- 
ers.  His  works  and  letters  were  published  with 
a  memoir,  by  tlie  Parker  Society  (Cambridge, 
1S44-46).  Consult,  also:  Memorials  of  Myles 
Corerdfilc  (London,  1838)  ;  F.  Fry,  The  Bible  by 
Coverdfile  (London,  1867). 

COVERED  WAY,  or  COVERT  WAY.  A 
term  used  in  fortification  to  describe  a  passage 
constructed  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  toward  the 
enemy.    See  Foktification. 

COVERLY,  kuv'er-li.  Sir  Rogek  de.  An  old 
English  dance,  so  called  from  the  tune  used  dur- 
ing its  performance.  Neither  the  author  of  the 
tune  nor  the  date  of  its  composition  is  known, but 
the  editor  of  the  Skene  jMS.  claims  the  tune  as 
Scotch,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  dated  1706, 
and  says  that  north  of  the  Tweed  it  is  known  as 
the  "JIautman  comes  on  llonday."  Tlie  tune  is 
variously  called  "Old  Roger  of  Coverly  for  ever- 
more, a  Lancashire  Hornpipe;"  "Roger  of  Cov- 
erly;" "Roger  a  Coverly,"  in  Gay's  opera  Polly; 
"Roger  de  Coverly,"  in  Robi)i  Hood;  and  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,"  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  A 
song,  "0  Brave  Roger  de  Coverly,"  is  contained 
in  I'ills  fo  I'uific  Alclrincholy.  The  dance  is  an 
old-fashioned  country-dance  .(or  contredanse), 
and  is  known  in  tlie  United  States  as  the  "Vir- 
ginia reel."  Addison  took  the  name  for  his  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  Spectator. 

CO  VERSED    (ko-versf)    SINE.      See  Trigo- 

>-OMETRY. 

COVERTURE  (OF.  coverture,  Fr.  couverture, 
covering,  from  JIL.  cooptura,  from  Lat.  cooperire, 
to  cover,  from  co-,  together  -f  operire,  to  cover, 
for  opverire,  Litli.  uzli-veriu,  I  shut).  L'nder 
the  common  law.  the  legal  condition  or  status  of 
a  married  woman.  By  that  law,  an  unmarried 
^•^•onlan,  whether  spinster  or  widow,  is  a  'com- 
plete juristic  person,'  having  the  same  standing 
before  the  law  as  a  man.  Upon  marrying,  how- 
ever, i.e.  coming  under  the  protection  of  a  man, 
her  legal  position  is  radically  altered,  and,  in 
many  respects,  completely  merged  in  that  of  her 
husband.  This  is  especially  true  of  her  property 
rights.  Her  goods  and  chattels  at  once  become 
his  property.  He  acquires  custody  of  her  claims 
against  others  (choses  in  action),  and  may  col- 
lect them  for  his  own  benefit.  Her  land  passes 
under  his  control,  and  he  acquires  a  joint  seisin 
\\ith  her  therein  and  may  take  the  rents  and 
profits  to  his  own  use  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
liecomes  liable  to  pay  her  debts,  those  contracted 
before  as  well  as  those  contracted  after  mar- 
riage, and  under  some  circumstances  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  her  torts  and  crimes.  The  modern 
legislation  which  has  almost  restored  to  the 
married  woman  her  lost  personality  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  titles  Husband  and  Wife  and 
Married  Woman.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  these  titles,  and  also  those  under 
CojritoN  Law. 

COVIELLE,  ko^-yel'.  In  Moli6re's  Le  bour- 
geois gentilhomme,  Cleonte's  valet,  whose  ^vit 
brings  about  the  marriage  of  ClSonte  and  Lu- 
cille. 

COVIELLO,  k6'vyel16.  The  clown  of  old 
Italian  popular  comedy. 


COVILHAO,  ko'vt'-lyouN'.  A  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira,  situated  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella  at  an 
altitude  of  2180  feet  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2).  It  is 
commanded  by  a  castle,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  cloth  manufacturing  in  Portugal. 
Population,   in   1890,    17,562;     in   1900,   15,527. 

CO'VILLE,  Freuekick  Vernon  (1867 — ).  An 
American  botanist,  born  at  Preston,  N.  Y.  He 
Deceived  liis  education  at  Cornell  University  and 
was  instructor  in  botan}'  there  from  1887  to 
1888.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  connected 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  .-\gricul- 
lure,  and  after  serving  five  years  as  assistant  in 
botany,  was  made  curator  of  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium.  In  1899  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. His  publications  include  a  monograph  on 
the  Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition 
(1893),  the  author  having  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  during  1890-91.  He  also  prepared  a 
number  of  valuable  reports. 

COVINGTON,  kuv'ing-ton.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Newton  County,  Ga.,  40  miles 
east-southeast  of  Atlanta  ;  on  the  Geoi'gia  and 
the  Central  of  Georgia  railroads  (Map:  Georgia, 
C  2 ) .  It  contains  a  female  college,  and  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  cotton-growing  and  dairy- 
ing region.  Population,  in  1890,  1823;  in  1900, 
2062. 

COVINGTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fountain  County,  Ind.,  70  miles  west  by  north  of 
Indianapolis;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
\A'abash,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  In- 
diana, B  2).  Population,  in  1890,  1891;  in 
1900,   2213. 

COVINGTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kenton  County,  Ky.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Licking  rivers,  opposite  Cincinnati,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb  (Jlap:  Ken- 
tucky. G  1).  It  is  entered  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Kentucky  Central,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroads,  and  electric  railroads 
also  connect  it  with  the  neighboring  towns.  Bridges 
to  Cincinnati  and  to  Newport,  Ky.,  add  to  the 
facilities  for  communication,,  the  great  suspen- 
sion bridge  to  the  former  city  being  a  noteworthy 
specimen  of  engineering.  (See  Cincinnati.) 
Covington  occupies  an  area  of  about  two  and  one- 
third  square  miles  on  a  beautiful  plain  partly 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  resembles  Cincinnati  in 
its  general  arrangement.  Of  a  total  street  mile- 
age of  about  45  miles,  more  than  three-fourths 
are  paved,  the  great  part  with  macadam  and 
asphalt.  The  city  has  many  handsome  private 
residences,  a  public  library,  city  hall,  and  a  Fed- 
eral building  noteworthy  as  a  specimen  of  mod- 
cm  Gothic;  and  among  charitable  institutions,  a 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  a  German  or- 
plian  asylum,  and  a  home  for  aged  men  and 
women.  Covington  is  a  prominent  (centre  of 
Roman  Catholic  influence,  the  cathedral,  a  type 
of  flamboyant  Gothic,  being  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  State.  Connected 
with  this  denomination  there  are  also  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  a  convent,  a  hospital  and  found- 
ling asylum,  and  Notre  Dame  Academy.  The 
facilities  for  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  by 
water,  placing  the  city  in  communication  with  a 
wide  territory  possessing  valuable  natural  ad- 
vantages,  have    contributed   to   the   commercial 
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importance  of  Covinfrton,  though  it  is  over- 
sliadovved  by  its  greater  neighbor.  Its  industrial 
interests  also  are  important,  and  include  exten- 
sive pork-packing  establishments,  rolling-mills, 
glass-factories,  distilleries,  tanneries,  tobacco- 
factories,  cotton-factory,  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar,  fvirniturc,  stoves,  tinware,  bricks,  tile, 
pottery,  rope,  cordage,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water- works,  built  in  18ti9  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $1,200,000,  the  entire  system  now  includ- 
ing some  45  miles  of  mains,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  drawn  from  the  Ohio 
River  at  a  distance  of  about  1.3  miles  above  the 
city.  Covington's  annual  budget  approximates 
$465,000,  the  main  items  of  expense  being  $90,- 
000  for  schools,  $85,000  for  interest  on  debt, 
$35,000  for  police  department,  $35,000  for  the 
lire  department,  $30,000  for  street  e.xpenditures, 
$30,000  for  the-  water-works,  and  $20,000  for 
charitable  institutions.  Settled  in  1812  and  laid 
out  three  years  later,  Covington  was  chartered 
as  a  eitv  in  1834.  Population,  in  1860,  16,471; 
in  1880,  29,720;  in  1890,  37,371;  in  1900, 
42,938. 

COVINGTON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  37  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis;  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
(Map:  Tennessee,  B  5).  It  is  the  shipping 
point  for  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  a  fer- 
tile region,  and  has  also  flour  and  saw  mills,  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  cotton-compress,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890,  1067 ;    in  1900,  2787. 

CO'VODE,  John  (1808-71).  An  American 
legislator,  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
He  worked  for  several  years  on  a  farm:  was 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith;  and  afterwards 
attained  considerable  wealth  as  a  woolen  manu- 
facturer. He  served  for  two  terms  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, first  as  an  Anti-Masonic  WTiig  and  then 
as  a  Republican,  from  1855  to  1863,  and  again 
from  1808  to  1870.  In  politics  he  was  prominent 
as  a  supporter  of  Lincoln  and  as  an  opponent  of 
Jolmson,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  con- 
nection as  chairman  with  the  special  Congres- 
sional committee  appointed  in  1860  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  brought  against  President 
Buchanan.     See   CovonE   In\-estigation. 

COVODE  INVESTIGATION.  An  investi- 
gation (1860)  In'  a  Congressional  committee  of 
five,  headed  by  Covode  of  Pennsylvania,  into  the 
charge  made  by  two  anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
that  the  Administration  had  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  corruptly  to  support  the  Lecompton 
Bill.  (See  Lecompton  Constitution.)  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  vigorously  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  detract  from  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  executive  office, 
but  his  protests  were  unheeded,  and  in  June  the 
committee  made  its  report,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority supporting  the  charge  and  the  Democratic 
minority  denouncing  it.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, was  considered  to  have  brought  forward 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  Buchanan's  favorit- 
ism and  his  questionable  use  of  patronage.  The 
report  was  printed  in  a  bulky  volume.  For  a 
defense  of  Buchanan,  consult  Curtis,  Life  of 
Buchanan   (New  York,  1883). 

COW.     See  Cattle:  Dairying. 

COWAGE,  COWHAGE,  or  COWITCH  ( from 
Hind.     Kaivanch,     Kodnch) .       Short,     slender. 


brittle  hairs,  which  grow  on  the  outside  of  the 
pods  of  jjlants  of  the  genus  Mucuna,  natives  of 
tlie  tropical  parts  of  America  and  Asia.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosie 
and  has  a  knotted,  two-valved  pod,  divided  by 
transverse  partitions.  The  species  are  twining 
plants,  slirubby  or  herbaceous,  witli  leaves  of 
three  leaflets.  That  which  yields  most  of  the 
cowage  brought  to  market  is  ilucuna  pruriens, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  with  racemes  of  fine 
purple  flowers,  which  have  a  disagreeable  allia- 
ceous smell,  and  pods  about  4  inches  long. 
Mucuna  urens,  the  ox-eye  bean  of  the  West 
Indies,  yields  cowage  of  similar  quality.  The 
hairs  readily  stick  in  the  skin,  and  cause  intol- 
erable itching.  Cowage  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine,  acting  mechanically  in  killing  and  ex- 
pelling worms,  particularly  the  species  of  Ascaris 
( q.v. ) .  That  it  docs  not  act  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  mucous  secretion.  It  is  generally  adminis- 
tered in  syrup  or  hone.y.  Before  the  pods  of 
cowage-plants  are  ripe,  they  are  used  as  a  veg- 
etable, like  kidne}'  beans,  and  are  very  palatable. 
Mucuna  utilis,  velvet  bean,  is  by  some  consid- 
ered specifically  the  same  as  ilucuna  pruriens, 
but  velvet-beau  pods  are  without  the  stinging 
hair  of  the  other.  Tlie  velvet  bean  has  lately 
attracted  much  attention  as  a  forage  crop.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States, 
having  about  the  same  value  as  the  better  vari- 
eties of  cow-peas.  As  a  green  manure  and 
mulch  crop  for  orchards  it  is  highly  considered. 

COW  BAY.  A  seaport  on  an  inlet  of  the 
same  name  in  the  northeast  of  Cape  Breton  Isle. 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  22  miles  east  of  Sydney 
(Map:  Nova  Scotia,  K  3).  A  Government 
breakwater  and  quay  1800  feet  long  protect  the 
inlet.  BitumiiTDUs-coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
vicinit}-.    Estimated  population,  in  1901,  3000. 

COWBIED.  A  small  North  American  black- 
bird (Moliilliriif!  atcr)  closely  related  to  the  red- 
wing, remarkable  for  its  parasitic  habits,  and 
frequenting  in  small  flocks  fields  where  cattle 
pasture,  often  alighting  upon  them  to  eat  para- 
sites, or  clustering  about  their  feet  to  snap  up 
(he  insects  disturbed  by  their  movements ;  to 
this  habit  it  owes  its  names,  cow-blackbird,  cow- 
pen-bird  or  bunting,  buffalo-bird.  etc.  This 
common  species  (see  Plate  of  Bi..\CKBiRD.s )  is 
about  8  inches  long :  the  adult  male  is  rich 
glossy  black,  with  greenish  reflections,  except  the 
head,  which  is  chocolate-brown :  the  female  and 
young  are  simply  brownish -gray,  paler  beneath. 
The  cowbird  is  found  throughout  the  Vnited 
States,  from  Texas  northAvavd  nearly  to  Hudson 
Bay.  In  the  north  it  is  migratory,  but  south  of 
the  Ohio  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  small  bands  frequenting  fields  and  pas- 
t\ircs,  where  its  principal  food  is  vegetable 
(mainly  seeds  of  weeds) .  with  insects  caught  upon 
the  ground  and  at)out  cattle.  There  are  usually 
several  more  males  than  females  in  each  band, 
for  these  birds  do  not  pair:  and  the  antics  and 
spluttering  and  guttural  squeaks  with  which  the 
males  try  to  attract  the  females  are  most  queer 
and  amusing.  In  the  autumn  they  gather  in 
large  flocks  and  associate  witli  other  lilackbirds. 
Two  other  species  are  found  in  the  southwestern 
Tnited  States,  a  third  and  fourth  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  (of  the  allied  genus  Callo- 
thrus),  and  several  in  various  parts  of  South 
America. 
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The  parasitism  of  the  cowbirds  is  their  most 
striking  characteristic,  their  behavior  resembling 
that  of  the  ICuropean  cuckoo.  None,  except  one, 
takes  a  mate,  or  makes  a  nest,  or  incubates  its 
eggs.  •  Instead  of  this,  when  the  breeding  season 
(May  and  June)  is  at  liand,  the  female  ready 
to  lay  an  egg  quietly  leaves  the  liock  and  stealth- 
ily seeks  the  home  of  some  bird,  from  which  the 
mother  is  temporarily  absent,  incubation  not  hav- 
ing begun.  There  she  deposits  her  egg  (see  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Eggs  of  Soxg-Birds)  ,  to  which  she 
pays  no  more  attention.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  nest  she  visits  has  already  its  full  supplj-  of 
eggs,  or  even  whether  it  already  contains  one  or 
several  eggs  of  her  own  species ;  she  will  some- 
times throw  out  eggs  of  the  owner  to  make 
room  for  her  own.  The  egg  of  the  eowbird  usu- 
ally hatches  in  less  time  than  do  the  eggs  of  the 
bird  on  which  it  is  imposed,  whereupon  the 
rightful  eggs, may  be  abandoned  or  thrown  out; 
or,  if  some  of  them  hatch,  the  young  are  speedily 
starved  or  smothered  or  elbowed  out  of  the  nest, 
while  the  foster-parents  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  greedy  stranger.  He  remains  in  the 
nest  until  it  is  reallj'  outgrown,  but  even  after 
he  has  left  it  he  is  cared  for,  for  a  time,  by  the 
birds  that  brought  him  up.  But  at  last,  when 
well  able  to  fly,  he  seeks  out  others  of  his  own 
kind,  and  the  birds  that  have  devoted  themselves 
to  him  so  assiduously  have  nothing  to  reward 
their  pains.  Over  100  species  of  birds  are  thus 
burdened  with  more  or  less  frequency;  but  some 
will  desert  the  nest  rather  than  incubate  the 
strange  eg^g;  others  build  a  second  story  on  the 
nest,  leaving  the  cowbird's  egg  to  perish  below, 
\\hile  they  raise  their  own  brood  in  the  super- 
structure. 

The  egg  of  the  eowbird  is  a  rather  blunt  oval, 
measuring,  on  the  average,  .84  by  .05  of  an 
inch,  and  is  white  or  grayish,  profusely  speckled 
with  browns,  the  general  effect  of  which  is. indis- 
tinct and  pale;  it  is  not  easily  mistaken  for 
r.ny  other  bird's  egg  of  its  size.  Several  species 
of  cowbirds  inhabit  Central  and  South  America, 
and  have  similar  habits,  except  in  one  instance, 
the  bay-winged  eowbird  {Moluihrus  badius)  of 
Argentina  and  Bolivia,  which  difTers  from  the 
ordinary  type  in  several  ways,  among  others  in 
having  a  low  and  pleasing  song,  which  it  delivers 
more  or  less  all  the  year  around.  It  does  not 
abandon  its  eggs  to  the  care  of  other  nurses,  but 
forms  conjugal  ties  and  occasionally  makes  a 
iiest  of  its  own ;  more  often,  however,  it  seizes 
upon  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  in  their  de- 
spoiled property  lays  its  eggs  and  rears  its  own 
young.  A  circumstantial  history  of  this  inter- 
esting group  and  a  discussion  of  bird-parasitism 
may  be  foinid  in  Sclater  and  Hudson.  Arrjentine 
Ontillwlogy  (London,  1888-89),  largely  re- 
printed by  Bendire,  in  "The  Cowbirds."  in  Re- 
port  of  the  Xntiorwl  Museum  for  1S03  (illus- 
trated. Washington,   189.5). 

COWBOYS.  (1 )  The  name  applied  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  robbers,  usually  of  cattle, 
sometimes  of  other  property,  who  infested  the 
roads  east  of  the  Hudson  River  between  the 
British  and  American  lines.  They  professed  to 
be  Tories.  A  similar  band,  professing  to  be 
Whigs,  called  'Skinners.'  plundered  wayfarers  at 
the  same  period  and  in  the  same  places.  See 
Cooper's  romance  Tlir  f^p}i. 

(2)    The   name   given   to   the   mounted  herds- 
men hired  bv  the  o^vners  of  large  herds  of  cat- 


tle to  look  after  their  stock.  In  the  great 
herding  districts  of  the  We.st,  where  cattle  roam 
over  vast  areas  without  fences  or  roads,  and  with 
only  scattered  and  irregular  places  for  water  and 
shelter,  the  cowboys  occupy  an  important  place. 
It  is  their  business  to  keep  the  cattle  together,  to 
guide  them  to  pasture,  to  prevent  their  being 
mixed  with  other  droves,  to  protect  them  from 
Indian  and  other  thieves,  to  brand  them  at  the 
proper  seasons,  and  to  drive  them  to  market 
when  they  are  ready  for  slaughter. 

COW'ELL,  Edward  Byles  (I826-I903).  An 
English  Sanskrit  scholar.  Born  at  Ipswich,  he 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  Calcutta  in 
lS.T(i.  where  he  was  professor  of  history  in  the 
Presidency  College,  and  later  principal  of  the 
Sanskrit  College.  In  1867  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  Sanskrit  in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge. 
His  contributions  to  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
India  were  made  not  only  through  his  writings, 
but  also  through  the  inspiration  he  gave  to  his 
pupils,  whose  numbers  were  large.  His  associa- 
tion witJi  Edward  FitzGerald  of  Omar  Khayyam 
fame  is  of  interest  in  English  literary  history. 
Among  Cowell's  more  important  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Tlie  Prakrit  Orainniar  of  Vaninici 
(2d  ed.  ISliS)  ;  Tlie  Black  Yajiir  Vedu.  books  i., 
ii.,  in  collaboration  with  Roer  ( lS;5(i-(i4)  :  the 
KnsumanjaH  (1804):  The  Rindu  Law  (1871); 
The  Hindu  Digest  (1S73):  The  Aphorisms  of 
Sniidili/a,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  (1878); 
The  Sarva-darsana-Samgrdlia,  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  conjointly  with  Gough  |1882): 
Tlie  Buddha-Carita  of  Asvaghosa,  in  Sanskrit 
and  English   (1892-94). 

COWEN",  kou'cn,  Frederic  Hymen  ( 18.52 — ) . 
An  English  musician,  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
His  parents  took  him  to  London  when  four  years 
old,  and  while  still  a  child  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Benedict  and  Goss  in  that  city.  In  1865  he  went 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  Hauptmaim, 
iloscheles.  Reinecke,  Richter.  and  Plaidy.  In 
1882  he  became  director  of  the  Edinburgh  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  and  in  1887  succeeded  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  as  conductor  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic. He  was  musical  director  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Centennial  Exhibition  (1888-89).  and  in 
1890  was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic and  of  the  Manchester  Concerts.  His 
compositions  include  many  songs,  instrumental 
pieces,  six  svmphonies.  the  operas  Pauline 
(1870),  Thorgrim  (1890),  Signa  (1893),  and 
Harnld,  or  the  Norman  Conquest  (1895).  two 
oratorios,  The  Deluge  (1878),  and  Ruth  (1887), 
and  a  number  of  cantat,is,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  The  Corsair   (1870). 

COWES,  kouz.  A  seaport  and  watering-place 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ( jlap : 
England.  E  6).  It  consists  of  East  and  West 
Cowes.  l.ving  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Medina. 
West  Cowes  is  the  more  important  of  the  two 
divisions,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  whose  club  has  been  located 
since  1856  in  an  old  castle  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
Over  two  thousand  of  the  pick  of  English  sailors 
are  employed  as  crews  of  the  numerous  yachts 
of  the  members.  Several  regattas  are  held  an- 
nually, the  principal  in  August,  attracting  crowds 
of  visitors.  Near  East  Cowes  are  several  fine 
country'  seats.  Whippingham  Church,  and  Os- 
borne House,  the  former  royal  seaside  residence 
of    Queen    Victoria,    now,    with    its    grounds,    a 
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public  memorial  and  park,  donated  to  the  nation 
by  Kdward  \'ll.  Cowps  is  famous  for  its  vacht- 
b'uilding  yards,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  as 
the  port '  of  the  island.  Population,  in  1891, 
11.000:   in   1001,  9000. 

COWFISH  (so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
head).  (1)  A  trunkfish  {Ostraciiim  quadri- 
come)  of  the  tropical  Atlantic,  varicolored  in 
brifiht  hues,  and  also  called  cuckold.  (See  Cow- 
Pilot  and  Plate  of  Plectogn.\th  Fishe.s.)  (2) 
A  srauipus.     (3)  A  cow-shark   (q.v.). 

COWGATE,  The.  A  well-known  street  in 
;he  Old  Town,  Edinburgh,  It  was  once  a  fash- 
ionable place  of  residence,  but  is  now  given  over 
to  the   poorer  classes, 

COWHAGE.     See  Cowage, 

COWHEEN,  The  local  name  in  eastern  Can- 
ad.i  of  the  long-tailed  duck  (CJangula  hyemalis) , 
or  old-squaw    (q.v.), 

COWITCH.      See    Cowage, 

COWL  (AS,  cSle,  ciihlc,  cugle,  Icel,  kufl,  OHG. 
cii(jclCi,  Ger,  Kugel,  Eogel,  OF,  coule.  It.  cucuUa, 
corolla,  from  Lat.  cucuUus.  cap).  A  hood  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  loose  cloak  and  worn  on  the 
head".  It  was  common  in  England  in  the  Jliddle 
Ages,  but  has  come  to  be  used  chiefly  by  monks 
or  members  of  some  religious  order,  such  as  the 
Benedictines  and  Franciscans.  See  Costume, 
Ecclesiastical, 

COWLES,  kolz.  William  Lyman  (18.56—), 
An  American  scholar  and  educator,  born  at  Bel- 
chertown,  ISIass,  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1878,  was  instructor  in  Latin  there  from  1880 
to  1883,  in  1883-84  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Gijttingen,  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1884 
became  associate-professor  of  Latin  at  Amherst, 
In  1894  he  was  appointed  to  a  full  professorship. 
From  1880  to  1804  he  was  lecturer  in  Latin 
literature  at  Smith  College,  where  he  was  also 
acting  professor  of  Latin  in  1899-1000,  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  and  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  classical  arehfeology 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula.  His  publications  include,  besides 
many  articles  for  periodicals,  an  excellent  anno- 
tated edition  of  tlie  Arlelphw  of  Terence  (1896:  in 
Peck  and  Pease's  Students'  Series  of  Latin  Clas- 
sics), and  Selections  from  Catullus  (1900:  with 
notes ) . 

COWLEY,  kou'li,  Abraham  (1618-67),  An 
English  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  According  to 
his  own  statement,  he  received  his  poetical  in- 
spiration from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a  copy  of 
which  lay  in  his  mother's  parlor,  A  volvmie  of 
poems,  entitled  Poetical  Blossoms,  was  published 
b}'  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  one  of  the  pieces 
contained  therein  was  written  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  old.  At  Cambridge  he  obtained  dis- 
tinction for  the  elegance  of  his  translations:  and 
while  there  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Davideis,  an  epic  in  four  books  on  the  life  of 
David — a  work  which  he  never  completed.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Court  party,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, was  ejected  from  his  college  in  1643, 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1646 
he  followed  the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years;  and  on  his  return  to  England, 


being  under  suspicion,  he  was  seized  and  bound 
in  heavy  securities  for  his  future  behavior.  In 
the  same  year  (1056)  he  jmblished  an  important 
collection  of  his  poems,  including  his  elegies  on 
Harvey  and  Crashaw,  Pindaric  odes,  7  lir  Mis- 
tress, and  the  Davideis.  He  now  studied  medi- 
cine, receiving  his  degree  the  following  year. 
After  the  Restoration  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Queen's  lands  at  Cliertsey,  in  Surrey,  whither  he 
retired  in  1605.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Cowley  be- 
longs to  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  the  'metaphysi- 
cal' school  of  poets.  He  abounds  in  subtleties  of 
thought  and  expression,  enjoyed  in  his  own  day, 
but  long  since  out  of  fashion.  To  us  his  fanciful 
love  poems,  displaying  no  emotion,  seem  very 
strange.  Of  his  longer  poems,  the  elegies  cited 
above  are  the  best.  His  most  natural  verse  is 
scattered  through  his  essays,  wliicli  are  graceful 
and  beautiful.  Consult:  .Johnson's  fssay  in  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  and  Complete  Works,  ed.  Grosart 
(Blackburn,   1880-81), 

COWLEY,  H.\XNAit  (1743-1809),  An  Eng- 
lisli  poet  and  playwright.  She  was  born  at  Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire,  where  her  father,  Philip  Park- 
house,  was  a  bookseller.  It  was  not  until  several 
years  after  her  marriage  to  ^Ir.  Cowley,  a  captain 
in  the  East  Indian  service,  that  she  began  to 
w-rite  plays.  Her  first  production.  The  Runaicags, 
she  wrote  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Garrick  at  the  Drury  Lane  (May  10, 
1779),  and  was  instantly  successful.  Her  other 
comedies  include:  Who's  the  Diipef  (Drury  Lane. 
1779)  ;  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  which  is  still 
popular  (Covent  Garden,  1780)  ;  Which  Is  the 
Manf  (Covent  Garden,  1782)  :  and  More  Ways 
than  One   (Covent  Garden,  1783), 

COWLEY,  Hexrt  Richard  Charles  Welles- 
ley,  first  Earl  (1804-84).  An  English  diploma- 
tist. He  was  an  attache  at  Vienna  in  1824,  and 
was  afterwards  successively  promoted  to  be  secre- 
tary to  the  legation  at  Stuttgart,  and  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  He  then  acted  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland  ( 1848),  and  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1851,  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  the  Jlarquis  of  Nor- 
nianby  as  ambassador  at  Paris,  In  this  position 
he  displayed  eminent  qualifications;  and  he  held 
the  appointment,  whether  his  party  was  in  or  out 
of  office,  till  1867,  when  he  resigned,  W^ith  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  he  represented  Great  Britain 
at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  He  was  created 
Viscount  Dangan  and  Earl  Cowley  in  1857, 

COW-PABSNIP  (Eeraclevm) .  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natviral  order  Umbelliferae,  One 
species,  Heracleum  spondylium,  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  the  common  cow-parsnip,  or  hog- 
weed,  called  kiesh  in  Scotland :  a  common  and 
rank  weed,  with  coarsely  hairy  leaves,  and  stem 
about  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  is  gathered  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  fattening  hogs,  and 
is  said  to  afford  wholesome  food  for  cattle.  Some 
Siberian  species  are  much  larger,  and  have  been 
reconuuended  for  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  herbage  which  they  yield  very 
early  in  the  season,  particularly  Heracleum 
panaces,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  whose  root  leaves  are  three  to  five  feet 
long.  Heracleum  lanatum.  a  tall,  stout,  woolly 
jierennial  with  grooved  stems,  and  large  com- 
pound leaves,  is  known  as  cow-parsnip  in  the 
L'nited   States   and   Canada,  being  quite   widely 
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distributed.  In  Alaska  the  leafstalks  are  peeled 
and  eaten.  It  is  there  sometimes  ealled  wild 
celery.  The  stalks  when  drying  exude  a  sweet 
substance,  and  they  are  said  to  be  fermented  and 
a,  Iiq\ior  distilled  from  them  in  Siberia. 

COWPEA  (Mt/iia  catjang).  A  leguminous 
plant  indigenous  to  southeastern  Asia,  the  Malay 
.\rohipelago,  and  parts  of  Central  Africa.  Its 
culture  for  human  food  and  as  a  forage  plant  has 
spread  to  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries. It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  present  it 
is  a  very  common  forage  crop  in  the  South,  and 
is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  plant  is  really  a  bean,  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  garden  beans,  such  as  the 
lima,  the  haricot,  and  others.  The  tendency  of 
the  cowpea  to  vary  in  habit  of  growth,  color  of 
leaf,  stem,  and  pod,  and  in  the  shape  and  color 
of  the  seed  gives  rise  to  numerous  varieties.  (For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Legumes.)  In  the 
southern  United  States  it  grows  as  a  vine  with  a 
rather  long  period  of  growth,  but  when  grown  in 
the  Northern  States  it  becomes  a  bush  form  and 
shortens  its  growing  period.  In  addition  to 
being  a  very  impoi-tant  forage  plant,  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  soil  renovator,  having  the 
power  of  gathering  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
in  common  with  the  clovers   (q.v. ). 

Food  and  Feeding  ]'alue. — The  green  fodder 
has  the  following  average  percentage  composition : 
Water,  83.6;  protein.  2.4;  fat,  0.4;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  7.1;  crude  fibre,  4.8:  and  ash,  1.7;  the 
cowpea  hay  the  following:  Water,  10.7;  protein, 
16.0;  fat,  2.9;  nitrogen-fi'ee  extract,  42.2;  crude 
fibre,  20.1,  and  ash,  7.5.  The  silage  resembles 
the  green  crop  in  composition,  containing  some 
80  per  cent,  of  water.  .3  per  cent,  of  protein,  and 
8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  in  addition  to 
small  amounts  of  the  other  constituents.  Young 
pigs  thrive  on  the  cowpea  forage  and  well-filled 
pods,  and  it  is  a  custom  to  turn  them  into  the 
fields  planted  for  green  manuring,  about  the  time 
the  first  pods  are  ripening.  An  acre  will  pasture 
fifteen  or  twenty  pigs  for  several  weeks.  The 
manure  more  than  compensates  for  the  vines 
eaten.  Turkeys  and  chickens  eat  the  ripe  peas 
and  do  well  on  them.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  sometimes  pastured  on  cowpea,  but  the  safest 
and  most  economical  method  is  to  cut  or  pull  the 
vines  and  feed  them  partially  wilted.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  liable  to  bloat  if  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  too  ravenously  of  cowpea  vines,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  succulent  crops.  Cowpea  hay 
compares  favorably  with  other  leguminous  hays 
in  digestibility;  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry 
matter.  65  per  cent,  of  the  protein,  71  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  42  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  fibre  being  digested  on  an  average.  Like 
other  leguminous  seeds,  the  cowpea  seed  is  rich  in 
protein.  It  contains  on  an  average:  Water,  14.8; 
protein,  20.8;  fat.  1.4;  nitrogen-free  extract, 
55.7;  crude  fibre,  4.1 ;  and  ash,  3.2  per  cent.  Cow- 
peas,  whole  or  giound,  are  sometimes  fed  to 
farm  animals,  but  it  is  usual  to  harvest  only 
enough  for  seed.  As  a  food  for  man,  cowpeas  are 
much  relished.  In  season,  they  are  often  gathered 
before  the  pods  begin  to  change  color  and  before 
they  become  dry.  The  shelled  peas  are  then 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  shell-beans  or  garden 
peas.  For  winter  use  the  dry  cowpeas  are  cooked 
like  other  dry  beans,  and  have  a  very  agreeable 
flavor.  The  plant  is  injured  by  a  weevil  {Bruchis 
Vol.  v.— 31. 


clunensis) ,  to  be  recognized  by  two  elevated, 
ivory-like  lobes  on  the  thorax;  and  by  the  Sep- 
lemlier  brood  of  the  boll- worm  (q.v.). 

COWPEN.  A  town  in  Northumberland, 
England,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Blyth  Estu- 
ary, (iVj  miles  east-southeast  of  Morpeth  (Map: 
England,  El).  The  to«Ti  owns  its  markets  and 
water-works.  Its  industries  are  connected  with 
collieries  and  domestic  manufactures.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  13,000;  in  1901,  17,800. 

COWPENS.  A  town  in  S])artanburg  County, 
S.  C,  noted  chielly  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  there  on  Jan'uary  17,  1781,  between  1100 
British  under  Colonel  Tarleton  and  1000  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Morgan.  This  engagement, 
sometimes  called  the  'Bennington  of  the  South,' 
for  its  decisiveness,  was  won  for  the  Americans, 
jjartly  by  the  rashness  of  the  impetuous  Tarleton, 
but  especially  by  the  daring  position  assumed  by 
the  American  commander  and  the  tactical  skill 
he  displayed  in  defending  it.  Losses — British,  800 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured;  American,  12 
killed,  60  wounded. 

COWPER,  koo'ppr  or  kou'per,  Francis 
Thom.\s  I)E  Geey,  Earl  (1834 — ).  An  English 
statesman.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  title  in 
1856.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1880  to  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Spencer,  and  proved  a  most  able  adminis- 
trator during  the  critical  period  of  the  Land 
League,  llis  antagonism  to  the  Home  Rule  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  well  knowm.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  pre- 
sided as  chairman  at  the  so-called  'Opera  House 
Meeting."  Upon  the  installation  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion in  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  October,  1881.  dla 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Gresham  University 
Commission  of  1892. 

COWPER,  William,  Earl  (c.1604-1723) .  An 
English  judge  and  the  fir.st  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1688  and  was  made  King's  ('ounsel  in  1694.  In 
the  following  year  he  entered  Parliament,  where 
he  became  known  as  an  e.xcellent  debater,  and 
was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  1706 
he  was  made  a  peer,  and  w-as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
England.  In  1707  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  1716  Lord  High  Steward,  and  in  1718  became 
an  earl. 

COWPER,  William  (1666-1709).  An  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  born  at  Petersfield  in  Sussex.  He 
was  made  a  Viarber-surgeon  in  1091,  and  became 
known  not  only  as  a  skillful  practitioner,  but 
also  as  a  thorough  anatomist  and  pathologist. 
Among  his  permanent  contributions  to  anatomical 
science,  the  discovery  of  the  now  so-called  Cow- 
per's  glands  (q.v.)  will  preserve  his  name.  In 
1696  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  published  works  include  the  following:  Mi/o- 
tomia  Reformata  (1094;  2d  ed.,  revised  by  Jurin, 
Pemberton.  and  Tanner.  1724)  ;  The  Analonni  of 
Human  Bodies  (1698;  2d  ed.  1737);  Olanda- 
lariini  Qiiaruiulam  nupcr  Detectarum  Ductuum- 
que  earutn  Excretionum  Descriptio  cum  Figuris 
(I702K 

COWPER,  William  (1731-1800).  An  Eng- 
lish poet,  son  of  John  Cowper.  D.I).  He  was 
born  at  his  father's  rectory,  at  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,   Hertfordshire.     Losing  his  mother   when 
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he  was  only  six  years  old,  Cowper,  who  was 
naturally  a'delicate  and  sensitive  child,  became, 
as  a  boy,  vciy  deeply  melancliolj'  and  deprcssi'd. 
Just  after  his  mother's  death  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  a  Dr.  Pitman,  in  Market  street, 
Hertfordshire.  Removed  because  of  cruel  treat- 
ment by  another  boy,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  to  ^^■estminster  School.  The  period  he 
spent  liore  was  very  miserable,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  settled  gloom  which  oppressed 
him  till  death.  It  is  to  the  remembrance  of  these 
vvretclied  days  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fierce 
invective  that  burns  in  the  Tirocinium,  or  a  Re- 
rieic  of  Schools  (1784).  Shortly  after  leaving 
Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  to  a  Mr.  Chap- 
man, an  attorney  in  London.  Upon  leaving 
Chapman's  office  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never 
practiced.  His  father  died  in  1756,  and  left 
him  a  small  patrimony.  In  1759  he  removed 
to  the  Inner  Tem]de.  but  his  hatred  of  the  law 
was  so  great  that  he  seldom  opened  a  book  that 
bore  on  his  profession.  Yet  he  was  industrious 
enough ;  he  scribbled  poetry,  read  Homer,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  translated  some 
of  the  books  of  Voltaire's  Ecnriade.  In  1703 
his  cousin  !Major  Cowper  ofl'cred  him  the  ofBce  of 
clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  accepted,  but  having  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  was 
seized  with  nervousness,  and  could  not  appear. 
He  even  attempted  suicide,  but  fortiniately  failed 
for  want  of  courage.  In  December,  1763,  he  was 
removed  to  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Cotton  at 
Saint  Albans,  a  prry  to  the  deepest  remorse. 
After  his  removal  from  Saint  Albans  (1705)  he 
went  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  Here 
he  met  Mrs.  I'nwin — the  Mary  of  his  poems — an 
accfuaintance  Avhich  ripened  into  the  deepest 
friendship,  and  continued  till  death.  After  a  few 
months  in  lodgings  he  resided  with  the  Unwins, 
and  enjoyed  much  tranquil  happiness  under  that 
religious  roof.  Soon  after  the  death  of  JMr. 
Unwin  (1707)  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cowper  removed 
to  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  Cowper's 
malady  returned.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  Mrs.  L^nwin.  She  carefull_y  tended  him 
tlirough  his  long  and  slow  recovery.  He  found 
anuisemcnt  in  gardening,  writing  playful  poems, 
and  in  building  the  famous  summer  house.  Mrs. 
Unwin  also  suggested,  as  a  subject  suited  to 
his  genius.  The  Proc/rcss  of  Error.  During  the 
winter  of  1780-81  he  wrote  Truth,  Table  Talk, 
The  Progress  of  Error,  and  Expostulation,  pub- 
lished in  17S2.  In  1781  Cowper  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lady  Austen,  who  suggested  to  him 
The  Task,  urged  him  to  translate  Homer,  and — 
what  the  world  is  perhaps  still  more  grateful  for 
— she  related  to  him  the  history  of  John  Gilpin. 
The  Task  was  begim  in  the  summer  of  1783,  and 
published  in  1785.  Its  success  was  great,  and 
Cowper  began  to  he  considered  the  first  poet 
of  his  day.  In  1784  he  began  the  translation  of 
Homer,  which  appeared  in  1791.  It  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Though  Cowper  wrote  after 
this  the  beautiful  and  tender  poem  To  Marti,  his 
powers  rapidly  declined.  He  died  at  East  Dere- 
ham. Norfolk.  The  centenary  of  his  death  was 
apjiropriately  observed  at  Olney.  Cowper's 
poetry  is  eminently  healthy,  natural,  and  un- 
afTected.  He  and  Burns  brought  back  nature  to 
English  poetry.  Besides  being  a  poet,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  letter-writer  in  the 


English  language.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
eharm  of  his  epistles — full  of  humor,  gentle 
sarcasm,  anecdote,  acute  remark,  and  a  tender 
shadow  of  melancholy  thrown  over  and  toning 
down  the  whole.  The  standard  edition  of  Cow- 
per's works  is  Southey's  (15  vols.,  London,  1834- 
37,  reprinted  in  Bohn's  Library).  Consult,  also: 
The  Globe  Edition  of  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Benham 
(London,  1870)  ;  the  Aldine  Edition,  by  Bruce 
(London,  1896)  ;  The  Vnpuhlished  and  Uncol- 
lected Poems,  ed.  Wright  (London,  1900)  :  and 
the  lives  of  Cowper.  by  G.  Smith  (London,  1880) 
and  by  Wright  (London,  1892). 

COWPER'S  GLANDS  (discovered  by  the 
English  anatomist  William  Cowper).  Two 
small  yellow  glands,  which  are  situated  beneath 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  membranous  urethra 
in  the  male.  The  glands  are  of  the  racemose 
variety  ( see  Gl.vnds  ) ,  each  one  being  made  up 
of  a  nuriiber  of  small  lobes,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  lobules.  The  acini  are  lined  with 
low  cuboidal  epithelium,  of  the  clear  mucous 
type.  The  gland  secretes  mucus,  which  is  carried 
by  a  small  duct  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bulbous  urethra.  The  vulvovaginal  glands,  or 
glands  of  Bartholin  of  the  female,  are  the  ana- 
logues of  Cowper's  glands. 

COW-PILOT.  A  small  fish  {Pomacentris 
saxatilis)  so  called  in  Bermuda  because  it  is 
believed  always  to  aecomjian}-  the  cowfish  (Os- 
tracium ) .  It  is  one  of  the  demoiselles,  and  is 
also  called  'mojarra.' 

COW-POX.  See  Vaccination;  also  Small- 
pox. 

COWRY  (Hind,  kauri,  Beng.  kari,  from  Skt. 
kapardika,  shell).  A  gastropod  mollusk  of  the 
family  Cypra^idae,  whose  shells  are  shaped  some- 
what like  coffee-beans,  richly  enameled  and  often 
beautifully  marked.  They  are  most  abundant 
and  attain  their  largest  size  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates.  The  money  cowry  (Cijprcea  moncta) 
has  long  been  in  general  use  as  a  substitute  for 
coin  inniany  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
yellow,  or  wliite,  about  an  inch  long,  and  nearly 
as  broad ;  is  found  on  the  Indian  coasts,  and  in 
particular   abundance   on   those   of   the   Maldive 


A   LIVING  COWRY. 

The  animal  i8  shown  in  tlie  attitude  of  creepins  (toward 
the  left).  The  mantle  i.s.  however,  withdrawn  somewhat, 
revealing  the  normally  clothed  and  protected  shell.  The 
short  siphon.s  and  long  tentacles  appear,  the  last  bearing 
the  eyes,  one  of  which  appears  as  a  black  dot. 

Islands,  and  has  been  one  of  their  principal  ex- 
jiorts.  In  Bengal  3200  cowries  were  reckoned  ( in 
1900)  equal  to  a  rupee,  so  that  a  cowry  was  then 
about  equal  in  value  to  ^f^j  of  a  cent.  Yet 
cowries  to  the  value  of  200',000  rupees  are  said 
to  have  been  at  one  time  imported  annually  into 
Bencal.  JIany  tons  of  cowries  are  annually  used 
in  trade  with  west-central  .\friea,  but  their 
circulation  is  fast  disappearing.  Consult  Stearns, 
"Ethno-eonchology:     A      Study      of      Primitive 
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Money,"  in  Smithsonian  Reports  for  iSOt,  pt.  ii. 
(Washington,  1889).  See  Shell-Money;  also 
Colored  Plate  of  Makine  Gastropods. 

COW  SHARK.    A  large  shark  of  the  tropical 

family   Hoxanoliida'. 

COWSLIP  (AS.  cuslyppc,  cilsloppe,  from  cu, 
cow  +  slyppe,  sloppc,  sloppy  droppings,  from 
slupan,  to  dissolve,  Kng!.  slop;  alluding  to  the 
pastures  where  it  is  usually  found;  according  to 
a  euphemistic  popular  etymology  cow's-Iip) 
{Primula  o/ficinalin  or  Primula  vulgaris).  A 
common  native  of  pastures  in  Europe;  a  delicate 
and  modest  little  flower,  a.  universal  favorite,  lioth 
for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance.  (For  illustra- 
tion, sec  Plate  of  Cranberry,  etc.)  The  flowers 
liave  sedative  properties,  and  are  sometimes  used 
as  an  anodyne  and  anti-spasmodic.  They  are 
fermented  witli  sugar  to  make  cowslip  wine,  an 
agreeable  and  favorite  soporific  domestic  medi- 
cine. The  name  American  cowslip,  or  shooting- 
star,  is  given  to  Dodecathcon  media,  a  perennial 
plant,  also  of  tlie  natural  order  Primulacea',  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  a  stalk  about  eight 
inches  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  gracefully  pen- 
dant lilac,  rose-color,  or  white  flowers,  tlie  petals 
reflexed  over  the  calyx,  tlie  stamens  and  pistil 
long,  and  the  antliers  of  a  golden  color.  It  is  very 
ornamental  in  tlie  flower-border,  resembling  a 
cyclamen.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
species  and  numerous  varieties  in  the  United 
States.     See  Primula. 

COX,  David  (1783-1859).  An  English  painter 
in  water-colors  and  oils,  the  greatest  English 
water-colorist.  He  was  born  at  Deritend.  near 
Birmingham,  April  29,  178.3,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith. He  studied  drawing  under  Joseph  Bar- 
ber, of  Birmingham,  and  water-color  under  John 
Varley  in  London,  He  was  at  first  a  scene- 
painter  in  theatres,  and  for  a  long  time  support- 
ed himself  by  teaching  drawing,  until  at  length 
there  came  patronage  suflicient  for  his  moderate 
desires.  In  1805  he  traveled  in  Wales,  the  scen- 
ery of  which  from  this  time  became  the  favorite 
subject  of  bis  paintings.  In  181.3  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  and  Water- 
Colorists,  and  in  1814  he  published  his  Treatise  on 
Landscape  Paiiitivr/  and  Effect  in  Water-Colors. 
He  did  not  begin  the  study  of  oil-painting  until 
his  fifty-sixtli  year,  under  iliiller  in  London,  but 
he  attained  great  proficiency.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  had  he  practiced  it  from 
the  beginning  he  might  have  equaled  Constable. 
In  1841  he  retired  to  Harbourne,  near  Birming- 
ham, where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  June  7, 
1859,  Cox  is  certainly  the  most  important  of 
the  successors  of  Constalile.  His  work  is  bold 
and  aims  at  a  general  effect,  disregarding  small 
and  conflicting  details.  His  colors  are  tliose  of 
nature,  pure,  fresh,  and  rich,  and  he  handles 
light  with  consummate  skill.  His  treatment  of 
atmosphere  and  atmospheric  mood  is  of  the 
highest  order.  His  small  productions  are  usu- 
ally better  than  the  larger.  He  is  the  great 
painter  of  Welsh  scenery,  of  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond.  The  British  Museum  and  the 
South  Kensington  Jlusenm  possess  some  of  his' 
drawings,  but  the  best  of  his  work  is  in  private 
possession.  Several  general  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held,  the  best  of  which  was  that 
of  ^Manchester  in  18S7.  Among  his  best  water- 
colors  are  the  "Hav  Field"  (1843),  "Bolton 
Abbey"      (1847),     and     the     "Welsh     Funeral" 


(1850);  among  his  oils,  the  "Vale  of  Clwyd" 
and  "Peace  and  War."     His  son  David  Cox,  the 

younger  (1809-85),  was  also  a  water-colorist  of 
repute,  but  not  of  the  same  ability  as  his  father. 
Consult:  Hall,  Binf/raphi/  of  David  Cox  (Lon- 
don, 1881)  ;  Solly,  Memoir  of  Uavid  Cox  (Lon- 
<lon,    IS75). 

COX,  Sir  George  William  (1827—).  A 
British  divine  and  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Benares,  India,  but  was  taken  to  England  wlien 
eight  years  old.  He  studied  at  Kugby  and  Ox- 
ford; took  orders;  was  appointed  curate  of 
Salcombe  Regis,  near  Sidinoutli ;  and  later  was 
rector  of  Scrayingham,  YorI<,  from  1881  to  1897, 
when  he  resigned  with  a  pension  from  the  Civil 
List.  He  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the  sun-nn'th 
theory  in  comparative  mytliology,  and  has  pub- 
lished Poems  Legendary  and  Historical  (1850)  ; 
Life  of  Saint  Boniface  (1853);  Mytliology  of 
the  Aryan  Nations  (1870);  History  of  Greece 
(1874);  The  Crusades  (1874);  The  Athenian 
Empire  (1876);  British  Rule  in  India  (1881); 
Life  of  Bishop  Colenso  (1888)  ;  and  The  Church 
of  Enqland  and  the  Tcachinq  of  Bishop  Colenso 
(1888).  In  1891  he  was  eho'sen  Bisliop  of  Natal 
by  the  friends  of  Bishop  Colenso  (q.v.),  but  was 
refused  consecration  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  England. 

COX,  .jACon  DoLSON  (1828-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  politician,  educator,  and  military 
historian.  He  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
;-.'as  taken  bv  his  parents  to  New  York  City  in 
1820,  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1851, 
taught  school  at  Warren,  Oliio,  in  1852,  and 
there  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice  of 
law.  From  1859  to  1861  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  April,  1801,  upon  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  Ohio  volunteers.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  cam- 
p'aign  under  JfcClellan  in  the  summer  of  1861 ; 
commanded  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  battles  of  South  Jlountain  and 
Antietam  in  1862 ;  commanded  the  Federal 
forces  in  West  Virginia  in  the  winter  of  1862-63 
and  the  military  district  of  Ohio  from  April  to 
December,  1863;  was  in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Army  Corps  during  General  Sherman's  At- 
lanta campaign  and  tlie  Franklin  and  Nashville 
campaign;  was  commissioned  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  December,  1864;  and  early  in  1865 
was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to  open  communica- 
tions with  General  Sherman,  with  whom  he  efTeet- 
cd  a  junction  at  Goldslioro  soon  afterwards.  In 
1866  he  resigned  from  the  service.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  served  as  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1866  and  1867,  attracting  attention  by  his 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  his  party  (tlie  Repub- 
lican) on  the  question  of  negro  suflrage :  and 
from  March,  1869,  until  December,  1870.  when 
he  resigned,  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Grant.  Pie  then  again 
practiced  law,  was  president  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road for  several  years,  was  a  Republican  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1877  to  1879,  was  dean  of 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  from  1881  to  1897, 
and  for  a  short  time  after  1885  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  wrote 
many  magazine  articles,  mostly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Civil  War  and  with  microscopy, 
in  which  he  attained  considerable  eminence,  arid 
published   the  following  valuable  works   on  the 
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military  history  of  the  Civil  War:  Atlanta 
(1882):  The  March  to  the  Sea:  Franklin  and 
yashville  (1882);  The  Second  Bat  lie  of  Bull 
Itun  as  Connected  irith  the  Fitz-Jvkn  Porter 
Vase  (1882):  and  The  Battle  of  Franklin 
(1879).  His  Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
^\ar  (2  vols.)  were  published  posthuniously  in 
1  ilOO. 

COX,  IvENYON  (18.56—).  An  American 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Warren,  Ohio,  October 
27,  1856.  He  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  under  the 
instruction  principally  of  Carolus  Duran  and 
Oerome.  On  his  return  to  America  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in 
New  York.  The  portrait  of  the  sculptor  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens  ( 1887  ) ,  which  took  the  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  "An  Eclogue" 
(1890)  are  among  his  best  easel  pictures.  Ex- 
amples of  his  mural  decoration  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  and 
at  Bowdoin  College.  He  is  noted  for  his  large 
sense  of  form  and  competent  drawing.  He  re- 
ceived several  medals  at  Paris  expositions.  He 
vvas  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  1900. 

COX,  Louise  (186.5 — ).  An  American  artist, 
born  in  San  Francisco.  In  1892  she  married 
Kenyon  Cox,  the  well-known  figure-painter.  She 
is  herself  an  artist  of  considerable  ability.  In 
1896  she  won  the  third  Hallgarten  prize,  and  in 
1900  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
that  year. 

COX,  Palmer  (1840 — ).  An  American  artist 
and  author,  born  in  Quebec.  He  lived  for  a  time 
in  California  and  began  his  career  by  writing  for 
the  Golden  Era  and  other  Western  papers,  but  in 
1875  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  still  lives. 
Mr.  Cox's  productions  are  almost  exclusively  in 
the  field  of  fancy,  the  most  widely  kno^^^l  being 
his  sprightly  verses  and  drawings  of  the  Broimi- 
ies,  whose  experiences  fill  several  volumes. 

COX,  Richard  (1500-81).  An  English  bishop, 
bom  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward,  who.  when  he  became  King,  made  Cox 
one  of  the  Privy  Council  and  King's  almoner. 
In  1537  he  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  and  the  King,  and  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion that  nullified  the  marriage  of«iAnne  of 
Cleves.  In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  seven  royal 
■visitors  who  led  the  King's  attack  on  the  relig- 
ious, educational,  and  charitable  establishments 
of  England.  Mary  put  him  in  prison,  but  he 
escaped  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  the  bit- 
ter opp(ment  of  .John  Knox.  Elizabeth  restored 
him  to  the  See  of  Ely.  Cox  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
for  the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
polemical  essays. 

COX,  Samit^t.  (1826-93).  An  English  Baptist 
biblical  expositor,  born  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Stepney  Baptist  Theological  College, 
London,  in  1851  ;  was  pastor  at  Southsea  (1852- 
5-4)  and  at  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight  (18.54-59).  He 
was  compelled  by  throat  trouble  to  stop  preach- 
ing for  a  while,  but  was  pastor  in  Nottingham 
from  1863  till  18SS,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  He  died  at  Hastings, 
March  27,  1893.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  bibli- 
cal exposition  and  his  connection  with  The  Ex- 


positor, a  monthly  devoted  to  biblical  topics, 
which  he  originated  and  whose  first  twenty  vol- 
\imes  he  edited  (1875-84).  Having  become  an 
advocate  of  L^niversalist  views,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  position.  His  publications  were  very 
popular  and  merited  their  wide  sale.  Of  them 
may  be  mentioned  The  Private  Letters  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  John  (London,  1867)  ;  The  Quest 
of  the  Chief  flood  ( 1868;  rewritten  as  The  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  irith  a  New  Translation.  1890); 
An  Expositor's  Note-Book  (1872)  ;  The  Pilqrim 
Psalms  (1874):  Salvator  Mundi  (1877)  "and 
The  Larger  Hope  (1880),  which  two  books  on 
eschatology  stirred  up  much  controversy;  A  Com- 
inentary  on.  the  Book  of  Job,  u-ith  a  Transla- 
tion (1880);  Expositions  (4  vols.,  1885-99); 
The  Bird's  Nest  and  Other  Sermons  for  Children 
of  All  Affcs  (1886)  ;  The  Hebrew  Twins:  A  Vin- 
dieation  of  Cod's  IVaj/.s  with  Jacob  and  Esau 
(London,  1894).  Consult  the  prefatory  memoir 
by  his  wife  in  the  last-mentioned  work. 

COX,  Sami-ei.  Hanson  (1793-1881).  An 
American  clergyman,  born  in  New  Jersey.  He 
began  to  study  law,  but  left  it  for  theology,  and 
was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1817. 
Three  years  later  he  had  charge  of  a  church  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  mobbed  on  account  of 
his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  his  house  and  church 
being  sacked.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Auburn.  X.  Y.,  and  in  1837  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  remained  until  1854.  He  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  At  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  "New  School'  branch.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  a  delegate  to  conven- 
tions in  Europe,  and  at  one  time  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1854  his  voice 
failed,  and  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  Among  his 
])uhlished  works  are:  Quakerism  not  Christian- 
ity: Interviews,  Memorable  and  Useful;  and 
many  discourses. 

COX,  Samuel  Sullivan  (1824-89).  An 
American  politician  and  author,  born  in  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Brown  L^niversity 
in  1846,  and  was  later  admitted  to  the  bar.  but 
forsook  the  law  in  1853  to  become  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Statesman  at  Columbus.  For  one  year  he 
was  secretary  of  legation  in  Peru.  He  repre- 
sented Ohio  in  Congress  for  eight  years  (1857- 
65),  and  New  York.  Avhither  he  removed  in  1866, 
for  seventeen  vears  (1869-73.  1875-85.  and  1886- 
89).  In  1885-86  he  was  Minister  to  Turkey.  He 
was  popul.arly  known  as  the  'letter-carriers' 
friend'  in  I'eference  to  legislation  proposed  by 
him  for  increase  in  their  salary  and  the  conces- 
sion to  them  of  a  vacation  with  pay.  A  statue 
of  him  was  erected  by  the  letter-carriers  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Cox  wrote  and  lectured  a  great 
deal,  some  of  his  works  being:  Eiyht  Years  in 
Congress  (1865);  The  Buclceye  Abroad  (1851); 
Why  We  Laugh  (1876)  ;  and  Three  Decades  of 
Federal  Legislation  (1885).  A  gorgeous  piece 
of  descriptive  writing  published  in  the  States- 
man during  his  editorship  won  him  the  nick- 
name 'Sunset,'  which  clung  to  him  through  life. 

COXAL'GIA  (NeoLat.,  from  Lat.  coxa,  hip, 
Gk.  iXyos.  algos,  pain),  or  Coxitis.  An  obsolete 
name  of  hip-joint  disease.  Either  arthritis  or 
suppuration  occurs  in  the  joint,  with  the  result 
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that  in  the  former  case  the  joint  becomes  im- 
movable, or,  in  the  latter  case,  the  bones  forming 
the  joint  become  disintcprated. 

COXCIE,  kok'se,  or  COXIS,  Miciiiel  (1499- 
1592).  A  l'"lemisli  paiiitur.  known  by  his  copy 
of  the  "Adoration  of  tlie  Lamb,"  from  the  origi- 
nal, made  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  for  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Parts  of  this  copy  are  now  in  the 
galleries  of  Berlin,  ilunioh.  and  Ghent.  His  illus- 
trations of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  have 
furnished  models  for  innumerable  paintings  and 
engravings. 

COXCOMB,  koks'koui.  The.  A  comedy  by 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Rowley,  and  others  (1G12), 
dealing  with  an  experiment  in  self-sacrifiee  made 
by  the  coxcomb  Antonio. 

COX'COX'.  Tlie  legendary  Xoah  of  the  ilex- 
ican  tribesj  who  with  his  wife  escaped  the 
Deluge.  In  its  present  form  the  legend  shows 
probal)le  Christian  influence  from  early  Spanish 
missionaries. 

COXE,  AnTuru  Cleveland  (1818-96).  An 
American  prelate,  second  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  Xew-  York.  He  was  born  at 
Jlendliam.  X.  J.,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1838,  and  at  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1842,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  priest.  Rector  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1842-54, -at  Baltimore,  ild.,  in  1854-63,  and  at 
Xew  I'ork  City  in  1803-65,  he  was  in  1865  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Western  Xew  York, 
in  1872  he  visited  Haiti,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing churclies  and  ordaining  clergy  in  that 
island.  He  also  founded  the  Christian  Litera- 
ture Company,  of  whose  publications  he  edited  a 
series  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Fathers.  His  writings 
include  several  volumes  of  verse,  of  which  the 
Christian  Ballads  (1840:  rev.  ed.,  1887)  is  the 
best  laio\vn :  and  several  theological  works,  such 
as  The  Criterion  (1866),  in  opposition  to  the 
Tractarians;  Apollos,  or  the  "Way  of  God 
(1873);  and  The  Institutes  of  Christian  His- 
tory  (1887). 

COXE,  Henkt  Octavius  (1811-81).  An 
English  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Bucklebury 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  From  his  ap])oint- 
nient  as  under  librarian  at  the  Bodleian  Library 
in  1838  until  his  death  lie  devoted  himself  to  the 
compilation  of  the  colossal  catalogue,  compris- 
ing 723  folio  volumes.  In  1860  he  became  chief 
librarian  of  the  institution.  His  other  impor- 
tant publications  include  Roger  de  Wendover's 
Chronica  sire  Florcs  Historiariim  (5  vols..  1841- 
44)  ;  Metrical  Life  of  Edir-ard  the  Black  Prince 
(written  in  French,  by  Chandos  Herald),  with  a 
translation  and  notes  (1842)  ;  and  Gower's  Vox 
Clamantis    (1850). 

COXE,  Reci.\ald  Clevel.4^nd  (1855—).  An 
American  artist,  born  in  Baltimore,  the  son  of 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  Xew 
York.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bonnet  in  Paris,  and 
is  known  especially  as  a  painter  of  marines,  and 
also  as  an  etcher. 

COXE,  Tenoh  (1755-1824).  .\n  American 
political  economist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1788),  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1789.  In  the  same  year  he  proposed  the 
introduction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  cotton- 
spinning  frame  into  the  Ignited  States.  The 
extensive  planting  of  cotton   in   the   South   was 


due  chiefly  to  his  initiative,  for  which  reason 
he  is  frequently  called  the  'father  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  industr.y.'  .Among  his  numerous 
w'orks  on  economic  sulijects  are:  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  for  a  Commercial  Hyslem  for  the 
I'nilcd  mates  (1787)  ;  View  of  the  United  HIales 
(1787-94)  ;  and  On  the  Navigation  Act   (1809). 

COXE,  William  (1747-182S).  An  English 
histiu'ian.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  took  the  curacy 
of  Denham,  but  soon  resigned  to  become  the 
tutor  of  several  young  noblemen.  With  them 
he  spent  many  years  in  travel,  and  with  great 
industiy  collected  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
ajipears  in  many  volumes  of  travels  and  history, 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  close  observa- 
tion, care,  and  research.  One  of  the  best  kno\\Ti 
of  Coxe's  works  is  his  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria  from  1:>JS  to  17!j2  (1807).  He  also 
wrote:  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain 
from  1700  to  17SS  (1813);  Memoirs  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (1818-10)  ;  a  Life  of  (lay, 
published  separately  from  his  Fables  (1797); 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1798):  and 
.]femoirs  of  Horatio^  Lord  Walpole   (1802). 

COXSWAIN  (also  cocksicain,  from  cock, 
from  OF.,  Fr.  eoque,  boat,  probably  from  !ML. 
concha,  small  boat,  from  Lat.  concha,  Gk.  K&yxVt 
konche,  Skt.  saiikha,  shell  +  swain,  AS.  sicein, 
from  Icel.  svein?i,  OHG.  sii-ein,  herdsman).  A 
petty  officer  in  the  na\'y  who  has  charge  of  a 
boat  and  crew  In  the  absence  of  officers.  In 
double-banked  boats  he  steers,  and  has  a  small 
scat  in  the  coxswain's  box,  or  after  part  of  the 
boat  abaft  the  stern-sheets.  In  single-banked 
boats  the  coxswain  usually  pulls  the  stroke  oar. 
The  steersman  of  a  racing  or  other  crew  is  also 
known  as  a  coxswain. 

COX'WELL,  Henry  Tbacey  (1819—).  An 
English  aeronaut.  He  was  born  at  Wouldham, 
near  Rochester  Castle,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Chatham  ililitary  School.  He  invented  a  bal- 
loon from  which  aerial  torpedoes  could  be  dis- 
charged, and  made  liunJreds  of  ascensions,  the 
most  important  being  tliat  undertaken  with  Glai- 
sher  in  1862,  when  the  balloon  sailed  to  a  height 
of  seven  miles.  During  the  Franco-German  War 
he  joined  the  aeronautic  corps  of  the  German 
Amiy.  In  1845  he  established  the  Aerostatic 
Magazine.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Life 
and  Balloon  Experiences    (1887-89). 

COYOTE,  kl'o-te  or  kl'6t  (Sp.,  from  IMex. 
ccyoU ) .  The  modified  native  Mexican  name  of 
the  prairie-wolf  (Cants  latrans) .  now  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  western  United  States. 
The  coyote  in  several  varieties  is  abundant  almost 
ever^nvhere  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific,  south 
of  central  British  Columbia,  and  is  famous  for 
its  monotonous  and  reiterated  yelping  at  night. 
This  more  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog  than 
the  howl  of  the  ordinary  wolf,  and  an  early  name 
was  'barking  wolf.'  One  thinks  half  a  dozen  are 
yelping  in  chorus  as  he  listens  to  it.  It  generally 
travels  in  packs,  like  other  wolves,  but,  unlike 
them,  it  rarely  attacks  human  beings.  It  is 
of  rather  small  size,  about  as  big  as  a  setter  dog. 
of  ii  light  reddish  or  yellowish-gray  color,  the 
longer  hairs  of  the  hack  tipped  with  black.  The 
pelage  is  rather  full  and  soft,  the  tail  is  bushy, 
the  ears  are  upright,  and  the  muzzle  is  slender 
and  pointed.  Several  species  are  recognized  by 
some  naturalists,  which  others  regard  as  geogra- 
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phical  races  only.  Coyotes  live  in  hollows  among 
rocks,  or  take  possession  of  old  burrows  in  tlie 
ground,  and  usually  produce  four  puppies  in  late 
spring.  They  hunt.chielly  in  tlie  dusk.  They  are 
very  lleet  of  foot,  and  two  or  three  by  acting  in 
concert  will  nui  down  a  pronghorn ;  they  seek 
to  detach  and  seize  tlie  fawns,  however,  rather 
than  to  pull  down  adults.  Their  food  consists 
mainly  of  gophers,  gi-ound-squirrels,  mice, 
ground-nesting  birds,  and  similar  small  animals; 
and  they  have  become  a  great  nuisance  in  the 
neighborliood  of  ranches  and  isolated  settlements, 
especial]}'  in  winter,  by  attacking  sheep,  poultry, 
calves,  etc.  Adapting  themselves  thus  readily 
to  circumstances,  and  having  e.xtreme  cunning 
in  avoiding  traps  and  poison,  they  survive 
among  the  sparser  settlements  of  the  West,  and 
in  some  regions  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. They  will  cross  with  the  domestic  dog,  pro- 
ducing fertile  hybrids;  and  the  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  induce  such  mixture  of  blood.  This 
animal  entered  more  largely  than  almost  any 
other  into  tlie  mythology'  and  folk-lore  of  the 
aborigines,  especially  west  of  the  Rockies.  Con- 
sult: Ingersoll,  Wild  Keighhors  (New  York, 
1897);  Elliot,  Synopsis  of  Mammals  (Chicago, 
1901).  See  Wolf;  and  illustrations  on  Colored 
Plate  of  Canid^,  and  on  Plate  of  Wol^t;.?  and 
Dogs. 

COYPEL,  kwa'pel',  Natalis  or  Noel  (1028- 
1707).  A  French  historical  painter,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
large  decorative  works  in  ^'crsailles.  the  Louvre, 
tlie  Tuileries.  and  Fontainebleau,  In  1605  he  was 
made  perpetual  director  of  the  Academy.  When 
past  seventy-five,  he  painted  two  frescoes  in  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  dos  Invalides  in  Paris.  His 
pictures  are  very  numerous,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
theatrical  style,  impressive.  His  two  sons,  An- 
TOINE  and  Noel  Nicolas,  and  his  grandson 
Chables  Antoine,  became  well-known  painters 
and  engravers. 

COYPU,  koi-poo'  (native  South  American 
name),  or  Nl'trta.  An  aquatic  rodent  [Mijopo- 
tamiis  coypn) ,  widely  common  in  South  America. 
Its  name  in  Chile  is  'coypu,'  and  on  the  Pampas 
'quuiya,'  but  it  is  always  called  by  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  education  nutria  ('otter'),  by  which 
name  its  fur  is  known  in  commerce.  It  is  not 
an  otter,  however,  but  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
beaver,  yet  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  a  rat- 
like tail.  It  is  dull  brown,  with  a  grayish 
muzzle  and  bright-red  incisors:  the  nostrils  are 
very  liigh.  allowing  it  to  breathe  with  only  the 
tip  of  the  nose  above  water ;  and  the  teats  are 
high  on  the  flanks.  When  the  beaver  became 
scarce  the  fur  (nutria)  of  this  animal  was  in 
great  demand  for  making  hats,  etc.,  and  the 
coypus  were  nearly  exterminated,  but  with  less 
demand  and  the  protection  of  local  laws  they 
have  again  become  numerous.  It  is  thoroughly 
aquatic,  dwelling  preferably  in  tlie  permanent 
ponds  (lagunas)  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  and 
inhabiting  burrows  in  tlie  banks,  where  there  are 
banks,  or  making  a  platform  nest  among  the 
rushes.  "Of  an  evening  they  are  all  out  swim- 
ming and  playing  in  the  water,  conversing  to- 
gether in  their  strange  tones,  which  sound  like 
the  moans  and  cries  of  wounded  and  suflfering 
men ;  and  among  them  the  mother  coypu  is  seen 
with  her  progeny,  numbering  eight  or  nine,  with 
as  many  on  her  back  as  she  can  accommodate, 
while   the   others  swim  after  her,  crving  for  a 


ride."  Yor  further  interesting  facts,  consult: 
Hudson,  The  Naturalist  on  the  La  Plata  (Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Proceedings  Zoological  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1894);  Semper,  Animal  Life  (London  and 
New  York,  1881).     See  Plate  of  Beaver,  etc. 

COYSEVOX,  kwii'z'-voks',  Antoine  (1640- 
1720).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Lyons.  His 
master  was  the  versatile  Lerambert.  The  most 
notable  works  of  this  sculptor  are  fine  busts  of 
his  contemporaries,  such  as  Lebrun,  Richelieu, 
and  Bossuet ;  one  of  the  mother  of  the  painter, 
and  one  of  himself.  He  also  modeled  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  and 
various  decorations  for  the  interior  of  Versailles. 

COYUVO,  ko-yoo'vo.  The  natives  of  Calami- 
anes  Province,  P.  I.  They  speak  Tagbanua.  See 
Philippines. 

COZENERS,  kuz"n-erz.  The.  A  comedy  by 
Samuel  Foote  (1774),  in  which  he  himself 
played  the  part  of  Aircastle. 

COZENS,  kuz'nz,  .John  Robert  (1752-99). 
An  English  painter.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
two  natural  sons  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
by  a  woman  of  Deptford.  He  traveled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  and  left  valuable  drawings  made 
on  that  tour.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  insane.  In  his  day  water-color  land- 
scapes were  very  conventional  in  drawing  and 
dry  in  color.  Cozens  was  one  of  the  first  to 
show  the  value  of  this  medium  in  the  poetical 
quality  of  his  work.  Turner  and  Constable  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  of  Cozens's  pic- 
tures. There  are  a  number  of  them  in  tlie 
British  Museum,  but  the  most  famous  is  a 
landscape,  "Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps"  (1776). 

COZITMEL,  ko'soo-mal'.  An  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Sfexican  Province  of  Yuca- 
tan, in  latitude  20°  N.  and  extending  east  of 
longitude  87°  W.  (Map:  Mexico,  P  7).  It  is 
about  24  miles  long  and  about  7  miles  wide.  Its 
surface  is  low  and  the  coasts  are  bordered  by 
reefs.  There  is  a  small  Indian  settlement  by 
the  name  of  San  Miguel.  The  chief  industry 
is  cattle-raising.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1518. 

COZZENS,  kuz'nz,  Frederick  Swartwout 
(1818-00).  An  American  humorist,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  became  in  early  life  a  w'ine- 
merchant,  and  later  editor  of  the  Wine  Press,  for 
wliich  he  wrote  papers  on  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  essays.  He  had  previously  con- 
tributed humorous  poems  and  articles  to  maga- 
zines, and  in  1853  he  issued  his  first  volume, 
Prismaties,  under  the  pen-name  Richard  Hay- 
warde.  Then  came  the  Sparrowgrass  Papers, 
his  best  performance,  first  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker  .l/ojrwciiie,  and,  in  1856,  as  a 
widely  read  volume.  They  dealt  with  the  trials 
of  a  city  man  who  undertakes  to  run  a  country 
home  (near  Yonkers).  and  although  their  humor 
is  mild,  they  are  still  fairly  readable.  Three  years 
later  (1859)  he  published  a  volume  of  travel- 
sketches,  Acadia:  or.  A  So/ourn  Among  the  Blue 
Tioses.  Soon  after  the  war  he  failed  in  a  business 
for  which  he  had  labored  earnestly,  especially  by 
promoting  the  sale  of  native  wines,  and  retired 
from  Yonkers  to  Rahwav.  N.  .T.  Of  his  other 
works  only  Poems  (1867)  and  a  Memorial  of 
Fitz-Crreene  Ualleck  (1868)  need  be  named. 


TYPICAL    CRABS 


1.  FIDDLER  CRAB   IGelasimus   pugnax). 

2.  HERMIT  CRAB   (Eupagurus  longicarpus)   in  a  shell  of 

Natica   heros. 

3.  HERMIT,  out  of  Its   borrowed  shell,  showing  reduced 

and  defenseless  posterior  parts. 


8.  SPIDER  CRAB  (LIblnia  emarginata). 


4.  EASTERN  EDIBLE  O'  BLUE  CRAB  iCallinectes  hastatus). 

5.  A  DEEP-SEA  CRAB  (North  Atlantic)  its  arms  closed  into 

a  defensive   box. 

6.  COCOANUT  CRAB  (Birgus   latrol. 

7.  COMMON  CRAB  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  (Cancer  magister). 
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CRAB  (AS.  l-rabba,  Icel.  krabbi,  Ger. 
Erabbe).  A  crustacean  of  the  onlcr  Decapoda 
and  suborder  Brachyura,  characterized  by  tlie 
small  size  of  the  abdomen,  whicli  resemliles  a 
'short  tail  curved  under  the  thorax,  all  important 
viscera  being  included  in  the  thorax.  Tlie  term 
extends  also  to  some  of  the  suborder  Anonuira 
(purse-crabs,  hermit-crabs,  etc.),  characterized 
by  a  condition  of  abdomen  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Brachjiira  and  that  of  the  Macrnra, 
or  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  such  as  the 
lobster,  crayfish,  etc.  All  the  crabs,  besides 
many  other  crustaceans,  were  comprehended 
in  the  Linna-an  genus  Cancer;  but  the  num- 
ber of  species  is  ver3'  great,  consideral)ly  more 
than  1000,  and  the  Brachyura  alone  are  now 
arranged  in  many  genera  and  families. 

The^e  various  crabs  differ  very  much  in  the 
form  of  the  carapace  (the  back),  which  in  some 
is  orbicular  or  nearly  so;  in  some,  much  broader 
than  it  is  long;  in  others,  longer  than  broad;  in 
some,  prolonged  in  front  into  a  kind  of  lieak, 
etc. ;  also  in  its  smoothness,  or  roughness  with 
hairs,  tubercles,  or  spines ;  in  the  length  of  the' 
legs,  etc.  The  eyes  are  compound,  with  hexag- 
onal facets,  and  are  elevated  on  stalks,  which 
are  generally  short,  but  sometimes  considerably 
lengthened,  and  which  have  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  turn  the  eye  in  different  directions. 
The  first  pair  of  limbs  are  not  used  for  locomo- 
tion, but  e.\hibit  in  great  perfection  the  char- 
acteristic claws  or  pincers  {chrlar)  of  the  deca- 
pod crustaceans.  Crabs  are  inhabitant's  of  al- 
most all  seas;  most  of  them,  however,  are  found 
chiefly  near  the  coast.  Some  crabs  inhabit  fresh 
water,  particularly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world;  and  others,  known  as  land-crabs,  live 
among  moist  herbage,  or  burrow  in  sand  or  earth. 
Crabs  are  generally  flesh  or  carrion  eaters, 
though  some  forms  seem  to  prefer  a  vegetarian's 
diet.  They  are  always  active  and  are  noted  for 
running  sideways,  rather  than  straight  ahead. 
Some  have  the  "last  pair  of  limbs  expanded  at 
the  extremity  into  a  broad  blade  for  swimming, 
and  some  have  even  all  the  four  pairs  of  limbs 
intended  for  locomotion  thus  expanded,  and  some- 
times occur  far  out  at  sea. 


LARVAL  STAGES  OF  CRABS. 

a,  zoea  stage  ;  b.  megalops  stage. 

Their  development  is  accomplished  by  metamor- 
7)hosis  through  succeeding  stages.  "In  the  crabs 
the  nauplius  stage  (see  CRrsT.\CE.\)  is  passed 
through  in  the  egg.  and  the  young  is  hatched  in 
the  form  of  a  peculiarly  modified  zoea,  with  an 
injmense  cephalothorax  produced  into  spines, 
large  stalked  eyes,  and  a  slender  abdomen.  This 
passes  by  successive  molts  into  the  meqalops 
stage,  which  resembles  an  adult  macruran  [and] 
.  .  .  passes  by  successive  molts  into  the  adult 
form." 


Cralis,  like  all  arthropods  (see  Arthropoda), 
molt  or  change  their  shell,  not  at  fixed  intervals 
or  seasons,  but  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
growth,  Uie  change  being  made  with  great  fre- 
quency when  they  are  very  young,  but  rarely 
in  advanced  age;  indeed,  from  the  niollusks  and 
other  animals  sometimes  foiuid  adhering  to  the 
carapace,  it  is  inferred  tluit  the  same  covering 
is  sometimes  worn  for  a  number  of  years. 

Crabs  become  interesting  in  the  aquarium,  from 
their  readiness  in  seizing  food,  their  activity  in 
tearing  and  eating  it,  and  their  pugnacdty.  The 
luimber  of  specimens  is  apt,  howc^ver,  to  be  soon 
diminished  by  the  stronger  killing  and  eating 
the  weaker.  Crabs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  color, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  nundier  of 
species  and  their  wide  distribution.  The  giant 
crab  of  .fapan  (Macrochira  Kcemp(cri) ,  although 
only  a  foot  across  the  disk,  which  is  18  inches 
long,  has  such  long  legs  as  occasionally  to  be 
15  to  18  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  first  pair. 
The  great  stone-crab  of  Tasmania,  which  has 
short  and  very  thick  legs,  has  been  known  to 
reach  a  weight  of  over  30  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  species  of  crab  are  only  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  across.  In  color,  crabs  vary 
from  black  to  white,  through  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  Shades  of  green,  blue,  and  gray 
are  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  the  brightest 
shades  of  red  and  yellow  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  sexes  of  crabs  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
the  females  are  usually  larger,  and  their 
abdomens  broader  and  more  oval,  while  males 
have  the  ehelip  more  powerfully  developed^nota- 
bly  so  in  the  fiddlers. 

Economic  Importance  of  Crabs. — These  animals 
supplj'  food  for  food-fishes,  are  of  great  service 
as  scavengers,  and  are  used  as  human  food  in 
various  parts  of  the'  world.  In  the  United 
States  the  principal  crab  so  used  is  the  blue 
crab  (Caliinectes  hnstatns) ,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  which  are  sent  to  market  every  year 
from  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  alone.  The 
little  pea-crabs  (Pinnotheres)  often  found  in 
oysters  (see  Commens.^lism)  are  regarded  as  a 
great  luxuiw.  In  Europe  the  species  most  fre- 
quently used  are  those  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
especially  the  great  Cancer  pagiirus,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  two  eastern  American  sjie- 
cies  of  this  genus,  the  'rock'  and  '.Tonah'  crabs 
(qq.v. ),  should  not  be  far  mor"  utilized  as  food 
than  Wiey  are.  To  this  group  belong  the  prin- 
cipal edible  crab  of  the  American  Pacific  coast 
{Cancer  mac/ister),  and  others  smaller  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Chinese,  etc.  This  s])ccies  usually 
measures  7  to  9  inches  in  breadth  of  body,  and 
abounds  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  usually  below 
low-tide  level  on  sandy  bottom.  Crabs  which 
have  just  shed  their  shell,  and  are  covered 
only  by  a  soft  skin,  are  regarded  as  best,  and  are 
called  'shedders'  or  'soft-shelled.' 

The  ways  of  fishing  are  various.  ^lany  are 
taken  in  wicker  traps  or  'pots.'  baited  witli  meat 
or  offal ;  another  common  method  is  to  sink  shal- 
low hoop-nets  of  coarse  material  and  mesh,  which 
are  bailed  and  hauled  up  rapidly  at  intervals, 
bringing  the  crabs  with  them.  Hand-line  fishing, 
with  b\nidles  of  meat  to  which  the  crabs  cling 
until  lifted  out  of  water,  is  more  a  sport  than  a 
method  of  market-fishing;  but  in  the  f!ulf  of 
Mexico  trawls  or  'trot-lines'  are  set  in  several 
ways,  and  vast  quantities  of  crabs  arc  thus  taken. 
They  are  kept   for  market   in   floating  pens   or 
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'cars,'  and  shipped  alive  packed  in  wet  sea- 
weed.   They  are  also  preserved  by  canning,  etc. 

Fossil  I'ok.ms.  \\  itli  the  oxcepliim  ot  some 
doubtful  genera  (Gitoeragnon,  etc.)  from  later 
Paleozoic  rocks,  no  nnniistakable  fossil  crabs 
are  known  from  deposits  antedating  those  of 
Mesozoic  age.  Fossil  crabs  first  appear  in  the 
Jurassic,  where  occur  members  of  the  family 
Dromiacea,  much  smaller  than  the  modern 
species,  such  as  the  genus  Prosopon,  which  con- 
tinues into  the  Cretaceous.  In  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous, Dromiopsis  is  the  ancestor  of  Dromia, 
which  latter  appears  in  the  Eocene  and  continues 
to  modern  time.  Several  other  small  genera 
of  this  same  family  are  found  in  Cretaceous 
rocks,  in  which  the  family  enjo3'ed  its  greatest 
expansion.  The  Raninoidea,  with  elongated  cara- 
paces, broadly  truncated  in  front,  began  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  had  its  maximum  in  the 
Eocene,  and  has  since  then  declined  to  the  pres- 
ent. Large  numbers  of  the  Oxystomata,  or 
round  crabs,  are  found  fossil  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  rocks.  The  Oxyrh^nicha, 
which  at  present  are  very  abundant,  have  few 
fossil  ancestors,  and  these  are  of  small  size. 
The  arcuate  crabs,  of  the  family  Cyclometopa, 
contain  the  largest  number  of  fossil  genera. 
They  appeared  in  the  Cretaceous,  attained  a 
great  expan,sion  in  the  Eocene,  declined  during 
the  later  Tertiary,  and  in  modern  times  seem  to 
be  again  on  the  increase.  This  family  contains 
most  of  the  modern  genera,  such  as  Cancer, 
Carcinus,  Portunus,  Xantho,  Neptunus,  Pano- 
piEus.  Certain  of  these  are  of  old  age.  Xantho 
began  in  the  Cretaceous,  had  a  representative 
(Xanthopsis)  that  is  very  common  in  the 
Eocene  of  England,  France,  and  Ciermany,  and 
continued  with  little  change  to  the  present  day. 
Lobocarcinus,  with  its  broad,  nodose  carapace, 
deeply  denticulate  on  the  front  margin,  is  a 
common  and  often  beautifully  preserved  fossil 
crab  from  the  Eocene  rocks  of  Wilrttemberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  Catometopa,  or 
quadi-angular  crabs,  have  many  ancestors  of 
Eocene  age.  The  first  land-crab  of  the  modern 
genus  Gecarcinus,  and  the  first  fresh-water 
crab,  also  of  a  modem  genus,  Telphusa,  both 
memliers  of  this  family,  are  found  in  the  Mio- 
cene deposits  of  Oeningen,  Germany. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  families  of  modern  crabs,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Oxyrhyneha,  were  isitiated 
during  Cretaceous  time;  that  they  expanded 
rapidly  so  that  their  periods  of  maximum  evo- 
lution were  during  the  Eocene,  when  indeed  crabs 
formed  the  dominant  feature  of  the  fauna  in 
certain  seas;  that  during  the  Miocene  the  general 
expansion  was  less  than  before,  although  certain 
genera  were  extremely  abundant  in  particular 
localities;  and  that  those  of  the  Pliocene  are 
mostly  of  recent  species.  During  the  present 
time  the  crabs  seem  to  be  enjoying  another  period 
of  expansion,  but  along  different  lines  from  those 
of  the  Eocene  evolution.  The  best  collecting 
grounds  are  found  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the 
south  of  England;  the  numnmlitic  limestones 
of  southern  France,  Switzerland,  southern  Ger- 
many, and  of  northern  Italy,  and  those  of  cen- 
tral India;  and  the  Miocene  beds  of  Italy, 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

Consult:  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Textbook  of 
Pnleontolnfrji.  vol.  i.  (London  and  Xew  York, 
1900)  ;  Zittel  and  Barrois,  Traitc  de  paliontolo- 


(jie.  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Munich,  1887)  ; 
Bell,  "Monograph  of  Ihc  Fossil  ^Malacostracous 
Crustacea  of  Great  Britain."  Palrontoriraphical 
Bociely  Monograiihs  (London,  18.57-62)  ;  Ort- 
mann,  "Das  System  der  Decapodenkrebsen.'" 
Zoologische  Jahrbiicher,  ix.  (Jena,  ISflfi)  ;  Loren- 
they,  "Ueber  die  Braehyuren  der  palaologischen 
Sammlung  des  Baj-erischen  Staates,"  Termesze- 
traj::i  Fuzetek,  vol.  xxi.  (Budapest,  1898).  See 
Crustacea,  and  special  articles  under  names  of 
various  crabs,  as  King-Ckab;  Spiueb-Ckab,  etc. 

CRAB- APPLE.     See  Apple. 

CRABB,  Geokge  (1778-1851).  An  English 
lawyer  and  author,  born  at  Palgrave  (Sullolk). 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  tlic  Inner  Temple  (182'J),  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  London.  For  a  time,  also,  he  was 
instructor  in  the  classics  in  a  Yorkshire  school. 
His  best-lcnown  work  is  the  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Synonymcs  (3d  ed.,  1824),  a  careful,  if  not 
always  scholarly,  reference-book,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  niniierous  editions.  Others  of  his 
publications  are  a  History  of  English  Law 
(1829),  and  a  laborious  Digest  and  Index  of  All 
the  Statutes  at  Large   (4  vols.,  1841-47). 

CRABBE,  Geokge  (1754-1832).  An  English 
poet.  He  was  born  December  24,  1754,  at 
Aldcburgh,  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  col- 
lector of  salt  duties.  Crabbe  showed  early  a 
love  for  books,  with  a  bias  toward  poetry.  After 
some  schooling,  he  was  apprenticed  first  to  a 
village  doctor  and  then  to  a  surgeon.  ,  By  1772 
he  was  contributing  verses  to  Whehle's  Maga- 
zine, and  two  years  later  he  published  at  Ipswich 
a  moral  poem  entitled  Inebriety.  At  this  time 
he  was  in  love  with  Sarah  Elmy,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  his  poems  as  'Mira.'  and  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  Continuing  his  studies 
in  London,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Disliking  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  not  succeeding,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1780  to  begin  a  literary  career.  In  that 
year  appeared  a  poem  called  The  Candidate, 
which  was  received  coldly.  Much  distressed,  he 
called  upon  Burke,  who  after  reading  some  of 
Crabbe's  verses  took  him  under  his  protection, 
getting  Dodsley  to  publish  The  Library  (1781). 
While  staying  with  Burke  at  Beaconsfield,  he 
began  his  best-known  poem.  The  Village  (pub- 
lished 1783).  At  Burke's  suggestion,  Crabbe 
took  orders.  After  a  short  period  as  rector  of 
Aldeburgh,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  (1782),  and  thus  made  Bel- 
voir,  Leicestershire,  his  home.  After  occupying 
several  other  church  livings,  he  was  given  that 
of  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire  (1814),  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  (February  3.  1832).  Be- 
sides the  poems  already  cited.  Crabbe  wrote  The 
^'rll■spaper  (1785)  :  Tlie  Parish  Renister  (1807)  ; 
The  Borough  (1810):  Tales  in  Terse  (1812); 
and  Tales  of  the  Ball  (1819).  Crabbe  was  a 
popular  poet  in  his  own  time,  numbering  friends 
among  the  greatest.  He  was  lavishly  praised  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron. 
Jane  Austen,  charmed  with  humor  akin  to  her 
own,  declared  that,  were  she  ever  to  marry,  she 
could  fancy  herself  Mrs.  Crabbe.  Though  his 
reputation  has  declined,  he  nevertheless  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  progress  of 
English  poetry.  Crabbe's  stem  descriptions  of 
English  life  in  old  East  Anglia  were  in  marked 
contrast  to  Goldsmith's   idyllic  scenes,  and  led 
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the  way  to  the  realism  of  Wordsworth.  W'hat  he 
lacked  was  the  imagiuatiou  nueessary  to  give 
lasting  interest  to  his  subject.  His  great  e.K- 
cellcuee  is  the  directness  witli  whicli  he  port  rajs 
the  tragic  lite  of  men  and  women  whom  he  knew 
and  the  scenes  in  which  they  lived.  Consult: 
M'orks,  with  memoir,  by  his  sou  G.  Crabbe  (8 
vols.,  Loudon,  1834-3o)  ;  selections  from  poems, 
by  Lamplougii  (London.  188S),  and  by  Holland 
(London,  181)9)  :  Stephen's  essaj'  in  Hours  in  a 
Libntry  (London,  ISTlJ);  C'ourthope"s  essay  in 
Ward,  EiKjliHn  Poets  (London.  1884)  ;  the  JJfe, 
by  Kcbbel  (London,  1SS8)  ;  and  Aiuger,  Crabbe, 
in  "English  Men  of  Letters"  Series  (New  York, 
1902). 

CRAB-EATER,  or  Cobia.  See  Sebgeant- 
Fisn. 

CRAB-EATING    DOG,    RACCOON',    Etc. 

See  Dog;  Raccoox,  elc. 

CRABETH,  kraTjet,  Dirk  and  Wouteu.  Dutch 
painters  on  glass.  They  were  brothers,  born  at 
Gouda,  in  South  Holland,  and  they  nourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  eeutuiy.  As 
the  brothers  worked  together  and  were  the  most 
famous  glass-painters  of  their  time,  they  can- 
not be  separated  in  biography.  Vei'y  little  is 
known  of  their  lives,  but  they  executed  a  luiniber 
of  excellent  works  in  the  churches  of  Belgium  and 
France.  Tiieir  chief  works  are  fourteen  of  the 
seventy-five  windows  of  the  great  church  at 
Gouda.  Among  the  best  of  tliese  are  the  "Bap- 
tism of  Christ"  and  the  "Last  Supper,"  by 
Dirk,  and  the  "Xativity"  and  the  "Sacrilege  of 
Heliodorus."  by  Wouter.  The  latter  excels  in 
brilliancy  of  color,  but  Dirk  lias  a  more  vigorous 
style.  The  works  of  both  show  a  somewhat  man- 
nered imitation  of  Die  Italian,  but  they  still 
retain  much  of  the  brightness  of  the  medi.-eval 
coloring.  Dirk  died  in  1.581  ;  his  brother  about 
KiOl.  Consult  Westlake,  Histori/  of  Design  in 
Painted  Ghisn,  vol.  iv.   (London,  1894). 

CRAB-GRASS.  A  name  applied  to  Panicum 
sanguinale,  an  annual  grass  common  throughout 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fre- 
quently .seen  to  spring  up  in  fields  after  the 
period  of  cultivation  has  passed.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  bearing  at  the  top 
three  to  twelve  spreading  purplish  spikes  which 
carry  the  flowers  and  seed.  In  many  places  it  is 
considered  a  weed,  but  in  the  South  it  is  valued 
for  the  hay  it  yields  as  well  as  for  pastur.age. 
The  hay  must  l)e  cured  without  rain  falling  upon 
it  or  its  value  is  greatly  impaired.  It  ranks 
close  to  Bermuda  grass  in  the  value  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  a  crop  may  be  produced.  Eleu- 
sine  indiea  is  sometimes  called  crab-grass. 

CRABIER,  kra'bya'  (Fr..  crab-eater).  The 
name  in  the  French  West  Indies  and  Jamaica  for 
several  herons,  especially  the  common  night- 
heron  (\ycticoraa;  violaceus).  See  Night- 
Heron. 

CRAB'S-EYES.     See  Abkus. 

CRAB'S-PLOVER.      A    singular    shore-bird 

(DnniKift  (irrlcolii)  nearly  related  to  the  oyster- 
catchers,  but  set  apart  in  a  family,  DromadidfE, 
of  its  own.  which  is  to  be  found  sparingly  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  "Its 
habits  remind  us  both  of  the  plovers  and  the 
terns,  and  so  do  the  unusually  large  eggs,"  but 
in  India,  accnrding  to  Hume,  it  nests  in  bur- 
rows in  sand-hills. 


CRAB'SHAW,  Timothy.  A  plowman  and 
carter,  wlio  becomes  squire  to  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  in  Smollett's  novel  of  the  latter  name. 

CRAB-SPIDER.      A    sjiider    of    the    family 

Thomisidj',  su  named  (ju  account  of  the  short, 
broad  body  and  tlie  fact  that,  like  a  crab,  it  runs 
more  successfully  sideways  or  backw'ard  than 
forward.  These  spiders  spin  no  web,  but  await 
their  prey  hidden  among  foliage,  and  are  colored 
in  harmony  with  their  background;  but  a  few 
species  are  liright-eolored  and  hide  in  flowers. 
The  most  common  American  form  {Misuineiia 
ratia)  is  milk-white,  occasionally  with  light- 
crimson  markings.  Another  species  (Philo- 
dromus  LUilaaris)  eats  housc-llics  almost  exclu- 
sively. Consult:  Emerton.  The  Common  Spiders 
of  the  United  States   (Boston,  1902).     Compare 

BirSD-SpiDEE. 

CRAB'TREE.  Uncle  of  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite— a  deaf,  cross-grained  old  scandal-monger — 
in  Sheridan's  comedy  The  Hehool  for  Scandal. 

CRABTREE,  Sir  Cadwallader.  In  Smol- 
lett's Adrcntiires  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  friend 
of  the  hero. 

CRABTREE,  Charlotte  (1847—).  An 
American  actress,  known  as  Lotta.  She  was 
born  in  New  York,  and  when  a  child  of  ten  began 
her  career  in  California.  After  starring  for  a 
time  in  the  ^Vest.  she  came  again  to  New  York 
about  1860.  In  1867,  as  Little  Nell  and  the 
Mai-chioness  in  a  dramatization  of  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  she  made  her  first  great  impression  there, 
and  became  a  popular  favorite.  Her  success  was 
entirely  due  to  her  personal  charm.  Critics 
found  little  to  approve  ill  the  pieces  in  which 
she  appeared,  such  as  The  Little  Detectice.  Zip, 
Musette,  and  The  Firefly,  but  her  stage  appear- 
ance was  characterized  by  a  naturalness  and 
grace  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  She 
retired  from  the  stage,  still  unmarried,  in  1891, 
having  acquired  a  fortune.  Consult:  Welch,  in 
McKav  and  Wingate's  Famous  Anurican  Actors 
of  To'-Dny  (New  York,  1896)  ;  and  Clapp  and 
Edgett,  Players  of  the  Present,  Dunlap  Society 
Publications    (New  Y'ork,   1899). 

CRACKED  HEELS.     See  Hobse. 

CRACKER.     See  BiscnT. 

CRACKERS.  A  name  given  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  L^nited  States  to  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant whites,  probably  because  of  their  usual 
diet,  which  is  cracked  com  ground  into  a  coarse 
meal.  The  term  'corn-crackers'  is  employed  in 
the  same  sense. 

CRACKER  STATE.  Georgia.  See  States, 
Popular  Name.s  of. 

CRACKLIN,  or  CRACKLE  "WARE.  A  kind 
of  china  ware,  tlie  glazing  of  which  is  purposely 
cracked  in  the  kiln,  as  an  ornament,  the  effect 
being  produced  by  a  glaze  which  tends  to  contract 
in  the  burning  more  rapidly  than  the  vessel  itself. 

CRACOW,  kra'ko  (Pol.  Krakov,  Ger.  Krakau, 
Fr.  Crurovie,  Lat.  Cracoria.  Caroduninn ;  said 
to  be  named  after  its  founder,  Krakus.  a  legend- 
ar>'  Slavic  chief).  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  residence  of  the  Polish 
kings,  now  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  Crown- 
land  of  Galicia  (I\Iap:  .Aiistria.  F  1).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  T!ur|ow:i.  aliont  10  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  Russian  Poland  and  256  miles  north- 
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cast  of  Vienna.  Cracow,  with  its  numerous 
churches,  towers,  and  old  castle,  presents  an  im- 
posing aspect  from  without.  It  consists  of  the 
inner  town  and  a  nuuil)er  of  suburbs.  The  old 
walls  surrounding  the  inner  town  have  been  de- 
molished, and  promenades  laid  out  on  their  site. 
Cracow  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Poland,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  its  age  in  its  imposing  build- 
ings as  well  as  in  its  general  appearance.  First 
among  the  numerous  churches  of  Cracow  is  the 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  situated  near  the  castle. 
11  was  erected  under  Casimir  the  Great,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  famous  for  the  numer- 
ous tombs  of  Polish  kings  and  heroes  it  contains, 
including  those  of  Sobieski,  Poniatowski,  and 
Xosciuszko.  It  is  also  adorned  with  numerous 
monuments,  several  of  them  by  Thorwaldsen, 
and  its  treasury  contains  some  remnants  of  the 
former  splendor  of  Poland.  The  Church  of  Saint 
Mary,  a  Gotliic  basilica,  was  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  several  times  rebuilt 
since  then.  It  contains  a  magnificent  high  altar 
by  Veit  Stoss,  and  a  number  of  monmnents. 
Besides  these  churches  there  are  a  number  of 
very  interesting  media;val  ones.  Among  the 
interesting  secular  buildings  is  the  former  royal 
castle,  situated  on  a  broad  hill  at  the  southwest- 
ern end  of  the  town;  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
centurj',  and  suffered  greatly  from  conllagra- 
tions:  its  remnants  are  used  as  barracks  and  a 
hospital.  The  old  cloth-hall,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  now  used  as  an  art  mu- 
seum, and  contains  paintings  by  Polish  artists, 
such  as  JNIatejko.  Siemiradzki,  and  others.  In 
front  of  the  cloth-hall  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Mickiewicz,  one  of  Poland's  greatest  poets. 
Among  other  notable  buildings  and  historical 
monuments  are  the  university,  the  old  and  new 
theatres,  and  the  Rondell,  a  relic  of  the  old  for- 
tifications. The  chief  educational  institution  is 
the  famous  university,  styled  the  Jagellonian 
University,  founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  in  1304. 
It  developed  very  rapidly,  and  eventvially  became 
the  intellectual  centre  of  Poland.  At  present  it 
has  faculties  of  jurisjirudence,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  with  an  attendance  of  over  1300  stu- 
dents. The  university  library  contains  over  300,- 
000  volumes,  besides  numerous  manuscripts,  en- 
gravings, ancient  documents,  etc.  Attached  to 
the  university  are  also  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  a  number 
of  other  institutions.  Among  other  jjrominent 
educational  establishments  are  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  the  art  school  (until  1893 
under  the  supervision  of  Slatejko),  several  semi- 
naries, and  a  number  of  artistic  and  literary  so- 
cieties. The  Czartoryski  Museum  contains  a  col- 
lection of  sculptures  and  antiquities  and  a  fine 
picture  gallery,  with  samples  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools. 

Economically  Cracow  is  only  of  slight  impor- 
tance. The  manufacturing  industries  include 
the  production  of  machinery,  textiles,  leather, 
chemicals,  etc.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  raw  prod- 
ucts, such  as  gi'ain,  wood,  salt,  animals.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  situated  Kosciuszko  Hill, 
a  mound  65  feet  high,  erected  in  1820-23  by  the 
residents  of  Cracow,  in  honor  of  Kosciuszko.  and 
since  converted  into  a  fort.  The  fortifications  of 
Cracow  are  very  extensive.  Population,  in  1800. 
74,503:  in  1000.  01.310;  consisting  mostly  of 
Catholic  Poles  and  .Tews. 

Cracow  rose  into  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages 


as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  a  centre  of  com- 
meicc  and  trade,  its  prosperity  being  enhanced  by 
the  influx  of  German  innnigranls.  It  suffered 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Tatars  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  became  the  capital  of  Poland  in 
1320,  and  after  having  been  superseded  by  War- 
saw in  1010,  it  still  remained  the  place  where 
the  Polish  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  It 
later  became  exceedingly  impo\'erished,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  population 
was  only  about  10,000.  In  1055  and  1702  the 
to\m  was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  If  w'as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  rising  of  the  Poles  for  independ- 
ence luider  Kosciuszko  in  1794,  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  Austria  at  the  third  partition 
of  Poland,  in  1795.  From  1809  to  1815  Cracow 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The 
short-lived  Republic  of  Cracow,  established  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  was 
the  last  renmant  of  an  independent  Poland.  It 
consisted  of  the  city  of  Cracow  an-d  some  ad- 
jacent territory,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  140,000.  The  participation  of  a  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1830 
gave  Russia  an  opportunity  for  military  occupa- 
tion. After  that  Cracow  was  repeatedly  occu- 
pied by  foreign  troops.  The  little  republic  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1846. 
The  patriots  were  at  first  successful,  but  their 
overthrow  soon  ensued,  and  Cracow  was  annexed 
to  Austria  in  the  same'  year.  In  1849  it  was 
incorporated  with  Galicia.  Cracow  remains  to 
the  present  dav  a  great  focus  of  Polish  national 
life. 

CRACOW,  FxT^-ERSiTT  OF.     See  Cr.i.cow. 

CRAD'DOCK,  Charles  Egbert.  The  nom-de- 
plumc  of  Mary  N.  Murfree  (q.v.),  the  Southern 
novelist. 

CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY.  The.  The  name 
popularly  given  to  Faneuil  Hall.  Boston,  as  the 
.scene  of  early  popular  protests  against  British 
rule. 

CRADOCK,  knid'ok.  Sir.     See  Caradoc. 

CRAFT  OF  LOVERS,  The.  A  poem  assigned 
to  Chaucer  by  .Tohn  Stowe,  who  added  this  poem 
and  a  number  of  other  spurious  compositions, 
most  of  which  were  extremely  inferior,  to  the 
edition  of  1561.    The  author  is  unknown. 

CRAFTS,  James  Masox  (1830—).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard.  In  1859  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  studied  at  the  Academy  of  ilines  of 
Freiberg  and  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
At  the  latter  institution  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  private  assistant  to  Robert  Bunsen.  In  1861 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  Wiirtz's  labora- 
tory, he  first  met  Charles  Friedel,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  later  carried  out  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  researches.  In  1865  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and,  after  devoting  some  time  to 
mining,  accepted  the  position  of  head  professor 
of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  Dur- 
ing the  following  four  years  he  acted  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  'Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Tcchnoloay.  but  in  1874  took  leave  of  absence, 
foired  Friedel  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  scientific  research.  His  investiga- 
tions were  mainly  in  the  field  of  organic  chemis- 
trv,  but  his  name  is  connected  also  ■with  many 
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interesting  achievements  in  physics  and  in  phys- 
ical chemistry.  He  invented  a  new  lij'drogen 
thermometer;  measured  the  densities  of  iodine 
at  very  high  temperatures;  demonstrated  an  in- 
teresting regularity  in  the  variation  of  the  boil- 
ing-points of  chemically  allied  substances  with 
the  external  pressure:  prepared  a  number  of 
new  compounds  of  the  element  silicon,  which 
are  interesting  because  of  their  chemical  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  car- 
bon; and  also  prepared  new  compounds  of  arsenic. 
But  his  most  important  achievement  was  the 
discovery,  jointly  with  Friedel,  of  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  s\Tithetic  methods  in  organic  chem- 
istry. According  to  an  estimate  published  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Emil  Fischer,  the  story  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  method,  or  'reaction/  of 
Friedel  and  Crafts  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Hundreds  of  new  carbon  compounds  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  this  method,  which  is 
based  on  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum; 
and  a  host  of  compounds  that  had  already  been 
prepared  by  other  methods  of  much  greater 
complexity  were  produced  by  this  method  with- 
out any  difficulty  whatever. 

In  recognition  of  Crafts's  services  to  science, 
the  French  Government  made  him  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  (1SS5),  and  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  made 
him  one  of  its  corresponding  members.  In  1891 
he  again  returned  to  this  country,  and  from 
1892  to  1897  acted  as  professor  of  organic  chem- 
istry at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. In  1898  he  became  the  president  of  the 
institute,  and  in  the  same  year  Harvard  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1900,  however,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  again  turned  to  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems in  organic  and  physical  chemistry.  The 
numerous  results  of  Dr.  Crafts's  researches  were 
published  in  various  scientifie  periodicals,  main- 
ly foreign.  He  also  wrote  a  text-book  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis  (1869,  and  several  later  edi- 
tions) . 

CRAFTS,  Wii.Bt.Ti  FiSK  ( 1850—) .  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman.  He  was  bom  in  Fryeburg, 
Maine;  was  educated  at  \A"esleyan  University 
and  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy;  held  various  positions  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1880  became  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  From  1883  to  1888,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  LTnion  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Xew  York.  He  conducted  an 
International  Siuiday-School  Parliament  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  in  1876-77,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  designed  primarily  for  the 
Sunday-school.  He  has  also  written:  Must  the 
Old  Testament  Go?  (1883);  ISuceessful  Men  of 
To-dni/  (1883);  and  The  Sabbath  for  Man 
(1885),  a  strong  presentation  of  the  claim  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
1888,  to  become  secretary  of  the  American  Sab- 
hath  Union,  and  later  became  superintendent  of 
the  International  Beform  Bureau,  organized  to 
obtain  legislation  for  moral  purposes  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

CRAFTSMAN,  The.  A  powerful  journal 
organized  in  1726  by  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney. 
with  Nicholas  Amhurst.  who  conducted  it  under 
the  name  of  'Caleb  D'Anvers  of  Gray's  Inn.'     It 


was  the  organ  of  the  Opposition  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert  Walpole. 

CRAG  -  MARTIN,    or    Rock  -  Swallow.      A 

swallow  (t'liiivolu  ruiiestris) ,  closely  allied  to 
tlie  bank-swallow  (i|.v.),  which  is  found  from 
Portugal  eastward  to  China  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, migrating  to  the  tropics  for  the  winter.  It 
frequents  mountains  and  rocUy  river  -  banks 
among  hills,  but  does  not  ascend  to  Aljjine  re- 
gions. It  builds  in  niches  of  the  rocks  a  large, 
open-to))pcd  nest  of  mud,  occasionally  (as  in 
the  villages  of  the  Pyrenees)  placing  this  on  the 
timbers  of  buildings  or  among  ruins,  and  lays 
profusely  speckled  eggs.  "The  general  color  of 
the  adult  bird  is  a  light  ashy  brown  above,  tlie 
lower  parts  being  cream}'  buff,  and  the  tail- 
feathers  are  dark  brown,  the  central  and  outer 
pairs  being  conspicuously  spotted  with  white." 
Consult  Sharpe  and  Wyatt,  Monograph  of  the 
Eiiundinidce    (London,   1885-94). 

CRAIG,  krag.  Sir  .T.\mes  Hexry  (  1748-1812). 
An  English  soldier,  born  in  Gibraltar.  In  1763 
he  was  gazetted  an  ensign,  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  Forty-seventh  Foot.  He 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  America,  fought 
and  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  1776  was 
transferred  to  Canada,  and  in  1777  was  present 
at  the  capttift  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  General  Burgoyne's  advance  upon 
Saratoga  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be 
intrusted  by  that  commander  with  dispatches  to 
England.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the 
]5ighty-second,  proceeded  to  Xova  Scotia,  and 
in  1781  served  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1795,  having  then  risen  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch  col- 
on}-  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Aided  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Elphinstone  and  Major-General  Clarke, 
he  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  colony  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  He  w-ent  in  1797  to  India;  and  in 
1805,  as  a  local  general  in  the  Mediterranean, 
landed  with  7000  troops  at  Castellamare,  with 
orders  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian  forces 
under  General  Lacy  in  an  attack  upon  the 
French  army.  After  Austerlitz  he  prudently 
withdrew  to  Sicily.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  a  post  rendered 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  French-Canadian  hatred 
of  British  dominion.  After  a  somewhat  vexed 
administration  he  resigned  in  1811,  and  was  in 
1812  promoted  to  be  general. 

CRAIG,  Jonx  (1512-1600).  A  preacher  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation.  He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  educated  at  Saint  Andrews.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  Order,  but  soon  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  was  cast 
into  prison.  On  his  release  (1536)  he  trav- 
eled on  the  Continent,  and  after  some  time  was, 
through  Cardinal  Pole's  influence,  made  novice- 
master  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna,  and 
later  was  rector.  While  here  Calvin's  Institutes 
fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to  Protestant 
doctrines.  He  was  brought  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  sentenced  to  be  burnt — a  fate  from  which 
he  was  saved  by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  Poj)c 
Paul  IV.,  breaking  open  the  prisons  of  Rome. 
Craig  escaped  to  Vienna,  and  obtained  favor  at 
the  Court  of  Maximilian  II.:  but  the  Pope  de- 
manded his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for 
heresy.  The  Emperor,  however,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  request,  gave  Craig  a  safe  con- 
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duct  out  of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land (lutiO),  and  was  appointed  the  colleague 
of  .lolin  Knox  in  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh. 
Thinking  the  marriage  of  Queen  ilaiy  and  Both- 
well  contrary  to  the  \^'ord  of  God,  he  boldly  re- 
fused to  proclaim  the  banns,  but  afterwards 
yielded  under  jirotest.  In  1572  Craig  was  sent 
"to  illuminate  the  dark  places"  in  Forfarshire 
luitil  1570,  when  lie  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
King  .lames  VI.  He  now  took  a.  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  the  compiler  of 
part  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the 
writer  of  the  national  covenant  signed  in  1580 
by  the  King  and  his  household.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  conscientiousness,  and  was  not  slow  to  op- 
pose the  proceedings  of  the  Court  when  he  deemed 
them  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  to  speak  whole- 
some but  unpleasant  truths  to  majesty  itself. 
He  died  December  12.  1000.  Consult  the  black- 
letter  facsimile  reprint  of  Craig's  Catechisms 
(Edinburgh,  1885),  with  inti-oduction  by  T. 
Graves  Law. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Thom.is  (1538-1C08).  A  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  author,  and  poet.  Educated  at 
Saint  Andrews  and  in  Paris,  he  passed  as  advo- 
cate at  tl\8  Scottish  bar  in  February,  1563.  and 
was  appointed  justice-depute.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  .James  VI.,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
modest  and  persistent  refusal,  created  him  a 
knight  in  160.3.  Besides  some  much-admired 
Latin  verse  and  prose,  he  wrote  Jus  Feudale  (ed. 
Burnet.  1655;  new  ed.,  with  notes  and  correc- 
tions by  .Tames  Baillie,  1766).  This  learned 
work  is  still  an  authority  on  feudal  law. 

CRAIGENGELT,  kra'gcn-gelt',  Captain.  In 
Scott's  Bride  of  Lanimennoor,  a  bully  and  ad- 
venturer, the  friend  of  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw, 
Frank  Hayston. 

CRAIGENPUTTOCK,  kra'gcn-put'tuk.  A 
farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  situated  12  miles  north  of  Castle 
Douglas,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It  belonged  to  Jane  Welsh  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  the  author.  The  Carlyles 
lived  there  most  of  the  time  between  1S2S  and 
1834.  ilueh  of  Carlyle's  writing  was  done  at 
Craigenputtock.  and  there  arc  frequent  references 
to  it  in  his  published  correspondence.  Consult 
"Homes  and  Haunts  of  Carlyle,"  in  Westminster 
Gazette   (London.  1885). 

CRAIGHILL,  kra'gil.  William  Price  (1833 
— ).  An  American  military  engineer,  born  at 
Charlestown,  Va.  He  graduated  in  1853  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy;  in  1854-55 
superintended  the  building  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
in  1858  that  of  Fort  Delaware,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  an  instructor  at  the  Academy.  In 
1863  he  constructed  the  defenses  of  Pittsburg, 
and  in  1S05  was  brevetted  a  lieutenant-colonel 
for  service  in  tlie  defense  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  from 
1865  to  1867  was  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Baltimore  Harbor.  Subsequently  he  was  con- 
cerned with  several  public  works,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  the  Potomac  River  (1870-74) 
and  the  Delaware  River  ( 1873) .  He  was  chief  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  from  1S05  until  his 
retirement  at  his  own  request  in  1897.  In  1894- 
95  lie  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  His  publications  include  an 
Army   Officer's   Pocket   Companion    (1862),   and 


a    translation    of    Dufour's    Cours    de    tactique 
(1863). 

CRAIGIE,  kra'gf-,  Peabl  Richabds.  See 
Hoep.es,  .John  Oliver. 

CRAIGLEITH  (krag'leth')  STONE.  .  A 
siliceous  sandstune  belonging  to  the  Carbonif- 
erous series,  quarried  at  Craigleith,  near  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  largely  used  in  that  city  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted 
by  its  purity,  durability,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  wrought. 

CRAIK,  krfik,  Dinah  Maria  (1826-87).  An 
English  novelist,  better  known  as  jMiss  Mllock. 
She  was  born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire. In  1849  she  published  The  Ogilvies,  her 
lirst  novel,  and  rapidly  afterwards;  Olive 
(1850)  ;  The  Head  of  the' Family  (1851)  ;  Alice 
Learmount  (1852);  Agatha's  Husband  (1853); 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (1857)  ;  A  Life  for  a 
Life  (1859):  and  Christian's  Mistake  (1865); 
and  a  great  number  of  short  papers.  A  pension 
of  £50  was  granted  to  her  in  1864.  In  1865  she 
married  George  Lillie  Craik.  Among  her  later 
works  is  <SVrmo»,«  Out  of  Church  (1875).  Her 
literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  John  Bali- 
fax,  Oentlonan,  a  classic  picture  of  middle-class 
English  life,  which  had  a  remarkable  success,  and 
has  appeared  in  frequent  later  editions.  Some 
of  her  Poems  of  Thirty  Years,  Sew  and  Old 
(1881),  such  as  "Douglas"  and  "Philip,  my 
King,"  have  been  popular. 

CRAIK,  George  Lillie  (I798-1866K  An 
English  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  born  at 
Kennoway,  Fifeshire,  and  was  educated  for  the 
Church  at  Saint  Andrew's  University;  but,  pre- 
ferring a  literary  career,  he  went  to  London  in 
1826.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 
Pursuit  of  Knoirlcdge  Under  Difficulties  ( 1830- 
31),  forming  part  of  the  series  of  publications 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  L'seful 
Knowledge.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
Penny  Magazine  and  the  Penny  Cyclopeedia.  In 
1837  Craik  became  editor  of  the  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
cha])ters  of  which  were  written  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  separately 
as  independent  works.  Such  are  his  sketches  of 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Xorman  Conquest  to  the  Present 
Time  (1844-45),  and  his  History  of  British  Com- 
merce (1844).  In  1845  he  published  Spenser  and 
His  Poetry,  and  in  1846-47  Bacon  and  His  Writ- 
ings. In  1840  Craik  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  a  situation  which  he  occupied  till 
his  death.  In  1848-50  appeared  his  Romance 
of  the  Peerage;  in  1851  his  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Langnage,  which  has  passed 
through  various  editions;  and  in  1856  his  essays 
on  The  English  of  Shakespeare,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  possessed  an  ener- 
getic mind,  his  thinking  was  clear,  and  he  was 
careful  in  his  statement  of  facts. 

CRAIK,  James  (1731-1814).  The  favorite 
physician  of  George  Washington.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Washington  in 
the  Braddock  expedition,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  medical  service  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  York- 
town.  He  was  active  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
plot  to  remove  Washington  from  command  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Valley   Forge    (see  Conway, 
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Thomas),  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  YorUtown.  After  the  war 
he  settled  near  Mount  Vernon,  and  attended 
Washington  in  his  last  illness. 

CRAIK,  RoBEET  (1820—).  A  Canadian  phy- 
sician. l>orn  in  ilontreal.  He  studied  medicine 
at  ilctiill  University,  and  in  18,51  became  con- 
nected with  the  general  hospital  in  Montreal. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy at  the  university,  and  three  j'ears  later  was 
made  curator  of  its  anatomical  museum.  From 
1860  to  181)7  he  held  the  chair  of  clinical  sur- 
gerv  at  the  university.  ^Meanwhile,  in  180G,  he 
was  called  upon  to  sul)stitute  for  the  professor  of 
chemistry  while  continuing  his  lectures  in  clin- 
ical surgery,  and  in  1807  he  decided  to  resign 
the  chair  of  surgery  and  retain  that  of  chemistry. 
lie  resigned  the  latter  chair  in  1S70,  but  in 
1889  was  elected  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  and 
professor   of  hygiene   and   public   health. 

CKAILSHEIM,  or  KRAILSHEIM,  krllz'- 
him.  A  town  of  W'iirttemberg.  Gernuiny,  on  the 
Jagst,  47  miles  northeast  of  Stuttgart.  Its 
municipal  offices  are  situated  in  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  the  Hohenlohes:  the  fifteenth-century 
Church  of  Saint  John,  a  Gothic  edifice,  contains 
some  good  paintings  and  other  interesting  feat- 
ures, and  tliere  is  a  fine  Rathaus.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  and  manufactures  of  woolens  and 
cement.     Population,  in  1900.  .5255. 

CRAIOVA,  or  KRAJOVA,  kri-o'va.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Craiova,  Rumania, 
112  miles  west  of  Bucharest.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  agricultural  and  forest  region,  and  has 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  cattle.  Salt  is  extensively  mined  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  and 
lias  large  governmental  industrial  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  rope,  and  car- 
riages. In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  residence 
of  a  ban  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Wallachia. 
Population,  in  18(19,  45.438. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-Crake  (from  Icel.  kraka, 
crow,  so  named  from  its  cry).  An  English 
name  for  the  landrail  {Crex  crex) ,  formed  in 
imitation  of  its  familiar  cry,  'crck,  crek,'  which 
is  heard  from  every  field  of  grain  in  valleys  and 
low  groimds  in  Great  Britain  in  early  summer, 
and  is  associated  with  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
that  plea.sant  season.  It  is  a  very  pretty  bird, 
of  a  reddish-brou-n  color,  marked  with  dark 
brown  in  streaks  along  the  middle  of  the  feathers, 
lighter  below.  (See  Plate  of  Rails,  etc.)  Sev- 
eral other  similar  short-billed  rails  of  the  genera 
Crex  and  Porzana  are  often  termed  crakes,  aa 
the  spotted  crake  {Por::aiia  porzana).  which  is 
smaller  than  the  corn-crake  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  American  sora. 

CRAKE,  Augustus  David  (1830-90).  An 
English  author.  He  was  educated  at  London 
University,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  and  after  holding  pastorates  at  Blox- 
liam  and  in  the  Isle  of  \Yight.  became  Vicar  of 
Cholsey,  near  Wallingford.  in  1885.  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  devotional  books  and  of  a  long  series 
of  historical  story-books,  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  England.  His  works  include: 
.^:ini}iiis  (1871);  Etaiuis  (1872);  Edtn/  the 
Fair  (1874)  ;  Alfqar  the  Dane  (1874)  ;  Fairleigh 
Ball  (1882);  The  Last  Ahhnt  of  Olastonhury 
(1884)  :   Yule-Log  Stones    11887)  :   Stories  from 


Old  Enalish  TJistorxj  (1887).  His  best-known 
historical  uoik  is  a  Uistorii  of  the  Church  Un- 
der the  lioiiian  Empire  ( 1873). 

CRAKEBERRY.  See  Crowberry. 

CRAMER,  krii'mOr,  Gabriei,  (1704-52).  A 
Swiss  mathematician.  He  was  born  in  Geneva, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  mathematics 
there.  His  chief  work  is  a  treatise  on  algebraic 
curves  (Geneva,  1750)  ;  but  he  contributed  to 
the  subject  of  equations  (q.v. ),  revived  the  study 
ot  determinants  (q.v.),  which  had  been  begun 
by  Leibnitz,  and  wrote  on  the  physical  cause  of 
the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  planets  and  the  mo- 
tion of  their  apsides  (Paris,  1730).  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Johaiin  Bernoulli  (4  vols., 
Lausanne,  1742)  and  Jakob  Bernoulli  (2  vols., 
Geneva,  1744).  In  his  investigation  of  curves 
Cramer  generalized  the  problem  of  Pappus,  to  in- 
scribe in  a  given  circle  a  triangle  whose  sides 
produced  shall  pass  through  three  collinear 
points ;  proved  Newton's  rule  for  determining  the 
infinite  branches  of  a  curve;  and  completed 
the  classification  of  cubic  curves.  Consult:  Can- 
tor, (lesehiehte  dcr  ilathematik  (Leipzig,  1898), 
and  Muir,  Theory  of  Determinants  in  the  His- 
iorieal  Order  of  Development  (London,  1890). 
See  Curves. 

CRAMER,  Joii.vxx  Andreas  (1723-88).  A 
German  preacher  and  poet,  born  in  Jijhstadt, 
Saxony,  He  studied  theology  in  Leipzig,  and  in 
1750  became  chief  Court  preacher  in  Quedlinburg. 
In  1754  the  influence  of  his  friends  Klopstock 
and  Bernstorfl  secured  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  similar  position  in  Copenhagen, 
where  he  also  became  professor  of  theology. 
Owing  to  the  antiigonism  of  Struensee,  he  was 
subsequently  banished  from  the  country,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  superintendent  in 
Liibeek,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  Denmark 
after  Struensee's  execution  in  1772,  and '  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theologj'  and  chancellor  at 
the  University  of  Kiel  (1774).  As  a  preacher  he 
was  unexcelled  in  his  day,  and  his  odes  and 
hymns  were  very  pojjular.  ilany  of  them,  such  as 
Er  ist  ffekomme)!  her,  Dein  bin  ieh,  Tlerr.  and  Der 
Uerr  ist  Gott  iind  Keiner  mehr,  are  still  frequent- 
\y  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
His  collected  poems  were  published  under  the 
respective  titles,  SiimtUche  Gediehte  (1782)  and 
riinterlasscne  Gediehte  (1791). 

CRAMER,  JoiiANN  Baptist  (1771-1858).  A 
German  pianist  and  composer.  He  was  bom 
in  Mannheim,  but  in  his  infancy  went  to  I^ondon 
with  his  father,  the  violinist  Wilhelm  Cramer, 
who  was  also  his  first  teacher.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Clementi,  he  appeared 
in  public  with  great  success  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  after  a  concert  tour  in  1788-91,  settled 
in  London  as  a  teacher.  He  repeatedly  traveled 
on  the  Continent,  and  from  1832  lived  in  Paris, 
whence  he  returned  to  London  in  1845.  He  was 
much  admired  as  a  pianist  for  his  correct 
technique  and  .sympathetic  interpretation;  his 
numerous  compositions  for  the  [lianoforte  are 
now  antiquated,  with  the  excej>tion  of  the 
Eighltj-Eoiir  Studies,  Op.  oO,  which  in  their  rare 
combination  of  superior  technical  requirements 
with  the  highest  music.il  value  have  become  an 
accepted  classic,  and  are  used  in  the  entire  musi- 
cal world  as  models  of  fundamental  studies  for 
the  acquirement  of  sidid  and  tasteful  pianoforte 
playing. 
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CRA'MER,  John  Antony  (17931848).  An 
Knyli>li  pliiUilu^'isl,  'oorii  at  MitlOdi,  Switzerland, 
of  Cleniiaii  paieutagc,  and  educated  at  Christ 
C'liurrh,  Oxford.  He  was  professor  of  modem 
liistorv  at  Oxford  from  1842  until  his  death, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  was 
also  Dean  of  Carlisle.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  his  prineipal  works:  Dissertation  on  the 
Passage  of  Hannibal  Oio-  the  Alps  (in  collabo- 
ration with  H.  L.  Wickham;  2d  ed.,  1828); 
Anecdota  Grtrca  e  Codicibiis  Manuscriptis  Biblio- 
tneearum  Oxoniensiuni  Descripta  (4  vols.,  1835- 
37)  ;  Catence  Grwcorum  Patrum  in  ^^ovum  Testa- 
mcntiim    (S  vols.,   1838-41). 

CRAMER,  kril'mer,  Karl  Edttaed  ( 1831-1901 ) . 
A  Swiss  liotanist.  born  in  Zurich.  He  studied 
there  and  in  Freiburg,  taught  for  several  years  at 
the  technological  institute  of  Zurich,  and  in  ISGl 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  Poly- 
technilaim.  In  1882  he  was  made  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  in  Zurich.  His  published 
works  include  tlie  following:  Pflanzenplii/sio- 
lorjische  Untersuchuiiijen,  jointly  with  Nageli 
(1855-.5S);  Untcrsuehunrien  iiber  die  Ceramia- 
ceen  (186.3);  Bildunfisabweichutigen  bei  einigen 
tcichtigeren  Pflamenfamilien  (1864).  He  was 
ilso  the  author  of  a  number  of  important  mono- 
graphs on  botanical  subjects,  published  in  scien- 
tific periodicals. 

CRAMP  (OHG.  chrampfa,  Ger.  Krampe, 
cramp,  from  OHG.  krampf,  cur\'ed,  Icel.  Irappr, 
narrow;  connected  also  with  AS.,  OS.  a-iiinb, 
OHG.  krump,  Ger.  knimm,  crooked).  An  irregu- 
lar, involuntar.y,  and  generally  painful  contrac- 
tion of  a  voluntary  muscle,  without  insensibility 
or  other  disturbance  of  the  general  system. 
Cramp  is  often  the  effect  of  cold,  and  has  proved 
fatal  to  swinnners  by  attacking  them  suddenly 
when  in  the  water.  It  is  readily  removed  by 
warmth  and  friction,  when  due  to  a  strained 
position,  to  cold,  or  prolonged  contraction  of  a 
group  of  nniscles,  as  in  lilting  a  weight  above  t'le 
head.  A  swinmier  attacked  with  cramp  in  the 
legs  should  turn  on  his  back  and,  while  floating, 
grasp  and  knead  the  affected  muscles  violently. 
Cramps  are  a  distressing  symptom  in  cholera 
(q.v.).  They  occur  in  colic  (q.v.),  in  tetanus 
(q.v.),  and  in  some  cases  of  poisoning.  Writers' 
cramp  is  an  'occupation  neurosis'  (q.v.)  con- 
sisting of  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  hand  on 
attempting  to  write,  which  turns  the  pen  over 
and  prevents  its  moving.  Telegraphers,  brake- 
men  on  railroads,  ballet-dancers,  cigar-makers, 
and  many  others  suffer  from  a  cramp  in  the 
group  of  muscles  which  they  use  constantly  in 
their  occupations. 

CRAMP,  Charles  Henry  (1828—).  An 
American  ship-builder,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
became  a  partner  in,  and  later  president  of,  the 
Cramp  Ship-building  Company.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States  Xavy,  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine.  The  sunken 
battle -ship  Maine,  which  w.as  destroyed  in 
Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898,  was  built 
at  the  Cramp  yards,  in  whose  thirty-one  acres 
of  ground  nearly  6000  workmen  are  employed. 

CRAMPEL,  krUN'pel',  Paul  (1863-91).  A 
French  traveler  in  .\frica.  He  first  went  to  the 
French  Congo  in  1886  as  secretary  to  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza.  and  in  1888-89  conducted  most  suc- 
cessfully  an   expedition   from   the   Ogowe   River 


into  the  Fan  country  north  and  back  to  Corisco 
Bay.  In  the  following  vear  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Comite  de  I'Afrique  Frangaise  to  penetrate 
to  Lake  Chad,  and  started  from  Stanley  Pool 
with  a  small  force  of  30  Senegalese  soldiers  and 
250  carriers,  and  accompanied  by  three  Euro- 
peans. Having  marched  under  great  difficulties 
fiom  Bangui  on  the  Ubangi  Eiver  nortluvard  to 
El  Kuti,  he  was  abandoned  bj'  his  carriers,  and 
while  trj'ing  to  force  their  way  farther  north, 
he  and  his  remaining  companions  were  siirprised 
and  massacred  by  the  Seniissi  JNIoslems.  Only 
one  European  escaped  to  bring  the  news  to  the 
Congo    (.Tuly.    1891). 

CRAMPFISH  (so  called  from  the  temporary 
paralysis  caused  by  its  shock).  The  electric  ray. 
vSee  Torpedo. 

CRAMP'TON,  Charles  Albert  (1858—). 
.\n  .\merican  chemist,  born  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  became  assistant  chemist  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1883,  and,  seven  years  later,  was  made  chief 
chemist  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  He 
carried  out  a  number  of  interesting  investiga- 
tions in  agricultural  cheraistrj-  and  published 
luimerous  memoirs  and  reports  on  special  topics 
of  the  chemistry  of  food  and  agricultural 
products. 

CRAMPTON,  Thomas  Ru.ssell  (1816-88). 
An  English  railway  engineer.  He  was  bom  in 
Kent  and  was  educated  by  private  tutors.  En- 
tering the  engineering  profession,  he  early  turned 
his  attention  to  locomotive  and  railway  building. 
In  1843  he  designed  and  patented  the  locomotive 
that  is  still  known  by  his  name,  and  which  won 
him  the  cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  from 
Xapoleon  III.  in  1855.  His  best-known  work 
was  the  successful  laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851.  He  also  con- 
structed the  Smyrna  Railway,  the  Varna  Pail- 
road  in  Bulgaria,  various  lines  in  England,  and 
the  Berlin  Water-Works. 

CRAWACH,  kni'nao,  Lucas  (1472-1553).  A 
German  painter.  liorn  in  Upper  Franconia. 
There  is  nnich  dispute  in  regard  to  his  family 
name,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Selui- 
chardt.  on  Cranaeh's  own  testimony,  that  it  was 
iluller.  Cranach  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
in  1504  became  Court  painter  to  Frederick  the 
Wise.  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  Wittenberg,  by  whom 
he  was  held  in  high  repute.  His  office  included 
the  duties  of  master  of  ceremonies  at  Court,  and 
besides  this  he  found  time  for  different  business 
ventures  at  Wittenberg.  In  1519  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  town  council:  he  became  burgo- 
master in  1537,  and  again  in  1540.  Cranach 
was  in  equal  favor  with  the  two  following  Elec- 
tors of  Saxony,  and  for  two  years  remained  with 
John  Frederick  dviring  his  imprisonment.  He 
died  at  Weimai',  October  16,  1553. 

Cranach  has  been  called  the  painter  of  the 
Reformation,  because  of  his  active  part  in  spi'ead- 
ing  its  doctrines.  This  be  did  by  means  of 
paintings  and  woodcuts  ridiculing  the  Pope  and 
explaining  the  teachings  of  the  Reformers,  and 
by  his  numerous  portraits  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  who  were  both  his  personal  friends. 
Because  of  this  activity  and  also  on  account  of 
his  great  productiveness,  he  became  the  control- 
ling infiuence  in  the  art  of  middle  and  northern 
Germany,  and  founded  what  may  be  called  the 
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Saxon  School.  He  painted  with  great  facility — 
in  fact,  the  insciipliun  upun  his  gravestune  gives 
hira  the  title  of  'celerriiiuis  pietor.'  His  early 
paintings  were  carefully  executed,  but  in  later 
life  he  did  nuich  negligent  work.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  detail,  for  wliieli  reason  his  smaller 
pictures  were  more  attractive.  His  color  was 
bright  and  clear,  but  liis  drawing  was  deficient, 
and  he  failed  utterly  whenever  he  attempted  to 
represent  the  nude  on  a  large  scale.  His  work 
was  always  original,  and  though  we  see  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Renaissance  in  his  mythological  sub- 
jects, his  art  was  thorouglily  German  and  na- 
tional. It  was,  moreover,  nai'f  and  rich  in  fan- 
tasy, being  best  \vhere\er  there  was  a  chance  for 
genre. 

Cranach's  works  survive  in  large  numbers, 
especially  in  the  German  galleries.  But  he  in- 
trusted so  nuich  to  his  largo  school  of  pupils 
that  it  is  dilhcult  to  decide  how  much  is  actually 
due  to  him.  Among  his  best  works  are  the 
"Repose  in  Egj'pt"  (1504),  now  in  Leipzig; 
"Christ  Blessing  the  Children,"  in  the  Baring 
collection  in  London;  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  in 
the  Museum  of  Augsburg,  and  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth,"  in  the  Berlin  Jluspum.  All  of  these 
pictures  possess  a  charming  naivete.  Of  his 
larger  religious  paintings,  good  examples  are 
the  "Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine."  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Erfurt,  of  his  earliest  period,  and  his 
last  great  work,  the  "Ci-ucifixion."  in  the  town 
church  of  Weimar.  This  depicts  the  oliject  of  the 
Reformation,  quaintly  introducing  the  figures 
of  Luther  and  of  Cranach  himself.  His  best 
works  are  probably  his  portraits,  for  in  these  the 
detailed  execution  is  more  approjiriate.  But 
even  here  he  falls  far  short  of  the  strength  of 
character  of  Diirer  and  HoUiein.  Among  the 
best  are  "Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz  as  Saint 
Jerome,"  in  the  Berlin  JIuseum ;  John  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  in  Dresden ;  and  an  "Unknown  Fe- 
male" (No.  201),  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. His  oft-repeated  portraits  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  exercised  a  very  great  influence  in 
spreading  the  Reformation.  Cranach  was  also 
an  excellent  painter  of  miniatures,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  album  of  the  L^niversity  of  Witten- 
berg, now  at  Halle,  and  especially  in  .John  Fred- 
erick's "Book  .?f  Tourneys,"  noAv  at  Coburg,  a 
work  of  144  leaves.  He  also  executed  a  few 
copper  plates  and  a  large  number  of  drawings 
for  woodcuts. 

Consult:  Kugler,  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools  (Eng.  trans..  London,  1808)  ;  Schu- 
chardt,  Cranach  drs  iilfercn  Lehen  vnd  Werke 
(Leipzig,  IS.'JS-Tl);  Warnecke,  Cranach  der  til- 
tere  (Gorlitz.  1870)  ;  Lindau,  Lucas  Cranach 
(Leipzig,  ISS.'^). 

CRANACH,  Lucas  (1.51.5-86),  the  younger. 
A  German  painter,  the  second  son  and  pupil  of 
the  preceding.  His  works  are  hard  to  distinguish 
from  his  father's,  and  are  often  assigned  to  him. 
His  coloring  is  heavier  than  his  father's  and  his 
drawing  is  worse.  A  number  of  his  works  sur- 
vive in  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Weimar,  and  Witten- 
berg. 

CRANBERRY  (from  crane  +  hcrry) .  A 
name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a  few  creeping,  vine- 
like species  of  the  genus  Vaecinium.  family 
Ericaceae.  The  smaller  cranberry  ( Vaecinium 
oxycocc.us)  grows  wild  in  the  peaty  bogs  and 
marsh  lands  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions 
of  both  Europe  and  America.     The  larger  cran- 


berry (Yaceinium  macrocarpon)  is  native  in 
similar  situations  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes 
in  Mas.saehusetts,  New  .fersey,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  few  other  Northern  States.  The  cranberry  is 
a  firm,  red,  acid  berry,  of  good  keeping  quality, 
and  is  used  for  sauce,  Uirts,  and  tlie  like.  In  the 
improved  couuuercial  culture  of  cranberries,  n.at- 
ural  swanqis  or  bogs  are  selected  wliicb  can  be 
drained  b.y  open  ditches  and  Hooded  when  desired. 
The  native  moss  and  swamp  growth  are  removed, 
and  the  peat  covered  two  to  four  inches  deep 
with  sand.  The  vines  are  planted  about  14 
inches  apart,  cuttings  6  to  8  inches  in  length 
being  used.  The  sand  kee])s  down  the  weeds, 
niakes  cultivation  easy,  and  helps  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  below.  Additional  sandings 
are  given  every  four  or  five  years,  wliich  keep 
the  vines  short  and  close.  In  some  localities 
sanding  is  omitteil  altogether.  The  o!)ject  of 
flooding  is  to  protect  the  vines  in  winter  and 
from  earl}'  fall  and  late  spring  frosts,  to  destroy 
insects,  prevent  drought,  and  protect  against  fire. 
The  berries  are  gathered  preferably  by  hand,  but 
often  with  special  rakes  and  combs.  There  are 
three  principal  types  of  cultivated  varieties,  de- 
termined by  the  form  of  the  berries — bell-shaped, 
bugle-shaped,  and  cherry-shaped — with  manv 
A-arieties  of  each.  Tn  1000,  087.516  bushels  of 
cranberries  were  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
The  cowberry  or  mountain  cranberry  ( I'oc- 
cinium  vitis-ido'a)  is  common  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  and,  like  Vaecinium  oxycoccus,  is 
gathered  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
is  not  cultivated.  The  shrub  Vibernum  opuhis 
is  known  as  the  high-lmsh  cranl)erry.  The 
fruit  is  tart,  but  is  of  little  value,  and  is  seldom 
eaten.  The  Tasmanian  cranben-y  is  the  fruit  of 
Astroloma  humifusum,  of  the  natural  order  Epa- 
eridacete. 

CRANBERRY  DISEASES.  The  scald,  or 
rot,  is  the  most  serious  fiuigous  trouble  of  the 
cranberry,  its  name  being  derived  from  the  ap- 
]jearance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  fungous  origin 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  soft 
spot  on  one  side  of  the  berry.  The  skin  be- 
comes tense  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Later 
the  berry  becomes  shriveled  and  may  or  may  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  Distinct  brownish  spots  may 
also  be  .seen  on  the  leaves.  The  disease  is  most 
troublesome  in  hot,  moist  seasons,  ind  the  most 
satisfactory  treatment,  where  it  can  be  followed, 
is  to  cover  the  bog  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
which  can  best  be  done  when  the  bog  is  flooded. 
This  disease  has  been  known  to  destroy  more 
than  half  the  berries  on  a  bog  in  a  short  time. 
A  gall-producing  fungus,  Synchytrium  vaccinii, 
is  common  on  the  cranberry  and  related  plants. 
The  pi-esence  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  causes  the  formation  of 
red  galls.  Biirning  over  the  bog  in  autunm  is 
recommended  as  a  preventive  means,  since  the 
spores  are  ripened  the  second  year.  Common 
and  conspicuous  malformations  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  young  shoots  of  the  cranberry  are  due  to 
Exobasidium  vaccinii.  The  parts  attacked  are 
swollen  and  the  green  color  replaced  by  rose 
or  red.  When  severely  attacked,  the  plants  may 
be  so  aflfected  as  to  reduce  the  crop.  But  the 
disease  is  seldom  severe. 

CRANBERRY  INSECTS.  The  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  cranberry  are  two  moth  caterpillars 
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— the  blacklicaded  lire-worm  (Hhopobata  vac- 
ciniana) ,  which  defoliates  the  bushes,  and  a 
span-worm  {Avrohasis  vaccinii),  which  attacks 
the  fruit.  l''or  the  first,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "Insects  Injuriously  Af- 
fecting Cranberries,"  in  Special  liullvtiii  K,  "Sew 
Jersey  Ayrkullurul  Collcye  Experiment  Ulation 
(Now  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1890),  reeonnnends 
rellowing  the  land  and  application  of  kerosene 
or  Paris  green;  for  the  second,  Paris  green  or 
London  purple  applied  after  the  leaves  are 
mostly  gone  and  the  berries  are  set.  A  scale, 
a  leaf-hopper,  and  certain  locusts  and  crickets 
are  also  harnifvil. 

CRAN' BROOK,  Gathorne  Gatiiorne- 
Hardt,  first  Earl  of  (181-t— ).  An  English 
statesman,  born  at  Bradford.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1858,  two 
years  after  his  election  to  Parliament.  In  1865 
he  was  again  elected  to  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Oxford,  defeating 
Jlr.  Gladstone  in  that  electoral  contest.  In  1867- 
68  he  was  Home  Secretary,  and  was  subsequently 
Minister  of  War  (1874-78),  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (1878-80)  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Lord  Secretary  of  the  ("ouncil  under  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  ('l885  and  18S(i-!l2).  He  w\as  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1878  as  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
and  was  created  Baron  Medway  in  1892. 

CRANCH,  Christopher  Pearse  (1813-92). 
An  American  artist  and  poet,  boi'n  at  Alexandria, 
Va.  lie  studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  became  a  Unitarian  clerg;s'nian.  In  1842  he 
retired  from  the  ministry.  He  associated  him- 
self with  the  Transcendentalists.  and  wrote  verse 
for  Thc.Dial,  but  in  184G  went  to  Europe  to  study 
art,  remaining  there  until  1803.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1864;  but  after  1871  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature,  to  which  he  had  already  con- 
tributed Poems  ( 1844 ) .  two  juveniles.  The  Last  of 
the  niirjgermiifjgers  (1850),  and  Kohboltozo 
(1857).  Plis  later  works  were  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  the  .^neid  ( 1872)  :  Satan,  a  libret- 
to (1874):  The  Bird  and  the  Bell,  with  other 
poems  (1875);  Ariel  and  Calihan  (1887).  He 
was  a  man  of  genuine  culture,  who,  growing  up 
in  the  midst  of  more  gifted  spirits,  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  his  generation. 
He  is  probably  best  remembered  for  his  good 
stanzas  beginning  "Thought  is  deeper  than  all 
speech." 

CRANCH,  W1LLI.A.M  (17G9-1855).  An  Ameri- 
can jucii;e,  horn  at  Weymouth.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  1S05  was  made  Chief  .Justice,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  published: 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  ColumWa  (1801-41); 
and  the  Siii>rrmr  Cotirt   Reports    (1800-15). 

CRAN'DALL  (PHILLEO),  PRrDENCE(  1S03- 
90).  An  American  educator  and  philanthropist. 
She  was  bom  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  of  Quaker 
parentage;  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School 
in  Providence.  R.  I. :  taught  for  a  time  at  Plain- 
field.  Conn.,  and  in  1831  established  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  Canterbury.  Early  in  1833 
she  admitted  a  colored  girl  into  the  school,  and 
thereby  aroused  the  violent  opposition  of  her 
neighbors.     This  led  her  to  abandon  her  original 


plan,  and  to  open  her  school  unreservedly  to 
■"young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  color."  Ac- 
cordingly slie  issued  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  in  the  Liberator  of  March  2,  and  early  in 
April  received  fifteen  or  twenty  colored  pui)ils. 
Her  neighbors  then  began  a  systematic  course  of 
persecution,  and  endeavored  by  boj-cott,  insult, 
and  abuse,  and  by  enforcement  of  an  obsolete 
vagrancy  law,  to  break  up  the  school.  Pulilic 
meetings  were  called,  petitions  were  circulated, 
and  on  May  24  the  celebrated  'Black  Law'  of 
Connecticut  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to 
"set  up  or  establish  in  this  State  any  school, 
academy,  or  literary  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  education  of  colored  persons  who  are 
not  inhabitants  of  this  State,"  or  to  instruct  or 
teach  in  any  such  school.  For  refusing  to  obey 
this  hiw  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Canterbury  jail,  and  in  October 
was  convicted,  though  the  Court  of  Errors  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality,  in  July,  1834.  Soon  afterwards 
Miss  Crandall's  house  was  assaulted  and  partial- 
ly destroyed,  and  she  finally  decided  to  abandon 
her  project.  The  whole  affair  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  country  and  served  to 
intensify  the  conflict  between  the  abolitionist 
and  anti-abolitionist  elements  among  the  Xorth- 
trn  people.  A  short  time  after  giving  up  her 
school  Miss  Crandall  married  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Philleo.  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  New 
Vork,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  Consult  May.  Recol- 
lections of  the  Atiti  -  Slavery  Conflict  (Boston, 
1869). 

CRANE.  The  largest  of  the  wading  birds 
(Grail*).  They  constitute  the  family  Gruida>, 
which  occupies  a  very  distinctive  position  be- 
tween the  trumpeters  and  the  rails,  being  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  the  limpkins,  or  Ara- 
mida'.  All  are  tall,  long-legged,  long-necked 
birds,  with  the  head  more  or  less  naked,  but 
sometimes  tufted,  rather  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed beaks,  short  but  powerful  wings,  short 
tails,  the  feet  unwebbed,  and  the  hind  toe  greatly 
elevated:  they  are  like  herons  in  appearance, 
but  resemble  rails  in  structure.  One  remark- 
able feature  is  the  enormous  development  of  the 
windpipe  within  the  keel  of  the  breastbone, 
where  it  is  coiled  and  twisted  before  emerging 
into  the  neck;  the  extreme  development  of  this 
is  found  in  our  American  whooping  crane,  where 
the  trachea  reaches  four  or  five  feet  in  length  in 
old  age  (it  is  perfectly  straight  and  simple  at 
birth),  and  the  convolutions  act  like  those  of  a 
French  hunting-horn  in  producing  the  extraor- 
dinary resonance  of  tone  for  which  the  voice  of 
this  species  (see  Iris)  is  noted.  About  eighteen 
species  of  crane  are  known,  representing  three 
genera  and  all  parts  of  the  world  except  South 
America  and  the  JIalayan  and  Pol\Tiesian  archi- 
pelagoes. The  best-known,  perha]is.  is  the  Euro- 
pean crane,  which  is  about  four  feet  high,  ashy 
gray,  with  a  blackish  face  and  throat.  The 
tertial  feathers  of  the  wings  are  so  prolonged  as 
to  droop  over  the  quills;  their  webs  are  fibrous 
and  disconnected,  a7id  fomierlv  they  were  much 
)ised  as  ornamental  plumes.  This  peculiarit.v 
characterizes  most  other  species  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  some  species  have  the  power  to 
elevate  these  plumes  at  will,  forming  a  striking 
ornament.  All  the  cranes  of  the  temperate  zone 
migrate,  some  going  annually  to  the  far  north 
to  breed ;  and  the  coming  of  flocks  in  the  spring, 
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1.  SERIEMA   (Seriema   cristata).  3.  LIMPKIN    (Aramus  pictus). 

2.  CROWNED    CRANE   (Balearica   pavonina).  4.  WHOOPING    CRANE   (Grus  Americana). 

5.  TRUMPETER   (Psophia   crepitans). 
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always  in  a  V-formatron,  ami  the  extraordinary 
'clanees'  with  which  some  accompany  couitshij), 
have  Ijivn  observed  lor  centuries  and  have  caused 
a  large  body  of  myth  and  folklore  to  grow  up 
about,  the  bird  during  classical  and  niedia'val 
times.  On  this  point,  consult  C  de  Kay,  Bird 
Godn   (^ew  York.  1808). 

The  remote  breeding  of  the  Euro]iean  crane 
{Orus  ynis)  in  Lapland  and  along  tlie  northern 
border  of  Russia  was  little  known  until  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  J.  Wolley  in  1853,  who 
discovered  among  other  new  facts  that  the  young 
run  about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg,  and  that 
tlie  sitting  bird  would  not  carry  away  eggs  that 
had  been  handled,  as  liad  been  commonly  be- 
lieved. The  birds  make  their  nests  on  the  ground 
in  the  marshy  plains  that  border  the  Arctic  Sea. 
The  whole  account  (Ibis,  London,  1859)  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  is  largely  quoted  by 
Stejneger  in  the  Standard  yatural  History,  vol. 
iv.  (Boston,  1885).  Other  cranes  of  the  Old 
W'in-ld  are  the  nortlnxest  African  crowned  or 
Balearic  crane  (Bafearica  paroiiiiia) ,  which  has 
a  top-knot  like  that  of  a  peacock;  and  the  smaller 
Numidian  crane  or  demoiselle  {Grus  rirr/o), 
which  in  summer  resides  and  breeds  from  Turkey 
eastward  to  China,  and  which  is  the  one  most 
famous  for  its  dancing.  The  JIanchurian  crane 
{(Irus  viridirostris)  is  especially  common  in 
winter  in  Korea.,  where  it  is  trapped  in  large 
numbers  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  and  .Tajianese, 
who  are  especially  fond  of  it,  and  endow  it  with 
many  folklore  qtialities.  The  large  Australasian 
crane  {Grus  Ausfralasiana)  is  one  of  the  most 
consi)icuous  birds  of  that  region,  and  is  known  to 
the  Australians  as  'native  companion'  because  of 
its  friendly  disposition.  It  will  sometimes  fol- 
low the  plowman,  picking  up  the  insects  he  turns 
out  of  the  soil.  Consult  Blyth,  Natural  History 
of  the  Cranes   (London,  1881). 

American  cranes  are  of  three  species.  The 
greatest  is  the  whooping  crane  (Grus  Amcri- 
c-jiia),  which  is  larger  than  the  European  crane, 
and  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  Western  plains, 
wliere  it  has  become  rare.  Two  others  are  also 
species  of  the  Western  interior,  and  are  diminish- 
ing in  ntmibers;  one  is  the  sand-hill  crane  (Grus 
Mcxicana ) ,  and  the  other  the  little  brown  crane 
{Grus  Canadensis) — both  until  recently  regarded 
as  one  species.  Consult  Cones.  Birds  of  the 
Xortha-est  (AA'ashington,  1874).  See  Plate  of 
Cranes,  etc. 

CRANE  (.\S.  cran,  cornoch,  OHG.  cranuh. 
chraiiili.  Ger.  Kraiiich,  crane;  connected  with 
Welsh.  Corn.,  Bret,  riaran.  OChurch  Slav,  s/i era t'?, 
Lith.  gfrire,  Clk.  y^pavoi,  i/cranos,  crane;  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  arm  of  the 
machine  to  the  neck  of  the  bird).  A  term  used 
in  mechanics  to  designate  a  hoist  which  can 
also  move  the  load  in  a  horizontal  or  lateral  di- 
rection. Cranes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  as 
to  their  motions — viz.  rotary  and  rectilinear — 
and  into  four  groups  as  to  their  motive  power — 
viz.  hand,  when  operated  by  manual  power ; 
power,  when  driven  by  power  derived  from  line 
shafting:  steam,  electric,  hydraidic,  or  pneu-- 
matic,  when  driven  by  an  engine  or  motor  at- 
tached to  the  crane,  and  operated  by  steam,  elec- 
tricity, water,  or  air  transmitted  to  the  crane 
from  a  fixed  source  of  stipply:  locomotive,  when 
the  crane  is  provided  with  its  own  boiler  or 
other  generator  of  power,  and  is  self-propelling, 
usually  being  capable  of  both  rotary  and  recti- 
VoL.  v.— 35. 


linear  motion.  Kolary  and  rei'tilinear  cranea 
are  thus  subdivided:  (1)  Swing  craiu's,  having 
rotation  but  no  trolley  motion:  ('J)  jib  eraiu's, 
having  rotation  and  a  trolley  traveling  on  the 
horizontal  jib;  (3)  column  cranes,  identical  with 
the  jib  crane,  but  rotating  around  a  lixed  col- 
umn, which  usually  supports  a  lloor  or  roof 
above;  (1)  derrick  cranes,  identical  with  jib 
cranes,  except  that  the  head  of  the  mast  is  held 
in  jiosition  by  guy  rods,  instead  of  by  attach- 
ment to  a  roof  or  ceiling;  (5)  pillar  cranes,  liav- 
ing  rotation  only,  the  i)illar  or  colunui  being 
supported  entirely  from  the  foundations;  (li) 
pillar  jib  cranes,  identical  with  the  last,  except 
in  having  a  jib  and  trolley  moti(m ;  (7)  walk- 
ing cranes,  consisting  of  a  pillar  or  jib  crane 
mounted  on  wheels  and  arranged  to  travel  longi- 
tudinally upon  one  or  more  rails;  (8)  locomo- 
tive cranes,  consisting  of  a  pillar  crane  mounted 
on  a  truck,  and  provided  with  a  steam-engine 
capaljle  of  propelling  and  rotating  the  crane, 
and  of  hoisting  and  lowering  the  load:  (9) 
bridge  cranes,  having  a  fixed  bridge  s])anning  an 
opening  and  a  trolley  moving  across  the  bridge; 
(10)  tram  cranes,  consisting  of  a  trunk  or  short 
bridge,  traveling  longitudinally  on  overhead 
rails  and  without  trolley  motion :  (11)  traveling 
cranes,  consisting  of  a  bridge,  traveling  longi- 
tudinally on  overliead  tracks,  and  a  trolley  mov- 
ing trausver.sely  on  the  bridge;  (12)  gantries, 
consisting  of  an  overhead  bridge  carried  at  each 
end  by  a  trestle  traveling  on  loiigiludinal  tracks 
on  the  ground,  and  having  a  trollej^  moving  on 
the  bridge:  (13)  rotary  bridge  cranes,  combin- 
ing rotary  and  rectilinear  movements  and  con- 
sisting of  a  l>ridge  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a  central 
pin  or  post  and  supported  at  the  other  end  on  a 
circular  truck,  provided  with  a  trolley  moving 
on  the  bridge. 

Cranes  are  built  of  wood  and  iron,  but  at  the 
present  time  cast  iron  and  steel  are  employed 
nearly  exchisively.  Hand  cranes  are  employed 
for  handling  comparatively  light  loads,  and  the 
manual  power  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  a 
crank  or  cranks  operating  a  windlass,  around 
the  drum  of  which  the  hoisting  rope  is  wound 
and  unwound.  For  heavy  loads  some  form  of 
mechanical  power  is  always  employed,  which  is 
applied  through  a  suitable  train  of  mechanism  for 
performing  the  various  movements  of  hoisting, 
rotation,  and  horizontal  travel.  A  great  variety 
of  stich  mechanisms  are  in  connnon  use  for  eacli 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  motive  power,  and  for 
details  the  reader  should  consult  special  treatises 
on  hoisting  machinery.  Cranes  are  built  with 
capacities  of  from  a  few  himdrcd  pounds  to  as 
much  as  150  tons.  The  traveling  crane  in  (he 
12-inch  gim  shop  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard 
has  a  capacity  of  150  tons;  the  span  of  the 
bridge  is  59t^  feet;  the  maxinnun  travel  of  the 
trolley  lengthwise  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet  2 
inches,  and  its  traveling  speed  is  from  25  to  50 
feet  per  minute:  the  efl"ective  lift  is  40  feet,  with 
four  speeds  of  hoist:  the  speed  of  travel  of  the 
bridge  is  from  30  to  60  feet  per  minute. 

The  Finnisston  Qtiay.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
is  equipped  with  a  pillar  crane  of  150  tons  ca- 
])acity.  The  jib  is  formed  of  two  steel  tubes,  each 
39  inches  in  diameter  and  90  feet  long:  the  ra- 
dius of  sweep  for  heavy  lifts  is  05  feet:  the  jib 
and  its  load  are  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  of 
100  tons;  and  in  a  test  a  130-ton  load  was  lifted 
at  a  rate  of  4  feet  per  minute,  and  a  complete 
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revolution  was  made  with  this  load  in  five  min- 
utes. The  floating  crane  at  Cramp's  shipyard, 
in  I'hiladelphia,  Fa.,  has  a  steel  mast  110  feet 
high  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  hori- 
zontal jib  03  feet  long  with  a  counterbalance 
arm  50  feet  long  which  is  stayed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mast  and  to  the  hull  of  the  barge.  The 
barge  is  09  feet  long,  02  feet  wide,  and  13  feet 
deep.  This  crane  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  125 
tons.  A  floating  crane  owned  by  the  Chapman 
Wrecking  Company,  of  New  York  City,  has  a 
mast  92  feet  high  and  a  jib  98  feet  long,  and  is 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  205  tons. 

On  board  ship  cranes  are  fitted  for  handling 
cargo,  coal,  boats,  anclior.  etc.  The  boat-crane 
of  a  large  modern  man-of-war  is  built  up,  box- 
girder  fashion ;  it  rises  20  or  25  feet  above  the 
skid-beams  on  which  the  boats  are  stowed,  and 
the  horizontal  arm  extends  10  or  15  feet  beyond 
the  ship's  side  when  turned  out  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  or  hoisting  a  boat.  The  power  is 
either  electricity  or  steam,  and  serves  to  hoist 
and  lower  the  boat,  run  it  in  or  out  on  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  crane,  or  train  ( i.e.  turn 
horizontally)  the  latter.  Consult:  Glynn,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Constnictioii  of  Cranes  and  Other 
Hoisting  Machinery  (London.  1887);  Marks, 
Xotes  on  the  Construction  of  Cranes  and  Lifting 
Machinery  (London,  1889)  ;  and  Towne,  A  Trea- 
tise   on    Cranes    (New    York,    1883).      See    Dee- 

CRANE,  BurcE  (1857—).  An  American 
artist.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  studied 
there  under  A.  H.  \A'yant.  His  landscapes  are 
frequently  exhibited,  and  he  has  become  famed 
for  his  winter  and  snow  studies.  Mr.  Crane  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1879. 

CRANE,  IcHABOD.  The  lanky  country  school- 
master, and  hero  of  tlif  adventure  with  the  Head- 
less Horseman,  in  Washington  Irving's  "Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  in  The  Sketch  Book. 

CRANE,  Stephen  (1870-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  novelist,  born  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  November  1,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  University;  be- 
gan active  life  as  a  reporter  and  newspaper 
writer;  was  correspondent  for  the  New  Y'ork 
Journal  in  the  Greco-Turkish  War  (1897)  and 
in  Cuba,  and  then  removed  to  England.  His 
first  essay  in  fiction  was  a  story  of  slum  life, 
Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets  (1891).  This  was 
followed  by  a  perversely  eccentric  collection  of 
verses.  The  Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines 
(1895).  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  (1890).  a 
realistic  though  imaginary  presentation  of  hor- 
rors in  the  Civil  War,  brought  him  deserved  repu- 
tation, and  marked  the  summit  of  bis  achieve- 
ment. Less  significant  are :  George's  Mother 
(1890)  ;  The  Little  Regiment  (1897)  ;  The  Open 
Boat:  On  Actire  Service:  WhilomriUe  Stories, 
and  other  tales ;  although  in  such  a  short  story  as 
The  Master  he  showed  that  he  still  possessed 
great  power.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  resided  in  England.  He  died  at  Badenweiler, 
Germany,  .June  5,  1900.  Posthumous  manu- 
scripts have  been  collected  by  his  wife  under 
the  title  Wonnds  in  the  Rain  and  Great  Battles 
of  the  World.  Many  magazine  stories  remain 
uncollected. 

CRANE,  TnoMAS  Frederick  (1844—).  An 
American  folklorist  and  educator,  born  in  New 


York  City.     He  graduated  in  1864  at  Princeton, 

was  appointed  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  Cornell,  and  in  1S08  professor  of  the  Romance 
languages.  In  1901  he  became  dean  of  the  gen- 
eral faculty  of  tlie  university.  He  made  valu- 
able researches  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  European  folklore,  on  which  subject  he  ac- 
cumulated one  of  the  most  valuable  of  extant 
libraries.  His  works  include:  Italian  Popular 
Tales  (1885):  The  Exempbi.  or  Illustrative 
Stories  from  the  Scrmones  Vulgares  of  Jacques 
de  Vitry  (1890);  Chansons  populaires  dc  la 
France  (1891);  and  Tableau  de  la  revolution 
fransaise  (6th  ed.,  1892). 

CRANE,  Walter  (1845—).  An  English 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Liverpool,  August 
15,  1845.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father.  Thomas 
Crane,  a  portrait  painter,  and  afterwards  studied 
under  Linton  in  London.  Among  his  best  oil- 
paintings  are  the  "Birth  of  Venus"  and  the 
"Fate  of  Proserpina:"  among  his  aquarelles, 
"Plato's  Garden,"  "Date  Trees  on  Monte  Pin- 
cio,"  and  the  "End  of  the  Year."  He  is,  how- 
ever, best  known  from  his  illustrations  in  ju- 
venile works,  done  in  a  sort  of  antique  style, 
mostly  in  outline.  Among  the  subjects  which 
he  has  thus  treated  are  "Echoes  from  Hellas:" 
"Flora's  Feast;"  and  "Queen  Summer."  He  is 
also  Icnown  as  a  designer  for  glass  windows, 
tapestries,  and  the  like,  and  lias  written  exten- 
sively upon  subjects  of  general  artistic  interest. 
He  belongs  to  the  Morris  group  of  Socialists.  He 
has  received  many  medals,  is  president  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  London,  and  is 
prominently  identified  with  popular  art  move- 
ments in  England. 

CRANE,  William  Henry  (1845—).  An 
American  comedian.  He  was  born  in  Leicester, 
Mass..  and  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools. 
In  1863,  after  some  amateur  experience,  he  made 
Ins  debut  at  Utica.  N.  Y.,  with  the  Holman 
0]iera  Company,  taking  the  jiart  of  the  notary 
in  Donizetti's  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  In 
1805  he  turned  his  attention  to  comedy,  and  in 
1870  became  a  member  of  the  Alice  Gates  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  remained  for  four  years. 
In  1874  he  played  at  Hooley's  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago, tilling  tlie  leading  comedy  roles,  and  later 
he  acted  in  San  Francisco  for  nearly  a  year.  Re- 
turning East,  he  made  his  first  marked  success 
with  Stuart  Robson  (1877).  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York  City,  in  Grover's  farcical  play  Our 
Boarding  House.  Among  their  other  successes 
were  those  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  The 
Henrietta  (1889),  after  which  he  separated 
from  Mr.  Robson.  Since  then  he  has  added  to 
his  reputation  by  his  excellent  work  in  The  Sen- 
ator: The  American  ^finister:  A  Fool  of  For- 
tune: A  Virginia  Courtship  (1898)  ;  >and  Datud 
Harum  (1900).  Crane's  specialty  is  eccentric 
American  character. 

CRANE-ELY  (so  called  from  its  long  legs). 
.-\  big.  slender-bodied  fly  of  the  family  Tipulidfe, 
having  excessively  long,  slender  legs.  These 
flies  appear,  often  in  swarms,  in  late  summer, 
and  about  300  of  the  thousand  or  more  known 
s]iecies  belong  to  the  Ignited  States.  Their 
modes  of  life  and  reproduction  are  not  well 
known.  "The  larv.e  of  most  species,"  accord- 
ing to  Howard,  "live  in  the  earth,  but  some  live 
in  water,  in  decomposing  wood,  and  even  upon 
the  leaves  of  plants.     Some  of  the  earth-inhabit- 
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ing  forms  destroy  grass  and  grain  by  injuring 
the  roots.  .  .  .  The  wings  of  the  crane-flies 
are  generally  clear,  but  are  sometimes  beauti- 
fully   marked    and    spotted."      See    Uaddy-Loxg- 

Legs. 

CBANE'S-BILL.     See  Geranium. 

CKA'NIAL  INDEX.     See  Anthropometby. 

CEA'NIOM'ETRY  (from  Gk.  Kpaflov,  kranion, 
skull  -|-  jiirpov,  nictroii,  measure)  and  Craniol- 
OGY.  Systematic  measurement  and  comparison 
of  human  crania.  See  Anthropometry;  JIan, 
Science  of. 

CRA'NIUM.     See  Skull. 

CRANK.  A  mechanical  device  consisting  of 
a  bend  or  arm  on  an  axle  or  shaft  by  which 
reciprocating  motion  is  converted  into  rotary 
motion.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston- 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  is  converted  into  rotary 
motion  of  the  engine-shaft  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  crank  may  consist  of  an  arm  on  the  end 
of  a  shaft  or  of  a  similarly  located  disk  with  a 
crank-pin,  or  of  a  T'-shaped  bend  in  the  shaft 
between  the  ends.     The  piston-rod  transmits  its 


q 


1,  single  crank  at  end  of  an  axle ;  2,  double  crank  in  the 
middle  of  a  shaft;  3,  bell  crank. 

motion  to  the  crank  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
connecting-rod.  The  connecting-rod  exercises  the 
maximum  force  on  tlie  crank-arm  when  this 
arm  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  piston-rod,  and  it  exercises  no  force  tend- 
ing to  produce  rotation  when  the  crank-arm  is 
parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  piston-rod. 
jiaximum  force  occurs  at  two  points  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  crank,  and  no  force  occurs  at  two 
points  at  right  angles  to  the  points  of  maximum 
force.  The  two  points  of  no  force  are  called  the 
dead  points ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  the  crank 
over  these  dead  points,  where  only  a  single  con- 
necting-rod is  used,  the  shaft  is  provided  with  a 
hea\y  flj'-wheel,  the  momentum  of  whicli  supplies 
the  necessary  power  to  keep  up  rotation  when 
the  connecting-rod  is  not  supplying  power.  When 
two  connecting-rods  are  connected  with  the  shaft 
by  separate  cranks,  the  two  crank-arms  are  set 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  one  rod  is 
exerting  its  maximum  force  while  the  other  is 
at  tlie  dead  points  of  the  revolution. 

CRAN'MER,  TiioMA.s  (1480-1556).  Re- 
former of  the  English  Chiirch,  and  the  first  Prot- 
estant Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  born 
at  Aslacton,  in  the  county  of  Xottingham,  on 
July  2,  1489.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  in  1510.  but  lost  his  position  tem- 
porarily by  marriage,  being  reelected  on  his 
wife's  death.  In  152,3  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.C.  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theology. 
In  1529.  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sweating 
sickness  in  Cambridge,  he  retired  with  two 
pupils  to  Waltham  Abbey:  and  Henry  ^111.,  in 
company    with    Gardiner    and    Fox,    afterwards 


bishops  of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  happening 

to  bo  in  the  neighborhood,  the  event  proved  a 
lurningpoint  in  liie  life  of  Craiimcr.  Tlie  King 
was  then  taking  steps  to  secure  his  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and,  in  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  Gardiner  and  Fox,  Crannier 
suggested  that  if  the  universities  could  be  in- 
duced to  declare  that,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the  first 
marriage  was  unlawful,  the  King  would  be  free 
to  marry  again.  Henry  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Ihis  idea,  and  "swore  by  the  Mother  of  God.  that 
man  hath  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  Cranmer 
was  asked  to  reduce  his  suggestion  to  writing, 
and  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  Eurojiean  \nn- 
versities.  After  this  he  was  appointed  Arcli- 
deacon  of  Taunton,  and  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains. He  was  also  sent  to  Rome  on  a  special 
embas.sy  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  but  met 
with  little  success.  Subsequently  he  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the  same 
errand;  and  while  in  Germany  he  married  a 
second  time,  a  niece  of  the "  German  divine 
Osiander.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  \'\'arham,  he  was  recalled  to 
fill  the  vacant  see  of  Canterburv.  He  was 
consecrated  archbishop  JIarch  .30,  1533.  Under 
his  auspices  Henry's  divorce  was  speedily 
carried  through  the  Archliishop's  Court  at  Dun- 
stable, and  on  ilay  28  he  announced  the  legal- 
ity of  the  King's  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  had  taken  place  four  months  before.  In 
Anne's  subsequent  disgrace,  and  again  in  the 
affair  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  Archbisliop  took  a 
part  not  very  creditable  to  him.  His  position 
was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one:  but  his  character 
was  naturally  pliable  and  timid,  rather  than  re- 
solved and  consistent.  The  same  spirit  char- 
acterizes the  measures  of  religious  reform  wliich 
were  promoted  by  him.  On  the  one  hand  he 
joined  actively  with  Henry  in  restricting  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  though  he  seems  to  have 
had  less  to  do  with  suppressing  the  monasteries; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  less  active  in 
persecuting  men  like  Frith,  Forrest,  and  others, 
who,  on  matters  of  religious  faith,  were  disposed 
to  advance  further  than  himself  or  the  King. 
He  did  what  he  could,  Iiowever.  to  resist  the  re- 
actionary movement  which  took  place  in  1539, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  institution  of  the  six 
articles.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. On  Henry  VIII. 's  death  Cranmer  was 
appointed  one  of  the  rcfjents  of  tlie  kingdom, 
and,  along  with  Latimer  and  others,  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  advance  of  the  Protestant  tause 
during  the  rcigii  of  Edward  VI.  He  assisted  in 
the  compilation  of  the  service-book  and  the 
articles  of  religion.  The  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  composed  by  him.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  four  of  the  homilies. 

On  the  accession  of  ;\lary  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  together  with  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
In  ilarch,  1554,  they  were  removed  to  Oxforii. 
and  confined  there  in  the  common  prison,  called 
the  Bocardo.  Latimer  and  Ridley  bore  their 
cruel  fate  with  magnanimous  courage:  hut  the 
.spirit  and  principles  of  Cranmer  temporarily 
gave  way  under  the  severity  of  his  sufferings. 
He  was  induced  to  sign  no  fewer  than  se\'en  re- 
cantations, though  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  a  hope  of  pardon  was  held  out  to 
him.  On  ]\Iarch  21,  1556,  he  suffered  m.nrtyr- 
dom,  as  his  fellow-reformers  had  done,  opposite 
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Balliol  College.  His  courage  returned  at.  the 
end,  and  lie  showed  an  unexpected  fortitude  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames. 

Cranmer's  principal  writings  have  been  edited 
by  .lenkvns.  liemains  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(b.xford,'  1833),  and  by  Cox,  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety, under  the  titles  Writings  and  Disjiiita- 
tions  Uchitive  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (Cambridge, 
1844)  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters 
(Cambridge,  184G).  Additional  material  is  to 
be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Strype,  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Cranmer  (Oxford,  1848-54),  and  his 
Ecclesiasiieul  Memorials  (Oxford,  1822)  ;  in 
Nichols,  Narratives  of  the  Reformation,  Camden 
Society,  from  the  papers  of  John  Foxe  (London, 
1859)  ;  but  above  all  in  Brewer  and  Gairdner, 
Calendars  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL  (London.. 
1862-80).  Among  older  works,  consult:  Foxe, 
Acts  and  Monuments  (London,  1877);  Burnet, 
History  of  the  Reformation  (New  York,  1842)  ; 
and  the  Lives  by  Todd  (London,  1861)  and  Le 
Bas  (London,  1833).  More  recent  works  are: 
Dean  Hook,  "Thomas  Cranmer,"  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops,  New  Series  (London,  1868)  ; 
Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  ii. 
(New  York,  1879)  ;  Lingard,  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  v.  (London,  1854)  ;  and  Froude,  His- 
tory of  Enfiland,  vols,  i.-vi.   (New  York,  1870). 

CRAN'NOGS,  or  CRANNOGES  (Ir.  crannog, 
Gael,  crannug,  pulpit,  top  of  a  mast,  from  Ir., 
Gael,  crann,  tree,  Welsh  prenn.  Corn,  pren,  tree; 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  Kpavdv,  kranon,  Lat. 
eornns,  coiiiel-trce.  Litli.  l-ir>ia,  OPruss.  kirno, 
shrub).  Ancient  lake-dwellings  of  Ireliind  and 
Scotland.  Usually  the  dwellings  were  extended 
into  villages,  often  occupying  islands;  they  were 
analogous  to  the  lake-dwellings  (q.v. )  or  pala- 
fittes  of  Switzerland,  and  to  t3'pes  of  structure 
still  existing  in  various  regions.  Commonly  they 
were  sujiported  wholly  or  in  part  on  piles  set 
in  the  lake  bottom,  and  were  connected  by  plat- 
forms. The  type  persisted  in  Ireland  from  an 
early  prehistoric  period,  when  stone  implements 
were  used,  until  the  ])resent  millennium.  The 
later  examples  were  built  by  means  of  bronze  and 
even  iron  tools,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  refuse  heaps  below  the  ancient  struc- 
tures are  rich  sources  of  relics,  indicating  the 
industrial  and  artistic  status  of  the  builders, 
their  food  habits,  domestic  and  game  animals, 
etc.  Historical  references  to  the  structures  be- 
gan with  the  earliest  Irish  annals,  about  the 
•ninth  century,  and  continued  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  archseologic 
survey  and  excavation  of  the  ruins  began  in 
1839,  when  Wilde  explored  a  crannog  in  Lake 
Lagore,  County  Meath.  Consvilt:  Wilde's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy; Munro's  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe;  and 
Ancient  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings, or  Crannogs,etc. 

CRAN'STON.  A  residential  town  in  Provi- 
dence County,  R.  I.,  including  several  villages ; 
on  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road ( Map :  Rhode  Island,  C  2 ) .  The  principal 
industries  are  market-gardening,  brewing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  print  goods  and 
wire.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  town  are  four 
village  libraries.  State  reform  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  State  prison,  almshouse,  in- 
sane asylum,  and  workhouse.  The  government 
is  administered  bv  annual  town  meetings.    Cran- 


ston, settled  in  1038,  was  set  oflf  from  Provi- 
dence and  incorporated  in  1754.  Population,  in 
1890,  8099;  in  1900,  13,343. 

CRANSTON,  E.\RL  (1840—).  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  born  at  Athens, 
Ohio.  After  graduating  at  Ohio  L'niversity,  in 
his  native  towTi,  he  entered  the  cavalry  service 
of  his  State,  served  from  1862  to  1864,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
publishing  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  1884  to  1896,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop.  In  1898  he  began  a  tour,  lasting  about 
two  years,  through  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

CRANSTOUN,  Hekky.  A  character  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  who 
wins  the  hand  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  his 
enemy,  the  Lady  of  Branksome,  by  assuming  the 
guise  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

CRAN'TOR  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpdrrwp,  Kran- 
tOr) .  A  Greek  academic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  B.C.  300.  He  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia, 
but  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Xenocrates.  He  was  the  first  commentator  on 
Plato,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  Jlrpl  Jlif- 
6ovc,  Peri  Penthous,  or  a  Treatise  on  Affliction, 
frfiiu  which  Cicero  borrowed  largely  in  writing 
the  tliird  book  of  the  Tusenlance,  and  the  lost 
treatise  De  Consolationc.  Horace  (Epodes  1,  2, 
4)  classes  him  with  Chrysippus  as  a  moral 
philosopher.  Consult  Kayser,  Dissertatio  de 
Crantor-}  Academico. 

CRAN'WORTH,  Robert  Mon.set  Rolfe, 
Baron  ( 1790-1. SC8) .  An  Engli.sh  jurist.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1810,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  Solicitor-General  from  1832  to  1839,  when 
he  became  Baron  of  the  E.xchequer.  In  1851 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  chosen  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  He  resigned  in  1858,  but 
again  occui)ied  the  post  in  1865-66.  He  carried 
through  Parliament  a  bill  by  which  penal  servi- 
tude was  substituted  for  transportation,  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  system  was  put  in  operation. 

CRAPATJD,  kra'po',  .TE.\^'^,  or  JoiiN?fY.  An 
English  nickname  for  a  Frenchman,  from  the 
popular  belief  that  all  Frenchmen  were  frog- 
eaters,  crapaiid  meaning  a  frog  or  toad.  The 
real  origin  of  the  term  luis  been  found  in  the 
arms  of  the  old  French  kings,  which  bore  three 
toads,  later  changed  into  the  fleurs-de-lis. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  crepe,  OF.  crespe,  crinkled,  from 
Lat.  erispns,  crisp).  A  thin  fabric  made  of  raw- 
silk  wliich  has  been  tightly  twisted,  without  re- 
moving the  viscous  matter  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered when  spun  by  the  worm.  It  is  simply  woven 
as  a  thin  gauze,  then  dressed  w'ith  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum,  which  iii  drying  causes  the  threads 
p.arti.illy  to  imtwist,  and  thus  gives  a  wrinkled 
and  rough  appearance  to  the  fabric.  It  is  manu- 
factured both  in  black  and  colors.  Black  crape 
is  usually  worn  as  mourning  apparel,  a  use  of 
the  material  which  originated  at  Bologna,  Italy. 
The  .Japanese  and  Chinese  crapes  are  often  white, 
or  highly  colored,  and  sometimes  are  adorned 
with  ornamental  designs.  Crape-cloth  is  made 
to  imitate  the  silk  fabric  by  passing  a  form  of 
woolen  cloth  through  rollers  which  impart  the 
criid<led    surface. 

CRAPE-MYRTLE.     See  Lagerstecemia. 
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CRAPPIE      (possiblj-     connected     with     Fr. 

crujir,  crali-tish).  A  siinlish  (Pomoxys  annu- 
laris) of  the  rivers  of  the  ilississippi  \'aUey  and 
Alloghanies,  closely  resembling  in  a])pe:iranee 
and  habits  the  calieo-bass.  and  valued  as  a  food- 
fish.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners 
chiclly  by  the  S-shaped  profile  of  the  head  and 
the  duller  tone  of  its  greenish  hues.  Also  called 
'bachelor,'  'new  light,'  'Campbellite,'  etc.  See 
Plate  of  Bass. 

CKAPS.  A  game  of  chance,  played  by  any 
nuniijer  of  persons  with  two  dice.  The  player 
holding  the  dice  decides  the  amount  to  be  played 
for,  and  this  sum  may  be  made  up  by  one  or 
more  persons.  After  the  total  amount  to  be 
played  for  is  made  up,  the  person  holding  the 
dice  'shoots.'  Should  his  first  throw  be  two  or 
twelve,  it  is  'craps,'  and  he  loses ;  should  he 
shoot  seven  or  eleven,  he  wins.  Should  he  throw 
any  other  number,  then  he  continues  to  'shoot' 
until  he  tlirows  that  number  again  and  wins,  or 
seven  and  loses. 

CBASH'AW,  RiCHABD  (e.1613-19).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergj-man  in  the 
English  Church,  and  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1037.  In  1G44  he  was  ejected  from 
ills  fellowship  by  the  Parliament  for  refusing 
to  take  the  covenant.  He  went  to  France, 
adopted  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  and  suffered 
great  pecuniary  distress,  until,  through  Cowley's 
inlluence,  lie  was  introduced  to  Queen  Henrietta 
ilaria,  who  recommended  him  to  Cardinal 
Palotta  at  Rome.  The  cardinal  made  him  an 
attendant,  and  afterwards  sub-canon  in  the 
Church  of  Our  I,ady  of  Loretto.  Just  after  this 
latter  appointment,  Crashaw  died,  August  25, 
1049.  In  1034  Crashaw  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  in  which  appeared  the  famous  line 
on  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Xympha  pudica  Deum 
ridit  et  eruhuit  (The  modest  water  saw  its  God 
and  blushed).  In  1046  appeared  a  volume  of 
poems  in  two  parts,  one  containing  religious 
and  the  other  secular  poems,  under  the  titles 
(abbreviated).  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  The  De- 
liflhls  of  the  iltises.  Another  (third)  edition, 
with  additions,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1032. 
This  volume  is  ornamented  witn  twelve  vignette 
engravings,  drawn  by  Crashaw  himself.  Recent 
editions  of  Crashaw  are  bv  W.  D.  Turnbull 
(18.")8)  and  by  A.  B.  Grosart  (1872,  with  sup- 
plement in  1888).  Crashaw  belongs  to  a  group 
of  religious  poets  among  whom  are  George  Her- 
bert and  Henry  Vaughan.  His  fancies  and  con- 
ceits seem  over-subtle  and  artificial,  but  there  is 
in  his  work  great  copiousness  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. 

CRA'SIS.     See  Okthogkaphy,  Figures  of. 

CRAS'STTS.  Lucius  Licinius  (b.c.  140-91). 
A  Roman  orator,  who  excelled  all  others  of  his 
time.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  his  wit  as  for 
his  rectitude  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  In 
r.c.  95  he  Avas  elected  consul,  along  with  Quintus 
Mucius  Sca^vola  (who  had  been  his  colleague  in 
all  his  previous  offices).  During  their  consulship 
was  enacted  the  Lcr  Lieinia  Miiein  dc  Civihus 
Reyundis,  banishing  from  Rome  all  freemen  who 
had  not  the  full  rights  of  citizens.  This  em- 
bittered the  feelings  of  foreisners  toward  Rome, 
and  partly  led  to  the  Social  War.  As  censor 
(B.C.  92)  he  closed  all  the  schools  of  the  rhetors 
— asserting  that  they  had  exercised  a  bad  influ- 


ence on  the  minds  of  young  men.     He  died  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  attending  a  debate 

in   the   Senate. 

CRASSTJS,  Makcus  Licisius  (  ?— n.c.  53). 
A  Roman  triumvir.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Sulla,  and  rendered  him  efficient  service  in  the 
battle  at  the  Colline  Gate,  n.c.  82,  wliich  scaled 
the-  fate  of  the  JIarians.  As  priTtor  he  crushed 
the  revolt  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartaeus  in 
B.C.  71,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  consul 
wiiili  Pompeius,  a  colleague  whom  he  hated.  t)n 
the  other  hand,  Ciesar  valued  the  friendship  of 
Crassus,  the  mo.st  wealthy  of  Roman  citizens. 
During  his  consulate  Crassus  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people,  which  was  spread  on  10,000  tables,  and 
distributed  a  provision  of  corn  for  three  months. 
Plutarch  estimates  the  wealth  of  Crassus  at 
more  than  7000  talents,  and  Pliny  states  that 
his  lands  were  worth  8000  talents.  In  B.C.  60 
Ca;sar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  entered  into  the 
first  triumvirate.  (See  C.iiSAH.)  In  B.C.  55,  as 
consul  with  Pompeius,  he  obtained  the  Province 
of  Syria,  and  professed  to  make  preparations  of 
waragainst  the  Parthians:  but  the  acquisition 
of  more  wealth  seems  to  have  been  his  main  ob- 
ject, and  this  he  effected  by  plundering  the  towns 
and  temples  in  Syria.  At  length,  however,  he 
undertook  a  campaign  in  B.C.  54,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Syria.  In  the  following  year  he -set 
out  again,  but  was  misguided  by  a  treacherous 
Arab,  and  utterly  defeated  at  tlie  river  Bilechas 
by  the  Parthians*.  Crassus  now  retreated  to  the 
town  of  Carrha?,  intending  to  pass  into  Armenia; 
but  was  beguiled  into  a  conference  with  the 
Parthian  general,  Surenas,  and  was  slain  at  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  His  qua!stor,  Cas- 
sius,  with  500  cavalry,  escaped  into  Syria;  but 
the  remaining  Romans  were  .scattered  and  made 
prisoners,  or  put  to  death. 

CRAT.ffi'GTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kparaiyos, 
krulaiyus,  a  kind  of  thorn).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae,  very  nearly  allied 
to  Mespilus  (medlar)  and  Pyrus  (pear,  apple, 
etc.).  The  species  are  about  seventy,  natives  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
being  well  represented  in  North  America,  and  in 
general  have  flowers  in  beautiful  terminal 
corymbs.  They  are  all  large  slirubs  or  small 
trees,  more  or  "less  spiny,  hence  the  name  thorn 
has  been  vers-  generally  applied  to  them.  The 
only  natij'e  of  Great  "  Britain  is  the  common 
hawthorn *(q.v.)  [Crateegus  oxyacantha).  Most 
of  the  species  resemble  it  in  habit,  size,  form 
of  leaf,  etc.  A  number  of  species  are  now  fre- 
quent in  plantations  and  shrubberies.  Of  these, 
perhaps  the  most  common  is  the  cockspur  thorn 
{Cratcngns  erus-qaUi) .  a  native  of  North  America 
from  Canada  to  South  Carolina.  Its  leaves 
arc  not  lobed;  its  fruit  is  rather  larger  than 
that  of  the  hawthorn.  The  azarole  {Cratwgux 
fizarolus).  and  the  aronia,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Levant,  are  oc- 
casionally cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and 
is  used  either  for  dessert  or  for  pies.  Cratcetjus 
nrientalis  and  Cratwgus  tanacetifoUa  have  also 
fruit  of  considerable  size.  The  latter  is  much 
eaten  in  Armenia.  Cratfryus  Mexiennn  has  a 
large,  but  inedible,  apple-like  fruit.  It  is.  how- 
ever, veiy  ornamental.  After  the  cockspur  thorn. 
Die  best-known  of  the  American  species  are  prob- 
ably   the    scarlet    thorn     (Cratasus    cocoinea). 
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Wasliington  thorn  (Ciatcegus  cordata) ,  Cratcegiis 
Douglasi,  anii  Cratwgus  punctata.  The  wood  of 
most  of  the  species  iiiueh  resembles  that  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  common  to  graft  the  rarer 
species  on  llie  hawthorn. 

CRATCH  CRADLE  (from  OF.  creche,  Ger. 
Krippe,  crib),  also  called  Cat's  Cradle  and 
iScKATCii  CuADLE.  A  cliildish  game,  plaj'ed .  by 
two  persons  holding  an  endless  string  symmetri- 
cally in  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  and  taking 
it  oil'  each  other's  hands,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
pattern  at  once. 

CRATCH'IT,  Bob.  The  father  of  Tiny  Tim 
in  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol — a  good-hearted 
little  man,  the  poorly  paid  clerk  of  the  miserly 
Scrooge. 

CEATCHIT,  Tim.  In  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol,  tlic  crip])led  sou  of  Bob  Cratchit,  known 
as  'Tiny  Tim.' 

CRATER  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kparrip,  krater,  mix- 
ing-bowl, from  Kcpavvivai,  keranni/nai,  to  mix). 
The  bowl-.shaped  ur  conical  cavity  through  which 
materials  are  ejected  during  a  volcanic  eruption. 
At  the  bottom  tlie  crater  coratnunicates  by  a  pipe 
or  chimney  with  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth. 
\VI\en  of  small  size  a  volcano  usually  erupts 
through  a  single  crater  at  the  summit,  but,  as 
the.  mountain  mass  increases  by  accumulation  of 
material,  the  lava  may  find  lines  of  lesser  re- 
sistance tlirough  fissures  in  the  sides.  In  this 
way  subsidiary  craters  are  formed,  one  of  which 
in  tlie  course  of  time  may  become  the  principal 
crater,  or  they  all  nury  be  buried  beneath  the 
renewed  outpourings  of  the  primary  crater.  The 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  has  a  number  of  minor  funnels 
on  its  sides  and  siuiunit.  In  volcanoes  of  an 
explosive  type,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain 
may  be  blown  off  during  an  eruption,  forming 
an  "immense  crater,  within  which  snbseqtiently 
new  cones  may  arise  in  concentric  arrangement. 
This  structure,  called  'cone-in-cone,'  is  shown  by 
Vesuvius,  whose  active  crater  is  partially  en- 
circled by  a  rampart  (Jlonte  Somma)  many 
miles  in  diameter.  Volcanello  of  the  Lipari 
Islands  has  three  craters  on  the  summit.  The 
craters  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes  are 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  and  thus  are  formed 
crater  lakes.  ]Many  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
Italy  and  the  weIl-l<nown  Crater  Lake  of  Oregon 
originated  in  this  way.     See  Volcano. 

CRATER,  The.  A  novel  by  James- Fenimore 
Cooper  (1S47),  describing  a  Utopian  settlement 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CRATER  LAKE.  A  lake  in  Klamath 
County.  (~)re.,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  lying  at 
an  altitude  of  over  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  of  exceptional  interest  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  crater  of  a  partly  destroyed  volcano 
(Map:  Oregon,  C  7).  It  is'  about  20  miles  in 
circumference  and  is  completely  surrounded  by 
cliffs  varying  in  height  from  500  to  2000  feet, 
fudging  ifrom  its  existing  state,  the  cone  once 
must  have  extended  upward  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  the  present  cliffs,  the  destruction  of 
(he  upper  portion  lieing  attributed  to  explosive 
activity. 

CRA'TERTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kparepds.  Krn- 
Irros) .  One  of  the  favorite  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the 
royal  body-guard  in  the  Asiatic  campaigns,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Macedonia   as   regent,  by  the 


King,  in  B.C.  323.  On  the  division  of  the  empire 
after  the  deatli  of  ^ilexander,  Craterus  received, 
jointly  with  Antipater,  the  government  of  ilace- 
donia,  (Jreece,  lllyria,  and  Epirus,  Antipater 
taking  command  of  the  military  forces  and 
Craterus  attending  to  civil  affairs.  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Antigonus  (q.v. )  against  Per- 
diceas  and  invaded  Asia  with  an  army,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia 
(n.c.  321). 

CRATES,  kra'tez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KparTji, 
KraiOs).  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  tlie  liftli 
century  n.c.  He  began  his  career  as  an  actor  in 
Cratinus's  plays,  and  won  his  first  victory  in 
B.C.  44!).  Aristotle  says  that  he  was  the  first 
to  give  up  personal  satire  in  comedy;  he  like- 
wise made  the  innovation  of  introducing  a 
drvmken  character  on  the  stage.  We  have  the 
titles  of  fifteen  plays  and  scanty  fragments. 
Consult  Kock,  Comicorum  Xtticorum  Frag- 
mcnla  (Leipzig,  1880). 

CRATES.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Thebes,  of 
tile  fourth  century  B.C.  Scorning  the  large  prop- 
erty \\liich  he  inherited,  he  moved  to  Athens  and 
became  an  eager  disciple  of  Diogenes  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Cynics.  He  was  an 
excellent  orator  and  skillful  poet.  Interesting 
fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  edited  by 
Bergk,  Poct(e  L)irici  Crmcl  (Leipzig,  1882).  The 
thirty-six  letters  which  bear  his  name  are  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  spurious.  They  are  edited  by 
Hercher,  Epistolographi  Orceci  (Paris,  1873). 
Consult,  also.  Zeller,  Fhilosophie  der  Griechen, 
vol.   i.    (Tubingen,   1892). 

CRATES.  A  Greek  grammarian  and  Stoic 
of  tlie  second  century  B.C.  He  Avas  the  head 
of  the  Pergamene  Library  and  the  chief  opponent 
of  Aristarehus.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  authors,  especially  of  Homer; 
he  likewise  defended  the  grammatical  theory  of 
anomaly  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  analog;^'.  (See  Anomalist.s  a?«d  Analo- 
GiSTS. )  He  assisted  in  enlarging  and  cataloguing 
the  Pergamene  Library;  and  his  work  on  the 
Attic  dialect  was  much  employed  by  later  gram- 
marians. About  107  B.C.  he  was  sent  by  King  At- 
tains on  an  embassy  to  Eome,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  study  of  formal  grammar.  Consult: 
VVachsniuth,  be  Cratete  Mallota  (Leipzig, 
1800)  ;  Susemihl,  Oeschichte  der  f/riech.  Littera- 
tiir  in  der  Alexandriner  Zeit,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig, 
1802). 

CRATI'NTJS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.   KparTvos,  Kra- 

fiiios)  (  ?  -C.421  B.C.).  An  Athenian  comic 
poet.  He  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  of 
the  Old  Comedy  named  in  the  canon  of  the 
Alexandrians.  He  first  presented  a  comedy  in 
4.53 ;  in  all  he  left  twenty-one  plays  with  which 
he  had  won  nine  victories.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  comedy  a  political  turn,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor  to  place  it 
on  a  level  with  tragedy.  A  follower  of  Cimon 
and  the  Conservative  Party,  he  sharply  attacked 
Pericles  in  two  pl.iys;  and  in  his  'Apxi^oxot, 
Archilochoi,  he  represented  a  contest  nf  poets 
which  may  well  have  been  Aristophanes's  model 
in  his  Froi/s.  Aristophanes  defeated  Cratinus  in 
42.5  with  his  Achnrtiintis.  and  in  424  with  the 
Kiiifjhfs.  In  the  parabasis  of  the  latter  play  he 
refers  to  his  elder  rival  as  'an  ancient  ruin,' 
whereupon    Cratinus    retorted    in   423   with   his 
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Wincflask,  whicli  won  the  first  prize  over  Aris- 
tophaues's  Clouds.  The  fragments  of  his  work 
are  collected  by  Kock,  Comicorum  Alticorum 
Frugmenta,  vol.   i.    (Leipzig,    1880). 

CKATIP'PXJS  (Lat.,  from  GU.  Kpdmnroi,  Kra- 
lippvs).  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  lie  was  a 
native  of  ilitylene,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the 
highest  estiniatiun  by  the  great  men  of  his  age. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  prince  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers whom  he  had  known.  Cratippua  accom- 
panied Pompeius  in  the,  lattcr's  flight  after  the 
defeat  at  Pharsalia.  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
consolations  of  pliilosophy;  and  Brutus  went 
to  Athens,  where  Cratippns  had  lately  settled,  to 
listen  to  his  lectures  even  while  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  Octavius  and  Antonius.  Nothing 
that  Cratippus  wrote  has  survived. 

CRAUK,  kra'i.ik'.  Gustave  Adolphe  DfisiRli 
(1827 — ).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Valen- 
ciennes. He  was  a  pupil  of  Pradier,  and  won  tlu' 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1851.  His  works  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  pnl)lic  buildings  and 
churches  of  Paris,  and  in  the  nniscunis  of  Ver- 
sailles, Amiens,  Grenoble,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Among  them  are:  '"Victory  Crowning 
the  French  Flag"  (1864),  a  bronze  group,  his 
masterpiece;  ''Twilight"  (1870):  the  monument 
to  Admiral  Coligny  (1899)  ;  "Youth  and  Love" 
(in  the  Luxembourg)  ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of 
Dupnytrcn. 

CRA'VEN,  Alfred  Wingate  (1810-79).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  born  in  Washington, 
1).  C.  He  was  appointed  engineer  commissioner 
to  the  Croton  Water  Board  in  New  York  City  in 
1849,  and  his  connection  with  that  board  was 
notable  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  works 
which  he  projected  and  superintended.  Among 
these  were  the  Central  Park  Reservoir,  completed 
in  1867 :  the  resers'oir  at  Bo5'd's  Corners,  and  the 
survey  of  the  Croton  Valley.  The  establishment 
of  the  sewerage  system  of  New  York  is  largely 
due  to  his  endeavors.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  .American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

CRAVEN,  Eli.iau  Richardson  (1824 — ). 
An  American  clergyman,  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C;  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  a  director  of 
Princeton.  In  1878  he  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  was 
made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
Church  in  1885.  Afterwards  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newark 
German  Theological  vSeminary,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
I* or  more  than  thirty  years  (1854-87)  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Tliird  Presbyterian  Church  in  New- 
ark. N.  J.  In  1887  he  became  secretary  of  the' 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  trans- 
lated Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation. 

CRAVEN,  Elizabeth  Berkeley,  Lady.     See 

AX.SPACII.   ilABGRAVIXE  OF. 

CRAVEN,  Pauline  de  la  Ferronats,  Ma- 
dame Arou.STi'.s  (1820-91).  A  French  religious 
romancer,  born  in  Paris.  She  is  best  known  for 
I'.er  Histoire  d'line  swur  (1866),  an  idyllic  pic- 
ture of  an  aristocratic  Roman  Catholic  French 
family  and  of  the  slow  passing-away.  through 
consumption,  of  a  simple-minded,  noble,  and 
deeply  religious  woman.  Madame  Craven's  father 


was  at  one  time  French  ambassador  to  Berlin. 
She  traveled  widely,  and  after  marriage  lived 
much  in  England,  writing  articles  on  English 
politics,  and  biographical  sketches  of  Hister 
Xathalie  Xarislthin  and  of  Lady  dcorgiana  Ful- 
lerton,  as  well  as  I'cmiiiinecnce.'i  of  England  and 
Italy.  She  died  in  Paris,  April  1,  1891.  Her 
novels  have  been  as  popular  perhaps  in  English 
translations  as  in  the  original.  The  best  are: 
Anne  Severih;  The  Enigma's  Answer;  and  Fleu- 
range,  in  all  of  which  she  pleads  pereuasively 
the  cause  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  seeks  in 
emotional  ccsta.s}-  the  only  life  that  seems  to 
lier  worth  the  living.  To  .some  her  books  will 
seem  morbid,  to  others  strong,  but  her  fervid 
spirit  appeals  to  all. 

CRAVEN,  Thomas  (1808-87).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  in  Washington,  D.'  C. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1822;  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  pirate  Federal,  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  1828;  and  eonunanded  Captain  Wilkes's  flag- 
ship in  the  Antarctic  exploring  expedition  in 
1838.  He  was  commissioned  captain  in  1801, 
commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  in  the  same 
year  took  part  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1866 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy-yard  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

CRAVEN,  Tunis  Augustus  Macdonough 
(1813-64).  An  American  naval  officer,  brother 
of  Thomas  Craven  ( q.v. ) .  He  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1829;  took 
part  in  the  conquest  of  California,  and  in  1857 
made  a  suiwey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a 
prospective  ship-canal.  He  saved  the  fort  at 
Key  West  for  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  connnander.  While  chasing 
the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee,  in  the  battle  of 
ilobile  Bay,  his  vessel,  the  monitor  Tecum^eh, 
struck  a  torpedo,  and  sank  with  himself  and 
nearly   every   one   on   board. 

CRAWFISH,  or  CRAYFISH  (OF.  crevice, 
ercrisse,  Fr.  ecrcrisse,  from  OHG.  ehrebiz,  Ger. 
Krebs,  crawfish).  A  fresh- water  or  terrestrial 
crustacean  {Astacvs  fliiriatilis)  nearly  allied  to 
the  lobster,  from  which,  however,  it  difl'ers  in 
having  the  middle  plate  of  the  tail-fin  trans- 
versely divided  by  a  suture.  It  inhabits  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  nian.y  parts  of  Europe, 
making  bun-ows  in  clayey  banks,  and  coming 
forth  at  night  in  search  of  food,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  mollusks.  small  fishes,  larva-  of  aquatic 
insects,  and  animal  substances  of  almost'  any 
kind.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  readily 
attracted  by  a  bait  of  decaying  flesh  or  animal 
garbage  inclosed  in  a  net  or  in  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  by  which  majiy  crawfish  may  be  captured 
at  a  time.  The  use  of  the  name  has  been  ex- 
tended until  it  is  now  applied  to  any  of  the 
fresh-water  species  of  the  family  Astacida>.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  universally  applied  to 
any  one  of  several  species  of  Cambarus.  which 
agree  veiy  closely  in  structure  and  habits  with 
the  common  crawfish  of  Europe.  They  are  six 
inches  or  so  in  length  and  of  a  greenish-brown 
color.  They  frequently  do  much  damage  to  dikes 
and  levees  by  opening  water  passages,  as  told  in 
Prne.  Assoc.  Econnm.  Entomologists  for  1895 
(U.  S.  Dopt.  Agric,  1896).  For  general  facts,  con- 
sult Huxley,  The  Crayfish:  An  Introduction   to 
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Zoology  (London,  1887)  ;  "Revision  of  the  Asta- 
cidse."  Memoirs  Museum  Comparative  Zoology, 
vol.  X.,  K(i.  4   (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1885). 

CRAWFORD,  Francis  Marion  (1854—). 
An  American  novelist,  chiefly  resident  in  Europe. 
He  was  born  at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Italy,  a  son  of 
the  sculptor  Thomas  Cra^^■ford.  Of  cosmopolitan 
education  in  America,  England,  and  Germany,  his 
first  literar}'  venture  was  as  editor  of  the  Allaha- 
bad Indian  Eerald  (1870-80).  His  voluminous 
fiction  was  begun  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  a  story  of 
modern  India  (1882).  The  more  significant  of 
its  frequent  successors  are  Dr.  Claudius  (1883), 
A  Roman  Singer  (1884),  Zoroaster  (1885),  A 
Tale  of  a  'Lonely  Parish  (1880),  Sara- 
oine.9ca  (1887),  Paul  Patoff  (1887),  Greif- 
enstein  (1889),  Sant'  Ilario  (1889),  A  Cigar- 
ette Maker's  Romance  (1890).  The  Witch 
of  Prague  (1891),  Don  Orsino  (1802).  Pietro 
aUsleri  (1893),  The  Ralstons  (1894),  Casa 
Bracrio  (1895),  Corleone  (1897),  Via  Crucis 
(1809),  and  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  (1900). 
Historical  and  descriptive  are  Constantinople, 
a  book  of  travels,  Ave  Roma  Imnwrtalis  (1898), 
and  Rulers  of  the  Houth  ( 1900) .  In  1893  he  pub- 
lished a  slight  brochure,  entitled  The  Sorel: 
What  It  Is.  The  Saracinesca  series,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  modern  Rome,  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  most  important  perfonnance ;  his 
strictly  American  fiction  is  less  po])ular.  Few 
recent  novelists  have  held  their  readers  more 
steadily  than  Mr.  Crawford,  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  his  books. 

CRAWFORD,  George  Washington  (1798- 
18721.  An  American  lawyer  and  statesman.  He 
was  born  in  (jeorgia,  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1820,  and  in  1822  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
1827  to  1831,  he  was  State  Attorney-General,  and 
from  1837  to  1842,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  was  a  member  of  tlie  State  Legislature.  In 
1848  he  was  in  Congress,  in  1843  and  1845  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  from  1849  to 
1850  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Taylor's 
Cabinet. 

CRAWFORD,  Isabella  Valancy  (1S51-S7). 
A  Canadian  poet.  She  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, went  to  Ontario  as  a  child,  and  lived  at 
Peterboro  and  Toronto.  She  wrote  verse  showing 
marked  originality  and  intense  lyrical  power, 
coinju-ised  mostly  in  Old  Spool-ses'  Pass,  .Mal- 
colm's Katie,  and  Other  Poems    (1884). 

CRAWFORD,  Lord.  The  captain  of  the  Scot- 
tish archers,  the  body-guard  of  Louis  XL,  in 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 

CRAWFORD,  Nathaniel  Macon  (1811-71). 
An  American  educator,  born  in  Georgia.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1829, 
taught  mathematics,  and  became  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  Mercer  University,  becoming  presi- 
dent of  this  institution  in  1856.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Georgetown  College,  in  Kentucky, 
in  1865,  and  remained  in  this  position  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  published  Christian 
Paradoxes. 

CRAWFORD,  Thomas  (1814-.57).  An 
American  sculptor,  born  in  Xew  York,  INIarch  22, 
1814.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Hiram  Powers, 
and.  like  him,  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Rome, 
■where  his  studio  was  the  resort  of  travelers  and 
lovers  of  art.  He  studied  in  Rome  under  Thor- 
waldsen.     His  life  was  comparatively  short,  but 


he  has  left  many  interesting  examples  of  hig 
work.  Munich  was  especially  appreciative  of  his 
art,  and  celebrated  the  easting  of  two  of  his 
large  statues  by  impromptu  festivals.  His 
monument  to  Washington,  cast  in  bronze  in 
ilunicli,  was  after  his  death  completed  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers.  He  died  in  London,  October  10, 
1857.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  "Statue 
of  Beethoven,"  placed  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
and  "The  Indian."  to  be  seen  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  His  "Orpheus,"  "Adam  and 
Eve  After  the  Expulsion,"  and  a  bust  of  Josiah 
yuincy,  are  in  tlie  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  figure 
of  "Liberty,"  on  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  is 
his,  and  he  designed  the  pediment  and  bronze 
doors  of  this  building.  Among  his  smaller  works 
are  "Flora,"  "Jlercury  and  Psyche,"  "Daughters 
of  Herodias,"  and  "Aurora."  Craw-ford  executed 
many  bas-reliefs,  and  eighty-seven  of  his  plaster 
casts  were  presented  by  his  wife  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Central  Park,  who  arranged  them  in  a 
building  for  public  exhibition. 

CRAWFORD,  Willi.wi  (1732-82).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Berkeley  Comity,  Va. 
He  was  for  a  time  assistant  surveyor  to  George 
Washington,  and  he  served  as  ensign  of  Virginia 
Rifles  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  ac- 
companied Braddock's  luckless  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  and  in  1770  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fifth  A'irginia 
Regiment.  In  1781  he  resigned  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  At  the  request  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  General  Ii-vine,  he  assumed  command 
in  1782  of  an  expedition  against  the  Delaware 
and  Wyandot  Indians  near  the  Sandusky  River, 
who  had  long  devastated  the  frontier.  On  June 
4,  on  the  plains  northeast  of  the  present  site  of 
Sandusky,  he  encountered  a  combined  force  of 
about  three  hundred  Indians  and  British  soldiers 
from  Detroit.  His  troops  having  been  discour- 
aged by  the  accession  of  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  a  retreat  which  soon  became 
a  confused  flight.  He  was  himself  separated  from 
the  main  body,  captured  by  a  band  of  Delawares, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  amid  fearful  torture. 
Notwithstanding  his  wholly  creditable  Revolu- 
tionary record,  his  leadership  on  this  occasion 
appears  scarcely  to  have  been  efficient.  Consult: 
Butterfield,  Expedition  .-Lgainst  Sandusky  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1873)  ;  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1896)  ;  and  Hill, 
"Crawford's  Campaign,"  in  Magazine  of  Western 
History  (Chicago,  1885). 

CRAWFORD,  William  Harris  (1772-1834). 
An  American  politician.  He  was  born  in  Am- 
herst, Va.,  February  24.  1772.  but  removed  with 
his  parents  to  South  Carolina  in  1779.  and  ^o 
Georgia  in  1783,  where,  in  1708.  he  was  admitted 
to  the  ba-r.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  a  member 
'of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1807  was  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  LTnited  States  Senate. 
During  the  canvass  he  fought  two  duels,  in 
th"e  first  of  which  he  killed  a  man,  while  in 
the  second  he  was  himself  wounded.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1811,  and  in  1812  was 
chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  He 
at  first  opposed,  but  finally  supported,  the  war 
with  England.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  3Iin- 
ister  to  France,  where  he  became  a  general 
favorite,  and  in  particular  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lafayette.  In  1815  he  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  next  year  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  an  office  which  he  retained  until 
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1S25.  Crawford  liad  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  ISll!,  and  now  thought 
himself  entitled  to  sneeeed  Monroe  as  President, 
and  was  ronTilarly  nominated  by  the  Consres- 
sional  caucns  which  was  then  controlled  hv  hini; 
but  the  caucus  system  was  then  teni])orarily  su- 
perseded (see  Cavcts)  ,  and  there  were  four  other 
candidates  against  him — Calhoun,  .John  Quincy 
Adams,  Jackson,  and  Clay.  Calhoun  was  paci- 
fied with  the  Vice-Presidency,  to  which  he  was 
chosen  by  182  out  of  21)0  votes.  There  was  no 
choice  for  President,  the  vote  being:  Jackson, 
99:  Adams,  84;  Crawford,  41;  Clay,  37.  About 
the  time  of  the  election  Crawford  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  His  condition  rendered  it  impossible 
to  consider  him  a  candidate  when  the  election 
came  to  be  decided  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although,  even  in  such  a  condition,  he 
received  four  of  the  twenty-four  votes.  From 
this  time  Crawford  was  out  of  the  political  field. 
He  served  as  judge  of  the  northern  circuit  of 
Gieorgia  from  1827  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred September  lo,  1834. 

CRAWFORD,  William  Henry  (1855—).  An 
American  educator,  born  at  Wilton  Centre,  111. 
He  graduated  at  the  Northwestern  University 
and  the  Garrett  Biljlical  Institute,  and  became 
a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  theology 
in  the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1889,  and  in  1893  became  president  of 
Allegheny  College   (Jfeadville.  Pa.). 

CRAWFORD    AND    BALCAR'RES,    Alex- 

AXDEK     ^VlLLlAM     CRAWFORD     LiNDSAY,     Earl     of 

(1812-80).  An  English  author.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Cambridge,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Egj-pt  and  Asia  Minor.  He  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  astronomical  investigations,  and  the 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1874,  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  was  organized  by 
him.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  his  body  was 
stolen  shortly  after  its  burial  at  Dunecht,  and 
was  not  discovered  luitil  about  fourteen  montha 
later  in  the  woods  near  by.  Among  his  principal 
publications  may  be  mentioned:  Letters  on  Egypt, 
Ednm.  and  the  Holy  Land  (1838)  ;  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Christian  Art  (2d  ed.,  1885); 
Arfjo,  or  the  Conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an 
epic  in  ten  books   (1870). 

CRAWFORD  NOTCH.  A  defile  in  the  White 
Mountains,  New  Hauipshire,  at  an  elevation  of 
1915  feet,  between  Jlount  Webster  and  Mount 
Willey,  each  about  4000  feet  high.  The  Saco 
River,  entering  through  a  narrow  passage,  tra- 
verses the  Notch,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
impressive  rock  scenery. 

CRAW'FORDSVILLE.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  40 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis;  on  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis,  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  railroads 
( Map :  Indiana,  C  2 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash 
College,  established  in  1832,  and  contains  a 
fine  county  court-house.  The  city  has  nianu- 
factiires  of  lumber,  wagons,  spokes  and  hubs, 
flour,  foundiy  products,  barbed  wire,  etc. 
Settled  in  1822,  Crawfordsville  was  in- 
corporated in  1805,  and  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  that  date,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  everv  four  vears.  and  a  citv  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  0089;  in  1900,  0649. 


CRAW'FURD,  John  (1783-1808).  A  Scot- 
tish Orientalist,  born  in  the  island  of  Islay, 
Hebrides.  He  went  as  a  physician  to  India,  and 
served  for  five  years  in  the  army  of  the  North- 
west Provinces.  Transferred  to  Penang,  Malay 
Peninsula,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Jlsilay 
language,  which  ])roveil  valuable  on  tlie  occasion 
of  Lord  Jlinto's  cuiu|ucst  of  .lava  (1811).  From 
1811  to  1817  he  held  various  posts  in  .lava, 
from  1823  to  1S2G  administered  the  govenunent 
of  Singapore,  and  subseiiuentl.v  was  sent  on  a 
difficult  ili|domatie  mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava. 
He  published,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  this 
mission  (1829),  a  valuable  (Irammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Lnnguaijc  (1852),  and  a 
Descripiire  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands  and 
Adjacent  Countries  (1850). 

CRAWL-A-BOTTOM.  A  local  name  in  tlie 
Mississippi  Valley  for  two  small  fishes:  (1)  The 
largest  of  the  darters  (Uudropterus  nigrofascia- 
tns).  See  Darter.  (2)  The  hog-sueker  or 
stone-roller    (q.v.). 

CRAWLEY.  The  family  name  of  several 
characters  in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

( 1 )  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the  elder,  of  Queens 
Crawley,  a  rich,  close-fisted  old  country  squire, 
who  proposed  to  Becky  Sharp,  but,  as  she  was 
already  married,  contented  himself  with  an  in- 
trigue with  his  butler's  daughter,  Miss  Horrocks. 
(2)  Sir  Pitt,  the  younger,  his  son;  a  cold- 
hearted  prig,  immersed  in  Parliamentary  blue 
books.  (3)  Colonel  Rawdox.  brother  of  Sir 
Pitt  (the  younger),  and  husband  of  Becky  Sharp. 
He  was  a  gambler  and  a  roue,  but  his  belief  in 
his  wife  to  the  luoment  when  her  guilt  seemed 
undeniable,  and  his  love  for  his  boy,  cover  the 
multitude  of  his  sins.  (4)  Reverend  Bute, 
brother  of  old  Sir  Pitt.  A  country  clergyman  of 
the  old.  ]iort-drinking,  hard-riding  school,  whose 
wife  wrote  his  sermons  for  him.  (5)  Miss 
Cr.\wley,  sister  of  Sir  Pitt  and  Mr.  Bute,  for 
whose  £70,000  all  the  family  scheme. 

CRAW'SHAW,  William  Henry  (1801—). 
An  American  educator  and  author,  born  at  New- 
burgli,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  in  1887  at  Colgate 
University  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  literature  at  that  university, 
of  whose  facultj'  he  became  dean  in  1897.  He  has 
published  an  edition  of  Dryden's  Palamon  and 
Arcite  (Boston,  1898)  ;  and  two  excellently  sug- 
gestive little  works  in  criticism:  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Literature  (1890),  and  Literary  Inter- 
pretation of  Life    (1900). 

CRAYER,  kri'er,  Fr.  pron.  kra'ya',  Caspar 
DE  (1584-1069).  A  Flemish  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  born  in  Antwerp.  He  lived  for 
many  years  in  P.russels,  and  in  1004  went  to 
C4hent.  for  the  churches  of  which  he  painted 
more  than  twenty  altar-pieces.  His  works  are 
to  be  found  throughout  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Their  main  characteristics  are  vigor  and  bold- 
ness of  design,  and  care  and  truthfulness  in  exe- 
cution. Among  the  most  important  of  them 
are:  "Glorification  of  Saint  Catharine"  (in  Saint 
Michael's,  Ghent)  :  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,"  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (Brussels 
Museum)  :  "Decapitation  of  Saint  .John  the  Bap- 
tist" (Ghent  Cathedral)  :  ".Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon," and  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Blasius"  (1608), 
his  last  work,  both  in  the  CJhent  Museum.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  and  an  admirable 
portrait  painter  in  his  own  style,  which  dillers 
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materially  from  that  of  the  great  colorists,  par- 
taking rather  of  the  drier,  maimer  of  the  German 
Seh.H.L 

CRAYON  (Fr.  crayon,  from  craie,  chalk, 
from  Lat.  crcta,  chaiK).  A  term  usually  applied 
to  pencils  made  of  charcoal,  pipe-elay,  or  chalk, 
colored  with  various  pigments  and  used  for 
drawing  on  paper,  wood,  or  other  materials. 
Blacklioard  crayons  are  made  largely  of  chalk, 
wliile  ))lack  crayons  are  composed  of  pipe-clay 
.and  lani]il>lack.  Those  used  for  drawing  on 
lithograpliic  limestone  are  commonly  made  of  a 
mixture  of  wax,  lampblack,  soap,  and  resin. 
Pastel  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  coloring  male- 
rials,  worked  into  a  paste  with  gum  water.  The 
vegetable  colors  used  are  turmeric,  litmus,  saf- 
fron, and  sap-green,  but  should  in  every  case 
be  free  from  acid,  as  the  latter  reacts  on  the 
chalk.  Yicnna  white,  used  by  artists,  is  simply 
purified  chalk.  Red  chalk  is  made  from  an 
ochery  clay,  that  is,  one  containing  much  iron 
oxide.  Brian^on  chalk  and  French  dlialk  are 
popular  names  for  soapstone.  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  chalk  in  its  composition,  being  a  sili- 
cate of  magnesia.     See  Chalk;  Pencils. 

CRAYON,  Geoffrey.  The  nom-de-plume 
adopted  by  Washington  Irving,  in  The  Sketch- 
Book,  etc. 

CRAZY  CASTLE,  The.  The  nickname  of 
Skelton  Castle,  the  house  of  John  Hall  Stevenson, 
a  kinsman  of  Sterne  and  the  Eugenius  of  Tris- 
tram Sliandij.  He  w^rote  a  series  of  broad  stories, 
called  Cruzij  Tales,  whence  the  name  given  to  his 
house.  For  further  information,  consult  Bagehot, 
Literary  Sludics,  ii.   {London,  1879). 

CREAKLE,  krc'k'l,  Mr.  The  bullying  mas- 
ter of  Salem  House,  in  Dickens's  David  Copper- 
field,  the  school  to  w^hich  David  was  sent. 

CREAM  (OF.  eresme,  Fr.  creme,  from  Lat. 
cremor,  thick  juice).  The  thick,  light  yellow 
substance,  rich  in  fat,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  milk  on  standing.  The  methods  of  creaming 
milks,  by  setting  and  by  the  separator,  are  de- 
scribed under  Bl  rXER-^MAKlNG.  The  composition 
of  cream  is  inlluenccd  by  the  method  and  condi- 
tion of  creaming,  and  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Cream  contains  the  same  constituents  as  milk,  but 
in  very  diil'erent  proportions.  The  fat  may  vary 
from  10  to  70  per  cent.:  good  cream  for  butter- 
making,  or  for  household  use,  contains  from  18 
to  25  per  cent,  of  fat.  and  very  rich  cream  from 
35  to  40  per  cent.  The  richness  of  cream  raised 
by  the  separator  can  be  regulated  at  will.  Cream 
is  sometimes  thickened  artificially  by  adding  gela- 
tin, isinglass,  etc.  Cream  which  nas  been  pas- 
teurized, or  heated  to  prevent  souring,  loses  some 
of  its  thickness  or  viscosity,  and  the  addition  of 
suerate  of  lime  has  been  proposed  to  make  it 
\vhip  better.  The  famous  clotted  or  'clouted' 
cream  of  Devonshire,  England,  is  prepared  by 
heating  milk  which  has  stood  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  shallow  pan  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire 
for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
boiling,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hoiu-s,  and  then  skimming  ofT  the  cream,  which 
is  sprinkled  with  sugar. 

CREAMERY.  A  factory  where  butter  is 
made  from  nulk  or  cream,  furnished  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  an  American 
institution,  and  originated  in  New  York  about 
1864,  being  suggested  by  the  success  of  the  cheese- 
factory    (q.v. ).  which  had  been  in  operation  for 


several  years.  Within  tne  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  tlie  growth  of  the  creamery  system  has 
been  very  rapid,  and  creameries  are  now  thickly 
distributed  over  the  jjrincipal  dairy  regions.  They 
diller  in  their  form  of  organization,  and  also  in 
the  method  of  operation.  Cooperative  factories 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  ( 'patrons' ) ,  who  supplj' 
the  milk,  and  who  choose  from  their  own  number 
a  managing  committee,  or  board.  The  cost  of 
running  the  factory,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
are  divided  pro  rata  according  to  the  milk,  cream, 
or  butter-fat  contributed.  This  is  the  oldest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  desirable  form  of 
organization.  In  the  joint-stock  and  proprietary 
creameries  the  milk  or  cream  is  bought  of  the 
farmers  under  a  contract,  or  the  factory  may 
make  butter  and  dispose  of  it  for  its  patrons, 
for  a  fixed  charge  per  pound.  The  milk  may  be 
delivered  at  the  creamer}',  where  the  cream  is 
separated  by  power,  the  farmers  receiving  the 
skim  milk  for  feeding;  or  the  cream  may  be 
raised  or  separated  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  sent  to  the  factory  every  two  or  three  days. 
The  latter  are  called  'gathered-cream  creameries.' 
The  cream-gathering  plan  originated  in  ^^■iscon- 
sin.  and  was  the  basis  upon  which  creameries 
were  established  in  New  England,  where  it  con- 
tinues popular.  The  cream  is  raised  by  gravity 
usually,  in  deep  cans,  and  is  paid  for  by  the 
'space.'  This  measure  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
unreliable  one,  as  the  value  of  a  space  of  cream 
for  bvitter-making  varies  widel}';  and  payment  on 
the  basis  of  the  fat  furnished,  as  determined  liy 
test,  is  beginning  to  be  adopted 

\A'here  the  whole  milk  is  furnished  to  the 
creamery,  it  is  delivered  daily,  which  involves  a 
great  deal  of  labor  in  hauling.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  hauling  devolves  upon  the  milk-pro- 
ducer; often  the  farmers'  living  near  together 
cooperate  in  this,  or  contract  with  some  person 
who  makes  a  business  of  doing  the  hauling.  The 
milk  was  formerly  paid  for  by  the  pound,  this 
being  a  convenient  means  of  measurement ;  but 
the  injustice  of  this  to  the  producers  of  rich 
milk,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Babcoek  milk 
test,  have  led  to  payment  on  the  basis  of  the 
butter-fat.  The  milk  of  each  patron  is  weighed 
as  it  is  received  and  a  sample  taken  for  testing; 
usually  the  samples  for  a  week  or  so  are  combined 
into  a  composite,  to  reduce  the  labor  of  testing. 
From  the  amount  of  milk  delivered,  and  the  fat 
content,  the  amount  of  butter-fat  furnished  by 
each  patron  is  calculated  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  most  of  the  leading  creamery  districts  the 
separator  factory  is  now  the  favorite  system.  In 
many  places  these  creameries  have  located 
'skimming  stations'  at  points  convenient  for  the 
patrons,  wliere  the  milk  is  run  through  the  sepa- 
rator, and  the  cream  then  taken  to  the  creamery. 
This  reduces  the  labor  of  hauling  to  a  minimum. 
The  system  of  making  butter  at  creameries  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  farm  dairy  practice.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery reduces  the  cost  of  butter-making,  and 
the  milk  and  cream  are  handled  by  experienced 
butter-makers  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods.  The  result  is  a  luiiform  product,  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  single  dairies,  and  a  great 
improvement  over  the  average,  which  sells  for  a 
high  price.  Furthermore,  there  is  less  loss  of 
fat  in  making  than  at  farm  dairies,  and  hence  a 
larger  quantity  of  butter  is  produced  from  the 
same  cows.     The  labor  and  expense   of  making 
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and  uiarketing  the  butter  are  removed  from  the 
farms  and  households.  Creameries  have  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  where  they  are 
located,  and  the  pa.ii'ment  for  milk  on  its  fat  con- 
tent has  stimulated  the  farmers  to  keep  better 
and  more  profitable  cows.  Some  of  the  more 
modern  creameries  have  a  very  large  capacity. 
The  Franklin  County  Creamery,  at  Saint  Albans, 
Vt.,  was  formerly  the  largest  in  the  country, 
having  a  capacity  of  five  or  si.\  tons  of  butter  a 
day.  There  are  now  a  considerable  number 
equally  as  large,  and  several  much  larger,  running 
up  to  fifteen  tons  of  butter  a  day  in  some  cases. 
A  large  creamery  in  Nebraska  has  over  100  skim- 
ming stations  connected  with  it.  In  the  Elgin 
district  in  Illinois  creameries  using  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  are  quite  common.     See 

BUTTEH-ilAKIKC. 

CREAM-NTJT.     See  Bbazil-Not. 

CREAM    OF   TAR'TAR    (OF.    tartre,   from 

ML.  fartdnim.  ilGk.  Taprapov,  tarturon,  tartar, 
probably  from  Lat.  'I'urlarus,  Gk.  Tdprapos,  Tar- 
taros ;  hardly  a  corruption  of  Ar.  durd,  dregs, 
from  darida,  to  lose  the  teeth).  A  potassium 
bitartrate  that  is  contained  in  argol  (q.v.),  and 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  argol  in  hot  water 
and  removing  any  coloring  matter  by  means  of 
clay  or  egg-albumen;  the  cream  of  tartar  is  then 
separated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  crys- 
tallization, and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crs'stallization.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  white 
crystalline  compound  that  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant  and  pur- 
gative. \A'ith  sodium  bicarbonate  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast  in  raising  bread.  It  is  also 
the  source  of  tartaric  acid  and  of  tartrates. 

CREASY,  kre'si,  Sir  Kdward  Shepherd  (1812- 
78) .  An  English  historian,  born  at  Bexley.  Kent. 
He  became  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1S34,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  and 
ancient  history  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
in  1800  Chief  .Justice  of  Ceylon.  He  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World  (1852),  a  work  which  has  been  very 
favoralily  received  alike  by  the  critic  and  the 
general  reader.  His  other  works,  less  known, 
but  in  many  cases  of  almost  equal  merit,  include 
an  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sev- 
eral Invasions  of  England  (1852):  History  of 
the  Ottonmn  Turks  (1854-50);  and  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire  (1872). 

CRE'ATIN.     See  ICbeatin. 

CREATININ,   kre-atl-nln.     See  Kbeatinin. 

CREATION  (Lat.  creatio,  from  creare,  to 
create:  connected  with  crescere,  to  grow.  Gk. 
fcipos,  I.oros,  youth.  Goth,  hairda,  Ger.  Herde, 
Eng.  herd,  Olr.  cam,  heap,  Arm.  ser,  species.  Skt. 
sardlui.  Ar.  sarida.  species) .  The.  The  act  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  bringing  the  universe  into  exist- 
ence, and  specifically  the  account  of  the  divine  ac- 
tivity contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  According 
to  this  account  God  created  the  Tieavens  and  the 
earth'  by  successive  acts  throughout  a  period  of 
six  days.  On  the  first  day  light  was  produced 
and  day  and  night  divided :  on  the  second  day 
the  firmament  (q.v.)  was  created  and  the  waters 
separated:  on  the  third  day  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared and  plant  life  began;  on  the  fourth  day 
the  heavenly  luminaries  were  made ;    on  the  fifth 


day  aquatic  life  and  birds  appeared;  on  the 
sixth  day  land  animals  and  man  were  created; 
and  on  the  seventh  day  God  rested  from  His  work 
and  instituted  the  Sabbath.  This  narrative  has 
been  regarded  as  veritable  history,  as  a  primi- 
tive and  crude  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific 
theory,  as  poetry,  and  as  pure  myth.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  at  the  present  time  attempts  to 
harmonize  tlie  narrative  with  the  teachings  of 
science  are  not  in  favor  even  with  the  more  con- 
servative, while  the  most  radical  critics  recog- 
nize its  value  as  a  medium  for  teaching  moral 
and  religious  truth.  According  to  the  compila- 
tory  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Hexateueh, 
Genesis  contains  two  creation  narratives.  The 
first,  beginning  with  chap.  i.  and  extending 
through  the  first  clause  of  chap.  ii.  4,  belongs 
to^the  Priestly  Writer  and  was  written  by  him  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Salibath.  The 
other,  chap.  ii.  4b-7,  is  from  Je  (see  Elouist 
AND  Yaiiwist),  is  given  only  partially,  and  is 
not  in  all  its  details  consistent  with  the  account 
of  the  Priestly  Writer.  Nevertheless,  the  narra- 
tives may  have  a  common  source,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies be  due  to  different  workings-over 
which  they  have  undergone  before  reacliing  their 
present  form.  In  1875  portions  of  a  Babylonian 
creation  myth,  previously  known  only  in  frag- 
mentary quotations  from  Berosus  (q.v.),  were 
found  in  cuneiform  character  among  the  material 
brought  from  the  palace  of  Asshurbanipal,  and 
were  deciphered  by  George  Smith.  Since  that 
time  other  fragments  have  been  discovered  and 
the  myth  is  now  quite  well  known.  It  has  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  with  the  narrative  of 
Genesis,  which  have  been  explained  by  two  hy- 
potheses :  ( 1 )  that  both  accounts  are  indepen- 
dent developments  of  an  original  Semitic  myth; 
and  (2)  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  borrowed 
from  the  Babylonian.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
correct,  the  borrowing  may  have  taken  place  at 
any  one  of  several  periods  when  relations  between 
the  Babylonians  and  Israel  were  specially  close. 
It  may  be  that  the  Hebrews  first  learned  the 
story  on  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  since  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  taldets  have  proven  that  Baby- 
lonian influence  prevailed  there  as  early  as  B.C. 
1500.  Traces  of  Phcenieian.  Egj'ptian,  and  Per- 
sian influence  have  also  been  found  by  some 
scholars,  and  there  are  undeniable  resemblances 
to  cosmogonies  of  other  peoples,  even  the  more 
primitive,  for  it  should  be  noted  that  the  differ- 
ences are  marked,  even  where  comparison  is 
made  with  the  Babylonian  account.  Consult 
the  commentaries  on  Genesis  (see  Genesi.s,  Book 
of)  ;  Jensen,  Die  Kosmolopie  der  Babylonier 
(Strassburg,  1890)  ;  Gunkeli  Schopfung  nnd 
Chaos  in  Ur^eit  und  Endzeit  (Gfittingen,  1895)  ; 
Smith,  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  (New 
York,  1876). 

CREATION,  The.  ( I )  A  philosophical  poem 
by  Sir  Richard  Blaekmore  (1712),  which  was 
highly  commended  by  Addison  and  Johnson.  (2) 
A  celebrated  oratorio  by  Haydn,  first  produced 
in  Vienna  in  1798. 

CREATIONISM.  A  term  recently  applied 
to  the  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  man  which  is 
opposed  to  evolutionism.  (See  Antheopologt: 
EvoLrxiox.)  As  a  theological  term,  it  has  long 
been  in  use  to  designate  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man's  soul  by  the  special  creative  act  of  God 
in  the  case  of  each  individual.  It  is  opposed  to 
'traducianism,'  which  is  the  theory  that  the  soul 
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of  the  individual  is  derived  by  generation  from 
ttie  souls  of  his  parents  as  truly  as  is  his  body. 
It  is  to  be  distinctly  aflirmed  that  the  Scriptures 
give  no  decision  upon  this  question.  Creation- 
ists have  sometimes  quoted  the  account  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis  ii.  as  favoring  their  view. 
But  at  most  that  would  declare  the  mode  of  the 
original  creation  of  the  soul,  not  the  method  of 
its  subsequent  individual  appearance  in  the 
"world.  The  body,  which  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  parents,  is  no  less  a  creature  of  God  than  the 
soul,  though  this  originates  by  special  creation. 
Again,  creationism  is  sometimes  said  to  be  alone 
consistent  with  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
since  this  does  not  admit  of  its  composition  or 
its  division  into  parts  and  consequently  of  its 
derivation  from  other  souls,  which  must  be  by 
the  division  of  these  souls.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  bodies,  even,  are  not  derived  from  those  of 
their  parents  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  much 
point  to  this  argument.  The  developing  body 
builds  itself  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  hered- 
ity. It  is  indisputable  that  mental  traits  are 
inherited,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  souls 
of  children  are  built  upon  the  pattern  of  their 
parents.  If  this  is  traducianism  for  the  body,  it 
is  the  same  for  the  soul.  Theories  of  original  sin 
have  also  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  has  liecn  said  that  if  Christ  derived  His 
soul  by  traduction  from  ^Mary,  then  He  acquired 
also  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and  so  could  not  be 
sinless.  Hence  His  soul  must  have  been  a  new 
creation.  But  this  argument  presupposes  for 
ordinary  men  a  derivation  of  original  sin,  and 
so  a  traducian  origin.  The  drift  of  modern 
thinking  is  in  favor  of  traducianism,  because  it 
emphasizes  as  never  before  the  law  of  heredity. 
With  the  body  is  inseparably  associated  lite,  and 
with  life  the  soul,  since  all  living  forms  mani- 
fest some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soul.  In  respect 
to  both  body  and  soul  there  are  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, -nhich  are  none  the  less  real  because  they 
are  very  intricate  and  obscure.  Although  the  soul 
is  immaterial  and  hence  indivisible,  it  has  a  struc- 
ture, a  plan,  an  organization.  It  is  this  that  is 
repeated  in  following  generations.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  division  of  the  soul  that  some  parti- 
cles of  it  may  make  the  soul  of  the  child,  or  con- 
tribute to  tliis.  Jlodorn  traducianism  is  there- 
fore simply  this,  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  of  a"  human  individual  is  formed  by  the 
indivisible  working  of  its  own  immanent  powers 
under  the  law  of  heredity  upon  the  pattern  of 
its  race,  specially  embodied  in  its  oa\ti  parents. 
Many  theologians,  however,  perhaps  with  the 
highest  wisdom,  still  refrain  from  adopting 
either  theory,  but  emphasize  the  mystery  envel- 
oping the  whole  subject  of  life,  and  say  with 
Augustine,  "When  I  wrote  my  former  book  I  did 
not  know  how  the  soul  derives  its  being,  and  I 
do  not  know  noAv."  See  Traducianism;  Original 
Sin. 

CREBILLON,  kra'be'yoN'.  Claide  Prosper 
Joi.YOT  DE  ( 1707-77 ) .  A  noted  French  story-teller 
and  wit.  He  was  born  in  Paris.  February  14. 
1707,  the  son  of  the  dramatist  Prosper  Jolyot 
Crebillon.  Except  for  a  five  years'  exile  for  po- 
litical and  theological  allusions  in  his  novels, 
especially  concerning  the  Papal  bull  JJnifletutiis, 
which  led  also  to  a  brief  imprisonment  inthe Bas- 
tille, he  passed  his  life  in  Paris.  Though  he  occu- 
pied at  one  time  the  office  of  literary  censor,  his 
fiction  is  a  bj^vord  for  its  licentious  suggestive- 


ness.  It  shows  a  graceful  talent,  however.  Hia 
best  known  tales  are  L'ccumoire  on  Taii::a'i  et 
X<.'adanic  ( 1734),  followed  in  1736  by  the  notori- 
ous Les  cgareineiils  <lu  cociir  ct  de  I'esprit,  and  in 
1745  by  Le  sopha.  than  which  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  descend  further  in  the  refinements  of  im- 
morality: not  a  gross  word  and  not  a  decent 
thought.  The  conversation  is  witty,  the  manners 
refined  after  their  kind.  This  smirking  volup- 
tuousness is  only  the  completest  literary  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  was  sapping 
the  foundation  of  national  strength  andcharacter 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  He 
died  in  Paris,  April  12,  1777. 

CKEBILLON,  Prosper  Jolyot  de  (1674- 
1762).  A  noted  French  tragic  poet,  born  in 
Dijon,  Januaiy  13,  1674.  He  abandoned  the 
law  for  the  stage  on  the  success  of  Idomence 
(1705),  and  with  Atrce  ct  Thyesfe.  (1707)  took 
first  rank  among  the  tragic  poets  of  his  time. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  his  subsequent 
tragedies  are  Electre  (1708);  Rhadamiste  et 
Zciwbie  (1711),  his  best  work;  Pyrrhus  (1726)  ; 
and  Catth'ne  (1748).  Crebillon  became  an  Acad- 
emician in  1731  and  held  several  minor  public 
offices,  among  them  that  of  stage  censor.  Later 
he  became  indigent,  but  died  in  comfort  through 
the  profits  of  an  edition  of  his  TToc/iS  (1750), 
made  at  the  royal  order  and  charge.  He  died  in 
Paris,  June  17,  1702.  Crebillon  suff'cred,  as  did 
his  fame,  from  the  envy  and  enmity  of  Voltaire, 
himself  a  tragic  poet  of  greater  polish,  though 
less  rugged  power.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  the  hor- 
rible for  the  grandiose,  and  inflation  for  energy 
in  diction,  as  did  Corneille.  whom  among  French 
dramatists  he  most  resembles  both  in  his  quali- 
ties and  his  defects.  Crebillon's  ^Yol■ks  have 
been  often  edited,  best  perhaps  by  Didot  (1812). 
There  is  a  Life  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Porte,  and  a  dis- 
criminating critical  essay  on  Crebillon's  place  in 
the  development  of  French  drama  in  Brunetifere's 
Epoqiics  du  Ihfutre.  froiicais.  See  also  Dutrait, 
Etude  snr  CrehiUon    (1895). 

CRECHE,  krash  (Fr.,  manger,  crib.)  A  pub- 
lic nursery  where  children  can  be  left  by  their 
mothers  and  cared  for  while  the  mothers  are  at 
work.  The  children  are  fed,  provided  for,  and 
instructed  according  to  their  capacity,  for  a 
merely  nominal  fee.  Day  nurseries  in  American 
cities  perform  similar  services,  usually  free  of 
charge, 

CKECY,  kra'se'.  A  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  Department  of  Somme,  on  the  Maye, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Abbeville  (Map:  France, 
HI).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  brilliant 
victory  gained  August  26,  1346,  by  Edward  III., 
with  35,000  English  soldiers,  over  a  French  army 
amounting  to  about  75.000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  VI.  In  this  great  battle  vast 
numbers  of  the  French  nobility  perished  as  well 
as  King  John  of  Bohemia  and  eleven  other 
princes,  who  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  France. 
Altogether  about  30,000  of  the  French  army  fell. 
At  Cn'cy  the  Black  Prince  greatly  distinguished 
himself  and  gained  his  spurs;  and  the  crest  of 
the  slain  Bohemian  King,  consisting  of  three 
ostrich-feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  dien  ('I 
serve'),  was  adopted  by  him  in  memory  of  the 
victory,  and  still  continues  to  be  borne  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

CREDE,  kra-d.a',  Karl  SioisMtrND  Fkanz 
(1819-92).      A    German    gynecologist,    born    in 
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Berlin.  He  studied  medicine  in  Berlin  and  in 
lleidelbcra-,  and  in  1852  was  made  director  of 
tlic  Scliool  of  MidAvifery  and  of  tlie  obstetric  de- 
partment of  the  Charitc  in  Berlin.  Four  year,s 
later  he  was  made  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
•iirector  of  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Leipzig.  His 
published  works  include  the  following:  Klinlschc 
i'ortriigii  iibcr  (I'cbiirt.thilfc  (1853-54);  Die  Ver- 
hiitunf)  der  Au(jencn.1~un/I\in(j  der  "N eugebornen 
(1884)  ;  Gesinule  und  kranke  Wochnerinnen 
(1880);  Lrhrhtirh  der  Hcbtnnmen  (()th  ed..  re- 
vised by  Leopold  and  Zweifel,  Leipzig.  1897). 
From  1853  to  1869  he  was  co-editor  of  the  lloii- 
atssdirift  fiir  Ocbtirlfkiinde,  and,  for  many  years, 
of  the  Archiv  fur  Gynakologie. 

CRE'DENCE  (It.  credcnza,  belief,  cupboard, 
JIL.  credent ia,  from  Lat.  credere,  to  beli»\'e).  A 
side-table,  buffet,  or  sideboard,  on  which  dishes 
were  placed  or  kept  before  meals ;  a  cupboard 
in  which  stores  or  household  gear  were  kept. 
Also,  in  the  ecclesiastical  terminology  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  churches,  a 
small  table  or  shelf  near  the  altar  or  communion 
table  on  Avhich  tlie  bread  and  Avine  are  laid  be- 
fore being  consecrated;  in  the  Greek  Church  it 
is  called  the  frajie-ri  jirolhesis.  The  Oxford 
movement  was  largely  responsible  for  its  rees- 
tablishment  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

CREDI,  kra'de,  LoRE^rzo  DI  (1459-1537).  An 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Da 
Vinei  and  Perugino.  His  style  was  at  first 
severe,  like  that  of  Verocchio,  but  in  later  life 
his  manner  became  softer.  He  executed  his 
work  with  great  care — in  fact,  he  paid  almost 
too  much  attention  to  detail.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  influenced  by  the  quality  of  Da 
Vinci's  art.  Their  pictures  have  been  mistaken 
for  each  other,  and  the  charm  of  Lorenzo  is  of 
the  siibtle,  intangible  kind  that  made  Da  Vinci 
the  master  that  he  was.  His  favorite  subject 
was  the  Madonna  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
angels,  shepherds,  or  the  worshiping  kings.  A 
beautiful  example,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds," is  in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  in 
Florence.  Another  equally  fine  is  in  the  Louvre, 
and  still  another  in  the  Xational  Gallery,  in 
London.  In  the  Uflizi  Gallery,  Florence,  there 
are  some  tine  portraits  by  him. 

CREDIT  (Fr.  credit,  from  Lat.  creditum,  a 
loan,  neut.  p.p.  of  credere,  to  trust).  In  politi- 
cal economy  this  term  indicates  broadly  the  con- 
fidence which  is  reposed  in  the  ability  and  pur- 
po.se  of  men  to  meet  future  obligations.  It  is 
defined  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  permission  to  use  an- 
other's capital,  and  by  H.  D.  MacLeod  as  'a. 
right  of  action.'  While  it  rests  etymologicallj' 
upon  trust  in  human  nature,  the  term  embraces 
many  operations  in  whicli  this  plays  a  small 
part,  in  which  by  the  estalilishment  of  claims  to 
portions  of  the  debtor's  estate  the  creditor  as- 
sures himself  of  the  repayment.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  such  transactions  are  the  loans  of 
bankers  upon  collateral  security. 

From  an  objective  point  of  view,  the  essence 
of  a  credit  transaction  is  that  on  one  side  the 
transfer  of  goods  or  money  is  immediate,  on  the 
other  that  the  return  is  deferred.  Personal 
credit  resting  solely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
creditor  is  the  earliest  form  in  which  credit  ap- 
pears,  and  is  still  widely  prevalent,   as  in  the 


book  accounts  of  retail  merchants.  But  in  the 
larger  transactions  of  commerce  credit  could  not 
have  gained  its  prominent  place  witliout  the  in- 
tervention of  instruments  of  credit.  These  assume 
various  forms,  notes,  drafts,  mortgages,  bonds, 
etc.:  but  all  have  a  common  purpose — to  insure 
the  transferability  of  the  claim  against  the 
debtor.  Without  them  the  lender — for  whatever 
form  the  credit  may  assume  it  is  alwaj's  in  the 
nature  of  a  loan — must  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  debtor  or  tlie  termination  of  the  contract 
before  he  can  enter  into  possession  of  his  o\ra. 
With  these  instruments  of  credit  he  practically 
has  control  of  his  capital  whenever  he  desires  to 
use  it.  By  transferring  his  claim  to  others  he 
can  secure  his  capital  at  any  time. 

Credit  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that 
many  persons  possess  wealth  who  have  no  pres- 
ent use  for  it  and  are  willing  that  it  should  be 
employed  by  others.  If  circumstances  arise,  as 
in  times  of  panic,  when  each  seeks  to  secure  for 
himself  the  actual  possession  of  his  wealth,  then 
credit  cannot  be  obtained,  and  tho.se  whose  trans- 
actions require  it  must  either  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  it  or  be  crushed  out.  This  explanation 
of  credit  will  seiTe  to  indicate  the  important 
function  which  banks  play  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  reser\oirs  of  credit.  In  them 
are  gathered  claims  upon  the  unemployed  wealth 
of  the  comnninitA',  and  through  them  this  wealth 
is  directed  by  loans  into  channels  of  usefulness. 
It  is  brought  together  in  small  and  large  quan- 
tities from  all  classes  of  persons  who  do  not 
immediately  need  it,  and  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  loan  it  directly.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  individuals  credit  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  capital,  becau.se,  like  capital,  it  increases 
their  productive  power.  But  credit  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  is  only  to  be  regarded  as 
capital  in  so  far  as  it  diminishes  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  wcuild  odierwise  lie  idle,  and  in- 
creases that  which  is  devoted  to  productive  pur- 
poses. An  effective  organization  of  credit  does 
not  produce  wealth,  but  draws  out  wealth,  and 
enhances  its  usefulness.  Hence  a  nation  in 
which  credit,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  is 
highly  organized,  will  have  a  higher  productive 
cajiacity  than  one  in  which  a  primitive  organiza- 
tion prevails.  Credit  is  not  without  its  dangers, 
and  when  the  credit  organization  is  out  of  joint 
the  results  are  disastrous.  This  is  the  price  of 
progress.  As  the  disasters  to  a  railroad  express 
train  are  more  severe  than  those  which  overtake 
the  lumbering  wagons  which  preceded  it,  so  the 
commercial  disasters  of  a  highly  organized  na- 
tion with  a  broad  development  of  credit  are  more 
serious  than  tho.se  of  less  advanced  peoples.  The 
remedy  is  not  to  go  back  to  the  wagons,  but  to 
apply  every  device  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
modern  vehicle.  For  a  clear  analysis  of  credit, 
consult:  MacLeod,  Theory  of  Credit  (London. 
1889-91)  ;  Dunbar,  Clinpter.i  in  the  History  und 
Theory  of  Rankiny  (New  York,  1892)  :  Report 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1S96.  See 
B.VNKS;    CkISLS,   ECONOMIC. 

CREDIT,  Letter  of.  This  term  is  apiilied 
in  general  to  commercial  instrimients,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  in  which  one  party  addresses 
a  second,  requesting  him  to  pay  certain  sums  of 
money  to  a  third.  It  is  in  effect  a  draft,  except 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  stated,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  as  a  maximum  not  to  be  exceeded. 
It  presupposes  that  arrangements  exist  by  which 
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the  party  who  sends  the  letter  shall  reimburse 
him  who  makes  the  payment.  Such  letters  of 
credit  may  be  drawn  on  one  or  on  several  par- 
ties, being  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  called 
'circular  letters  of  credit.'  They  are  much  used 
by  travelers,  and  the  leading  houses  issuing  them 
have  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  who  issue  them  are  generally  so  well 
known  to  the  banking  fraternity  that  any 
banker,  whether  a  correspondent  or  not,  will, 
upon  proper  identification,  make  payment  on  the 
letter.  When  the  letter  is  issued,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  either  p.ays  outright  the  amount 
named  in  the  letter,  or  furnishes  acceptable 
security  that  the  maker  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  drafts  upon  him. 

Tlie  alternative  for  (he  letter  of  credit  is  the 
travelers'  note.  This  differs  from  the  letter  in 
being  issued  in  coupons,  sometimes  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  coupons  for  the  currencies  of 
other  countries.  Such  travelers'  notes  were  for- 
nierely  issued  extensively  by  the  Cheque  Bank  of 
London,  but  the  business  in  the  United  States 
has  recently  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  express  companies.  Such  travelers'  notes  are 
sometimes  designated  circular  notes. 

CRE'DIT  FONCIER,  kra'de'  foN'sya'  (Fr., 
landed  credit).  The  French  name  for  a  method 
of  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  landed 
property  whieli  is  widely  practiced  in  France 
and  other  Continental  countries.  The  borrower 
takes  a  loan,  in  return  fur  which  he  contracts  to 
make  certain  annual  payments,  which  are  so  ad- 
justed as  to  make  provision  for  the  interest  and 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal,  which 
is  fully  paid  when  the  term  of  the  contract  has 
been  concluded.  These  contracts  are  generally 
made  witli  companies  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  loaning  their  capital  in  this  fashion.  Another 
variety  of  this  form  of  credit  is  found  in  the 
Pfandhricf  institute  of  the  large  landowners  of 
Germany.  Loans  are  nuide  in  the  same  way,  but 
in  ret\irn  for  the  debt  the  borrower  receives  the 
securities  of  the  association.  He  does  not  actu- 
ally contract  a  debt  until  he  sells  these  securi- 
ties, which  he  may  do  in  whole  or  in  part. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER,  kra'de'  mo'be'ya'.  A 
well-known  financial  institution  of  France.  On 
November  18,  18.52,  the  French  Government  sanc- 
tioned tlie  statutes  of  a  new  bank  under  the  name 
of  the  Socii'te  Generate  du  Credit  Moliilier,  with 
a  cajjital  of  fiO.000,000  francs.  The  name  was 
intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  Societes  du  Credit 
Foncier.  which  are  of  the  nature  of  land  banks, 
and  ad\ance  money  on  the  security  of  real  or 
iuunovable  property,  while  the  Credit  ]Mobilier 
proposed  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  owners  of 
movable  propei'ty.  The  declared  object  of  the 
new  bank  was  especially  to  promote  industrial 
enterprises  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  construction 
of  railways  and  the  opening  of  mines,  by  placing 
loans  and  handling  stock.  Various  privileges 
were  conferred  ujion  it  under  its  charter;  among 
others  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares  in  public 
companies,  and  to  pay  calls  made  upon  it  in 
respect  of  such  shares  by  its  own  notes  or  obliga- 
tions ;  also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares 
thus  acquired.  The  operations  of  the  society 
were  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In 
1854  it  subscribed  largely  to  the  Government 
war  loan,  raised  durinc  the  Crimean  campaign, 
to  the  Grand  Central  TJaihvay  Company,  to 
the  General  Omnibus  Company  of  Paris,  and  to 


various  other  important  undertakings.  The  divi- 
dend declared  for  1854  was  12  per  cent.  In  1855 
it  loaned  two  sums  to  the  Government — the  one 
of  250,000,000  and  the  other  of  375,000,000  francs. 
Its  operations  were  vast  during  this  year,  and  the 
net  dividend  declareil  amounted  to  40  jier  cent. 
The  directors  then  proposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  [jrivilege  of  issuing  their  own  obligations, 
and  thought  to  issue  two  kinds  of  notes — the  one 
at  short  dates,  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  re- 
deemable by  installments.  The  proposed  issue 
was  to  amount  to  240,000,000  francs ;  but  the 
public  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
vast  an  issue  of  paper  money,  and  in  March.  1856, 
the  French  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  carrj-ing  out  of  the  proposed  scheme. 
This  wjs  .a  severe  blow  to  the  institution.  In 
1856  its  dividends  did  not  exceed  22  per  cent.: 
in  1857  they  were  only  5  per  cent.  Several 
attempts  to  resuscitate  its  credit  failed,  and 
finally,  in  November,  1871,  it  was  reorganized 
and  put  under  a  new  board  of  management.  In 
1877  its  assets  were  77,000.000  francs,  but  its 
shares,  the  par  value  of  which  was  500  francs, 
sold  for  200  francs  only.  In  1878-79  the  capital 
was  first  reduced  to  .32.000,000  francs,  and  then 
raised  to  40.000,000.  In  1884  it  was  a  second 
time  reduced  to  30.000.000  francs,  but  the 
company  never  regained  its  lost  ground.  The 
Credit  Jlobilier  was  undoulitedly  useful  in  devel- 
oping the  industrial  power  of  France,  but  its 
operations  were  hazardous,  and  had  the}"  not 
been  checked  in  time,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  ended  in  disaster.  See  Credit  JIobi- 
LiER  OF  America. 

CREDIT   MOBILIER    OF   AMERICA.      A 

joint-stock  company,  whose  alleged  corrupt  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  L^nion 
Pacific  Railroad  gave  rise,  in  1872-73.  to  the 
greatest  Congressional  scandal  in  American  his- 
tory. The  company  was  chartered  as  the  'Penn- 
sylvania Fiscal  Agency,'  in  1859.  was  organized 
for  a  general  loan  and  contract  business  in  1863, 
and  was  reorganized  imder  the  above  name  in 
1867,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. This  work,  completed  in  1809,  w.as  paid  for 
largely  in  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
so  that  the  stockholders  of  the  two  companies 
soon  came  to  be  identical.  The  Mobilier  stock, 
at  first  almost  worthless,  soon  began  to  pay 
enormous  dividends:  suspicions  were  aroused; 
and  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872  the 
company  was  charged  with  gross  dishonesty,  and 
many  prominent  Republicans,  including  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three 
Senators,  and  a  number  of  well-known  Repre- 
sentatives, were  freely  accused  by  the  Democratic 
press  of  having  been  bribed  in  1807-71  to  use  their 
influence  and  votes  in  favor  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
tlie  alleged  bribes  having  consisted  of  the  sale  of 
^Mobilier  stock  to  the  accused  at  prices  below  its 
actual  value.  A  prolonged  investigation,  con- 
ducted in  1872-73  by  special  committees  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  resulted  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  expulsion  of  one  Senator,  upon 
which,  however,  no  action  was  taken,  and  the 
censure  of  two  Representatives.  Oakes  Ames,  of 
jMassachusetts,  and  .Tames  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
respectively  for  having  sold  Credit  Jlobilier  stock 
to  members  of  Consress  'with  intent  to  inflxience 
the  votes  of  such  members.'  and  for  having,  in- 
directly, received  such  stock.  The  scandfvl  caused 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  countr}',  and 
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the  Mobilier  Company  met  with  almost  universal 
execration;  but  subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  charges  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  were  at  least  never  conelusively  proved. 
Consult:  Crawford,  The  Credit  Muhilicr  of 
America,  Its  Oriyiii  and  History  (Boston,  1880)  ; 
and  Hazard,  The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America 
(Providence,  1881),  the  latter  being  a  paper  read 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  i^ociety  in 
February,  1881. 

CRED'ITON,  or  KIRK'TON.  A  market- 
town  of  Devonshire,  Knghuid,  on  the  Creedy,  a 
tributary  of  the  Exe,  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Exeter  (Map:  England,  C  C).  It  lies  in  a  narrow 
vale  between  two  steep  hills.  Its  chief  industry 
is  the  inanuf.acture  of  boots  and-  shoes,  l)ut  it 
has  also  chemical  manufactures.  Crediton  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfred,  or 
Saint  Boniface.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Devonshire  until  1050,  when  the  see  was  re- 
moved to  Exeter.  Population  in  1891,  4359;  in 
1001,  3074. 

CREDITOR  (Lat.  creditor,  one  who  trusts, 
from  crcdcrc,  to  trust) .  In  its  broadest  sense, 
any  person  in  whose  favor  a  legal  obligation 
exists,  whether  that  obligation  arises  from  the 
mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  as  in  the  case  of 
contract  (q.v.),  or  from  a  rule  of  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  tort  (q.v.).  The  term  is  ordinarily 
applied,  however,  in  legal  usage  only  to  him  who 
has  voluntarily  given  credit  to  another. 

A  general  (simple  or  vmsecured)  creditor  is  one 
who  has  no  lien  (q.v.)  on  any  property,  and  lias 
only  a  personal  claim  or  right  of  action  against 
the"  debtor.  If  a  lien  on  property  lias  been  given 
to  him  by  way  of  collateral  security,  mortgage, 
or  pledge,  he  is  called  .a  secured  creditqj.  If 
tlie  debtor  or  the  law  secures  a  priority  to  one 
creditor,  or  to  a  class  of  creditors  over  others, 
such  favored  ones  are  said  to  be  preferred  credi- 
tors. In  the  absence  of  statutory  provision  to 
the  contrary,  a  debtor  may  pay  one  creditor  in 
preference  to  others,  or  he  may  make  an  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  direct  that 
one  or  more  shall  be  paid  in  full  before  anything 
is  paid  to  the  others. 

The  coiiiiiion  law  gave  certain  creditors  a  pri- 
ority over  others.  For  example,  creditors  of  a 
deceased  person  were  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  those  having  claims 
for  funeral  and  probate  expenses  ;  (2)  the  State; 
(3)  judgment  creditors;  (4)  landlords  having 
claims  for  rent,  and  bond  creditors,  that  is,  those 
who  held  bonds  or  sealed  contracts  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  ( .5 )  creditors  by  simple  contract.  This 
order  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  statute 
in  the  different  States,  and  such  legislation  must 
be  examined  for  detailed  information  on  this 
point.  The  insolvency  statutes  of  some  States 
give  a  preference  to  the  employees  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  over  other  creditors.  L'nder  the  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898.  a  jirefer- 
ence  given  by  the  bankrupt  to  a  creditor  within 
four  months  before  the  institution  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings  may  be  avoided  by  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy;  but  the  act  secures  a  preference  to 
workmen,  clerks,  or  servants  for  wages  earned 
within  three  months  before  the  commencement  of 
proceedings,  not  to  exceed  $300  to  each  claimant. 
\VTien  a  person  obtains  a  judgment  for  money 
against  another,  he  is  called  a  judgment  creditor; 
and  if  an  execution  is  issued  and  levied,  he  be- 
comes an  execution  creditor.    See  Contract;  Ar- 


rest; Attachment;  Debtob;  Co.mposition  ;  etc., 
and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CREDNER,  krad'ner,  Kahl  Fkiedkich  Hein- 
iticii  (1809-70).  A  tierman  geologist,  born  at 
VValtersliauseu  (Sa.xe-Coburg-tlollia ) .  He  stu- 
died at  the  universities  of  Freiberg  and  Ciit- 
tingen,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  by  the  Ducal 
Uovernment  warden  of  the  mint.  In  1839  he 
became  surveyor  of  mines,  ill  1850  mining  coun- 
cilor, and  in  1854  State  and  mining  councilor. 
He  was  in  1858  appointed  by  the  Uovernment  of 
Hanover  superior  mining  councilor  and  report- 
ing councilor  to  the  l''inance  Ministry,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  under  his  supervision  all  tlie 
Hanoverian  mining  works,  including  the  impor- 
tant ones  of  the  llarz.  From  1808  until  his 
death,  he  was  mining  privy  councilor  and  di- 
rector of  mining  in  the  Halle  district.  As  a 
scientist,  he  was  known  for  his  study  of  the 
geology  of  those  regions  of  Germany  connected 
with  his  duties  in  the  mining  industry.  He  dis- 
covered a  compound  of  oxides  of  copper  and 
manganese,  called  in  his  honor  Crednerite,  and 
published  some  valuable  treatises,  including  Tpr- 
such  einer  liildungsgeschichte  dcr  geognostischcn 
\'erli(iltnisse  dcs  Thilringer  ^\  aides  (1855),  and 
Ueher  die  GUederung  der  oberen  Juraformation 
und  die  Walder-  Bildimg  im  nordwesllichen 
Deutsrhland  (1863). 

CREDNER,  Hermann  (1841—).  A  German 
geologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Gotha. 
and  educated  at  Clausthal,  Breslau,  and  Gottin- 
gen.  He  has  made  extensive  geological  investi- 
gations in  North  and  Central  America  ( 1804- 
68),  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Oeologischen  Gcscll- 
schaft,  and  the  ISictics  ,/ahrhuch  fiir  Mineralogie. 
In  1870  he  became  piofessor  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  ijcipzig,  and  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Commission  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
In  addition  to  a  geological  chart  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  (1877  et  seq.),  and  numerous  works 
on  the  geological  formations  of  that  country,  his 
works  include  Eleniente  dcr  Geologic  (8th  ed.. 
1897). 

CREDULOUS,  Justice,  and  Mrs.  Bridget. 
In  Sheridan's  farce  Haint  Patricia's  Day,  an  igno- 
rant, good-natured  couple.  The  wife  is  a  person 
of  the  ilrs.  Malaprop  type,  and  at  times  very 
amusing. 

CREE,  kre  (possibly  a  corruption  of  creek). 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  tribes  of 
Algonquian  stock,  living  chiefly  in  the  British 
American  territories  of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  about  Lake  AVinnipeg  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  They  are  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Assiniboin,  but  until  brought  under 
Government  control  were  constanth'  at  war  with 
the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet.  They  have  numerous 
bands,  commonly  grouped  under  two  main  di- 
visions, viz.  Plains  and  Wood  Crees.  Soon  after 
obtaining  firearms  from  the  traders,  they  began 
n  Avar  of  conquest  against  the  weaker  Athabascan 
tribes,  as  far  even  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  afterwards  retired  to 
their  present  position.  In  language  and  customs 
they  difTer  but  little  from  the  Ojibwa,  to  whom 
(hey  are  closely  related.  They  number  now  proba- 
bly 10.000,  on  several  reservations  within  the 
territories  mentioned. 

CREECH,  Thomas  (1659-1700).  An  Eng- 
lish  translator.     He  was   educated   at   Wadham 
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College,  Oxford,  elected  fellow  of  All  Saints  Col- 
le^'O  in  1GS:5,  and  was  head  master  of  Sherborne 
Scliool  from  1094  to  1006.  He  afterward  returned 
tn  Oxford,  and,  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Creech  was  a  man  of  solid  learn- 
ing.  He  translated  Lucretius  (1G82);  Horace 
(1084)  ;  elegies  of  Ovid,  two  eclogues  of  Vergil, 
some  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  Theocritus,  thirteenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  etc.  The  Lucretius  was  long 
ranked  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  Vergil  and  Pope's 
Honier. 

CREECH,  WiiLlAM  (1745-1815).  A  Scottish 
publisher  and  author.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1770  was  the  traveling  companion  of  Lord 
Kilniaurs,  afterwards  Earl  of  Glencairn,  on  the 
tour  of  that  nobleman  through  central  and  west- 
ern Europe.  His  publisher's  shop  in  Edinburgh 
was  nnicli  frequented  by  men  interested  in  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  his  morning  'levees,'  at  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  Scottish  capital,  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Among  the  works  pub- 
lished by  him  were  tliose  of  Burns,  Blair,  Beattie, 
Cullen,  Mackenzie,  and  other  notables  of  the 
time.  Burns's  well-known  poem  Willie's  Awa' 
was  addressed  to  him. 

CREEDE.  A  citj'  and  county-seat  of  Mineral 
County.  Col.,  about  300  miles  southwest  of  Den- 
ver: on  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Railroad 
(ilap:  Colorado,  D  .3).  It  is  in  a  narrow  gulch 
on  Willow-  Creek,  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
and  is  engaged  exclusively  in  mining,  having  a 
number  of  highly  productive  silver-mines.  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap,  Hot  Springs,  and  Antelope  Springs 
are  of  scenic  interest,  and  make  the  region  at 
tractive  for  tourists.  Creede  was  founded  in 
1890  by  N.  C.  Creede,  who  had  established  a  min- 
ing claim  tliere  the  previous  year.  Numerous 
successive  strikes  of  amazingly  rich  silver  depos- 
its gave  the  city  a  Avide  reputation  for  a  time. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  the  year 
of  its  incorporation.     Population,  in  1900.  958. 

CREED'MOOR.  A  village  on  Long  Island, 
now  included  in  New  York  City,  13  miles  east 
of  the  borough  of  JIanhattan  (Map:  Greater 
New  York,  K  5).  The  rifle-range  located  here 
was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  was  later  ac- 
quired by  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  National  Guard  for  target  practice. 

CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS  (AS.  creda, 
OF.,  Fr.,  Prov.,  Port..  Sp..  It.  credo,  creed,  from 
Lat.  eredo.  I  believe,  the  first  word  of  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Nicene  creeds) .  The  names  given  to  the 
authorized  expressions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cluirch  at  large,  or  of  the  several  main  sections 
into  which  it  is  divided.  Such  statements  of 
doctrine  sprang  up  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
Church's  progress.  As  the  simple  truths  taught 
by  Christ  in  an  informal  and  concrete  form  be- 
came the  siibject  of  thought,  of  argument,  of  con- 
troversy, they  coidd  not  fail  to  receive  a  more 
definite  intellectual  expression,  and  to  be  drawn 
out  into  more  precise  dogmatic  statements.  Men's 
minds  could  not  be  exercised  on  subjects  of  such 
vast  importance  to  tliem  without  this  result ;  and 
the  great  creeds,  as  they  rise  in  succession  before 
lis.  and  mark  (he  climax  of  successive  contro- 
versial epochs  in  the  Church,  are  nothing  else 
than  the  varying  expressions  of  the  Christian 
eonsriousness  and  reason,  in  their  eft'orts  more 
completely  to  realize,   comprehend,   and   express 


the  originall.y  simple  elements  of  truth  as  they 
are  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  study  of  the 
creeds  would  be  nothing  else  tluin  the  study  of 
theology  in  its  highfst  historical  development. — 
in  its  reflex  settlements  after  the  great  agitations 
of  Christian  thought  had  run  their  course. 

Corres]ionding  to  this  view,  we  find  that  the 
creeds  of  Christendom  grow  in  complexity,  in  elab- 
orate analysis  andprecision  of  doctrinal  statement, 
as  they  succeed  ohe  another.  The  first  are  compara- 
tively brief  and  simple  in  sense  and  form;  the 
last  are  jn'olix  and  largel.v  didactic.  From  the 
Apostles'  Creed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  tlie  chapters  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  there  is  a  wide  change,  during 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  has  grown  from 
a  childlike  faith  to  a  body  of  comprehensive  criti- 
cal opinions. 

What  has  been  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  has 
been  referred  by  tradition  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. The  present  text  may  be  traced  back 
to  about  the  year  500,  but  evidently  depends  u]ion 
a  still  earlier  and  simpler  form.  This  earlier 
form,  which  is  called  by  scholars  'The  Old  Roman 
SATubol,'  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  Cluirch  be- 
tween the  years  150  and  175,  and  was  originally 
written  in  Greek.  According  to  McGiffert  {The 
Jpo.s/Zfs'  Creed,  New  York,  1902),  it  ran  as  fol- 
lows: "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  and 
in  Clirist  Jesus  His  Son,  who  was  born  of  Alary 
the  Virgin,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate 
and  buried:  on  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  from  whence  He  cometh  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead:  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  This  shorter 
Roman  symbol  appears  to  be  the  root  from  which 
the  later-received  Roman  te.xt  sprang,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  texts  which  are  found,  with 
various  differences,  greater  or  smaller,  among 
the  other  Churches  of  the  Occident.  The  inter- 
esting question  as  to  its  relation  with  the  Oriental 
texts  throws  light  on  its  own  origin.  The  dis- 
tinction nuist  at  once  be  made  between  various 
forms  of  confession  used  at  baptism,  and  the 
proper,  nuich  briefer,  'rule  of  faith,'  or  creed. 
Oriental  confessions  display  great  variety  of 
form,  and  great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  matter. 
The  Eastern  churches  had  no  tradition,  such  as 
was  prevalent  at  Rome,  that  the  Apostles  them- 
selves composed  the  creed,  and  hence  felt  at 
liberty  to  modify  it  as  was  convenient.  Hence, 
historical  portions  were  replaced  by  dogmatic, 
additions  were  made  here  and  there,  various 
heresies  were  noted.  All,  therefore,  became  sub- 
jective, reflective,  dogmatic  in  character,  though 
in  different  degrees.  Yet  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
forms  there  lay  a  single  ori,ginal,  W'hieh  agreed 
substantially  with  the  shorter  Roman  text.  The 
two  chief  forms,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  are 
twin  forms,  with  unessential  variations.  Carry- 
ing the  investigation  now  still  further  back,  by 
the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  baptismal  confes- 
sions found  in  Ireuieus,  Tertullian.  Hippolytus, 
and  Cyprian,  we  find  that  the  earliest  creed  must 
have  had  all  three  of  the  members  of  the  present 
creed,  must  have  been  thought  of  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  command  in  Matthew  (xx\'iii.  19) 
to  baptise  all  nations,  and  must  have  contained 
the  portions  as  to  the  'Church,'  the  'resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh,'  the  'return  to  judgment,' 
and  the  'crucifixion  under  Pontius  Pilate.'  but 
no  anti-gnostic  passages.     We  must  put  the  date 
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back,  therefore,  to  175.  But  it  must  go  still 
earlier,  because  of  the  lack  of  'maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,'  etc.,  which  were  directed  against  the 
heresiarchs  who  began  to  come  to  Rome  as  early 
a3  140.  Hence,  we  must  put  the  date  at  least 
as  early  as  aboul  IS.'i.  That  the  creed  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  tlie  Orient  is  probable,  but 
not  capable  of  proof.  ^  Consult:  Harnack.  in  Her- 
zeg.  Aposlulischcs  Si/inholii iii  :  also  his  flcschiclite 
der  alfchristlic]ten  Littcnitiir  (Leipzig.  1803). 

The  Xirriie,  or  rather  the  Niceno-Constantino- 
politan  creed,  is  the  next  great  expression  of  doc- 
trinal truth  that  we  meet  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  It  sprang  out  of  the  conflict,  which  had 
begun  even  in  tlie  second  century,  as  to  the 
dignity  and  character  of  Christ.  From  the  begin- 
ning. Ebionitism  had  looked  upon  Christ  as 
merely  a  .Tcwish  teaclier  of  distinction :  Tlieodotus 
and  Artemon  openly  taught  such  a  doctrine  in 
Rome  toward  (he  close  of  the  second  century. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  taught  a  doctrine  wliicli 
identified  Christ  with  God  absolutely  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  all  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  Jtonarchianism,  as  it  was  called, 
which  held  rigorously  and  formally  to  tlie  unity 
of  God,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  both  doctrines, 
opposite  as  were  the  expressions  it  assumed  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  controversy  thus  begun  in  the  second,  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  third  century,  under  various 
modifications.  Paul  of  Samosata  carried  out  the 
Unitarian  tendency,  which  reduced  Christ  to  tlie 
level  of  a  mere  man;  Sabellius  carried  out  the 
same  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
made  Christ  not  merely  divine,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  but  looked  upon  Him  as 
merely  a  manifestation  of  the  Father,  without 
any  distinct  personality.  Sabellianism  recog- 
nized a  Trinity  of  manifestations,  but  not  a 
Trinity  of  essences.  God  was  one  and  all-compre- 
hending, and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  merely 
names  or  expressions  for  the  different  modes  in 
which  He  successively  reveals  Himself.  Sabel- 
lius flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  Paul  of  Samosata  somewhat  later. 
Arius,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  these  influences,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished liiniself  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  although 
in  a  true  sense  divine,  or  the  Son  of  God.  was  yet 
not  the  very  God.  He  denied  that  He  was  'of  the 
substance  of  God,'  or  'without  beginning" ;  He  was 
only  the  highest  created  being,  'promoted'  to 
divinity,  but  not  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Father,  nor  equal  with  Him  in  power  and  glory. 
Athanasius  eame  forward  as  the  opponent  of 
Arius,  and  the  contest  between  them  raged  keen 
and  wide  throughout  the  Church. 

The  Council  of  Nictea  was  summoned  in  325 
by  Constantine,  with  the  view  of  settling  this 
controversy;  and  the  Nicene  Creed  was  the  result. 
There  were  thus  three  parties  in  the  council — the 
Athanasians,  or  extreme  orthodox  party;  the 
Eusebians,  or  middle  party :  and  the  Arians,  or 
heretical  party.  The  heretics  were  few  in 
number,  and  possessed  but  little  influence;  but 
the  Eusebians  were  a  strong  party,  and  for  some 
lime  resisted  certain  expressions  of  the  orthodox 
or  Athanasians.  which  seemed  to  them  extreme 
and  unwarranted ;  but  at  length  the  Homoiiusians. 
as  they  were  called,  carried  the  day;  and  Christ 
was  declared  not  merely  to  be  of  like  substance 
Vol.  v.— 36. 


(homoiousios) ,  but  of  the  same  substance  {homo- 
iiusios)  with  the  Father. 

The  creed  was  formed  by  extending  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  to  include  the  new  definitions.  The 
essential  parts  are:  ".Vnd  [I  believe]  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds.  Light  of 
Light,  very  tJod  of  very  (!od,  begotten  not  made, 
consubstantial  [of  one  substance,  hoiiiooiisios] 
with  the  Father."  The  Council  of  Constantinople 
(3S1)  simply  rcanirmed  this  creed.  Later  the 
so-called  Kicenc-Constantinopolitan  Creed  arose 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Xicenc  Creed  in  the 
baptismal  confession  of  the  Church  at  .Jerusalem, 
and  was  erroneously  recognized  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  as  the  creed  of  Constantinople.  It 
adds  definitions  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Lord  and 
C4iver  of  Life,  proceeding  from  the  Father  [Latin 
form  adds  "and  the  Son"  (see  FlLlOQTE)],  who 
with  the  Father  and  Son  together  is  worshiped 
and  glorified,  who  si)ake  by  the  pro|)liets."  It  also 
adds  the  word  'one'  to  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
and  of  baptism,  putting  the  latter,  "We  confess 
one  baptism  for  remission  of  sins." 

The  Christological  controversies  produced  the 
council  and  creed  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  (See 
CiiRiSTOLOGY. )  This  creed  pronounced  in  the 
most  decided,  and  elaborate  way  for  the  full  and 
unchanged  divinity  and  humanity  of  our  Lord, 
these  two  natui'es  being  comprised  in  the  unity 
of  one  person.  It  thus  defined  the  elements  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  became  one 
of  the  great  doctrinal  councils  of  Christian  his- 
tory, if  not  the  greatest  after  Nice. 

The  next  remarkable  monument  of  doctrinal 
truth  in  the  Ciiurch  is  what  is  called  the.lf/iOHO- 
sian  Creed,  a  product  of  the  fifth  century,  much 
later  than  Athanasius  himself,  but  representing, 
with  great  formal  minuteness  and  fidelity,  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  apprehended  and  elabo- 
rated by  the  Western  Church.  See  Athanasian 
Creed. 

The  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  Chalcedonian,and 
the  Athanasian  may  be  said  to  form  the  great 
Catholic  creeds  of  the  Church.  After  the  time  of 
the  last-mentioned  formula,  there  is  no  general 
symbol  of  faith  that  claims  our  attention  till  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Theology  continued 
to  be  cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
especially  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, with  great  assiduity.  Scholasticism  is 
nothing  else  than  the  vast  expression  of  the  in- 
tellectual labor  bestowed  upon  this  subject  during 
these  ages,  when  scarcely  any  other  subject  can 
be  said  to  have  engaged  men's  minds.  It  was 
characteristic  of  scholasticism,  however,  to  work 
mainly  upon  the  doctrinal  data  already  adopted 
and  authorized  by  the  Church,  developing  these 
data  in  endless  sentences  and  commentaries. 
There  was,  withal,  no  real  freedom  of  inquiry, 
nor  life  of  speculation.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye 
of  free  criticism  and  argument  was  turned  upon 
Scripture  with  the  Reformation,  new  creeds 
and  confessions  began  to  spring  up.  On  the  one 
hand,  Protestantism  had  to  defend  its  position 
and  its  scriptural  authority  by  appeal  to  its 
system  of  belief;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  after  many  delays,  gave  forth 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-G3)  a  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed  statement  of  its  doctrine 
than  was  to  be  found  in  any  previous  creed.  The 
decrees   of   Trent,    with   tlie   additions   made    in 
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1854  and  1870,  are  the  fixed  authoritative  sym- 
bol or  confession  of  faith  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome. 

0(  tlie  Protestant  churches,  the  most  notable 
confessions  of  faith  are  the  Lutheran;  the  Con- 
tinental Calvinistic  or  Reformed;  the  Anglican, 
or  Tliirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  the'  Puritan,  or  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith. 

Tlie  Lutherans  call  their  standard  books  of 
faith  and  discipline  Libri  Symholici  Ecclesiw 
EDangelicw,  and  reckon  among  them,  besides 
the  three  Catholic  creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, 1530  (q.v.),  the  Apology  for  that  confes- 
sion by  Mclanchthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalkald 
drawn  u])  by  Luther,  1537,  Luther's  catechisms, 
1529 ;  and  in  some  churches,  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  157G,  or  the  Book  of  Torgau. 

Of  the  Continental  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
churches,  there  are  numerous  confessions,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  (1)  The  Helvetic  Con- 
fessions, that  of  Basel,  1530,  and  Bullinger's  Ex- 
positio  Simplex,  1560;  (2)  The  Tetrapolitan 
Confession,  1531:  (3)  The  Gallic  Confession, 
1559;  (4)  The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg  Confession, 
1575;  (5)  The  Belgie  Confession,  1559. 

The  Thirty-itine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  been  already  described.  (See  Articles, 
The  Thirty-nine.)  They  were  originally  forty- 
two,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  com- 
posed by  Cranmer.  In  1571  the_v  were  revised 
and  approved  by  Convocation  and  Parliament. 
The  Lambetli  Articles,  1595.  andthe  Irish  Articles. 
1615,  became  of  great  importance  as  alTecting 
essentially  the  contents  of  the  next  great  creed, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  This  was 
the  product  of  the  great  Puritan  agitation  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  1040,  it  set  itself  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  It 
carried  resolution  after  resolution  directed 
against  the  existing  government  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  at  length,  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1641,  it  passed  the  famous  remonstrance,  in  which 
it  proposed  that,  "in  order  the  better  to  effect 
the  reformation  in  the  Church,  there  should  be  a 
general  svnod  of  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judi- 
cious divines,  who  should  consider  all  things 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  Church."  Out  of  this  proposal  sprang  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  although  the  Parliamen- 
tary ordinance  actually  summoning  the  Assem- 
bly was  not  issued  until  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  viz.,  June  12,  1643.  According 
to  this  ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  to  consist  of 
121  clergymen,  assisted  by  ten  lords  and  twenty 
commoners  as  lay  assessors.  Many  of  these 
appointed  members,  however,  never  took  their 
seat  in  the  Assembly.  The  bishops  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  counter  ordinance  of  the  King. 

Among  the  most  notable  divines  who  did 
assemble  were  Burgess,  Calamy,  Gataker,  and 
Reynolds,  and  Gillespie,  Henderson,  Baillie,  and 
Samuel  Rutherford,  the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land, of  the  Presb'V'terian  party :  Goodwin,  Nye, 
and  Burroughs,  of  the  Independent  party:  and 
Lightfoot  and  Coleman,  with  Selden,  of  the  Eras- 
tians.  The  Presbyterians  greatly  predominated, 
and  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  bear  throughout  the 
stamp  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism.  It  began 
its  sittings  in  the  autunm  of  1643,  and  sat  till 
February  22,  1649,  having  lasted  upward  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  During  this  period  it  had  met 
1163  times. 


The  most  important  labors  which  it  achieved 
were  the  directory  of  public  worship  and  tlie  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  This  later  document  was  com- 
pleted in  the  third  year  of  its  existence  (1646), 
and  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  same  year.  It 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembl}'  of  the 
Church  of  .Scotland  in  1647,  and  again  in  1690, 
on  the  renewed  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
after  the  revolution. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Protestant  creeds,  and  the  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  also  one  of  tlie  most  elaborate  of  all  creeds. 
It  extends  to  thirtj'-three  chapters,  beginning 
with  Holy  Hicripture,  and  ending  with  Tlie  Last 
Judgment.  Of  its  thirty-three  chapters,  twenty- 
one  may  be  said  to  be  distinctly  doctrinal — the 
first  nineteen  and  the  last  two.  The  others  con- 
cern such  subjects  as  Christian  Liberty,  Religious 
Worsltip,  Oaths  and  Yoics,  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  Synods  and  Councils. 
Tue  tone  of  the  doctrinal  chapters  is  that  of 
the  later  and  formal  Calvinism  which  spread  from 
Holland  among  the  English  Puritans.  The  ecclesi- 
astical spirit  is  Puritan-Pi-esbyterian.  "God 
alone"  is  declared  to  be  "Lord  of  the  conscience"; 
yet  the  "publishing  of  opinions  contrary  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of 
Christianity,"  is  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be 
matter  of  censure  by  the  Church,  and  of  punish- 
ment by  the  civil  magistrate.  In  composition, 
the  Confession  is  an  able  and  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  theological  truth,  showing  great  logical 
skill  in  the  deduction  of  particular  doctrines 
from  certain  main  principles.  The  third  chapter, 
0/  God's  Eternal  Decree,  may  be  said  to  lie  the 
key-note  from  which  its  most  characteristic 
doctrines  follow  in  immediate  sequence  and  har- 
mony. It  is  not  only  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Christian  learning,  but  the  most  representative 
expression  ef  a  great  spiritual  movement  which 
has  deeply  tinged  the  national  tliought  of  Great 
Britain,  and  modified  the  course  of  its  historj'. 
See  Covenants. 

The  work  of  forming  creeds  did  not,  however, 
cease  with  Westminster,  but  many  creeds  of  less 
importance  have  been  produced  since,  and  will 
continue  to  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
changing  conditions  in  which  the  Church  labors. 
Thus,  tlie  great  "Methodist  revival  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  led  to  a  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England  for  the  use  of  the  newly 
arisen  body ;  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  to 
the  formation  of  many  more  or  less  elaborate 
Church  and  Seminar}'  creeds.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  America  put  forth  a  new  creed  in 
1883,  the  Presbyterians  of  England  one  in  1900, 
and  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1902 
adopted  the  revision  of  certain  articles  of  the 
Confession  of  F.aith  and  a  declarative  statement 
of  sixteen  articles,  which  was  substantially  a  new 
creed.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is:  Schaff, 
Creeds  nf  Christendom  (New  York,  1877-78) ,  his- 
tory and  texts. 

CREEK  CHUB.    The  horned  dace.    See  Dace. 

CREEKS  (so  called  from  the  numerous  creeks 
running  through  their  land),  or  MuscoGEE, 
mris-kr/je  (Algonquin  mashoki,  creeks).  An 
Indian  confederacy,  formerly  holding  the  greater 
portions  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  second  in 
importance   among  the   Gulf  tribes   only  to   the 
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Cherokee.  The  ruling  tribe  was  the  Muscogee, 
whose  hmgiiage  was  the  court  hinguagc,  besides 
which  there  were  the  Alabama,  Ilichitee,  Koasati, 
and  others  of  the  same  iluskhogcan  slock,  with 
the  Uehee  and  Natchez  (q.v),  and  a  considerable 
incorporated  band  of  Shawano.  The  Seminole  of 
Florida  w'ere  an  oft'shoot  from  the  JIuseogee  con- 
federacy. Tliey  were  agricultural,  but  warlike, 
living  in  villages  of  log  houses,  plastered  on  the 
outside  witli  clay,  and  arranged  in  a  rectangle 
about  a  central  space  reserved  for  public  cere- 
monies, chief  of  which  was  the  annual  'busk,'  or 
green-corn 'dance.  In  the  Colonial  wars,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  they  generally  adhered  to  the 
English  side.  They  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  in  1790,  but  in  "lS13,  instigated 
by  the  English,  again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Americans,  beginning  hostilities  by  the.  terrible 
massacre  of  Fort  Jlims.  They  were  completely 
crushed  by  General  Jackson  in  a  brief  hut  bloody 
campaign,  in  three  battles  in  which  they  lost 
respectively  200,  300,  and  800  warriors  killed. 
Utterl}'  broken,  the  Creeks  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  sub- 
mission to  a  peremptory  'demand'  for  the  sur- 
render of  more  than  half  their  ancient  territory. 
Other  cessions  quicklj-  followed,  until  in  1832 
they  sold  all  their  remaining  territory  and  agreed 
to  remove  beyond  the  ilississippi  to  their  present 
habitat  in  the  Indian  Territory-.  Like  the  other 
Southern  tribes,  they  were  divided  in  sentiment 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  suffered  severely,  in 
that  struggle.  Under  the  name  of  the  'Creek 
Nation'  they  conduct  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment, similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  Cherokees 
(q.v.).  The  nation  numbers  10,000  citizens,  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  are  of  pure  or  mixed 
Creek  blood. 

CREEL'MAN,  James  (1§59— ).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  newspaper  correspondent,  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  He  was  first  associated  with 
the  Xew  York  Herald  (1877),  and  eventually 
became  editor  of  its  London  and  Paris  editions. 
During  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  he  was 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  M'orlcl,  and  in 
the  Turco-Greek  War  did  similar  work  for  the 
New  York  .Journul,  which  paper  he  also  repre- 
sented at  Santiago  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  where  his  gallant  conduct  met  with  wide 
and  well-deserved  recognition.  He  was  a  volun- 
tary aide  on  General  Lawton's  staff  during  the 
Philippine  insurrection.  His  publications  in- 
clude: On  the  Great  Eiqhway:  Wanderings  and 
Adventures  of  a  flperlal  Correspondent  (1901), 
ajid.  VUkjIb  Blood  (1902). 

CREEP  (from  eree.p.  AS.  crC-opan,  Icel.  krja- 
pa,  OUG.  ehriochxxn,  Ger.  krieeheu,  to  creep). 
A  miner's  term  for  the  depression  which  takes 
place  in  underground  workings  from  the  removal 
of  beds  of  coal  or  ore.  ]Masses  of  the  coal-scam, 
like  huge  pillars,  are  left  by  the  miners  for  the 
support  of  the  superincumbent  strata ;  the  pres- 
sure, however,  of  these  beds  is  so  great  that,  in 
course  of  time,  the  roof  gradually  sinks,  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  because  of  the  roof  con- 
sisting of  hard  rock,  the  softer  shale  pavement 
rises  up.  until  the  interv'ening  spaces  between 
the  pillars,  left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal,  are 
filled  up.  A  consequent  depression  takes  place  in 
the  beds  above,  as  also  an  alteration  of  the  sur- 
face level,  Hut  this,  being  so  gradual,  is  seldom 
noticed,  except  when  it  is  made  evident  from  the 


accumulation  of  surface-water,  or  in  districts 
where  railways  pass  over  the  coal-fields.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  geology  to  designate  the 
movement  of  soil  or  rock  outcroppings  down  a 
slope, 

CBEEFEB.  A  name  very  generally  applied 
to  any  bird, especially  if  of  small  size,  which  seeks 
its  food  by  running  or  creeping  aliout  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees.  It  is  more  properly  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  family  Certhiiihe  and  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Certhia.  They  have  a  slender, 
arched,  and  pointed  bill:  a  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  tongue,  jagged  near  its  ti|):  the  tail 
rather  long,  and  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  firm 
and  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  webs.  The  feet 
are  ratlier  slender:  the  hinder  toe  about  as  long 
as  the  other  toes.  Of  this  conformation  of  feet 
and  tail  great  use  is  made  in  climbing  trees,  the 
stiff  feathers  of  the  tail  being  employed  for  sup- 
port. They  display  great  agility  in  clambering, 
often  back  down,  about  the  branches,  and  prol)e 
every  cranny  for  hiding  insects  or  insect-eggs. 
They  make  their  nests  in  crevices  in  trees,  old 
woodpeckers'  holes,  etc.  Although  the  family  is 
large,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  genus  contains  more 
than  one  true  species,  the  common  streakeil-brown 
creeper  ^Certhia  familiaris) .  a  bird  found  in  all 
temperate  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
wherever  wood  abounds.  In  the  United  States 
the  word  creeper  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
part  of  the  name  of  several  warblers,  as  the  pine- 
creeper  (Dendroica  pinus)  and  the  black-and- 
white  creeper  (Mniotilta  raria) .  In  .Tamaica  the 
name  is  given  to  a  small  species  (CerthioUi  Baha- 
))iF»isis) ,  otherwise  known  as  banana-bird,  because 
it  frequents  and  nests  in  the  banana-trees.  See 
Hoxey-Creepkr  :  Tree-Creeper, 

CREEPING  PLANTS,  Plants  whose  stems 
I'un  close  to  tlie  surface  of  the  soil  and  root  at  in- 
tervals.   See  Stem  ;  Vegetath'e  Propagation, 

CREESE,  or  CREASE.     See  Kbis. 

CREFELD,  kra'felt.     See  Kbefeld. 

CREIGHTON,  kra'ton,  Maitoeli,  (1843- 
1901).  An  Anglican  prelate  and  historian.  He 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  Northumberland,  gradu- 
ated from  ilerton  College,  Oxford,  in  1866,  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  continued  there  as  tutor 
until  1873.  In  1870  he  became  deacon,  in  1873 
priest,  and  in  1875  assumed  the  college  living  at 
Embleton  in  his  native  shire.  He  was  appointed 
rural  dean  of  Alnwick  in  1879,  honorary  canon 
of  Newcastle  in  1882,  and  professor  of  ecclesiias- 
tical  history  at  Cambridge  in  1884.  In  1891  he 
became  Bishop  of  Peterljorough  and  remained 
there  until  1897,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  London  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councilor. 
He  represented  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Harvard  L'niversity  (1S86),  and 
in  1890  attended  the  coronation  of  Czar  Nicholas 
II.  as  delegate  of  the  Church  of  England.  As 
Bishop  of  London,  wdiich  office  he  retained  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Creighton,  although  kno\vn  as  a 
High  Churchman,  acted  with  signal  skill  and  im- 
partiality in  the  numerous  delicate  questions  of 
theological  interpretation  which  confronted  him. 
Besides  his  fjistorj/  nf  the  Pnpneri  (5  vols., 
1882-94),  which  is  an  authority,  his  Age  of  Eliz- 
abeth (1876)  and  Cardinal  WoUry  (1888)  de- 
serve es]ieeial  mention.  He  was  also  the  founder 
and  first  editor  of  the  English  Historical  Review. 
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CREIL,  kra'y'.  The  capital  of  a  canton  and  an 
iniimihuit  railway  junction  in  the  Department  of 
Oise,  l''rance,  on  the  Oise,  32  miles  north  of  Paris 
by  rail.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century;  the  mined  twelfth-century  Transition 
Church  of  Saint  Evremont  is  situated  on  an  is- 
land in  the  river ;  and  there  are  remains  of  a 
royal  castle  of  Charles  V.  Hardware,  copper, 
machinery,  and  pottery  manufactures  are  its 
diief  inilusfries.  and  it  has  an  increasing  river- 
transit  trade.     Population,  in  1901,  9125. 

CREIZENACH,  kri'tse-naG,  Theodor  Adolf 
(1818-77).  A  German  poet  and  literary  his- 
torian. He  was  born  in  Mainz,  the  son  of 
Michael  C'reizenach,  a  famous  Hebrew  scholar, 
studied  at  Giessen,  Giittingen,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jew- 
ish Reform  Society  in  Frankfort-on-the-^Main. 
He  embraced  Christianity  in  1854,  and  in  1863 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Frankfort  Gym- 
nasium. He  was  a  versatile  writer,  liis  poems, 
Dichiiingen  (1839)  and  Gedichte  (1851),  being 
distinguished  by  simplicity  and  an  elegiac  char- 
acter. His  publication  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Goethe  and  Marianne  von  Willemer 
(1878)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  great  poet. 

CRELLE,  krel'lf.  ArGVST  Leopold  (1780- 
18.55).  A  self-educated  German  mathematician. 
He  was  born  at  Eiehwerder,  near  Wriezen, 
and  was  an  architect  by  profession,  but  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Journal  fiir  reiitc 
iiiid  aii'ieicdndte  Mathematik  (Berlin.  1826). 
This  journal  has  given  expression  to  many  of  the 
greatest  mathematical  developments  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Abel's  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  solving  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree 
by  algebraic  metliods  appeared  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. Steiner,  'the  greatest  geometrician  since 
the  time  of  Euclid,'  was  a  leading  contributor, 
and  Mobius  intrusted  to  it  the  puldication  of  his 
most  important  researches.  Crelle  wrote  quite 
extensively  on  algebra,  trigonometry,  the  theory 
of  numbers,  the  theory  of  functions,  and  various 
subjects  of  mathematical  physics.  His  chief 
works  are  Vcrsticli  ciner  allgemeinen  Tlieorie 
der  analytischen  Facultaten  (1825);  Encyklo- 
padische  DarsieUtiitg  der  Theorie  der  Zahlen 
(1843);  Sammhinfj  mathematischer  Bemerkun- 
gen  (1820-22);  Elemente  der  Geometrie  und 
ehenen  und  sphiirischen  Trigonometrie  (1826-27). 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Journal  der  Baukunst. 

CRELLINGER,  kra'ling-er,  Augdste  (DiJB- 
ing)  (1795-1805).  A  German  actress,  born  in 
Berlin.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  Berlin,  May  4,  1812,  and  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most  famous  actresses 
of  her  da.v,  and  frequently  appeared  as  a  star  at 
the  leading  theatres  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  Sappho,  Lady  Macbeth,  Iphi- 
genia,  Phiidra.  and  Adelheid  in  Gbt^  von  Berlich- 
ingeii  were  some  of  her  favorite  roles.  She  ex- 
celled also  in  comedy  parts,  and  was  distinguished 
alike  for  her  beauty,  numerous  histrionic  ac- 
complishments, and  consummate  artistic  train- 
ing. 

CREMA,  kra'nia.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Cremona,  north  Italy,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Serio,  33  miles  (by  the  winding 
railway)  southeast  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2). 
The  cathedral  has  a  Romanesque  fagade,  and 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  has  inter- 


esting frescoes.  The  circular  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Croce,  built  in  1490.  has  an  octag- 
onal interior  adorned  with  paintings  by  Campi. 
The  chief  ])roducts  of  the  district  are  wine,  fruit, 
and  cheese;  lace,  silk,  and  linen  goods  are  manu- 
factured. Crema  was  founded  by  the  Lombards 
in  the  sixth  century  and  suffered  much  during  the 
wars  of  tlie  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  It  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  destroyed  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  1159-60.  Population  (commune),  in 
18S1,  9111;   in   1901,  9755. 

CREMATION  OF  THE  BEAB  (Lat.  ere- 
matio,  from  crcmarc,  to  burn;  connected  with 
Goth,  hai'iri,  eoal,  Icel.  hyrr,  fire).  The  process 
of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  ashes.  Three  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  bodies  of  the  human  dead  have  prevailed 
since  the  earliest  times:  simple  exposure;  burial 
in  the  earth,  in  caves,  or  in  artificial  tombs;  and 
cremation.  Among  the  factors  which  have  de- 
termined which  of  these  methods  should  be 
adopted  by  a  nation  or  race  have  been  physical 
conditions,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
climate  and  the  abimdance  or  scarcity  of  fuel; 
sanitary  considerations;  and  religious  beliefs. 
Only  the  most  uncivilized  tribes  have  practiced 
simple  exposure,  depending  on  the  elements  and 
the  wild  beasts  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Col- 
chians,  who,  we  are  told,  hung  dead  bodies  on 
tlie  limbs  of  trees,  while  the  Syrians  abandoned 
their  dead  to  wild  animals. 

Dispos.\L  OF  THE  Dead  AsroNG  the  Ancients 
AND  Among  Uncivilized  Tribes.  Of  the  two 
methods  employed  by  civilized  nations,  crema- 
tion and  burial,  the  former  is  the  one  originally 
prevalent  among  the  Indo-European  races.  The 
graves  of  North  Europe,  througliout  the  Bronze 
Age,  contain,  not  skeletons,  but  only  urns  for  the 
reception  of  funeral  ashes.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  other  hand,  embalmed  their  dead;  the  Jews 
laid  them  away  in  sepulchres;  and  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  Chinese  buried  them  in 
the  earth.  The  Chinese,  influenced  by  religious 
doctrine,  now,  as  of  old,  insist  on  properly 
placed  graves  in  their  own  land,  and  for  this  rea- 
son corpses  are  sent  home  from  California.  They 
do  not  have  cemeteries  specially  set  apart  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  but  may  bury  them  anywhere, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  hallowed 
spots,  which  may  not  be  desecrated,  has  proved 
a  serious  obstacle  to  railwav'  projects.  The  dry, 
hot  climate  of  Egv'pt  made  the  embalming  proc- 
ess possible,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  made  it  less 
expensive  than  burning.  The  same  natural  cause, 
lack  of  fiicl,  may  h.ave  led  to  the  practice  of 
burial  among  the  Jews  and  other  tribes.  Among 
the  ancient  Persians  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
exposed  to  the  elements,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  modc^rn  Parsis,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  kings,  burial  with  a 
coating  of  wax  was  allowed.  Many  of  the  early 
American  Indians  burned  their  dead  and  dis- 
posed of  their  ashes  in  various  ways,  while  the 
ancient  Greeks  practiced  both  cremation  and 
burial,  the  former  being  introduced  by  the 
Phrygians,  and  burial  by  the  Egyptians.  Among 
the  Romans,  cremation  was  the  general  practice 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and 
through  four  centuries  of  the  Empire.  Se-* 
Burial  for  a  description  of  burial  practices  oi 
ancient  nations. 
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While  natural  causes,  undoubtedly,  bad  a 
great  iulluenee  in  determining  the  method  of  dis- 
posal, especially  in  very  early  times,  religious 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  pliysical  man 
has  usually  been  the  chief  factor  whicli  has 
caused  the  spread  of  the  custom  of  interment 
rather  than  the  more  sanitary  method  of  dis-' 
posal  by  fire.  The  EgA'ptians,  Jews,  iloham- 
medans,  and  Christians  all  believe  more  or  less 
fully  in  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  body; 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  cremation  does 
not  impair  the  prospect  of  a  future  life.  With 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  burial  was  substituted 
for  cremation,  both  in  tlie  heart  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire  and  among  the  converted  pagans  on  its 
outskirts. 

Crematicm  was  once  common  in  England,  and 
was  but  slowly  supplanted  by  inhumation.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Gallic  and  Clormanie  races. 
It  is  said  that  Charlemagne,  in  his  zeal  for 
Christian  burial,  punished  the  act  of  cremation 
with  the  death  penalty.  Ci-emation  is  still  prac- 
ticed in  India  and  among  some  other  Oriental 
nations.  In  Japan  the  Shinto  sect  practices 
burial  and  the  Jlonto  sect  cremation. 

CRE^t.\TIO^T      IN      THE     XlXETEENTH      CeNTUKT. 

In  Great  Britain  the  revival  of  tlie  practice  of  cre- 
mation was  discussed  as  early  as  1658,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  Hydriolaphia, 
or  Urn  Burial.  In  1817  Dr.  J.  .lameson  wrote  a 
sketch  on  the  Origin  of  Cremation.  For  many 
years  during  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Dr. 
Lord,  Health  Officer  for  Hempstead,  continued 
to  agitate  the  subject,  but  no  practical  results 
were  achieved.  In  1797  cremation  was  discussed 
by  the  French  legislature  under  the  Directory. 
But  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  first  jiractieal  steps 
were  taken  toward  reestablishing  the  practice  of 
cremation.  From  1852  on.  the  subject  was  agi- 
tated in  the  various  national  scientific  congresses 
and  through  their  eflorts  the  incineration  of 
human  dead  was  made  legal  by  the  introduction 
of  a  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  National 
Sanitary  Code.  The  process  has  since  rapidly 
grown  in  favor  in  Italy,  and,  besides  the  private 
crematories,  there  are  now  municipally  owned 
crematories  in  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Ven- 
ice. 

In  Germany  the  subject  was  discussed  at  sci- 
entific meetings  almost  as  early  as  in  Italy,  but 
greater  legal  difficulties  were  encountered  here 
than  in  Italy.  In  1874  the  body  of  an  English- 
woman was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  Siemens  fur- 
nace constr\ictcd  at  Dresden,  and  this  was  the 
first  cremation  scientifically  performed;  but  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  after  two  incinerations, 
forbade  the  practice.  Soon  after,  legal  right  to 
construct  a  crematory  was  secured  in  the  neigh- 
boring Duchy  of  Gotlia,  and  for  twelve  years  this 
was  the  only  place  in  Germany  where  incinera- 
tion could  be  practiced.  During  the  closing  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century  crematories  were 
put  in  operation  in  Heidelberg,  Hamburg,  Jena, 
and  Offenbach. 

In  France,  after  much  agitation,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1887,  legalizing  the  practice.  Soon, 
after  the  city  of  Paris  erected  a  crematory  where 
cremation  is  compulsory  for  certain  classes,  in- 
cluding all  unclaimed  hospital  dead,  the  remains 
from  dissecting  tables,  and  dead  bodies  from 
.streets  and  sewers.  In  England.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  is  Avidely  kno\\'n  as  the  leader  of  the 
present  agitation  in  favor  of  cremation.    In  1874 


he  organized  the  'Cremation  Society  of  London,' 
whose  object  is  to  introduce  "some  rapid  i)rocess 
of  disposal  which  cannot  ofl'end  the  living  and 
shall  render  the  remains  al)solutcly  innoc\uius." 
.\ccordiiigly  a  cn'mulory  was  erected  at  Woking, 
near  London,  and  here  the  first  incineration  took 
place  in  Jlarch.  1885.  Since  that  date  several 
other  crematories  have  been  put  in  operation, 
including  those  at  Jlanehester  and  Glasgow.  In 
1000  the  city  of  Hull  completed  a  crematory  for 
general  use,  the  first  municipally  owned  crema- 
tory among  English-speaking  |)eople.  Its  ar- 
rangements will  be  found  described  later  in  this 
article. 

Tlie  first  place  in  the  United  States  where  the 
sul)jcct  of  cremation  was  systematically  agitated 
was  tlie  city  of  New  York,  in  1873,  but  it  was 
not  until  1881  that  a  crematory  was  built  for 
the  use  of  its  population.  In  the  meantime,  a 
few  cremations  were  made  in  private  furnaces  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  During  the 
closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
movement  grew  rapidly  in  popularity,  and  the 
I'nitcd  States  now  ranks  first  in  the  number  of 
optional  annual  incinerations.  At  the  close  of 
this  article  are  appended  tables  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  crematories  and  annual  number  of  incin- 
erations for  the  whole  country. 

Arguments  for  and  Against  Cremation. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  conviction  has 
ra])idly  spread  that  a  more  rapid  and  sanitary 
method  of  disposal  must  be  substituted  for  burial, 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  To 
find  enough  land  for  burial  purposes  is  becoming 
a  more  and  more  difficult  matter.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  24  aer^s  are  annually  required 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  London.  If  4000 
corpses  are  crowded  into  an  acre,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  the  same  authority  that,  at  the 
mortality  rate  of  20  per  1000,  Xew  York,  with 
a  population  of  3.000,000,  requires  17V2  acres 
annually  to  buiy  its  dead.  A  similar  computa- 
tion of  population,  death-rate,  and  space  re- 
quired for  burial  will  show  that,  unless  the  cus- 
tom is  changed,  much  of  the  available  space  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  will  eventually  be 
required  for  burial  purposes. 

The  sanitary  objections  to  burial  are  of  still 
greater  importance  than  the  economic  difficulties. 
Through  pollution  of  the  air  and  water  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowded  cemetei-y  may  become  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  theory  of  di.sease  has  added  to 
the  realization  of  this  general  danger  the  specific 
fear  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  from  com- 
municable diseases,  the  germs  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  ground  from  a  dead  victim  to  a  liv- 
ing host.  To  what  extent  this  is  possible  is  still 
a  mooted  question  among  bacteriologists.  Elab- 
orate experiments,  conducted  by  Pasteur,  would 
seem  to  show  that,  in  the  ease  of  animals  at 
least,  disease  germs  are  conveyed  from  a  buried 
to  a  living  animal.  It  is  a  well-kno%vn  fact  that 
the  purifyina  rganisms,  for  the  most  part,  must 
work  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  that 
ordinarily  bodies  are  buried  too  deep  and  with 
too  many  impedimenta  about  them  to  be  readily 
acted  upon.  In  1000  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in 
an  address  before  the  Cremation  Society  of  Eng- 
land, advocated  that  while  cremation  remained 
optional  for  ordinary  cases,  it  should  be  made 
obligatorv  when  death  is  due  to  such  transmissi- 
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ble  diseases  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis.  In  cases 
of  epidemics  and  after  battles,  when  there  are 
large  numbers  of  bodies  to  be  disposed  of  at 
once,  cremation  seems  especially  advisable.  In 
eities  like  Xew  Orleans,  where  the  soil  is  so  full 
of  water  that  burial  is  impossible,  cremation 
seems  a  more  natural  alternative  than  sealing  up 
bodies  in  artificial  tombs,  constructed  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

An  objection  to  cremation,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  is  that  trace  of  the  dead  is  obliterated 
from  the  sight  of  the  living.  But  the  condition 
and  ultimate  fate  of  graveyards,  especially  in 
the  heart  of  great  cities,  is  a  proof  that  in  many 
•cases  such  memorials  are  but  transitory.  In 
Continental  Europe  an  average  of  twenty-five 
years  is  allowed  for  the  occupancy  of  a  grave, 
after  which,  in  most  cases,  the  ownership  reverts 
to  the  municipality  and  the  grave  may  be  opened 
again.  (See  Cemetery.)  In  England  the  law 
permits  the  opening  of  graves  after  fourteen 
years.  In  London  some  of  the  abandoned  ceme- 
teries have  been  utilized  as  public  parks.  It  is 
stated  that  about  100  graveyards  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  partially  aliandoned  in  New  York  since 
it  became  a  city.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Boston  subway,  King's  Chapel  burial-ground 
was  excavated  and  its  occupants  removed.  In 
considering  the  comparative  merits  of  inhuma- 
tion and  incineration,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  every  human  body  is 
resolution  into  its  elements. 

The  Boston  Cemetery  Board  has  reconmiend- 
ed  the  erection  of  a  numicipal  crematory  for  the 
incineration  of  paupers  and  criminals,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  Potter's  Field.  It  is  asserted 
that  bodies  can  be  burned  for  $1  each,  while  it 
costs  about  $3  to  bury  them.  The  public  burials 
in  Boston  amount  to  about  500  annually,  and  the 
Potter's  Field  is  full.  A  public  crematory  is 
doubtless  an  improvement  in  all  respects  over 
the  loathsome  Potter's  Field. 

Aside  from  the  sentimental  objection  to  cre- 
mation already  mentioned,  the  chief  argument 
against  cremation  is  the  medico-legal  one  that 
with  the  burning  of  the  body  possible  traces  of 
crime  are  obliterated.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in 
a  paper  on  '"Cremation  as  a  Life  Insurance  Prob- 
lem" {i^niiitarian  for  January,  1901),  calls  at- 
tention to  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  points 
out  that  64  of  the  .528  persons  cremated  at  Saint 
Louis,  5Io.,  in  1895-99  died  from  accidents,  vio- 
lence, or  suicide.  In  view^  of  the  number  of  mur- 
ders, by  poison  or  otherwise,  that  are  committed 
to  obtain  insurance  money,  it  is  recommended 
that  very  special  precautions  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  cause  of  death  before  issuing  a 
permit  for  cremation.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
the  Cremation  Society  of  England  investigates 
the  conditions  of  death  in  the  case  of  every  body 
for  whose  incineration  application  is  made.  It 
has  also  secured  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
pathologist  to  make  autopsies  when  necessary. 

Methods  op  Cremation.  Among  the  practical 
methods  of  cremation  which  have  been  attempted 
may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Polli  at  the  Milan  gas-works,  and 
those  of  Professor  Brunetti,  who  exhibited  an 
apparatus  at  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873,  and 
described  his  results  in  La  crcmaxione  del  cadn- 
veri  (Padua.  1873).  Polli  obtained  complete  in- 
cineration or  calcination  of  the  bodies  of  dogs  bv 


the  use  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
applied  to  a  cylindrical  retort  of  refractory  clay, 
so  as  to  consume  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion. The  process  was  complete  in  two  hour.s, 
and  the  ashes  weighed  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  before  cremation.  Brunetti  used  an  ob- 
long furnace  of  refractory  brick  with  side-doors 
to  regulate  the  draught,  and  a  cast-iron  dome 
above  with  movable  shutters.  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  metallic  plate  suspended  on  wire. 
The  gas  generated  escaped  by  the  shutters,  and 
in  two  hours  carbonization  was  complete.  Tlie 
heat  was  then  raised  and  concentrated,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  the  operation  was  over;  180 
pounds  of  wood,  costing  about  60  cents,  was 
burned.  In  the  reverberating  furnace  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a  body,  weighing  144 
pounds,  was  reduced  in  50  minutes  to  about  4 
pounds  of  lime-dust.  Tlie  noxious  gases  which 
were  undoubtedly  produced  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  combustion  passed  through  a  flue 
into  a  second  furnace,  and  were  entirely  con- 
sumed. In  the  ordinary  Siemens  regenerative 
furnace  (adapted  by  Recalm  in  Germany  for 
cremation,  and  also  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson) 
onh'  the  hot  blast  is  used,  the  body  supplying 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  a  stream  of  heated 
liydrocarbon  mi.xed  with  heated  air  is  sent  from 
a  gasometer  supplied  with  coal,  charcoal,  peat, 
or  wood,  the  brick  or  iron-cased  chamber  being 
thus  heated  to  a  high  degree  before  cremation 
begins.  In  one  arrangement  both  gas  and  air 
are  at  a  white  heat  before  they  meet  and  burst 
into  flame  in  the  furnace.  The  advantage  of  the 
Siemens  furnace  and  gas-producer  are  that  the 
heat  of  the  expended  fuel  is  nearly  all  retained 
bv  the  regenerators,  andthat  the  gas  retort  ad- 
mits of  the  production  being  stopped  without 
nuich  loss.  Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  about 
keeping  the  aslies  free  from  foreign  material. 
The  Greeks  used  a  shroud  of  asbestos,  the  Egyp- 
tians one  of  amianth.  !Mr.  Eassie  has  suggested 
a  zinc  coffin — that  metal  being  volatile. 

At  the  Fresh  Pond  Crematory  in  New  York 
City  the  body  is  removed  from  the.  coffin,  which 
is  burned  separately.  The  body  is  then  wrapped 
in  an  alum-soaked  sheet  to  prevent  premature 
ignition  of  the  clothing  and  placed  in  a  clay 
retort  which  is  subjected  to  extreme  heat.  The 
retort  is  perforated  to  allow  the  gases  which 
are  generated  during  the  early  part  of  the  proc- 
ess to  escape  into  a  combustion  chamber,  where 
they  are  burned  and  purified  before  passing  off 
in  the  flues.  The  process  of  incineration  requires 
from  one  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  body.  The  ashes  weigh 
from  one-half  pound  to  five  pounds.  They  are 
gathered  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  the  ashes 
from  the  clothing  are  fanned  out,  iron  removed 
with  a  magnet,  and  the  clean  bone-ash  sealed  in 
a  black  tin  canister.  A  columbariiim  or  urn 
hall  is  provided,  lined  with  niches  where  the 
ashes  may  be  placed  in  siiitable  urns  if  desired. 
In  this  hall  the  funeral  service  may  be  held.  At 
the  crematory  in  Mount  Aiiburn  Cemetery,  near 
Boston,  Mass..  the  retorts  and  incinerating  ap- 
paratus were  desigTied  and  executed  by  the  Engle 
Sanitary  and  Cremation  Company  of  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  first  miniicipally  owned  crematorium  in 
Great  Britain  was  built  at  Hull,  England,  and 
opened  for  use  in  January.  1901.  The  cremating 
furnace  is  of  the  regenerative  type  and  was  de- 
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signed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Simon,  former 
president  of  the  Manchester  Cremation  Society. 
It  consists  of  throe  interior  clianiliers,  the  two 
lower  of  which  are  surrounded  by  air-passages. 
The  lower  chamber  contains  a  coke  fire,  and  the 
upper  one  is  for  the  reception  of  the  body.  The 
fire  is  lighted  .several  hours  before  the  apparatus 
is  to  be  used,  and  is  supplied  with  air  in  the 
usiuil  way,  so  that  by  the  time  the  apparatus  is 
to  be  used  the  air-passages  are  thoroughly  heat- 
ed. Jlost  of  the  direct  air-supply  is  then  cut  off, 
and  the  partially  consumed  gas  (carbonic  oxide) 


reached,  it  passes  noiselessly,  bj'  means  of  invisi- 
ble mechanical  arrangements,  through  curtains 
into  an  intermediate  chamber,  and  the  curtain 
falls  behind  the  collin  as  it  enters  the  cremating 
chamber.  The  charge  for  cremating  the  bodies 
of  residents  within  the  city  is  one  guinea;  for 
non-residents  it  is  three  guineas.  The  cost  of  the 
crematorium  was  about  $2500. 

Bibliography.  A  chapter  on  Cremation  treat- 
ing the  subject  from  tlie  sanitary  and  economic 
standpoint  is  contained  in  Baker,  Municipal  En- 
ginecring    and    Sanifation    (New    York,    1901). 


Cbematiq.vs  Perfokmed  in  Europe  akd  the  Usited  States 

(From  Cobb's  Quarter  Century  of  Cremation  in  North  Americ.i) 

cremations  in  the  united  states 


CITY 

1876 
to 
1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1391 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 

3 

5 

12 

16 

22 

1 

30 

15 
87 
31 

11 
88 
41 

17 
135 
28 

21 
160 
44 

14 
167 
40 

22 
230 
43 

18 

188 
67 
50 

188 
81 
24 
66 
4 
2 
62 
40 

602 
26 

119 
31 
98 

647 

149 
16 
4 
16 

'25 

1 

10 

176 

Boston,  Mass 

1,056 

484 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1 

8 

17 

16 

23 

30 

38 

27 

Cambridge,  Mass 

60 

6 

42 

13 

47 

42 

38 

8 

22 

66 

66 

8 

81 

64 

46 

9 

29 

82 

71 

23 

44 

5 

1 

34 

34 

331 

13 

78 

16 

54 

211 

118 

2 

3 

14 

25 

130 
59 
17 
51 
1 
2 
58 
30 

466 
24 

114 
21 
62 

260 

109 
11 
2 
13 
38 

127 

56 

18 

33 

3 

5 

62 

63 

528 

31 

106 

19 

107 

347 

128 

27 

7 

20 

28 

695 

Cincinnati,  0 

11 

21 

34 

45 

43 

6 
21 

34 

7 

33 

647 

133 

Detroit,  Mich 



3 

10 

14 

24 

418 

13 

36 

14 

13 

7 

6 

S 

1 

12 

3 

17 

1 
29 

3 

41 

5 
37 

2 
38 

1 

37 

1 
37 
21 

,330 
14 
85 
14 
69 

102 
86 

99 

456 

llilu-aukee,  AVis 

178 

New  Yorlc,  N.  Y 

9 

77 

67 

83 

106 

160 

187 

186 

232 

243 

296 
4 
88 
13 
89 
68 
95 

3,903 
112 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa.... 

............ 

14 
11 

28 
8 

31 
9 

61 
13 

62 
14 

68 
13 
42 

74 

10 

111 

918 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

14 

9 

215 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

632 

(Odd  Fellows) 

1,535 

24 

20 

42 

60 

64 

72 

87 

1,054 

Saint  Paul,  Minn,.,. 

66 

Swinburne  Isl,,  N.  Y. 

i 

3 

4 

"io" 

CI 
14 

22 
15 

3 
12 

1 
10 

1 
18 

111 

Trov,  X.  Y 

146 

116 

Washington,  Pa,.., 
•Waterville,  N.  Y 

25 

13 

1 

1 

41 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

4 

6 

37 



Totals,  U.  S.. 

25 

16 

47 

114 

127 

180 

253 

373 

471 

562 

668 

824 

i.oir 

1,101 

1,390 

1,693 

1,996 

2,414 

13,281 

CREMATIONS  IN    EUROPE 


COUNTRY 

1876 
to 
1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890  1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 

Italy 

319 

113 

164 

180 

168 

220 

282 

258 

221 

262 

246 
4 
189 
253 
131 
63 
41 

228 
15 
216 
267 
172 
49 
40 

220 

18 

187 

266 

209 

34 

44 

219 

21 

200 

312 

201 

61 

64 

242 
14 
210 
374 
250 
70 
69 

241 

18 

231 

423 

341 

73 

99 

265 
28 
248 
511 
807 
72 
95 

262 
28 
301 
039 
451 
70 
136 

4,110 

146 

France 

49 
128 
46 
40 
21 

121 
111 
54 
38 
32 

134 
165 
99 
57 
39 

159 

221 

107 

52 

39 

2,245 

146 

69 

76 
3 

95 
10 

110 
13 
13 

95 
28 
23 

4,261 

Great  Britain.. 

2,482 

721 

Switzerland 

719 

Totals,  Europe 
"0,  ,S.  &  Europe 

465 
490 

182 
198 

243 
290 

285 
399 

304 
431 

360 
656 

572 
826 

614 
987 

715 
1,186 

840 
1,402 

927 
1,696 

•    987 
1,811 

978 
1,995 

1,078 
2,179 

1,229 
2,619 

1,426 
3,119 

1,586 
3,682 

1,887 
4,301 

14.684 
27,965 

from  the  coke  is  allowed  to  mix  in  the  second 
air-chqmber  with  the  air  heated  by  passing 
through  the  side  air-passages.  The  incinerating 
chamber  is  thus  filled  with  gas  of  an  intensely 
oxidizing  character  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
The  degree  of  heat  can  be  regulated  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  There  is  no  smoke  and  little  visi- 
ble flame  before  the  body  is  introduced,  and  if 
the  coffin  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions laid  down,  there  is  no  .smoke  and  no  noise 
during  the  cremation.  The  process  occupies 
about  one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  inorganic  bases  of  the  bones,  in  the 
form  of  silver-gray,  pumice-like  fragments.  The 
cremating  chamber  is  at  no  time  visible  to 
mourners.  The  coffin,  when  brought  into  the 
chapel,  is  placed  on  a  catafalque.  When  the 
committal    sentence   in   the   religious   service   is 


Cobb,  Quarter  Century  of  Cremation  in  North 
America  (Boston,  1901),  includes  a  complete 
history  and  statistics  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  with  brief  supplementary  matter 
and  tal>lcs  for  Europe.  The  book  also  contains 
a  very  full  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Relat- 
ing to  the  periodical  literature  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Cobb  says:  "During  the  period  covered  by 
this  record  there  were  published  in  the  United 
States  three  magazines  for  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  subject.  The  Columbarium 
was  issued  from  Philadelphia,  The  Urn  from 
New  York,  and  The  Modern  Crematist  from  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  and  valiant 
struggle  for  existence  they  were  compelled  to 
quit  the  field,  and  there  is  not  to-day  printed  in 
the  English  language  a  single  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  cremation," 
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C  K  E  M  E  B,  kra'mer,  August  Hermann 
(1834 — ).  A  Gcniian  Protestant  theologian.  He 
was  born  at  L'nna,  \\ostphalia,  October  IS,  1S34; 
studied  at  Halle  and  Tubingen,  and  since  1870 
has  been  professor  of  systematic  theologj'  at 
Greifswald.  Two  of  his  numerous  publications 
have  been  translated — his  Dihlisch-theologisches 
Worterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  (Jrdzitat 
(18C6-G7;  8th  ed.  1895;  Eng.  trans.,  1872,  3d 
ed.  1880),  and  Ueber  den  Zustand  nuch  dem 
Tode   (1883;  6th  ed.  1901;  Eng.  trans.  1885). 

CREMER,  Jacobus  Jan  ( 1827-80 ) .  A  Dutch 
novelist,  born  at  Arnheim.  He  studied  painting 
before  devoting  himself  to  literature.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  rural  tales  in  dialect,  entitled 
Betuwsche  Novellen  { 1856,  and  frequently  reprint- 
ed), all  of  which  are  strikinglj-  original  and  true 
to  nature.  His  other  works  include:  De  Lelie 
van  's  Gravenhaf/e  (1851)  ;  Daniel  Sils  (1856)  ; 
Anna  Roox  (1807);  Dokter  Helmond  en  zijn 
vroiiw  (1870).  Several  of  his  novels  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  other  languages  and 
have  become  ^^•idely  popular. 

CREMIEUX,  kra'mye',  Isaac  Adolpiie(  1796- 
1880).  A  French  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
born  at  Ninies,  of  Jewish  parents,  April  30.  1796. 
He  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Aix  in  1817.  About  1830  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  became  famous  as  an  advocate, 
particularly  in  the  defense  of  political  prisoners. 
He  entered  public  life  in  1842  as  a  Deputy  from 
Chinon,  and  served  till  1848.  sitting  always  on 
the  Left.  Under  the  Republic  of  1848  he  was 
elected  as  Deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  seven  named  by  the  Chamber  on  February  24 
to  form  the  Provisional  Government,  in  whicli  he 
acted  as  Minister  of  Justice.  On  the  night  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  (December  2,  1851) 
Cremieux  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  jNIazas.  He  was  soon  released  and  vol- 
untarily retired  into  private  life  until  November, 
1809,  when  he  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Corps 
Lfgislatif.  On  September  4,  1870.  he  was  pro- 
claimed a  member  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  following  day  he  w^as  made  Jlin- 
ister  of  .Justice.  His  name  is  connected  with 
many  subsequent  acts  of  legislation.  He  rendered 
the  famous  decree  which  expelled  from  their  seat 
the  infamous  magistrates  composing  the  'mixed 
commissions'  under  the  Empire,  whose  judgments 
had  driven  so  many  distinguished  and  gifted  men 
from  the  country.  Another  decree  bearing  his 
name,  the  Decree  Cremieux.  naturalized  in  mass 
.30,000  of  his  coreligionists  in  Algeria.  Li  1871 
he  subscribed  100.000  francs  toward  the  patient 
of  the  war  indemnity  for  the  liberation  of  the 
French  territory  from  the  Germans.  He  appears 
always  as  a  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  life  Senator.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
sclle  (q.v.)  and  its  president  from  1863  to  1866 
and  from  1868  to  1880.  He  did  much  for  the 
Jewish  race  the  world  over.  He  died,  February 
10,  1880.  at  Passy.  Consult:  Jacquot,  Les  con- 
temporain.i  (Paris.  1867)  ;  Blanc.  IJistoire  de 
dix  (Ins  (Brussels,  1846). 

CREMIflTZ.     See  Keemnitz. 

CREMONA,  kra-mo'na.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  North  Italy,  situ- 
ated 60  miles  southeast  of  Milan,  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  below  the  Adda 


and  above  the  Oglio  (Map:  Italy,  E  2).  It  has 
broad  but  irregular  streets  and  attractive  public 
squares,  and  a  l)ridge  3100  feet  long  over  the  Po; 
it  is  surruumied  by  old  walls,  and  a  (jarlly  cov- 
ered canal  passes  through  it.  The  twellth-century 
Romanesque  Lombard  cathedral  has  a  rich  main 
facade  and  many  frescoes  by  masters  of  the 
Cremona  School.  From  the  Torrazzo  (397  feet), 
the  highest  clock-tower  in  Italy,  is  a  view 
of  the  entire  course  of  the  Po  thi-uugh  Lombardy. 
Others  of  the  44  (formerly  87)  churches  are  the 
richly  decorated  sixteenth-century  San  Pietro 
al  Po,  the  fourteenth-century  Sant'  Agostino  e 
Giacomo  in  Braida,  with  paintings  by  Perugino 
and  others,  the  sixteenth-century  Santa  Jlarghe- 
rita,  built  and  decorated  by  Giulio  Camjii,  Sant' 
Agata  with  four  large  fine  frescoes,  and  in 
a  suburb  San  Sigismondo,  with  frescoes  and 
paintings  by  Cremonese  masters.  Also  note- 
worthy are  the  restored  thirteenth-century  city 
hall  and  the  thirteenth-century  Palazzo  de'  Gon- 
falioneri,  and  the  Palazzo  Reale,  with  natural- 
history  and  other  collections.  A  memorial  tablet 
marks  the  house  where  Antonio  Stradivari  (q.v.) 
made  his  violins.  Cremonese  violin-makers  who 
preceded  him  were  the  two  Amati  and  Guarneri. 
Famous  painters  of  Cremona  were  Boccaccio 
Boceaccino,  Melone,  Bembo,  the  three  Campis, 
and  Sofonisba  d'Angussola,  whose  five  sisters 
also  practiced  the  art.  Cremona  has  a  seminary, 
a.  lyceuni,  a  gymnasium,  an  industrial  school,  a 
technical  school,  two  theatres,  a  library  of  35.000 
volumes,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
town  has  an  active  trade  by  rail  and  water,  mar- 
kets grain,  flax,  cheese,  etc.,  and  manufactures 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool  fabrics,  machinery,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
a  telephone  system.  Cremona  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  in  B.C.  218  and  grew  to  be  an  impor- 
tant connnercial  centre.  It  was  destroyed  in 
A.D.  70  by  Vespasian,  who  afterwards  encouraged 
its  rebuilding.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  005.  It  again  became  important  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth  centur.y  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  IMilan.  Population 
(coummne),  in  1881,  31,788;  in  1901,  37,693. 
Consult  Holder-Egger,  "Die  Annales  Crenio- 
nenses."  Xeues  .irchiv  der  Gesellscltaft  fiir 
alt  ere  detitsche  Geschichtskunde,  vol.  xx.  (Han- 
over. 1900). 

CREMONA,  Lmcr  (18.30-1903).  An  Italian 
mathematician,  born  in  Pavia.  He  participated 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  against  Austria 
in  1848-49,  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Pavia,  obtained  a  mathematical  professorship  in 
Bologna,  and  in  1873  became  professor  of. higher 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rome  and 
director  of  the  engineering  school  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  contributions  to  the  study  of  projec- 
tive geometry  and  of  graphical  statics  are  impor- 
tant. He  introduced  these  subjects  into  the 
curricula  of  Italian  technical  schools,  whose  or- 
ganization he  did  much  to  improve.  His  pub- 
lished works  include:  Inlroduzione  ad  una  tcoria 
geometrica  delJe  curve  pinne  (1862);  Le  fifjure 
rcciprochc  nclla  statica  grafien  (3d  ed..  1879)  ; 
and  EIriiiciiti  di  peometria  projeltiin   (1873). 

CREMORNE  (kre-mom')  GARDENS.  A 
famous  resort  in  London,  near  Battersea  Bridge, 
closed  in  1877. 

CRENEL',  or  CRENELLE'  (OF.  crenel, 
notch,   embrasure,   from   ML.   crenellus,   dim.   of 
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Lat.  crena,  notch ) .  Any  embrasure  or  opening 
in  the  walls  of  a  fortified  pUice;  espeeially  the 
spaces  between  merlons  (q.v. )  on  a  battlemented 
parapet,  from  which  missiles  could  be  dis- 
charged. Hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate a  battlement.  Crenellated  is  used  of  a 
building    supplied    with    crenels.      See    B.\ttle- 

ME.XT. 

CRE'NIC  ACID  (from  Gk.  Kpi/vi/,  krCne, 
fountain).  One  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable 
mold,  produced  wherever  leaves  and  other  j)lant 
matter  are  decaying,  especially  in  peat-bogs  and 
marshes. 

CREODON'TA  (Xco-Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  Gk. 
Kpfaf,  krcas.  llcsh  +  Wot'f,  odous,  tooth).  A 
suborder  of  extinct  mammals,  ancestral  to  the 
true  carnivores,  and  lience  sometimes  called  Car- 
nivora  Primigenia,  and  found  fossil  in  the  lower 
Tertiary  rocks.  The  creodonts  comprise  primi- 
tive or  synthetic  types  of  animals  that  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  weasel  to  that  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  and  that  combine  the  characters  of  the 
true  carnivorous  families  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  determination  of  the  taxonomic  rank  of 
any  particular  species  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  members  of  the  suborder  present  resem- 
blances to  the  bears,  civets,  and  dogs  among  the 
true  carnivores;  the  genus  Patriofelis  seems 
prophetic  of  the  Pinnipedia,  or  seals,  and  Me- 
sonyx  resembles  the  carnivorous  marsupials  of 
Australia.  The  more  primitive  forms  show  char- 
acters possessed  also  by  the  Insectivora,  Tillodon- 
tia.  and  Condylarthra.  The  oldest  known  mam- 
mal skull — that  of  Triisodon  from  the  lower 
Puerco  beds  of  the  lowest  Eocene  of  New  Jlexico 
— is  placed  among  the  Creodonta.  Creodont  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  lower  Tertiary  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  these  are  of  interest  because  they  re- 
semble the  carnivorous  marsupials  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  much  more  closely  than  do 
the  North  American  creodonts.  The  range  of 
the  suborder  in  both  North  America  and  Europe 
is  from  the  base  of  tlie  Eocene  into  the  lower 
Miocene.  During  Eocene  time  the  creodonts 
played  that  important  rOle  among  land  animals 
which  subsequently,  during  later  Eocene  and 
Miocene  time,  was  assumed  by  the  true  carni- 
vores. Among  the  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant genera  are  Arctocyon.  Hysenodon,  Mesonyx, 
Oxya?na,  Patriofelis,  Stylolophus. 

BiELioGRAPiiT.  IMatthew,  "A  Revision  of  the 
Puerco  Faima,"  BuUclin  of  the  .American  Mu- 
seum of  KaturnI  History,  vol.  ix.  (New  York, 
1897)  ;  id..  "Additional  Observations  on  the 
Creodonta,"  liullctiii  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  xiv.  (New  York,  1001)  ; 
Scott,  "A  Revision  of  the  North  American  Creo- 
donta," Journal  of  the  Aciidcmy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ix.  (Philadelphia, 
1887).  See  articles  on  ME.so^'TX:  Ost.ena; 
Hy.enodon;    Patkiofeus;    Mammalia;  Tkhso- 

BO'J. 

CREOLE  (Fr.  Creole,  Sp.  erioUo  :  probably  a 
negro  corruption  of  Sp.*eriadillo.  criado,  servant, 
from  criar,  to  create,  rear).  A  name  properly 
used  in  the  southern  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America  to  designate  the  imre-bloodcd  descend- 
ants of  original  French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese 
stock.  By  English  writers  it  has  sometimes  been 
incorrectly  supposed  to  mean  a  mestizo  or 
mulatto;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
any   person  of  mixed  race,   non-Latin  stock,  or 


European  birth,  neither  is  it  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Canadian  French. 

CREOLE  CASE,  The.  An  incident  in  Ameri- 
can history,  wiiich  caused  some  friction  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  animated 
debate  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
elements  in  Congress.  In  1841,  1!)  of  the  1^5 
slaves  on  board  the  American  brig  Creole  re- 
volted, while  being  transported  coastwise  between 
Hampton  Roads  and  New  Orleans,  and  securing 
control,  after  killing  the  captain  and  wounding 
several  others,  directed  the  vessel  to  Nassau.  New 
Providence,  where  all  those  who  had  not  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  revolt  were  immediately 
liberated  by  the  British  authorities,  the  others 
being  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  the 
local  courts.  Daniel  Webster,  wlio  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  demanded  the  return  of  the  slaves, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  legally  property  and 
were  on  American  soil  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the}'  were  luider 
the  American  Hag,  even  when  on  board  a  shi|). 
They  were  never  returned,  however,  bj'  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  incident  caused  .J.  R.  Gid- 
dings  ( q.v. )  to  otl'er  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  JIarch  21,  1842, 
declaring  that  slavery  could  exist  only  by  positive 
law  of  the  separate  States ;  that  these  States  had 
delegated  no  control  over  slavery  to  the  Federal 
GovernmeTit,  wliich  alone  had  jurisdiction  on  the 
high  seas,  and,  therefore,  that  slaves  on  the  high 
seas  became  free,  and  the  coastwise  slave  trade 
was  unconstitutional.  The  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure,  and  Giddings  immediately  re- 
signed, but  was  triumphantly  reelected.  His 
resolutions  expressed  the  basis  of  one  phase  of 
the  constitutional  anti-slavei-y  agitation.  They 
are  given  in  full  in  Giddings's  History  of  the 
Jiehellion  (New  York.  1804).  The  statute  of 
March  2,  1807,  regulating  the  coastwise  slave 
trade,  is  in  2  U.  S."  Statutes  at  Large  426.  See 
Slavery. 

CREOLE  STATE.  Louisiana.  See  States, 
PopvLAR  Names  of. 

CRE'OLIN  (origin  uncertain).  An  iinoflicial 
dark-brown,  sinipy  liquid,  of  tarry  odor,  derived 
from  coal-tar.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  forms 
a  milky  fluid  (an  emulsion)  with  water.  Differ- 
ent specimens  vaiy  considerably  in  composition 
and  strength,  and  the  careless  use  of  the  sub- 
stance may  cause  poisoning.  It  is  a  good  anti- 
septic, particularly  against  organisms  that  bear 
no  spores,  and  is  a  powerful  deodorizer.  In 
operative  surr;ery.  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  milky  character  of  the  solution  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  instruments  placed  in  it. 

CRE'ON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpiav,  Kreon). 
In  the  Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Alenoeeeus.  and 
brother  of  .locasta.  wife  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Laius  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  ofl'ered  the  crown  and  .Tocasta  to  who- 
soever could  free  the  city  from  the  Sphinx.  Oedi- 
pus (q.v.)  accompli.shed  the  task,  and  thus 
unconsciously  became  the  husband  of  his  ovrri 
mother.  After  his  fall  Creon  once  more  assumed 
the  rule  as  guardian  of  the  sons  of  CEdipus.  Eteo- 
cles  and  PohTiices  (q.v.).  After  the  death  of 
the  brothers.  Creon  again  became  king,  and  for- 
bade the  burial  of  Polynices  and  the  Argives. 
Antiyone  (q.v.),  however,  defied  Creon  and 
buried  her  brother's  body,  whereupon  Creon  sen- 
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tenced  her  to  be  buried  alive.  Creon's  son  Hoe- 
niou,  the  belrotlied  of  .Vntigone,  killed  himself 
on  lier  body.  This  is  substantially  the  story  as 
it  appears  in  the  plays  of  Soj)hoeles.  Other  ver- 
sions told  how  Creon  sacrificed  a  son  on  the 
walls  of  Thebes  in  order  to  avert  the  fall  of  the 
city,  and  how  later  he  gave  his  daughter  Jlegara 
to  Heracles,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes. 

CRE'OSOTE,  or  CRE'ASOTE  (Gk.  Kpiai;, 
kreus,  llesh  +  aurr/p,  aOh'r,  preserver,  from  mJCt'i', 
sn::eiii,  to  save).  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  particularly  that 
of  the  beeeh  (Fagus  sylvatica  Linne,  natural 
■order  Cupuliferie ) .  It  is  almost  colorless  when 
freshly  obtained,  but  gradually  assumes  a  darker 
color  if  expo.sed  to  the  action  of  light.  It  has  a 
penetrating,  smoky  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  and 
is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
soluble  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  mixes 
readily  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  gla- 
cial acetic  acid.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  yiiai- 
acol  and  eresol  and  has  a  high  refractive  power. 
Creosote  acts  as  an  antiseptic  and  has  been 
used  in  the  preservation  of  meat — whence  its 
name.  .-\t  present  it  is  largely  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  with  mixed  infection.  For 
tills  purpose  it  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion  with  cod-liver  oil  and  other  sub- 
stances; or  else  a  mixture  of  creosote  with  alcohol 
and  cholorofoi-m  may  be  inhaled  by  the  patient, 
moderate  doses  of  pure  creosote  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  causing  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
whatever.  Creosote  was  first  prepared  by  Rei- 
ehenbach  in  1832,  and  Bouchard  and  Pimbert 
were  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  also  used  in  bronchitis  w-ith 
profuse  expectoration  containing  the  Streptococ- 
cus bacillus,  and  in  fermentative  dyspepsia, 
diarrho-a,  and  dysentery.  The  creosote-oil  used 
for  the  preservation  of  timber  is  derived  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar,  constituting 
the  fraction  that  distills  over  between  230°  and 
270°  C.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  phenol  (car- 
bolic acid),  eresol,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene. 
The  'creosote-plant'  {Larrcra  Mexicann)  pro- 
duces a  substance  similar  to  Indian  gum-lae  and 
having  a  strong  creosote-like  odor;  hence  the 
name  of  the  plant. 
CREOSOTE-BUSH.  See  Zygophyixace.s:. 
CREOSOTOL,  kre'6-s6-tol'  (from  creosote  + 
-ol),  or  Carbon -\TE  of  Creosote.  A  pale-yellow 
sirupy  liquid  similar  to  creosote,  but  having  less 
odor  and  taste.  It  is  used  in  tuberculosis  and 
is  well  borne  by  the  stomach. 

C  RE  QUI,  krk'ke',  Chakles,  Marquis  de 
(1578-1038).  A  French  soldier.  He  was  a 
])roniinent  oflicer  under  Henry  IV.,  in  1622^  was 
appointed  a  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  fought  with  great  bravery  against  Span- 
iards and  Huguenots.  -His  military  ability  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  Saint-Simon  and  Vol- 
taire. Consult  Chorier,  Hisfoire  dii  Marcchal  de 
Crcquii  (]r  Jilanchcfort   (Cirenoble,  1683). 

CRE'RAR,  John  (1827-89).  An  American 
philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  merchant  in  Xew-  York  and  from  1862  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Crerar, 
Aiiams  &  Co..  and  an  incorporator  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
He  contributed  $2,500,000  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  a  library  now  known  by  his  name,  .$100,000 


for  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  bequeathed 
$1,000,000  to  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

CRESAP'S  WAR.    See  Dunmobe's  Wab. 

CRESCEN'DO    (It.,  increasing,  pres.  part,  of 

crcsicrv,  from  Lat.  crescere,  to  grow).  In  music, 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  volume  of  sound,  or 
change  from  piano  to  forte  and  forlissimo.  It  is 
marked  thus  <c;.  or  with  the  abbreviation  cresc. 
The  even  swell  of  an  organ  produces  a  most  per- 
fect  crescendo. 

CRESCENT  ( from  Lat.  crescens,  pres.  part,  of 
crescere,  to  grow ) .  ( I )  A  representation  of  the 
half-moon  with  the  horns  turned  upward,  called 
a  crescent,  is  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  progress 
and  success.  It  is  generally  spoken  of  as  'the 
arms'  of  the  Turki.sh  Empire ;  but  is  more  jirop- 
erly  the  emblem  of  the  empire  and  people.  It 
was,  however,  a  Bj'zantine  emblem  before  the 
Turks  assumed  it  on  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453 ;  and  at  the  present  day  is  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  on  churches  in  JIoscow  and 
elsewhere  in  Russia,  generally  surmounted  with 
the  cross,  marking  the  Byzantine  origin  of  the 
Russian  Church. 

(2)  A  Turkish  musical  instnmient  introduced 
into  the  German  military  bands  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  wars,  and  now  in  general  use  in 
military  music.  It  consists  of  a  staff  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap,  and  supporting  several  cres- 
cent-shaped brass  plates,  upon  each  of  which 
little  bells  are  hung.  The  instrument  is  played 
by  being  jingled  in  time  with  the  music. 

(3)  In  heraldry,  the  crescent  is  iised  both  as 
a  Iiearing  or  charge,  and  as  a  difference,  or 
mark  of  cadency.  In  the  latter  case,  it  desig- 
nates the  second  son,  and  those  that  descend 
from  him.     See  Cadency. 

CRESCENT,  Order  of  the.  A  Turkish 
order  of  knighthood.  It  was  founded  by  Selim 
II.  in  1799  "after  the  battle  of  Abukir,  to  be 
conferred  on  Christians  for  service  to  the  Turkish 
State.  Nelson  was  the  first  man  to  receive  the 
honor.  The  order  became  extinct  after  half  a 
century.  An  Order  of  the  Crescent  was  founded 
by  Saint  Louis  of  France  in  1209,  and  twice 
reestablished  by  the  House  of  Anjou,  reigning 
in  Sicily  and  Naples.  This  is  also  extinct.  The 
crescent  and  the  star  in  white  upon  a  red  back- 
ground constitute  the  Turkish  flag.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  appearance  of  the  crescent  in  the 
horoscope  of  the  great  Othman  led  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  as  the  national  symbol. 

CRESCENT  CITT.  A  name  applied  to  New 
Orleans,  because  of  its  situation  on  a  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  modem  growth  of  the 
city  has  made  the  designation  less  applicable. 

CRESCENTIIS,  kres-sen'shi-Is.  Petrus  de.  or 
CRESCENZI,  kra-shan'zp,  Pietro  (e.I230-c. 
1310).  An  Italian  agricultural  writer,  the 
foimder  of  modern  agronomics  in  Europe.  He 
was  born  in  Bologna,  but  later  sojourned  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  frequently  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  judge  lateral  to  the  podestas. 
I'pon  his  return  to  Bologna  after  an  absence  of 
tliirty  years,  during  which  he  made  valuable 
observations  on  agriculture,  he  published  his 
famous  work,  entitled  Riiralium  Commodorum 
Libri  XII.  (1471).  This  work  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  and  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  French.     The  genus  Ores- 
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ceittia  was  iianied  by  Liniittus  in  honor  of  the 
famous  author,  who  was  probably  the  first  since 
the  days  of  the  Romans  to  point  out  tlie  liigh 
value  of  agricultural  seienee. 

CRESCENTIUS,  kressen'shl-us,  John  (  ?  - 
998).  Leader  (Patrieius)  of  the  national  party 
in  Kome  against  the  authority  of  tlie  Emperor 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  About 
991,  probably,  Crescent ius  was  all-powerful  in 
Rome.  With  a  short  intermission,  when  Otho 
III.  visited  the  city  in  9911,  his  rule  lasted  until 
99S.  when  he  was  beheaded  by  Otho.  In  997  he 
had  driven  the  Pope,  Gregory  \.,  from  the  city 
and  appointed  an  antipope.  Crescentius  was 
•  long  remembered  as  the  champion  of  Roman  lib- 
erty. Consult  Gregorovius,  Roiitv  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  vol.  iii.   (London,  1895). 

CRESCENZI,  kra-shan'ze,   Pietro.    See  Cres- 

CEXTIIS,    I'ETlil  S    DE. 

CRESCIMBENI,  kra'shem-ba'ne,  Giovanni 
jM.viiiA  (  llKKMT-S) .  An  Italian  critic  and  poet, 
bom  at  Jlaeerata.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  Jesuit  College  in  his  own 
tow^l  and  then  remo\ed  to  Rome.  Here,  together 
with  fourteen  others  (1690),  he  founded  the 
Academy  of  the  Arcadians,  wdiose  secretary  he 
was  for  thirty-eight  jears.  The  academy  was  a 
great  siiccess,  and  was  of  great  influence  in  coun- 
teracting the  false  taste  of  the  time  as  embodied 
in  ilarini.  Crescimbeni's  most  important  works 
are:  Istoria  della  volpar  pocsia  (U!98)  ;  Commcn- 
tiirio  intonio  (ilia  rolr/ar  poesia  (1702-11)  ;  and 
Trattato  della  helle::za  dclla  voUjar  poesia  (1700). 

CEES'CO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ho\\ard  County,  Iowa,  107  miles  northeast  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Slilwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Iowa,  El).  It  has  ex- 
tensive dairying  and  live-stock  interests,  and 
manufactures  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines, foundry  products.  Hour,  brick  and  tile, 
fire-ladders,  etc.  A  'Farmers'  Alliance'  store  is 
successfully  operated  here.  The  water-works  are 
owned  bv  the  citv.  Population,  in  1890,  2018; 
in   1900.' 2800. 

CKES'IL AS  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kp-qailaQ,  Kresi- 
las).  A  Greek' artist  of  the  Attic  school,  born 
at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  who  worked  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Pericles,  of  the  base  of  which  fragments  with  the 
artist's  signature  have  been  found  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens.  From  this  work  seem  to  be 
derived  the  busts  of  Pericles  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Vatican,  and  JIunich.  He  also  made  a 
statue  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  which  is  probably 
represented  by  the  Capitoline  type.  Other 
statues  have  been  claimed  as  copies  of  his  works, 
as  the  Jlunieh  Diomedes.  and  the  Athena  of 
Velletri.  Consult  Furtwiingler.  Masterpieces  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  trans,  by  Sellers  (New  York, 
189.5). 

CEESPI,  kra'spe,  GIOVANNI  Battista  (1557- 
16.33).  An  Italian  painter,  born  in  Cerano,  and 
hence  often  called  II  Cerano.  He  studied  in 
Venice  and  Rome  and  established  himself  in 
Milan,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Fed- 
erigo  Borromeo.  In  sculpture  and  architecture 
also  lie  was  well  skilled.  His  paintings,  gen- 
erally large  and  impressive  in  treatment,  careful 
in  detail,  but  occasionally  mannered,  include 
"Chri.st  Appears  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul" 
(Hof-Musenm,  Vienna),  and  "The  Baptism  of 
Saint  Augustin"   (San  Marco,  Milanl. 


CEESPIN,  kri-spfiN'.  Jean  (c.1520-72).  A 
French  Protestant  author.  He  was  born  in  Arras, 
studied  law  in  Louvain  and  Paris;  became  advo- 
cate in  Parliament,  1540;  lied  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions  to  Strassburg  in  1545;  re- 
moved to  (Jciieva  in  1548,  and  carried  on  the 
jirintcr's  trade  there  until  his  death  in  1572. 
His  fame  resl.s  upon  his  Livrc  des  martyrs 
(1554),  with  its  continuations  or  recastings 
imder  different  names:  Reeucil  (1554);  His- 
toire  (1570);  new  edition  of  tlie  whole  as 
Eistoire  des  martyrs  (3  vols.,  1886-89).  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  and  has  been  the  basis 
of   many   similar   Protestant   martyrologies. 

CKESS  (AS.  cresse,  cwrss,  OHG.  crcsso, 
crcssa,  Ger.  Krvssc;  probably  from  OHG.  c.hresan, 
ilHG.  kresen,  to  creep).  A  name  given  to  many 
plants,  of  which  the  foliage  has  a  pungent,  mus- 
tard-like taste,  and  is  used  as  a  salad.  It  is 
sometimes  more  strictly  confined  to  the  genus 
Lepidium,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Cruei- 
fenv.  The  common  cress  or  garden  cress  (Le- 
pidium satirum)  is  an  annual,  a  native  of 
the  East,  frequently  cultivated  in  European  and 
American  gardens.  It  is  powerfully  anti-scor- 
butic. Virginian  cress  {Lepidium  \'irglfdcum) 
resembles  the  garden  cress  in  its  properties,  and 
is  e.aten  as  a  salad,  and  used  as  a  diaphoretic 
medicine  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Lepidium  piscidium,  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  is  one  of  the  plants  used  by  sailors  for 
prevention  or  cure  of  scurvy.  The  name  winter 
cress  is  given  to  species  of  the  genus  Barbarea, 
also  cruciferous  biennial  or  perennial  plants. 
The  common  winter  cress  (Barbarea  vulgaris) 
is  plentiful  in  moist  pastures  and  hedge-banks 
throughout  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a  winter  salad ; 
in  Sweden  it  is  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 
Its  pungency  is  combined  with  some  degree  of 
bitterness.  Very  similar  to  this,  and  also 
occasionally  cultivated,  is  the  early  winter 
cress,  or  American  cress  (Barbarea  prceeox) , 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  North  America.  The  common  bitter 
cress  or  cuckoo-flower  (Cardamine  pratensis) 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  lady's-smoek. 
Cardamine  ainara  and  Cardamine  hirsuta  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe, 
and  are  also  found  in  America.  Watercress 
(ISiasturtium  officinale)  is  a  perennial  aquatic 
plant,  much  used  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  as  a  cokl-weathcr  salad.  It  is  a  native 
of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  leaves 
have  a  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  with  a  little 
saltness.  The  i)lant  is  of  easy  cultivation  and 
grows  best  in  clear,  shallow,  running  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  sand  or  gravel.  Mud  is  in- 
jurious both  to  its  growth  and  to  the  flavor  of  its 
leaves.      For    Indian    cress    or   nasturtium,    see 

TROr.EOLUM. 

CRES'SET  (OF.  cresset,  F--  ereuset,  from 
ODuleh  Iruyscl,  hanging  lamp,  dim.  of  kruyse, 
cup,  led.  krils,  Ger.  Krause,  Engl,  cruse).  A 
name  given  to  a  great  light  kindled  upon  a 
beacon  or  watch-tower,  and  also  to  a  lamp  or 
torch,  or  to  a  light  fixed  on  a  pole.  The  name 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  formerly  beacons 
were  usually   surmounted   by  a    cross. 

CBES'SIDA,  or  CRES'SID.  The  lover  of 
Troihis  in  the  Troihis  and  Cressida  (q.v.)  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dekkcr  and  Chettle,  and 
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Dr.vden,  and  a  type  of  infidelity.  The  name  is 
piMl):ibly  a  niediirval  invention  representing 
Briseia,  the  daughter  of  Calchas,  the  Trojan  seer. 

CRESSID,  or  CRESEIDE,  Testament  of, 
and  t.'o.Mi"i.^\-iNT  OF  Ckesseide.  Poems  by  Robert 
llenryson,  wrongly  included  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  C'liancer. 

CRES'SON.  A  pleasure  resort  in  Cambria 
County.  Pa..  102  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  P>ailroad.  It  has  a  fine  situation, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  2000  feet,  and  is  noted 
for  pure  air  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Min- 
eral springs  add  to  its  attractions  as  a  resort. 
Population,    about   SOO. 

CRESSON,  Elliott  (1796-1854).  A  Quaker 
nicrcliant  and  [jliilanthropist  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  theeraaneijia- 
tion  of  the  negroes  from  slavery.  He  was  presi- 
dent for  some  time  of  the  Colonization  Society 
(q.v.),  and  subsequently  as  its  agent  labored 
to  establish  the  colony  at  Bassa  Cove,  on  the 
Grain  Coast,  Africa. 

CRES'SY.     See  Ck£ct. 

CRESS'WELL,  Sir  Ckess\vell  (1794-1863). 
An  English  jurist.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle; 
graduated  at  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  in 
1814,  and  in  1819  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  King's  counsel,  in  1842  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  eoramon  pleas  court,  and  in 
18.58  first  judge  of  the  newly  created  probate 
and  divorce  court.  He  was  largely  employed  as 
advocate  in  important  navigation  and  mercantile 
cases. 

CREST  (OF.  creste,  Fr.  crete,  Sp.,  Port,  It. 
crestfi,  crest,  from  Lat.  crista,  comb,  ttift;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  crinis,  hair).  Though  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  most  important  feature  in 
heraldic  emblems,  the  crest,  in  the  eyes  of 
heralds,  is  an  external  adjunct  to  the  shield, 
without  which  the  bearing  is  complete,  and  which 
may  consequently  be  altered  without  materially 
affecting  its  significance.  Occupying  the  highest 
place  on  the  helmet,  it  is  the  member  of  the 
hearing  by  which  the  knight  was  commonly 
knowTi  in  battle ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
is  to  the  crest  that  the  term  cognizance  (from 
cognosco,  to  know)  is  properlj'  given.  Its  claim 
to  a  classical  origin  is  probably  better  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  coat  armor.  The  hel- 
met, as  we  see  it  represented  on  ancient  statues 
and  gems,  was  frequently  adorned  with  a  crest. 
Sometimes  it  was  of  horse-hair;  at  other  times  a 
lion  or  other  animal  was  placed  on  the  helmet, 
either  erect  or  couchant. 

The  first  crest  to  be  met  with  in  the  monu- 
ments of  English  chivalry  is  that  on  the  great 
seal  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  They  came  into 
general  use  about  the  time  of  Heniy  III.,  and 
were  used  as  marks  of  distinction  by  commanders 
in  the  holy  wars,  as  they  had  formerly  been  by 
the  Roman  centurions.  For  lightness  they  were 
often  made  of  stulTed  leather,  which  was  gilt, 
silvered  over,  or  painted — a  circumstance  which 
explains  their  greater  size  then  than  in  later 
times,  when  they  were  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  earliest  example  of  the  wreath  on 
which  the  crest  is  now  invari,ibly  placed  is  that 
on  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Harsiek.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces  of  silk,  of  the  colors  of  the 
Armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer,  twisted  together 
by  the  lady  who  had  chosen  him  for  her  knight. 


It  is  now  represented  as  consisting  of  two  stripes 
of  gold  or  silver  lace,  twisted  into  a  circular 
cord.  Its  tinctures  are  always  those  of  the 
principal  metal  and  color  of  the  anus.  It  is  a 
lule  in  delineating  the  wreath,  which  is  shown 
edgewise  above  the  shield,  that  the  first  coil 
shall  be  of  metal,  and  the  second  of  color.  Civic, 
triumphal,  and  other  crowns  were  used  as 
wreaths;  and  this  practice  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  use  of  coronets,  out  of  which 
crests  are  sometimes  represented  as  issuing,  even 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  noble. 

Consult:  Fairbairn,  Book  of  Crests  of  iho 
Families  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (Edin- 
burgh, 1892)  ;  and  for  foreign  crests,  see  Reit- 
stap.  Armorial  general  (Gouda,  1884-87).  See, 
also.  Heraldry  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
there. 

CREST,  or  Cresting.  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  finishing  in  stone,  tiles,  or  metal, 
running  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of 
a  roof,  or  sunnounting  a  gable  or  pinnacle. 
Crest-tiles,  or,  as  they  are  eorniptly  called,  cress- 
tiles,  or  crease-tiles,  are  frequently  in  the  form 
either  of  small  battlements  or  Tudor  flowers. 
See  Coping. 

CRESTED.  A  term  in  heraldry.  \^lien  a 
cock  or  other  bird  has  its  comb  of  a  different 
tincture  from  its  body,  it  is  said  to  be  crested 
of  such  a  tincture,  naming  the  tincture. 

CRESTED  DOG'S-TAIL  GRASS.  See  Dog's- 
Tail  Grass. 

CRES'TON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Union 
County.  Iowa,  70  miles  southwest  of  Des  Moines ; 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  C  3).  It  has  extensive  machine- 
shops,  car-works,  wagon-factories,  etc.  Creston 
was  settled  in  1868  and  incorporated  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  governed  at  present  under  a 
charter  of  1870,  revised  in  1890,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, elected  bv  wards.  Population,  in  1890, 
7200:  in  1900,' 7752. 

CRES'WICK,  Thomas  (1811-69).  An  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  born  in  Sheflield,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1811.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  V.  Barber 
in  Birmingham,  and  went  to  London  in  1828. 
He  constantly  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion and  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1842  the  Brit- 
ish Institution  awarded  him  a  premium  of  eighty 
guineas,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  made 
R.A.  in  1851.  He  died  at  Bayswater,  December 
28,  1869,  He  was  a  landscape  painter  of  popu- 
lar subjects,  such  as  rippling  streams,  riverside 
nooks,  glens,  and  dells.  He  was  a  fair  technician 
and  a  good  colorist.  Among  his  principal  paint- 
ings are:  "Welsh  Glen"  (1843)  ;  "London  Road 
a  Hundred  Years  Ago"  (1847)  ;  and  the  "Weald 
of  Kent."  He  was  also  an  etcher  of  repute,  and 
contriI)uted  many  etchings  to  the  publications  of 
the  Etching  Club. 

CRETACEOUS  (krs-ta'shus)  SYSTEM,  or 
Chalk  Form.vtion  (Lat.  cretaceus,  chalky,  from 
ereta,  chalk ) .  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  strata 
underlying  the  Tertiary  and  resting  on  the  Jura- 
Trias,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  chalk- 
beds  which  form  such  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cretaceous  in  England  and  France,  although  such 
chalk-beds  are  rare  in  the  United  States,  occur- 
ring only  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.    There  exists  at 
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times  an  luiconlorinity  between  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  the  Kocone,  or  lower  member  of  the 
Tertiary,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The 
classitication  of  the  Cretaceous  jiresents  many 
diUiculties,  owing  to  the  variable  section  which 
it  exhibits  in  dilVerent  areas;  but  European  and 
American  geologists  arc  agreed  on  a  division 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  member,  while  for 
divisions  of  lesser  size  local  names  are  employed. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  is  represented  in  the 
northern  Ciulf  States  by  (a)  Tuscaloosa  and  (b) 
Eutaw  stages:  in  Texas  and  the  western  Gulf 
borders  by  (a)  Trinity,  (b)  Fredericksburg,  and 
(c)  Washita  stages.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  in 
the  Rocky  ilountain  region  has  the  following 
subdivisions:  (a)  Dakota  stage,  (b)  Benton 
stage,  (c)  Niobrara  stage,  (d)  Pierre  stage,  (e) 
Fox  Hills  stage,  (f)  Laramie  stage;  while  in  the 
Atlantic  border  States  it  is  divided  into  (a) 
Raritan  stage  and  (b)  New  Jersey  Greensand 
stage.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America 
form  a  belt  of  incre.asing  width,  extending  south- 
ward along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York, 
through  New  .Jersey,  JIaryland.  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida :  then  around  the  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  from  Texas  northward  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains.  They  occur  also  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  The  greatest 
development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  is  in 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  west  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevadas  in  California.  In  some  portions  of 
these  last-named  regions  it  is  found  at  heights 
of  10,000  and  12.000  feet.  It  occurs  also  in 
Arctic  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  American  Cretaceous  beds  consist  of 
greensand — called  also  'marl,'  and  much  used 
in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  for  fertilizing  land 
— sands  of  other  kinds,  clays,  shell  deposits,  and, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  in  Texas,  lime- 
stone. In  New  Jersev  the  formation  is  400  or 
500  feet  thick;  in  Alabama,  2000  feet;  in  Texas, 
800  feet,  chiefly  solid  limestone ;  in  the  upper 
Missouri  basin  more  than  2000  feet ;  and  east  of 
the  Wasatch,  more  than  9000  feet. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  contain  an  abim- 
dance  of  both  animal  and  plant  remains,  for  this 
was  a  closing  period  of  an  era  in  which  reptiles 
predominated,  and,  curiously  enough,  but  few 
or  none  of  the  Cretaceous  species  have  continued 
into  the  Tertiary.  The  plants  found  in  the  Cre- 
taceous represent  angiosperms,  which  were  not 
found  before  this  era,  both  dicotyledons  and 
palms,  the  former  including  species  of  the  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  beech,  maple,  fig,  tulip,  sassafras, 
eucalyptus,  and  sequoi.i.  Many  palms  and  cycads 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America. 
The  appearance  of  the  dicotyledons  in  this  for- 
mation is  rather  sudden.  The  animal  remains 
found  include  both  the  smallest  and  largest 
forms.  Tliere  are  foraminifera,  sponges  (whjch 
were  very  common  in  the  chalk) .  eehinoids,  many 
mollusks,  especially  spirally  coiled  ammonites, 
and  oysters.  The  fishes  show  a  continuation  of 
the  placoids  and  ganoids  of  the  former  era  ;  but 
teleosts,  or  true  bony  fishes,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance. There  was  also  an  extraordinary 
abundance  of  reptiles,  including  enaliosaurs, 
dinosaurs,  pterosaurs,  and  crocodiles.  Some 
of  the  pterosaurs  from  the  Kansas  rock  meas- 
ured from  20  to  25  feet  in  expanse  of  wing. 
The    sea-saurians    were    from     10    to     50     feet 


l.mg.  Cope  describes  the  elasmosaurus  as  a 
snake-like  form  40  feet  long,  with  an  arrow- 
shaped  head  on  a  swan-like  neck  that  rose 
20  feet  out  of  the  water.  Consequently  it 
could  swim  many  feet  below  the  surface,  and  yet 
have  its  head  extended  into  the  air  for  breath. 
The  American  rocks  supply  40  species  of  sea- 
serpents.  More  curious  still  were  the  birds  with 
teeth,  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Kansas.  (See 
IcilTiiYouxi.s.)  The  mammalian  remains  were 
mostly  those  of  lower  orders,  such  as  marsupials 
and  monotremes. 

The  geographic  developments  in  North  Amer- 
ica during  the  Cretaceovis  were  great.  The  in- 
terior continental  sea  was  shallowed,  and  finally 
obliterated  by  the  uplifting  of  the  land,  so  that 
the  eastern  and  western  portion  of  the  L'nited 
States  were  joined  into  one  continent.  This  up- 
lift became  emphasized  toward  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous,  when  the  Rocky  Jtountains  were 
formed.  Violent  volcanic  eruptions  accompanied 
this  iiplift,  and  the  lava-flows  of  the  Yellowstone 
regions  dale  from  this  time. 

The  economic  products  include  most  of  the 
coal  and  lignite  deposits  of  the  Western  States, 
ilanj-  of  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  fissure 
veins  of  the  Rockies  were  formed  in  the  Creta- 
ceous, while  other  ])roducts  are  fire-clays,  chalk, 
greensand,  and  iron  ores. 

In  Europe  the  Cretaceous  rocks  assume  great 
importance.  According  to  Geikie,  they  may  be 
grouped  into  two  fairly  distinct  areas,  of  which 
the  northern  includes  Great  Britain,  the  low- 
lands of  central  Euro])e,  with  portions  of  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  northern  France ;  while  the  south- 
ern embraces  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
France,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  northern  area  is  characterized  by  shallow- 
water  deposits — sandstones,  conglomerates,  and 
marls — more  or  less  glauconitie,  and  passing  into 
a  loosely  textured  limestone  or  chalk.  In  the 
southern  basin  the  typical  rocks  are  massive, 
compact  limestones,  which  indicate  conditions 
of  deeper  water  and  freer  communication  with 
tlie  open  sea.  The  entire  series  of  rocks  is  usu- 
ally grouped  by  geologists  as  follows :  Lower  Cre- 
taceous—  (a)  Neocomian,  (b)  Urgonian,  (c) 
Aptian;  Upper  Cretaceous — (a)  Gault  or  Albian, 
(b)  Cenomanian.  (c)  Turonian,  (d)  Senonian. 
(e)  Danian.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  is  regarded  by  the 
French  geologists  as  occurring  at  the  top  of  the 
Albian.  The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  the  white  chalk  (Upper  Creta- 
ceous) which  forms  the  remarkable  cliffs  of 
southeastern  England  and  northwestern  France. 

Consult  Dana,  Mnitual  of  Geology  (4th  cd.. 
New  Y'ork,  1S90)  ;  Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol- 
ogy (London,  189."?)  :  White,  "Correlation  Papers, 
Cretaceous,"  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Bulletin  S?   (Washington,  1S91). 

CRETE  (Lat.  Creta,  Gk.  Kpi/r,/,  Krete,  NGk. 
Kpln,  Kiili.  Turk.  Kirit).  or  Candi.i.  An  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  south  of  Greece, 
considered  the  most  sontherlv  part  of  Europe. 
It  lies  between  latitudes  34°  .57'  and  35°  41'  N., 
and  between  longitndei  23°  30'  and  2(i°  20'  E. 
(Map:  Greece,  Ft!).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  1.50  miles,  and  varying  from' 
6  to  35  miles  in  width,  with  an  area  of  3326 
square  miles.  Its  mountainous  surface  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Greece.  The  western 
part  of  the  island  is  the  more  elevated,  and  con- 
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tains  the  large  niouiitain  range  of  the  White,  or 
Madaras,  Alountaius,  wiiich  rise  to  a  height  of 
over  8000  feet.  The  central  mountain  of  Ida,  or 
i'.siloriti,  reaches  about  the  same  altitude.  The 
eastern  part  is  lower,  hut  there  are  several 
jjeaks  between  5000  and  7000  feet  high.  Tlic 
norlhorn  coast  is  well  indented,  and  abounds 
in  good  harbors,  that  of  the  Bay  of  Suda  on  the 
nortliu'est  coast  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Levant.  The  southern  coast  is  mainly  un- 
broken and  inaccessible.  There  are  several  riv- 
ers, but  they  run  dry  during  the  summer  season. 
Tliere  are  ninucrous  springs  throughout  the 
island.  The  el  mi  ate  of  Crete  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  its  mountain- 
oiis  surface,  Crete  has  a  soil  of  remarkable  fer- 
tility, producing  most  of  the  southern  fruits  and 
grains.  The  thick  forests  which  formerly  cov- 
ered the  mountains  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  there  are  still  found  some  trees,  such  as  the 
cypress,  the  chestnut,  and  the  olive,  cultivated 
mostly  in  the  lowlands. 

The  chief  products  are  olive  oil,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  southern  fruits.  The 
vine  of  Crete,  which  enjoyed  such  fame  in  the 
jNliddle  Ages,  has  greatly  deteriorated.  One  of 
the  chief  manufactured  products  exported  is 
soap,  which  is  made  of  olive  oil.  The  commerce 
of  Crete  is  chiefly  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
which  it  exports  olive  oil,  chestnuts,  and  silk. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Crete  for  1899- 
1900  amounted  to  about  .$3,300,000,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  represented  imports.  The  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Khania.  Retimo,  and  Candia. 
The  Bank  of  Crete  was  founded  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,930,000,  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  issuing  nctes  for  thirty  years. 

Crete  is  an  autonomous  State  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Turkey.  In  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  1899,  the  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  High  Commissioner,  a  post  now  occupied  by 
Prince  George  of  Greece,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  tliree  nominated  members,  who  also 
hold  portfolios  and  sit  in  the  Assembly,  but  have 
no  votes.  The  Assembly  consists  of  Deputies 
elected  for  two  years  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
5000  inhabitants,  and  ten  Deputies  nominated  by 
the  High  Conunissioner.  The  foreign  affairs  of 
Crete  are  under  the  control  of  the  representatives 
at  Rome  of  the  four  Powers  which  are  responsible 
for  its  autonomy — Russia.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  For  1900-01  the  budget 
balanced  at  nearly  $1,200,000.  The  public  debt 
amounted  in  1900  to  nearly  $460,000.  Accord- 
ing to  a  decision  rendered  by  the  four  Powers 
in  August,  1901.  the  island  is  to  pay  the  sum 
of  about  $290,000  and  concede  the  salt  monopoly 
to  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  for  twenty  years, 
in  return  for  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  of  all  privileges  in  Crete.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  Crete  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, which  are  subdivided  into  sub-prefectures 
and  parishes.  These  is  no  standing  army,  but 
militia  service  is  obligiitory  on  all  male  Cretans. 
Education  is  compulsoiy  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  nine,  and  the  326  educational  institutions 
of  the  island  had  in  1900-01  an  attendance  of 
over   36.000. 

The  population  of  Crete,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900.  numbered  301.273,  consisting  of 
267,266  Greeks.  33,281  Mussulmans,  and  726 
Jews.    As  compared  with  the  figures  of  1881,  the 


total  population  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
23,000,  while  the  Mussulman  element  has  de- 
creased by  nearly  40,000.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion, which  is  not  included  in  tlie  above  figures, 
niuubered  in  1900  over  6000.  Greek  is  spoken 
liy  the  inliabitants  of  the  island.  The  capital  is 
Canea   (q.v.). 

Hi.sTORY.  Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Crete 
little  is  known  apart  from  legend;  but  recent 
areha'ologieal  discoveries  tend  to  sliow  tliat  the 
island  was  settled  at  a  very  early  period  by 
Phamieians  and  Egyptians,  and  that  it  undoubt- 
edly was  a  stepping-stone  for  tliose  who  brought 
the  culture  of  the  valley  of  the  Xile  to  the  main- 
land of  Greece. 

Passing  by  the  possible  identification  of  Crete 
with  the  Old  Testament  Caplitor.  and  with 
the  Kefto  of  the  Egj'ptian  inscriptions,  one  of 
the  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  island 
is  that  embodied  in  the  Odt/ssey  (xix.  172-79). 
Here  it  is  spoken  of  as  well  ])ui)ulated,  and  by 
people  of  mixed  descent,  pure  Cretans,  Acha?ans, 
Dorians,  and  others.  The  main  element  in  the 
population  was  Greek,  but  whether  Dorian  or 
some  other  tj'pe  is  uncertain.  Here  the  fabled 
King  Minos,  son  and  companion  of  Zeus,  reigned 
in  legendary  days.  When  the  Odyssey  was 
composed,  Cnosus,  Minos's  capital,  situated  in 
the  northern  part,  was  the  greatest  of  the  ninety 
cities  of  Crete.  By  the  side  of  Cnosus,  the  city 
republics  of  Gortyna,  in  the  soutli,  and  Cydonia, 
in  the  northwest,  rose  to  great  prominence. 

As  allies  of  the  Cilieian  pirates  the  inhabitants 
came  into  conflict  with  Rome,  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  two  years,  were  subdued 
by  Metellus  in  B.C.  60.  On  the  division  of  the 
Empire  the  island  fell  to  the  Byzantine  rulers, 
who  held  it  till  the  year  823,  wlien  it  was  con- 
quered by  an  army  of  Arabs  from  Andalusia. 
In  963  the  Byzantines  drove  out  the  Saracens 
and  reestablished  Christianity  in  the  country. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
the  East,  in  1204,  Crete  was  given  to  Boniface  of 
Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  These 
retained  their  power  till  10ti9,  when  the  Turks, 
after  a  blockade  lasting  twentv-one  years,  took 
the  fortress  of  Candia.  The  last  vestiges  of  Vene- 
tian authority  disappeared  in  1715,  and  Crete 
remained  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Widespread  discontent  with  Turkish  rule,  and 
the  hostility  prevailing  between  the  Christian 
and  the  IMussulman  inhabitants,  led  to  repeated 
revolts  and  civil  wars  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  An  insiirrection  lasting  from 
1866  to  18G8  extorted  from  the  Porte  the  promise 
of  reforms  in  the  Government :  the  pledge  re- 
mained unredeemed,  however,  till  1878,  when 
the  Sultan,  spurred  on  by  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin, issued  a  pact  or  charter,  and  appointed  a 
Christian  Govergor-General  of  the  island :  but 
the  rights  promised  in  the  charter  were  not 
accorded,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
rnli  was  off'set  by  the  appointment  of  a  Mussul- 
man Military  Governor,  in  whom  the  real  power 
was  vested.  In  1889  the  Christians  rose  in  arms, 
hut  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  the  pact  was 
abrogated,  and  the  island  held  under  military 
rule  till  1894.  when  the  intervention  of  the 
Powers  led  to  the  reappointment  of  a  Christian 
Governor.     It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  farce. 

Tn  1896  a  fresh  uprising  took  place.  The  Sultan 
gave  his  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  national  as- 
sembly, but  the  Christian  insurgents  refused  to 
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lay  down  their  arms,  in  expectation  of  assistance 
from  Greece,  where  their  ell'orts  for  independence 
were  watched  with  great  sympatliy.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  a  Greek  force  landed  in  Crete  and  at- 
tacked the  Turkisli  troops.  But  Greece,  w-hich 
had  counted  on  European  sympathy,  if  not  active 
aid,  in  its  struggle  with  Turkey,  found  itself 
alone.  The  concert  of  Powers,  cinnprising  Aus- 
tria, England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia, declared  that  Crete  shoukl  be  granted  com- 
plete autonomy,  but  that  annexation  to  Greece 
was  imiJOssible;  the}'  established  a  peaceful 
blockade  of  the  island,  and  demanded  that  Greece 
recall  its  troops.  The  refusal  of  Greece  to  com- 
ply plunged  it  into  war  with  Turkey,  the  out- 
come of  which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  annexation. 
From  1897  to  near  the  end  of  1S98  Crete  was  the 
scene  of  continuous  violence,  while  the  Powers 
quarreled  over  the  appointment  of  a  Governor. 
At  length,  the  Ottoman  forces  were  withdrawii 
from  the  island,  and  in  December,  1898;  Prince 
George  of  Greece,  son  of  King  George,  was 
created  High  Commissioner  of  Crete  for  the 
Powers,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A  national 
assembly  met  and  formed  a  constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  legislature,  and  gxiaran- 
teeing  freedom  of  religion  to  all  inhabitants. 
With  life  and  property  thus  secured,  the  people 
returned  to  their  wonted  occupations  and  order 
was  quicklv  restored.  Consult:  Hoeck,  Kreta 
(Gottingen"  182.3-29),  the  Opus  JIagnum  of  Cre- 
tan topography,  mythology,  and  archasology; 
Raulin,  Deficription  phiisicjiie  de  I'tle Crete  (Paris, 
1869)  ;  Bursian,  (leo<iraphie  von  GriechenJ-and, 
vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  18(59-72)  ;  Pashley,  Travels  in 
Crete  (Cambridge,  1837)  :  Spratt,  Trarcis  and 
Researches  in  Crete  (London,  1805)  ;  Stillman, 
The  Cretan  Insurrection  of  1S66-GS  (Mew  York, 
1874)  ;  Mitchell,  The  Greek,  the  Cretan,  and  the 
Turk  (London,  1897);  Antival  of  the  British 
Hchool  at  Athens,  vol.  vi.,  vii.  (Athens,  1899- 
IPOl).  For  further  information  about  discov- 
eries, see  ArcH-5:ology :   Gnosis. 

CRETE.  A  city  in  Saline  County,  Neb.,  20 
miles  southwest  of  Lincoln :  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Jlissouri  Pacific 
railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  H  3).  The  princi- 
pal industries  comprise  dour-mills,  .a  creamery, 
and  nurseries.  The  city  contains  a  public  library 
and  is  the  seat  of  Doane  College  (Congregation- 
al), established  in  1872,  which  has  a  well- 
equipped  observatory.  Settled  in  1867,  Crete  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1871,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent governed  under  a  revised  charter  of  1886. 
The  council  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  representatives  from  the  city 
wards.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant.  Popul.ation,  in 
1890,  2310;  in  1900,  2199. 

CRETIN,  krataN',  .Joseph  (1800-57).  An 
American  ecclesiastic,  first  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  He  was  born  in 
Lyons.  France,  pursued  ecclesiastical  studies  in 
that  diocese,  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1838 
volunteered  to  assist  Bishop  Loras,  of  Dubuque, 
Towa.  as  a  worker  in  the  American  missions, 
Vicar-Genernl  of  Dulnique  until  1851,  and  pastor 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Raphael  for 
much  of  the  time,  he  in  that  year  received  episco- 
pal consecration  as  pioneer  bishop  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  clergy  of  nine. 
He    soon    established    a    school,    a    seminary,    a 


hos]utal,  and  an  asylum;  restored  the  mission 
among  the  Winnebagocs  at  Long  Prairie,  and 
founded  new  missions  among  the  Ojibways.  In 
three  years  he  had  increased  the  number  of 
churches  from  one  to  twenty-nine,  and  to  these 
had  added  thirty-five  stations.  He  also  began 
tlie  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul. 
Consult  Clarke,  Lives  of  the  Deceased  liisliops, 
vol.  ii.,  i>p.  tlo-.-iOO  (New  York,  1872). 

CRETINEAU-JOLY,  kril'tfi'nd'  zhfi'lf',  Jac- 
QLES  (18Uo-7o).  A  French  author.  He  was 
born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  Vendee.  His  first 
publications  were  verses,  of  which  Les  chants 
roniains  (1820)  are  the  best  known.  He  then 
wrote  for  the  newspapers,  and  made  special 
historical  studies,  particularly  of  the  war  of  the 
Vendee.  His  principal  work  is  I'Histoirc  reli- 
qieuse,  politique  et  littiraire  de  la  Compaqnie 
'de  J<^sus  (1844-46).  This  may  be  called '  the 
official  history  of  the  Order,  and  is  written  from 
unedited  and  authentic  documents. 

CRE'TINISM  (Fr.  cretinisme,  from  cretin, 
idiot ;  possibly  from  OF.  christien,  chrestien,  Fr. 
Chretien,  Christian,  as  being  one  of  simple 
mind).  A  term  applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
idiocy,  or  defective  mental  development,  depend- 
ing upon  local  causes  .and  associated  with  bodily 
deformity  or  arrested  growth.  Cretinism  is  very 
often  found  in  connection  with  goitre  (q.v. ),  in 
the  lower  Alpine  valleys,  not  only  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  but  of  the  Pyrenees,  Syria,  India, 
and  China.  In  Europe  it  is  rarely  met  with  at 
a  higher  elevation  than  3000  feet,  and  haunts 
chiefly  the  valleys  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
walls  of  rock,  which  exchide  the  light  and  limit 
the  free  circulation  of  air.  Cretins  are  either 
imbeciles  with  intelligence  or  idiots;  their  bodies 
are  dwarfed,  with  curvature  of  the  spine  for- 
ward, pendulous  belly,  distorted  legs,  small,  deep- 
set  eyes,  large  mouth,  with  protruding  lower  lip, 
sparse  harsh  hair,  dry  skin,  and  irregularly 
large  or  small  skull. 

Cretinism  was  thought  to  be  due  to  lime  in 
the  drinking  -  water  of  the  districts  in  which 
these  people  live,  but  has  lieen  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Treat- 
ment of  adult  cretins  with  thyroid  gland,  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  or  by  implanting  thy- 
roid glands  from  animals  in  the  patients'  bodies, 
has  resulted  in  great  improvement.  Treatment 
of  infant  cretins  with  doses  of  the  gland  has 
resulted  in  a  cure :  but  the  thyroid  nuist  be 
taken  as  food  for  life,  otherwise  the  patient  re- 
lapses into  an  imbecile  and  the  physical  changes 
return.     See  Goitre;  Tiitroid. 

CRETONNE,  kre-ton'  (so  named  after  its 
manufacturer).  Originally  a  whit<?  cloth  of 
French  manufacture.  The  name  is  now  apjilied 
to  a  printed  cotton  fabric  introduced  about  1800 
and  used  for  curtains  or  for  covering  furniture. 
Chintz  (q.v.),  so  much  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  former  years,  is  a  comparatively  thin 
printed  cloth  highly  glazed.  Cretonne,  however, 
is  generally  thick  and  strong,  and  with  a  twilled, 
crape,  basket,  wave,  or  other  figure  produced  on 
the  loom.  When  a  pattern  is  printed  on  this  un- 
even surface,  it  has  a  rich,  soft  appearance.  A 
cretonne  is  rarely  calendered  or  glazed.  The 
thick  weft  threads  of  inferior  qualities  are  com- 
monly formed  of  waste  cotton,  and  the  patterns 
upon  these,  though  often  bright  and  showy,  are 
as  a  rule  printed  in  more  or  less  fugitive  colors. 
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Some  cretonnes  are  now  printed  on  both  sides 
with  ditl'erent  patterns. 

CREUSA,  krt-u'sa  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpiovaa, 
Krcousu).  (1)  The  wife  of  Jason,  and  daughter 
of  King  Creon  of  Corinth.  She  was  burned  to 
death  with  her  father  by  the  magical  poisoned 
diadem  and  robe  given  to  her  as  bridal  gifts  by 
Medea.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  wife  of  .-Eneas.  She  disappeared  during  the 
flight  from  Troy,  and  when  ^-Eneas  returned  to 
tlie  burning  city  to  search  for  her  she  reappeared, 
annuuncing  her  adoption  as  a  nymph  by  Cybele, 
and  prophesying  liis  coming  good  fortune  in 
Italy. 

CREUSE,  krez  (Fr.,  hollow).  A  central  de- 
pavtuient  of  France  watered  by  the  river  from 
vhich  it  derives  its  name  (Map:  France.  H  5). 
Area.  2150  .square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
258,n00;  in  1901,  277,831.  Low  mountains  and 
chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  winding  valleys, 
deep  and  narrow,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
land.  The  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Creuse,  are  insignificant.  The  climate  is  moist 
and  variable,  and  the  soil  poor.  The  products 
are  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  potatoes;  but  the 
rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  chestnuts  and 
fruit  are  grown.  Coal  is  mined  at  Ahun  and 
Bourganeuf,  ■i^hile  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony 
are  found  at  various  points.  The  people  of 
Creuse  use  a  coarse  patois;  they  are  generally 
industrious,  and  annually  migrate  in  large  num- 
bers to  find  work  in  various  parts  of  France. 
Capital,  Gucret. 

CREUSE.  A  river  of  Prance,  rising  in  the 
mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  flowing  in  a  generally  north- 
northwest  direction  through  that  department, 
then  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction 
through  Indre,  then  on  the  borders  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Vienne  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  falling 
into  the  Vienne.  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about 
12  miles  north  of  Chatellerault,  after  a  course  of 
150  miles. 

CREUSOT,  kre'zO',  Le.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  SaOne-et-Loire.  France,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Autun  (Map:  France,  L  5).  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  rich  in  coal 
and  iron,  and  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  Schneider's 
inunense  works,  comprising  coal  -  mines,  iron- 
foundries,  and  extensive  factories  for  the  jiro- 
duetion  of  heavy  cannon  and  other  ordnance, 
locomotives,  stationary  engines,  etc.  These 
■works  employ  10,000  persons.  Le  Creusot  also 
has  glass  manufactures.  A  statue  of  Eug&ne 
Schneider  (1805-75),  by  Chapu,  is  a  feature  in 
tile  town.  From  a  small  hamlet,  known  as 
Charbonnif're,  Crevisot  rose  to  its  present  im- 
portance after  the  establishment  of  iron-works 
in  1770,  and  their  development  from  1837  by 
Messrs.  Schneider.  The  population,  which  in 
1841  was  4000,  reached  32.034  in  1896;  but  by 
1901   it  liad  decreased  to  30,584. 

CREUTZ,  kroits,  Gustaf  Philip,  Count 
(1731-85).  A  Swedish  politician  and  poet,  bom 
in  Finland.  In  1763  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Madrid,  and  in  1766  as  ^Minister  to  Paris,  where 
in  1783  he  concluded  with  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  L^nit- 
cd  States.  He  was  subsequently  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Upsala.  He  is  ciiiefly  known  for 
the  idyl  Atis  och  Camella    (Atys  and  Camilla, 


1761),  which,  with  ten  other  poems,  appeared  in 
a  volume  edited  by  Gyllenborg  (1795).  A  new 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1862. 

CRETJZER,  kroi'tser,  Georg  Feiedricu  (1771- 
1858).  A  German  philologist.  He  was  born  at 
Marburg,  and  studied  there  and  at  Jena.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Jlarburg, 
and  in  1804  obtained  the  chair  of  philologj-  and 
ancient  history-  at  Heidelberg,  which  he  occupied 
for  forty-four  years  with  great  credit.  In  1848 
he  retii-cd  to  private  life.  He  died  at  Heidel- 
berg, February  15,  1858. 

Creuzer's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
antiquity.  His  first,  and  probably  his  greatest 
work,  was  Si/mholik  uiid  Mytliuloyie  der  alten 
Volkcr,  hesonders  der  Griecheti  (1810-12).  This 
treatise,  which  asserted  the  symbolical  character 
of  ancient  mythologies,  excited  a  lively  contro- 
versy, in  which  Hermaiui  and  Voss  appeared  as 
the  opponents  of  Creuzer.  His  next  work  in  im- 
portance was  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Plotinus  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1835).  Along  with 
G.  H.  Jloser,  Creuzer  edited  several  works  of 
Cicero — Dc  datura  Dcorum  (1818)  ;  Dc  Leqihus 
(1824)  ;  De  Re  PuUica  (1826)  ;  and  De  Divina- 
iione  (1828).  Between  1837  and  1848  he  pub- 
lished a  partial  collection  of  his  writings  in  ten 
volumes  {Deutsche  Schriften,  Leipzig  and  Darm- 
stadt), the  last  of  which  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  Creuzer  under  the  title  Aus  dcni  Lcbcii 
eincs  alien  Pi-ofessors.  He  was  also  a  prolific 
v.riter  of  essays  on  archosological  tojjics.  In 
1854  apeared  Friderici  Creu::cri  Opuscula  Selecta, 

CRijEUZNACH,   kroits'nao.     See  Kkeuznach. 

CREVAL'LE  (from  Sp.  cahaUa,  horse-mack- 
erel, from  caballo,  horse,  from  Lat.  cahallus, 
horse),  or  Cavai.i.y.  A  name  in  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  for  various  edible  mackerel-like  sea- 
fish  of  the  genus  Caranx  (family  Carangid;p), 
especially  the  large  horse-crevalle  or  jack  {Car- 
anx hippos),  which  is  found  on  both  coasts 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  also  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  olivaceous  above;  sides 
and  below  golden;  opercle  marked  with  a  large 
black  blotch ;  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  very 
prominent.  It  frequently  exceeds  fifteen  poimds 
in  weight,  and  is  conmion  in  Florida,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  fine  food-fish.  A  closely  related 
species  (Caranx  cabalhis)  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Mexico  is  called  'cocinero'  or  'eoeinero  dorado.' 
See  Jurel;  Plate  of  Horse-Mackerels,  etc. 

CREVASSE,  kra-vas'.    See  Glacier. 

CREVATTX,  kra'vf)',  Jtjles  Nicolas  (1847- 
S2 ) .  A  French  explorer,  born  at  Lorquin,  Lor- 
raine. He  made  four  extensive  tours  through 
South  America.  Oij  the  first  of  these  (1377)  he 
visited  the  interior  of  Guiana  and  crossed  to 
the  Tunuiehinnac  mountains,  the  first  Eiiropean 
to  ])erform  that  feat.  In  the  folloAving  year  he 
visited  the  valle.y  of  the  Rio  Oyapok,  and  after 
exploring  the  Amazon  region,  returned  to  Paris. 
On  his  next  tour,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  left  affluents  of  the  Orinoco. hetrav- 
eled  from  Bogota,  along  the  upper  Rio  Negro  to 
the  Rio  Guaviare,  which  he  reached  October  20, 
1880.  In  1882  he  journeyed  through  the  valley 
of  the  Parantl,  explored  the  Tapajos  and  several 
other  rivers,  and  discovered  numerous  remains 
of  Inca  civilization.  WTiile  endeavoring  to  ascend 
the  Pilcomayo.  in  order  to  visit  cei'tain  Indian 
tribes,  be  was  attacked  by  the  Tobas  and  killed 
with  nineteen  of  his  companions;  two  Bolivians 
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of  his  escort  alone  escaped  to  relate  the  de- 
tails of  the  catastrophe.  An  account  of  liis  ex- 
plorations  has   since   appeared   under   tlie   title, 

\'oyuycs  dans  VAm<^riquc  du  Hud  (1883).  A 
work  ])ublished  by  the  (Geographical  Society  of 
Paris,  and  entith'd  FU-nvcs  de  rAinrriqiic  du  Slid 

(1SS3),  is  also  based  upon  his  researches. 

CREVECCETJR,  krev'ker',  Jean  Hector  Saint 
John  de  (1731-1813).  A  French  agriculturist, 
traveler,  and  author.  He  was  born  at  Caen, 
and  was  educated  in  England.  He  came'  to 
America  in  17.54,  bought  an  estate  near  New 
York,  and  married  tlie  daughter  of  an  American 
Dierchant.  He  sufl'ercd  much  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  in  1780  was  imprisoned  three 
monllis  in  Xcw  York  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy. 
He  was  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  was  ex- 
changed, reached  France  in  17S:i,  and  introduced 
there  the  culture  of  the  American  potato.  On 
his  return  to  New  Y'ork  (November,  1783)  as 
French  Consul,  he  found  his  wife  dead,  his  house 
burned;  his  children,  too,  had  disappeared,  but 
were  finally  found  in  the  care  of  a  kindly 
merchant.  He  had  previously  published  Letters 
of  an  Ainerirun  Farmer  (1782),  which  he  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Tliey 
gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  climate  and 
fertility  of  America  that  five  hundred  families 
ore  said  to  have  left  France  for  the  Ohio  Valley 
on  the  strength  of  his  statements.  Most  of  them 
soon  died  there.  He  wrote  also  a  volume  on 
Potato  Culture  (in  French),  and  A  Journey  in 
V/rper  Pennsylvania  and  in  Xew  York  State  (2 
vols.,  in  French.  1801).  In  his  most  important 
■work,  the  Letters,  Crfevecoeur,  disguising  his 
French  nationality,  writes  as  a  simple-hearted 
American  farmer  of  slight  education  and  narrow 
horizon.  Internal  evidence  in  his  writings  tends 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Quaker.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  cultivation,  who  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  fierce  political  and  military  con- 
troversies of  the  Revolution.  His  idyllic  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  New  World,  with  its  ap- 
proximation to  Rousseau's  state  of  nature,  trans- 
formed crudity  into  an  idealistic  mirage  that 
fascinated  the  philosopher.  \^et  in  some  ways 
Cr&vecoeur's  ideals  were  such  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans have  rarely  been  without — he  saw  in  pro- 
phetic vision  the  future  glory  of  the  country. 
He  had  an  exquisite  sympathy  ^^'ith  natural  life 
tliat  makes  some  of  his  descriptive  passage's  prose 
idyls  of  great  beauty;  for  example,  the  beauti- 
ful passage  describing  him  feeding  quails  in  the 
snow.  The  Letters  were  translated  into  German 
and  Dutch,  and  their  idealized  treatment  of 
American  rural  life  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Campbell,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Byron — pos- 
sibly in  Chateaubriand.  After  holding  his  consul- 
ship for  ten  years,  Crfevecoeur  returned  to  France, 
dj'ing  at  Sarcelles.  Consult  Tyler.  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution   (New  Y'ork,  1897). 

CREVILLENTE,  krfi've-ly.-m'ta.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Alicante,  about  20 
miles  west-southwest  of  the  city  of  that  name 
(Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  boundary  of 
Murcia  and  has  a  pretentious  town  hall,  and 
a  castle,  formerly  the  possession  of  the  Count 
of  Altamira.  Weaving  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  industries.  Crevillente  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  tlie  Romans,  t'nder  the 
■Goths  it  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Todmir; 
Vol.  v.— 37. 


it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  floors,  by  whom 
it   was   held   until    1203.      Population,   in    1900, 

10,8()O. 

CREW  (older  form  also  crue,  apocopated  from 
accrue,  OF.  acreivc,  oercue,  increment,  from 
acreistre,  Fr.  accroitrc,  to  increase,  from  Lat. 
accrescere,  to  increase,  from  ad,  to  +  crescere,  to 
grow) ,  A  term  used  to  designate  the  body  of  men 
employed  to  man  a  sliip,  boat,  gim,  etc.  The 
crew  of  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship  is  divided  into 
iive  parts — forecastlemen,  foretopmen,  maintop- 
men,  mizzentopmen,  and  afterguard;  these  are 
called  the  parts  of  the  ship,  and  they  are  again 
subdivided  into  port  and  starboard  watches,  and 
each  watch  is  again  separated  into  first  and 
second  parts  port  (or  start^oard) .  Modern  men- 
of-war  witliout  sail-power  usually  liave  the  crew 
divided  according  to  tlie  arrangement  of  the  bat- 
tery. It  is  customary  to  have  four  deck  divi- 
sions and  the  guns  are  maimed  by  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  are  the  powder  division, 
engineer's   division,  and  marines. 

CREW,  Henry  ( 18.59—) .  An  American  phys- 
icist, born  at  Richmond,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1882.  was  fellow  in  physics  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Universit.y  in  1884-87,  and 
instructor  in  ])hysics  at  Haverford  College  in 
1888-91.  In  1891-92  he  was  astronomer  of  Lick 
Observatory,  and  in  1892  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Northwestei'n  University 
(Evanston,  111,).  He  also  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Astroph.ysical  Journal,  and  pub- 
lished Elements  of  I^hysics    (1899). 

CREWE,  kruo.  A  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
about  43  miles  sotitheast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  D  3).  It  is  a  central  station  of  several 
railways  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  1843  of  the  immense  workshops  of 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  which 
now  employ  more  than  7000  men,  Crewe  was 
incorporated  in  1877,  Its  affairs  are  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  a  municipal  council  of  nine- 
teen, and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  seven  members, 
(See  Geeat  Britain,  paragraph  on  Local  Gov- 
ernment.) Its  supply  of  gas  and  water  is  pro- 
vided by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
It  has  a  modem  S3'stem  of  sewerage  connected 
with  a  sewage  farm.  Two  hospitals,  a  techni- 
cal school  and  school  of  art,  public  baths,  and 
a  large  general  market  are  maintained  by  the 
corporation.  Among  its  chief  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  locomotives,  railway-cars,  cloth- 
ing, and  fusti.an.  In  1851  its  population  was 
onlv  slightlv  over  4000,  in  1874  it  had  reached 
18,000,  in  "1891  it  was  32,774,  and  in  1901, 
42,075, 

CREW'LER.  Tlie  name  of  an  indigent  clergy- 
man's family  in  Dickens's  David  ('oj)p(rfield. 
The  wife  has  an  infirmity  of  the  legs  which 
makes  them  susceptible  to  the  least  domestic 
trial.  Traddles  marries  one  of  the  daughters, 
after  a  long  engagement. 

CREYTON,  kr.'i'ton,  Paul,  A  pseudonjTU  of 
J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

CRIB.     See  Foundations. 

CRIBBAGE  (from  crih,  rack,  Ger.  Krippe, 
OHG.  krippa.  also  ehripfa:  connected  with  MIIG. 
krtbe.  basket,  wliich  is  probably  related  to  Lat, 
corI)is.  basket),  A  game  of  cards,  which  can  be 
played   by   two,   three,   or   four   persons,  but   is 
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mostly  played  by  two  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards.  ,  Wlien  four  persons  are  engaged,  they  take 
sides.  The  value  of  tlie  cards  is:  face  cards  ten, 
ace  one,  and  the  rest  as  marked.  The  number  of 
cards  dealt  is  usually  live.  The  points  arc  scored 
on  a  board,  and  sixty-one  coustitules  game.  The 
players  cut  for  deal :  the  player  w  ho  loses  the 
deal  takes  three  points,  as  a  makeweight  for  the 
adversary's  advantage.  l<'ivc  cards  in  alternate 
succession  are  then  dealt,  the  rest  of  the  pack 
being  placed  face  downward  on  the  table.  The 
players  gather  up  their  five  cards,  inspect  them 
and  select  two  to  place  them  on  the  table  face 
down.  These  cards  are  called  'the  crib,'  and 
become  the  property  of  the  dealer.  The  non- 
dealer  then  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  pack  and 
the  dealer  turns  up  the  top  card.  The  play  then 
begins,  the  player  announcing  the  value  of  each 
card  as  he  plays  it :  thus  suppose  it  is  a  king  he 
calls  10 — the  next  player  says,  for  example,  8; 
then  another  card  is  played  by  the  first  player, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  amount  reaches  31,  or 
as  near  it,  w-ithout  exceeding  it,  as  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  details  of  counting  the  points 
made  in  play  are  too  intricate  to  exemplify  in  a 
general  description.  After  the  play  of  the  hand 
is  completed,  each  player  counts  all  the  fifteens 
he  can  by  any  combination  make  out  of  the  cards 
he  holds  in  conjunction  with  the  'turn  up'  card. 
Then  the  dealer  takes  up  the  four  cards  thrown 
out  for  the  'crib'  by  the  two  players  as  al- 
ready mentioned  and  counts  them  in  the  same 
way  in  conjunction  with  the  turn  up  or  start 
card.  Each  party  is  entitled.  In  addition  to  the 
points  made  in  play  or  in  crib,  to  count  'pairs,' 
'pairs  royal,'  'double  pairs  royal,'  and  for  'the 
knave,'  as  well  as  to  count  sequences — three  or 
more  cards  following  in  successive  numbers — and 
flushes,  when  all  the  cards  in  crib  are  of  the  same 
suit.  Consult:  Cady,  Cribiage  (New  York, 
1897)  :  'Aquarius,'  Piquet  and  Cribhage  (Lon- 
don,   1883). 

CRIBBING,  or  CRIB-BITING.  A  bad  habit 
met  with  especially  in  the  lighter  breeds  of 
horses,  and  those"  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  stable.  The  act  consists 
in  the  animal  seizing  with  his  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  or  any  other  sucli  object,  and  taking  in  at 
the  same  time  a  deep  inspiration,  technically 
called  wind-sucking.  Cribbing  springs  often  from 
idle  play ;  may  be  first  indulged  in  during  groom- 
ing, especially  if  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
the  stall,  and  the  animal  be  needlessly  teased  or 
tickled;  is  occasionally  learned,  apparently,  by 
imitation  from  a  neighbor;  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  frequently  a  symptom  of  some  form  of 
indigestion.  Its  indulgence  may  be  suspected 
where  the  anterior  edge  of  the  front  teeth  is 
worn  off,  and  will  soon  be  proved  by  turning  the 
animal  loose  where  he  can  find  suitable  objects 
to  lay  hold  of.  It  usually  interferes  with  thriv- 
ing and  condition,  and  leads  to  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion. It  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use 
of  a  muzzle  or  throat-strap;  but  in  those  newly 
acquired  eases  resulting  from  gastric  derange- 
ment, means  must  further  be  taken  to  remove 
the  acidity  or  other  disorder. 

CRICHTOW,  kri'ton,  James  (1560-e.85), 
called  The  Admirable  Criciiton.  A  Scotchman 
famotis  for  his  versatility  and  his  universal  ac- 
complishments. He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crich- 
ton.    of    Elioek,    Dumfriesshire,    who    was    joint 


Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  from  1562  to  1573,  and 
from  1573  to  1581.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
claimed  descent  from  the  old  Scottish  kings.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  University.  Be- 
fore he  reached  his  twentieth  year  he  had,  it  seems, 
"run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences," 
mastered  ten  dilferent  languages,  and  perfected 
himself  in  every  knightly  accomplishment.  In 
Paris,  Rome,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Mantua,  he 
achieved  the  most  extraordinarj'  victories  in  dis- 
putation on  all  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
and  excited  universal  amazement  and  applause. 
The  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  also  nuide  him  a  great  favorite;  while, 
as  if  to  leave  no  excellence  unattained,  he  van- 
quished a  famous  sw'ordsman  in  a  duel  at  Jlan- 
tua  (1582).  The  Duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son,  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga,  a 
dissolute  and  profligate  youth.  One  night,  be- 
tween 1585  and  1591,  during  a  carnival,  Crichton 
was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Slantua  by 
six  masked  men.  He  pushed  them  so  hard 
that  their  leader  pulled  oil'  his  mask,  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  Vincenzo.  With  an  excess 
of  loyalty,  Crichton  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  the  young  prince's  pardon,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  him  with  his  sword,  which 
the  heartless  youth  plunged  into  the  body  of  his 
tutor.  What  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
eulogies  of  his  biographers  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  he  is  known  to  have  associated 
himself  with  the  Venetian  publisher  Aldus 
ilanutius,  who  is  the  authority  for  many  other- 
wise unauthentic.ated  biographical  details.  W. 
H.  Ainsworth  wrote  a  romance  founded  on  the 
story  of  Crichton  in  1837.  Consult  Tytler,  The 
Life  of  James  Crichton  (London,  1819;  revised 
ed.  1823). 

CRICKET  (OF.  crequet,  Fr.  criquet ;,  ulti- 
mately imitative  in  origin).  Any  of  the  salta- 
torial  insects  of  the  orthopterous  family  Gryl- 
lidiP,  distinguished  from  the  Loeustidae  by  the 
cylindrical  spear-shaped  ovipositor  of  the  female. 
The  family  contains  three  very  distinct  groups: 

(1)  Mole-crickets  (q.v. ),  with  fore  legs  devel- 
open    for   burrowing:     (2)     tree-crickets    (q.v.)  ; 

(3)  true  crickets,  including  the  common  field 
and  house  crickets.  Most  of  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  black  or  of  some  dull  color,  and 
are  mainly  noctvirnal.  They  are  herbivorous, 
and  the  American  black  field-crickets  are  most 
abundant  in  neglected  fields,  or  where  layers  of 
old  straw,  etc.,  give  them  warmth  and  hiding. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  sit  there  dur- 
ing the  day,  chirping,  as  if  with  contented  enjoy- 
ment, and  going  abroad  at  night ;  but  any  dis- 
turbance near  them  will  produce  instant  quiet. 
Their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  loose  soil,  chiefly  in 
the  autumn,  and  hatch  in  the  spring,  few  adults 
surviving  the  winters  of  cold  climates.  The  com- 
monest species  in  the  northeastern  L^nited  States 

idii/Uns  iirfjiectus)  occasionally  comes  into 
houses;  but  the  house-cricket  proper  is  a  Euro- 
pean one  {Gri/llus  domcsticus)  which  habitually 
domesticates  itself,  and  is  especially  fond  of  the 
crevices  about  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  where 
its  merry  chirping  has  woven  itself  into  the 
romance  and  poetry  of  all  Western  nations,  as  a 
sotind  suggestive  of  domestic  cheer.  This  species 
is  now  acclimatized  in  Canada  and  some  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  The  wingless  crickets  are 
represented   in   the   United   States  by  a   species 
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{Ceuthophilus  maculatus)   common  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  chirping  of  these  insects,  which  begins  in 
niiilsummer,  is  produced  by  rubbing  a  tile-like 
ridge  of  one  wing  over  a  scraping  surface  of  the 
other.    Only  the  males  have  these  organs,  and  it 


Indies,  it  has  become  popular  with  the  natives. 
In  America,  it  is  played  in  certain  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Canada.  Tlie  rules  which  govern  tlie  game  all 
over  the  world  are  those  made  liy  the  .Marylebono 
Cricket  Club  of  London,  and  from  time  to  time 


REPRESENTATIVE  CRICKETS.  ' 

1.  Common  black  criclceb  (Grrllua  neglectus).  2.  A  wingless  cricket  (,Cei\tbopbi!us  muculatvs).  3.  A  tree-criclcet, 
the  email  green  or' snowy  •  cricket  ((Eciinthus  nirem).  lemale.  i.  Same;  male.  5.  A  mole  cricket  {Gryllotalpa 
borealis). 


is  generally  agreed  that  the  sounds  serve  either 
to  call  or  excite  the  mute  females.  A  certain 
Sicilian  species  is  said  to  make  a  noise  audible 
a  mile  away.  The  apparatus  and  the  musical 
characteristics  of  the  sound  have  been  exhaustive- 
ly studied  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  who  says  that  the 
notes  of  the  black  field-cricket  are  pitched  at  E 
natural,  two  octaves  above  middle  C.  The  songs 
of  other  sorts  of  crickets  vary  from  this,  each 
in  its  own  way.  To  this  same  group  belong 
some  curious  forms  of  the  tropics  in  which  "the 
front  of  the  head  is  produced  into  a  leaf-like 
projection."  Another  group  are  of  very  diminu- 
tive size,  and  resemble  minute  roaches ;  one  genus 
(Myrmecophila)  dwells  altogether  in  the  nests 
of  ants,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  our 
representative  being  Myrmecophila  pergandi. 
Other  species  are  among  the  insects  inhabiting 
caves.  Consult:  Howard  and  Marlatt,  "Principal 
Household  Insects  of  the  United  States,"  in 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Divi- 
sion of  Entomolnfi;/,  Bulletin  4,  new  series 
(Washington,  1896)".  See  Ca\'E  Animals  and 
Stmriosis,  and  compare  Locust  ;  Katydid  ; 
Mole-Cricket;  and  Tree-Cricket. 

CRICKET  (probably  from  OF.  criquet,  stick 
used  as  a  marker  in  the  game  of  bowls).  The 
national  game  of  England  is  played  wherever 
Englishmen  have  colonized,  and  in  many  of 
Great  Britain's  possessions,  notably  in  the  West 


are  regulated  at  meetings  of  this  club.  This  has 
always  been  the  custom  since  the  club  was 
founded,  about  the  year  1744.  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  home  of  cricket  in  America,  has 
more  clubs  than  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  and  the  four  larger  clubs,  Ger- 
mantown,  Belmont,  Merion,  and  Philadelphia, 
compete  annually  for  the  Halifax  Cup.  Two 
other  cups  are  also  competed  for  by  some  fifteen 
minor  clubs  and  second  elevens  from  the  princi- 
pal'clubs.  Cricket  in  Philadelphia  is  controlled 
by  the  Associated  Cricket  Clubs  of  Philadelphia, 
in  an  organization  composed  of  three  delegates 
from  each  of  the  four  large  clubs.  Tliis  organi- 
zation publislies  a  periodica!,  the  American  Crick- 
eter, founded  in  1877.  The  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Cricket  League  regulates  the  matches  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  also  a  New  York  Cricket  Association, 
M'hich  has  assumed  more  importance  of  late 
years.  The  other  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  the  California  Cricket  Association, 
the  Northwestern  Cricket  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Cricket  Association.  International  matches  are 
played  annually  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  on  three  occasions  teams  from 
Philadelphia  have  visited  England,  while  in  1000 
a  team  was  sent  from  Haverford  College  to  play 
a  series  of  matches  against  English  colleges  and 
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schools.  Almost  aiinuall_v,  in  recent  years, 
either  an  English,  Australian,  or  Irish  eleven 
has  visited  Pliiladelpliia,  Xew  York,  and  Toronto. 
Tlie  Intercollegiate  Cricket  League  is  composed 
of  teams  ri^presenting  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard,  and  liaverford. 

The  game  is  played  between  two  teams  of 
oleven  men  each,  on  a  level  grass-field,  but  the 
exigencies  of  climate  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Slope  of  California  sometimes  necessitate  a 
cement-based,  matted  stretch.  In  the  centre  of 
the  field  a  wicket  is  pitched;  i.e.  three  stumps 
of  wood  about  1%  inches  in  diameter  and  27 
inches  liigh  are  placed  in  a  line  so  tluit  with 
the  space  between  them  they  cover  eight  inches; 
on  the  top  of  these  are  two  light  wooden  bails. 
Twenty-two  yards  in  a  direct  line  from  and 
opposite  these,  three  similar  bail-topped  stumps 
are  erected.  A  line  from  each  wicket  or  set  of 
stumps  is  dravTi  in  white  chalk,  extending  right 
and  left  from  them  about  three  feet.  This  is 
the  bowling-crease,  beyond  which  the  bowler  must 
not  pass  wiien  delivering  the  ball.  In  front  of 
the  stumps,  four  feet  from  them,  and  parallel 
with  them,  anotlier  white  line  is  drawn,  called 
tlie  popping-crease,  within  which  is  the  batsman's 
domain.  The  bat  used  mvist  not  be  longer  than 
38  inches  or  wider  than  i^^  inches.  The  ball  is 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  Aveiglis  'about  5^/^ 
oimces.  An  umpire  is  appointed  by  each  team, 
and,  before  starting  a  match,  they  settle  what 
shall  be  considered  boundaries  and  other  condi- 
tions of  play.  Then  the  captains  toss  for  the 
right  to  select  which  team  shall  go  to  the  bat 
first.  Tlie  team  which  so  elects  sends  two  men 
in.  one  to  each  wicket;  the  other  team  sends  a 
bowler  to  one  end  and  disperses  the  other  ten 
men  about  the  field  in  such  positions  as  the  cap- 
tain's knowledge  of  the  kind  of  bowler,  and 
the  kind  of  batter,  indicates  to  him  as  likely  to 
be  most  efficacious.  The  \impire  then  calls  'play,' 
and  the  bowler  bowls,  not  throws,  the  ball  from 
the  end  opposite  the  batter.  If  it  is  a  ball  which 
the  batsman  can  reach,  he  either  blocks  it  or 
hits  it  to  some  part  of  the  field;  if  he  thinks  he 
can  run  to  the  opposite  wicket  and  the  other 
batsman  change  places  with  him  before  the  ball 
is  returned  and  either  wicket  thrown  down  with 
it,  he  runs;  and  a  'run'  is  scored  each  time  the 
batsmen  cross  each  other.  The  bowler  bowls 
four,  five,  or  six  balls  ( four  in  a  three  days' 
match)  from  one  end;  and  then  the  ball  is 
handed  over  to  a  second  bowler,  who  bowls  an 
equal  number  of  balls  from  the  opposite  end. 
The  batsman  may  be  put  out  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  if  he  fails  to  defend  his  wicket 
and  the  bowled  ball  knocks  off  the  bails 
('bowled')  ;  a  fielder  catches  a  batted  ball  before 
it  touches  the  ground  ('caught')  ;  should  the  bats- 
man fail  to  have  his  bat  or  any  part  of  his  person 
within  the  popping-crease  before  his  wicket  is 
thrown  down  with  the  ball  ('run  out')  ;  if  he 
steps  out  of  his  ground  to  Jilay  a  ball,  misses  it, 
and  the  wicket-keeper  throws  his  wicket  down 
with  it  before  he  can  step  back  ('stumped')  ;  if 
when  a  straight  ball  has  been  bowled  to  him, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire  would  have 
hit  his  wicket  had  he  not  prevented  it  by  inter- 
posing any  pai-t  of  his  body  except  his  hand  ('leg 
before  wicket')  :  if  in  playing  at  the  ball  he 
knocks  down  his  o^vn  wicket  ('hit  wicket')  :  or  if 
he  willfully  obstructs  the  fielders.  \ATien  a  bats- 
man is  put  out  another  takes  his  place,  and  the 


game  proceeds  until  the  tenth  man  is  out.  Then, 
there  being  no  more  batsmen  to  come,  the  eleventh 
man's  innings  comes  to  an  end,  he  being  'not  out.' 
The  total  number  of  runs  made  off  the  bats,  with 
a  few  penalties  added  wliich  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detail  here,  make  up  that  side's  score.  Then 
the  other  side  goes  in  to  l)at.  Each  eleven  has 
normally  two  innings  taken  alternately,  the 
total  score  of  each  side  determining  the  result  of 
the  match. 

The  bibliography  of  cricket  is  extensive.  Lilly- 
white,  Crichelers'  Annual,  and  Wisden,  Cricket 
Almanack,  are  the  standard  authorities  on  the 
rules  for  the  current  years.  For  general  his- 
tory and  annals,  consult:  Steel  and  Lvttelton, 
Cricket  (London,  ISSfl)  :  Lvttelton,  '  Cn'c/.-ei 
(London.  1890)  ;  Murdoch,  Cricket  (London, 
1893)  ;  Lyttclton.  Outdoor  Games:  Cricket  and 
Golf  (London,  1901);  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  The 
Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket  (Edinburgh,  1897)  ; 
Read,  Annals  of  Cricket   (London,   1897). 

CRICKET-FROG.  A  small  frog  {Aeris  gryl- 
las;  nortlicrn  specimens  are  variety  crepitans) 
abundant  throughout  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  plains,  and  noted  for 
its  rattling  cricket-like  cries  in  spring.  (See 
Colored  Plate  with  ToAU.)  It  is  about  an  inch 
long,  brownish,  with  a  blackish  triangular  patch 
(apex  backward)  between  the  eyes,  the  borders 
of  wliicli  are  liglit-colored.  continued  as  a  dor- 
sal band  to  the  rear  end  of  tlie  body;  throat 
in  spring  yellow,  and  legs  barred;  but  all  these 
colors  change  with  surroundings,  as  the  species 
possesses  tiie  power  of  metachrosis  in  a  high  de- 
gree. "The  note  of  this  species,"  says  Cope, 
''may  be  exactly  imitated  by  striking  two  marbles 
together,  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster,  for 
a  succession  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  beats. 
The  noise  cannot  be  heard  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. ...  It  keeps  on  the  high  gi-ass  in 
and  around  inarshy  places,  seldom  if  ever  as- 
cending trees  or  bushes.  When  pursued  it  leaps 
witli  prodigious  agility  and  hides  under  water." 
Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  April,  in  little  masses 
attached  to  the  blades  of  coarse  grass.  A  short 
time  afterwards  all  the  great  numbers  which 
make  the  marshes  so  noisy  in  April  and  ilay  die 
off,  so  that  until  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young 
'peepers'  develop  late  in  August,  the  species  is 
practically  extinct.  Consult  -\bbott,  "Notes  on 
the  Habits  of  the  Savannah  Cricket-Frog,"  in 
American  'NatxiraVist   (Philadelphia,  1882). 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  The.  A 
Christmas  tale  by  Charles  Dickens  (1845),  in 
which  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  and  a  tea-kettle 
play  an   important  part. 

CRIEFF,  kref.  A  police  burgh  and  health  re- 
sort in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Earn,  17 
miles  west  of  Perth  (Map:  Scotland.  E  3) .  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians, near  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands.  Its 
healthful  climate  makes  it  a  summer  resort  of 
invalids,  for  whom  there  is  provided  a  high-class 
hydropathic  establishment.  There  are  numerous 
handsome  country  seats  in  the  vicinity.  The 
greatest  Scotch  cattle  market  was  held  here  till 
1770,  when  it  was  removed  to  Falkirk.  Popu- 
lation,  in   1901,   5208. 

CRILLON,  kre'yoN',  Lotns  des  Balbes  de 
Berton  de  (1541-1G15).  A  celebrated  French 
general,  surnanied  'L'homme  sans  peur,'  and  'Le 
Brave.'     He  was  born  at  ilurs,  in  Provence,  and 
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was  trained  for  war  under  Francois  de  Lorraine, 
Duke  of  Guise,  then  the  model  of  military  chiv- 
alry. In  1558  he  f;avc  proof  of  his  valor  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  soou  afterwards  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Guines.  In  the  relijiious  wars  he  fought 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  hattles  of  Dreux,  Jarnao,  and  Moncon- 
tonr.  He  was  likewise  present  at  the  battle  of 
hepanto,  in  1571,  and,  though  wounded,  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the 
Pope  and  the  French  King.  He  ilisajiproved 
strongly  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  ISartliolomew, 
but  in  1573  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  He  accompanied  Henry  of  Anjou  to  Po- 
land, and  after  the  latter's  accession  as  Henry 
J] I.  continued  faithful  to  his  sovereign  iu  his 
struggle  with  the  Catholic  League.  Henry  IV. 
found  in  him  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  and 
called  liim  'Le  Brave  des  Braves.'  After  the 
peace  with  Savoy,  Crillon  retired  to  Avignon, 
and.  after  the  fashion  of  a  true  Catholic  warrior, 
ended  his  days  '"in  the  exercise  of  piety  and 
penance," 

CRIM.  CON.  An  abbreviation  for  Ckiminal 
CoxvEESATlox,  which  is  the  technical  term  for 
adultery  with  another  man's  wife.  It  is  no  de- 
fense to  an  action  by  the  husband,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  wife  freely  assented  to  the 
defendant's  request,  for  the  husband  does  not 
sue  for  a  wrong  done  to  her,  but  to  himself.  The 
gist  of  the  action  is  the  shame  which  has  been 
inflicted  upon  him,  and  the  hazard,  to  which  he 
is  subject,  of  maintaining  spurious  issue.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  distinct  from  the  wrong  of 
enticing  the  wife  away  from  the  husband,  al- 
though, like  seduction  (q.v. ),  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  injury  to  the  husband.  He  may 
condone  the  wife's  olfense,  and  thus  lose  his  right 
to  secure  a  divorce,  without  affecting  his  right 
to  damages  against  the  paramour.  It  has  been 
judicially  declared  that  the  law  will  not  hold  a 
party  remediless  for  an  injury  of  this  kind  be- 
cause, through  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
the  influence  of  family  interest,  or  even  in  the 
want  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  true  manly 
spirit,  he  forgives  an  erring  wife,  and  trusts 
in  her  reformation  and  promise  of  futui'e  good 
conduct  and  virtue.  He  may  forgive  the  wife 
without  forgiving  the  author  of  tlie  defilement, 
and  of  his  loss,  wrong,  and  injury.  See  Adux- 
TERT,  and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. 

CRIME  (OF.,  Fr.  crime,  It.  crimine,  from 
Lat.  crimen,  accusation,  from  cernere,  Gk. 
Kpiveiv,  krincin,  to  decide) .  Crime  has  been 
defined  as  "disobedience  to  a  eonmiand  or  pro- 
hibition made  with  reference  to  a  matter  affect- 
ing public  peace,  order,  or  good  goverinnent  to 
which  a  sanction  is  attached  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  which  the  act  or  omis- 
sion may  have  caused  to  an  individual." 

The  same  act,  e.g.  assault  and  battery,  may 
subject  the  actor  to  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
State,  and  to  a  civil  action  in  tort  by  the  in- 
jured individual.  Such  an  act  is  at  once  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace  and  an  invasion  of  the 
injured  person's  rights.  In  England  and  in 
each  of  our  States  certain  offenses  are  crimes 
at  common  law.  while  others  are  made  so  by 
statute.  CriminnI  offenses  against  the  Ignited 
States,  however,  are  nil  nf  statutory  origin.  The 
common-law    classification    of    crimes    was    into 


treason  (q.v.),  felony  (q.v.),  and  misdemeanor 
(q.v.)  ;  treason  being  separated  from  other  higli 
crimes  because  of  its  cliaracter,  its  mode  ol  trial, 
and  its  punishment,  and  the  cliief  distinction 
between  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor  being  that 
the  former  occasioned  the  forfeiture  of  landa 
and  goods,  while  the  latter  did  not. 

Ckijiixal  I.\tent.  In  order  that  an  act  shall 
amount  to  a  crime,  it  must  be  conniiitted  with  a 
criminal  intent.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  take  the 
life  of  a  human  being  if  this  is  done  pursuant 
to  a  legal  connuand,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sheriff 
inflicting  capital  punishment  ui)on  a  duly  con- 
victed and  sentenced  criminal ;  nor  if  it  is  the 
result  of  accident.  In  neitlier  case  does  the  per- 
son causing  the  other's  death  intend  to  commit 
a  criminal  act.  But  criminal  intent  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  actual  intent  to  become 
a  criminal.  A  general  criminal  intent  exists 
when  the  actor  has  an  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  act  which  the  law  pro- 
nounces criminal,  and  voluntarily  assents  to  its 
commission.  In  most  crimes,  no  other  intent  is 
required.  At  times,  however,  the  law  requires 
a  specific  intent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transfer 
of  one's  property  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  sending  poison  to  another  with 
intent  to  injure  him.  Here,  something  more 
than  kno^^■ingly  and  voluntarily  disposing  of 
the  property,  or  sending  the  poison,  is  necessary 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  viz.  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  sending  with  the  specific  intent  to 
defraud  or  to  injure.  Insanity  (q.v.)  relieves 
its  victim  from  criminal  liability  when  it  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  inten- 
tion. 'S'oluntary  drunkenness,  even  when  causing 
temporary  insanity,  does  not  so  relieve  its  vic- 
tim, although  it.  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
crimes  requiring  a  specific  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  actor,  in  determining  wliether  he  did  the 
particular  act  with  the  specific  intent.  Infancy 
also  relieves  from  criminal  liability  when  the  in- 
fant is  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  intent. 
(See  Age.)  Analogous  to  insanity  and  infancy, 
as  an  excuse  for  an  act  otherwise  criminal,  is 
coercion  or  duress  (q.v.)  when  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  destroy  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  act.  See  Accessory;  Principal;  Punish- 
ment; also  Criminal  Laav;  Criminology,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.  A  novel  by 
Dostoyevsky,  publislied  in  180G.  It  is  a  study 
of  the' gradually  weakening  intellect  and  final  in- 
sanity of  a  yoimg  Ilu'ssian  artisan  whom  want 
has  led  to  commit  mtirder. 

CRIME'A  (Euss.  Krim,  Krym,  Lat.  Chersone- 
si:s  Taiirir(i).  A  peninsula  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia, forming  part  of  the  Government  of  Taurida, 
and  comprising  the  districts  of  Perekop.  Enpa- 
toria,  Simferopol,  Yalta,  and  Feodosia  (Map: 
Russia,  D  5).  It  is  united  to  the  mainland  by 
tne  very  narrow  isthmus  of  Perekop.  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  separated 
from  the  peninsula  of  Taman.  on  the  east,  by  the 
narrow  Kertch  Strait.  The  Crimea  is  thus  al- 
most stirrounded  by  water — on  three  sides  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  on  the  lourth  by  the  Sea  of  Azov: 
while  a  trench  70  feet  wide  and  "25  feet  across  the 
isthmus  of  Perekop  cuts  it  off  from  the  main- 
land. The  Crimea  is  quadrilateral  in  shape:  but 
a  long,  narrow  peninsula  juts  out  on  the  east 
which  increases  the  extreme  length  of  the  terri- 
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tory  from  east  to  west  to  nearly  200  miles,  the 
breadth  being  110  miles.  The  area  is  about  9800 
snuaro  niiks.  Tlie  coast  is  very  uiucli  broken 
ami  indented,  particularly  on  the  side  bordering 
on  tlie  Sea  of  Azov.  The  northern  portion  is  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  Russian  steppes, 
and  is  of  argillaceous  formation.  Along  the 
side  facing  tlie  southeast  there  is  a  highland 
region,  tlie  Yaila  Mountains,  forming  the 
waterslied.  These  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of 
over  5000  feet,  their  most  interesting  peak  being 
tne  Teliatir  Dagh  (Tent  Mountain),  the  Mons 
Trapezus  of  the  ancients.  The  streams  rise  in 
tlie  soutlieast  coast  highlands,  and  while  a  few 
very  sliort  ones  tlow  toward  the  east  and  south- 
east, most  of  tlie  drainage  goes  into  the  Bay  of 
Kalaniita,  the  Gulf  of  Perekop,  and  tlie  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Sea  of  Azov 
almost  cut  off  from  it  by  the  tongue-like  peninsula 
of  Arabat.  The  northwest  section  of  the  Crimea 
has  but  little  iluvial  drainage.  The  southern 
district  of  the  peninsula  rises  with  steep  slopes 
from  the  sea,  while  spurs  and  secondary  chains 
extend  northward.  These  are  richly  wooded,  but 
the  beautiful  intermediate  valleys  gradually  sink 
into  the  uniform  and  desolate  steppe  which 
forms  the  northern  and  much  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula.  The  southern  district  of  the  Crimea 
is  well  cultivated,  and  is  adorned  by  many 
country-seats  of  the  nobles,  with  parks  and 
gardens  surpassed  by  none  in  Europe.  The 
famous  Imperial  couiitiy-seat  of  Livadia  is  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Tatar  villages,  mosques,  and  Greek  convents  are 
to  be  seen  in  most  picturesque  situations  among 
the  woods  and  rocks,  with  many  ruins  of  ancient 
fortresses. 

The  southeast  highland  region  produces  a  rich 
and  varied  flora.  On  the  northern  slojies  and 
valleys  grow  hardy  fruit  and  various  forest 
trees;  in  the  central  mountain  region  are  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other  deciduous  trees  of 
central  Eurojie;  while  on  the  higher  southern 
slope  the  pine  occurs,  and  at  lower  altitudes  the 
vegetation  is  Mediterranean  in  character  and 
the  vine  and  the  olive  flourish.  Grain  of  vari- 
ous kinds  is  produced  abundantly,  and  silk,  wax, 
and  honey.  Some  small  rodents,  hares,  and 
foxes  are  the  chief  mammals ;  reptiles  and  in- 
sects are  not  numerous.  ^lueli  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in  which 
no  small  jiart  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  con- 
sists. The  northern  part  of  the  Crimea  is  in 
every  way  a  contrast  to  the  southern.  Apart 
from  the  general  sterility  of  the  region,  the  air 
is  contaminated  by  exhalations  from  marshes, 
and  from  the  Sivash.  The  climate  of  the  Crimea 
varies  considei-ably  for  such  a  slight  extent  in 
latitude.  The  northern  part  has  cold  winters  and 
hot  summers,  while  in  the  southern  part  the  win- 
ters are  warm  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  tem- 
pered by  proximity  to  the  sea. 

The  chief  industry  of  tlie  Crimea  is  agriculture. 
The  raising  of  cereals  is  carried  on  mostly  by 
the  Russians  and  the  colonists,  chiefly  Germans, 
while  the  Tatars  and  Greeks  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  gardening.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  prevalence  of  large  holdings,  agri- 
culture in  the  Crimea  is  based  on  modern  lines. 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  probably 
more  prevalent  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
tlie  Empire.  The  chief  cereals  raised  are  wheat, 
rve,  barlev,  oats,  and  corn.    The  Crimea  is  one  of 


the  principal  tobacco-produeing  regions  of  Rus- 
sia, the  product  being  noted  for  its  high  qualities. 
The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  extensively  developed, 
the  annual  exports  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000. 
Vine-gro«ing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
of  tlie  region,  and  the  native  vines  are  widely 
exjiortcd.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  (which 
includes  camels)  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
bee-keeping  and  the  raising  of  silk-worms  are 
among  the  industries.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  insignificant.  Large  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes,  which 
are  very  numerous.  The  population,  583,- 
893  in  1897,  is  remarkably  heterogeneous.  In 
the  country  districts  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Tatars;  Iieight,  1.044  meters;  cephalic  inde.x, 
80.  They  are  muscular  and  noted  as  porters. 
Cleanliness  and  morality  are  proverbial  among 
them.  Among  tlie  other  non-Russian  inhabi- 
tants are  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Germans.  An 
interesting  element  in  the  population  are  tlie 
Ivaraite  Jews.  The  two  principal  cities  of  the 
Crimea  are  Sebastopol,  a  great  fortress  and  naval 
station,  and  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Taurida.  An  interesting  town  is 
r>akhtchisarai,  celebrated  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Tatar  Khans. 

Hlstory.  To  the  ancients  Crimea  was  1-aiown 
as  Chersonesiis  Taiirica,  from  the  Tauri,  a  moun- 
tain tribe  of  the  south,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  remnants  of  a  Cimmerian  people 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Greeks  of 
Miletus  founded  flourishing  colonies  at  Nym- 
pha?uni,  Theodosia,  and  PantieapiEum  (the  pres- 
ent Kertch).  About  B.C.  500  these  cities,  to- 
gether with  several  other  towiis,  united  to  form 
the  Kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  existed  till  the 
fifth  century  a,d,,  and  embraced,  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  extent,  the  entire  peninsula  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Chersonesus 
stood  in  close  commercial  and  social  relations 
with  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  especially  with 
the  Athenians,  who  exported  from  the  country 
great  quantities  of  grain  and  hides,  as  well  as 
many  slaves.  Tn  the  first  centuiy  n.c.  Parisades, 
the  ruler  of  Bosporus,  hard  pres.sed  by  the  Scyth- 
ians, acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus,  and  when  the  latter's  son,  Phar- 
naces,  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Romans,  he  established  himself  in 
the  Chersonesus.  Under  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Romans,  and  later  of  the  Byzantines, 
the  Kingdom  of  Bospoms  prospered,  till  about 
the  beginning  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  it  fell  before  the  Huns.  The  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  southern  coastland,  which 
was  held  by  the  Byzantines,  was  henceforth  dev- 
astated by  a  succession  of  barbarian  invasions. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centur3'  the 
Khazars,  a  fierce  tribe  from  the  region  of  the 
Volga,  took  possession  of  the  peninsula  and  es- 
tablished a  powerful  kingdom  there,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  fact  that  the  ruler,  the  entire 
nobility,  and  large  numbers  of  the  people  became 
zealous  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Mongols,  and  it  constituted  till  about  1430 
a  part  of  the  Khanate  of  Kiptchak  (q.v.).  At 
the  same  time  the  Genoese  fouuucd  a  number  of 
trading  colonies  on  the  southern  coast,  which 
was  known  as  Gothia.  Among  these  were  Cafia 
( Kaifa ) ,  on  the  site  of  Panticapteum,  which  be- 
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came  a  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  After  forming  a  part  of  the 
independent  Khanate  of  Krim  for  about  forty- 
iive  years,  the  Crimea  was  conquered  in  1475  by 
the  Turks,  and  was  ruKxl  by  a  klian  inulcr  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  In  1571  tlio  Khan 
raided  Moscow  and  sacked  the  town.  Russian 
aggressions  on  the  Crimea  began  in  1735,  and  in 
the  following  year  an  army  imder  General  Miin- 
nicb  laid  the  country  waste.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji,  in  1774,  the  Porte  was 
forced  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  IChan, 
In  1783  the  country  was  incorporated  with  Rus- 
sia. In  lS54-5(i  tile  Crimea  was  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Russian  armies  and  the 
allied  forces  of  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey.  (See  Crimean  Wab.)  Consult:  Telfer, 
The  Crimea  and  Transcaucasia  (London,  1872)  ; 
Wood,  The  Crimea  in  ISoJi  and  JS9.'i  (London, 
1895)  ;  Beaulieu.  The  Empire  of  Tsars  and  the 
liussians  (Xew  York,  1893). 

CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
war  of  1854-50  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Turkey  with  her  allies,  France,  England,  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  other.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
tlie  struggle  l)etwcen  Russia  and  Turkey, 
which  broke  out  in  1853,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  which  was  the  assertion  by  Russia 
of  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  France  over 
the  guardianship  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
Tlie  real  ground,  however,  for  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  France  and  Great  Britain  was  resist- 
ance to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, Nicholas  I.  The  latter  believed  that  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  position 
to  interfere,  and  saw  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  Russian  advance  which  had  Constan- 
tinople for  its  objective.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1853  he  submitted  to  the  Porte,  through 
Prince  JlenshikolT.  an  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  Christians  and  other  matters.  England 
and  France  prepared  to  sustain  the  Sultan 
against  Russia,  and  stationed  their  fleets  in 
Besika  Bay.  In  July  the  Russian  forces  ad- 
vanced into  the  Danubian  principalities.  The 
Vienna  Note,  prepared  by  Austria  and  signed  by 
the  neutral  Powers  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was 
so  modified  by  Turkey  as  to  be  unacceptable  to 
Russia,  and  on  October  4,  IS53,  Turkey  declared 
war.  The  English  and  French  fleets  thereupon 
passed  through  the  Dardanelles.  Though  the 
Turks  were  at  first  victorious  upon  land,  the 
Russian  admiral,  Nakhimoft",  won  an  important 
naval  victory  at  Sinope,  November  30;  on  March 
12,  1854,  France  and  Great  Britain  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  two  weeks  later 
they  declared  war  against  Russia.  Prussia  stood 
firmly  neutral.  Austria,  though  desirous  of 
checking  the  Russian  advance  across  the  Dan- 
ube, dared  not  become  involved  in  a  war  on  the 
east,  leaving  its  western  frontiers  open  to  pos- 
sible attack  by  Prussia  and  other  States  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  contented  itself, 
therefore,  with  mobilizing  an  army  on  the  south- 
em  frontier.  The  allied  Western  Powers  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  Sultan  by  a  naval  expedition 
against  Kronstadt.  in  the  Baltic,  and  by  a  com- 
bined attack  with  land  forces  in  the  south.  The 
Baltic  expedition  proved  a  complete  failure, 
achieving  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund  on  August  10, 


Early  in  the  summer  20,000  English  troops, 
under  Lord  Raglan,  and  50,000  French  soldiers, 
under  3\larshal  Saint-.\rnaud.  assembled  at 
Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Against  the  advice  of 
the  Turks,  who  wished  to  drive  Russia  out  of  the 
Caucasus,  Saint-Arnaud  and  Raglan  decided  upon 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  Russia's  stronghold  and 
de])ot  in  the  Crimea.  The  war  was  thus  narrowed 
down  to  a  limited  sphere,  and  wa.s  fought  in  a 
long  siege  and  a  series  of  stubborn  engagements. 
The  fir.st  of  these  occurred  at  the  river  Alma, 
on  September  20,  1854,  six  days  after  the 
landing  of  the  Allies.  Saint  -  Arnaud  died  on 
Septeml>er  2!),  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Canrobert.  At  the  beginning  of  October  the  Allies 
began  the  regular  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  defense 
of  which  was  directed  by  Todleben.  On  October 
25th  the  Russians  attacked  the  British  at  Bala- 
klava  (q.v. ).  The  engagement  was  marked  by  bad 
generalsiii))  on  the  British  side,  and  by  the  gal- 
lant but  ill-advised  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
The  Russians  followed  this  up  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  at  Inkcrmann  on  November  5.  The  se- 
vere winter  caused  the  suspension  of  active 
operations,  and  the  English  and  Turks  endured 
terrible  hardships  because  of  the  inadecpiate  com- 
missary arrangements.  During  the  winter  an  in- 
ternational conference  attempted  to  adjust  mat- 
ters, but  without  avail.  Austria  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France  and  Great  Britain;  but  as 
Prussia  could  not  be  drawn  into  action  unfavor- 
able to  Russia,  Austria  refrained  from  entering 
into  hostilities.  Sardinia,  on  the  other  hand, 
joined  the  Allies  in  January,  1855,  and  sent 
10,000  men  of  her  new  army,  under  General  La 
Marmora,  to  the  Crimea,  (See  Cavour  and 
Italy.)  The  Russians  resumed  activities  in 
Febniary,  assailing  the  Turkish  positions  at 
Eupatoria,  but  without  result.  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  in  March,  1855,  Prince  Michael 
Gortchakoff  succeeded  Prince  Menshikoff  in  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces. 

Operations  were  renewed  with  great  vigor  in 
the  spring,  the  Allies  having  174,000  men  in 
the  field  and  the  Russians  about  150,000,  Gen- 
eial  Pelissier  succeeded  Canrobert  in  command  in 
May,  and  General  vSimpson  succeeded  Lord  Rag- 
lan, upon  the  latter's  death  in  June.  A  Russian 
army,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Sebastopol.  was 
defeated  at  the  Tchernaya  on  August  10.  From 
the  19th  of  August  to  the  8th  of  September  a  ter- 
rible bombardment  of  the  besieged  city  was  kept 
up,  and  was  followed  on  the  latter  day  by  a  gen- 
eral assault,  in  which  the  French  took  the 
Malakoft'  Tower  and  the  British  took  the  Little 
Redan.  Gortchakolf  now  blew  up  the  south- 
ern fortifications  and  evacuated  the  city,  retir- 
ing into  the  hills.  General  Muravieff  cap- 
tured Kars,  in  Armenia,  on  November  28.  All 
the  parties  were  ready  for  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Paris,  where  a  congress  of  the  Powers 
had  been  in  session,  on  March  30,  1856.  The 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Powers,  which  also  renounced  all  right  of 
intervention  in  Ottoman  aflfairs;  reforms  were 
promised  by  the  Sultan :  Russia  renounced  her 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
and  ceded  a  strip  of  Bessarabia  to  ^Moldavia; 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  decl.ared  free 
to  all  nations  under  the  supervision  of  .a  com- 
mission of  members  from  the  bordering  States; 
the  Black   Sea  was  neutralized.     The   Congress 
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united  in  the  Dwhiratiuu  of  Paris  (q.v.),  wliicli 
laid  down  certain  principles  of  international 
law.  Consult:  llanilcy.  Tlie  War  in  the  Crimea 
[  London.  1891 ) .  the  best  short  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish. The  standard  work  is  Kinglake,  The  Invasion 
of  the  Crimen  {'.)  vols.,  London,  18G3-8T)  ;  also 
llnssell.  The  War  in  the  Crimea,  lS3Ji-56  (Lon- 
don, 185.5-56)  ;  Marx,  The  Eastern  Question, 
18o3-56.  trans,  by  E.  M.  and  E.  Aveling  (Lon- 
don, 18M7)  ;  Lodomir.  La  r/uerre  de  1853-56 
(Paris,  1857);  Lysons,  TJie  Crimean.  War  from 
First  to  Last  (London,  1895)  ;  "Russian  Side 
of  the  Crimean  War,"  National  Review  (Novem- 
ber, 18114)  :  Kovalevski,  Ber  Kricri  Riisslands 
mit  dcr  Tiirkei  in  den  Jahren  ISoS-o.'i  (Leipzig, 
1869). 

CRIME  DE  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD, 
krem  de  sel'ves'tr'  bo'niir',  Le.  A  graceful  ro- 
mance by  Anatole  France  (1881).  The  hero, 
JI.  Bonnard,  is  an  old  member  of  the  Institute, 
whose  'crime'  consists  in  releasing  a  yoimg  girl 
from  a  boarding-school  in  which  she  was  un- 
happy, and  bringing  about  a  happy  marriage 
for  her. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  phrase  signifying  the 
body  of  legal  rules  which  define  criminal  ofl'enses, 
prescribe  their  punishment,  and  provide  for  the 
apprehension  and  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
crime.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  codify 
this  branch  of  the  law.  In  Xew  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  substantive  ]iart  of  criminal  law — 
that  is,  the  part  whicli  defines  criminal  offenses 
and  their  penalties — is  embodied  in  a  Penal  Code, 
while  the  adjective  part,  or  the  part  regulating 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  offenders,  constitutes  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various  State  con- 
stitutions contain  important  provisions  relating 
to  criminal  procedure.  See  especially  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  similar  clauses  in  the  State 
constitutions,  securing  a  jurj'  trial,  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury,  and  other  rights  to  persons 
charged  with  crime. 

The  more  important  criminal  offenses  are 
dealt  with  under  their  respective  titles. 

BiiiLiOGK.iPHY.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Lairs  of  England;  Bishop,  New  Criminal 
Law  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Robinson,  Elements  of 
American  ■Jnrisprudciice  (Boston,  1900);  also 
the  Encyclopcedia  of  the  Laws  of  England  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  ;  Archbold,  Pleading,  Evidence,  and 
Practice  in  Criminal  Cases  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1900)  ;  Harris.  Principles  of  Criminal  Law  (8th 
ed.,  London,  1809)  ;  Pollock  and  Maitl.and,  His- 
tory of  English  Late  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1899)  ; 
Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land (London,  188.3)  ;  id..  General  Tirio  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  (New  Yoi'k,  1890)  ; 
Phillips,  Comparative  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
(Calcutta,  1889).  See  Law,  Cbiminai..  Consult 
also  the  authorities  referred  to  under  other  sub- 
ordinate or  related  titles,  such  as  In.sanity; 
.TtlRISPRUDEXCE;     CRIMINOLOGY;     PENOLOGY;     etc. 

See  Accessory;  Indictment;  Pleading;  Prin- 
cipal; Procedure;  Punlshment. 

CRIM'INOL'OGY  (from  Lat.  crimen,  crime 
+  Gk.  koyla,  login,  account,  from  Myeiv,  legein, 
to  say).  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crime.  As  a  separate  study  it  is 
of  comparatively,  recent  growth,  and  the  credit 
for  its  foundation  as  an  independent  branch  of 


knowledge  is  usually  given  to  Cesare  Lombroso 
('[.v.),  an  Italian  professor  in  tlie  University 
of  Turin,  who  in  1876  published  a  remarkable 
book  entitled  L'uotno  dclinqucnte  (Criminal 
Man).  Since  its  appearance,  quite  a  number  of 
eminent  scientist.s — physicians,  jurists,  econo- 
mists, and  sociologists — have  taken  up  the  study 
of  crime  and  criminals.  There  is,  however,  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  funda- 
mental causes  or  factors  of  crime  that  criminolo- 
gists are  divided  into  several  groups.  These 
groups  may  be  classified  under  two  large  divi- 
sions, their  difference  turning  upon  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  individual  causes  of  crime,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  upon  its  social  causes,  on  the  other 
hand.  The  criminal,  one  party  asserts,  is  born, 
not  made ;  he  is  a  criminal  by  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  of  education  or  environment  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  law-breaking 
career.  The  opposing  party  maintains  that 
social  organization,  education,  environment — 
causes  lying  outside  the  individual — really  deter- 
mine whetlicr  or  not  he  will  become  a  criminal. 
As  a  rule,  those  who  adlicrc  to  the  former  point 
of  view  conceive  the  study  of  crime  as  a  part 
of  anthropologj',  a  part  of  the  study  of  man; 
while  those  who  believe  that  social  conditions 
furnish  the  causes  and  explanation  of  crime  con- 
sider this  study  a  part  of  sociolog;*'.  Thus  the 
two  terms  usually  applied  to  criminologTi^,  'crimi- 
nal anthropology'  and  'criminal  sociology,'  each 
indicate  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  tendencies  characterized  above. 

The  subject  of  criminology  is  a  complicated 
and  dillicult  one.  It  is  only  within  the  present 
generation  that  the  possibility  has  arisen  of  con- 
ducting the  study  of  criminal  problems  on  any- 
thing approaching  an  exact  and  scientific  basis. 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  criminal 
statistics  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  Avhether 
crime  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  what  trans- 
formation it  was  passing  through  in  consequence 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  changes  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  all  highly  organized 
societies,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  punishment 
on  the  criminal  population.  Statistics,  moreover, 
even  when  carefully  collected,  often  mislead. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  has  in- 
creased in  Belgium  from  22,359  in  1870  to  40,372 
in  1890;  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
crime  has  increased,  for  the  total  population  may 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
offenses,  and  in  such  an  event  criminality  has 
really  diminished.  The  larger  number  of  con- 
victions in  1890  may.  perhaps,  be  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  punishable  offenses 
because  of  the  enactment  of  severer  laws ;  certain 
acts  legally  permissible  in  1870  may  have  be- 
come misdemeanors  in  1890.  Another  possible 
explanation  of  a  merely  apparent  increase  in 
criminality  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  police  have  become  more  efficient  or  more 
vigilant,  and  that  therefore  many  offenders  who 
escaped  in  1870  are  now  brought  befoi-e  the  courts 
and  condemned.  These  three  possible  explana- 
tions are  suflHeient  to  show  how  careful  we  must 
be  in  the  employment  of  criminal  statistics. 
Particularly  when  we  go  beyond  the  statistics  of 
a  single  nation  and  attempt  to  compare  two  or 
more  nations  with  a  view  to  their  relative 
criminality,  we  must  be  even  more  cautious.  In 
no  two  countries  is  the  criminal  law  the  same. 
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ami  an  act  which  is  perfoctly  harmless  wlicu 
eoinmittod  in  one  eountry  is  eonsideretl  in  an- 
other as  a  c-ontraventiun  of  the  law.  Each  emm- 
try  has  also  a  nonieiielaUue  of  erinie  anil  nielhoils 
of  criniinal  procedure  peeuliar  to  itself.  In  each 
country  the  police  arc  organized  on  a  dill'erent 
principle  and  act  on  a  dilTerent  code  of  rules. 
Great  dill'ercnces  of  opinion  exist  also  among 
dill'erent  nations  as  to  the  gravity  of  certain  of- 
fenses. Whenever  it  sliall  ho  possihle  to  collect 
criminal  statistics  in  (he  several  nations  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  system,  then  criminology 
will  liave  the  necessary  inductive  basis  for  fruit- 
ful com])arisons  between  nations. 

The  narrow  legal  definition  of  crime  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  scarcely  of  any  value  for  phil- 
osophical purposes;  and  a  scientific  definition 
which  shall  include  all  acts  which  at  any  time 
have  been  called  crimes,  but  include  none  other 
— which  shall,  moreover,  specify  their  common 
characteristics  —  remains  yet  to  be  found.  It 
seems  highly  ])robalde  that  the  study  of  primi- 
tive religious  ideas  and  primitive  social  organiza- 
tion will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
problem  of  discovering  the  essential  nature  of 
crime.  It  should  be  noted,  meanwhile^  that 
originally  the  question  whether  a  certain  act  vrns 
criminal  or  not,  and  if  criminal,  how  the  per- 
petrator should  be  punished,  was  answered  by 
the  oll'endcd  party — individual,  family,  or  clan — 
and  not  by  the  political  organization  of  the  whole 
people  (the  State).  That  the  State  should  de- 
termine these  matters  and  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  judge  and  to  punish  is  a  result  of  quite 
recent  evolution.  Even  to-day,  the  State  is  far 
from  being  the  only  coercive  institution ;  duels, 
and,  in  a  measure,  lynching,  are  survivals  of 
the  previous  status. 

The  question  Avhether  crime  is  increasing  has 
been  very  widely  discussed,  pro  and  eon;  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  opinion  among  experts  that 
it  is  increasing.  Certainly  criminal  statistics 
ever>T\-here  seem  to  bear  out  this  view,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  England ;  and  even  there, 
ilr.  W.  D.  Morrison  maintains,  in  his  book  on 
Crime  and  Its  Causes,  the  total  volume  of  crime 
is  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  eleventh 
census  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the 
criminal  class  in  our  country  has  increased  from 
I  iu  3500  of  the  population  'in  1850  to  1  in  780.5 
in  1S90.  or  44p  per  cent.,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation has  increased  but  170  per  cent,  in  the 
same  period. 

Causes  of  Chime.  The  factors  responsible  for 
crime  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
great  categories — cosmic,  social,  and  individual. 
The  cosmic  factors  of  crime  are  climate  and  the 
variations  of  tempei'ature;  the  social  factors  are 
the  political,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  in 
the  midst  of  which  man  lives  as  a  member  of 
society;  the  individual  factors  are  those  at- 
tributes inherent  in  the  individual,  such  as 
descent,  sex,  age,  bodily  and  mental  character- 
istics. It  is  often  extremely  dillievilt  to  disen- 
tansrle  these  factors;  many  of  them,  indeed,  are 
indirectly  at  work  where  they  appear  to  be 
absent.  Heredity,  for  example,  seems  to  belong 
clearly  to  the  individual  factors;  but  if  we  trace 
an  inherited  characteristic  back  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  it  may  finally  be  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  environment 
or  education.    It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  a 


m.m's   education   sliould   begin   with   his   grand- 
I'atlier. 

Cusiiic  Eactoks.  How  profoundly  the  phys- 
ical structure,  and  likewise  the  mental  life  "of 
man,  is  ad'eeled  by  his  natural  surroundings,  by 
climate,  seasons,  soil,  the  conliguralion  of  tli'e 
earth's  surface  and  the  nature  of  its  products, 
is  illustrated  by  the  low  type  of  life  exhibited  by 
the  ])rimitive  inhabitants  (jf  inhospitable,  barren 
countries.  Concerning  the  inlluence  of  climate 
on  crime,  statisticians  have  concluded  that 
crimes  against  the  person,  as  assault  and  homi- 
cide, are  relatively  more  numerous  iu  warm 
climates,  while  crimes  against  property  are  more 
frequent  iu  colder  regions.  The  statistics  of 
homicide  in  Europe  show  that  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, Italy  and  Spain,  head  the  list  in  the  pro- 
portion of  murders  to  the  po|)ulation,  while 
England,  Scotland,  and  Holland  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  list.  Prof.  Enrico  Ferri,  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  French  judicial  statis- 
tics for  a  scries  of  years,  concludes  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  crimes  against  the  person  is  reached  in 
the  hot  months,  while  crimes  against  property 
come  to  a  climax  in  the  winter,  ('rimes  against 
the  person  are  unduly  high  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  United  States;  but  here  we  have  to 
consider  not  merely  climate,  but  also  race  con- 
flicts, pioneer  conditions,  and  uncertain  legal 
control. 

Soci.tL  FACTOR.S.  Concerning  the  social  factors 
of  crime,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  action  of 
society  upon  the  individual  is  so  complex  that 
it  will  here  be  impossible  to  discuss,  even  briefly, 
all  these  factors. 

Considering,  first,  the  conjugal  condition  of 
criminals,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  higher  ratio 
of  criminality  among  the  unmarriecl  and  di- 
vorced than  among  the  married.  .\  partial  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  may  lie  in  the  circumstance 
that  married  men  and  women,  being  subject  to 
the  restraining  influences  of  home  life,  are  nmch 
less  apt  to  yield  to  those  anti-social  tendencies 
which  manifest  themselves  in  crime. 

Considering,  secondly,  occupation,  prison 
statistics  .show  that  the  higher  the  character  of 
a  man's  daily  pursuits  the  greater  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  his  falling  into  crime.  An  examination 
into  the  previous  occupations  of  criminals  shows 
that  a  very  large  percentage  were  engaged  in  mi- 
skilled  labor.  According  to  the  census  of  1S'.)0, 
of  52,804  convicts,  31,426  were  ignorant  of  any 
kind  of  trade.  The  economically  low  position  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  exposes  him  to  frequent 
unemployment  and  want,  and  hence  to  the 
dcs])eration  which  often  leads  to  crime.  French 
official  statistics  sununarizing  the  results  of  over 
fifty  years  indicate  the  following  number  of  in- 
dictments for  evciy  100.000  mcuibers  of  cacli 
class:  Agriculture.  8:  liberal  professions  and 
proprietors.  9;  industry,  14;  commerce,  18; 
domestic  service.  29;  vagabonds  and  without 
trade  or  regular  occupation.  405. 

Thirdly,  and  closely  related  to  occupation,  is 
the  inlluence  of  rural  or  city  life  on  crime.  In 
his  Prisoners  and  Paupers  (New  York,  1803), 
Mr.  H.  M.  Boies  declares  that  our  cities  furnish 
90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals.  City  life,  with 
its  crowded  slums  and  tenement^,  he  considers 
one  great  cause  of  crime.  Cities  are  hotbeds  of 
lawlessness  as  compared  with  niral  nci;;hbor- 
hoods.  The  city  is  the  refuge  and  hiding-place 
of    questionable    characters;     it    intensifies    the 
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struggle  for  existence,  and  by  the  sharp  contrast 
it  oilers  between  rich  and  poor,  between  luxury 
und  penury,  excites  envy  and  class  hatred.  Ao 
cording  to  Levasseur,  urban  j)opulation  in  France 
has  a  criminality  double  that  of  the  rural  ])opu- 
lation;  while  according  to  Mr.  \V.  D.  Morrison, 
London,  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the 
indictable  crimes. 

A  fourth  point  of  great  importance  is  the  in- 
fluence of  poverty.  If  poverty  in  itself  were  a 
decisive  factor,  we  would  expect  poor  countries 
to  produce  the  most  criminals ;  but  poor  countries 
like  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Hungary  show  a  smaller 
ratio  of  theft  in  the  population  than  rich  Eng- 
land. It  is  rather  where  great  poverty  exists 
side  by  side  with  great  wealth  that  temptation 
is  greatest  and  crime  most  frequent,  especially 
crimes  against  property.  Swift  and  unexpected 
industrial  and  commercial  changes  and  hard 
times  put  character  to  unusual  strains  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  law-breakers.  Inventions 
and  progress  in  industrial  processes  often  make 
it  more  difScult  for  men  to  support  existence  in 
their  accustomed  ways.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  the  keen  struggle  for  existence 
imposed  upon  the  poor  classes  disorganizes  the 
family  and  destroys  many  of  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  home  life.  It  may  reasonably  be 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  excessive 
wealth,  with  the  idleness  that  it  frequently  be- 
gets in  the  possessor,  is  quite  as  apt  as  destitu- 
tion to  lead  to  viciousness  and  crime.  A  wealthy 
criminal  has,  of  course,  more  numerous  and  effi- 
cient means  for  escaping  detection  and  punish- 
ment than  a  poor  ofl'ender.  Humanitarian  novel- 
ists have  accustomed  the  general  public  to  the 
belief  that  hunger  and  pressing  want  frequently 
lead  to  theft.  This  belief  does  not  by  any  means 
coincide  with  such  facts  as  we  possess;  French 
criminal  statistics  indicate,  for  example,  that 
thefts  of  food — bread,  flour,  meat,  etc. — consti- 
tute only  5V2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  com- 
mitted during  the  period  from  1830  to  ISGO. 

Among  the  other  factors  of  crime  which  may 
properly  be  classed  as  'social*  are :  the  influence 
of  social  theories  which  tend  to  engender  con- 
tempt for  human  life  and  the  institution  of 
private  property:  the  absence  of  a  widespread, 
deep-seated  religious  spirit  which  restrains  men 
from  yielding  to  evil  impulses;  the  corruption 
of  partisan  politics  which  permits  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  become  the  official 
guardians  of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity; 
JjTiching  and  public  exhibitions  of  cruelty  which 
debase  human  character ;  detailed  accounts  of 
crimes  in  the  daily  press;  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation and  suggestion  by  which  gangs  of  shift- 
less men  or  boys  form  centres  of  criminal  life 
under  the  leadership  of  unscrupulous  chiefs; 
social  disturbances  like  war,  crises,  revolutions, 
and  expositions,  which  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
social  progress  and  relax  the  social  bond. 

lNDivTDr.\i.  Factors.  Finally  the  individual 
factors  of  crime  should  be  briefly  considered.  They 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  a  score  of  scien- 
tists, beginning  with  Lombroso,  the  founder  of 
criminology,  who  w,as  disposed  at  first  to  over- 
look all  but  the  individual  factors.  Sex. — In  all 
civilized  nations  women  are  less  addicted  to 
crime  than  men,  and  girls  less  than  boys.  Among 
most  European  peoples  between  five  and  six 
males  are  tried  for  offenses  against  the  law  to 


every  one  female.  Women  are  less  inclined  to 
acts  of  violence  than  men  on  account  of  their 
pliysical  weakness,  but  when  wcnnen  do  become 
criminals  their  crimes  are  frequently  character- 
ized by  a  cruelty  and  relentlessness  not  found  in 
male  oll'enders.  The  crimes  of  women  are  mostly 
infanticide,  abortion,  poisoning,  domestic  theft. 
They  are  addicted  equally  with  men  to  the  per- 
petration of  parricide,  and  more  frequently  con- 
victed than  men  of  parricide.  Women  are  also 
more  hardened  criminals  than  men,  probably 
because  a  woman  may  regain  her  rank  in  so- 
ciety only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Age. — In 
proportion  to  the  population  crime  is,  as  we 
should  expect,  at  its  lowest  level  from  infancy 
till  the  age  of  sixteen.  From  that  age  it  goes 
on  steadily  increasing  in  volume  till  it  reaches 
a  maximum  between  thirty  and  forty.  Females 
do  not  enter  upon  a  criminal  career  so  early  as 
males,  and  the  criminal  age  is  earlier  in  coming 
to  a  close  for  W"omen  than  in  the  case  of  men. 
Education. — The  question  whether  education  re- 
duces or  increases  criminality  is  far  from  being 
conclusively  answered.  Those  States  which  have 
the  best  systems  of  education  have  also  the  most 
criminals  in  their  jails  and  prisons.  But  as  a 
rule  the  proportion  of  our  prison  population  un- 
able to  read  or  write  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  the  free  population.  M.  Henri  Joly,  an  emi- 
nent French  criminologist,  maintains  that  most 
frequentl}-  passions  and  vices  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  instruction  are  the  veritable  mo- 
tives of  crime.  It  seems  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  the  lack  of  instruction  in  manual 
and  trade  processes  and  the  absence  of  personal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  influences  accounts  for  much 
of  the  tendency  to  crime.  Drunkenness. — All 
authorities  agi'ee  that  intemperance  is  a  serious 
cause  of  crime.  It  weakens  the  will,  leads  to 
evil  associations,  dulls  the  conscience.  Statis- 
tical information  concerning  this  point  is  usually 
non-official  and  of  little  scientific  value.  Eered- 
iti/. — Individual  degeneracy,  which  Dr.  Ferri  has 
shown  to  be  closely  connected  with  crime,  is 
frequently  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion.  The  diagrammatic  history  of  eight  families 
given  by  Dr.  Strahan  in  his  book  on  Marriage 
Olid  Disease  illustrates  the  degenerate  tendencies 
transmitted  from  father  to  children  throughout 
several  generations.  Similarly.  Dugdale.  in  his 
book  on  the  Jukes,  has  traced  the  posterity  of  a 
criminal  and  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
his  descendants  possessed  vicious  or  criminal  in- 
stincts. 

Lombroso  and  his  disciples  attribute  crimi- 
nality to  anatomical,  physiological,  and  psychi- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  individual,  and  have  in- 
augurated the  study  of  the  criminal  as  a  being 
separate  and  difTerent  from  normal  man  and 
woman.  The  biological  peculiarities  of  the 
criminal  are  so  marked  that  Lombroso  speaks  of 
a  'criminal  type,'  and  enumerates  the  character- 
istics which  constitute  this  type:  height  and 
weight  above  the  average ;  as^^nmetry  of  the 
skull,  brain,  and  face:  brain  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  normal;  light  hair;  scant  beard;  re- 
treating forehead:  projecting  eyebrows  and  ears; 
long  arms:  insensibility  to  physical  pain; 
pointed  skulls:  heavy  lower  jaws;  defective 
lungs;  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  sexual  organs,  etc.  Criminal  anthropolo- 
gists, however,  are  far  from  agreeing  upon  these 
anomalies,  and  often  reach  conclusions  divergent 
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from  and  sometimes  contradictory  to  those  of 
Lombroso.  The  French  sociologist  Tarde  has 
very  aptly  sugj-osled  tliat  jjerhajjs  tlie  eliaracter- 
istics  of  tile  criminal  are  ratlier  the  consequence 
of  his  career  than  tlie  cause;  tluit  just  as  clergy- 
men, military-  men,  and  other  distinct  social  pro- 
fessions acquire  distinctive  traits,  so  criminals 
come  to  adopt  certain  methods  of  life  and 
thought  which  stigmatize  them.  Consult:  Mor- 
rison, Crime  and  Us  Causes  (London,  1891); 
Rylands,  Crime:  Us  Causes  and  Ilemedy  (Lon- 
don, 1899)  ;  MacDonald,  Criminoloiiy  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  Kurclla,  yaturf/eschiclitc  des  Verbreehers 
(Stuttgart.  1893)  :  .Joly,  Le  crime,  Etude  soeiale 
(Paris,  1894)  :  Marsh,  Crime  and  the  Criminal 
(London,  1899)  ;  DrUhms,  The  Criminal,  his  Per- 
sonnel and  Environment  (New  York,  1900),  with 
a  list  of  works  on  Crimin8log;\';  Forel  and  Ma- 
hain.  Crime  et  anojnalies  mentalcs  eonstitution- 
elles  (Geneva,  1902)  ;  and  Hall,  Crime  in  its  Re- 
lation to  fiocial  I'rogress  (Xcw  York,  1902). 
See  Lombroso;   Penology;   Pkisoxs;   Reform.\- 

TORIES. 

CRIMMITSCHATJ,  krim'mit-shou.  A  to\vii 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Pleisse,  about 
39  miles  south  of  Leipzig  (Map:  Germany,  E  3). 
It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  with  exten- 
sive cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  machine  works. 
Population,  in  1890,  19,972;  in  1900,  22,840. 

CRIIiIP  (from  Dutch  krimpen,  OHG.  ehrimp- 
fan,  krimfan,  to  bend  together,  from  ehrampfa, 
Ger.  krampe,  Engl,  cramp).  The  name  given  to 
an  agent  for  supplying  ships  with  seamen.  They 
are  usually  in  league  with  the  most  disreputable 
class  of  lodging-house  and  saloon  keepers  and 
with  prostitutes  in  the  endeavor  to  fleece  the 
sailors  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  latter  can 
then  be  forced  aboard  ship.  There  are  numerous 
laws  for  the  protection  of  seamen  against  the 
extortion  of  crimps  and  their  dealings  with 
masters  of  vessels  who  need  crews,  but  these  laws 
are  unable  to  reach  a  very  large  i)roportion  of 
eases;  and  some  of  the  laws,  while  not  greatly 
injuring  the  crimp,  seriously  aflfect  the  interests 
of  a  sailor  who  is  not  in  need  of  legal  pro- 
tection, and  those  of  the  honest  lodging-house 
keeper. 

CRIMSON.     See  Red. 

CRINED,  krind  (from  archaie  Engl,  crine, 
from  Fr.  crin,  Lat.  crinis,  hair).  A  term  in 
heraldry.  ^Vhen  the  hair  of  a  man  or  an  animal 
diifers  in  tincture  froin  the  rest  of  the  charge, 
the  object  is  said  to  be  crined  of  such  a  metal 
or  color. 

CRINGLE,  krlij'g'l.  Tom.  The  hero  of  Mi- 
chael Scott's  sea  tale  Totn  Cringle's  Log   (q.v.). 

CRINGLES  (Oer.  Kringel.  IcpI.  kringla.  cir- 
clet, dim.  of  kringr,  pulley,  kring,  round).  Short 
pieces  of  rope,  with  each  end  spliced  into  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a  sail,  commonly  confining  an  iron  or 
brass  ring  or  thimble.  Smaller  ropes  are  passed 
through  them  to  aid  in  managing  the  sails.  See 
Knotting  and  Splicing. 

CRINOI'DEA  (N^eo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kpivoetd^i;  krinoeidrs,  like  a  lily,  from  Kplvdv, 
krinon,  lily  -f  eMof,  eidos,  form).  A  class  of 
pelmatozoan  echinodorms  related  to  the  Cystoidea 
and  characterized  by  the  regular  pentaineral 
arrangement  of  the  polygonal  plates  of  the 
body-wall,  that  form  a  usually  stalked  calyx, 
and  by  the   presence   of   five   generally   well-de- 


veloped flexible  arms.  The  graceful  flower-like 
appearance  of  the  stalked  crinoids  has  given 
tliem  the  names  of  "sea-lilies'  for  the  living 
species,  and  'stone-lilies'  for  the  fossil  varieties. 
The  group  is  of  great  interest  both  to  the 
zoologist  and  paleontologist,  but  the  complex 
modifications  of  the  plates  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
usually  imperfect  conditions  of  preservation, 
make  their  stud\'  a  matter  of  consideral)le  diffi- 
culty. At  the  present  time  the  group  is  on  the 
decline,  and  most  of  the  modern 
species,  tho.sc  free-swimming  kinds 
like  Antedon  and  Actinomctra,  are 
regressive  descendants  from  cailier 
stalked  forms.  Although  about 
300  living  species  of  crinoids  are 
loiown,  the  developmental  stages  of 
only  one  genus,  Antedon,  a  stem- 
less  form,  have  been  worked  out, 
and  the  habits  of  the  living  stalked 
crinoids  are  little  known. 

Stri-cti-ke  and  Development. 
The  crinoid  animal  consists  es- 
sentially     of      two      parts,      the 


EXISTIXa    CBIKOmS. 

Represpntative  epeci'^a  from  the  Atlantic:  }.  Actinometra 
pulcbella;  2.  Rbizocrinus  Lofotensis.     (Alt^r  A.  Agasslz.) 

head,  or  calyx,  and  tlie  stem  or  column.  The 
caljTC  bears  five  or  ten  generally  forked  pinnu- 
lated  arras  attached  to  its  sides,  has  upon  its 
upper  ventral  surface  a  central  mouth  and  an 
eccentric  or  lateral  anal  ojiening,  and  is  itself 
supported  by  the  column  attached  to  its  lower 
or  dorsal  surface.  The  caly.x  is  a  spherical  or 
cup-shaped  box  made  up  of  polygonal  stony 
plates  that  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular 
horizontal  series,  and  in  vertical  series  according 
to  the  plan  of  pentamerous  bilateral  svmmetry 
so  prominent  in  the  higher  Pelmatozoa.  The 
calj'x  contains  the  body-cavity,  in  which  are  the 
vital  organs  consisting  of  the  simply  coiled  ali- 
mentaiy  canal,  and  the  central  portions  of  the 
nervous,  generative,  and  w'ater-vascular  systems. 
Prolongations  <5f  these  latter  systems  extend 
into  the  arms.  These  are  outgrowths  of  certain 
vertical  rows  of  the  calyx  plates,  termed  the 
'radials,'  and  are  capable  of  free  movement.  In 
many  of  the  earlier,  more  primitive  crinoids, 
like  Pisocrimis,  the  arms  arc  simple;  in  the  more 
specialized  forms,  Pentacrinus,  they  arc  quite 
complex  and  fork  frequently.  In  all  crinoids 
the  arms  bear  pinnules  and  are  provided  with 
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cilia.  Tlie  feathery  brandies  of  the  arms  screen 
food  from  the  water,  while  the  ciliated  grooves 
traiis])ort  the  food  to  the  mouth  through  the 
food-grooves,  which  are  continued  over  the  ven- 
tral surface  from  the  bases  of  the  arms  to  the 
muuth-openin';. 

Tlie  ventral  surface  of  the  calyx  in  modern 
genera  is  usually  covered  by  a  tough  skin,  but 
in  the  Paleozoic  forms  it  was  often  covered  by  a 
superficial  'vault'  or  "tegmen'  of  calcareoiis 
plates.  Tlie  mouth  is  then  underneath  the 
tegmen  or  ventral  covering  and  communicates 
with  the  food-grooves  of  the  arms  through  closed 
stony  tubes.  In  the.se  genera  the  plates  of  the 
vault  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  ele- 
vated 'proboscis'  (Batocrinus),  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  anal  opening,  which  is  thus  placed 
above  the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  crinoid  stem  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  consists 
of  calcareous  plates  loosely  joined  together  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility.  In- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  stem  is  accomiilished 
by  the  growth  of  new  columnar  plates  between 
the  base  of  the  ealyx  and  the  top  of  the  column. 
In  form  the  columnar  plates  are  discoid,  and  of 
circular  or  pentagonal  outline,  and  all  are  pierced 
by  a  central  cavity  through  which  passes  the 
neuro-vascular  canal  of  the  column.  jNIost 
crinoid  stems  are  furnisiied  at  their  lower  ends 
with  root-like  branches  that  serve  to  anchor 
tlie  animal  in  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms;  others, 
Apiocrinus,  have  a  disk-like  expansion  that  is 
cemented  to  rocky  surfaces.  Several  genera, 
especially  in  later  geologic  and  modern  times, 
have  columns  supplied  Avith  lateral  branches, 
called  'cirri,'  which  ai'e  similar  in  construction 
to  the  stem  itself.  The  pentacrinids  have  the 
longest  stems  known,  some  of  the  fossil  forms 
from  the  Upper  I>ias  rocks  of  Wurttemberg  hav- 
ing been  found  with  stems  ranging  from  15  feet 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  50  feet.  Some 
forms  of  erinoids,  such  as  Agassizocrinus  of  the 
Carboniferous,  Uintacrinus  of  the  Cretaceous,  and 
Antedon  of  recent  seas,  have  no  stem  and  are 
free-swimming  animals,  using  their  arms  for 
locomotive  purposes.  Uintacrinus  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  for  with  a  body  only  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  it  has  delicate  feathery 
tentiieles  nearly  six  feet  long,  that  served  both  as 
swimming-organs  and  as  food-screens.  Living 
Antedon,  without  a  stem,  has  a  whorl  of  cirri  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  by  means  of  these  it 
anchors  itself  to  the  bottom.  In  other  stemmed 
forms,  as  Woodocrinus  from  the  Carboniferous, 
the  base  of  the  stem  appears  never  to  have  been 
attached,  as  it  ends  in  a  simple  point. 

The  development  of  Crinoidea  is  known  for 
only  one  genus,  Antedon,  the  feather-star,  and 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  as  it  presents  a  case  of  re- 
gressive development.  Antedon  appears  from  the 
egg  as  an  elliptical  free-swimming  larva  that  is 
crossed  by  fimr  transverse  ridges,  has  a  posterior 
bundle  of  bristles  and  a  lateral  mouth,  and  that 
resembles  in  many  respects  an  annelid  larva. 
This  larva  increases  in  size,  and  inside  of  it 
develops  an  animal  with  the  form  of  a  cystoid, 
with  a  head  of  loosely  Jointed  perforated  plates, 
a  column,  and  a  basal  columnar  plate.  For  a 
time  this  stalked  larva  is  attached,  and  it  re- 
sembles a  primitive  crinoid.  but  soon  the  stem 
is  absorbed   and   the   animal   assumes  the   form 


of  the  adult  free-swimming  Antedon.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  host 
of  fossil  erinoids. 

Habits  akd  DisTBinrTiON.  The  modern  Coma- 
tulida;,  like  Antedon,  Actinometra,  etc.,  have  a 
very  wide  distribution,  and  are  usuall\-  found  in 
waters  less  than  150  fathoms  in  depth,  although 
one  species  of  the  Antedon  has  been  dredged  from 
the  great  depth  of  '2000  fathoms.  The  habits  of 
Antedon  are  best  known.  It  is  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal and  Verrill  has  obtained  10,000  individuals 
in  a  single  trawd  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  lives 
mostly  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  water,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  curls  up 
its  arms  and  sinks.  When  clinging  by  its  cirri  to 
a  coral  or  rocky  point  and  disturbed,  it  releases 
itself  immediately  and  swims  away  by  gi'aeeful 
movements  of  the  arms,  or  crawls  on  its  arms 
like  a  spider  over  the  bottom.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  stun  it ;  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
soon  dies.  When  these  animals  find  themselves  in 
uncomfortable  surroundings,  as  when  taken  in 
the  dredge  and  placed  in  aquaria,  they  drop  off 
their  arms,  which  break  at  specially  fused  joints, 
called  'syzygies,'  but  the  arms  are  restored 
through  regeneration  if  the  crinoid  survives.  The 
stalked  erinoids  are  also  gregarious  animals,  but 
lliey  are  more  restricted  in  their  distribution,  and 
inhabit  deeper  waters.  The  majority  of  fossil 
stalked  erinoids  are  found  in  rocks  that  were  un- 
doubtedly comparatively  shallow-water  deposits, 
and  because  the  calcareous  plates  of  the  calyx, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  of  the  stem,  fall 
readily  apart  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  per- 
fect specimens  are  quite  rare  finds.  The  food 
of  erinoids  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  of 
minute  crustaceans,  diatoms,  spores  of  alg:e,  fora- 
minifera,  and  radiolarians. 

Fossil  Crinoids.  About  175  genera  and  2000 
species  of  fossil  erinoids  are  known.  They  appear 
first  as  very  simple  forms  in  Ordovician  rocks, 
and  they  increase  rajiidly,  becoming  important 
elements  of  the  faunas  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  periods.  In  some  regions  they 
were  exceedingly  abundant,  for  their  fossil  re- 
mains form  great  beds  of  limestone  known  as 
'crinoidal'  or  'enerinal  limestone,'  which  are  found 
in  formations  of  various  ages.  In  the  Silurian 
system  alone,  about  400  s])eeies.  distributed 
among  70  genera,  have  been  obtained  from  mostly 
three  localities:  the  island  of  Gotland,  the  Weii- 
loek  of  England,  and  the  Niagara  gi'oup  of  North 
America.  Some  of  the  more  cliaraeteristio  genera 
are  Pisocrinus,  Crotalocrinus,  Calceoerinus,  Calli- 


ESPLANATION   OF   PLATE. 

1.  Anencrinite  (EncrinuK),  fossil  in  the  Trias.  2.  Larva 
of  a  feather-star  (see  Fi^s.  10  and  7).  3.  Batocrintis  p.rri- 
formis,  fossil  in  the  Subcarboniferoiis  of  Iowa.  4.  Piso- 
criBU8  iJnffellifer,  fossil  in  the  Silurian  of  Gotland  ;  a,  pos- 
terior view,  of  a  perfect  calyx  ;  6.  calyx  seen  from  one  side, 
5.  Type  of  calyx  with  a  coriaceous  skin  in  which  calcareons 
plates  are  imbedded.  6.  A  free-swimming  crinoid  (Sao 
comya  pectinata)^  fossil  inthe  Upper  .Jurassic  lithographic 
slates  o\  Bavaria.  7.  Diagram  of  arrangement  of  prin- 
cipal pieces  in  the  calyx  of  a  crinoid:  b,  basals;  ih,  infra- 
bawnls;  r  radials;  cd,  centrodorsal  (compare  Fig.  2  where 
the  letters  are  the  same,  plus  o,  orals).  8,  Woodocrinus 
macrodnctylus  from  the  Carboniferous  of  York.shire,  Eng, 
9,  .\procrinus,  A.  longitudinal  section  through  the  upper- 
most stem-joints  of  Apocrinvs  PSrkiBSoni  (Oolitic^,  show- 
ing empty  spaces  between  them  :  B.  restoration  of  the 
base  of  another  species  (ApocriDus  Royssinniis.  Upper 
.TuraV  in,  A  feather-star  (Antedon  rosacea)  now  living  on 
European  coasts ;  Fig.  2  is  the  larva  of  this,  showing  de- 
veloping plates  (see  Fig.  7)  of  the  cal.vx.  See  article 
FEATHER-STAn.  11.  An  existing  deep-sea  ' stone-lily '  (ilfe- 
tacrinus  interruptus). 
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crinus,  and  Eucalyptocrinus.  In  the  Devonian 
system  some  localities  have  yielded  good  material. 
The  Lower  Carlioiiiferons  rocks  of  the  ii])])cr 
^Mississippi  Valley  are  tlic  most  renowned  sources 
of  fossil  crinoids.  The  shaly  limestone  beds  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  have 
furnished  hosts  of  finely  jirescrvcd  sjiecimens, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  geological  collections  all 
over  the  world.  The  Slesozoic  rocks  of  Eurojjp, 
especially  tlie  Liassic  and  Jurassic,  have  fur- 
nished some  fine  examples  of  Encrinus,  Apio- 
crimis.  and  the  pentacrinids,  but  the  rocks  of  this 
era  in  America  hold  only  rare  occurrences  of 
members  of  this  class.  The  only  find  of  note — and 
that  was  one  of  great  importance — was  that  of 
L'intacrinus  in  the  Cretaceous  chalk  of  western 
Kansas.  The  Tertiary  rocks  seem  to  be  poor  in 
fossil  remains  of  this  group. 

BiBLiotiKAPHT.  General  descriptions  of  the 
class,  and  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  animals,  can 
be  found  in:  Agassiz.  Three  Ci-uises  of  the  Blake, 
vol.  ii.  (Bostonand  Xew  York,  18SS)  :  Walther, 
Einlcitung  in  die  Geologie  als  historische  Wissen- 
fchaft  (.fena,  1893-94)  ;  Neumayr,  Die  Sliimtne 
lies  Thierreiehes.  vol.  i.  (Vienna  and  Prague, 
1880)  ;  Parker  and  Haswell,  Textbook  of  Zoolopn, 
vol.  i.  (London  and  Xew  York,  1897)  :  Carpenter, 
"Report  on  the  Crinoidea,"  in  Chiilleiifier  Keporls. 
Zoolocjy,  vol.  xi.,  Xo.  20,  and  vol.  xxvi.,  Xo.  60 

(London.  18S4-SS).  For  description  of  the  fossil 
forms,  consult:  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Texthook  of 
Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (London  and  New  Y'ork, 
1900)  ;  Bather,  "The  Crinoidea,"  in  Lankester's 
Ti-eafise  on  Zoology,  part  ii.  (London,  1900)  ; 
Wachsmutli  and  Springer,  "Revision  of  the  Pateo- 
crinoidea,"  I'roceccHnf/s  of  the  Aeademy  of  yatu- 
ral  Seienccs  at  Philadelphia,  for  1879, 'l881,  1885, 
and  1880 ;  "North  American  Crinoidea  Camerata," 
Alemoiis  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard  Collcqc,  vols.  xx.  and  xxi.  (Boston, 
1897)  ;  Bather,  "the  Crinoidea  of  Gotland,"  iCons- 
liga  Svenska  Vetenskap  Aicademiens  Bandlingar, 
vol.  XXV.  (Stockholm,  1892)  ;  Lang  and  Bernard, 
Textbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  part  ii.  (Lon- 
don and  New  Y'ork,  1890)  :  Weller.  "The  Paleon- 
tology of  the  Xiagaran  Limestone  in  the  Chicago 
Area, The  Crinoidea,"  Bulletin  Ao.  iv.  of  the  Xaiu- 
ral  Uistory  fiurvey.  Chieago  Academy  of  Sciences 

(Chicago,  1900)  ;'  Bather,  "On  Uintacrinus:  A 
^Morphological  Study,"  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal tiociety  of  London,  vol.  .1895  (London,  1896). 
See    also    articles    on    Ecuinodebmata ;    Cysto- 

IDE.i;    PeXTHEMITES. 

CRINOLINE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  crinis,  hair  + 
liuum,  llax) .  A  name  originally  given  by  French 
dressmakers  to  a  fabric  made  of  horsehair, 
capable  of  great  stiffness,  and  employed  to  dis- 
tend women's  attire;  it  is  also  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  those  structures  of  steel  wire  or 
hoops  by  means  of  which  women  some  years  ago 
were  able  to  wear  skirts  of  extraordinary  size  at 
the  bottom.  The  first  device  for  producing  an 
expansion  of  the  dress-skirt  is  the  fardingale,  in- 
troduced by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Walpole,  in  his 
fancy  descriptions  of  her,  speaks  of  her  'enormous 
mfr  and  vaster  fardingale.'  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  was  incased  in  a  cuirass  of  whalebone, 
which  was  united  at  the  waist  with  the  equally 
stiff  fardingale  of  the  same  material,  descending 
to  the  feet,  without  a  single  fold,  in  the  form  of 
a  great  bell.  Tn  the  end  of  the  reign  of  .Tames  I. 
this  fashion  gradually  declined,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  Puritan  feeling  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 


and  Cromwell,  it  quite  disappeared.  It  is  next 
heard  of  in  1711  as  'that  .startling  novelty  the 
hoop  petticoat,'  wliich  dill'ered  from  the  fardin- 
gale in  being  gathered  in  at  the  waist.  About  the 
year  1790  hooi)s  were  discarded  in  private  life, 
but  were  still  the  mode  at  Court,  where  they  nour- 
ished until  the  time  of  George  IV.,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  royal  command. 

The  next  devclo])ment  of  this  fashion,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  began  with  crin- 
oline in  its  original  and  iirojjcr  sense,  first  in  the 
form  of  the  'bustle'  in  the  nj)pcr  part  of  the  skirt, 
then  the  whole  petticoat.  Tlie  hoojis  were  some- 
times made  with  a  circumference  of  four  and  even 
five  yards.  At  last,  after  indignation  and  ridicule 
had  for  years  assailed  the  monstrosity  in  vain, 
and  when  people  had  ceased  speaking  about  it.  the 
inflation  began,  about  1860,  without  any  apjjarent 
cause,  to  collapse;  and.  rusliing  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  ladies  might  be  seen  walking  about  as 
slim  as  if  merely  wrapi)ed  in  a  morning  gowii.  At 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  name  crin- 
oline was  applied  to  a  cotton  gauze  stiffened  with 
a  dressing  of  glue  and  sold  by  the  yard  for  use 
by  milliners  and  dressmakers. 

CRI'NUM  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kplvov,  krinon, 
lily).  A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amai-j'llidaceie,  having  long  tubular 
flowers.  It  contains  a  considerable  numln-r  of 
species,  natives  of  different  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal countries,  generally  with  umbels  of  large  and 
beautiful  flowers,  some  of  them  among  the 
most  admired  ornaments  of  oxir  hot-houses. 
Crinum  anuihile,  an  Indian  species,  is  much 
esteemed.  The  plants  are  mostly  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  although  Crinum  longifolium  is 
semi-hardy  and.  with  slight  ])rotection,  will  endure 
the  winters  as  far  north  as  Washington.  Xumer- 
ous  hybrids  have  been  produced,  some  of  them  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  possessing  exquisite  per- 
fume. Crinum  Americanum  is  a  native  of  Florida. 

CRIP'PLE  CREEK.  A  town  and  county-seat 
of  Teller  County,  Col.,  30  miles  west-southwest 
of  Colorado  Springs;  on  the  Midland  Terminal 
Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railroad,  and  cm  the  Florence  and  Cripide  Creek 
Railroad  (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  It  was  founded 
in  1890  as  a  mining  town,  developed  rajddly  after 
1S9.'<,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1896. 
The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  is  a  complete 
network  of  gold-bearing  veins,  and  mining  gave 
rise  to  the  sulisequent  founding  of  Anaconda,  Vic- 
tor, Altaian,  Lawrence.  :ind  other  near-by  towns. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  this  section,  six 
square  miles  in  extent,  has  increased  from 
.$200,000  in  1891  to  .$2,400,000  in  1893.  $7,200,- 
000  in  1895,  .$12,500,000  in  1897.  $19,743,000  in 
1899,  and  ■$22„500.000  in  1900,  the  output  being 
almost  entirely  gold.  The  mines  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention  from  metallurgists,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ores,  which  has 
necessitated  new  methods  of  treatment.  \  note- 
worthy feature  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  district  is  the  extensive  use  of  elec- 
trical power.  Cripple  Creek,  at  an  elevation  of 
9800  feet  among  the  mountains,  is  known  also  for 
its  attractive  scenery.  Population,  in  1900.  10,- 
147.  thcmgli  the  whole  district  contains  about 
.lO.OOO. 

CRIP'PLEGATE.  An  ancient  London  gate 
probablv  dating  from  the  restoration  of  the  walls 
by  King  Alfred  in  886.    It  is  said  to  have  taken 
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its  name  from  the  lame  beggars  who  congregated 
there,  in  a.u.  1010,  to  touch  the  body  of  Kdmund 
the  Martyr,  as  it  was  passing  througli.  It  was 
twice  rebuilt,  and  was  iniUed  down  in  1760.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  the  district  round  it. 

CRIPPLE  OF  PEN'CHtTRCH,  The.  The 
second  title  of  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange 
(q.v.),  a  play  by  Hey  wood. 

CRISIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpiaig,  krisis,  decision, 
from  Kpiveiv,  h-rinciii,  Lat.  cernere,  to  decide). 
A  name  used  by  the  older  physicians  to  denote 
the  rapid  or  sudden  determination  of  an  acute 
disease  in  the  direction  of  convalescence  or  of 
death.  It  is  opposed  in  signification  to  lysis  (/«o, 
I  relax),  which  denotes  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  and  improvement  in  condition  in 
most  "chronic  and  in  some  acute  diseases.  The 
doctrine  of  crises  was  closely  bound  up  with  that 
of  a  materies  morii,  or  material  of  disease,  in  the 
blood,  which  was  presumed  to  be  undergoing 
changes,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  malady, 
tending  to  an  evacuation  of  some  kind  from  the 
system  in  the  form  of  a  critical  discharge  (apo- 
s'tasis  or  abscess),  which,  when  observed,  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  matter  of  disease  in  a 
state  of  coctioii,  and  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
sudden  relief  of  the  patient.  Thus,  according  to 
the  character  and  seat  of  the  critical  discharge, 
it  was  common  to  speak  of  a  crisis  by  sweating, 
by  diarrhoea,  by  expectoration,  by  urine,  by  paro- 
tid swellings,  etc. ;  and  no  crisis  was  considered 
regular  that  was  not  attended  by  some  sjmiptom 
of  this  kind.  Another  curious  doctrine  associated 
with  that  of  crises  was  the  belief  in  certain  days 
as  ruling  the  beneficent  or  injurious,  the  complete 
or  incomplete  character  of  a  crisis.  The  seventh, 
fourteenth,  and  twentieth  (according  to  some,  the 
twenty-first)  days  of  the  disease  were  regarded 
as  eminently  critical ;  less  so,  but  still  favorably 
critical,  were  the  third,  fifth,  eleventh,  and  seven- 
teenth:  the  fourth  day  was  the  indicator  of  a 
complete  crisis  on  the  seventh;  the  sixth  day  was 
the  tyrant,  notorious  for  imfavorable  crises;  the 
second,  eighth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  the  rest 
were  non-critical.  Few  physicians  now  use  the 
term,  except  in  periodic  diseases  such  as  malaria, 
or  in  diseases  which  run  a  certain  course,  such  as 
typhoid  fever. 

CRISIS.  A  series  of  patriotic  writings,  four- 
teen in  ni\mber,  published  by  Thomas  Paine  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution.  They  ap- 
peared at  intervals  from  1775  to  1783. 

CRISIS,  Economic.  A  term  employed  by 
economic  writers  somewhat  loosely  to  designate 
either  the  acute  phase  or  the  whole  course  of  the 
disturbances  in  economic  life  which  have  charac- 
terized the  last  century,  and  which  have  recurred 
with  such  frequency  as  to  make  them  appear  in- 
evitable results  of  the  modern  industrial  order. 
The  phenomena  involved  are  so  complex  that  they 
nuist  be  described  rather  than  defined. 

The  salient  fact  in  the  economic  history  of 
recent  times  is  the  alternation  of  prosperity  and 
depression,  of  good  tiiiies  and  bad.  A  period  of 
prosperity  with  expanding  business,  great  activity 
in  production  and  commerce,  is  brought  suddenly 
to  a  close,  generally  by  the  failure  of  a  prominent 
banking  house,  bringing  with  it  the  fall  of  other 
financial  and  mercantile  concerns.  Business  is 
paralyzed,  creditors  demand  the  payment  of 
claims,  and  debtors  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  the  means  of  payment.     Panic  rules,  and 


lor  a  time  the  whole  mercantile  structure  threat- 
ens to  collapse.  From  such  a  shock  business 
recovers  but  slowly,  its  activity  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  some  time  elapses  before  the 
restoration  of  confidence  takes  place.  This  period 
of  depression  is  uuich  more  prolonged  than  the 
acuter  phase  which  precedes  it.  After  a  time 
business  revives  and  begins  to  expand.  Prices 
rise  and  activity  becomes  greater.  A  wave  of 
prosperity  again  appears  which  seems  to  carry 
everything  before  it  until  it,  in  turn,  is  cheeked 
suddenly,  and  a  new  crisis  is  at  hand.  Lord 
Overstone,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage,  describes 
these  successive  phases  as  follows:  "State  of 
quiescence,  improvement,  growing  confidence, 
prosperity,  excitement,  overtrading,  convulsions, 
pressure,  stagnation,  distress  ending  again  in 
quiescence." 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  term  to  designate 
this  related  sequence  of  phenomena,  the  term 
crisis  has  frequently  been  used  to  embrace  them 
all.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  doubtless  be  con- 
fined to  the  acute  stage  when  the  collapse  which 
has  been  slowly  preparing  actuallj-  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  term  panic  applies  to  the 
same  movement,  but  expresses  it  more  subject- 
ively, emphasizing  how  men  feel  and  act  rather 
than  the  conditions  which  give  birth  to  those  feel- 
ings and  actions.  But  as  we  cannot  well  break 
the  sequence  and  discuss  in  isolated  fashion  one 
of  its  members,  it  will  not  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate to  discuss  in  this  article  crises,  their  ante- 
cedents, and  their  consequences. 

Crises  are  designated  as  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial.  These  qualifying  jihrases  mark 
the  places  in  the  economic  organism  where  the 
disturbance  is  felt.  In  a  purely  financial  crisis 
the  stock  market  is  the  storm-centre,  the  dis- 
turbance affecting  but  slightly  commercial  or 
productive  enterprises.  A  commercial  crisis  is 
of  wider  area,  and  embraces  the  trading  classes, 
while  an  industrial  crisis  extends  its  baneful  in- 
fluence to  producers  in  all  lines  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  like.  These  expressions 
do  not  designate  so  much  different  classes  of 
crises  as  crises  of  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
inasmuch  as  an  industrial  disturbance  will  al- 
ways imply  disturbance  in  trade  and  the  money 
market,  wliile  trade  upheavals  imply  commotion 
in  the  money  market,  tliough  a  financial  panic 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  others. 

While  crisis  and  depression  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, this  is  not  always  the  case.  Panic  and 
crises  may  occur,  and  after  a  brief  interval 
a.ffairs  may  prosper  as  before.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  purely  financial  crises,  which  are 
not  deep-rooted  enough  to  affect  wider  areas. 
The  crisis  in  its  larger  sense,  however,  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  hard  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
depression  may  occur  without  a  panic.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  sa.y  that  it  is  ushered  in  with- 
out a  crisis,  for  the  phenomena  of  such  a  period 
can  ustxally  be  observed  even  if  they  laek  the 
spectacxilar  elements  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany them.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  crises  may  be  local  or  general,  and  while 
they  have  many  points  in  common,  it  is  particu- 
larly the  latter  with  which  Ave  have  to  deal. 

General  crises  affecting  the  economic  situation 
of  an  entire  country,  and  extending  themselves 
to  other  <'oimtries  which  have  trade  relations 
with  the  former,  are  peculiarly  a  mark  of  the 
modern  organization  of  business.     A  century  ago 
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bad  harvest  or  other  calamities  might  cause  local 
distress,  or  speculation  such  as  was  exhibited  in 
the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Hubble  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme  mij^ht  cause  a  panic,  but  such 
occurrences  did  not  show  the  pertinacity  and 
wide-reacliing  etVects  w'hieli  characterize  the 
modern  industrial  disturbances.  That  such  crises 
are  inevitable  consequences  of  modern  methods  of 
doing  business  and  inseparable  from  the  economic 
activities  of  our  times,  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished by  their  frequent  recurrence  and  by  their 
greater  severity  in  the  most  advanced  nations. 

Crises  more  or  less  pronounced  occurred  in 
England  in  the  years  1S1.5,  1825-20,  183fl-37,  1847, 
1857,  18GG,  1873.  and  1890,  while  in  the  United 
States  like  disturbances  were  felt  in  1814,  1818- 
19,  1837,  1857,  1873,  1884,  and  1893.  The  perio- 
dicit}'  of  these  occurrences  is  marked,  and  certain 
writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  a  normal 
interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years  between  crises. 
The  facts  as  far  as  we  know  them  do  not  warrant 
us  in  fixing  any  absolute  rule,  though  the  history 
of  these  crises  reveals  many  common  features. 

It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  dates  given 
for  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country  coincide 
in  several  instances,  and  if  space  permitted  lis  to 
draw  upon  the  history  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  further  coincidences  would 
be  obvious.  Certain  crises,  notably  that  of  1873, 
were  felt  quite  generall_y.  The  actual  crash  did 
not  occur  in  the  same  month,  or  even  in  the 
same  year,  in  all  the  countries  involved,  but  it  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  that  local  circumstances 
may  hasten  or  postpone  an  event  for  which  the 
general  conditions  are  preparing. 

The  concrete  manifestations  of  a  crisis  can  best 
be  studied  in  an  historical  instance,  and  none  is 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  the  crisis  of 
1873  in  the  United  States.  With  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  an  extraordinary  activity  in  all  lines 
of  enterprise  was  manifested.  The  public  lands 
had  been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  large 
tracts  had  been  granted  to  the  Pacific  railroads. 
This,  together  with  the  return  of  the  army  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  an  enormous  increase 
in  immigration,  was  the  condition  for  an  era  of 
speculative  development  in  the  Western  States. 
The  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  manufac- 
tures, not  only  by  the  highly  protective  duties 
which  marked  the  war  tariffs,  but  also  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  acted  as  a 
check  upon  foreign  competition,  caused  a  similar 
activity  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East. 
Business  prospered;  prices  and  profits  were  high. 
The  census  of  1870  showed  in  every  branch  of 
industrv  a  great  advance  over  that  of  1800,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  advance  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  decade.  Nowhere  was  this  confidence 
in  the  future  shown  more  than  in  railroad-build- 
ing and  in  the  iron  industry.  In  1807  there  were 
2249  miles  of  railway  constructed:  in  1809.  4015; 
in  1871.  7379.  A  like  expansion  of  railways  had 
marked  the  approach  of  the  panic  of  1857.  In 
like  manner,  the  outlay  for  constructing  railwavs 
rose  from  .$271,310,000  in  1804-08  to  .f841,206.- 
000  in  1809-73.  The  consumption  of  pig-irim, 
which  had  been  1.410,000  tons  in  1808.  roseto 
2.810.000  tons  in  1873.  High  prices  ruled.  The 
maximum  prices  in  the  period  following  ISOO 
were,  it  is  true,  attained  in  1800,  but  if  they  fell 
in  the  years  1807  and  ISOS  it  was  only  to  rise 
again  to  a  point  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1800 
in  1871  and  1872.    The  activity  in  the  commercial 


centres  is  relleeted  in  the  rise  of  clearings  in  the 
Xew  York  Clearing  House  from  twenty-eight 
billions  of  dollars  in  1808  to  thirty-five  billions 
in  1873.  The  foreign  trade  of  tlie  I'nited  States 
showed  a  like  activity,  the  aggr<>gale  of  exports 
and  imports  rising  from  .'!;009,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1808  to  $1,104.()0(),0()0  in  1873.  But  even 
more  significant  of  the  expansion  of  activity  in 
tlie  L'nitcd  States  was  the  fac^t  of  increased  im- 
|iortations  from  abroad.  In  1870  the  imports 
excec'ded  the  exports  by  $43,000,000.  but  in  1872 
this  excess  had  become" $182,000,000,  and  in  1873 
$119,000,000. 

The  crisis  of  1873  is  usually  dated  from  the 
failure  of  .lay  Cooke  &  Co.,  September  18.  The 
Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  was  closed  on  the 
20th  and  was  not  reopened  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  (^learing  House  loan  certificates  were 
issued  in  large  quantities.  There  had  been  certain 
premonitory  s\-mptoms  of  the  approaching  col- 
lai)se.  Itailrriad-iniilding  re:iched  its  highest 
|)oint  in  1S71,  pig-iron  its  highest  price  in  Sep- 
tember. 1872.  The  crisis  lasted  a  few  months 
only,  the  last  Clearing  House  loan  certificates 
being  redeemed  .January  14,  1874.  But  there 
followed  a  long  period  of  depression,  which 
reached  its  lowest  ]ioint  three  years  later.  The 
activities  which  had  marked  the  previous  era 
were  not  entirely  stopped,  enterprises  begun  had 
to  be  finished  to  save  what  was  already  invested, 
the  daily  needs  of  the  people  must  be  met,  but  all 
enterprise  was  timid  and  cautious.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  previous  years  was  gone,  ami  new  enter- 
prises were  not  undertaken.  Railroad  construc- 
tion fell  ofl',  and  in  1875  reached  a  minimum  of 
1711  miles,  while  in  the  period  1874-78  the  outlay 
for  construction  was  only  $357,000,000.  Prices 
fell  until  1879.  to  rise  therenfter  until  1882.  The 
consumption  of  pic-iron  declined  until  it  reached 
1.900,000  tons  in 'l 870.  Clearinas  in  New  York 
Citv  fell  off  from  $35,000,000,000  in  1873  to  .$23,- 
OOO'.OOO.OOO  in  1874.  and  reached  their  lowest 
point  since  1803  at  $22,000,000,000  in  1870.  In 
foreign  trade  the  excess  of  imports  disappeared 
in  187-t. 

As  the  year  1873  marks  the  outbreak  of  the 
crisis,  so  the  year  1870  serves  to  mark  the  lowest 
point  in  the  subsequent  depression.  The  whole 
story  of  the  crisis,  its  antecedents  and  results,  is 
succinctly  told  in  the  statistics  of  business  fail- 
ures, as  reported  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  as  follows ; 


YEAR 

Number 

Liabilities 

1869 

2.799 
3,546 
2,915 
4,069 
5,183 
5,830 
7,740 
9.094 
4.735 
6.738 
9.184 
10.968 
10,637 

1870 

88.242.(1(111 

1871 

1872 

121  Ofii;  oiiii 

1873 

1874 

1.').')  '^;t'i  0(10 

1875 

1876 

1881 

6.T  7.'t"^  000 

1882 

101.547.5W 
172.874.172 
226  343  427 

1883 

1884 

1885 

124,220,321 

Everv  crisis,  panic,  and  depression  is  marked 
by  analogous  characteristics.  Whatever  data  are 
appropriate  to  show  expanding  conditions  and  an 
inflalcil  condition  of  business  at  any  particular 
time  and  place  will  exhibit  a  similar  showing. 
In  the  United  States,  particularly  since  1840, 
railroad  construction  has  been  a   favorite  index 
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of  conditions,  but  before  the  crisis  of  1837  similar 
activity  was  shown  iu  canal  construction.  Before 
the  panic  of  1825,  in  Knfrland.  tlicre  were  large 
investments  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
while  tlie  panic  of  1S03  was  preceded  by  reckless 
investments  in  foreign  countries. 

A  period  of  dciiression  cuts  down  the  existing 
stock  of  goods,  and  the  retrenchment  of  produc- 
tion, coupled  with  the  constant  increase  of  popu- 
lati(m.  creates  a  void  in  the  market.  To  fill  this 
tlicrc  is  a  renewed  activity ;  as  prices  begin  to 
rise,  existing  plants  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demand.  Plants  are  remodeled  and  extended. 
Preparati(m  for  future  production  on  a  large  scale 
talces  place.  Large  investments  of  fixed  capital 
are  made  in  buildings,  machinery  and  the  like, 
and  those  branches  of  industry  which  chiefly  serve 
the  purposes  of  construction,  such  as  the  iron 
indnstry,  make  extraordinary  advances.  Mills 
and  railroads  are  built  to  supply  an  anticipated 
demand.  Tliis  is  usually  overdone,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  production  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
efi'ective  demand  for  products.  Credit  is  unduly 
expanded,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  money 
markets  feel  the  first  shock  when  the  inevitable 
readjustment  takes  place. 

Wliile  the  phenomena  of  a  crisis  and  its  at- 
tendant consequences  are  generally  recognized, 
the  widest  variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
causes  of  such  economic  disturbances.  \\"riters 
are  prone  to  lay  stress  upon  local  or  temporary 
conditions,  and  to  generalize  from  them.  In 
truth,  the  phenomena  of  a  crisis  are  so  complex, 
and  the  conditions  which  may  aggravate  it  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  the 
latter  considered  as  primary  causes.  Thus,  specu- 
lation, the  ciirrency,  the  tariff,  bad  harvests,  have 
all  been  made  responsible  for  crises.  These  are 
frequently  concomitant  forces  impelling  a  crisis, 
but  crises  are  so  numerous  that  there  must  be 
some  deeper  underlying  cause.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  panics  are  most  severe  in  the 
most  advanced  and  most  rapidly  developing  coun- 
tries. They  are  apparently  an  incident  of  a 
changing  economic  organization.  Stationary 
nations  do  not  feel  them.  A  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  a  nation  is  not  the  result 
of  plan,  but  the  resultant  of  individual  initiation 
in  trade  and  industry.  The  adoption  of  new 
machinery,  of  new  motive  power,  and  new  means 
of  communication  displaces  the  old,  and  renders 
some  portions  of  capital  useless.  This  waste  of 
capital,  and  its  absorption  in  enterprises  not  im- 
mediately remunerative,  disturbs  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  capita]  to  emplojmient  and  causes  crises. 
We  come,  in  short,  to  the  conclusion  that  crises 
are  caused  by  a  lack  of  coincidence  in  the  laws  of 
growth,  of  production,  and  consumption.  Changes 
in  tlie  former  are  rapid,  those  of  the  latter  slow 
and  gradual.  Production  is  always  prone  to  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  consmnption.  This 
proposition  seems  at  variance  with  accepted 
theories  of  political  economy,  but  in  reality  it 
harmonizes  with  them.  The  struggle  for  e.xistence 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  economic  life  is  a  con- 
test between  Nature's  limitations  and  potential 
consumption,  which  is  unlimited.  But  concrete 
consumption  and  potential  consumption  are  two 
different  things.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  drawing 
near  the  familiar  proposition  that  crises  are 
caused  by  overproduction.  This  proposition  has 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  those  who  have  taken 
it  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  have  revolted  at  the 


idea  tliat  juoduction  could  ever  outstrip  man's 
needs,  us  implying  man's  incapacity  for  furtlicr 
development.  But  if  we  understand  overproduc- 
tion as  a  false  distribution  of  products  over  a 
series  of  years  in  comjiarison  with  man's  actual 
consumption,  and  a  false  choice  of  objects  of  pro- 
duction in  comparison  with  man's  potential  con- 
sum])tion,  we  need  not  revolt  at  the  statement 
that  overproduction — along  certain  lines — is  tlie 
cause  of  crises.  Such  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  crises  seems  to  lack  the  precision  which  cliarac- 
terizes  the  attribution  of  crises  to  definite  phe- 
nomena, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  more 
complex  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
more  general  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  cause  to 
which  they  are  ascribed. 

BiBLioGRAi'HY.  Consult  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
on  "Indvistrial  Depressions"  (188G)  :  Jones.  Eco- 
nomic Crises  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Burton,  Finan- 
cial Crises  and  Periods  of  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Depression  (New  York,  1902).  The  two 
works  last  named  contain  bibliographies  of  the 
subject. 

CRISP,  CiiAELEs  Frederic  (1845-96).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician.  He  was  born 
in  Sheffield,  England,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  child.  He  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  from  1861  to  1864,  when  he  was  made 
a  prisoner.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866, 
and  served  as  Solicitor-General  of  Mississippi 
from  1872  to  1877,  and  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1877  to  1882.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  from  1891  until  1895  was  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

CRISPI,  kre'spe,  Francesco  (1819-1901).  An 
Italian  statesman,  born  at  Ribera,  in  Sicily,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1819.  He  studied  law  at  Palermo  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and  in  1846  at  Naples. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Sicilian  uprising 
of  1848,  and  after  its  disastrous  issue  engaged  in 
journalism  in  Piedmont.  In  1860  he  aided  Gari- 
baldi in  his  expedition  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  He  became  the  first  representative 
of  Palermo  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  began 
immediately  to  play  a  prominent  njle,  and  after 
having  been  the  leader  of  the  radical  Left,  be- 
came an  exponent  of  monarchical  constitutional- 
ism. In  1876  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Clianiber  of  Deputies.  To  promote  the  interests 
of  his  countiy.  he  visited  the  European  courts  in 
the  following  year,  and  soon  after  was  made  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Denounced  by  his  opponents 
on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in 
1878,  and,  althougli  acquitted,  did  not  take  office 
again  luitil  1887,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Depretis,  after 
whose  death,  in  the  same,  year,  he  became  head 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
(q.v.)  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and 
in  his  endeavor  to  strengthen  it  visited  Bismarck 
at  Friedrichsruhe  in  1S87,  and  accompanied  King 
Humbert  to  Berlin  in  1889,  conferring  also  with 
Caprivl  at  !Milan  in  t!ie  following  year.  His  policy 
was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  electors  in  1890,  but  his  ^Ministry  was  over- 
thrown on  a  matter  of  financial  policy  in  Febru- 
ary, 1891.  He  now  resumed  his  law  practice  in 
Rome,  and,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  led  the 
Opposition  against  his  successor  in  office,  the 
Marouis   di   Rudini.      In    1893   he   resumed   the 
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office  of  Premier,  and  held  it  till  llu'  dofeat  of  the 
Italians  in  Abyssinia  in  ISOG,  when  he  was  again 
succeeded  by  Riidini  (q.v.).  In  Jlarch,  18!)S, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  I-ower  Chamber  as  a 
result  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  con- 
nection with  extensive  swindles  perpetrated  on 
the  Banca  (ritalia.  Save  for  a  few  articles  which 
he  published  in  favor  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he 
took  no  further  active  interest  in  affairs,  and  he 
died  on  August  11,  1901.  at  Naples.  C'rispi  was 
the  greatest  statesman  that  southern  Italy  gave 
to  the  united  kingiloni.  In  his  lifetime  he  was 
much  misunderstood  and  maligned.  Distrusted  by 
the  Conservatives  as  a  Radical  and  Republican, 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Repiiblicans  by 
his  famous  dictum  in  his  letter  to  ilazzini,  JIarch 
18,  IStJo,  ''Monarchy  unites  us.  while  a  republic 
would  separate  lis."  From  that  time  he  was  a 
lirm  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  but  never  a 
friend  of  the  Court.  Consult:  Stillman.  Fran- 
cesco Crisjii,  Insurcient,  Exile,  Revolutionist,  and 
titatesnian  (London,  1S99),  which  contains  an 
estimate  as  just  as  a  contemporary  estimate  of  a 
complex  character  can   well  be. 

CKIS'PIN.  A  saint  and  martyr  of  the  third 
century,  wlio  was  descended  from  a  noble  Roman 
family.  With  his  brother  Crispinianus,  he  fled 
during  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  where  he  worked  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  Soissons.  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exertions  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  by  his  works  of  charity.  According  to 
the  legend,  his  benevolence  was  so  great  that  he 
even  stole  leather  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor! 
From  this,  charities  done  at  the  expense  of 
others  have  been  called  Crispinadcs.  In  the  year 
287  he  and  his  brother  suffered  a  cruel  martyr- 
dom. Both  brothers  are  commemorated  on  the 
25th  of  October.  Crispin  is  the  universally  rec- 
ognized patron  saint  of  shoemakers.  Consult: 
fne  Accurate  Eistory  of  Crispin  and  Crispinia- 
nus, the  Royal  Shoemakers  (Dublin,  1816)  ;  and 
Saint  Crispin  and  the  Gentle  Craft  (London, 
18G8). 

CBISPIW.  (1)  The  old  name  for  shoe- 
makers, applied  to  them  from  the  fact  that  Saint 
Crispin  was  their  patron  saint.  (2)  A  conven- 
tional character  in  French  comedy;  introduced, 
probably,  by  Poirin  in  1054  from  Italian  comedy. 
A  witty,   intriguing,   impudent  valet-de-chambre. 

CRISPIN,    EIVAl    DE    SON    MAITRE, 

kre'spfix',  re'val'  de  so>f  nia'tr'  (Fr.  Crispin, 
his  master's  rival).  A  lively  comedj'  by  Le  Sage 
(1707),  with  an  exceedingly  improbable  plot  and 
sparkling  with  wit. 

CRISTINEL'LA.  A  bright,  witty  girl,  a 
foil  to  her  modest  sister  Beatrice,  in  Marston's 
play  The  Dutch  Courtesan. 

CRISPI'NTJS.  A  character  in  Ben  .Tonson's 
comedy  The  Poetaster,  representing  an  inferior 
poet,  intended  as  a  satire  on  Marston,  with 
■whom  .Jonson  was  quarreling  at  the  time, 

CRISTINOS,  krs-ste'nSz  (Sp.,  adherents  of 
Christina).  A  political  party  in  Spain  during 
the  regency  of  Queen  JIaria  Christina,  mother 
of  Isabella  II.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Carlists 
and  upheld  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  ( q.v. ) ,  by  which  the  crown  oi  Spain  was 
made  inheritable  in  the  female  line. 

CRISTOFORI,     kre-st6'f6re.     or     CEISTO- 
FALI,   -fa-le,  B.VRTOLOMMEO   (c.1651-1731).     An 
Vol.  v.— 38. 


Italian  harpsichord-maker,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  hammer  action  used  in  the  modern  pianoforte, 
lie  was  l)orn  in  Padua.  After  mainifailuring  in- 
struments in  tlKit  city  until  about  1().S7  he  was 
IKTsuaded  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  sou  of  the  Grand 
j)uke  Cosimo  III.,  to  remove  to  Florence.  The 
instrument  invented  by  Cristofori  is  well  de- 
scribed b}'  ilalTei,  who  also  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tive engraving  of  the  action,  according  to  w-hich 
the  regulated  rebound  of  the  hammer  mu.st  un- 
doubtedly be  ascrilied  to  him.  An  authentiu 
gnind  pinnofortc  made  by  the  inventor  in  1720 
is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  Florence.  A  tab- 
let was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cristofori  in 
Florence  in  1870. 

CRITES,  kri'tez.  A  character  in  Jonson's 
play  Cynlhia's  Revels,  supposed  to  be  'Jonson's 
idea  of  Jonson.' 

CKITIAS,  krlsh^-os  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Kptrlai, 
Krilias)  (  V-403B.C. ).  An  Athenian  orator  and 
poet,  tlie  pupil  both  of  Socrates  and  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  oligarchical 
partj'  at  Athens,  and  was  exiled  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Four  Hundred  in  B.C.  411,  but  after 
the  subjugation  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans  he  re- 
turned, and,  in  B.C.  404,  became  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty,  laiown  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
In  40.3  he  was  killed  in  the  general  revolt  against 
their  excesses.  His  literary  activity  was  varied 
in  the  fields  of  oratory,  tragic  and  elegiac  poetry, 
and  historical  prose.  Fragments  of  his  elegies  are 
in  Bergk,  Poctw  Lyriei  Grccci,  vol,  ii,  (Leipzig, 
1900)  ;  of  his  historical  work,  in  Miiller,  Frag- 
incnta  Historicorum  Grwcorum,  vol.  ii.  (Paris, 
1S08-83), 

CRITIC,  The,  A  three-act  farce  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  in  imitation  of  Buckingham's 
Rehearsal,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1779. 
It  contains  a  mock  tragedy  called  The  Spanish 
A  rmada.  supposedly  written  by  and  rehearsed  be- 
fore Pull',  one  of  llie  principal  characters. 

CRITICAL     ANGLE.       See     LiciiT,     where 

under  I'rfractiou  this  subject  is  treated. 

CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  CRITI- 
CISM. The  name  applied  to  Kant's  philosophy, 
because  it  was  not  willing  to  accept  all  dicta 
that  seemed  to  have  the  support  of  reason  (see 
Dogmatism  ) ,  but  sought  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  and  re- 
jected all  so-called  knowledge  that  did  not  eon- 
form  to  these  conditions.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  the  article  Kant. 

CRITICAL  POINT.  Experience  shows  that 
there  is  for  every  gas  a  certain  temperature 
above  which  it  cannot  be  liquefied,  no  matter 
how  great  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  Thus, 
above  31.1°  C.  (87.98°  F.)  it  is  impossible  to 
liquefv  carbonic-aeid  gas:  water  cannot  exist  in 
the  liquid  state  above  370°  C.  (098°  F.).  etc. 
Such  temperatures  are  termed  the  critical  points 
or  critical  temperatures  of  substances.  The 
vapor-tension  of  a  liquid  at  its  critical  tempera- 
ture is  termed  the  critical  pressure,  and  the  spe- 
cific volume  of  the  fluid  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture and  under  the  critical  pressure  is  termed 
the  critical  volume. 

The  following  table  gives  the  critical  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  for  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon substances  (the  critical  pressures  in  terms 
of  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  obtained  by 
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muHipIving    the    pressures    given    in    tlie    tablfi 
by  15); 


SCBSTANCE 

Critii-al 
temperature 
(centigrade) 

Critical  ■ 
pressure 
(in  atmos- 
pheres) 

According  to : 

Acetic  acid 

+321.6° 
,  +232.8 
+  37.1 
-f243.G 
+130 
+  31.1 
—141 
+146 
+2118 
+124 
+194 
+249,5 

+  52.3 
—234.5 
+  36.4 
—  81.8 
—146 
—113 

+155.4 

+370 

+232.70 

67.0 
52.2 
68 

64.34 
115 
77 
35 
93.5 
54.9 
61. 7 
35.65 
39.66 

86 

20 

73.07 

64.9 

36 

60 

78.9 
195.5 
72.85 

Pawlewslii 
Sajoschowski 

Dewar 

Alcohol 

Ramsay  &  Young 

Amtnoiiia 

Carbonic  acid.. 
Carbonic  oxide 

Dewar 
Dewar 
Wroblewski 
Knietsch 

Chloroform 

Cyanogen 

Ether  

Denar 
Dewar 
Ramsay  &  Young 

Ethjl  acetate. . 
Hydrochloric 

Nadejdin 

Hydrogen 

Laughinprdas.. 
Marsh  Gas 

Dewar 
Janseen 
Olszewski 
Dewar 

Oxygen 

Dewar 

Sulphurous 

Water 

Strauss 

Wood  Alcohol. 

Hannay 

Most  of  tliese  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
correct  approximately,  for  different  investigators 
disagree  as  to  their  precise  value.  As  to  the 
critical  volume,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  a  liquid  is  ordinarily  heated,  it  expand?  as 
the  temperature  rises,  i.e.  its  density  continually 
diminishes ;  at  the  same  time  the  density  of  its 
vapor  continually  increases;  with  rising  tem- 
perature, therefore,  the  densities  of  liquid  and 
vapor  tend  to  equalize,  and  finally,  at  the  crit- 
ical temperature,  the  densities  become  exactly 
equal.  The  surface  of  separation  between  liquid 
and  vapor  then  disappears,  and  the  substance  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid. 

The  critical  jioint  of  substances  can  bo  taken 
advantage  of  for  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
liquid  state  of  aggregation  and  conversely  in  a 
'continuous'  way.  i.e.  without  having  to  deal,  at 
any  moment  during  the  process,  with  a  mass  con- 
sisting partlj'  of  liquid,  partly  of  vapor,  and 
hence  having  two  different  specific  volumes. 
Thus,  remembering  that  the  critical  temperature 
of  carbonic  acid  is  31.1°  C.  and  its  critical  jjres- 
sure  77  atmospheres,  let  it  be  required  to  trans- 
form continuously  a  given  amount  of  the  gas 
into  liquid.  To  accomplish  this  wc  may  first 
heat  the  gas,  say,  to  35°  C,  raise  the  pressure, 
say,  to  80  atmospheres,  and  then,  keeping  the 
pressure  unchanged,  let  the  temperature  fall, 
say,  to  20°  C. ;  we  will  then  find  the  substance 
entirely  liquid;  for  a  sudden  liquefaction  of  the 
entire  mass  will  have  taken  place  when,  during 
the  process  of  cooling,  the  temperature  of  31.1° 
is  reached ;  but  at  no  moment  will  liquid  have 
existed  simultaneously  with  gas.  Similarly,  if 
it  should  be  required  to  transform  continuously 
a  given  amount  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  into  gas, 
we  might  proceed  as  follows:  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, say,  to  20°  C,  raise  the  pressure,  say,  to 
80  atmospheres,  and  then  allow  the  temperature 
to  rise,  say,  to  35°  C. ;  we  would  then  find  the 
substance  entirely  gaseous,  without,  however, 
the  mass  having  at  any  moment  during  the  proc- 
ess consisted  partly  of  liquid,  partly  of  gas. 

Continuous  changes  like  those  just  described 
have  great  importance  in  physical  chemistry,  be- 
cause they  permit  of  extending  the  laws  of  gases 


to  liquids,  and  thus  break  down  the  barrier  that 
long  seemed  to  exist  between  the  two  states  of 
aggregation.  Consider,  for  example,  carbonic- 
acid  gas  without  reference  to  its  critical  point. 
.\t  a  temperature,  say,  of  18°  C.  this  gas  follows 
pretty  closely  the  law  of  Boyle  and  JMariotte,  i.e. 
unless  the  pressure  is  too  great,  the  volume  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure.  But  when 
the  pressure  attains  00  atmospheres  partial 
liquefaction  sets  in,  and  then  the  inverse  propor- 
tionality between  pressure  and  volume  is  com- 
pletely destroyed;  we  might  diminish  the  vol- 
>nne  by  causing  more  vapor  to  turn  to  liquid, 
but  as  long  as  any  vapor  at  all  remains  the  pres- 
sure would  remain  constant.  If  we  should  cause 
the  substance  to  liquefy  entirely,  we  would  find 
that  the  pressure  could  again  be  raised  and  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  thus  further  diminished. 
Careful  investigation  wo\ild  show  that  there  is  a 
certain  definite  relation  between  the  \'olume  of 
the  liquid  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  but 
the  law  expressing  this  relation  would  be  seem- 
ingly different  from  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mari- 
otle.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  states  follow  entirely  different  laws, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  inteiwal  during 
which  a  ,substance  is  partly  liquid,  partly  gas- 
eous, and  during  which  there  is  no  connection  at 
all  between  pressure  and  volume.  But  from  what 
we  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  change 
from  gas  to  liquid,  as  well  as  the  converse 
change,  can  be  made  to  take  place  continuously, 
through  the  critical  point,  and  that  such  a  con- 
tinuous process  involves  no  interval  during 
which  the  dependence  of  volume  on  pressure  is 
destroyed;  for  when  the  critical  tem'pei'ature  is 
reached  during  the  continuous  process,  the  sub- 
stance is  at  one  instant  entirely  gaseous  and  at 
the  very  next  instant  entirely  liquid.  The  spe- 
cific volumes  of  liquid  and  vapor  at  the  critical 
point  being  cqiuil,  the  sudden  liquefaction  in- 
volves no  change  of  volume,  and  hence  the  law 
governing  the  liquid  must  evidently  form  an  im- 
mediate continuation  of  the  law  governing  the 
gas.  Consult  Van  der  Waals,  La  continuite  dcs 
etats  gazcux  et  liquides  (translation  from  Ger- 
man by  Doimner  and  Pomey,  Paris,  1894:  Ger- 
man translation  from  original  -Dutch,  by  Roth, 
Leipzig,  1881).  See  Gase.s,  Gekeral  Peo'pekties 
OF;  Heat. 

CRITICISM  (Fr.  crlticisme,  from  Lat.  criU- 
cus,  Gk.  kpitik6q,  l-ritikos,  critic,  from  Kpiveiv, 
krinein,  to  judge).  Criticism,  as  the  art  of  judg- 
ment, whether  favorable  or  adverse,  is  applicable 
in  all  fields  of  human  accomplishment,  and  all  in- 
ventions, all  institutions,  all  life  are,  broadly 
speaking,  within  its  scope.  It  is,  liowever.  with 
literature  and  with  art  that  criticism  has  most 
significantly  busied  it.self,  with  the  result  that 
the  term  has  come  to  mean  the  interpretative 
study  of  these  greatest  expressions  of  man's  na- 
ture. The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  has  for  centuries 
been  regarded  as  the  first  important  work  of 
criticism,  and  .the  rules  there  laid  down  have 
maintained  their  value  to  this  day.  Aristotle's 
manner  of  approach  was  the  scientific  method  of 
induction,  and  his  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature,  his  perception  of 
those  traits,  emotions,  and  desires  which,  tran- 
scending any  one  age,  belong  to  the  men  of  all 
ages,  underlaid  and  formed  the  firm  basis  of  his 
criticism.  Briefly  sunmiarized.  Aristotle's  chief 
doctrines  were  that  all  art  and  literature  should 
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have  as  function  tlie  iileasuiegivinj;  ropresenta- 
tion  or  'imitation'  of  wliat  was  vinivcrsal — apper- 
taining to  all  liuman  nature,  and  not  partieularly 
or  insignificantly  individual;  and  tliat  great  art 
was  measured  by  the  liigli  and  lasting  pleasure  it 
aiTorded  to  society.  To  study  the  impressive 
works  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — the  Bible, 
Homer.  Vergil.  Dante,  Shakespeare.  Milton,  and 
lesser  hut  well-loved  poets — in  the  light  of  Aris- 
totle's illuminating  laws,  is  to  discover  how  strik- 
ing in  its  essence  is  the  similarity  in  the  greatest 
art;  the  sameness  of  man's  soul,  its  passions  and 
aspirations,  remaining  the  ke3note  of  art  as  it  is 
of  life. 

The  technical  side  of  criticism — questions  of 
metrical  and  dramatic  construction  and  minor 
points  of  style — was  approached  b.y  Aristotle,  and 
the  systematic  nature  of  the  Poetics  is  probably 
the  chief  reason  for  the  reaction  that  has  now  and 
again  set  in  against  what  is  sometimes  termed 
purely  academic  criticism.  Yet  it  is  just  because 
Aristotle  appreciated  and  showed  that  all  art  must 
have  laws  that  the  student  will  find  him  so  use- 
ful ;  more  so  even  than  Plato,  whose  lightning 
flashes  of  interpretation  must  be  ranked  with  the 
highest  creative  critical  literature.  The  critical 
writers  after  Aristotle  are  so  numerous — Greek, 
Byzantine,  Latin — and  for  the  most  part  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  linguistic  phase  of  composition, 
that  one  is  glad  to  pass  swiftly  by  all  their  rhe- 
torical treatises  until  there  looms  up  in  the  third 
century  the  figure  of  Longinus,  whose  refreshing 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  letters  places  him 
above  the  mechanical  student  of  rules.  Tlie  most 
important  of  his  successors  were  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  Quintilian,  whose  observations  on  style  have 
been  of  uermanent  service.  From  the  time  of 
Quintilian  to  Dante  there  is  no  great  name  in 
criticism  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
reflects  that  tlie  medifeval  attitude  toward  lit- 
erature was,  on  the  whole,  that  of  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  Dante's  poetry  has  so  overshad- 
owed his  critical  treatises  that  there  are  probably 
many  lovers  of  the  Divine  Comedi/  who  have  no 
conception  of  the  interest  of  the  master's  reflec- 
tions on  poetic  form  and  beauty,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  his  limitations  of  the  subject-matter  of 
great  poetry  to  love,  war.  and  virtue,  or  moral 
philosophy.  Of  more  service  than  Dante's  trea- 
tises were  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  critics 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Through  them  the 
classical  tradition  was  passed  on  to  England  and 
to  the  rest  of  Europe:  in  art  and  literature,  as  in 
science  and  in  politics,  the  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  great  rejuvenator  and  originator 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellect. 

In  more  modern  times  the  names  of  Corneille, 
Boileau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Hugo,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  France;  of  Kant,  Schiller,  and  Mes- 
sing in  Germany;  of  Sidney,  Pope,  Addison, 
Dryden,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  in  England, 
represent  diftering  views  and  opinions.  Boileau's 
Art  poctitjKc.  reminiscent  of  Horace's  Ars  Poe- 
tica.  and  Pope's  7?s.W)/  on  Criticism  have  their 
distinct  value  as  vohnnes  of  often  authoritative 
formal  instruction  furnishing  useful  analyses  of 
the  difTcrent  kinds  of  verse  compositions.  Of  far 
more  worth  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Poesie  (an  essay  richly  reminiscent  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance),  wherein  he  quaintly  reminds 
us  that  "though  the  poet  conieth  to  you  with 
words  set  in  delightful  proportion,"  yet  "it  is 
not  rhyming  and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet." 


Lessing's  great  achievement  was  to  disperse  the 
fog  that  Corneille  had  i-aiscd  around  the  dra- 
matic principles  of  Aristotle,  and  by  clarifying 
tile  classic  doctrines,  to  make  possible  their  ap- 
l)lication  to  all  art  under  modern  condi- 
tions. And  here,  without  going  into  any 
details  concerning  any  present-day  doctrines, 
even  though  they  be  so  interesting  as  the 
evolutionary  theories  with  which  we  read- 
ily connect  the  name  of  M.  Brunei  i^re,  it  may 
t<e  well  to  suggest  the  wider  paths  open  to  criti- 
cism through  modern  conditions.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  critics  had  only  their  own  work  to  study. 
We  of  to-day  have  the  dramas,  the  epics,  the 
novels  of  many  nations  and  ages.  The  study  of 
comparative  literature,  now  possible.  o])cns  up 
opportunities  for  tracing  those  influences  which 
all'ected  the  literatures  of  all  Europe,  iinil  afl'ords 
the  student  the  chance  of  building  up  from  vary- 
ing yet  interrelated  sources  a  standard  of  criti- 
cism. The  dill'erences  due  to  national  character 
and  individual  genius  will  teach  him  the  limita- 
tions of  hard  and  fast  formal  rules,  while  his 
faith  in  the  fundamental  canons  of  great  art  can 
only  be  made  firmer  by  such  comparative  study. 
He  will  learn  that  criticism  is  of  use  as  a 
method  of  judgment  for  the  reader,  rather  than 
an  inspiring  guide  to  the  poet,  whose  highest 
achievements  are  never  the  result  of  the  rules 
whose  vitality  they  attest.  The  critic  who  disre- 
{;ards  the  universal  message  of  great  art,  and, 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  disputing  concern- 
ing taste,  claims  for  his  personal  opinion  as 
much  value  as  can  attach  to  any  judgment, 
rejects  for  his  impressionistic  mess  of  pot- 
tage the  birthright  of  many  ages  of  culture.  The 
subjective  element  of  criticism  is  not.  however, 
precluded  by  the  positive  laws  revealed  through 
the  inductive  method  applied  to  works  of  art. 
As  Lowell  pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  Don 
Quixote,  a  book  is  great  in  proportion  to  what 
can  be  gotten  from  it,  an<l  many  an  artist  has 
builded  better  than  he  knew.  The  individual 
critic  can  be  so  keen  and  yet  true  in  his  interpre- 
tations and  so  inspiring  in  his  expression  as  to 
make  his  criticism  itself  creative  literature.  The 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  ideal  critic 
are,  therefore,  not  alone  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature 
which  has  endured;  he  must  himself  have  true 
power  of  intuition,  snnpathy  combined  with  im- 
partiality in  judgment,  a  rational  appreciation 
of  the  relative  importance  of  form  and  content, 
the  sense  of  beauty  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  style,  and  the  capacity  for  making  others 
see  what  he  sees.  Method  and  technique  are  al- 
ways valuable,  and  we  of  .\ineriea  have  much 
reason  to  thank  t'hild  and  Tieknor  and  Longfel- 
low, who  introduced  scholarship  into  Qur  coun- 
try ;  for  we  must  think  of  criticism  first  of  all,  not 
as  a  formidable  and  narrowing  system,  but  in- 
deed as  a  bro.-id  view-point,  occupying  the  same 
relation  to  literature  that  literature  holds  to 
life:  and  as  law  is  the  condition  of  true  liberty 
in  life,  so  criticism  is  the  bar  to  anarchy  in  lit- 
erature. "We  do  not  possess  what  we  do  not  un- 
derstand." said  Goethe.  The  true  critic,  like  the 
rliapsodist  of  old,  can  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  pviblic,  leading  his  read- 
ers to  understand  the  beauty  of  a  work,  and  so  to 
possess  it.  The  technical  beauty  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  formal  development,  but  the  emotional 
beauty  and  appeal  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  essen- 
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tial  oneness  of  human  nature,  whether  in  the 
dnvs  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  of  London,  or  of  New 
Vo'rk. 

Criticism  thus  understood  is  freed  from  the 
charges  to  vhicli  certain  critics  have  exposed 
it.  It  is  not,  on  the  side  of  form,  a  narrowing 
method  of  ])etty  rules,  but  a  rational  study  of 
litting  construction  and  adequate  expression:  on 
the  side  of  content,  its  most  lasting  dicta  are 
opposed  to  tlie  contention  of  those  who,  like 
Ruskiii,  would  make  art  a  handmaiden  of  moral- 
ity. It  does  not  restrict  genius,  because  genius 
precedes  it,  and  genius  connotes  the  sense  of 
form  and  beauty,  and  can  but  be  aided  by  ref- 
erence to  the  simple  laws  of  formal  beauty. 
As  the  art  of  judgment  concerning  the  fairest 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  criticism  has  one 
of  the  highest  of  judicial  functions;  as  the  art 
of  interpretation,  admitting  individual  intuition 
and  inspiring  teaching,  it  has  a  creative  function 
of  wide  and  lofty  worth.  Consult:  Aristotle, 
Poetics;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica  ;  Kames,  Elements 
of  Criticism,  latest  ed.  (London,  1805)  ;  Gayley 
and  Scott,  Introduction  to  the  ilethods  and  Ma- 
terials of  Literary  Criticism  (Boston,  1899)  ; 
Saintslmry.  History  of  Criticism  (London,  1900 
et  seq.)  :  Courthope,  Life  in  Poetry,  Law  in  Taste 
(London,  1901)  ;  Woodberry,  A  Xew  Defence  of 
Poetry   ( New  York,  1 900 ) . 

CRITIQUE  DE  L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES, 
kre'tek'  de  la'kol'  da  fam  ( Fr.,  criticism  of  the 
school  for  wives).  An  anuising  comedy  by  Mo- 
li$re,  produced  June  1,  16G3,  written  in  defense 
of  his  earlier  corned}',  L'ecole  des  femmes,  which 
had  been  attacked  by  Le  Vise,  editor  of  Le  Mer- 
ciire  galant,  in  the  third  scries  of  his  Noui^elles 
nouvelles.  It  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  former  piece,  chiefly  carried  on 
between  a  hypercritical  marquis  and  an  amiable 
chevalier. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON  (Ger.  Kri- 
tik  der  reinen  Yernunft) .  A  great  philosophical 
work  by  Immanuel  Kant  (1781),  the  basis  of 
modem  German  philosophy. 

CRI'TO  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpiraf,  KritOn) .  A 
■wealthy  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  ar- 
ranged for  his  master's  escape  from  prison,  but 
Socrates  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan. 
The  philosophic  dialogues  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written  are  now  wholly  lost.  Plato's  dia- 
logue representing  the  last  conversation  between 
Socrates  and  Crito  bears  the  latter's  name. 

CRIT'OLA'US  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpirdlaog, 
Kritolaos) .  A  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  in  the  second  century  n.c.  He 
succeeded  Ariston  of  Ceos  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic School  at  Athens  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  orator.  About 
155  B.C.  he  went  to  Rome,  and.  with  Carneades 
and  Diogenes,  obtained  a  remission  of  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed 
upon  Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus. 

CRIT'TENDEN,  Georok  Bibb  (1812-80).  An 
American  soldier,  the  son  of  J.  J.  Crittenden 
(q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  gradu- 
a,ted  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1832,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  ( 1856) . 
He  resigned  and  joined  the  Confederate  Array  in 
1861.  was  appointed  major-general,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  southeastern  Kentucky  and 
a    part    of   Tennessee.      For    his    defeat    at    Mill 


Spring  (lS(i2),  however,  he  was  censured.  He 
subsequently  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  from 
1867  to  1871  was  State  Librarian  of  Kentucky. 

CRITTENDEN,  John  Joed.\k  (1787-1803). 
An  American  statesman,  born  near  Versailles, 
Kj'.  He  .graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College 
in  1807;  scned  in  the  War  of  1812;  and  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  1817  to  1819; 
United  States  District  Attorney  from  1827  to 
1829,  and  a  United  States  Senator  again  from 
1835  to  1841.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General by  President  Harrison,  but  resigned 
when  Tyler  became  President,  and  was  again  in 
the  Senate  from  1842  to  1848,  after  which  he  was 
Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1848  to  1850.  He 
was  again  Attorney-General  under  President 
Fillmore,  and  in  1855  was  a  fourth  time  sent  to 
the  Senate.  Although  a  Southerner,  Crittenden 
consi.stently  devoted  his  energy  and  eloquence 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  he  exerted 
every  effort,  first,  to  avert  the  impending  Civil 
War,  and  later  to  assist  the  Administration  in 
its  prosecution.  In  the  Senate  ( 1860-81 )  he 
urged  unsuccessfully  his  famous  compromise. 
(See  Ckitte»{den  Co:\[p1!OMISE.)  Retiring  from 
the  Senate  in  1861,  he  served  one  term  in  the 
House,  and  in  that  body  also  strove  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution.  Consult  The  Life 
of  John  J.  Crittenden,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Chapman  Coleman    (Philadelphia,   1871). 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  Leonidas  (1815- 
93).  An  American  soldier,  the  son  of  John  Jor- 
dan Crittenden,  born  in  Russellville,  Ky.  He  was 
a  private  in  the  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  1836, 
studied  law,  and  in  1842  became  commonwealth's 
attorney.  During  the  jMexican  War  he  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  under  both  General  Taylor  and 
General  Scott,  and  when  the  former  became  Presi- 
dent, was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Liverpool.  He  entered  the  Federal  Army  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  Civil  War,  became  a  l:>rigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  October,  1861.  and  for 
gallantry  at  Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  a  di- 
vision, was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
(■July  17,  1862).  He  afterwards  commanded  a 
division  under  General  Buell,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro  and 
Chickamauga,  but  resigned  from  the  service  in 
December,  1864.  He  entered  the  regular  army 
as  colonel  of  the  Thirty-second  Infantry  in  1866, 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1867  for  gal- 
lantry at  Murfreesboro,  and  served  on  the  frontier 
until  his  retirement  in  1881. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE.  In  Ameri- 
can history,  a  measure  proposed  in  Congress  in 
1860  by  Senator  .J.  J.  Crittenden  (q.v.)  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  through  the  adoption  of  certain  constitu- 
tional amendments.  These  amendments  were  five 
in  number,  and  provided;  (1)  That  the  right  to 
jiroperty  in  slaves  was  to  be  recognized  and  that 
slavery  was  to  be  permitted  and  protected  in  all 
the  common  territory  soiith  of  36°  30',  and  pro- 
hibited north  of  that  line,  while  the  land  remained 
in  its  territorial  status;  (2)  that  Congress  was 
not  to  have  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  lay 
within  a  State  where  slavery  existed;  '(3)  that 
Congress  was  to  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it  existed 
in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  then  only 
after  the  o^^^lers  of  the  slaves  had  been  corapen- 
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sated;  (4)  tliat  Congress  was  (o  have  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory 
where  slavery  was  legal:  (5)  that  Congi-css  might 
jirovide  that  in  cases  where  escaped  slaves  were 
rescued,  or  their  arrest  prevented  by  mobs,  the 
owners  should  be  compensated  by  the  United 
States,  which  in  turn  might  recover  damages 
from  the  county  in  which  the  illegal  act  occurred. 
All  of  these  amendments  were  to  be  permanent 
and  'unamciidable."  The  compromise  was  defeated 
in  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  failed  of  con- 
sideration in  the  IIouso. 

CRIVELLI,  IcrevOl'le,  Caju-o.  A  Venetian 
painter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  art  was 
formed  under  the  iulluence  of  the  School  of  Padua, 
but  he  gradually  developed  a  style  of  his  own, 
and  worked  in  several  cities  of  the  Roman 
llarches,  especially  at  Ascoli,  where  he  finally 
settled.  His  work,  while  somewliat  angular  and 
stiff,  is  characterized  by  tenderness  and  interest- 
ing richness  of  detail.  He  introduced  agreeable 
landscape  backgrounds  and  was  particularly  fond 
of  giving  fruits  and  ilowers  as  accessories.  Among 
his  works  are:  "Madonna  Enthroned."  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Ascoli;  "ilagdalen."  in  the  Berlin 
!Museuui ;  "iladoima  with  Saints,"  '"Crueilixion," 
and  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Brera 
Gallery  at  Jlilan. 

CROAKER.     See  Drum;  Gbuxt. 

CROAKER  AND  CO.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  .Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  in  the  C'roaher  Pieces,  in  the  New  York 
Eretihifi  Post   (1819). 

CROAKER,  Sir.  and  IMrs.  An  oddly  assorted 
couple  in  Goldsmith's  Tlie  Good-natured  Man: 
she  is  as  merry  in  her  cynicism  as  he  is  lugubri- 
ous in  his. 

CBOATAN,  kro-a'tan.  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Xortli  Carolina,  south  of  Roanoke  Is- 
land, at  the  time  of  tlie  first  English  attempt  at 
colonization,  about  1585.  By  the  shifting  of  the 
sands  it  is  now  probabl.v  a  part  of  Hatteras  or 
Ocracoke  Island.  A  colony  of  117  persons 
landed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  upon  Roanoke  Is- 
land in  1587,  and  of  whose  ultimate  fate  nothing 
definite  was  ever  afterwards  learned,  is  sup]>osed 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  friendly  Indians  upon 
Croatan  Island,  and  to  have  eventually  become 
absorbed  into  that  tribe.  Recently,  new  interest 
has  been  given  to  the  story  through  tlie  claim  of 
descent  from  these  colonists,  asserted  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  mixed-blood  stock  in  Robeson 
County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Al- 
though their  claim  has  probably  no  sound  histori- 
cal basis,  they  have  been  oHicially  recognized  by 
the  State  as  a  separate  people  under  the  name  of 
'Croatan  Indians.' 

CROATIA  (kro-a'shi-a)  AND  SLAVONIA 
(Slav.  Hrvatska  i  Slavonii/a,  Hung.  Borviit-SUi- 
voiiorsziig.  fi-om  Croat.  Hrvat.  OChurch  Slav. 
Khriivatini'i.  Slov.  Khrraf.  Pol.  Kartrat.  Rnss. 
Khrovate,  Croat,  and  OChurch  Slav.  Slorirninu. 
Rubs.  Slai^ifaninii.  JlGk.  ''EaKXafiripd!,  Eslclabeiios, 
a  Slav,  whence  Ger.  Sklnre,  Engl,  xinrc).  A 
kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary,  constituting  one  of 
the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  (Jlap:  Hun- 
gary, D  4).  It  is  separated  by  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube  from  Hungary  proper  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  Save  from  Ser%Ma  and  Bosni;i 
on  the  south,  has  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  on 
the  southwest,  and  St,vria,  Carniola,  and   Istria 


on  the  west.  Croatia  constitutes  the  southwestern 
portion;  Slavonia,  the  nortlieaetem  part.  Ita 
area  is  10,770  square  miles. 

A  large  \y.ivt  of  the  surface  consists  of  moun- 
tain chains  ranging  in  height  from  aliout  200(1  to 
■1000  feet,  priucipall.v  spiirs  of  the  .TuUan  and 
Styrian  Alps.  In  Croatia  are  the  Agrani  higli- 
lands,  the  Croatian  Karst  (see  ICakst),  with 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet,  the  two  ranges  of 
Great  and  Little  Kapella,  the  former  reaching 
a  height  of  about  500  feet,  ajid  the  \'e!ebit  range, 
whose  highest  summit  is  about  57.50  feet.  On 
the  borders  of  Carniola  are  the  Uskok  Sloun- 
tains.  The  beautiful  mountain  region  on  the 
northwest  is  called  Croatian  Switzerland.  The 
interior  f)art  along  the  Save  consists  of  an 
extensive  and  fruitful  valley.  Tlie  eastern  part  is 
interspersed  with  fertile,  well-cultivated  valleys, 
while  the  western  part  is  covered  with  forests. 
Tliere  are  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Save  and  Drave,  and  a  number  of  lakes  on  the 
coa-st. 

The  climate  is  generally  moderate,  btit  very 
raw  in  the  eoastland  of  Croatia,  whicii  is  exposed 
to  the  currents  from  the  .\drialic  and  to  the  tierce 
ravages  of  the  Bora,  a  cold  northeastern  wind, 
verv  destructive  in  its  efl'ccts  and  greatly  feared 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  western  portion  of 
the  province  the  winters  are  long  and  the  sum- 
mers dry.  In  parts  of  Slavonia  the  climate  is 
very  insalubrious,  on  account  of  numerous 
swamps.  The  annual  average  temperature  of  the 
province  fluctuates  between  48°  and  52°  F.  The 
soil  is  fairly  fertile  and  the  range  of  vegetation 
ven'  wide.  About  31  per  cent,  of  tlie  productive 
area  is  arable  land,  25  jicr  cent,  is  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  over  3(i  per  cent,  is  under  for- 
ests. The  common  European  cei'eals  are  raised 
extensively,  especially  wheat  and  com.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  is  considerable.  Fruits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  gro\\n  in  abundance,  notably 
apples,  plums,  nuts,  and  grapes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  countiy.  Hogs  are  raised  in  large 
numbers. 

The  mineral  production  of  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia is  unimportant.  Some  coal,  iron,  marble, 
copper,  and  sulphur  figure  in  the  exports.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  only  slightly  de- 
veloped. There  are  some  silk-mills,  glass  and 
sugar  mills,  a  few  ship-building,  milling,  paper, 
and  leather  establishments  in  the  coast  districts, 
and  a  number  of  distilleries.  The  plum  brandy 
of  Slavonia  is  famous  under  the  name  of  flli- 
icoicit;:.  There  is  a  considerable  transit  trade, 
largely  carried  on  through  tlie  ports  of  Fiume, 
Zengg,  and  Porto  Re.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  grain,  fruits,  wine,  lumber,  and  flour.  The 
province  is  well  provided  with  railway  facilities, 
and  the  two  navigable  watercourses  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  contribute  largel.v  to  its  commercial 
importance.  Much  traffic  is  also  carried  on  with 
Bosnia  over  the  mountain  roads. 

The  Ban.  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hungarian 
Prime  ilinister,  is  at  the  head  of  the  provincial 
administration.  In  its  local  administration  (he 
province  is  autonomous.  It  has  a  Diet  {Lnii<l- 
tfifi)  composed  of  the  Church  dignitaries,  mag- 
nates, and  representatives  of  the  towns  and  rural 
. eomniunities,  the  last  being  elected  indirectly.  In 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  the  province  is  represented 
by  forty  Deputies  in  the  l.ow<'r  House  and  three 
in  the  Upper  House.     It  is  entitled  to  one  min- 
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later  in  the  Hungarian  Cabinet,  who  countersigns 
all  important  acts  all'octing  the  province.  The 
linaiices  ai-e  administered  partly  by  the  Hun- 
garian and  partly  by  the  provincial  Government, 
in  lilOO  the  budget  iiearly  balanced  at  18.500.000 
kronen.  l''or  administrative  purposes  the  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Very  adequate 
facilities  are  provided  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the 
children  "attend  schools.  Agram  (q.v.) ,  the  capi- 
tal, offers  excellent  higher  instruction.  The  popu- 
lation in  IJIOO  was  2.397.249.  as  against  2.180.410 
in  1890.  About  89  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Croats  and  Serbs.  3  per  cent.  Hungarians  and  5 
])er  cent.  Germans.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Catholics,  26  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
Greek  Orthodo.K  Church,  and  the  rest  to  the  Evan- 
gelical and  other  Reformed  Churches. 

Hi.sTORr.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  included 
in  the  Roman  Province  of  Pannonia.  The  Croats 
are  a  southern  Slavic  peoiile,  speaking  a  language 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  their 
neighbors  the  Serbs.  They  came  down  in  the 
seventh  century  from  the  Carpathians  and  occu- 
])ied  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Croats  adopted  Christianity  of  the 
Latin  rite,  separating  them  from  the  Serbs,  who 
received  Christianity  from  Constantinople.  About 
the  year  900,  Croatia  asserted  its  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and,  under 
its  own  king,  extended  its  power  over  Bosnia  and 
Dalmatia.  A  great  ])art  of  Croatia  was  annexed 
to  Kinigary  to-\\ard  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, aiid  in  1102  Koloman  of  Hungary  had  him- 
self crowned  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  The 
country  was  involved  in  the  djmastic  struggles 
and  wars  for  self-preservation  which  were  the 
lot  of  Hungary  for  centuries,  and  always  main- 
tained whatever  position  seemed  favorable  to  its 
own  nationality.  In  the  Hungarian  national  ris- 
ing of  1848.  Jellachich,  Ban  of  Croatia,  was  an 
active  agent  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, which  stirred  him  up  to  a  campaignagainst 
the  Himgarians.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Croatia  was  a  national  movement  as  nuich  as 
that  of  Hungary.  The  general  principle  of  decen- 
tralization, as  embodied  in  the  Ausgleich  of  1867 
(q.v.),  was  partially  applied  to  the  relations  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Hungary  by  the  compro- 
mise of  1868.  A  strong  national  party  has  con- 
tinued to  exist,  cherishing  the  project  of  a  greater 
and  independent  Croatia,  to  include  all  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  joined  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire only  by  a  personal  union.  Consult:  Matko- 
vitch,  Kroatieii  und  Hlavonien  nach  seinen  physi- 
sclien  unci  geistifjcn  Yerhaltnissen  (Agram,  1873)  ; 
Krauss,  Die  vereiniyten  Eonigreiche Eroatienund 
l^laroriien  (Vienna.  1889)  ;  Stare,  "Die  Kroaten 
im  Kiinigreiehe  Kroatien  niit  Slavonien,"  in  Die 
Volkcr  Oesterreich  -  Ungarns,  10.  ii.  (Vienna, 
18S2)  ;  Csaplovicz.  S?oro»iert  und  Eroaticn  (Pest, 
1819)  :  De  Worms,  The  Aiisfro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire (2d  ed.,  London,  1877);  De  Laveleye,  The 
Balkan  Peninsula  (London,  1887) .    See  AusTRlA- 

HlNOARY. 

CROCE,  kro'eha,  GrtiLio  Cesake  della  (1550- 
1620).  An  Italian  author,  born  atPersieeto,near 
TSologna.  He  wrote  a  number  of  romances  and 
l)lays.  of  which  the  principal  is  the  always-popu- 
lar Kertoldo  and  Bcrioldino.  This  is  probably  an 
old  folk-lore  tale  retold.  It  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  The  original  titles  of  the 
two  parts  were:  Asttitie  sottilissime  di  Bertoldo 


( 1620) ,  and  Le  piacevoli  e  ridicolose  simpUoitit  di 
liertoldino  figliuolo  del  gii  astuto  c  accorto  Ber- 
loldi   (1620)'. 

CROCHET,  kro-sha'  (Fr.  crochet,  hook,  dim. 
of  croc,  hook,  from  leel.  krOkr,  hook,  perhaps 
from  Gael,  crucan,  Welsh  crwg,  hook,  and  con- 
nected with  Lat.  crux,  cross).  A  form  of  fancy 
work  w'here  threads  of  linen,  cotton,  worsted,  or 
silk  are  looped  with  hooks  called  crochet-needles 
to  form  various  decorative  and  useful  articles. 
Endless  varieties  of  patterns  may  be  formed,  and 
lightness  and  elegance  attained,  by  twisting  the 
thread  one  or  more  times  in  taking  up  the  loop, 
while  openwork  is  formed  by  passing  one  or  more 
loops. 

CROCID'OLITE  (from  Gk.  Kpodc,  krokis, 
nap  on  cloth :  connected  with  Kpoit/;,  kroke, 
thread,  from  KpcKciv,  krekein,  to  weave  +  /'uHog, 
lithos,  stone).  A  sodium  iron  silicate  that 
occurs  in  iibrous  or  asbestos-like  filaments,  and 
also  sometimes  massive  or  earthy.  It  has  a  silky 
lustre,  and  in  color  varies  from  golden  yellow  to 
yellowish  brown,  indigo  to  greenish  blue,  light 
green,  and  dull  red.  The  best  specimens  are  found 
in  Griqualand,  in  the  Orange  River  country. 
South  Africa.  This  mineral  frequently  contains 
.a  siliceous  base,  such  as  ferruginous  quartz,  and 
when  cut  en  cabochon,  with  a  high  summit  and 
the  longer  diameter  of  the  oval  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  mineral  is 
made  up,  yields  the  eat's-eye  ray,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mineral  is  popularly  known  as  tiger- 
eye,  and  has  some  \alue  as  a  gem  stone,  being 
used  when  polished  for  umbrella-handles,  charms, 
etc.  In  the  United  States  specimens  are  found  in 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  these  are  of  no  value  for  orna- 
mental jnirposes. 

CROCK'ER,  Francis  Bacon  (1861—).  An 
American  electrical  engineer.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1882, 
and  in  1889  was  there  appointed  professor  of 
electrical  engineering.  In  1892-95  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Y'ork  Electrical  Society,  and  in 
1897-98  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  He  published  The  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Dynamos  and  Motors  (3d  ed.  1894)  ;  and 
Electric  Lighting  (3d  ed.  1899). 

CROCKERY.     See  Pottery. 

CROCKET  (from  OF.  croquet,  variant  of 
crochet,  hook).  A  bit  of  ornamentation  project- 
ing alone  and  boldly  from  a  plane  surface,  in 
Gothic  architecture;  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
single  heavy  stem  ending  in  leafage  or  flower, 
attached  to  a  gable,  pinnacle,  bell  of  a  capital, 
cornice,  etc. 

CROCK'ETT,  David  (1786-18.36).  An  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  politician,  born  in  Tennessee.  He 
was  a  typical  backwoodsman,  unlettered  but 
shrewd,  skillful  as  a  hunter,  and  inordinately 
fond  of  an  out-of-door  life.  He  served  under 
Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  in  1826,  1828,  and'  1832  wa.s  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  his  oddities  of  dress  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  caused  much  comment. 
At  the  close  of  his  third  term  he  enlisted  with 
the  Texan  forces,  then  in  arms  against  Mexico, 
and  in  1836  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  (q.v.),  where  on  IMarch  6  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrison,  was  killed  by  Santa  Anna's 
troops.  Crockett's  well-known  maxim  was:  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead."     He  wrote 
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4  'Narrative  of  the  Life  of  David  Crockett 
(1834)  ;  A  Tour  to  the  North  and  Down  East 
(1835);  Exiiloits  and  Adfcntiiics  in  Texas 
(183U)  ;  ami  Ulcetchcs  and  Ecnnlricities  (1847), 
all  of  wliieli  me  fhariiclerized  by  crude  wit,  lack 
of  graniiiiar,  and  shrewd  common  sense. 

CROCKETT,  Samuel  Rltherford  (18G0— ). 
A  Scotch  novelist,  born  at  Duchrae,  New  Gallo- 
way. He  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1879,  and  for  several  years  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  and  Asia.  His  first  publica- 
tion, Dulce  Cor,  a  book  of  poems,  apjjcared  in 
1886.  He  went  to  Penicuik  in  188G,  where  he 
was  a  Free  Church  minister  until  the  close  of 
1894,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  to  devote  him- 
self whollv  to  literature.  His  most  popular 
works  are':  The  Stickit  Minister  (1893):  The 
Eaidcrs  (1894);  Mad  Sir  Vf/htred  of  the  Uilh 
(1894)  ;  The  Lilac  Sunhonnei  (1894)  ;  The  I'laij- 
Actress  (1894);  Botj-Mi/rtle  and  Peat  (189:5); 
The  Grey  Man  (189G)  ;  Lad's  Love  (1897)  ;  The 
Standard  Bearer  (1898):  The  Black  Douglas 
(1899)  ;  Kit  Kcnnedi/  (1899)  ;  Joan  of  the  Sieord 
Hand  (1900);  The' Dark  o'  the  Moon  (1901); 
and  The  Banner  of  Blue   (1902). 

CROCODILE  (Lat.  ei-ocodilus,  Gk.  KpoMei- 
/lof,  krokodeilos) .  An  aquatic  lacertiform  car- 
nivorous reptile,  comparatively  gigantic  in  size 
(several  feet  in  length),  representing  the  exten- 
sive subclass  Crocodilia.  regarded  as  the  most 
highly  organized  of  reptiles :  more  strictly  one 
of  the  type-genus  Crocodilus,  of  the  family  Croco- 


the  internal  anatomy  generally  is  much  advanced. 

The  heart  has  four  distinct  chambers,  preventing 
an  admlxtiire  of  arterial  and  vonmis  liluud;  and 
the  organs  of  scn.se  iuc  well  develo])ed.  Their 
limbs  are  of  much  more  use  to  them  in  walking 
than  are  those  of  either  turtles  or  lu'wls,  yet 
their  real  home  is  in  the  water,  where  they  swim 
by  means  of  twisting  strokes  of  their  compressed 
tails,  which  are  also  powerful  weapons,  and  of  aid 
in  gaining  food,  since  animals  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  water  deep  enovigli  to  ])crmit 
a  crocoilile  to  swim  close  to  tlie  shore  unol)ser\ed 
are  frequently  swept  into  the  stream  by  a  blow 
of  the  tail,  then  seized  iind  drowned. 

All  crocodilians  are  oviparovis.  The  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  are  Iniried 
in  the  sand  or  mud  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  ahme.  The  females  of  some,  if  not  all 
the  species,  guard  them  an<l  take  care  of  their 
young;  yet  the  eggs  and  very  young  are  jireyed 
on  by  civets,  a  monitor-lizard,  and  iii:iny  other 
enemies.  In  warm  countries  crocodiles  bury 
themselves  in  nmd  in  times  of  drought,  .and  in 
cold  Countries  during  winter.  They  feed  on  fish, 
biijls,  and  mammals,  and  many  hunian  beings 
lose  their  lives  to  them  in  certain  regions.  Tlie 
necessity  of  taking  small  pieces  of  food,  induced 
by  their  rigidly  articulated  jaws  and  unelastic 
throat,  comjM'ls  them  to  sink  all  their  large  prey 
and  keep  it  until  it  is  sufficiently  macerated  to 
l)e  torn  into  small  pieces. 

All  the  species  have  a  voice,  described  as  a 
loud  short  bark  or  croak,  heard  at  night,  or  when 


SKULLS  AND  TEETH  OF  CROCODII.1ANS. 

t.  Teleosaurus  (extinct).  2.  Gavial.  3.  Nile  crocodile.  4.  American  alligator.  .■).  Back  part  of  the  series  of  teeth  o! 
the  lower  jaw  of  an  alligator,  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  alveolar  grove  cut  away,  showiii}.?  the  absence  of  partitions  and 
the  germs  of  the  succesHiona!  teeth.  6.  Middle  part  of  the  same  yeries,  showing  the  partitions,  forming  here  distinct 
sockets  from  which  the  teeth  are  raised  to  show  germs  of  successional  ^?eth  and  dentiparous  cavities :  a,  a  tooth 
turned  around  to  show  the  effect  (a  hole)  of  the  new  germ  on  its  base:  b,  shell  of  an  old  tooth  and  two  successors. 


dilid.T,  typical  of  the  order  Eustachia.  Croco- 
dilians  difl'er  from  lizards  in  many  points  of 
structure,  and  prominently  in  the  horny  plates 
within  the  thick  skin  which  form  a  dorsal  armor, 
and  the  firm  setting  of  the  strong  teeth  into  .al- 
veoli, the  fourth  tooth  often  being  much  enlarged 
as  a  seizer.     The  skull  has  greater  solidity  and 


the  reptile  is  angry.  The  age  to  which  they  liv£ 
is  unknown,  but  they  arrive  at  reproductive  ma- 
turity when  about  ten  years  old.  and  seem  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  a  century  or  more.  Captives, 
and  those  often  alarmed,  show  an  ability  to 
learn   from  experience. 

"The   recent  geographical   distribution  of  the 
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various  kinds  of  Crooodilia  loses  its  nij'stery," 
says  Gadow,  "when  we  recollect  that  during  the 
Tc'rliary  period  alligators,  crocodiles,  and  long- 
snouted  gavials  existed  in  Europe.  The  solitary 
species  of  alligator  in  China  is  the  last  living 
reminder  of  llieir  former  Periaretic  distribution. 
The  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  otherwise  now 
iuteilropical,  crocodiles  alone  inhabiting  the 
Paleolro])ieal  region,  together  with  long-snouted 
forms  in  the  Oriental  subregion,  while  alligators 
and  caymans,  with  a  few  crocodiles,  live  in 
America." 

The  order  Eustachia  contains  the  crocodilians, 
ancient  and  modern.  Two  other  (extinct)  orders 
are  recognized  by  Gadow  (1902),  both  small  and 
peculiar  grou])s  known  only  in  late  Mesozoic 
rocks.  The  genus  .-Etosaurus  represents  the  order 
Pscudosuchia.  and  Belodon  the  order  Parasuchia. 
These  and  other  Mesozoic  crocodiles  were  marine, 
and  .seem  to  have  been  descended  from  some 
terrestrial  dinosaurian  stock.  ''So  far  as  modern 
reptiles  are  concerned,  only  the  Chelonia  and 
Splienodon  are  related  to  the  Croeodilia,  while 
monitors  and  other  lizards  resemble  them  only 
superficially."  . 

The  crocodilians  (Eustachia)  fall  into  seven 
families;  (1)  Teleosauridse,  fossil  in  the  Lias 
and  Oolite  of  Europe;  marine,  and  of  the  general 
appearance  of  gavials.  with  very  long  and  slender 
snouts  (see  Figure  1).  (2)  Metriorhynchida;, 
fossil  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  Europe;  marine. 
(3)  MacrorhynchidiE,  fossil  in  fresh-water  de- 
posits of  \\ealden.  etc.,  of  Europe.  (4)  Gaviali- 
diE,  the  gavials  (see  Gavial)  fossil  and  recent. 
(5)  Atopsauridse,  fossil  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of 
Erance;  diminutive  alligator-like  reptiles  only 
about  a  foot  long.  (6)  Goniopholid;e,  large  fossil 
crocodiles  of  the  late  Mesozoic.  (7)  Crocodilida?, 
true  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

Of  the  crocodiles  proper  (which  are  character- 
ized by  tlieir  narrow,  elongated  heads  and  much- 
webbed  feet),  the  best  and  longest-known  is 
the  celebrated  Crocodilus  vulgaris  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  revered,  protected,  and  when  dead  em- 
balmed by  certain  sects  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Crocodile-worship,  according  to  Flinders-Petrie, 
was  indigenous,  and  one  of  the  oldest  worships  of 
Egj-pt.  It  was  most  prevalent  in  Fayum,  'the 
Lake  of  the  Crocodile,'  whose  marshy  shores  were 
especially  favorable  to  that  reptile,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  crocodile-god  Sebek.  Up  the 
Kile,  other  places  were  devoted  to  this  primitive 
worship,  while  at  neighboring  towns,  such  as  Den- 
derak.  Apollinopolis,  and  Heracleopolis,  it  was 
detested.  In  the  very  earliest  times  the  crocodile 
was  regarded  as  a  minister  x>f  vengeance,  but  not 
divine.  Nowadays  these  animals  are  so  much 
hunted  that  few  remain  in  the  lower  Nile,  but  in 
its  upper  waters,  and  in  other  African  rivers, 
crocodiles  are  still  dangerously  plentiful.  The 
reptiles  also  al)ound  in  Madagascar;  but  the 
'common'  one  on  tlie  We.st  Coast,  from  Senegal  to 
the  Conco,  is  Crocodilus  cataphractus.  Two 
species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  and  estuaries  of 
India  (see  Mugger),  one  ranging  to  Ceylon, 
and  eastward  to  China,  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  Australia.  A  local  species  also  inhabits 
northern  Australia  and  Queensland.  There  are 
tliree  crocodiles  in  North  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  One  {Crocodilus  Americatius) 
ranges  as  far  north  as  Florida. 

Tlie  eggs  of  crocodiles  are  prized  by  some 
people  as  food,  the  musk-glands  are  taken  for 


perfume,  and  the  skin  and  fat  are  articles  of  con- 
siderable  commercial   value. 

Consult  Gadow,  Amphiiia  and  Reptiles  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1902)  ;  and  authorities  on 
Eg\'l)t,  Central  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Aus- 
tralasia.    See  ALLiG.vrOR. 

Fossil  Fokiis.  Fossil  ancestors  of  the  croco- 
dilians are  known  from  rocks  as  old  as  those  of 
the  Triassic,  and  they  are  found  throughout  the 
later  rocks  of  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary 
time.  The  more  primitive  forms,  comprising  the 
totally  extinct  sub-order  Parasucliia,  are  repre- 
sented by  Belodon,  from  the  upper  Iveu])cr  of 
Wiirttemberg  and  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  North 
America ;  Stagonolepis  of  the  Triassic  of  Scot- 
land, and  Parasuchus  from  the  Gondwana  scries 
of  central  India.  These  three  have  long,  narrow 
snouts,  produced  by  the  elongation  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones,  and  in  the  structure  of  their 
slculls  they  present  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  primitive  dinosaurs  and  to  the  rh^,^lchoce- 
phaliaus.  The  Jlesosuchia  of  Jurassic  age,  mostly 
reptiles  of  small  size,  have  both  long  and  short 
snouted  forms,  that  differ  from  the  Eusuchia  in 
respect  of  the  form  of  the  palate.  Eustachian 
tubes,  and  vertebrte.  The  principal  genera  are 
Pelagosaurus,  Metriorhjiiclius,  Theriosuchus, 
Notosuchus,  Teleosaurus,  Stenosaurus,  from  the 
Jurassic  of  Europe.  The  Eusuchia,  also  with 
both  broad  and  long-snouted  species,  range  from 
the  LTpper  Jurassic  througli  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary,  and  comprise  all  the  recent  species,  in 
which  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  inclosed  by  bone 
and  the  verteljral  centra  are  procoelous.  Direct 
ancestors  of  tlie  JIala3-an  genus  Tomistoma  are 
found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  tlie  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean region  of  south  Europe.  During  the 
Eocene,  typical  gavials  lived  in  the  seas  of  Eng- 
land, but  tliej'  migrated  southward  during  subse- 
quent Tertiary  time,  and  tlieir  remains  are  found 
fossilized  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  India.  The  largest  known  crocodile  was 
probably  the  genus  Rhamphosuchus,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  India,  with  a  length 
of  over  fifty  feet. 

BiBLioGR.^PiiY.  Parker,  "On  the  Structure  and 
Development  of  the  Skull  in  the  Crocodile," 
Zooloqical  Society  of  London  Transactions  (Lon- 
don, isSo)  ;  Tornicr,  "Die  Crocodile,"  Bciheft 
sum  Archiv  fiir  Xaturgeschichte  (Berlin,  1901). 
For  fossil  forms,  consult:  DoUo,  "Premifere  note 
sur  les  Crocodiliens  de  Bernissart,"  Bulletin  du 
llnsce  royal  d'histoire  naturelle  de  Belgique,  vol. 
ii.  (Brussels.  1883)  ;  Woodward.  Outlines  of  Ver- 
tebrate Paleontology  for  students  of  Zoology 
(Cambridge,  1898)  ;  Huxley,  "On  Stagonolepis 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Croeodilia."  Quarterly 
Jourtwl  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol. 
xx-xi.  (London,  1875)  ;  Woodward,  "The  History 
of  Fossil  Crocodiles,"  Proceedings  of  the  Geolo- 
gists' Association,  vol.  ix.  (London,  1880).  See 
also  the  articles  on  Alligator;  Gavial ;  Noto- 
suchus; Pelagosaurus;  Teleosaurus;  The- 
riosuchus. 

CROCODILE,  Lady  Kittt.  A  lady  of  fashion 
in  Footers  .1  Trip  to  Cuhiis.  distinguished  for  her 
hypocritical  dealings.  The  ch.nracter  _was  a 
satire  directed  against  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
who  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  play. 

CROCODILE-BIRD.  A  plover  {Plurianus 
JEgyptius)  of  the  Nile  Valley,  sometimes  placed 
among  the  coursers  (genus  Cursorius).  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  association  with  the  crocodile, 
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and  now  is  usually  identified  with  the  tnichiliiit 
(ir  'U'eoli-c-.itov'  of  lloriidotus,  wliosc  account  of 
it,  long  rcjjavdcil  as  fabulous,  is  quoted  l)y  Stej- 
iieger  as  follows:  "As  the  crocodile  lives  chielly 
on  the  rivei',  it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  con- 
stanth'  covered  with  leeches;  hence  it  hajijiens 
that,  while  all  other  hirds  and  beasts  avoid  it, 
with  the  trochilus  it  lives  at  ])eace,  since  it  owes 
much  to  that  bird.  fiU'  the  crocodile,  when  he 
leaves  the  water  and  couics  out  upon  the  land,  is 
in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
facing  the  western  breeze:  at  such  times  the 
trochilus  goes  into  his  mouth  and  devours  the 
leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile,  who  is 
pleased  and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus." 
^lodcrn  writers  wholly  denied  this,  but  it  is  now 
kmnvn  to  be  .mainly  true:  that  is  to  say,  these 
birds  do  run  about  the  bodies  of  crocodiles  asleep 
or  basking  on  the  sand,  in  search  of  the  insects  or 
crustaceans  clinging  to  their  hides;  and  may  at 
favorable  moments  pick  parasites  and  particles 
of  food  from  their  lijjs,  teeth,  and  gums.  This 
lias  been  actually  seen  by  such  good  observers  as 
Alfred  Brohm  and  others,  and  has  also  been  as- 
serted of  a  related  bird,  the  Kgj'ptian  lapwing. 
A  yery  complete  account  of  the  evidence  of  this 
fact,  and  for  identifying  this  species  with  the 
bird  of  the  Herodotus  tradition,  will  be  found  in 
Xewton's  Diclioiiari/  of  Hirdn  (London,  1894), 
article  "Plover."  The  colors  of  this  species  are 
lavender  and  cream,  strikingly  marked  with 
black  on  the  crown  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
the  black  stripes  joining  and  passing  broadly 
along  the  back,  and  also  extending  down  the 
sides  of  the  hrea.st.  Consult :  Shelly.  BirtU  of 
Einil't  (London.  1872)  ;  Tlie  Field  (London, 
September  2,  1SS3).     See  Plate  of  Plovees. 

CROCODILE  RIVER.     See  Limpopo. 

CROCODILE  TEARS.  Hypocritical,  forced 
expressions  of  grief.  This  use  of  the  term  has 
sprung  from  the  fiction  of  travelers  that  croco- 
diles shed  tears  over  their  prey.  The  conceit  of 
crocodilrs'  tears  (the  animals  have  large  lachry- 
mal glands)  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  Spenser  {Faerie  Quceiie,  i.  14-18)  describes 
them. 

CEO'COITE  (from  f!k.  kpok6fic,  krokoeis, 
saflron-colored,  from  KpSicn^,  krokos,  saffron). 
A  lead  chromate.  It  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  has  an  adamantine  to  vitreous  lus- 
tre, and  occurs  in  various  shades  of  bright  red. 
It  is  found  in  crystals  in  quartz  veins  or  in  inter- 
secting gneiss  or  granite,  and  is  conunonly  asso- 
ciated with  gold  ])yrite  and  other  metallic  ores. 
Crocoite  occurs  in  the  L'rals,  Hungary,  Brazil, 
and  with  wulfenite  in  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona. 

CRO'CtrS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  ki>6koc,  krokos.  saf- 
fron ) .  A  genus  of  the  natural  order  Iridaceie. 
The  species  have  much  general  similarity,  and 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of 
the  East.  They  set  seed,  but  since  the  seed-pods 
are  under  groimd  and  are  frequently  overlooked, 
and  since  production  of  flowers  from  seed-sown 
plants  is  slow,  they  are  chiefly  propagated  hy 
their  corms.  Saffron  ])repared  from  the  stamens 
of  Crori(s  safims  is  used  medicinally  and  fcu'  dye- 
ing; for  the  latter  ■])urpose.  however,  aniline 
colors  are  replacing  if.  .^ome  of  the  species  are 
nuich  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  particularly  those  whicli.  as  Croriis 
■vcrnus  and  Crocus  impcniti  and  the  Dutch  hy- 


brids of  Crocus  masiacus,  flower  very  early  in 
the  spring.  The  salTron  crocus  and  some  other 
species  tlower  in  aulnnni.  The  llowers  of  some 
S|)ecie3  are  fragrant.  It  is  necessary  frequently 
to  take  up  crocus-roots  and  jilant  anew,  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  the  manner  in  which  the  corms  multi])ly 
— the  new  forming  in  some  species  above  the 
old,  thus,  in  time,  raising  the  corm  to  or  even 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  i)lanted 
in  lawns  the  bulbs  must  be  replaced  cvcrv  two  or 
tliree  years,  because  they  scum  become  sniothered 
by  the  grass.  The  autumn-flowering  species  are 
sclilom  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  See 
Colored  Plate   with    luis. 

CROCUS  OF  ANTIMONY,  or  Chocus  Met- 
.\Li.on;  M.  The  briglit-red  antimony  oxysulphide 
that  is  found  native  as  kcniicsitc. 

CROCUS  OF  MARS,  or  CROCUS  MARTIS. 

A  jjolisliing  substance  consisting  of  finely  pow- 
dered ferric  oxides. 

CRCE'SUS  (Ok.  Kpoiaoc,  Kroisos).  A  Lydian 
l-;ing  of  the  Jlernmad;e  iine.  The  son  of  Alyattes, 
whom  he  succeeded,  he  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  He  came  to  the  throne  about  the 
age  of  35  (B.C.  5U0),  and  found  the  wrangling 
.l^olians,  Dorians,  and  lonians  an  easy  prey,  but 
he  did  not  press  his  advantage  as  conqueror  be- 
yond the  exaction  of  tribute.  Save  Lycia  and 
Cilici'a.  all  Asia  iUinor  west  of  the  Halys  fell 
before  him.  His  ability  in  practical  affairs  soon 
made  him  the  richest  of  monarchs,  and  "rich  as 
Cra'sus'  was  a  h3']ierbole  formerly  more  apt  than 
in  our  day  of  fabulous  wealth.  His  capital, 
Sardis,  became  the  brilliant  centre  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  C'rtrsus  was  a  numificent  ])atron. 
The  gi'eat-souled  law-giver  of  the  Gn^eks  was  one 
of  his  A'isitors.  Herodotus  informs  us,  and  when 
questioned  by  the  King  whether  the  possessor  of 
so  great  riches  might  not  be  deemed  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  Solon  replied  in  a  frank  philoso]>hy, 
the  value  of  which  covild  not  then  be  appreciated. 
\^"hen  the  long  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  evi- 
dently about  to  be  disturbed  by  the  encroaching 
Persians.  Croesus  formed  a  league  with  the 
Laceda-monians.  He  sought  to  propitiate  the 
gods  by  bestowing  rich  gifts  upon  Apollo's 
shrine,  and.  encouraged  by  the  oracle's  deliver- 
ance that  he  "would  destroy  a  great  empire."  he 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  With  his 
Lydian  forces  only,  he  joined  battle  with  the 
enemy,  but  achieved  no  advantage,  a  failure 
which  he  attributed  to  the  inadequate  support  of 
his  mercenaries.  Returning  to  Sardis,  he  called 
upon  the  Laeedamionians  for  their  jiromised  .lid, 
and  invited  the  assistiince  of  the  Egyjrtian  King, 
Amasis.  meaning  to  renew  the  contest  early  in 
the  next  year.  V'or  this  Cyrus  did  iu)t  choose  to 
w>ait,  but  decided  upon  iuuuedinte  action.  Cnesus, 
ahnost  totally  unprepared,  met  a  certain  defeat 
at  Thymbrji.  and.  after  a  short  siege  of  Sardis, 
surrendered  his  capital.  After  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years  he  gave  up  his  crown  to  the  Persian. 
The  oracle  spoke  truth — he  destroyed  a  great 
emiiirc.  but  it  was  his  own.  Herodotus  further 
relates  that  as  the  Lydian  awaited  the  fire 
Mbich.  by  command  of  Cyrus,  was  to  consume 
liini,  he  remembered  his  conversation  with  the 
Athenian  ])hilosopher.  and  called  out  ''Solon, 
Solon.  Solon!"  Desiring  to  know  the  reason  of 
the  exclamation.  Cyrus  heard  the  story,  and 
straightway  conunanded  that  the  victim  be 
spared.     But  Apollo's  intercession  was  required 
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to  save  him  from  tlie  flames  now  raging  about 
fcini.  A  merciful  rain  fell,  and  Cnesus,  given  a 
residence  near  Kcbatana,  was  taken  into  his 
conqueror's  favor,  and  later  into  that  of  Cam- 
hj-ses.  To  both  monarchs  he  is  said  to  have 
I'endered  valuable  service  as  a  counselor,  and 
both  he  survived.  Just  what  his  end  was  is  not 
known. 

CROF'FUT,  William  Augustus  (1836—). 
An  Anieric.Tn  journalist  and  author,  born  at 
licdding,  Conn.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
iii-st  a  .M)ldier  and  then  a  correspondent  in  the 
field  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  Afterwards  he 
became  editorially  connected  with  various  jour- 
nals, and  was  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  whose  j^ublications  he 
■edited  for  some  time.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Mar  History  of  Connecticut  (1807)  ;  A  Helping 
Hand  for  American  Homes  (1868)  ;  A  Midnum- 
mcr  Lark  (1882);  The  Vanderbilts  (1880); 
Folks  ^'cxt  Door  (1802):  The  I'ycphecy  and 
Other  I'oems  (1893)  ;  a  volume  of  poems,  Bour- 
bon Ballads  (1880);  the  opening  ode  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition  (1803)  ;  and  Dcs- 
eret,  the  libretto  for  the  opera  by  Dudley  Buck. 

CROFT  (.-VS.,  small  licld).  A  piece  of  land 
connected  with  a  himible  kind  of  dwelling,  whose 
inhabitant,  the  renter  of  the  land,  is  called  a 
'crofter,'  and  this  method  of  letting  small  pieces 
of  land,  either  for  tillage  or  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle, is  known  as  'the  crofting  system.'  This  kind 
of  petty  farming  was  formerly  common  in  Scot- 
land, more  particularly  in  the  Highlands. 

CROFT,  krOft,  Sir  Herbert  (1751-1816).  An 
English  writer.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  O.xford :  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  living  of  Prittlewell,  in  Essex,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  passing,  however,  much 
of  his  time  abroad.  He  wrote  extensively,  but  is 
mainly  remembered  by  his  Life  of  the  poet 
Young,  which  he  contributed  to  .Johnson's  Lires 
of  the  Poets  (1770-81).  He  succeeded  capi- 
tally in  imitating  Johnson's  style.  A  novel  in 
letter  form  called  Love  and  Madness  (1780)  be- 
came notorious  on  account  of  the  insertion  of 
certain  letters  of  Chatterton  obtained  under 
false  pretense. 

CROFT,  or  CROFTS,  William  (1678-1727T. 
An  English  nuisician.  He  was  born  at  Nether 
Eatington,  Warwickshire,  and  studied  nnisic  in 
the  choir  of  the  Eoyal  Chapel,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  .Tohn  Blow.  He  was  organist  of 
Saint  .\nne's,  Westminster,  from  1700  to  1711. 
In  1707  he  was  also  appointed  organist  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  produced  the  beautiful  anthems  which  have 
perpet\iated  his  fame.  Vn  1724  he  published  his 
Mnsiea  fiaera  (2  vols.),  containing  a  collection 
of  thirty  anthems  and  a  burial  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  preface  of  the  composer,  this  was  the 
first  attempt  made  in  England  to  print  the  score 
of  .a  sacred  composition  from  engravings  on 
plates.  Among  the  best  anthems  of  Dr.  Croft 
are  the  following:  /  Will  Give  Thanks  (1704), 
for  the  thanksgiving  after  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim: The  Hoi'l  of  the  Rifjhteous  (1714).  for 
Oueen  Anne's  funeral:  The  Lord  is  a  Sun  and 
Shield  (1714).  for  the  coronation  of  George  I.; 
O  Gii'C  Thanks  (1715),  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

CROFT'ANGRY,  Chrtst.^l.  The  imaginary 
editor   of   Scott's   Chronicles   of   the   Canongate. 


He  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  Scott's 
father. 

CROFTER.  A  terra  designating  a  class  of 
small  tenants  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  is- 
lands who  hold  arable  land  in  severalty,  and 
usually  certain  rights  of  pasture  in  common. 
'I'he  crofter  is  for  the  most  part  a  descendant  ol 
the  lowest  class  under  the  earl}'  elan  system; 
and  the  rights  of  common  pasturage  are  trace- 
able to  the  communal  proprietorship  of  the  clan. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  clans,  the  legal 
status  of  the  crofter  became  that  of  a  tenant  at 
will ;  by  custom,  however,  he  was  usually  ac- 
corded certain  fixity  of  tenure. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  while  losing  his  political 
h!adersliip,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  chieftains  who 
had  been  at  war  with  the  royal  power  were  dis- 
])laced,  and  the  land  granted  to  supporters  of  the 
King.  In  either  case  the  followers  of  the  chief- 
tain became  tenants,  owing  rent  for  their  land 
instead  of  personal  services  and  dues,  as  for- 
merly. Nevertheless,  their  economic  position  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  islands.  But 
with  the  expansion  of  the  woolen  industry  it  be- 
came profitable  for  the  landlord  to  turn  his  estate 
into  sheep-runs ;  accordingly,  wholesale  evictions 
of  the  crofters  took  place  in  many  of  the  High- 
land districts.  Moreover,  natural  increase  of 
population  had  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  holdings;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  class  of 
crofters  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  emigration  of  the  crofters  to  America 
and  the  British  colonies  was  officially  encour- 
aged ;  work-houses  were  established  and  extensive 
measures  for  relief  in  time  of  famine  were  ira- 
dertaken :  but  no  permanent  improvement  was 
thus  secured.  In  1S83  a  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  life  of  tlie  crofters.  As  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation, the  Crofters'  Act  of  1886  was  passed. 
By  this  act  the  crofter  is  granted  permanence  of 
tenure,  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  specified 
conditions  of  his  tenure;  rents  are  fixed  by  a  com- 
mission ;  compen.sation  is  allowed  for  improve- 
ment s  which  the  tenant  may  make,  and  the  ten- 
ant has  a  right  to  demand  the  assistance  Of  the 
landlord  in  making  other  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  holdings,  the  crofter  is 
empowered  to  call  upon  the  landlord  to  rent  him 
additional  land  when  the  original  holding  is 
deemed  by  the  commission  to  be  insufficient. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  position  of  the 
crofter  has  materially  improved.  Rents  have 
l>een  lowered  :  and  the  crofter,  assured  that  im- 
provements which  he  may  make  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  raising  his  rents,  and  will  not  be 
taken  from  him  through  eviction,  has  advanced 
appreciably  in  methods  of  agriculture  and  in- 
industry. 

Consult:  Dalriad.  The  Crofter  in  History 
(Edinburgh,  1888)  ;  Guemier,  Les  crofters  ccos- 
sais    (Paris.   1897). 

CROFTS,  krofts,  Ernest  (1847—).  An  Eng- 
lish painter,  bom  at  Leeds.  He  studied  under 
A.  B.  Clay  in  London,  where  he  afterwards  came 
to  live,  and  with  E.  J.  Hunten  in  Diisseldorf. 
.\mong  his  chief  works  are  "Cromwell  at  ^lar- 
ston    iSfoor"    (1877);     "At   the    Farm   of   Mont 
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Saint  Jean,  Waterloo"  (1882);  and  "Marlbor- 
ough at  Ramillics."  All  these  are  distinguisliod 
for  acriiracy  and  truth  of  ilctail,  liul  the  aL-ticiii 
with  wliich  a  i'renuh  painter  would  have  man- 
aged such  scenes  is  laeking.  They  are  primarily 
historical  studies  rather  than  works  of  art. 
However,  Crofts  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
few  English  battle-painters.  He  was  made  a 
Koyal   Acaclcniician  in   180G. 

CROGHAN,  kro'gan,  GEOiKiK  (  17!>l-184y) . 
An  American  soldier, l)orn  near  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
graduated  at  \\  illiam  and  Mary  College  in  1810, 
entered  the  army  in  1812,  distinguislied  himself 
under  General  Harrison  at  l'"ort  .Meigs,  and  on 
August  1-2,  1S13,  defended  Fort  Stephenson  (on 
the  jiresent  site  of  P'remont,  Ohio)  against  the 
attack  of  a  greatly  superior  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  for  which  be  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  gohl  medal.  In  1S14  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  but  resigned  in 
1817  and  was  appointed  po.stm.istcr  at  ?iew  Or- 
leans in  1824.  He  became  inspector-general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  182.5,  joined  (Jeneral 
Taylor's  forces  in  Mexico  in  184li,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

CROISET,  krwii'za',  Marie  Joseph  Alfred 
(1845 — ).  A  French  classical  philologist,  born 
in  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  in  1885  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  the 
following  year.  He  is  the  editor  of  various 
Greek  authors,  and  the  author  of  De  Personis 
apud  Aristophanrm  (1873);  Xfnophon,  son 
caratire  et  son  latent  (1873)  ;  La  pocsie  de  Pin- 
dare  et  les  lois  du  hjrisme  f/rec  (1880)  ;  and,  in 
conjiuiction  with  Maurice  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la 
littcratiire  grrcque  (1887-99). 

CROISET,  Mavrice  (1846 — ).  A  French 
classical  philologist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris.  He  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  at  Montpellier  in  1870, 
and  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture at  the  Collftgc  de  France  in  181)3.  He  is  the 
author  of  De  Puhliew  Eloquent  im  Prineipiis 
II pud  drwcos  in  Uomericis  Carminit)us  (1874); 
Ucs  idees  morales  dans  IV'toi/ucnee  politique  de 
Demosthene  (1874)  ;  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  sur  les 
a'uvres  de  Lueien  (1882);  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Alfred  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  littcratiire 
yrrcqiic   (1887-99). 

CROIX,  krwa,  Carlos  Fbancisco,  Marques  de 
(1699-1786).  A  Spanish  general  and  adminis- 
trator. He  was  born  at  Lille,  French  Flanders, 
and  after  serving  in  the  Spanish  Army  was  ap- 
])ointed  commandant  at  Ceuta,  whence  he  w.as 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Puerto  de 
Santa  Mari'a.  He  afterwards  liecame  (^aptain- 
General  of  Galicia,  and  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain  (Mexico)  from  1766  to  1771.  He  was  dis- 
tingttished  by  strict  integrity  and  high  adminis- 
trative ability.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  he  was  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  of 
Valencia. 

CROIX,  Teodoro  de  (c.1730-9I).  A  Spanish 
soldier.  He  was  born  at  Lille,  French  Flanders, 
and  was  a  brother  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
who  appointed  him  Governiu'  of  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  coimtrv  and  of  Sonora.  During 
his  brief  term  as  Viceroy  of  Peru  (1784-90)  he 
did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  cnnctcil  several  laws  for  their  pro- 


tection.      He    died    soon    after    his    return    to 
Madrid. 

CROIZETTE,  krwil'zet',  Sophie  (1847-1901). 
.V  I'rencli  actress.  »She  was  born  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg. After  two  years  at  the  Conservatory  she 
obtained  the  lirst  prize  for  comed.V.  In  1809  she 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais  as  Queen 
Anne  in  in  vcrre  d'cau,  and  four  years  after- 
wards was  made  a  'socictaire.'  Mile.  Croizette 
rarely  appeared  in  classic  roles.  Her  best  work 
was  in  the  Sphinx  (Octave  F'euillet),  L'etran- 
gire  (Dumas  fils),  Fourchambault  (Einile 
Augier),  and  La  princcsse  de  ISaydad  (Dumas 
tils),  her  last  and  greatest  creation.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  at  the  height  of  her  success,  in 
1885. 

CRO'KER,  B.  IM.  An  Englisli  novelist.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Slicpjjard,  rector  of 
Kilgctin,  KoscoMinjon,  Ireland;  was  educated  in 
England;  married  .liihn  Cruker,  of  tlic  Koyal 
Monster  Fusiliers,  and  traveled  extensively  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  Mrs.  Croker 
has  writt(^n  some  good  Irish  peasant  stories, 
as  Terence  (1899),  and  excels  in  depicting 
Anglo-Indian  life,  particularly  the  fashionable 
feminine  world.  The  scenes  of  Jason  and 
Other  Stories  (1899),  comedy  running  into 
farce,  are  laid  in  India,  Australia,  and  Eng- 
land. Her  novels  are  connnonly  translated  into 
French  and  German.  Besides  those  above,  may 
be  cited  Proper  Pride  (1882);  Pretty  Miss 
Neville  (1883);  Diana  Harrington  (1888);  Mr. 
Jervis  (1894)  ;  Village  Tales  and  •Jungle  Trage- 
dies (1894)  ;  In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry  (1896)  ; 
Beyond  the  Pale  ( 1897)  ;  A  Stale  Secret  ( 1901 )  ; 
Anyel   (1901). 

CROKER,  Joiix  WII..SON  (1780-18.57).  An 
English  writer  and  |iolitician.  He  was  bom  at 
Galway,  Ireland.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  in 
1800,  and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  Irish 
l)ar.  In  1804  he  published  Funiiliar  [-jpistlcs,  a 
clever  satire  in  verse  on  the  Irisli  stage,  and  An 
Intercepted  Letter  from  Canton,  a  satire  in  prose 
on  Dublin  society.  Both  ran  through  several  edi- 
tions. In  1808  he  issued  a  treatise  on  the  State 
of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present — a  pamphlet  on 
Catholic  emancipation — which  brought'  him  to 
the  notice  of  politicians,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Downpat- 
rick.  A  worm  defense  in  Parliament,  in  1809, 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  charged  with  corrupt  ad- 
ministrat  ion,  helped  Croker  in  tlie  same  year  to 
the  ollice  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Quartrrlg  Rcriew, 
and  contributed  many  violent  party  articles  to 
its  pages,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  personal 
and  abusive  reviews,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  on  Keats's  F.ndgmion.  As  Rigby  he  was 
caricatured  by  Disraeli  in  Coninyshy.  In  Par- 
liament he  steadily  opposed  the  Keform  F.ill  in  all 
its  stages,  and  after  its  enactment  he  refused  to 
enter  Parliament  again.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Athenirum  Club,  and 
rendered  good  service  to  literature  by  his  anno- 
tated edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  (1831).  fa- 
mous fur  Macaulav's  savage  review  of  it,  and  by 
his  publication  o'f  the  Suffolk  Papers  (1823') 
anil  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
flcorye  If.  (1848).  His  Stories  from  the  Ilis- 
tory  of  England  for  Children    (1817)    supplied 
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Scott  with  the  idea  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
He  also  continued  for  a  time  to  write  verse.  His 
Battle  of  Tulavcra  (1809)  pleased  Wellington 
and  was  praised  by  Scott.  Consult  Jennings, 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Croker  (London, 
1884). 

CROKER,  Richard  (1843—).  An  American 
politician,  well  known  as  a  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  New  York  City.  He  was  born  at  Black 
Eock,  Ireland,  but  when  two  years  of  age  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  America,  and  for  a 
short  time  attended  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  then  for  seven  years  em- 
ployed as  a  machinist,  became  prominent  in  the 
New  York  volunteer  fire  department,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  local  politics,  and  about 
18(15  identified  himself  with  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization.  From  1868  to  1870  he  ser\'ed  as 
an  alderman ;  was  reelected  in  1872,  but  was 
forced  out  of  oflice  by  Tweed,  and  acted  for  sev- 
eral months,  on  Mayor  Havemeyer's  appoint- 
ment, as  city  marshal,  his  special  duty  being  the 
collection  of  arrears  in  taxes.  He  was  elected 
city  coroner  in  1873,  and  again  in  1876,  was  ap- 
pointed fire  commissioner  in  1883  and  was  re- 
appointed to  that  position  by  JIayor  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  in  1887.  During  this  time  his  influence 
in  Tammany  Hall  had  gradually  increased,  and 
in  1886,  on' the  death  of  .John  Kelly  (q.v.),  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
that  organization  and  its  recognized  leader. 
From  April,  1880,  to  February,  1890,  he  was  City 
Chamberlain.  He  conducted  the  successful  may- 
oralty campaigns  of  Hugh  Grant.  Thomas  F.  Gil- 
roy,  and  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  in  1880,  1893,  and 
1897  respectively,  and  during  the  Presidential 
campaisii  of  1900  was  conspicuous  as  a  siip- 
portcr  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  W.  J.  Bryan. 
In  1902,  soon  after  the  election  of  Seth  Low  to 
the  mayoralty  of  New  Y'ork,  he  resig-ned  his 
position  as  leader  of  Tammany  Hall. 

CROKER,  Thomas  Cbofton  (1798-1854). 
An  Irish  author  and  antiquarian.  He  was  born 
in  Cork.  January  15.  1798.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  legends  and  songs  of  ths 
Irish  peasantry;  and  in  1824  he  published  his 
Researches  in  the  Houth  of  Ireland,  characterized 
by  a  happy  blending  of  humor  and  sentiment 
with  archaeological  learning.  Tlie  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fairy  Lecirnds  and  Traditions  of 
the  f^on'th  of  Ireland  (1825);  Legends  of  the 
Lakes  (1829):  and  Popular  i^ongs  of  Ireland 
(1839).  Croker  also  edited  Memoirs  of  Joseph 
Holt,  General  of  the  Irish  Rebels,  wrote  two 
novels,  and  contributed  to  the  magazines.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  archaeology,  being  member 
of  many  antiquarian  societies.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Wilson  Croker,  a  friend,  but  no 
relative,  he  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  a 
clerkship  in  tlie  Admiraltv,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  1850.  He  died  August  8,  1854.  Consult 
Life,  by  his  son.  prefixed  to  Fairy  Legends  (Lon- 
don. 1859).  The  Popular  ffongs  were  edited  by 
Worley   (London.  1886). 

CROI/L,  krol,  James  (1821-90).  A  Scotch 
geologist.  He  was  bom  at  Whitefield.  Perth- 
shire, and  received  only  the  usual  brief  schooling 
of  a  peasant's  son.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
physical  science,  and  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Plnisical  Cause  of  the  Change  of  Climate  Dnr-infi 
the  Glacial  Period  (1864).  He  was  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland, 


and  in  that  post  (1867-81)  prosecuted  researches 
which  resulted  in  works  including  the  treatise  on 

Cliniale  and  Time  in  Their  Gcoloyicul  Rehitions 
(1875),  in  which  he  ascribed  climatic  changes 
during  geological  epochs  to  secular  variations  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  Climate 
and  Cosmology  (1886).  containing  a  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  probable 
development  of  the  nebula;  and  stars.  Though 
considerable  dill'erenee  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  real  value  of  these  views  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  geological  theory,  there 
is  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  works 
as  stinnilating  and  directing  inquiry.  In  his 
later  life  he  returned  to  the  field  of  philosophical 
sjjeculation  and  published  The  Philosophic  Basis 
of  Evolution  (1890),  in  which  he  discusses  the 
fundamental  principles  xuiderlying  the  doctrine 
of  evolution. 

CEO'LY,  David  Goodmatj  (1829-89).  An 
American  journalist,  born  in  New  Y'ork  and  edu- 
cated at  the  New  York  University.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Evening  Post  and  the  New  Y'ork 
Herald  (1854-58),  and  then  became  city  editor 
and  subsequently  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Graphic.  His  published  works  in- 
clude Segmour  and  Blair:  Their  Lives  and  Ser- 
vices, with  an  appendix  containing  a  History  of 
Reconstruction    (1868). 

CROLY,  George  (1780-1860).  An  Irish  au- 
thor and  clergj-man.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College  there.  In  1810 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  English  Church, 
and  in  1845  became  rector  of  Saint  Stephen's, 
\\'albrook,  London.  His  first  work  was  a  poem, 
entitled  Paris  in  ISlo,  which  appeared  in  1817. 
From  this  time  up  to  within  a  short  period  from 
his  death  he  Avrote  almost  incessantly  as  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  .Veu)  Times,  as  a  contributor 
to  Blackuood's  and  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  as 
the  author  of  numerous  satires,  romances,  and 
biographies.  Among  his  works  are:  The  Angel  of 
the  IVorld  (1820);  Tales  of  Saint  Bernard 
(1829);  the  novel  Marston  (1846);  and  the 
poem  The  Modern  Orlando  (1846).  He  was  an 
imitator  of  the  grandiose  style  of  Byron  and 
Moore,  yet  Salathicl  (1829).  his  chief  publica- 
tion, contains  many  effective  .scenes  and  is  still 
good  reading.  It  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in 
1901  as  Tarry  Thou  till  I  Come. 

CROLY,  Jane  CrNXiNC.HAM  (1831-1901).  An 
American  author  and  journalist,  better  known  as 
Jeknie  June.  She  was  bom  in  England,  came 
to  the  LTnited  States  when  a  girl,  and  at  an 
early  age  became  a  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  magazines.  She  called  the  first  congresses 
of  women  in  the  United  States  in  1856  and  1869; 
organized  Sorosis  in  1868;  founded  the  New 
York  Women's  Press  Club  (of  which  s'ne  was 
later  president),  in  1889:  and  in  1892  became 
professor  of  journalism  and  literature  in  the  Rut- 
gers Women's  College,  which  institution  conferred 
upon  her  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  She  was  married 
to  David  G.  Croly  in  1856.  Her  works  include: 
For  Better  or  Worse  (1875)  ;  ■Jennie  Juneiana; 
Talks  on  Women's  Topics  (1864)  :  Throtrn  on  Ber 
Own  Resonrces:  Cookerg-Book  for  Yonng  House- 
keepers (1866):  Kni'tina  and  Crochet:  and  a 
History  of  the  Woman's-Club  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica.    She    was    editor    of    Demorest's    Magazine 
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from  1800  to  1887,  and  later  was  editor  of  the 
Cycle  (which  slie  founded)  and  the  homc-Maker. 

CRO-MAGNON,  kro'nui'nyuN'.  A  type  of 
maiiUind  supjuiscd  In  have  inhabited  southwest- 
ern Europe  at  the  end  of  the  .Ma.udalenian  ep<n-h, 
at  the  cdose  of  the  Ploistocent-.  'I'liey  were 
marked  by  the  must  dolichocephalic  of  crania, 
elongated  at  tlie  back  (index  ti3-74.8),  with  low- 
face  and  orbits,  but  by  good  stature.  In  1858 
workmen  unearthed,  in  the  cave  called  Cro- 
Magnon,  near  Les  Kyzies,  in  the  Department 
of  Dordogne,  France,  imperfect  skeletons  of  three 
men.  two  women,  and  a  child.  A  peasant 
found  a  human  bone  in  a  rabl)it-holc.  and  ,at 
the  Cave  of  Aurignac  the  remains  of  seventeen 
persons  v^eie  recovered.  At  Laugerie  Basse,  in 
the  Vez&re  Valley,  another  discovery  was  made. 
In  the  Cave  of  Baumes  Chaudes,  in  Loz&re, 
thirty-five  <rania  were  collected,  all  of  this  long. 
low-faced  type.  At  other  places  the  same  marks 
have  been  noted,  both  on  the  dea<l  and  on  the 
living,  in  Africa  and  in  Europe.  To  this  type, 
wlierever  foiuul,  the  name  of  Cro-Magnon  is 
given.  Consult:  Mortillet,  Le  prehistorujue 
(-Paris,  1882)  ;  Deniker,  Kaces  of  Man  (London, 
1900)  ;  Ripley,  The  Raees  of  Europe  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  and,  for  critical  observations,  Sergi,  The 
Mediterranean  Race   (London,  1901). 

CROMARTY  FIRTH,  krOm'Cr-tl  ferth  ( from 
Gad.  croin,  Olr.  cruinh.  Welsh,  crinn,  Bret,  crunij 
crooked  -|-  Olr.  art.  Gall,  artos,  stone,  and  firth, 
frith,  from  Icel.  fjm\)r,  ford:  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Lat.  portti.s,  port.  Skt.  par,  to  cross). 
A  landlocked  inlet  of  the  Xorth  Sea.  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  just  northwest  of 
the  iloray  Firth,  IS  miles  long.  .3  to  5  miles 
broad,  and  5  to  3.5  fathoms  deep  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  2).  The  entrance  is  between  tTie  North  and 
South  Soutars,  tw«  high  wooded  headlands,  and 
is  IV2  miles  across,  with  12  to  30  fathoms  of 
water,  and  with  the  Three  Kings  Reef  about  half 
a  mile  off  land.  Near  the  firth  are  the  towns  of 
Dingwall.  Invergorden,  and  Cromarty.  In  the 
red  sandstone,  near  the  entrance,  Hugh  Miller 
discovered  the  fossil  SihesPterichthps.Osteolepis, 
etc. 

CROMARTYSHIRE.  See  Ross  and  Crom- 
arty. 

CROM'DALE  (from  Gael,  crom,  crooked  + 
Engl.  dale).  A  village  in  Inverness-shire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Spey,  scene  of  a 
battle  fought  May  1.  KiOO.  between  the  Scotch 
Jacobites  and  SOO  of  William  III.'s  troops,  in 
which  the  latter  were  Victorious  (Map:  Scot- 
land. E  2).  The  event  is  celebrated  in  a  song  en- 
titled, "The  Hatighs  of  Cromdale." 

CROME,  Jonx  (1708-1821).  An  English 
landscape  painter,  foimder  of  the  Norwich 
school.  He  is  tisually  called  Old  Crome,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Born  on  December  22.  17G8.  he  passed  his  youth 
in  humble  circumstances,  acquiring  his  taste  for 
painting  during  an  apprenticeship  to  a  sign- 
painter.  Together  with  Robert  Ladbrook,  a 
printer's  apprentice,  he  rented  a  garret  and  start- 
ed upon  his  career  as  a  painter.  The  two  artists 
spent  their  leisure  time  sketching  in  the  field, 
endeavoring  to  reproduce  nature  exactly.  Crome's 
pictures  thus  became  'exact  views'  of  the  places 
he  loved.  His  technique  is  that  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  whom  he  studied  in  the  houses  of  the 
Norfolk   gentry,   in   his   capacity   as   a   drawing 


teacher,  and  in  a  visit  to  Paris.  Hobberaa,  in 
especial,  was  his  favorite  master.  Crome's  pic- 
tures contained  ihi'  usual  l)rown  tone  of  the 
Dutch  schuul,  an.l  although  they  arc  occasionally 
marred  by  over-attention  'to  detail,  they  always 
contain  a  true  feeling  for  light  and  air.  He 
painted  trees  with  great  force  and  individuality. 
His  "Oak  at  I'oringlam"  and  the  "Willow"  are 
highest  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  His  works 
are  mostly  in  private  possessiim,  especially 
among  the  gentry  of  Norfolk.  The  National  Gal- 
lery contains  two  good  e.xamplcs,  "Mousehold 
Heath"  and  '"Chapel  Fields,  Norwich."  His  fa- 
\orite  subjects  were  taken  from  the  scenery 
about  his  native  home,  but  he  was  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  livelier  tones  of  French 
landscape,  as  is  indicated  in  his  "Fishmarket  at 
Boulogne"  and  his  "Boulevard  <Ies  Italiens, 
Paris."  Although  he  followed  etching  as  a  pas- 
tinu;  onlj-,  lie  was  an  excellent  etcher,  working 
with  great  care  and  detail,  though  sometimes 
not  achieving  tone  and  atmosphere.  His  etch- 
ings were  publislied  after  his  death,  in  183-1, 
niuler  tlie  title  of  Xorfollc  I'icturesque  Srenery, 
and  again  in  1838  and  1850.  Crome  seldom  ex- 
hibited in  London,  but  he  displayed  at  different 
times  no  less  than  288  pictures  in  the  Norfolk 
Society  of  Artists.  This  society  he  himself 
founded  in  1803,  becoming  its  president  in  1808. 
He  died  April  22,  1821,  at  Norwich,  where  near- 
ly all  of  his  life  had  been  passed. 

CROME,  John  Barney  (1794-1842).  An 
English  painter,  son  and  pupil  of  John  Crome, 
usually  called  Young  Crome.  His  pictures  are 
distinguished  for  ncerit.  the  best  resembling  those 
of  his  father.  Consult:  Hcaton,  "Life  of  .John 
Crome,"  in  the  appendix  to  Ciuminghiim's  Lives 
of  the  Britifih  J'ainters  (London,  1882)  :  Wod- 
derspoon,  John  Crome  and  His  Work  (Norwich, 
18.50). 

CRCMER.  A  seaport  and  watering-place  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norfolk,  England,  21  miles 
north  of  Norwich  (Map:  England,  H  4).  It 
stands  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  cliffs  on 
the  coa.st.  Nearly  all  the  old  town,  called  Ship- 
den,  with  one  of  the  churches.  w;is  swept  away 
by  the  sea  about  the  year  1500.  The  sea  is  gain- 
ing on  the  land,  and  vessels  have  to  load  and  un- 
load on  the  open  beach.  In  1825  some  cliffs  200 
feet  high  fell  into  the  sea.  Seamen  call  Cromer 
Bay  the  Devil's  Throat,  from  its  dangers  to 
navigation.  Population,  in  1891.  2500;  in  1901, 
3800. 

CROMER,  EvEi-TN  Barin-g,  first  Earl 
(1841 — ).  An  English  diplomatist  and  admin- 
istrator, born  at  Cromer  Hall.  Norfolk,  and  edu- 
cated at  Woolwich  Academy.  After  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  he  .served  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  from  1872  to  187(i:  was 
Commissioner  on  the  Egyptian  public  debt  from 
1877  to  1879;  was  Controller-General  of  Egyp- 
tian finances  from  1879  to  1880:  and  was 
Finance  Minister  of  India  from  1880  to  1883,- 
when  he  became  Consul-Gener.al  and  Minister 
Plenipofentiarv-  in  Eg>'pt.  which  positions  he 
still  held  in  1902.  He  was  created  first  Baron 
Cromer  in  1892.  first  Viscount  in  1899.  and  Earl 
in  1901.  He  became  virtu.illy  British  Viceroy 
of  Egv-pt.  and  his  efficient  administration  won 
for  him  the  appellation  of  'Maker  of  Modem 
Egypt.'      He    rescued    it    from    bankruptcy;    re- 
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placed  corrupt  administrators  by  honest  olluials; 
redueed  taxes;  reformed  the  army;  iiu-reased 
trade,  and  greatly  extended  railway,  postal,  and 
telegraph  facilities. 

CROMER,  Mahtin  (l.-il2-89).'  A  Polish  his- 
torian, born  at  Biecz,  near  Cracow,  and  educated 
at  the  academy  in  that  city.  He  was  secretary 
to  tbe  eldest  sou  of  King  Sigismund  I.,  and  was 
intrusted  with  dililomatic  missions  to  Pope 
Paul  V.  and  to  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and 
Ferdinand  I.  In  1578  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Ermcland.  His  history  of  Poland,  from  its 
beginning  to  the  year  loOtJ.  Dc  Orig'nte  et  Kebus 
Gcslis  J'oloiioruiii  {15.55:  frequently  reprinted), 
is  a  valuable  source  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Another  important  work  is  the  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  publication  Polonia  {in  Latin, 
158li:  German  trans.  1741). 

CROMLECH,  krom'lek.     See  Dolmen. 

CROMP'TON.  A  town  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, four  miles  northeast  of  Oldham,  and  eleven 
miles  northeast  of  Manchester.  It  has  important 
cotton  manufactures.   Population,  in  lUOl,  1.3,400. 

CROMPTON,  Samuel  {175.3-1827).  An  Eng- 
lish inventor,  whose  spinning-mule  revolutionized 
the  cotton-weaving  industry.  In  his  j'outh  he 
was  largely  occu])icd  with  weaving  at  home,  and 
it  was  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  machine 
he  used  that  led  to  the  perfection  of  his  invention 
in  1779.  Xnable  to  bear  the  expense  of  taking 
out  a  patent,  he  exploited  his  machine  by  private 
arrangement  with  manufacturers,  some  of  whom 
later  denied  their  obligations  to  him ;  so  that  for 
his  valuable  invention  he  received  less  than  £70. 
In  1812,  after  much  labor,  he  secured  from  the 
House  of  Commons  a  grant  of  £5000,  the  only 
official  recognition  bestowed  upon  him.  Consult 
French.  Life  and  Times  of  Crompton  {London, 
18G0). 

CROMPTON'S  SPINNER.     See  Spinning. 

CROM'WELL.  A  dramatic  work  by  Victor 
Hugo  (18-27).  It  was  not  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  preface  to  its  first  edition  has  since  become 
famous  as  containing  the  breviary  of  French 
dramatic  'Romanticism.' 

CROMWELL,  Bartlett  (1840—).  An 
.American  naval  oflicer,  born  in  Nebraska.  He 
attended  the  "Naval  Academy  for  three  years 
(1857-60).  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  South  Atlantic  blockading  and  Eastern  Gulf 
squadrons,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
conunander.  He  was  promoted  connnandcr  in 
1874.  and  as  such  w-as  intrusted  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  flag-ship  Ticonderoga  during  Admiral 
Schufeldfs  voyage  around  the  world  in  1879-81. 
He  thereafter  successively  became  captain  in 
1889,  commodore  in  1898.  and  rear-admiral  in 
1899.  After  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  Spain, 
Cromwell  A\as  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  naval 
station  at  Havana.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  United  States  fleet  in 
South  American  waters. 

CROMWELL,  Henry  (1028-74).  The  fourth 
son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
In  the  Barebones  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
six  Irish  members.  In  1055  he  went  1o  Ireland 
as  a  major-general,  and  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1657.  His  rule  was  popular,  and 
Jiis  moderation  to  Royalists  received  the  approval 
of  Charles  II.,  who,  at  the  Restoration,  confirmed 


his  Irish  estates  under  the  Act  of  Settlement.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  as  a  farmer.  His  great- 
grandson,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Cromwell,  died  in  1821. 

CROMWELL,  Oliver  (1599-1058).  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  He  was  born  at  Hunting- 
don, April  25,  1599,  and  was  the  only  surviving 
son  and  heir  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Steward,  whose  family,  tra- 
dition notwitlistanding,  has  no  connection  with 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  The  Cromwell  family 
sprang  from  Katherine,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Hammer  of  the  JXonks, 
and  who  married  jMorgan  Williams,  a  Welsh 
brewer  of  means.  Their  son  Richard  took  the 
surname  Cromwell,  and,  profiting  by  his  uncle's 
influence,  rose  to  wealth  and  honor  in  the  ser\"ice 
of  Henry  VIII.,  retaining  his  sovereign's  favor 
even  after  his  uncle's  fall  in  1540.  The  family 
continued  to  be  prominent  from  that  time,  and 
«as  noted  for  its  lavish  entertainment  of  roj-alty, 
but  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  Oliver's  uncle 
of  the  same  name,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
been  squandered,  and  in  1627  the  family  seat  at 
Hinchinbrook  was  sold  to  Sir  Sidney  Montague. 
Oliver's  father  was  the  second  son  of  Heniy,  the 
Golden  Knight,  and  the  grandson  of  Richard 
{Williams)  Cromwell,  and  he  therefore  repre- 
sents a  younger  brancli  of  the  family,  whose  in- 
come was  never  large. 

Little  is  known  of  Cromwell's  early  life.  He 
was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Huntingdon 
under  Dr.  Thomas  Beard,  an  austere  Puritan.  In 
1616  he  entered  Sidney  Sussex  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  but  soon 
withdrew,  probably  owing  to  his  father's  death, 
in  1617.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  reports 
by  royalist  biographers  of  wildness  and  profligacy 
in  his  early  years,  though  he  was  boisterous  and 
only  moderately  successful  at  his  studies.  He 
probably  studied  law  for  a  short  time  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  1020  he  married  Elizabeth  Bour- 
chier,  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  and  she 
seems  to  have  brought  him  a  considerable  dowry. 
The  few  glimpses  that  we  have  of  his  life  before 
the  beginning  of  his  active  public  career,  which 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  which 
side-  he  would  espouse  in  the  approaching  strug- 
gle. For  some  years  he  was  in  the  throes  of  a  re- 
ligious conflict,  from  which  he  emerged  in  a  trium- 
phant conversion.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  deeply  religious, an  ardent  though  tolerant 
Puritan.  Tlie  earliest  letter  from  his  pen  which 
has  come  down  to  us  (1636)  is  a  solicitation  for 
a  subscription  to  maintain  a  lectureship,  by  which 
means  the  Puritans  supported  lU'eachers,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  this  function  by  the  established 
clergy.  He  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of 
1628,  where  his  only  recorded  speech  is  directed 
against  the  opponents  of  Puritanism.  He 
watched  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  with 
eager  sympathy,  and  it  is  thought  that  his  own 
early  military  successes  were  in  part  a  result  of 
his  careful  study  of  Gustavus  Adolphus's  cam- 
paigns. He  took  less  interest  in  purely  political 
matters,  but  we  know  of  three  instances  where 
he  championed  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  his  di.s- 
tricts  whose  rights  of  pasturage  were  threatened. 
He  was  fined  £10  in  lO.'iO  for  having  neglected  to 
be  knighted,  but  we  have  no  rcford  of  his  having 
resisted  the  forced  loan  or  the  payment  of  ship- 
money.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
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dissatisfied  with  Charles's  arbitrary  rule,  and 
there  is  <a  tradition  wliich  corresponds  well  with 
circumstances,  that  he  once  intended  to  eniii^riitc 
to  New  Knglaiul.  If  this  is  tiue,  it  was  ]nolial;lj' 
between  l(j;51  and  lliod,  iuul  it  may  liave  been  pre- 
vented by  a  legacy  wliich  fell  to  him  in  the  latter 
year.  lie  was  elected  to  the  .Short  I'arliamcnt  in 
1040,  and  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  same 
year. 

Cromwell  i>layed  a  subordinate  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  had  no 
share  in  the  im|icacliiiient  of  Strali'ord.  He  was 
rather  more  interested  in  the  constitutional  re- 
forms, but  most  of  all  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  joined  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Hampden  in  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  the  episcopacy,  'root 
and  branch.'  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  insur- 
rection of  IG-tl,  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  Par- 
liament should  assume  control  of  the  militia. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1(!42,  he  was 
very  active  in  securing  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  eastern  count  ies,  and  eonunandcd  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  October 
2.3,  lG-12.  In  1643  the  war  everywhere  went 
against  Parliament  except  in  the  E.astern  Asso- 
ciation, where  Cromwell  not  only  kept  the  royal- 
ists at  bay,  but  even  gained  ground.  His  one 
troop  had  grown  to  ten,  and  afterwards  grew 
to  fourteen,  forming  two  regiments  of  the  best- 
drilled  cavalry  in  England.  For  his  services 
in  the  Eastern  Association,  Parliament  made 
him  Lieutenant-Gcncral  of  the  Army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  (1644),  and  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  both  King- 
doms. In  the  battle  of  Jlarston  Aloor,  July 
2.  1644,  he  commanded  the  Parliamentary 
horse,  whose  final  charge  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  Hitherto,  the  Parliamentarians  had 
been  inferior  in  cavalry,  whose  military  impor- 
tance was  greater  in  those  days  than  now.  It 
was  due  to  Cromwell  that  this  inferiority  was 
overcome.  It  is  at  about  this  time  tliat  the 
division  of  the  Puritans  into  two  parties  clearly 
appears.  The  Presbyterians,  who  were  largely  in 
the  majority  in  Parliament,  were  alarmed  at  the 
growth  of  religious  sects  in  the  army,  and  they 
were  anxious  for  an  acconnnodation  with  Charles 
in  order  to  be  free  to  suppress  Indciiendency. 
The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  the 
stronghold  of  Independency,  and  desired  religious 
toleration  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Cromwell  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party  of 
toleration.  He  impeached  Manchester  for  lialf- 
heartedness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign, 
and  found  support  with  the  Connnons,  but  not 
with  the  Lords.  He  then  disinterestedly  proposed 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  under  new  leaders, 
and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Xew  ilodel  (q.v.),  and 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  (q.v.),  assume<l  that 
his  militivry  career  was  over.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  command 
of  the  cavalry,  and  by  a  charge  of  the  Parliaraen- 
tarv  horse,  decided  the  dav  at  Xasebv.  the  last 
battle  of  the  First  Civil  W.ir,  June  14,"  164.5.  The 
distrust  between  the  Presbvterian  Parliament  and 
the  Independent  army  became  an  open  breach 
when  the  Parliament  not  only  proposed  to  dis- 
band the  army  without  paying  the  arrears  due  to 
the  men,  but  made  overtures  to  Charles  wliich 
seemed  to  the  army  a  surrender  of  what  they  had 
been  fighting  for.  Cronnvoll.  now  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  army,  hesitated,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  tried  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  but 


in  the  end  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  army.  It 
was  he  who  ordered  the  abduction  of  the  King 
from  Hobnbv.  In  Hie  Second  Civil  War,  a  conse- 
quence of  this  rupture,  in  which  the  King  played 
oil  one  party  against  the  other,  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Scots  under  Hamilton,  who  were  over  twice 
his  number,  in  a  remarkable  three  days'  battle 
near  Preston,  August  17-1!),  1648.  The  army  now 
clamored  for  the  life  of  the  King,  whose  duplicity 
had  caused  the  renewal  of  the  war.  For  a  time 
Cromwell  held  back,  but  when  his  mind  was  on<e 
made  up  no  legal  teclinicality  could  stop  him. 
"I  tell  you  we  will  cut  oil'  his  head  with  his 
crown  upon  it,"  he  cried  roughly,  in  answer  to 
an  argument  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  Hie  High 
Court  of  Justice.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Pride's  Purge,  being  absent  at  the  time,  but  he 
aeceptcd  the  result  of  it,  and  was  foremost  in  all 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  King's  execution 
(.lanuary  30,  1640). 

On  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  position 
of  the  CommoiTwealtli  was  extremely  perilous.  It 
was  torn  asunder  by  partisan  strife,  ami  it  was 
without  a  friend  in  Euro])e.  Scotland,  alienated 
by  the  execution  of  the  King  and  hostile  to  the 
dominant  Independent  and  Jlilitary  party,  pro- 
claimed Charles  II.  King,  not  only  of  Scotland, 
but  of  England  and  Ireland  as  well.  Ireland  de- 
manded immediate  attention,  for  the  Second  Civil 
War  had  its  counterpart  tliere,  and  a  coalition  of 
the  various  ])arties  had  all  but  driven  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  out  of  the  island.  Cromwell 
accepted  the  command  of  the  fortes  destined  for 
its  rceonquest  on  March  10,  1G49,  and  landed  at 
Dublin,  August  13,  with  three  regiments.  At 
Drogheda,  'being  in  the  heat  of  action,'  he  ordered 
the  famous  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  2800  men, 
which  had  refused  to  capitulate  (September). 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of 
war  of  the  time,  though  it  had  not  been  put  into 
practice  in  England.  Croiiiwcll  explained  that  it 
was  a  just  punishment  for  the  outrages  of  1641, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  entirely  wanton  and 
without  provocation.  The  immediate  military 
effect  of  the  massacre  was  advantageous,  since 
for  a  time  town  after  town  surrendered  with  little 
resistance,  but  its  unfortunate  political  elTect 
lasts  until  the  present  day.  At  Wexford  there 
was  another  massacre,  though  not  by  Cromwell's 
order.  In  ilay.  16.')0.  the  resistance  was  so  nearly 
bi'oken  that  Cromwell  left  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  to  his  successors,  Ireton  and  Ludlow, 
and  hastened  back  lo  confront  the  danger  from 
the  side  of  .■Scotland.  He  swept  away  with  impa- 
tience Fairfax's  legal  objection  that  the  Scots  had 
a  right  to  choose  their  own  King,  for  he  saw 
clearly  that  England  nnist  either  coerce 
the  Scots  or  lie  coerced  by  them.  He 
defeated  one  Scotch  army  at  Dunbar.  Sep- 
tember 3,  IG.50,  and  another,  commanded  by 
Charles  II.  in  person,  exactly  one  year  later 
at  Worcester.  While  he  had  to  be  on  his  guard 
from  this  time  forth  against  plots  and  uprisings, 
Worcester  marks  the  end  of  armed  resistance  to 
his  rule.  He  brought  Scotland  and  Ireland  (or 
the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland)  into  legislative 
union  with  England,  the  first  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  gave  them  free  trade  and  a  better 
administration  of  just  lee,  but  the  taxes  to  support 
the  English  garrisons  were  heavy.  In  addition, 
Ireland  groaned  under  the  attempt  to  transplant 
her  Catholic  population,  or.  as  the  plan  was  after- 
wards modified,  her  Catholic  land-owners,  to  the 
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■wilds  of  Connaught  in  order  to  make  way  for 
English  settlors.  Croiinveirs  treatment  of  Ire- 
land was  pilifuUy  liavsli.  but  it  was  caused  prin- 
cipally by  his  complete  ignorance  of  Irish  affairs, 
tlu)ugh  liis  ignorance  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  his  countrj-nien. 

The  problem  which  now  confronted  the  leaders 
of  the  Comnionwealth  was  the  substitution  of  a 
I)ernianpnt  constitutional  government  in  the  place 
of  the  provisional  Rump.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Cavalier  party  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wai', 
and  the  e.vpnlsion  of  tlie  Presbyterian  members  in 
the  Pride's  Purge,  had  left  only  sixty  or  seventy 
nicmbers  in  liabitual  attendance  in  Parliament, 
whose  power  depended  solely  upon  the  support 
of  the  victorious  army.  Not  only  had  tliey 
made  themselves  very  unpopular  by  their  harsh 
measures,  but  they  refused  to  give  waj  to  a 
newly  elected  and  more  truly  representative 
Parliament  which  the  army  desired,  unless  they 
were  made  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
witliout  election,  and  clothed  with  power  to 
exclude  undesirable  new  members,  especially' 
those  of  royalist  sympathies.  In  the  course 
of  the  prolonged  "dispute,  they  were  guilty 
of  what  Cromwell  considered  a  breach  of  good 
faith,  whereupon  he  angrily  dissolved  them  on 
April  20,  16.51,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
English  nation.  According  to  Cromwell's  view, 
the  army  was  the  only  constitutional  authority 
left  standing,  and  as  the  head  of  the  army,  he  and 
liis  officers  constituted  the  Nominated  or  Bare- 
bones  Parliament  (q.v.)  of  149  members  (of  whom 
five  represented  Scothind:  and  six  Ireland),  who 
had  been  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Con- 
gregational churches.  This  Parliament  soon 
showed  such  a  readiness  to  adopt  radical  and  im- 
possible measures,  and  was  so  torn  asunder  by 
party  strife,  that  when  the  Moderates  rose,  early 
on  tiie  morning  of  December  12,  10.53,  and  voted 
its  dissolution,  Cromwell  was  greatly  relieved, 
though  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Tlie  officers  thereupon  adopted  a  written 
Constitution,  called  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment (q.v.),  which  is  of  great  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  institutional  history,  under 
which  Cromwell,  on  Peeember  16.  assumed  the 
title  of  Protector.  An  elected  Parliament  of  one 
House  was  provided  for,  whose  powers  were  de- 
fined by  the  Instrument.  The  first  Parliament 
which  met  under  its  provisi(5ns.  on  September  3, 
16.54,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Protector's  treatment  of  his  Par- 
liaments. He  invited  a  revision  of  the  Instru- 
ment, but  in  the  debates  on  it  the  Parliament 
showed  signs  of  making  itself  perpetual,  of  taking 
away  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  reducing  both 
the  army  and  the  Protector  to  its  exclusive  con- 
trol, thus  brealcing  down  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Protector  and  Parliament  which  the 
Instrument  had  sought  to  establish.  Cromwell 
interfered  by  force  and  excluded  from  the  House 
all  who  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  alter 
the  Instrument  in  these  'four  fundamentals.' 
This  incident  is  crucial  in  the  appreciation  of 
Cromwell's  Parliamentary  difficulty.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  he  was  never,  like  Pym  and 
Hampden,  a  champion  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions as  such,  but  rather  of  Puritanism.  He  op- 
posed the  King,  not  because  he  believed  in  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  a  conception  foreign  to 
his  point  of  view,  but  because  he  was  opposed  to 
the   Laudian    ecclesiastical     system.       There     is 


therefore  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  opposing  a 
Parliament  which  was  trying  to  make  itself 
supreme,  or  which  was  endangering  religious  tol- 
eration and  the  highest  interests  of  Puritani.-,m. 
Furthermore,  liis  demands  were  moderate,  for, 
says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "his  four  fu>id(i>nentals  have 
been  accepted  l)y  the  Nation  and  are  at  this  day 
as  firmly  rooted  in  its  conscience  as  Parliamen- 
tary snjireniaey  itself."  The  problem  was  in- 
soluble in  liis  da.y,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
no  nation  standing  back  of  both  Protector  and 
Parliament  to  which  appeals  miglit  be  made, 
partly  because  the  nation  was  disafl'ectcd,  and 
partly  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  educated 
in  political  thought.  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
Parliament  without  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
it,  and  witliout  receiving  the  necessary  supplies. 
In  the  year  following,  Penruddock's  rising  drove 
the  Protector  to  acts  as  illegal  as  any  of  which 
Cliarles  1.  had  been  guilty.  He  divided  England 
into  ten  military  districts,  over  which  he  placed 
major-generals,  with  extensive  police  powers 
backed  liy  military  force,  the  estates  of  royalists 
being  taxed  by  his  own  arbitary  power  to  support 
the  scheme.  It  was  a  success  as  a  police  meas- 
ure, but  the  nation  groaned  when  Cromwell  used 
this  method  to  enforce  a  stricter  standard  of 
Puritan  morality  than  the  people  were  ready 
to  accept.  The  foreign  A\ars  made  new  supplies 
necessary,  and  in  1656  the  Protector  called  his 
last  Parliament,  from  which  his  council  first  ex- 
cluded one  hundred  undesirable  membei-s.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  Protector's 
life,  ParlianTent  drew  up  a  new  Constitution 
called  the  TlumhJe  Petition  and  Advice,  pro- 
viding for  an  Upper  House  and  offering  Crom- 
well the  title  of  King.  Cromwell  hesitated  for 
some  weeks,  btit  finding  the  title  unpopular  witli 
the  army,  he  at  last  declined  it.  The  Petition 
and  Advice  was  then  passed  with  the  title  Pro- 
tector sulistituted  for  that  of  King,  and  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. Upon  the  second  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  January,  1658,  it  was  found  that  the 
promotion  of  Cromwell's  supporters  to  the  Upper 
House  had  given  the  republicans  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House.  Tliey  not  only  insisted  upon 
revising  the  Constitution  anew,  but  were  form- 
ing conspiracies  of  a  dangerous  sort,  whereupon 
Cromwell  dissolved  them,  February  4.  He  had 
failed  to  transform  the  militarv  into  a  civil 
State. 

The  vigor  with  which  Cromwell  conducted 
England's  foreign  affairs  has  been  much  admired. 
He  had  little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  War,  which 
he  disliked  as  a  war  against  a  Protestant  power. 
This  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  April 
5,  1054.  The  two  leading  nations  of  Europe 
were  at  war  and  bidding  for  liis  alliance.  He 
was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  Spain,  partly  from 
his  sympathy  for  the  French  Huguenots  and 
partly  Iieeause  France  supported  Henrietta  Maria 
and  the  Stuart  cause.  Spain,  however,  had 
prohibited  English  ships  from  sailing  in  West 
Indian  waters,  even  though  bound  for  an  English 
colony.  In  December.  1654.  Cromwell  sent  out 
a  badly  equipped  expedition  under  Penn  and 
A'enables.  which  suffered  a  disastrous  repulse  in 
an  attack  against  Santo  Domingo,  but  seized 
Jamaica,  whose  importance  was  little  appre- 
ciated at  that  time.  This  attack  naturally  pre- 
cipitated a  war  with  Spain  in  Europe  in  which 
Blake,    having   previously   brought   the    Bey    of 
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Tunis  to  lorins  (April  4,  1C55),  destroyed  one, 
tipanisli  treasure-lliH't  at  sea  (SepleinlM>r  8, 
lUoG)  and  sank  anollicr  in  tlie  harbor  of  Cadiz 
(April  20,  1057).  Two  treaties  were  signed  witli 
France,  tlie  lirst  on  Oetol)er  24,  Hi.").!,  providing 
for  the  e.vpulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  Freiuli 
territory,  the  second  on  Mareh  2.'!.  Ki.j",  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Spanisli 
Netherlands,  in  which  the  English  greatly  dis- 
tinguishe<l  themselves  before  Dunkirk,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  June,  Ui.'iS,  an<l  secured 
ilardiek  and  Dunkirk  as  their  share  of  tlie 
spoils.  But  while  Cromwell  succeeded  l)y 
force  of  arms  in  making  England  universally 
feared,  he  was  very  ignorant  of  European  politics 
and  his  aims  were  faulty.  He  was  completely 
luider  the  illusion  that  the  Catholic  powers  were 
on  the  point  of  combining  to  crush  Protestantism 
and  he  was  constantly  negotiating  with  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden,  whom  he  erroneously  regarded  as 
a  second  tJuslavus  Adolphus.  to  form  a  counter 
Protestant  league,  not  knowing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile,  for  religious  purposes, 
either  Sweden  and  Ilollatid  on  the  one  hand,  or 
France  and  Spain  on  the  other.  Xor  should  it 
be  forgotten  tluit  his  foreign  enterprises  greatly 
increased  the  burdens  of  a  heavy  taxation  which 
alienated  the  people  of  England  from  his  rule. 
He  died  on  September  3,   1058. 

Bihlioohapiiv.  The  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion in  forming  an  estimate  of  Cromwell's  char- 
acter will  always  be  his  own  words,  first  col- 
lected by  Carlyle.  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
Croniucll  (London,  1845).  The  speeches  are  to 
be  found  in  f^tniner,  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Itl'l'l-JS  (London.  1901).  His  Parliamentary 
career  is  to  be  followed  in  Parliniiieiilary  His- 
tory, vols,  ix.-xxi.  (London.  17()0-()2),  together 
with  the  nmnerous  memoirs,  of  which  those  of 
Whitelock  and  Ludlow  deserve  special  mention. 
The  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series, 
together  with  the  great  collections  of  Rushworth. 
Clarendon,  Somers,  and  Carte,  are  rich  mines  of 
material,  while  the  Thurloe  Stale  Papers  (Lon- 
don. 1742)  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  Gardiner,  Const.  Docs, 
of  the  Puritan  Jievolution  (London,  1S99),  is 
invaluable.  Of  the  older  writers,  Guizot  and 
Eanke  are  still  useful,  but  they  are  largely 
superseded  by  the  great  works  of  Gardiner, 
History  of  Enyland.  lG0.}-.'i2  (10  vols.,  London 
and  New  York",  1883-84)  ;  The  (treat  Civil  War 
(London  and  New  York,  1893)  ;  and  the  History 
of  the  Comnionicealth  and  Protectorate  (London 
and  New  York.  1894-1901).  Gardiner  has  sum- 
marized the  results  of  his  researches  in  Crom- 
well's Place  in  Hist  on/  (London  and  New  Y'ork, 
1897)  and  Olirer  Cronurell  (London.  1001). 
Hardly  inferior  to  CJardiner's  work  is  Firth, 
Oliver  Cromieell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in 
Ent/land  (London  and  New  Y^ork.  1900).  The 
biographies  by  Harrison  (London.  1888)  and 
Slorley  (New  York,  1900)  are  brilliant,  but  not 
authoritative.  The  Oliver  Cromvrll  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (New  York,  1900)  is  brief  and  read- 
able. Gardiner  and  Mullinger.  Introduction  In 
the  Study  of  Enr/lish  History,  part  ii.  (London-. 
1894),  contains  an  account  of  (be  literature  of 
the  period,  lioth  contcmpcu'ary  and  modern. 

CROMWELL,  Richard  f  102(1-1712),  Lord 
Protector  of  lumland.  The  third  and  eldest  sui'- 
viving  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  he  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  October  4,   1020.     When  Oliver  be- 
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came  Protector,  he  wished  to  train  his  son  as  his 
successor,  Kichard  entered  Parliament:  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  Trade  and  Navigation, 
and  became  Clianccllor  of  Oxford,  But  of  an 
amiable  tem])eranient,  he  was  more  addicted 
to  pleasure  and  sport  than  statecraft,  and  after 
bis  father  s  death  in  l(i58,  retained  the  Protector 
ship  for  not  (|uite  nine  months,  initil  his  willing 
demission  in  -May,  1059.  He  lived  in  retirement 
on  the  Continent  during  twenty  years,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1080,  lie  died  at  Ches- 
hunt  .Tuly  12.  1712.  Consult  Guizot,  Hislori/ 
I'i  Enyland  I  inter  Richard  Cromivell  (London. 
1850). 

CROMWELL.  Tuo.\iAs.  Earl  of  Essex  (e,1490- 
1540).  An  English  statesman  and  Henry  VIII.'s 
jjrime  agent  in  effecting  the  Reformation.  He. 
was  born  at  Putney,  near  I-ondon.  \\here  his 
father  engaged  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  black- 
smith, brewer,  innkeeper,  fuller,  and  shearer  of 
cloth.  After  a  meagre  education,  he  went  to 
Antwerp  as  a  clerk  i:i  a  factory,  and  success- 
fully devoted  his  spare  time  to  learning  lan- 
guages. He  spent  some  time  in  Italy  as  a  sol- 
dier and  trader.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1513,  and,  while  following  the  paternal  voca- 
tions, developed  into  a  money-lender,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  iniluential  citizen.  He  received  a  trusted 
appointment  from  Cardinal  W'olsey,  and  uiuier 
his  patronage  entered  Parliament,  where  his  able 
speeches  attracted  attention.  He  successfully 
defended  his  master  against  the  bill  of  impeach- 
ment; and  Hen'rv  VIII.,  appreciating  his  talent, 
made  him  his  private  secretary.  He  received  a 
succession  of  honors,  whicli.  after  knighthood  in 
1531,  included  the  Chancellorship  of  the  E,\ehe- 
quer  (1533),  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  and  Vicar- 
ship-General  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (1535),  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1530).  and  that  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  (1539),  and  culminated  in  his 
creation  as  Earl  of  Essex  in  1540.  For  seven 
years,  by  subservience  to  the  King,  he  held 
supreme  sway  in  the  royal  councils  and  eon- 
trolled  all  the  administrative  de])artnients. 
He  carried  out  faithfully  the  monarch's 
schemes  to  establish  the  Reformation.  His 
methods  in  suppressing  the  monasteries  earned 
him  the  designation  of  7nalleus  monachorum,  the 
Hammer  of  the  Jlonks.  He  was  very  unpopular, 
and  after  promoting  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Aiuie  of  Cloves,  the  King's  aversion  to  the  Queen 
was  extended  to  the  instigator  of  the  iniion, 
Henry  assented  to  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason 
on  a  long  indictment  of  oflfeuses,  and,  after  a 
piteous  entreaty  for  mercy,  Cromwell  was 
clumsily  beheaded  on  July  28,  1540,  Froude 
praises  his  character.  Consult:  Di'ayton,  His- 
tofie  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Crom- 
well (London,  1009)  :  Hook,  Lires  of  the  .irch- 
bishops  of  Canterhury.  vol.  vi,  (London,  1808)  : 
Froude.  Hi<tlori/  of  Lnyland  (London,  18S1-S2)  ; 
!Merrinian,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell 
(Oxtor.l,   \'.W1). 

CROMWELL,  TiiK  T.H'E  Axn  Death  of 
Thoii.\.s.  L(ii)».  a  play  of  unknown  ;iuthMrsliip. 
once  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  1002,  It  was  founded  on  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  See  Thomas 
Cbomwi:i.i.. 

CRONACA,   kro'nu-ka,   II.     See  Pollaiiolo, 

CRONEGK,  kro'nek,  Johann  Frikurich. 
Baron    xon     (1731-58).      A    German    poet.      He 
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•was  born  at  Aiisbaoli  (in  the  princiimlity  nf  that 
name),  was  educalcd  at  Leipzig  and  Halle,  and 
fioni  1754  was  a  eouncilor  of  the  principality. 
His  best-known  work  is  his  tragedy  Coflnis 
(1757),  in  rhymed  Alexandrines  —  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  but  sonorous  imitation  of  the  French 
classic  manner — which  was  awarded  the  prize 
offered  by  the  bookseller  Nicolai  for  tlie  best  Ger- 
man tragedy.  His  ode  Der  Krier/  (1750)  was 
jiraised  by  Lessing.  He  was  among  the  fiist  to 
direct  German  scholarship  toward  the  study  of 
Spanish  literature.  Consult  the  biography  by 
Gensel    (Leipzig.   1894). 

CRONENBERG,   krO'ncn-berK.    See  Kronex- 

BERG. 

CRONHOLM,  krou'liulm,  Abraham  Peter 
(180'J-79).  A  Swedish  historian.  He  was  born 
at  Landskrona.  was  educated  at  Lund,  and  in 
1849  became  professor  of  history  in  that  city. 
His  works,  which  are  based  upon  a  careful  per- 
sonal study  of  the  archives  of  Stockholm.  Copen- 
hagen, Berlin.  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  of  other 
leading  European  cities,  include  the  following: 
Fornnordiska  Jlinnen  (1833-35):  Calholska  Li- 
fian  och  Buffurnotterne  (1839)  ;  Skunes  politiska 
historiii  (1847-51)  ;  Sveriges  historia  under  flus- 
iuf  II.  Adolphs  regering   (1857-72). 

CRONJE,  kron'yp.  Pietris  Akxoldus  (1835- 
— ).  A  Boer  soldier.  In  the  campaign  of  1881 
against  England,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Doornkop  and  at  Jlajuba  Hill,  where  he  was 
second  in  command.  In  1896  he  dispersed  the 
raiders  led  by  Dr.  .Jameson  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Eng- 
land in  1899,  he  was  stationed  with  6000  troops 
on  the  western  frontier.  At  Modder  River  (No- 
vember 2S)  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with 
Lord  Methuen.  wlio  was  marching  with  his 
division  to  the  relief  of  Kimbcrley,  in  which 
he  inflicted  terrible  loss  on  the  enemy,  and  at 
JIagersfontein  (December  11)  he  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  same  general.  Inime<liately 
upon  the  beginning  of  Lord  Roberts's  invasion  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  in  1900,  he  sent  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  the  north,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder sought  to  oppose  the  English  advance 
on  Pretoria.  At  last  surrounded,  he  intrenched 
himself  at  Paardcberg.  and.  under  a  scathing 
artillery  tire,  sustained  that  position  luitil  the 
failure  of  food  and  annnunition  compelled  him  to 
surrender,  with  some  4000  troops  and  six  guns, 
on  February  27 — the  anniversary  of  Majuba 
Hill,  He  was  thereupon  sent  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  Saint  Helena.  He  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  sagacioiis  of  the  Boer  leaders,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  military  command,  held  civil 
olfiee  as  a  mend)er  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  South  African  Republic, 

CRON'OS.     See  Saturn. 

CRONSTADT,  kron'stat.     See  Kronstadt. 

CROOK,  kriik.  A  coalmining  town  in  Dur- 
ham. England.  41/'  miles  northwest  of  Bishop 
Auckland';     Population,  in  1901,  11,470. 

CROOK  (ME.  croke,  crok,  leel,  krokr.  hook). 
In  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  French-horn 
or  trumpet,  a  circular  tube,  which  fits  into  the 
end  of  the  insti'iunent  next  the  mouthpiece,  for 
the  purpose  of  lenglhening  the  tube  of  the  instru- 
ment and  thus  altering  the  pitch  to  suit  the  key 
of  the  music.  The  notes  of  the  parts  of  these 
instruments  are  alwavs  written   in   the  natural 


key  of  C,  with  the  name  of  the  key  of  the  piece 
marked  in  letters. 

CROOK,  (iEOKuE  (1828-90).  An  American 
■^(jldicr,  Ijorii  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852,  and  spent  the  ne.xt  nine 
years  in  California.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteers  and  captain  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry  in  the  Federal  Army  in 
1861,  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
ilarch,  1865,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and 
major-general  for  gallant  and  lueritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  In  1866,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army,  he  was  sent  to 
Idaho,  where  he  remained  until  1872,  in  almost 
constant  warfare  with  the  Indians  there.  He 
subdued  the  tribes  in  Arizona  in  1872,  and  in 
1875-77  completely  crushed  the  power  of  those 
in  the  Northwest,  after  Custer's  defeat  at  their 
hands.  He  protected  the  Apaches  (1882)  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  iJormons  and  others 
on  their  lands,  and  defeated  the  Chiricahuas  in 
1883,  Obtaining  sole  charge  of  all  the  tribes, 
he  encouraged  them  in  their  industries,  and 
made  them  self-supporting  communities.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
1873.  and  to  that  of  major-general  in  1888. 

CROOKBILL.     See  Wrykill. 

CROOKED  ISLAND.  One  of  the  Bahamas 
(q.v.),  British  West  Indies.  It  contains  160 
square  miles  ( Map :  West  Indies,  K  13 ) .  In 
common  with  some  others  of  the  group,  it  is 
valuable  chieflv  for  its  salt.  Population,  over 
600. 

CROOKED  LAKE,  or  Kei  ka  Lake.  A  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  in  Steuben  and  Yates  coun- 
ties, in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  about  18 
miles  long  and  1  to  1%  wide.  It  lies  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  its  outlet  at  the  north  end 
tlows  into  Seneca  Lake. 

CROOKES,  kruks.  Sir  William  (1832—). 
An  English  physicist  and  chemist,  born  in  Lon- 
don. He  studied  chemistry,  and  'later  assisted 
Hofmann  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 
In  1854  he  became  superintendent  of  the  meteoro 
logical  dep:irtment  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory^ 
Oxford,  and  in  1855  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Chester  Training  College,  He  is  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  CliFniical  IVeirs.  which  he 
founded  in  1859,  and  has  edited  the  Qtiorterhj 
Journal  of  Science  since  1864.  He  has  been  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  since  1863.  and  was 
knighted  in  1897.  He  is  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank  on  sanitary  questions,  especially  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  his  method 
of  jiroducing  extreme  vacua  rendered  incan- 
descent electric  lighting  a  practical  possibility. 
His  original  researches  in  chemistry  and  physics 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metal  thallium  in 
1861.  Subsequently  he  devoted  several  years  to 
an  elaborate  investigation  on  the  atomic  weight 
of  that  element.  Among  his  other  discoveries 
may  be  mentioned  the  sodium  amalgamation 
process  for  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  (1865),  and  especially  his  new  method  for 
the  spectroscopic  investigation  of  substances — 
one  of  the  numerous  and  brilliant  results  of  his 
prolonged  stvidies  of  'radiant  matter.'  He  also 
devised  the  radiometer  (q.v.).  and  later  the 
ntheoscope,  a  greatly  improved  form  of  the 
radiometer.  Among  his  publications  may  be 
mentioned:  A  Prncticnl  ffniidbook  of  Di/eing  and 
Calico  Printing   (2d  ed.,  1883);   Sehrl'  Methods 
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of  Chemical  Axriltisis  (4th  ed..  1804)  :  an  Kiif;- 
)isli  translation  of  Wagner's  Clicmiiijl  Tevhnul- 
vijy  (2U  eil.,  ISiU)  ;  and  pajjers  on  radiant-niallur 
s|)ectrosc'0])y.  His  original  views  on  the  genesis 
of  the  elements  may,  with  the  developnuMit  of 
knowledge,  form  an  important  eoutribution  to 
chcmieal  philosophy. 

CROOKES  TUBE.  A  sealed  vessel  of  glass 
from  whieh  tlie  air  has  been  exhausted  and  a 
liigh  vaeuum  obtained,  through  whieh  a  eurrent 
from  an  induelion  eoil  or  other  source  of  high- 
jiotcntial  eleetrieity  is  passed.  A  Crookes  tnbe 
difters  from  a  Oei-ssler  tube  (q.v.)  in  the  higher 
degree  of  its  exhaustion  and  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars  whieh  will  appear  in  the  de- 
scription of  its  operation  given  below.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Sir,  William  Crookes  (q.v.), 
who  was  able  by  his  improvements  in  the  Spren- 
gel  pump  (see  Atu-Pujip)  to  obtain  vacuum 
tubes  of  greater  efficiency  than  those  of  previous 
investigators.  Ciookes  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  highly  exhausted  tube,  as  Hittorf,  of  Miin- 
ster  (1S69),  had  perf<nined  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  tubes  having  a  comparatively  high 
vacuum,  but  it  remained  for  the  Knglish  in- 
vestigator to  push  the  experiments  still  further 
and  to  formulate  hypotheses  and  theories. 

A  Crookes  tube  contains  two  or  more  elec- 
trodes knowni  as  the  cathodes  and  anodes.  These 
are  formed  liy  platinum  wires  which  pass  through 
the  glass  walls  of  the  tube  and  terminate  in 
metallic  plates  of  the  material  and  shape  de- 
sired for  the  experiment.  The  exhaustion  is 
effected  by  connecting  the  tube  to  a  mercurial  air- 
pump  and  then  sealing  it  when  the  ])ro])er  point 
is  reached.  The  terminals  are  then  connected 
with  an  induction  coil  which  is  set  in  operation. 
The  important  peculiarity  of  sucli  a  vacuum 
tube  noticed  by  Professor  Hittorf  consists  of  a 
fluorescence  (q.v.)  or  golden-green  glow  pro- 
duced on  the  glass  opposite  the  cathode.  There 
is  not  the  brilliancy  of  glow  that  is  found 
throughout  the  tube  as  in  the  Geissler  tube,  and  ' 
the  rays  which  produce  the  fluorescence  issue 
from  the  surface  of  the  cathode  in  straight  lines 
normal  or  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  not 
being  bent  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  tube,  a.s 
would  be  seen  in  ttibes  of  a  less  degree  of  ex- 
haustion. These  cathode  rays  have  many  other 
interesting  properties.  They  may  be  deflected 
by  a  magnet,  and  they  catise  a  ntmiber  of  sub- 
stffnces,  such  as  diamonds  and  rubies,  on  which 
they  impinge,  to  become  brilliantly  pliosphores- 
cent ;  their  energy-  is  sufficient  to  heat  to  a 
liigli  temperature  a  surface  on  which  they  fall 
and  can  also  be  exhibited  in  causing  a  small 
wheel  with  mica  vanes,  mounted  within  the  tube, 
to  revolve  as  a  result  of  the  im])aet.  Crookes 
used  cathodes  of  plane,  convex,  and  concave  stir- 
face,  from  which  the  rays  would  be  emitted  in 
beams  either  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
After  studying  these  rays  and  their  (iroperties 
he  concluded  that  the  discharge  from  the  cathode 
represented  a  new  form  of  matter  which  he  con- 
sidered as  existing  in  an  ultra-gaseous  or  radiant 
state.  The  most  important  use  of  the  Crookes 
tube  is  for  the  production  of  Rontgen  rays,  or 
X-rays  (q.v.),  which  are  the  rays  passing  out 
from  the  tube  opposite  the  cathode.  To  produce 
these  rays  a  tube  must  be  employed  where  the 
vacuum  is  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
there  are  self-regulating  tubes  on  tlie  market  in 
which  this   property  is  obtained.     See   Klectri- 


ciTV  for  an  accotmt  of  the  passage  of  a  current 

thr<i\igli-ra relied   gases. 

CROOKES  VACUUM.     See  M.vtter,  Section 

on    'riirorirs   iif   Matter. 

CROOKSTON,  kri.iks'lon.  A  city  and  the 
counly-seat  of  Polk  County,  Minn.,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State;  on  the  Ked  Lake 
River,  which  aft'ords  abundant  water-power,  and 
on  the  (Jreal  Northern 'and  the  Northern  Pacilic 
railroads  (Map:  Jlinnesota,  li  .'!).  It  contains 
a  line  court  -  house  and  nuniieipal  buildings, 
Crookston  and  Button  business  colleges,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  public  library.  The  city  derives 
a  considerable  trade  from  a  tributary  agricul- 
tural country,  and  manufactures  lumber,  farm 
machinery,  wagons,  carriages,  sleighs,  etc.  Set- 
tled in  J  872,  Crookston  was  incorporated  in 
1879.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a  charter  of  1883,  which  jirovidcs  for  a  mayor, 
annuallv  elected,  and  a  nuinicii)al  ciMincil.  Popu- 
lation, in   1890,  .3457;  in  1900,  5359, 

CROP'PIES.  A  derisive  nickname  given  by 
the  Protestant  Irish  to  their  Catholic  opponents 
in  the  time  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1C88. 
The  name  refers  to  the  tonsure  of  the  [jriests. 
The  Roundheads  were  so  called  in  1642.  There 
is  a  factional  Irish  song  called  "Croppies  Lie 
Down!"  wnich  is  a  favorite  with  Orangemen. 

CROP'SEY,  .Jasper  Fra.vcis  (1823-1900). 
An  American  painter,  born  at  Kossville,  N.  Y.  At 
first  lie  studied  architecture,  but  he  abandoned 
it  to  study  art  under  Edward  JIatiry,  and  in 
1847  visited  Italy,  where  he  painted  "The  Pon- 
tine Marshes"  and  other  pieces.  Afterwards 
he  spent  seven  years  in  London,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  "Autumn  on  the 
Hudson"  and  "Richmond  Hill"  were  praised  by 
.lohn  Ruskin.  After  his  return  to  America  he 
lived  in  jSTew  York  City  and  at  Hastings-on-the 
Hudson.  Cropsey's  work  is  old-fashioned  now, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  so-called  'Hud- 
son River  School.'  His  subjects  are  well  com- 
posed and  his  coloring  not  without  merit,  al- 
though hard  and  often  crude.  Other  pictures  by 
him  are;  "Niagara  Falls;"  "Peace;"  "War;" 
"The  Sibyl's  Temple;"  and  "High  Tom,  Rock- 
land Lake." 

CROQUEMITAINE,  kr6k'm6'tan'  (Fr.,  from 
croquer,  to  crunch).  A  French  monster  or  bogy 
invoked  by  nurses  to  frighten  unruly  children. 
In  L'Epine's  Legende  de  Croquemitaine,  Mi- 
taine,  a  goddaughter  of  Charlemagne,  goes  in 
search  of  the  Castle  of  Croquemitaine,  near 
Saragossa. 

CROQUET,  kro-kri'  (apparently  a  variant  of 
Fr.  crochft,  hook).  No  other  open-air  game 
played  to-day  has  had  such  strange  fluctuations 
of  fortune  as  croquet.  It  was  a  favorite  game 
at  the  courts  of  kings  two  hundred  years  ago, 
yet  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
sunk  into  oblivion,  and.  except  in  a  remote  ])or- 
tion  of  Ireland,  had  been  forgotten  and  unprac- 
ticed.  From  that  country  it  was  retrans]>orted 
across  the  Channel  to  England  some  time  pre- 
vious to  1800,  and  then  the  playing  of  the  game 
became  again  so  popular  for  twenty  years  as 
to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national  game. 
It  had  its  national  a.ssociation.  and  in  every 
hamlet  the  click  of  the  croquet-hall  was  to  be 
heard.  It  traveled  over  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
was  almost  as  popular,  and  by  ISK:!  if  demanded 
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a  national  convention  to  settle  a  uniform  code 
of  American  rules.  Yet  in  both  couftlries  by 
1894  it  bad  been  so  entirely  supplanted  by  lawn 
tennis  that  the  English  national  association  went 
out  of  existence,  and  in  America  only  a  few  of 
its  votaries  remained.  About  1900  it  again  came 
into  vogue  in  England,  while  in  America,  luider 
the  name  of  roque  (q.v.).  it  has  become  a  highly 
scientific  and  enthusiastically  followed  game. 
6        1 ' 
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CKOQUET. 

It  is  played  either  on  a  court  of  grass  or 
closely  packed  earth,  on  which  a  number  of 
arches  (from  six  to  ten)  have  been  placed  up- 
right in  a  defined  order.  Each  player  has  a 
mallet  and  a  ball.  Two  can  play  the  game,  but 
it  is  a  better  game  when  played  by  the  maximum 
number  allowed  (eight),  divided  into  pairs  of 
partners,  each  playing  alternately.  The  object 
is  to  get  the  ball  through  every  arch  or  hoop 
in  due  order,  and  to  keep  opponents  from  doing 
so,  by  interference  within  the  rules. 

The  English  and  American  methods  varied 
from  the  first — in  England  the  championship 
round  was  through  six  hoops  arranged  in  a  pre- 
scribed form ;  in  America  it  was  through  ten 
hoops,  arranged  in  entirely  diflferent  order.  In 
England  the  championship  court  was  rectangu- 
lar, in  America  the  comers  of  a  court  36  X  72 


feet  were  cut  ofT.  Then,  too,  the  size  of  the 
lialls  and  .the  width  of  the  hoops  varied;  in 
England  the  hoops  were  at  first  \o  to  l.S  inches 
«ide  at  the  base;  gradually  they  were  reduced 
to  uVi!  inches,  and  ultimateiy  to  3%,  leaving  Vs 
of  an  inch  margin  on  either  side  of  the  ball. 
Even  this  small  margin  was  reduced  in  America. 
In  many  other  respects  the  Auierican  game  has 
been  made  more  dillicult. 

The  few  «ho  have  restored  croquet  to  popu- 
larity, and  made  it  a  highly  scientific  game,  with 
shorter  and  better  mallets,  specially  prejjared 
courts  with  rubber  cushions,  and  more  dillicult 
hoops,  played  the  eighteentli  annual  champion- 
ship of  the  National  Croquet  Association,  under 
the  old  name  of  croquet,  in  1899,  after  which  they 
adopted  the  new  name  roque,  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  games.  They  made 
Xorwich,  Conn.,  their  headquarters.  Enthusi- 
asts place  the  game  above  billiards  in  .scientific 
possibilities;  and,  without  the  full  admission  of 
that  claim,  it  may  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  near- 
est ciulduur  game  to  Ijilliards  in  all  its  essentials. 

The  rules  of  the  two  games,  technical  terms, 
and  diagrams,  will  be  found  in  Croquet  and 
]\oqiic,  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  Xew 
York.  See  also  The  Complete  Croquet  Player 
(London,  1874  and  189G)  ;  Lillie,  The  Book  of 
Croquet   (London,  1872). 

CROSBY,  krozT)!,  Alphecs  (1810-74).  An 
American  educator  and  author.  He  was  born 
at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1827,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  from 
1S31  to  1832.  He  became  profes.sor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Dartmouth  in  1833.  and  of  Greek  only 
in  1837.  From  18.57  to  1805  he  was  principal 
of  the  Salem  (ilass.)  Normal  School.  He  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar,  an  edition  of  the  Ana- 
basis, Greek  Fables,  Greek  Lessons,  Greek  Tables; 
also  The  Second  Advent  (1850),  and  First  Les- 
sons  in    Geometry    (1851). 

CROSBY,  Fe.\kce,s  Jaxe  ( 1820—) .  An  Ameri- 
can hynm-writer,  born  at  South  East,  Putnam 
Covnity.  N.  Y.  She  lost  her  eyesight  when  an 
infant  six  weeks  old.  After  attending  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  for  nine 
years,  she  became  instructor  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  of  various  other  branches  at  that 
institution,  and  continued  to  teach  there  until 
her  marriage  to  Alexander  Van  Alstyne  in 
1858.  Her  sacred  publications  include  several 
thousand  hymns,  some  of  whicji  are  contained  in 
IMoody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  and  in  Mr. 
Sankey's  .SVioa/  Honps  and  Solos.  Among  her 
best-known  verses  are:  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus;"  "Pass  Me  Not,  0  Gentle  Saviour:"' 
"Jesus  is  Calling:"  and  "I  am  Thine,  O  Lord." 
Her  songs  include  the  well-known  compositions, 
"There's  Music  in  the  Air"  and  "Hazel  Dell." 
Her  secular  poems  have  been  published  under  the 
titles  The  Blind  Girl  "'"'  Othrr  Poems  (1844) 
and  Bells  nl  Evening  and  Other  Poems    (1898). 

CROSBY,  How.\RD  (1826-91).  An  American 
clergyman,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu- 
ated at  New  York  University  in  1851,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  there  until  1859,  and  subse- 
quently held  the  same  chair  in  Eutgers  College. 
He  was  ordained  in  1861.  and  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  J.  From  1863  to  1891  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  New 
Y'ork.  and  from  1870  to  1881   was  chancellor  of 
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hi*  aliiia  mater.  Hi'  wa^  iiistrumoiital  in  iiijraniz- 
iii^'.  and  for  several  years  was  president  of.  tlic 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  in 
lliis  eapaeity  was  ])rominent  in  liis  activity 
a<;ainst  tlio  illegal  liijimr  traltic.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Amerieau  (oniniittee  which  re- 
vised the  New  Testament.  Besides  a  great  many 
sermons  and  addresses,  he  published:  The  Liinds 
of  the  Moslnii  (1851)  :  \oles  on  the  Scto  Testa- 
tiieiit  (1803)  ;  Social  Hints  for  Young  Christians 
(186G);  Josiis,  His  Life  and  Works  (1870): 
Thoughts  on  the  Pentateuch  (1873)  ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  tile  (Kdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 

CROSBY,  .Tonx  Stiiivi.ER  (18:i!)— ).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  v.:  was  educated  at  Xew  York  University; 
■was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Fifth 
Artillery  in  18(il :  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  and,  after  being  three  times  brevctted, 
acted  for  a  time  as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff 
of  General  Canby.  Subsequently  he  served  as 
aide,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  under  Sheri- 
dan and  Custer  against  tlie  Indians,  but  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1871.  He  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Florence.  Italy,  from  1876  to  1882,  was 
Governor  of  ilontana  Territory  from  1882  to 
1884,  and  from  188-1  to  1880.  when  he  resigned, 
was  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

CROSBY,  Peikce  (1824-99).  An  American 
naval  otticcr.  He  was  born  near  Chester,  Pa., 
entered  the  navy  in  1838,  and  in  1861  served  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  He  particijjated  in  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  bombardment  of  Vicks- 
turg.  and  in  1863-04  was  employed  chiefly  in 
jf  blockade    duty.      In    1804    he    was 

placed  in  command  of  the  Meta- 
comct.  and  participated  in  the  at- 
tack on  ilobile.  He  wa.s  promoted 
to  be  captain  in  1868,  commanded 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  wa.s 
made  rear-admiral  in  1882,  and  in 
188.)  was  retired. 

CROSBY  HALL.  A  media-val 
Gothic  dwelling-house  in  London 
on  Bishopsgate  Street,  built  in 
1466  by  Sir  John  Crosby.  It  is  the 
scene  of  a  part  of  Shakespeare's 
Richard  Til.  Richard  of  Glouces- 
ter lived  here  for  a  time,  and 
Sir  Thomas  ilore.  who  purcliased 
the  house,  wrote  liis  I'loiiia  in  it. 
Some  of  the  original  chambers  still 
remain.  The  hall,  after  having 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, is  now  an  eating-house. 

CROSIER  (ME.  croser,  crocer, 
from  cros,  crosse,  croce,  cross,  from 
Latin  crux,  cress).  The  pastoral 
staff  of  a  bishop.  Throughout  an- 
tiquity a  hooked  or  curved  staff 
had  l)een  an  emblem  of  civil  and 
particularly  of  religious  authority. 
Hittitc,  Babylonian,  and  other 
Oriental  priests  carried  it:  so  did 
the  Tioman  augurs.  It  was  adopted 
by  early  Christian  bishops  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  It  took  two 
forms:  that  of  the  tau  with  a  short 
transverse  top-piece,  giving  the 
shape  of  a  snuill  crux  commissa.  in 
which  the  cross  appears  as  a  sym- 
bol of  tlie  authority  by  which  the 


bisliop  ruled;  and  that  of  the  curved  end  or 
volute,  imitating  the  slicpherd's  crook,  emblem 
of  the  ollice  of  the  bislioj)  to  kee])  the  Lord's 
slieeiJ.  The  tau  form  seems  the  earlier,  judging 
from  extant  moiuiments,  for  no  records  of  llie 
crook  form  exist  as  early  as  the  Carlovingian 
period.  The  tau  often  ends  in  the  head  of  a 
lion,  emblem  of  episcopal  power;  the  crook  often 
impales  a  serpent  or  a  dragon,  symbol  of  the 
trium])h  over  evil,  .-\bbots  were  often  privileged 
to  carry  the  crosier,  as  a  symbol  of  their  pas- 
toral otlice,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and 
long  before  the  other  episcopal  insignia  of  mitre 
and  cross  were  allowed  to  them.  Some  of  tlieni 
still  retain  the  pannisclluni  (a  small  silk  veil 
luinging  to  tlie  staff),  which  has  long  disappean'd 
from  tlios<'  of  bishops.  Consult:  Barraud  and 
^lartin,  Le  baton  pastoral  (Paris,  1850);  Lind, 
Ueber  den  h'rummstab  (Vienna,  1803).  See 
COSrr.ME,  KcclKSIASTItWL. 

CROS'MAN,  He.nrietta  (1870—).  .\iiAmeri- 
can  actress,  born  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Sejitember 
2,  1870.  She  made  her  debut  in  1880  in  The 
l\7ii(e  i^lavc,  and  later  was  successively  under 
the  management  of  Daly  and  the  Frohmans.  In 
1897  she  was  married  to  Maurice  Campbell.  In 
the  following  year  she  became  a  star.  Her  great- 
est successes  have  been  her  jiroduction  of  George 
C.  Hazleton's  Mistress  Nell,  October  9,  1900.  in 
Xew  York,  where  it  ran  for  over  one  hundred 
performances,  and  her  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like 
It  t  February  27,  1902).  which  ran  for  eight 
weeks  at  the  Theatre  Repulilic,  Xew  York.  In 
the  autumn  of  1002  she  opened  her  season  with 
The  Hn:ord  of  the  King, 

CROSS  (AS.  crilc,  OHG.  cruci,  chriici,  chruze, 
Ger.  Kreuz,  Prov.  cros,  crotz,  OF.  crois,  croix, 
croiz,  cruiz,  Fr.  d'oix,  It.  croce,  cross,  from  Lat. 
crux,  cross ) .  The  cross  was  a  common  instru- 
menti  of  capital  punishment  among  the  ancients; 
and  the  death  on  the  cross  was  deemed  so  dis- 
honorable that  only  slaves  and  malefactors  of 
the  lowest  class  were  subjected  to  it  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  customary  to  proclaim  the 
name  and  offense  of  the  person  crucified,  or  to 
affix  to  the  cross  a  tablet  {allium)  on  which 
name  and  offense  were  inscribed.  Malefactors 
were  sometimes  fastened  on  a  simple  upright 
stake,  and  so  left  to  die.  or  they  were  imiialed 
upon  it,  and  to  this  upright  stake  the  I.atin 
name  crux  was  originally  ;ind  more  strictly  ap- 
])lieable;  but  very  generally  a  cross-piece  {pati- 
hulum)  was  added  to  the  stake,  to  which  the 
arms  of  the  criminal  were  tied,  or  to  which 
his  hands  were  nailed.  The  person  crucified 
often  lived  for  days.  When  the  cross-piece  was 
fastened  at  right  angles  below  the  summit  of  the 
upright  stake,  the  cross  was  called  crux  inniiixsa 
(the  T-atin  cross)  ;  the  Greek  cross,  where  the 
cross-piece  was  set  so  low  as  to  form  four  eqiial 
or  nearly  equal  arms,  is  a  variant  of  this  form: 
when  the  cross-piece  was  fastened  at  right 
angles  across  the  top  of  the  upright  stake,  the 
cross  was  crux  commissa  (also  called  cross  of 
Saint  Anthony)  ;  and  when  it  was  fornie<i  of  two 
beams  crossing  one  another  obliquely,  it  was 
crux  decussata  (also  called  cross  of  Saint  An- 
drew). The  cross  was  erected  outside  the  gates 
of  towns,  but  in  places  of  frequent  resort. 

It  apjiears  that  the  cross  was  in  use  as  an 
emblem,  having  certain  reliL'ious  and  mystic 
n:eaning-   attaelicd  to   it,  long  before   the  Chris- 
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tian  Kill.  'I'lie  Spanish  conciuerois  were  aston- 
ished I"  lind  il  an  object  of  religious  veneration 
among  the  natives  of  America.  But  tlie  dealli  of 
Christ  by  eruiilixion  led  Christians  to  regard 
it  with  peculiar  feelings  of  veneration  and  to 
ad<i])t  it  as  a  symbol  with  express  reference  to 
tlie  central  fact'  of  their  religion.  It  was  seen 
everywhere  in  Christian  countries,  in  tlie  home 
as  well  as  in  the  church,  where  it  formed  an  in- 
variable ornament  of  the  altar.  The  Iconoclastic 
))arty  contended  against  the  worship  of  the  cross, 
but  ibc  tUuircli,  while  defining  the  sense  in  which 
worship  niiglit  be  olTered  to  it,  condemned  then- 
views.  Though  the  word  hitreia,  adoration,  is 
used  of  the  veneration  paid  to  tlie  cross,  it 
is  explained  as  only  relative,  and  referred  back 
to  the  person  of  the  Crucified.  This  species  of 
veneration,  which  is  sometimes  misunderstood 
on  account  of  the  restricted  use  of  the  word  -wor- 
ship" in  modern  English,  is  solemnly  paid  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  pieces  of  the  true 
cross  (considered  the  most  sacred  of  all  relics) 
whenever  exposed,  and  to  other  crosses,  espe- 
cially on  Good  Friday.  The  cross  on  the  high 
altar,  which  has  been  "wrapped  in  a  violet  covei- 
ing  throughout  Passion-tide,  is  unveiled  during 
the  singing  of  the  anthem  "Behold  the  wood  of 
the  Cross,  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
hung."  It  is  then  laid  on  the  altar-steps,  and 
the  celebrant  and  other  sacred  ministers  approach 
with  oenullections  and  kiss  it.  After  this  a 
smaller  cross  is  ofl'ered  to  the  congregation, 
kneeling  at  the  altar-rails,  to  be  kissed.  (See 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and 
Ceremonies  of  Hohj  Week,  London,  1839.)  The 
earliest  account  of  the  solemn  veneration  of  the 
cross  occurs  in  the  Peregrinatio  SanctcB  Silvia; 
ad  Loca  Hancta.  recently  discovered  by  Gamur- 
rini  and  published  in  Rome,  1887-88,  which  de- 
scribes a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  during  the 
episcopate  of  Saint  Cyril',  probably  in  the  year 
384  or  385.  The  sign  of  the  cross  has  been 
made  in  Christian  worship,  since  the  second  cen- 
tury at  least,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  God  in  re- 
nieinbrance  of  the  Redemption,  and  of  blessing  to 
the  person  or  object  over  which  the  sign  is  made. 
It  is  differently  made  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Churches,  and  has  been  disused  among 
most  Protestants,  as  a  ceremony  of  human  inven- 
tion tending  to  superstition.  A  cross  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  prefixed  to  most  inscriptions  and 
documents  as  a  sort  of  consecration,  and  placed 
before  signatures  for  the  same  reason ;  the  latter 
practice  is  still  retained  by  Roman  Catholic 
bishops. 

The  forms  given  to  crosses  in  art  are  endless : 
but  the  two  leading  types  are  the  Latin  cross,  or 
crua;  immissa.  supposed  to  be  that  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  and  the  Greek  cross,  both  of 
which  are  subject  to  many  fantastic  variations. 
The  Greek  crciss  forms  the  well-known  cross  of 
Saint  George,  which,  adopted  from  the  legends 
of  that  hero,  was  the  national  ensign  of  the 
English  previous  to  the  union  with  Scotland. 
( See  Union  .Jack.  )  The  cross  of  Saint  Andrew, 
or  crux  deeiissitta.  consisted  of  two  shafts  of 
equal  length  crossed  diagonally  at  the  middle. 
According  to  the  legend,  this  was  the  form  of 
cross  on  which  Saint  Andrew,  the  national  saint 
of  Scotlan<l,  sull'cred  nuirtyrdom.  As  the  Seottisli 
ensign,  it  is  now  blended  with  the  cross  of  Saint 
George  in  the  I'nion  Jack.  The  Maltese  cross, 
with  its  eii;ht   forked  ends,  was  a  form  used  by 


tlie  orders  of  loiights.  It  is  similar  to  the  cross- 
let  form  wliere  small  crosses  are  formed  at  the 
ends. 

Sanctiaky,  boundary,  or  monumental 
CROSSES,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  an  upright 
Hat  pillar,  or  obelisk,  covered  with  sculptured 
devices,  and  set  in  a  socket  level  with  the  ground. 
Occasionally  they  appear  to  have  marked 
boundaries,  but  more  frequently  were  monuments 
over  the  graves  of  heroes,  kings,  bishops.  et<'. 
In  some  instances  they  probably  marked  the 
\erge  of  a  sanctuarv.  The  older  of  these  crosses 
are  said  to  be  Scandinavian  or  Danish,  and  such 
are  known  as  runic  crosses,  being  inscribed  w-ith 
runes.  We  ai'e  told  that  the  island  of  lona  at 
one  time  possessed  360  crosses,  but  all  are  now 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  except  one.  called  Saint 
.Martin's  Cross,  standing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is  a  column  of  compact  mica 
schist,  14  feet  high,  18  inches  broad,  and  6  inches 
thick,  and  is  fixed  in  a  pedestal  formed  out  of  a 
massive  block  of  red  granite,  about  3  feet  high. 
In  connection  with  certain  ancient  religious 
houses  in  Ireland,  there  were  some  very  fine 
crosses  of  this  kind,  the  most  gigantic  and  im- 
pressive wliich  still  exists  being  that  of  Saint 
Luke's  in  the  County  of  Louth.  The  prominence 
of  such  crosses  extended  to  the  East,  where  the 
(iothic  and  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Georgia, 
and  Armenia  also  used  them  prominently  in 
church  sculpture  and  in  cemeteries. 

Memorial  crosses  are  those  which  were  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  some  beloved  object,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  event  of  local  importance. 
In  England  there  are  some  superb  crosses  of  this 
kind;  they  are  popularly  called  .A'or»io»(  crosses. 
This  species  of  cross  resembled  a  Gothic  turret 
set  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  base  of  a  few  steps, 
and  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  (1200)  in  memory 
of  his  queen.  Eleanor,  being  placed  on  the  spots 
where  the  body  rested  in  its  funeral  progress 
to  Westminster.  Of  the  nine,  two  remain,  at 
Northampton  and  Waltham. 

Town  or  market  crosses  were  erected  as  stands 
to  preach  from,  or  in  commemoration  of  events 
regarding  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  evoke 
pious  feelings.  As  these  structures  were  incorpo- 
rated with  or  surmounted  by  a  enicifix.  the  term 
cross  was  so  indelibly  associated  with  them  that 
it  survived  the  religious  character  of  the  fabrics. 
The  earliest  examples  of  this  kind  consisted, 
probably,  of  tall  crucifixes  of  wood,  such  as  are 
still  seen  by  the  wayside  in  some  Continental 
countries.  Afterwards,  stone  shafts  w'ould  be 
substituted :  and  according  to  the  increase  of 
market  revenues,  or  progress  of  taste,  these  town 
crosses  assumed  that  imposing  character  which 
they  latterly  possessed.  Of  the  larger  orna- 
mental crosses  of  this  kind,  there  are  some  strik- 
ing specimens  in  England,  such  as  that  at 
Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  and  that  at  Malmes- 
bury  in  Wiltshire:  both  are  open-vaulted  struc- 
tures, with  a  commodious  space  beneath,  as  a 
refuge  for  poor  market-folks  duriiig  rain,  and 
surmounted  with  a  kind  of  Goth*  turret.  At 
Chichester.  Bristol,  and  Winchester,  the  market 
crosses,  while  similar  in  form,  are  of  a  higher 
architectural  quality.  Adjoining  Saint  Paul's 
in  London,  stood  Paul's  Cross,  a  structure  which 
we  read  of  as  early  as  12.50,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  essentially  a  town  jireaching 
cross,  and  is  associated  with  some  interesting 
occurrences   in   history.      Before   this   cross   the 
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uuforUinato  Jane  Shiirc.  tlic  mistress  of  I'Jihvanl 
IV.  from  1470  lo  148.'!,  was  forced  to  do  peiiaiiee 
in  the  reign  of  Kielianl  111.  Here  Dr.  Sliawe,  in 
iiis  infamous  sermon,  attempted  to  l)astardi/.e  the 
cliildrcn  of  Kdwanl  and  cnhifiizcd  Kiehard.  In 
front  of  this  eross  sat  Cardinal  Widsey.  to  liear 
fulminations  against  Luther:  and  al)out  ten 
3'ears  later,  hy  order  of  Henry  VI II.,  preachers 
here  delivered  sermons  in  favor  of  the  Reforuui- 
tion.  At  this  cross  Queen  Elizabeth  attended  to 
hear  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  .Vrniada.  Here  si-rmous  continued 
to  be  delivered  until  l(i4:l.  when,  with  other  so- 
called  relics  of  jiopcry.  because  they  offended  the 
Puritans,  it  was  demolished  by  order  of  I'arlia- 
ment.  Whatever  was  the  original  form  of  Paul's 
Cross,  it  was  in  later  times  a  plain,  pulpit-like 
fabric  of  wood,  covered  with  lead. 

The  Scottish  town  crosses,  while  simple,  liad 
some  distinguishing  features.  The  more  simple 
kind  consisted  of  a  shaft  of  stone,  generally 
octangular  in  shape,  and  li  or  more  feet  in 
height.  At  the  to])  was  an  ornamental  capital, 
which  bore  a  dial  and  vane,  or  the  figure  of  a 
unicorn.  The  shaft  sprang  from  the  top  of  a 
graduated  llighl  of  (drcular  or  octangular  steps. 
A  specimen  of  this  species  of  eross  is  seen  in 
the  market-place  of  Melrose.  The  grander 
market  cross  consisted  of  a  tall  stone  shaft, 
such  as  just  described,  but  instead  of  steps  it 
sprang  from  the  centre  of  an  imposing  sub- 
structure. This  structure  was  circular,  hexag- 
onal, or  octagonal,  and  from  10  to  16  feet  high. 
The  top  formed  a  platform,  which  was  siir- 
roimded  with  an  oniamental  stone  parapet,  and 
was  reached  by  a  stair  inside.  The  sides  of  the 
building  were  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  bore 
various  heraldic  and  other  devices.  Such  were 
the  crosses  of  Edinburgh,  and  such  is  the  reno- 
vated cross  of  Aberdeen,  the  sides  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  open.  Losing  their  religions  character, 
the  Scottish  market  crosses  were  employed  for 
royal  and  civic  proclamations,  and  as  places 
where  certain  judicial  writs  were  executed.  The 
general  removal  of  these  ancient  and  interest- 
ing structures  has  often  been  a  matter  of  lamen- 
tation. 

In  the  history  of  the  cross  as  a  Cliristian 
symbol,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  used  at,  first 
as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  not  of  sufTering.  In  the 
sarcophagi  and  mosaics  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  century  it  often  stands  alone  on  the 
sacred  rock  from  which  flow  the  Four  Rivers 
of  Paradise.  It  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  the 
Constant inian  monogram  of  Christ,  the  Laliarum, 
and  thus  became  the  standard  of  victorious 
Christianity.  It  was  inscribed  within  the  circle 
around  the  head  of  Christ,  thus  forming  the 
cruciform  niml)us  (q.v.).  As  an  emblem  of 
Christ,  it  preceded  the  crucifix,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  the 
figure  of  Christ  had  (piitc  generally  replaced  on 
the  cross  the  ornamentation  which  had  ]irevious- 
ly  been  its  usual  decoration.  Even  when  the 
monumental  c'ru(M fixes  had  come  into  general 
use  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  North- 
ern nations  (e.g.  in  CJreat  Britain  and  Scandi-' 
navia)  continued  for  centuries  the  use  of  the 
mere  cross.  The  form  of  the  ci'oss  given  (o  the 
majority  of  churches  in  (he  later  Middle  .\ges 
is  more  connected  with  the  specific  crucifixion 
than  the  mere  cross,  as  is  shown  by  the  bend 
sometimes    given    in    some   church    ground-plans. 


imitated  from  the  twist  of  the  body  on  the  cross. 
Consult:  Stockbauer,  Kuiisli/c.scliirlili-  den  Kreu- 
:cs  (SehaH'hausen,  1870)  ;  Kulda,  Dax  Krt:uz  utid 
(lir  l\  rcii~iiiHii(i  (Brcshiu.  18781;  Dobbert.  /.iir 
Eiilsli'hiiii(jn(ifKrhirhlr  drti  Krriizrx  (  18S0)  :  Unn- 
scn,  Dux  ttymbol  des  Kreiizcs  bci  alien  \ationen- 
(lierlin.  1871));  .\lgcr,  History  of  the  CroKs 
(  Hoston,  1858);  Jlortillct,  Le  sii/nv  de  In  vroix 
(Irani  Ic  chrintianisme  (Paris,  18(i(!)  ;  Ziickler, 
Dux  Kreiiz  Christi    (Giitersloh,  1875). 

CBOSS.  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  charges 
kiiciw  n  as  ordinaries. 

CBOSS,  Invention  or  Finding  of  the.  The 
name  of  the  Church  festival  connnemorative  of 
the  linding  of  the  cross  n]ion  which  Christ  died 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  tlie  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  in  the  year  320.  As  related  by  Socrates 
(h'cclcsiastical  Uistori/,  I.  xvii.),  who  wrote 
about  4;i!l.  the  story  is  this:  In  Christ's  se|)ul- 
chre  she  found  three  crosses,  along  with  Pilate's 
tabid,  and  on  the  advice  of  .Vlacarius,  Bishop  of 
.lerusalcm,  determined  which  was  Christ's  eross 
by  taking  the  three  to  a  sick  wonuin,  who  touched 
the  first  two  without  avail,  but  was  restored  as 
soon  as  she  had  touched  the  third — so  that  was 
accepted  as  Christ's.  Similar  is  the  story  in 
Sozomen  {Ecclesiastical  liistori/,  II.  i.),  who 
wrote  a  little  later.  From  this  time  on  for  many 
centuries  there  was  no  question  of  the  fact. 
Doubt  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  consideration 
that  Eusebius.  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  was  |)arti<'ularly  explicit  reg:irding 
everything  relative  to  the  Constant ine  family  in 
his  account  of  Helena's  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
(lAfe  of  Constantine,  111.  lii.).  says  nothing  of 
her  discovery  of  the  crosses,  nor  when  speaking 
of  the  erection  of  the  church  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (ib.  III.  xxviii.  sqq.).  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  author 
of  the  Jtiiierariiim  Biirdefialenxe.  writing  in  .'i:5.3. 
says  nothing  in  his  description  of  the  Holy 
Places  of  any  cross  being  discovered  in  the  Holy 
Sepidchre  i [tincrar;/  front  liordeaiix  to  Jci-u- 
salem,  Palestine  Pilgrim's  Text  Society's  Eng. 
trans.,  London.  1887.  p.  24).  Still  Cyril  of  .Jeru- 
salem, writing  in  the  Holy  City  in  .■i47-.'?48. 
uses  this  language:  "He  was  truly  crucified  for 
cur  sins.  For  if  thou  wonldest  deny  it,  the 
place  refutes  thee  visibly,  this  blessed  Colgotha, 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  was  crucified,  and  the  whole  world 
has  since  been  filled  with  pieces  of  the  wood  of 
the  cross"  (Critcchetical  Lectures,  iv.  10).  And 
he  alludes  to  the  finding  of  the  cross  when  writ- 
ing to  Constantius.  the  son  of  Constantine  (Ep. 
nd  Conist.  c.  3).  That  Helena  found  three  crosses 
and  that  she  and  many  others  believed  that  one 
of  them  was  the  cross  of  Christ  may  be  accepted. 
tliou;,'!:  we  have  no  confirmatory  proof  of  its 
authcntieity. 

The  festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  may 
date  from  the  visit  of  Helena,  but  unless  it  was 
:it  first  local,  tlie  earliest  certain  mention  of  it 
is  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  day  is  Slay  3.  In"  the  Greek  Church  there 
is  a  festival  of  the  Exaltati<m  of  the  Cross  on 
September  14.  Consult,  in  favor  of  the  story: 
J.  H,  Newman,  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Mira<;les: 
and  as  against  it:  \V.  C.  Prime.  A  IJislori/  of  the 
Inrention,  Preserralion.  and  Disappearance  of  the 
Wood  Knoirn  as  the  True  Cross  (New  York, 
1877  >  ;  and  I'l  Nestle.  De  f^tancta  f'niee.  Ein  Bei- 
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irag   ziir  christlichcn   Ligcndengesch'ahtc    (Ber- 
lin, ISS'.ll. 

CKOSS,  Judgment  of.    See  Ordeal. 

CROSS,  Obdeb  of  the  Holy.  The  name  of 
several  monastic  or  semi-monastic  Orders.  The 
origin  of  tlie  lirst  eunimunity  bearing  this  name 
is  lost  in  obscurity;  but  leaving  aside  legendary 
accounts,  we  tind  the  Order  definitely  established 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  accession  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander ill.  (11.50).  The  mother  house  was  at 
Bologna,  and  their  work  was  largely  the  care  of 
the  sick.  They  were  confirmed  by  Urban  III.  in 
1187,  and  spread  until  they  numbered  200  con 
vents  in  all  parts  of  Italy;  the  Order  declined 
later,  so  that  Pius  V.  was  obliged  to  reform 
it  in  15GS,  and  Alexander  VII.  to  suppress  it  in 
1650. 

ilore  important  is  the  congregation  of  canons 
regular  who  were  known  in  England  as  Crutched 
or  Crossed  Friars.  This  Order  was  founded  by 
Theodore  de  Celles  at  Huy  near  Lifege  in  1211 
and  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  five  years  later; 
it  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  assimi- 
lated in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  Domini- 
cans. It  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands, France.  Germany,  and  England;  in  the 
latter  countrv  it  possessed  houses  in  London 
(1298),  Oxford  (1349),  Colchester,  Honiton, 
and  other  jilaces.  The  Order  was  reformed  from 
within  in  1410.  At  the  present  day,  while  still 
faithful  to  its  original  spirit,  it  has  very  few 
houses,  the  principal  ones  being  two  in  Holland 
and  two  in  Belgium.  Consult  Hermans,  A)i- 
iiales  Canonicorum  Regulariiim  Snncti  Auqiisti)i!, 
Ordinis  l^anctcB  Cruets  (3  vols.,  Bois-le-Duc, 
18.58). 

A  third  association,  the  knightly  Order  bearing 
this  name,  is  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  distinguished  hj  a  red  six- 
pointed  star  in  addition  to  the  cross  worn  on  the 
habit,  and  was  originally  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Hospitaler  brotherhood  attached,  in  the  first 
halt  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Poor  Clares  in  Prague.  In  1238  Gregory  IX. 
constituted  it  a  definite  Order,  under  the  rule  of 
Saint  Augustine.  It  spread  throughout  Bohemia 
and  other  lands  now  included  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  was  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks 
of  the  Church  against  the  sectarian  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  At  the 
siege  of  Eger  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  they  veri- 
fied their  knightly  title  by  fighting  at  the  head  of 
the  people.  Their  hospital  at  Prague  was  always 
open  to  new  allies,  and  sheltered  the  first  .Jesuits 
in  Bohemia  in  1555,  the  Capuchins  in  1599,  and 
the  Trinitarians  in  1704.  From  1561  to  1694 
they  practically  sujiported  the  archbishops  of 
Prague,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  wars  of  religion,  making  them  grand 
masters  during  their  incumbency  of  the  see.  The 
Order  now  has  less  than  a  hvmdred  members:  its 
library  consists  of  50.000  volumes,  including 
many  inciiimbulo.  and  manuscripts  of  great  value 
for  Bohemian  history.  Consult  Jacksehe,  Der 
rittcrliche  Orden  der  Krcit::herren  mit  dem 
rothen  Hirrn    (Vienna,  1882). 

The  name  is  also  borne  by  a  small  religious 
Order  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
founded  in  Xew  York.  1881,  removed  in  1892  to 
Westminster,  Md.,  whose  members  occupy  them- 
selves largely  in  conducting  missions  and  re- 
treats. 


CROSS,  The  Southeex.  A  constellation  in 
tlic  Southern  Hemisphere,  situated  near  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  and  therefore  never  visible  in 
northern  latitudes.  It  consists  of  four  liright 
stars,  to  which  fancy,  aided  by  Christian  asso- 
ciations, gives  the  cruciform  shai)e.  The  two 
brilliant  stars  which  mark  the  sununit  and  foot 
of  the  Southern  Cross  have  nearly  the  same  right 
ascension.  The  constellation,  therefore,  is  almost 
perpendicular  when  passing  the  meridian,  and 
these  two  stars  act  as  pointers  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole. 

CROSS,  ViCTORi.\.'    See  Victobia  Cross. 

CROSS,  Charles  Robert  (1848—).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  in  1870  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Teehnologv',  and  w-as  instructor  thei'e  in  1870- 
77.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
physics  and  director  of  the  Rogers  laboratory. 
He  established  at  the  institute  in  1882  the  first 
.-\merican  course  in  electrical  engineering.  He 
has  published  papers  on  electricity  and  acoustics 
in  various  scientific  periodicals  and  in  the  Pro- 
reedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
tSciences. 

CROSS,  Mary  Axx,  or  Marlvn.  See  Eliot, 
(Jeoroe. 

CROSS,  Mrs.  George  Frederick.     See  Cam- 

URIDCE,    .4nA. 

CROSS,  Richard  Asshetox,  first  Viscount 
Cross  (1823 — ).  An  English  politician.  Hp 
was  born  at  P.ed  Scar,  Lancashire,  graduated  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1846.  and  in  1849 
was  called  to  tlie  bar.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
a  Conservative,  for  Pi-eston  from  1857  to  1802, 
for  Southwest  Lancashire  from  1868  to  1885, 
and  for  Xewton  Division,  Southwest  Lancashire, 
from  1885  to  1886.  From  1874  to  1880  and  in 
188.5-86  he  was  Home  Secretary,  and  from  1886 
to  1892  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  is  a 
magistrate  for  Cheshire  and  Lanca.shire,  and  Lord 
Pri\-V'  Council,  and  has  published  The  Acts  Re- 
lating to  the  f^rttlement  and  Renioral  of  the 
Poor  (1853)  and  The  General  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peaee  ( 1858) . 

CROSS,  Wilbur  Lucius  (1862—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author,  born  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.  He  graduated  in  1885  at  Yale  LTniversity, 
and  from  1894  to  1897  was  instmctor  in  English 
in  the  Sheflield  Scientific  School  of  Yale.  In 
1897  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  professor 
in  English,  and  in  1902  professor.  In  addition 
to  magazine  contributions  on  Ibsen,  the  novel, 
and  other  literary  topics,  and  an  edition  (1900) 
of  Marheth.  with  notes  and  an  introductory  essay, 
he  has  published  a  literary  study.  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Novel   (1899). 

CROSSBILL.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Loxia, 
large  finches  with  a  singular  bill,  the  mandibles 
— which  are  rather  long,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
much  curved — crossing  each  other  at  the  points 
when  the  bill  is  closed.  These  mandibles  are  ca- 
p.able  not  merely  of  vertical,  but  of  lateralmotion, 
and  muscles  of  extraordinary  power  are  provid- 
ed for  moving  them :  so  that  the  crossbills  read- 
ily obtain  their  principal  food — the  seeds  of  firs 
and  pines — by  tearing  off  the  scales  of  the  cones. 
They  bring  the  points  of  the  mandibles  together 
(which  they  can  do  so  as  to  pick  up  a  very  small 
seed)    and   insert  them   into  the  cone,   when  the 
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act  of  alliiwiiij;  tlic  |"iinls  to  slip  |)ast  oiio  an- 
other exerts  a  powcitul  lateral  inovemenl,  open- 
ing the  scale;  and  llie  lon<riu',  wliieli  terminates 
in  a  singular  movable  scoop,  formed  of  a  bone 
articulated  to  the  os  hyoides,  or  ordinary  bone 
of   the    tonirue,    is    inserted    to    detach    the    seed. 


BKAK   UF   THE   CKOSyBlLL. 

Side  view,  shut  aud  ojien,  and  top  view. 

The  power  of  the  bill  is  such  that  wood  may  be 
torn  to  pieces,  and  crossbills  in  conlincnient  seem 
to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  destroyin<;  the 
cage.  An  ajiple  is  cut  to  pieces  almost  in  an 
instant,  in  order  that  its  seeds  may  be  reached, 
and  flocks  of  these  birds  sometimes  do  great 
mischief  in  orchards.  Three  or  four  species  are 
known,  two  of  which  are  found  in  America,  al- 
though only  one,  the  common  red  crossbill  (Loxia 
ctirvirostra) .  is  numerous,  and  even  this  in  most 
years  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Xorth  Ameri- 
ca, dwelling  chiefly  in  evergreen  forests  and  ex- 
tending as  far  north  as  they  do,  not  dreading 
the  coldest  climates.  The  American  bird  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  subspecies,  and  a  second 
subspecies  is  foimd  from  the  southern  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  central  llexico.  The  white- 
winged  crossbill  (Loxia  leiicoptera)  is  the  other 
American  species,  but  is  not  so  common  as  the 
preceding.  Botli  species  are  red  in  the  males 
and  olive-brown  in  tlie  females,  the  former  species 
with  blackish  wings  and  the  latter  having  wings 
crossed  by  two  conspicuous  white  bars.  They  go 
about  in  small,  chattering  flocks,  and  are  resi- 
dent in  the  most  northern  jiarts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  They  breed  in  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  sometimes  during  very 
severe  weather. 

CROSS-BILL.  In  chancery  or  equity,  a  bill 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  equity  proceed- 
ing against  the  plaintifl^  or  other  defendants, 
or  both,  in  the  same-  suit,  either  to  obtain  a 
discovery  of  facts  in  aid  of  the  defense,  or  to 
bring  the  matters  in  dispute  more  completely 
before  the  court  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere 
answer  to  the  original  bill.  It  must  not  intro- 
duce new  parties  nor  new  matter  not  embraced 
in  tlie  original  suit,  and  is  considered  as  an 
atixiliary  suit  in  the  nature  of  a  defense  to 
the  original  bill,  the  two  proceeding  together 
as  one  cause.  However,  the  jiersons  made  de- 
fendants in  it  must  answer,  plead,  or  demur  to 
it.  or  the  relief  demanded  will  be  granted  by 
default.  Cross-bills  are  used  in  the  equity  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  State 
courts,  and  in  tlie  English  chancery  courts.  See 
Bill:  Dlscovery,  Bill  of;  Equity:  also  Plead- 
ing: and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CROSSBOW.  See  articles  Arb.\lest:  Arch- 
ery. 

CROSS-BREEDING.  See  Breeds  .\xd  Breed- 
ing. 

CROSS  BTIN.  A  small  cake  especially  pre- 
pared for  (food  Friday,  and  in  many  towns  of 
England  cried  about  the  streets  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  as  "hot  cross  buns.'  Good-Friday 
tmns  were  appropriately  marked  with  the  cross, 


and  hence  the  name.  The  origin  of  the  practice 
is  obscure.  .Most  probably  it  is  a  relic  of  some 
heathen  observance,  to  which  the  early  Church 
gave  a   I  luistian  significance. 

CROSS-CUT.  A  term  applied  to  a  short 
transverse  tunnel  driven  between  two  levels 
or  gangways  in  a  mine.  In  the  case  of 
parallel  veins  a  crosscut  is  often  driven  from 
one  to  the  other,  through  the  intervening  barren 
rock. 

CROSSE,  Andrew  (17S4-1855).  An  Engli-li 
])hysicist.  He  was  born  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the 
Quantock  Hills,  Somersetshire,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  Bristol  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electricity, 
and  in  1807  lie  conMnenee<l  experiments  with 
the  view  of  forming  artificial  crystals.  These 
experiments  were  quite  successful,  and,  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  of  quiet  research,  during 
which  ])eriod  he  remained  totally  imknown  to 
the  scientific  world,  he  obtained  in  this  way  no 
less  than  twenty-four  miner.als,  including  crys- 
tals or  quartz,  aragonile,  carbonates  of  lime, 
lead,  and  copper,  besides  numerous  other  arti- 
ficial minerals.  These  discoveries  and  other  in- 
vestigations in  electricity  were  describc^d  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Bristol,  in  1830.  A  few 
montlis  later,  while  experimenting  with  some 
highly  caustic  solution,  out  of  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  there  appeared,  as  if  gradually 
growing  from  specks  between  the  poles  of  the 
voltaic  circuit,  certain  animals  of  the  genus 
Acarus.  Crosse  never  aflirmed  that  he  had  de- 
veloped animal  life  out  of  inorganic  elements, 
but  simply  that  imder  physical  conditions  he 
could  make  acari  appear,  and  not  otherwise. 
This  discovery  aroused  such  violent  criticism 
that  Crosse  retired  from  the  world  and  for  some 
time  neglected  his  researches;  but  later  he  pub- 
lished papers  on  Mode  of  Extracting  Metals 
from  Their  Ores:  On  the  Perforation  of  Non- 
conductinfi  Suhstanccs  hij  the  Mechanical  Action 
of  the  Electric  Fluid;  and  On  the  Apparent 
Mechanical  Action  Accoiiip<iiu/in(j  Electric  Trans- 
fer. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.  The  examination 
of  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  party  against 
whose  interest  he  has  been  called  and  has  given 
testimony.  The  object  is  to  test  the  correctness 
of  the  testimony  given,  to  disclose  any  prejudice, 
lack  of  intelligence,  weakness  of  memory,  or  un- 
truthfulness that  may  exist,  and  to  break  in  any 
proper  way  the  force  of  the  direct  examination. 
Greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  counsel  in  cross- 
examination  of  an  adverse  witness  tlian  in  ad- 
ducing direct  testimony  for  his  own  <'li<'nt. 
Thus,  'leading  questions' — that  is,  those  which 
in  their  form  suggest  or  indicate  the  answer  de- 
sired— are  allowed  in  cross  but  not  in  direct  ex- 
amination. In  the  United  States  generally  it 
is  held  that  cross-examination  should  he  limiteil 
to  inquiry  into  matters  drawn  out  (m  the  direct 
examination.  :ind  if  coimsel  asks  questions  as  to 
new  matter  he  thereby  makes  the  witness  his 
own,  and,  as  to  such  questions,  vouches  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  testimony. 

Counsel  must  confine  the  questions  to  material 
and  relevant  matters:  but  the  detenuination  of 
whether  the  facts  sought  to  be  shown  may  be 
considered  such  is  in  the  discretion  of  (he  court, 
and,  when  occasion  seems  to  demand  it,  this  is 
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exercised,  especially  in  cases  of  cross-exaniina- 
tion  of  expert  witnesses,  whore  it  is  necessary 
to  show  the  standing  and  ability  of  the  ex- 
pert. Previous  mistakes  in  collateral  matters 
not  connected  in  any  w'ay  with  the  cause  in 
issue  have  been  allowed  to  be  shown  on  this 
point. 

The  right  to  cross-examination  should  Ix'  ex- 
ercised inunediately  after  the  e.xaminationin- 
chief;  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  good  reason  shown,  to  allow  the  privi- 
lege at  a  later  stage  of  the  trial.  See  Evi- 
oence;  Examination:  Testimony:  Witness: 
Trial. 

CROSS-FERTILIZATION.  .V  term  usually 
applied  l)y  botanists  tn  tlie  fertilization  of  flow 
crs  by  insects  and  other  means,  .so  as  to  prevent 
too  close  in-and-in  breeding.  It  has  a  wider 
significance,  however,  and  may  be  applied  to 
animals  and  the  hiuuan  races,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  race- 
crossing,  or  miscegenation.  It  is  opposed  to  in- 
and-in  breeding.  Tliere  is  no  general  term  or 
word  to  exjiress  the  fact  of  cross-fertilization 
or  intercrossing  between  dilVerent  stocks  of  a 
single  species.  We  might  adopt  and  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  word  cxofiaiiiii.  used  by  anthro- 
pologists for  marriage  between  members  of  dif 
ferent  human  tribes,  and  their  term  endofiamy 
for  in-and-in  breeding:  or  coin  a  new  word,  as 
Iieinntofintni/.  for  unions  or  marriages  between 
blood-rehitives,  and  chidfitopaniy  for  cross-fer- 
tilization between  members  of  different  stocks 
of  a  single  species.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
and-in  breeding  among  animals  tends  to  sterility 
and  degeneration  :  and.  on  the  other  hand,  unions 
between  different  species,  as  well  as  members 
of  widely  distinct  hunuin  races — such  as  mar- 
riages between  the  white  and  negro  or  other 
backw-ard  or  primitive  races — also  tend  to  ster- 
ility, and  assuredly  to  physical  and  moral  de 
generation.  Raee-marriage  certainly  is  most 
unhappy  in  its  results.  While,  as  Darwin  says, 
"nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilization,"  the 
same  is  also  true  of  misceaenation. 

Cros.s-Fertiliz.\tion  in  Plants.  As  early  as 
1703  the  German  botanist  Sprengel  discovered 
the  main  facts,  with  many  details,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  insects  to  flo\xers.  He  observed  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  the  structure  of  many 
fiowers  to  this  or  that  species  of  insect  visiting 
them :  he  satisfactorily  proved  that  many  kinds 
of  flowers  are  cross-fertilized  by  insects,  and 
that  this  was  the  object  of  the  adaptations.  He 
also  observed  that  the  presence  of  nectar  and 
pollen  attracted  the  insects  and  insured  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  visits.  Several  later  writers 
showed  that  the'  cross-fertilization  of  plants 
was  beneficial  to  them.  These  discoveries  were 
greatly  extended  by  Darwin,  who  perceived  the 
value  of  this  process  to  the  life  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  species.  Darwin's  observations 
were  chiefly  made  on  orchids,  primulas,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  suliject  was  greatly  extended 
by  Hermann  Jtiiller,  who,  after  many  years  of 
research,  published  his  results  on  flowers  and 
the  structure  and  wonderful  adaptations  of  the 
insects  which  visit  them,  in  his  elaborate  volume 
entitled  The  Frrtlli~fttion  of  Floiccrs.  It  was 
further  demonstrated  by  Darwin  that  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  plants  results  in  increasing  the 
size,  height,  rapidity  of  growth,  strength,  and 
vi'_'or  of   the   ]dniit.  and   in   increasing  its   fertil- 


ity. As  stated  by  Wallace  iDaniiiiistii.  p.  ,30!)), 
these  results  were  ])roduced  iiumedialely,  and 
not  after  several  generations  of  crosses.  Darwin 
planted  seeds  from  cross-fertilized  and  self- 
fertilized  plants  on  two  sides  of  the  same  |>ot, 
which  were  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  result  was  that  in  most  cases  tlie 
difference  in  size  and  vigor  in  the  two  .sets  was 
marked,  while  tlie  plants  arising  from  cross- 
fertilized  parents  also  produced  more  and  finer 
seeds.  These  experiments  confirmed  the  experi- 
ence of  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  wliere  the 
evil  effects  of  breeding  members  of  the  same  lit- 
ter of  dogs,  or  interiiuirriage  between  blood-rela- 
tives, result  in  sterility  and  degeneration.  The 
results  of  cross-fertilization  between  flowers  of 
the  same  species,  and  the  great  interest  excited 
by  Darwin  in  the  subject,  have  led  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  flow- 
ers secure  cross-fertilization,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  view  that  at  least  the  irregular  flowers, 
such  as  those  of  the  ])ea,  sage,  and  the  orchid 
families,  are.  in  reality,  due  to  the  visits  of  in- 
sects— a  subject  s])ecially  worked  out  by  the 
Rev.  Cieorge  Henslow  in  his  Origin  of  Floral 
Structures. 

Modes  of  Securiufi  Cross  -  Fertilization  in 
I'ldiils. — Of  the  simpler  modes  there  are  four — 
viz.  ( 1 )  By  dichogamy,  where  the  anthers  and 
the  stigma  become  mature  or  ready  for  fertiliza- 
tion at  slightly  dilTerent  times  on  the  same  plant, 
as  in  the  geranium,  tliyme.  arum,  and  others; 
(2)  by  the  flower  lieing  self-sterile  with  its  own 
pollen,  as  in  the  crimson  flax:  (3)  by  the  sta- 
mens and  anthers  being  so  situated  that  the  pol- 
len cannot  fall  upon  the  stigma,  while  it  does  fall 
upon  some  bee  or  moth  which  carries  it  to  the 
stigma  of  another  flower  (malva):  (4)  by  the 
male  and  female  flowers  being  on  different  plants, 
as  in  dioecious  flowers,  the  pollen  being  carried 
to  the  stigmas  by  the  wind  or  by  insects.  See 
Pollination:  BixinLEBEE. 

The  more  complex  mode  by  Avhich  exogamy  is 
brought  about  is  seen  (  1  )  in  the  case  of  the 
loosestrife  (Luthrum  salicnria) .  a  polymorphous 
flower,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistil  differ  in 
length  and  position,  and  the  different  stamens 
in  the  same  flower  have  widely  different  degrees 
of  fertility  when  applied  to  the  same  stigma; 
(2)  in  the  ease  of  the  barberry,  the  irritable 
stamens  of  which  spring  up  and  dust  pollen  upon 
the  insect  that  touches  them;  (3)  in  the  case  of 
others  in  which  tliere  are  levers  or  jirocesses  by 
w'hicli  the  anthers  are  mechanicaily  brought  down 
upon  the  head  or  back  of  an  insect  entering  the 
flower  in  such  a  |)osition  as  to  be  carried  to  the 
stigma  of  the  next  flower  it  visits  (Salvia, 
heath)  :  (4)  in  plants  which  have  sticky  secre- 
tion as  milkwort  (Polygala).  which  gets  on 
the  tongue  or  proboscis  of  an  insect,  and  is  borne 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower;  '(5)  in  plants 
which  have  exploding  anthers  and  other  complex 
adjustments  which  thoroughly  dust  the  insect,  as 
in  the  pea  family,  e.g.  Jledicago  falcata  ;  (0)  the 
entrapping  of  visitors  in  the  spathes  of  Arum  and 
Aristolochia :  and  (7)  in  the  traps  of  the  flower 
of  .\sclepias  and  Physianthus.  which  catch  flies, 
Intttcrflies,  and  wasps  by  their  legs:  also  the 
complex  arrangements  of  orchids,  described  by 
Darwin  in  his  Ferfilizaliou  of  Orchids.  It  ap- 
jiears  that  insects  are  attracted  to  those  flowers 
which  are  largest  and  most  gayly  colored,  the 
smaller,    more    inconspicuous    not    receiving    so 
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many  visitors.  Briglit-roil  llnwors  attract  liul- 
fertlies;  blue  flowers  are  especially  attractive  to 
IxH'S,  while  (lull-yellow  or  brownish  llowers  at- 
tract flies. 

It  has  been  thought  by  Darwin,  Wallace,  T.iib 
bock,   and  other-,   that   the   niarkin^'^   of   llowers. 


PURPLE   LOOSESTRIFE. 


Diagrams  of  t.hre»^  forms  of  tfowers  sfiowiiif^  modiflca- 
tioDS  of  relative  leii^h  cif  pistils  and  stauieiis  in  adapta- 
tion to  requirements  of  cross-fertilization:  .4,  long-styled 
form;  B,  mid-styled  form;  C,  short^st.vled.  (.\fter  Wal- 
lace.) 

such  as  lines  or  spots  converging  to  the  centre 
or  nectar,  serve  as  guides  to  insects;  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  since  salvia,  wistaria, 
clover,  and  other  flowers  which  are  each  of  some 
one  color  attract  bees  equally  well.  H.  Miiller 
has  observed  that  the  gentians  of  the  lowlands 
are  visited  chiefly  by  bees,  while  those  of  the 
high  Alps  are  adapted  only  to  butterflies.  Most 
species  of  Rhinanthus.  to  which  the  'yellow  rat- 
tle' of  Europe  belongs,  are  what  Wallace  calls 
'bee-flowers.'  but  one  species  confined  to  the 
high  Alps  of  Switzerland  has  been  ada])ted  to 
be  fertilized  by  butterflies  only.  It  is  now  known 
that  flowers  did  not  apjjear  until  the  Jlesozoic 
age ;  they  are  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.  Composite  flowers,  allied 
to  the  sunflowers,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cretaceous  clays  of  Xew  .Tersey.  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  large  and  irregular  flowers  possibly 
date  back  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Tliis  was 
the  time  when  insects  that  visit  flowers  also 
originated.  Xo  pollen-eating  beetles,  no  moths, 
butterflies,  wasps,  or  bees  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  Carboniferous,  nor  before  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  Jlesozoic ;  it  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  flowers  and  the  insects 
which  visit  them  appeared  at  about  the  same 
epoch. 

We  may  correlate  with  this  view  the  theory'  of 
Henslow  that  the  irregular  flowers,  such  as 
those  of  the  pea.  bean,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  inter- 
mittent mechanical  stimulus  resulting  from  the 
visits  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  bees.  He  de- 
pends on  the  Lamarckian  factors  of  use  and 
disuse,  and  use-inheritance,  to  account  for  the 
beautifully  irregular  forms  of  the  papilionaceous 
and  labiate  flowers,  as  well  as  the  singular  and 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  orchids,  dispensing  with 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  However  this 
may  be,  in  the  beginning  flowers  were  most 
probably  small,  regular  in  shape,  inconspicuous, 
and  ^If-fertilized.  Henslow,  and  also  Wallace, 
take  the  view  that  many  inconspicuous  and  im- 
perfect flowers,  including  those  that  are  ^^ind- 
fertilized,  such  as  plantains,  nettles,  sedges,  and 
gra.s.ses,  do  not  represent  primitive  or  undevel- 
oped forms,  but  have,  through  the  neglect  of  in- 


sects, become  degenerate  types,  derived  from 
more  perfect  forms  which  were  originally  adapt- 
ed to  insect  fertilization, 

I'crlilizution  of  Flowers  by  Hiidn. — While  in 
the  north  temperate  zone  insects  a])pear  to  be 
the  chief  means  of  cross-fertilization  of  flowers, 
where  this  is  not  caused  by  the  wind,  in  the 
tropics  an<l  Southern  Hemisphere,  Wallace  tells 
us,  birds  have  iti  many  cases  led  to  modilications 
in  the  form  and  colors  of  llowers.  Humming- 
birds are  active  in  performing  this  office,  fertiliz- 
ing many  such  blossoms  as  the  passion-flowers, 
trumpet-flowers,  fuchsias,  and  lobelias.  The 
Salvia  splendens  of  Mexico  is  especially  adapted 
to  their  visits:  and  in  the  Andes  and  in  ('liile, 
where  these  birds  are  extremely  abundant,  many 
kinils  of  red  tubular  llowers,  often  of  great  size, 
are  apparently  adapted  to  Ihe  long,  slender  bills 
of  these  hummers.  The  most  extraordinary 
;ulaptatioii  to  bird-fertilization  are  the  flowers 
of  Maicgravia,  in  which,  says  Wallace,  the  pedi- 
cels and  bracts  of  the  terminal  portion  of  a 
pendent  bunch  of  flowers  have  been  modified  into 
pitchers  which  secrete  nectar  and  attract  in- 
sects, while  birds  feeding  on  the  nectar  or  in- 
sects have  the  pollen  of  the  overhanging  flowers 
dusted  on  their  bai'ks.  and  carrying  it  to  other 
flowers,  thus  cross-fertilizing  them.  In  the  east- 
ern tropics  the  sunbirds  take  the  place  of  the 
hummers,  and  they  are  aided  by  the  flower- 
peckers.  (See  DiCyEUM.)  In  the  Australian 
region  there  are  two  flower-feeding  groups — the 
honey-suckers  (Meliphagidie)  and  the  brush- 
tongued  lories   (Trichoglossida?) . 

In  Xew  Zealand  the  use  of  animal  life  in  fer- 


CROSS-FKRTILIZATION    BY  BIRDS. 

A  humming-bird  {Lophornis  orn&tus)  feeding  upon  a 
flower  of  Marcgravia  nepeathofdes,  and  tn.kingand  leavlne 
pollen  by  brushing  against  the  overhanging  anthers  and 
pistile. 

tilizing  flowers  is  seen  in  the  ca.se  of  a  country 
which  is  remarkably  poor  in  siwcies  of  insects, 
especially  bees  and  butterflies;  yet  it  has  been 
shown  by  local  botanists  that  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  flowering  plants  of  those  islands 
are   incapable   of  fertilization,   and   thus   wholly 
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dcpeiulcut  im  aiiiiiuU  life  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species. 

Adrantages  of  Inlercrossing. — This  brief  ac- 
count of  cross-fertilization  of  flowers  shows,  as 
pointed  out  li}'  Darwin  and  others,  that  we 
])rol)ably  owe  to  the  visits  of  insects  and  birds 
the  peculiar  and  varied  forms  and  structures  of 
our  most  beautiful  and  attractive  flowers,  and 
that  as  the  result  of  intercrossing  the  size,  height, 
vigor,  and  fertility  of  the  race  or  species  is  en- 
hanced. Yet  with  plants,  as  we  shall  see  is 
the  case  with  animals,  the  mere  act  of  inter- 
crossing by  itself  does  no  good.  Tlie  good 
depends  on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed 
differing  slightly  in  constitution,  owing  to 
their  progenitors  having  been  subjected  during 
several  generations  to  slightlj'  different  condi- 
tions. 

Cross-Fertilization  in  Animals  and  ilan. — In- 
tercrossing in  animals,  as  among  plants,  may, 
within  due  limits,  be  beneficial.  These  limits  are 
confined  to  the  same  variety,  race,  or  stock.  If 
individuals  of  widely  different  races  or  breeds 
intermix,  (he  result  is  degeneracy  and  steril- 
ity, the  outcome  of  such  unions  being  of  the 
same  natuie  as  hybrids  between  different  though 
allied  species.  As  Darwin  states:  "After  plants 
have  been  propagated  by  self-fertilization  for 
several  generations,  a  single  cross  with  a  fresh 
stock  restores  their  pristine  vigor;  and  we  have 
a  "Strictly  analogous  result  with  o\ir  domestic 
animals."  This  will  apply  to  man  also.  When 
the  French  aristocracy  was,  as  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  broken  up  and  forced  to  intermarry 
with  the  hoiirfjeoisie,  the  resiilt  was  an  increase 
in  the  population  and  additional  vigor  in  the 
race.  An  old  family  in  its  decline  may  be  re- 
juvenated and  restored  by  intermarriage  with 
a  more  vigorous,  even  if  a  coarser,  stock  or 
strain.  The  population  of  our  cities  is  main- 
tained by  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  blood  from 
the  rural  districts. 

The  mixture  of  the  European  races,  now  so 
marked,  has  been  going  on  from  early  prehistoric 
(Neolithic)  times.  The  French  population  is 
highly  composite.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
equally  or  still  more  so,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple so  in  a  still  more  marked  degree;  the  inter- 
mixtiire  being  the  result  of  emigration  from  the 
countries  of  northern  and  central  Europe.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  old  mixes  with  new  stock, 
but  the  latter  conies  from  regions  differing  in 
soil,  climate,  etc.  Intermarriages  between  the 
stocks  or  breeds  or  strains  of  the  white  race 
are  happy  in  their  effects,  resulting  in  in- 
creased vigor  and  fertility;  and  so  with  the 
stocks  of  the  yellow,  brown,  or  black  races. 
The  same  law  prevails  throughout  the  animal 
world ;  evei'ywhere  Nature  abhors  too  close  in- 
breeding. 

Interracial  Marriage. — lliscegenation.  or  'mt>- 
tissage,'  is  marriage  between  individuals  of 
widely  different  races — i.e.  a  high  and  a  low  race 
or  variety.  Its  effects  are  bad  physically  and 
morally,  since  the  product,  like  mules  or  hybrids 
between  species,  is  inferior  to  the  higher  though 
superior  to  the  lower  race;  the  result  is  that, 
when  general,  the  higher  race  is  pulled  down,  or 
tends  to  degeneracy,  while  the  lower  is  in  a  de- 
gree elevated.  Hybrids,  or  half-castes,  are  no- 
toriously inferior  to  either  pure  race,  though 
so  partly  from  social  causes.     The  results,  so  ap- 


jiarent  in  human  history,  show  that  crosses  are 
injurious  between  races  too  far  removed  in 
physical  characters  and  constitution,  or  where 
living  under  remote  climatic  conditions.  While 
niarria.ucs  between  black  or  other  backward  races 
and  white  races  are  markedly  evil  in  their 
ellccts,  unions  between  those  nearer  allied, 
such  as  those  between  the  white  race  and  the 
•Japanese  or  the  Polynesian  or  Malayan  or 
North  American  Indian,  also  tend  to  result  in 
sterility;  on  the  other  hand  crosses  between 
the  yellow  and  brown  races,  and  the  brown  and 
black,  are  apparently  fertile,  and  (lie  results  not 
harmful. 

In-and-in  Breeding. — The  deleterious  ell'ects 
of  self-fertilization,  or  of  marriage  between  l)lood- 
relatives,  are  recognized  both  l)y  Darwin  and  by 
Wallace.  Darwin  found  that  certain  plants 
which  had  been  naturally  cross-fertilized  for 
many  or  all  previous  generations  suffered  to 
an  extreme  degree  from  a  single  act  of  self- 
fertilization.  "Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  adds, 
"has  been  obsened  in  our  domestic  animals; 
but  then  one  must  remember  that  the  closest 
possible  interbreeding  with  svich  animals — that 
is,  between  brothers  and  sisters — cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  so  close  a  union  as  that 
between  the  pollen  and  ovules  of  the  same 
flower." 

Consanguineous  Marriages. — The  bearings  of 
the  previous  statements  on  this  important  sub- 
ject are  obvious.  Yet  the  matter  is  involved  in 
doubt,  authorities  differing.  The  popular  notion  is 
that  marriages  between  first  cousins  result  in 
disease,  idiocy,  insanity,  sterility,  etc.  That  the 
results  are  not.  however,  always  deleterious  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  observation.  Darwin  refers 
to  his  son's  (G.  H.  Darwin)  attempt  to  discover 
by  a  statistical  investigation  whetlier  the  mar- 
riages of  first  cousins  are  at  all  injurious,  "al- 
though this  is  a  degree  of  relationship  which 
would  not  be  objected  to  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals." It  appears  from  these  and  other  re- 
searches that  "the  evidence  as  to  any  evil  thus 
caused  is  conflicting,  but  on  the  whole  points 
to  its  being  very  small."  He  concludes  "that 
with  mankind  the  marriages  of  nearly  related 
persons,  some  of  whose  parents  or  ancestors 
had  lived  under  veiy  different  conditions,  would 
be  much  less  injurious  than  that  of  persons 
who  had  always  lived  in  the  same  place  and 
followed  the  same  habits  of  life.  Nor  can  I 
see  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  widely  different 
habits  of  life  of  men  and  women  in  civilized  na- 
tions, especially  among  the  upper  classes,  would 
tend  to  counterbalance  any  evil  from  marriages 
between  healthy  and  somewhat  closely  related 
persons." 

Finally,  to  simi  up  the  results  thus  far  ob- 
tained, it  appears,  as  conchided  by  Wallace,  that 
a  slight  amount  of  crossing,  attended  by  slight 
changes  of  the  conditions  of  life,  is  beneficial ; 
while  extreme  changes  and  crosses  between  indi- 
viduals too  far  removed  in  structure  or  eonsti 
tvition  are  injurious. 

BiBLioGR.\PHY.  Hermann  Miiller,  The  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Floaers  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1883)  ; 
Wallace.  Darwinism  (London,  1880)  ;  Darwin, 
]'nrious  Contrivances  bg  Wliirli  Orchids  Are  Fer- 
tilized by  Insects  (2d  ed..  London,  1877)  ;  Effects 
of  Cross  and  Helf  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  (2d  ed.,  London.  18781  :  Different  Forms 
of  Flou-ers  on  Plants  of  the  Same  Species    (2d 
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ed..  London,  1880)  ;  Descent  of  Man  (2(1  ed., 
London.  1874)  ;  Henslow.  Origin  of  I'lonil  .^Inir- 
turcs  (London,  181I.')):  Wallace.  Mnlnij  Arihiiic- 
layo  (New  Vork.  18(19)  :  LiiI)1>chU,  lirilisl,  Wild 
Flowers  Coiisidvnil  in  Itelalion  to  Inserts  (4tli 
ed..  London,  1882)  :  (Jrant  Allen,  On  the  Colors 
of  Flowers  {London.  1880):  Helt,  .4  Xatiiralist 
in  .Yicar«(/H(/  (London,  1888):  Forbes,  .4  yat- 
uralist's  Wandfrinqs  in  the  Fastern  Arrhipeloijo 
(New  York,  1885).' 

CROSS -FOX.  A  valuable  variety  of  tlie 
Aiiierienn  red  fox,  marked  by  a  dark  line  along 
the  back,  eroi.sed  by  one  upon  the  withers,  whence 
the  name.     See  Fox. 

CROSS  KEYS.  A  post-village  in  Rockingham 
County.  \a..  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Staim- 
ton.  Here,  on  .June  8,  1802,  during  the  Civil 
War,  an  indecisive  engagement  occurred  between 
18,000  Federals,  under  General  Fremont,  and  a 
part  of  .Jackson's  retreating  army,  numbering 
about  8000.  under  General  Ewell,  tlie  latter 
withdrawing  during  the  night  to  effect  a  Junction 
with  .Jackson.  Each  side  lost  about  5()0.  The 
engagement  was  a  strategic  success  for  the  Con- 
federates, in  that  it  checked  the  pursuit  of  Fre- 
mont and  prevented  his  joining  with  General 
Shields  for  a  combined  attack. 

CROSS'LEY,  Sir  Fb.vxcis  (1817-72).  An 
Engli^li  ])liilanthro]iist.  born  at  Halifax.  York- 
shire. He  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Dean  Clough  carpet-mills,  and  accumulated 
a  vast  fortune.  His  niany  benefactions  included 
the  gift  to  Halifax  of  twenty-one  almshouses 
and  an  endowed  public  park,  and  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  of  £20,000.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  186.3.  and  published  a  lecture.  Cana- 
da and  tlir  Inifrd  States,  in  186.5. 

CROSSOPTERYGII,  kros-sop'ter-ij'I-i  (>feo- 
Lat.  noni.  pi.,  from  Gk.  Kpitnooi,  krossoi,  fringe  -j- 
TTTepi^iov,  ptcri/nion.  diminutive  of  irr^puf.  pteryx. 
wing).  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  numerous  in 
former  ages,  but  surviving  only  in  the  ganoid- 
like genera  Polypterus  (see  Bichir)  and  Cala- 
moichthys.  They  are  described  as  "'Teleostomi. 
in  which  the  pectoral  fin  consists  of  a  rounded 
basal  lobe,  supported  by  endoskeletal  structures 
and  fringed  by  dermal  rays.  There  are  no  bran- 
chiostegal  rays.  The  vertebral  column  is  well 
ossified,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  diphycercal.  The 
pelvic  fins  are  abdominal.  A  spiral  valve  and 
a  conus  arteriosus  are  present  and  the  optic 
nerves  form  a  chiasma." 

CROSS  RIVER.     See  C.\l.vb.\r. 

CROSWELL.  kroz'wel,  Edwin  (1797-1871). 
An  American  .journalist,  long  prominent  in 
Democratic  polities  as  a  member  of  the  Albany 
Regency  (q.v. ).  He  was  born  at  Catskill.  X.  Y., 
began  his  journalistic  career  on  the  Catskill  Re- 
corder, a  journal  established  by  his  father,  and 
in  1824  became  editor  of  the  Albany  Arqus, 
which  he  made  the  official  organ  of  his  party 
in  the  State.  He  was  also  State  printer  from 
1824  to  1840.  and  from  1844  to  1847.  Croswell 
was  the  great  antagonist  of  Thurlow  Weed 
and  exerted  powerful  influence  by  his  edi- 
torial utterances  in  both  State  and  national 
politics. 

CROSWELL,  Harry  (1778-18.58).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  clergyman,  born  at  West 
Hartford,   in   Connecticut.      In    1802   he   became 


editor  of  the  Balance,  a  Federalist  newspaper, 
at  Hudson.  X.  Y.,  and  later  of  the  UVij./i.  a  libel- 
ous sheet  which  involved  liini  in  numernus  law- 
suits, the  most  important  of  which  resulted  from 
an  attack  upon  Thomas  .lell'erson.  His  defense 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  last  forensic 
eflort  of  that  great  lawyer.  In  1814  he  took 
orders,  and  in  1815  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  \ounti  Churchman's  (liiide;  Manual  of 
Faniilij  Prayers  (1857)  :  and  (Inidr  to  the  l/olii 
Sacrament  (1867). 

CROT'ALA'RIA  (Neo-Lat.  noin.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  Kpbrii'/ov.  kriilahin.  rattle).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosa^.  deriving 
its  name  from  the  inflated  pods  in  which  the 
seeds  rattle  when  ripe.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous; annual,  perennial,  and  shrubby  plants, 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  have  long,  straight, 
slender  stems  and  branches,  and  some  of  these 
yield  valuable  fibre,  particularly  the  Sunn  (q.v.), 
or  Sunn  hemp  of  India.  Crotalaria  junceu.  an 
annual  species,  the  fibre  of  which  is  now  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  .Jubbulpore 
hemp,  also  an  important  fibre,  and  regarded  as 
stronger  tliau  Sunn,  is  the  produce  of  Crotalaria 
tennifolia.  usually  considered  a  variety  of  C'ro- 
talarin  juneea,  a  perennial  species  about  nine  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  India,  which,  when 
growing  in  abundant  space,  throws  out  many 
branches:  but  when  sown  thick,  grows  with  little 
branching.  Crotalaria  biirhia,  which  naturally 
grows  in  very  arid  places,  is  also  cultivated  in 
Sinde  for  its  fibre.  There  are  a  dozen  species 
native  of  the  United  States,  one  of  which.  Cro- 
talaria sayitlalis.  and  perhaps  others,  are  re- 
puted to  be  injurious  to  horses,  causing  what 
is  termed  'crotalism.'  a  disease  something  like 
loco   (q.v.)  . 

CROTAL'ICffi  (Xco-Jjat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kpbra'/nv,  krutalon,  rattle).  A  family  of  ven- 
omous serpents,  the  pit-vipers,  viper-like  in  form, 
but  distinctively  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  face  between  the 
nostril  and  the  eye.  It  includes  the  American 
rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  and  copperheads,  and 
some  Asiatic  species.     See  Rattlesn.\ke. 

CROT'ALISM.     See  Crotalaria. 

CROTAPHTTTUS.     See  Collared  I>izard. 

CROTCH,  William  (1775-1847).  A  distin- 
guished English  composer,  born  at  X'orwich.  He 
was  quite  as  precocious  as  Mozart.  When  little 
more  than  three  years  old  he  could  play  ''God 
Save  the  King"  almost  throughout  with  chords, 
and  could  detect  in  a  moment  what  note  was 
struck'  and  in  what  key  music  was  composed. 
When  only  twenty-two  Crotch  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  Oxford  University,  and  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  nuisic  was  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1822  he  obtained  the  principalship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  JIusic.  He  composed  much  for  the 
organ  and  ])iaru).  as  well  as  many  vocal  pieces. 
.\mong  the  last,  the  oratorio  Palestine :  an  ode, 
"Mona  on  Snowdon  Calls:"  a  glee,  "Xyinph,  with 
thee:"  and  a  motet.  '"Methinks  1  hear  the  full 
celestial  choir,"  are  still  popular.  His  most  im- 
portant l)Ook  was  Flements  of  Mnsieal  Composi- 
tion and  Thorontfh-Basa  (1812).  He  diecl  at 
Taunton.  England. 
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CROTCHET  CASTLE.  A  novel  by  Thomas 
Jxive  Peacock  (1831).  The  story  is  only  a  thread 
MMving  to  connect  a  series  of  amusing  satires  on 
tlic  learned  foibles  of  the  day.  Tlie  scene  is 
laid  at  Crotchet  Castle,  the  country  home  of 
Kbenezer  MaoCrotchet,  where  a  company  of  oddi- 
ties are  gathered.  The  strongest  character  is 
Doctor  Folliott,  a  combative  clergyman,  full  of 
;>.nti])athies  and  classical  quotations. 

CKO'TON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kporui;  Kpbruv, 
hrotOn,  tick,  shrub  bearing  the  castor-berry, 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  a  tick).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceue. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  a  few  herbaceous. 
Some  of  them  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
acrid  properties  so  characteristic  of  the  order 
to  wiiich  tlu'V  belong.  Among  these,  the  most 
important  is  the  purging  eroton  (Croton.  tiy- 
liiim),  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  India  and  the 
more  easterly  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  acrid:  the  wood  in  a  fresh  state 
is  a  drastic,  and  in  a  dried  state,  a  more  mild 
purgative :  and  the  seeds  ( croton  seeds  or  tilly 
Kcrds)  are  an  extremely  powerful  drastic  purga- 
tive, formerly  nuich  employed  in  Europe,  but 
latterly  disused  on  account  of  violence  and  un- 
certainty of  action,  although  still  valuable  as 
yielding  croton  oil  (q.v. ).  They  are  oval,  or 
oval-obhing.  about  the  size  of  tield-beans.  The 
oil  is  obtained  mostly  by  expression,  and  partly 
by  treating  the  cake  with  alcohol.  Other  species 
possess  similar  properties.  Very  different  prop- 
erties are  found  in  the  species  which  yield  cas- 
carilla  (q.v.)  and  copalche  (q.v.)  barks,  to 
which  a.  great  resemblance  exists  in  the  barks 
of  a  number  of  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America.  Other  species  are  still  more  aromatic, 
and  some  delightfully  fragrant,  containing  in 
great  abundance  a  thickish.  balsamic  sap.  The 
sap  of  Croton  (/ratissimus  is  much  employed  as 
a  ])erfume  and  cosmetic  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  that  of  Croton-  nriganifolius  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  balsam  of  co- 
paiva:  that  of  Croton  flarens.  also  West  Indian, 
furnishes  ea»  de  Mantes  by  distillation;  and  the 
Iialsamic  sap  of  some  South  American  species 
is  dried  and  used  as  incense.  Croton  laccifertis, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Ceylon,  is  an  impor- 
tant lac-tree.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  South- 
west, but  they  have  little  economic  value.  The 
plants  extensively  cultivated  by  florists  in  hot- 
houses as  crotons  belong  to  the  genus  Codifeum. 
They  have  very  curioT\s  and  often  highly  colored 
leaves. 

CROTO'NA,  or  CROTON  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Kp6Tur,  Krotun).  A  Greek  colony  in  south 
Italy,  on  the  east  coast  of  Bnittium.  founded 
probably  al>out  B.C.,  700,  by  Achaeans.  Situated 
near  a  gu(]d  harbor  and  in  a  fertile  territory. 
Crotona  rapidly  became  wealthy,  and  was  famous 
for  its  Olympian  victors,  especially  the  great 
athlete  !Milo,  who  is  said  to  have  led  the  army 
in  the  war  with  Sybaris.  .Ibout  B.C.  5.30  the 
city  became  the  home  of  Pythagoras  (q.v.).  and 
the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  the  rulers  of  the 
city.  P.ut  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
(B.C.  510)  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  Pythagoreans 
were  expelled.  The  power  of  Crotona  sank 
rapidly  during  the  fifth  and  foiTrth  centuries  B.C. 
It  was  captured  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syra- 


cuse, and  later  by  Agathocles,  and  in  the  war 
between  Pyrrluis  and  the  Romans  was  i)lundered 
and  nearly  destroyed.  It  recovered  somewhat, 
lint  suflered  severely  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and,  though  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony  in 
B.C.  194,  was  never  after  a  place  of  importance. 
The  modern  name  is  Cotrone. 

CRO'TON  AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqueduct  for 
descriptions  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  Croton 
Aqueduct. 

CROTON  BUG.     See  Cockroach. 

CROTON  EL'EUTE'RIA.     See  Cascabilla. 

CROTON  OIL.  The  fixed  oil  obtained  by 
expressing  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium,  cul- 
tivated in  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
is  a  viscid  liquid  varying  in  color  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  a  reddish  brown  or  deep  sherry.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  many  other 
organic  solvents.  It  has  an  acrid  taste  and  an 
unpleasant  fatty  odor.  It  contains  tic/linic  acid, 
CjHgOj,  crotonol,  CijH.jO,,  and  the  glycerides  of 
several  fatty  acids.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful 
irritant,  \^'hen  rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  produces 
rubefaction  and  pustular  eruption.  It  is  now 
rarely  used  in  medicine,  being  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  skin  in  alopecia, 
and  internally  to  relieve  very  obstinate  consti- 
pation. 

CROTON  RIVER.  A  river  of  New  York, 
rising  in  Dutchess  County.  It  flows  southwest 
tlirovigh  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties,  and 
empties  into  the  Hudson  River  (q.v.)  just  above 
Sing  Sing,  and  30  miles  above  New  York  City. 
The  Croton  River  is  about  60  miles  in  length, 
drains  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and  in  its 
basin  are  fifteen  storage  lakes  and  ponds  which 
furnisli  the  chief  part  of  the  water-supply  of  New 
York  City. 

CRO'TUS  RU'BIA'NUS.  The  assumed  name 
of  .Johannes  .J.\ger  (c.l4S0-c.l540) .  A  German 
humanist,  born  at  Dornheim,  Thuringia.  Next  to 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  he  was  the  most  important 
contributor  to  the  famous  Epistotw  Ohscurormn 
Virornni    (q.v.). 

CROUCH,  Frederick  Nicholls  (1808-96). 
.\n  Anglo-.\merican  musician,  bora  in  London. 
He  came  of  a  musical  family,  and  was  himself 
remarkably  precocious.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  with  Boehso,  and  when 
only  nine  years  old  was  a  'cellist  in  the  Royal  Co- 
burg  theatre.  Subsequently  he  was  in  the  orches- 
tras of  Queen  Adelaide  and  at  Drury  Lane  the- 
atre, after  which  he  became  a  teacher  and  singer 
in  Plymoulh.  In  1S49  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  acting  in  various  capacities  as  musical 
director,  teacher,  and  chorister.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  upon 
its  close,  having  lost  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts, became  a  gardener  at  Buckingham  Court- 
house. Through  the  kindness  of  his  old  ai-ray  com- 
rades he  was  enabled  to  reestablish  himself  as  a 
teacher.  He  died  in  Portland,  ilaine.  His  com- 
positions were  almost  exclusively  songs,  and  com- 
prise "Kathleen  ^Mavourneen :"  "The  Soldier's 
Grave:"  "The  Emigrant's  Lament:"  "Twenty 
Years  Ago:"  and  "Friendship,"  all  of  which  be- 
came extremely  popular. 

CROUP  ( Scotch  croupe,  crope,  to  croak,  make 
a    liarsli    noise).      Since    the    discovery    of    the 
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cause  of  iliphtlieria,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
are  two  forjns  of  disease  formerly  known  as 
croup:  (1)  false  croup,  and  (2)  inemliranous 
croup,  whii-li  is  diphtheria  of  the  larynx.  False 
croup  is  caused  in  feeble  or  ill-fed  children,  or  in 
those  who  liave  a  catarrhal  tendency,  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  iligestive  disturbances,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  grippe  Ml-v.).  The  child  has  a 
running  from  the  nose  and  a  cough;  he  awakens 
coughing  hoarsely,  with  noisy  and  lal)ored  breath- 
ing or  gasping,  with  every  appearance  of  sufl'oea- 
tion,  the  face  becoming  red  or  luuplisli.  and 
tears  starting  from  the  eyes.  The  attack  lasts 
from  a  half  hour  to  live  or  si.x  hours,  and  then 
relief  comes  in  a  loose  cough,  abatement  of  tlie 
fever,  and  free  pers[)iration.  The  attack  may  be 
repeated  on  succeeding  nights.  No  membrane 
is  coughed  up.  The  treatment  consists  of  in- 
halation of  warm,  moist  air  from  a  teakettle 
placed  under  a  sheet  thrown  over  tlie  child's 
bed;  frequent  draughts  of  warm  milk;  and  a  dose 
of  a  half-teaspoonful  of  .syrup  of  ipecac,  re- 
peated every  fifteen  minutes  till  vomiting  occurs 
once.  Other  drugs  should  be  prescribed  by  a 
pbjsician. 

Mend)ranous  crou|)  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  (q.v.),  or  by  streptococcus,  and  is 
very  dangerously  contagious  as  well  as  largely 
fatal.  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in 
false  croup,  except  that  the  child  is  generally 
drowsy  for  a  few  hours  before  tlie  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  the  cough  begin,  and  after  a  time 
becomes  exceedingly  restless,  the  lips  and  face 
beeonu'  blue,  pieces  of  membrane  are  couglied  up, 
coma  and  possibly  convulsions  follow,  and  death 
occurs  unless  relief  is  obtained.  Relief  from  suf- 
focation may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
tracheotomy  tube.  Tliis  is  a  metal  or  hard  rub- 
ber tube  inserted  into  the  windpipe  lielow  the 
larynx  by  a  surgeon,  through  an  incision  in  the 
neck;  or  by  the  use  of  the  intubation  tul)e  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of  Xew  York, 
which  is  passed  down  the  throat  and  between  the 
vocal  cords,  and  fastened  in  place.  These  pro- 
cedures do  not,  however,  check  the  disease.  See 
Diphtheria. 

CROW  (AS.  craice,  OHG.  chruwa.  r/ira/a,  Cer. 
l-yiihe,  crow,  from  AS.  crairan,  OHG.  ehrajan, 
Ger.  krahen,  to  crow ;  probably  onomatopoetic  in 
origin).  A  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus,  the  type  of 
the  family  Corvidoe.  The  crows  are  a  widely 
distributed  group  of  birds,  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  the  Xorth- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  largest  species  of  the  genus 
is  the  raven;  the  rook  and  the  jackdaw  of  Eng- 
land also  belong  to  it.  Crows  are  always  miu'e  or 
less  black,  frequently  wholly  so,  but  dilTer  from 
each  other  not  only  in  color,  but  especially  in 
size  and  in  the  amount  of  space  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  which  is  bare  of  feathers.  All  are 
smaller  than  the  raven,  but  are  mostly  more  than 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  They  are  omnivorous, 
eating  almost  anything  edible,  and  some  species 
liA'e  largely  on  fish.  All  are  intelligent  to  a 
high  degree,  and  many  stories  are  current  re- 
garding their  avoiding  danger  and  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  are  easily  domesticated. 
Most  of  the  species  are  more  or  less  gregariotis, 
at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
frequently  resort  in  incredible  numbers  to 
certain  favorite  places  of  woodland  to  roost  at 
night. 


Three  species  of  crow  occur  in  the  United 
States,  besides  the  two  ravens.  The  common 
I  row  H'oivuti  Aiiiiriroiiux)  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  North  .\meriea,  but  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Kast,  and  is  aj)parently  wanting  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Uocky  -Moiuitain  region, 
where  ravens  are  common.  Although  it  formerly 
had  a  bad  rcputatimi  as  a  corn  thief,  and  is 
known   to  be  guilty   not  only   of   stealing  corn. 


but  even  of  stealing 


gs  and  killing  birds    (in- 


cluding poultry),  yet  it  is  now  recognized  as  a 
ri'ally  l)enelieial  bird  and  a  true  friend  of  the 
farmer,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  injurious 
insects  which  it  destroys.  It  was  primitively 
e(mfined  mainly  to  the  Eastern  coast-belt,  but  has 
steadily  prcjgressed  westward  \*itb  the  advance 
of  civilization,  as  the  raven  has  correspondingly 
disappeared. 

The  fish-crow  (Corcun  ossifragus)  frequents 
the  coast  and  the  Southern  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  (.See  Eisir-CKow.)  The  'jabbering"  crow 
{(-'uriiis  Juiiiaicciisis)  of  the  Blue  iloyiitains  of 
Jamaica  is  remarkable  for  the  rcseml)lanee  of 
its  voice  to  Inunan  speech,  which  some  of  the  other 
species  of  this  genus  may  be  taught  to  imitate. 
The  small,  glossy  crow  of  India  and  Ceylon 
iCorrns  splcndeiis)  frequents  the  towns,  feed- 
ing on  ofl'al,  and  boldly  entering  rooms  through 
open  windows  to  snatch  some  morsel  from  the 
dinner-table;  these  birds,  called  hooded  crows 
in  English  India,  are  a  nuisance  by  their  bold- 
ness and  thievish  ways  about  camps  and  vil- 
lages. 

CROW  (translation  of  the  Hidatsa  name  of 
the  tribe  absaroka,  hawk).  A  warlike  and  pred- 
atory tribe  of  Siouan  stock,  formerly  roaming 
over  the  upper  Yellowstone  region  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  and  now  gathered  upon  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  latter  State  to  the  number  of  about 
1S)50.  They  were  formerly  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  all  their  neighbors,  particularly  the 
Sioux,  but  have  uniformly  remained  at  peace 
with  the  whites.  frei|uently  furnishing  a  con- 
tingent of  scouts  against  the  hostile  tribes. 

CROWBERRY,     or     CRAKEBERRY      (so 

called  from  its  black  color)  (Eiiipctnun  «i- 
f/ruin) .  A  small  procumbent  shrub,  of  the 
natural  order  Emi)etrace;p,  a  native  of  the  north- 
ein  parts  of  the  world.  abun<lant  in  the  moors  and 
highlands  of  all  high  latitudes.  The  order  consists 
of  a  few  heath-like  shrubs.  The  berries  of  the  crow- 
lierry  are  nearlj-  black,  surround  the  branches  in 
crowded  clusters,  and  each  contains  six  to  nine 
bony  seeds  and  a  watery,  acidulous  juice,  wbicli 
is  sometimes  thought  to  be  refreshing:  but  they 
are  generally  little  esteemed.  A  fermented  or 
vinous  liquor  is  prepared  from  them  in  some 
northern  countries.  They  are  a  favorite  food  of 
game.  A  variety,  riibrum,  said  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  difl'ers  little 
from  the  nortliern  plant,  except  in  having  red 
bei'ries. 

CROW-BLACKBIRD.     See  Gkakle. 

CROWD  (AS.  croda,  gcrrod,  throng;  of  tin- 
known  origin),  or  Mob.  In  the  popular  sense, 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  regardless  of  their 
character  or  the  purjioses  which  brought  them 
together.  The  psychological  signification  of  a 
crowd  is  different.  The  aggregation  becomes  a 
crowd  only  "when  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  galherinu  take  one  and  the 
.same  direction,  and  their  conscious  personality 
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vanishes."  A  half-dozen  individuals  gathered 
togellicr  may  become  a  crowd  more  easily  tliuii 
liiiiidreds  assembled  ac-cidentally. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  crowd 
is  that  the  individuals  composing  it  do  not  think 
and  act  as  each  one  would  think  and  act  inde- 
])endcntly.  Back  of  the  avowed  causes  of  our 
acts  are  unconscious  motives  or  forces  that  defy 
investigation,  and  these  are  the  mainsprings  of 
crowd  activity.  They  are  the  common  character- 
istics of  the  race,  and  it  is  in  these  points  that 
people  are  more  alike  than  in  the  acquired  char- 
acteristics which  result  from  education.  It  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  forces  which  are 
requisite  for  crowd  or  mob  activity  are  the 
primitive  ones,  that  crowds  are  incapable  of 
rising  above  very  mediocre  intellectual  attain- 
ments. This  also  explains  why  the  crowd  de- 
scends in  the  scale  of  civilization  below  the 
average  individuals  composing  it.  If  this  were 
not  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  otheruLse  respectable  people  at  lynch- 
ings  and  the  degrading  forms  of  torture  imposed 
by   them. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  appearance  of 
the  cliaracteristics  of  the  crowd  are:  (.1)  a 
sentiment  of  invincible  power;  (2)  suggestion; 
and  (3)  contagion.  Through  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  and  also  through  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  individual  of  the  crowd,  a  feeling  of  in- 
vincible power  takes  possession  of  him.  Nothing 
is  permitted  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
realization  of  his  aims.  On  this  account  the 
soldier  in  battle,  acting  under  a  common  impulse, 
is  braver  and  stronger  than  he  would  be  other- 
wise. By  means  of  suggestion,  contagion  in  the 
crowd  is  produced;  the  individuals  are  more  or 
less  in  a  hypnotic  state;  and  the  individual  will 
and  personality  disappear  in  a  common  purpose 
or  aim. 

Crowds  are  not  premeditative ;  they  are  im- 
pulsive and  mobile.  Aroused  one  minute  to  acts 
of  generosity  and  heroism,  they  may  descend  the 
next  to  acts  of  extreme  violence  and  torture. 
They  are  credulous,  believing  things  wholly  in- 
comprehensible to  those  outside  of  crowd  in- 
fluence. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  concerning 
the  riile  which  mob  action  is  to  play  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  future.  Gustave  Le  Bon,  The  Croud 
(Eng.  trans.  London,  1900) ,  asserts  that  "while  all 
our  ancient  beliefs  are  tottering  and  disappear- 
ing, while  the  old  pillars  of  society-  are  giving 
way  one  by  one,  the  power  of  the  crowd  is  the 
only  thing  that  nothing  menaces,  and  of  which 
the  prestige  is  on  the  increase.  The  age  we  are 
about  to  enter  will  in  truth  be  the  era  of 
crowds."  Professor  Baldwin,  .Socio?  and  Ethical 
Interpretations  (New  York,  1897),  diflfers  widely 
from  this  point  of  view,  claiming  that  "the  at- 
tempt to  build  a  fruitful  conception  of  society 
upon  the  actions  of  the  crowd  under  the  influence 
of  these  imitative  suggestions,  seems  to  be  crude 
and  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme."  See 
Sociology;   Socim.  Psychology. 

CROWD,  CROUTH,  or  CRWTH  (from 
Welsh  crwth.  Gael.  emit.  Olr.  crot,  violin;  ulti- 
mately identical  with  Welsh  crwth,  bulge,  on 
account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  instrument). 
A  musical  bow  instrument,  of  Welsh  or  Irish 
origin,  and  probably  the  oldest  European  instru- 
ment of  that  class.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  chrotta 
by  Venantius  Fortnnatus  in  609,  and  from  then 


till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
it  was  still  in  use,  seems  to  have  preserved  its 
form.  Originally  its  body  was  square  and  was 
prolonged  by  two  iwrallel  arms,  connected  at  the 
end  by  a  cross-bar.  From  this  bar  a  narrow 
linger-board  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  sound- 
box. The  strings,  originally  three,  later  six  in 
niutiber,  were  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
j)arallel  arms  to  the  bottom  of  the  sound-box 
and  were  supported  by  a  bridge  placed  between 
two  sound-holes.  For  illustration,  see  Mu.sic.\L 
Ij;.STRrMENTS. 

CROWDE'RO.  A  flddler  and  leader  of  a  rab- 
ble met  liy  Hudibras  in  Butler's  Rudibrus. 

CROW-DUCK,  or  Sea-Crow.     A  coot. 

CROWE,  krO,  C.\ptaik.  In  Smollett's  Sir 
Luuncelot  Greaves,  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  who  becomes  Sir  Launcelot's  squire  on 
his  journeys  as  a   knight  errant. 

CROWE,  Catherine  (c.1800-76).  An  Eng- 
lish author.  She  was  born  at  Borough  Green, 
Kent,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Edinburgh.  Her  prin- 
cipal  work,   entitled   Tlie   Xight   Hide  of   y'utiire 

(1848),  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  for 
weirdness  of  conception.  In  her  novels,  among 
which  may  be  cited  Adventures  of  Hnsan  Boplcij 

(1841)  aiid  Lilly  Dawson  (1847),  she  showed 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  development  of 
the  plot. 

CRCWE,  Eyre  (1824 — ).  An  English  painter, 
born  in  London.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche  in  Paris,  traveled  in  the  United  States  as 
amanuensis  to  Thackeray  in  18.52-53.  and  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1876. 
He  was  also  appointed  an  inspector  of  the  science 
and  art  department  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. His  pictures  include  ''Goldsmith's  Mourn- 
ers"  (1863),  "Friends"   ( 1871 ).  "The  Rehearsal" 

(1876),  "Forfeits"    (1880),  "The  Brigs  of  Avr" 

(1894),  "The  Gipsv's  Rest"  (1897),  and  "James 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue"  ( 1898).  He  pub- 
lished With  Thackeray  in  America    (1893). 

CROWE,  .Joseph  Archer  (1825-96).  An 
English  journalist.  He  was  born  in  London  and 
began  his  journalistic  career  as  foreign  editor 
of  the  Daily  Xews.  During  the  Crimean  War  he 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
yeics,  and  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Times  during  the  Indian  Mutinj-.  While  in 
India  he  was  also  director  of  the  Art  School  at 
Bombay  from  1857  to  1859.  In  the  following 
\ear  he  became  Consul-General  at  Leipzig,  and 
in  1S70  he  was  again  correspondent  of  the  Times 
during  the  Franco-German  War.  He  thereafter 
became  Consul-General  at  Diisseldorf  (1878); 
secretary  and  protoeolist  to  the  Danubian  Con- 
ference, London  (1883);  and  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Samoan  Conference.  Berlin 
(1889)'.  He  collaborated  as  co-editor  with  G.  B. 
Cavalcaselle  ( q.v. ) . 

CROWELL,  krcVcl,  Edward  Payson  (1830 
— ).  .\n  .\merican  scholar  and  educator,  born 
at  Essex.  JIass.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1853,  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1858,  and  in  1859  was  licensed  to  pieaeh  by 
the  Congregational  Church.  From  1858  to 
1864  he  was  instructor  in  German  and  professor 
of  Latin  at  Amherst.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  languages  and  literature, 
and  in  1.880-94  was  dean.  He  was  also  elected 
a    Representative    in    the    State    Legislature    of 
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Massaclnisotts  in  ISTfl.  He  was  a  rliartov  mem- 
ber of  the  AiiuM-iean  I'liilolo^ical  Assoeiation.  and 
received  tlie  desree  of  D.D.  from  Williams  Ool- 
lese  in  18S2.  His  publications  iiichide.  in 
addition  to  eontril)ntions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, numerovis  selinlarly  editions  of  Latin  clas- 
sics, sncli  as  tboso  of  (1S71)  tlie  Dr  Sciircfute 
a.nd  Dc  Amicil in:  (1873)  the  De  0/Jkiis :  (1874) 
the  Andria  and  Adclphw:  and  (187!))  the  De 
Oratore.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Bender's 
Gruiidriss  der  rumischcn  Liltcraturycicldchlc 
( 1876)  under  the  title,  A  Brief  Hisluiij  uf  Uoiiiun 
Literature  (1880);  jointl.y  with  II.  li.  Kichard- 
son,  prei)ared  a  useful  volume  of  t^elcctiniix  from 
.Latin  I'oeis,  witli  notes  (18Si);  and  wrote  A 
Cliic  to  the  Prose  Writiiiss  of  the  Silver  Age 
(1897). 

CROWFIELD,  kro'feld.  Chkistoi'IIER.  A 
name  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe  some- 
times used  as  a  pseudonym. 

CROWFOOT.      See   Raxukculus. 

CROWFOOT     FAMILY.        See     Ranuncu- 

LACE-E. 

CROW-GARLIC.     See  Allil  M. 

CROWLEY,  krO'li.  A  town  and  county-seat 
of  Acadia  Parish,  La.,  1G6  miles  west  of  New- 
Orleans,  on  tlic  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Its 
principal  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  rice 
and  rice-milling.  Oil  in  paying  quantities  has' 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity.  Settled  about 
1887,  Crowley  was  incorporated  two  years  later, 
and  has  enjo.ved  a  rapid  growth.  The  gov- 
criuuent  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  council  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket.  The  town  owns  and  operates  its 
water- works  and  electric-light  plant.  Popula- 
tion,  in    1890.   iJ-O;    in   1900,   4214. 

CROW-PHEASANT,  fez'ant.    See  Coucal. 

CROWN  ( -MDutch  kruiie,  krone,  leel.  kruna, 
tier.  Krone.  OIKj.  eorone.  corona,  OF.  vorone, 
Fr.  couronne,  from  Lat.  corona,  crown,  Gk.  ku- 
piivri,  koronf,  curved  end  of  a  bow;  connected 
with  Gael,  crniiin,  Welsh  crn-}i,  round,  Lat.  cur- 
viis.  curved).  The  crown,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day,  resembles  in  some  degree  the  fillets, 
wreaths,  and  garlands  which  were  worn  among 
the  Greeks  as  an  emblem  of  office  ( in  the  ease  of 
the  archons),  as  a  distinction  for  the  victors 
in  the  public  games,  or  for  citizens  who  had 
rendered  e.^;ceptional  service  to  their  country. 
The  Romans  used  them  chiefly  as  rewards  for 
valor.  The  most  highly  prized  was  the  corona 
ohsidionalis,  made  of  grass  or  wild  flowers,  be- 
stowed by  a  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  general 
who  rescued  them.  Next  came  the  corona  ciinca, 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  as  a  reward  to  any 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen in  battle;  a  place  next  to  the  senators  was 
resei'ved  for  the  wearer  at  public  spectacles,  and 
the  whole  assembly  rose  at  his  entrance.  The 
corona  innrrilis.  a  golden  ring  surmounted  with 
turrets  or  battlements,  was  bestowed  on  the  man 
who  first  scaled  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city;  and 
the  corona  friumplialis.  of  three  kinds,  upon  a 
general  who  obtained  a  triumph.  There  were 
other  crowns  not  honorary,  but  emblematical,  and 
regulated  not  by  law  as  were  the  former  ones,  but 
by  custom.  Of  these  the  most  impurtanl  were 
the  corona  saccrdotaUfi.  worn  by  |>ries(s  and 
others  engaged  in  sacrifice:  corona  fancliris,  or 
sppulehralia,  with  which  the  dead  were  crowned; 
Vol.  v.— 10. 


corona  conririalin,  worn  on  festive  occasions 
by  banqueters;  corona  nuitlialis,  or  liridal 
wreath;  ami  corona  natalitia,  a  chaplet  susjjend- 
cd  over  the  door  of  a  house  in  which  a  cliilil  wa- 
liorn. 

.\s  tlie  end)lem  of  sovercignt.\-  i]i  modern 
Kurope  the  crown  was  borrowed  rather  from  the 
diadem  (((.v.)  than  from  the  above-mentioned 
crowns.  The  Roman  emperors  arc  represented 
as  wearing  either  the  diadem,  the  laurel  crown 
la  simple  end)lem  of  gluiy),  or  the  radiating 
I'niwn.  probably  of  Kastern  origin,  which  symbol- 
ized among  the  Romans  the  deification  of  the  em- 
perors. From  the  tinu'  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(30()-:i37)  the  diadem  was  the  established  em- 
blem of  imperial  jiower;  but  it  was  supplanted 
under  Justinian  (527-05)  by  the  crown  called 
stcnnna,  a  slight  elaboration  upon  the  golden 
fillet:  and  this  in  turn  was  replaced  by  still  more 
elaborate  crowns,  until  the  crown  with  arches  be- 
came the  accepted  form.  The  ordinary  t.vi>e  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  Middle  .\ges,  as  assumed 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  emperors  bv  Charles 
the  Bald  (840-77),  is  found  in  an  illimiinated 
MS.  at  JIunieh  representing  the  ICmperor  llcnrv 
IL  (1002-24)  crowned  by  Christ.  The  crown 
actually  used  at  the  coronation  of  man.v  sub.se- 
quent  emperors,  and  now  preserved  in  the  im- 
jierial  treasur.v  in  Vienna,  is  a  rouiul  eaj)  sur- 
rounded by  eight  .small  shields  with  semicircular 
tops  alternately  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  with  pictures.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
cross  resting  on  an  arch  inseril)ed  "Chonradus 
Dei  gratia  Romanorum  im])erator  august  ii>" 
(Conrad  11.,  1024-39).  The  present  Austrian 
imperial  crown  is  of  the  style  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Jlaximilian  II.  in  1570;  it  is  cleft  in 
the  centre  so  as  partly  to  resemble  a  mitre;  the 
golden  circlet  is  jeweled  and  adorned  with  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  surmounted  by  a  cap,  above  which 
rises  a  single  arch  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The 
new  German  imperial  crown  resembles  the  old 
crown  of  Charlemagne  and  consists  of  eight 
shields  ornamented  with  pi-ecious  stones:  the 
larger  shields  show  a  cross  made  of  precious 
stones,  the  smaller  the  imperial  eagle  set  with 
diamonds;  above  it  rise  four  arches  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  r-oyal  crown  of  Great  Britain 
i.s  a  circle  of  gold  enriched  with  i)recious  stones 
and  pearls,  and  heightened  by  four  crosses  patee 
and  four  (leurs-de-lis  alternately;  from  these  rise 
four  arches  which  close  under  a  mound  ensigned 
with  a  cross  patee.     See  Tiara;  Coroxet. 

So  entirely  was  the  crown  regarded  as  the 
synd)ol  of  sovereignt,v  that  the  word  came  to  be 
used  as  s.^inmymous  with  the  monarchy,  the 
State,  and  matters  under  the  rontrol  of  the  execu- 
tive authority;  thus  we  speak  of  Crown  lawyers. 
Crown  lands,  etc.,  the  term  having  no  connection 
with   the  sovereign  per.sonall.v. 

CROWN,  Okatiox  ox  the.     See  De  Coroxa. 

CROWN  DEBTS.  In  Knglish  law.  all  debts 
due  to  the  Crown^  which  are  on  recordj  or  evi- 
denced by  a  bond  or  other  specialty,  and  also 
those  due  from  accountants  to  the  Crown  on 
account  t)f  moneys  received  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Crown.  Formerly  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  were  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  amount  due, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  for 
value  without  notice  of  the  lion,  if  they  were 
conveyed  after  the  debt  became  due.  M  present 
the  lien  is  not  binding  on  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
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or  mortgagee  lor  value,  imless  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion lias  been  issued  and  registered  before  the 
execution  of  tlie  mortgage  or  conveyance. 

SimiJle  contract  debts  have  no  such  lien:  but 
the  Crown  has  in  all  cases  jireference  over  private 
creditors  in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
bankrupts  and  deceased  persons.  See  Admixistr.^- 
TioN  ;  l-)i:i!T :  riiEHOGATivE ;  Exchequer.  Consult 
Prideaux.  Law  of  J udyments  and  Crown  Debts, us 
They  Affect  Reat  Prope;-;^  (4th  ed.,  London,  1854) . 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  The.  The  English 
version  of  Auber's  Les  diainanis  de  la  couronne 
(1844  I. 

CBOWNE,  JoH.x  (C.1G40-C.1703).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  He  began  his  literary  career 
with  Pandion  and  Ampltigenia  (1665),  interest- 
ing as  one  of  the  very  few  English  heroic  ro- 
mances in  imitation  of  Scuderj^  His  contem- 
porary reputation  as  dramatist  was  gained  by 
The  Destruclion  of  Jerusalem,  in  two  parts  (pro- 
duced in  1677).  His  comedy  ^ivr  Courtly  Xice 
(produced  in  1685)  held  the  stage  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  numerous  other  plays 
have  onlv  slight  interest.  Consult  Dramatic 
^yorks   (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873). 

CROWN-GALL.  A  very  destructive  disease 
that  attacks  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees, 
grapes,  almonds,  walnuts,  blackberries,  rasiJ- 
berries,  poplars,  and  chestnuts,  frequently  killing 
them.  The  point  of  attack  is  at  the  crowTi 
of  the  roots  where  the  roots  and  .stem  join,  the 
galls  formed  on  young  trees  being  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter.  Usually  occurring  at  the 
crown,  the  galls  are  sometimes  found  upon  the 
slender  roots  of  nursery  trees.  When  young 
they  have  the  color  of  the  young  roots,  but  later 
they  are  considerably  darker.  They  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  tree,  becoming  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist  or  even  larger.  When  small  they  are 
soft  masses  of  irregular  fibres,  and  when  older 
they  exhibit  concentric  rings  in  cross-section. 
On  account  of  the  deep  woinids  made  by  the 
fungus  and  the  attack  made  upon  the  vitality  of 
its  host  the  tree  is  frequently  killed,  and  whole 
orchards  are  reported  in  which  every  tree  has 
succumbed  to  this  cause.  The  disease  is  widely 
distributed,  being  known  in  Europe,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  recently  reported 
from  New  Zealand.  The  cause  is  a  low  fungus 
or  rajTComycete  to  which  the  name  Dendrophayus 
ylobosus  has  been  given.  It  is  closely  related 
to  the  cause  of  the  club-root  of  cabbage  and 
allied  plants.  Annual  inspection  of  the  trees, 
cutting  off  all  galls  and  coating  the  cut  surfaces 
with  a  paste  made  of  copper  s\ilphate  and  lime, 
is  the  most  efficieut  protection  known. 

CROWN  GLASS  (so  called  because  of  its 
erown-like  shape  when  being  blown).  A  soda- 
lime  glass  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
window-panes.  In  England  it  is  usually  made 
from  12  parts  silica,  13  parts  soda,  13  parts 
lime,  and  2  parts  iron  and  alumina  oxides,  while 
elsewhere  it  frequently  contains  more  silica  and 
less  soda.     See  Gl.\ss. 

CROWN  and  HALF-CROWN  (So  called 
from  the  crown  which  generally  appears  on  the 
reverse).  English  silver  coins  since  1551.  Be- 
fore that  date  they  were  made  of  gold.  The 
crown,  which  is  the  five-shilling  piece,  is  worth 
approximately  $1.20  in  United  States  cui-rency. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.     See  Fritii.i..\ry. 


CROWN'INSHIELD,  Akent  Schuyler 
(1843 — ).  A  United  States  naval  oliicer,  born  in 
New  Vork.  He  graduated  at  tlie  United  States 
Naval  Academj'  in  1863,  was  a  participant  in  both 
of  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fislier  ( Oirciiiber,  1864, 
and  .January,  1865),  and  in  1868  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  His  further  pro- 
motions were  to  be  commander  in  1880,  captain 
in  18tl4,  and  rear-admiral  in  18U7.  He  became 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  1897,  and  during  the  Spanish-.\meri- 
can  War  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Naval 
Strategj'.  He  immediately  preceded  ('apt.  H. 
D.  Sigsbee  in  the  command  of  the  battle-ship 
Maine. 

CROWNINSHIELD,  Frederic  (1845—).  An 
American  painter  and  writer,  born  in  Boston, 
November  27,  1845.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  (1866),  after  which  he  married  and  went 
abroad,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  He 
studied  under  Rowbotham  in  London,  Couture  in 
Italy,  and  Cabanel  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
.Vmcrica,  and  from  1879  to  1885  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
He  published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  I'iiioris 
CarniiiKi,  in  1900,  and  has  written  a  handbook 
on  tlie  processes  of  mural  painting. 

CROWN  LANDS.  The  English  sovereign 
,  W'as  at  one  time  not  only  the  nominal  owner, 
as  lord  paramount,  of  all  the  lands  in  England, 
but  was  also  in  his  royal  capacit}'  one  of  the 
greatest  landowners  in  the  kingdom.  He  was, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  lord  of  many  manors, 
and  in  him  were  vested  the  wastes,  forests,  and 
common  lands  throughout  the  realm.  The  an- 
cient demesne  lands  of  the  Crown  are  now 
contracted  within  narrow  limits,  having  been 
almost  entirely  granted  away  to  subjects.  King 
William  III.  so  impoverished  the  Crown  in  this 
manner  that  an  act  was  passed,  1  Anne,  c.  7, 
S  5,  the  efl'ect  of  which  and  of  subsequent 
statutes  is  that  all  grants  or  leases  from  the 
Crown  of  royal  manors,  or  other  possessions  con- 
nected with  land,  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty- 
one  years,  are  void.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
(1455.  c.  41),  a  Scottish  statute  had  rendered 
the  consent  of  Parliament  necessary  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Crown;  but  neither 
it  nor  the  subsequent  statutes  which  were 
passed  with  a  similar  object  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  practice.  Since  the  beginning  of-  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  the  English  sovereign  sur- 
renders during  his  life  the  hereditary  revenues 
derived  from  the  Crown  lands  in  exchange  for  a 
ii.xed  civil  list  granted  by  Parliament.  The 
superintendence  of  such  property  as  still  belongs 
to  the  Crown  is  now  vested  in  conunissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  the  com- 
inissioners  of  Avoods,  forests,  and  land  revenues. 
These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  estates  pur- 
chased by  the  sovereigns  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
or  coming  to  the  sovereign,  his  heirs,  iir  succes- 
sors, 1)V  descent  or  otherwise,  from  ])er>-oiis  not 
being  kings  or  queens  of  the  realm  :  for,  although 
there  is  no  marked  line  drawn  between  the  pro- 
prietary rights  which  tlie  King  has  as  King  and 
those  which  he  has  in  his  private  capacity,  and 
there  are  no  lands  which  belong  to  the  nation  or 
State  as  a  personified  body,  yet  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  lands  of  ancient  demesne  and 
those  coming  by  modern  title,  by  which  the 
alienation  of  the  former  is  restricted  and  that 
of  the   latter   left   free.      Consult:    Cox,   Institu- 
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tions  of  the  English  Oovernment  (Loinlon,  1S(!3)  ; 
Stephen,  Xeir  Connticntarirs  on  the  Luirs  of  Hiiy- 
land   (13tli  fil.,  l-oiidon,  1899).     See  Feudalism. 

CROWN  POINT.  A  town  and  tlic  county- 
seat  of  Lake  County,  hid..  40  miles  sontlieast 
of  Cliieaj;o.  111.,  on  tlie  Cliicago  and  Erie,  and 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  ('hicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (iLip:  Indiana,  B  I).  It  has 
grain  -  elevators,  machine  -  shops,  wagon  -  works, 
broom-factories,  and  a  shirt-factorv.  Population, 
in  ISnO.  1907;  in  1900.  2:!30. 

CROWN  POINT.  A  town  in  Essex  County, 
X.  Y.,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  110  miles 
north  by  east  of  Albany  (Map:  Xew  York,  (i  2). 
It  contains  the  Hammond  Library.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  building  material,  lumber. 
and  staves;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  are  not  worked  at  ])res- 
ent.  Population,  in  1890.  3135:  in  1900,  2112. 
Crown  Point  was  originally  an  English  trading- 
station.  .\bout  1731  the  French  built  upon  the 
site  Fort  Saint  Frederick,  which,  in  s])ite  of  hos- 
tile English  expeditions  direftcd  against  it  in 
1755  and  1750,  they  held  until  1759,  when  the 
garrison  joined  that  of  Ticonderoga  (q.v. )  and 
retreated  down  the  lake.  General  Andierst  then 
took  possession,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1750- 
00,  began  work  on  fortifications,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  and  wliicli,  though  never  com- 
pleted, ultimately  cost  fully  .$10,000,000.  On 
Jlay  11.  1775,  Seth  Warner,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  'Green  llountain  Boys.'  captured  the 
fort,  then  garrisoned  by  only  twelve  men.  In 
1777.  on  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne,  it 
was  temi)orariIv  abandoned  bv  the  Americans. 

CROWN  SOLICITOR.  The  solicitor  to.  the 
treasury,  who.  in  State  prosecutions  in  England, 
acts  as  solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  preparing  the 
prosecution.  In  Ireland  there  are  Crown  solici- 
tors attached  to  each  circuit,  whose  duties  cor- 
respond in  some  degree  to  those  of  the  procura- 
tor-fiscal and  Crown  agent  in  Scotland.  In 
England,  there  are  no  analogous  officers,  and 
prosecutions  are  conducted  by  solicitors  appointed 
by  the  parish,  or  by  private  parties. 

.  CROW'QTJILL,     Alfred.      See     Fobkester, 
Alfreii  He.nky. 

CROW'S  -  NEST.  A  perch  for  the  lookout 
man  of  a  vessel.  It  is  placed  on  the  foremast  at 
as  great  a  height  above  the  deck  as  is  found  desir- 
able; protection  from  the  weather  is  afforded  by 
a  platform  surrounded  bj'  canvas. 

CROWTHER,  Samlt:l  Ad.t.u  (1810-91). 
The  first  native  bishop  of  Africa,  born  in  the 
Y'oruba  country.  He  was  captured  in  a  slave 
raid  when  but  a  lad,  and  was  several  times  sold. 
He  was  finally  shipped  on  a  Portuguese  slaver. 
from  which  he  was  rescued  by  a  British  man-of- 
war,  and  was  placed  in  the  mission  school  at 
Bathurst,  He  was  the  first  student  enrolled  in 
the  Fourah  Bay  College,  where  he  subsequently 
served  as  an  assistant  instructor.  Ordained  in 
1843,  he  became  a  missionary  at  Akessa.  In 
1804  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Xiger 
country.  Crowtlier  accompanied  both  of  the 
British  Xiger  expeditions,  a  journal  of  which  he 
published.  His  other  works  include  a  dictionary 
of  the  Yoruba  language  and  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Y^oruba. 

CROY'DON  (OEngl.  CroiWpKc.  fromFr.  craic. 
It.  ci-rfu,  OHG,  krkla,  Ger.  Krride,  chalk,  from 


Lat.  crf((i,  chalk,  AS..  OH(i.  dun,  hill.  Engl. 
dune,  from  Ir.  dun.  tiael.  dCuion,  Welsh  (/in.  hill, 
fort;  connected  with  AS.  lun,  Kngl,  loicn.  OHG. 
ziin,  Ger.  Zaun,  hedge).  A  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  iind  markct-lown  of  Surrey, 
England,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
lOiA  miles  south  of  London  Hridge  (Map:  Eng- 
land, F  5),  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  and 
plastic  clay,  near  the  Banstead  Downs,  at  the 
source  of  the  \Vandle.  It  is  an  important  railway 
centre.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  forni- 
er  palace  of  tlu'  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  now 
used  as  a  girls'  school,  the  restored  parish  churdi 
of  Saint  .John.  Whitgift's  lIospit;il,  a  handsome 
Eliz;iliethan  structure  with  which  is  connected  a 
graninuir  school,  and  the  municipal  buildings  con- 
taining the  law  courts  and  central  public  library. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  London,  a  healthful 
climate,  and  the  absence  of  factories,  Croydon 
is  a  favorite  residence  place  of  London  business 
men.  This  accounts  for  its  great  jirogress  in  mu- 
nicipal improvements  and  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  libraries,  water-supply,  artisans'  dwell- 
ings and  lodging-houses,  parks  and  recreation 
grounds,  hospitals,  baths,  electric  lighting,  and 
street  railways.  Its  death-rate  is  a  little  over  14 
per  1000,  the  smallest  in  England  for  a  city  of  its 
size.  It  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pojiu- 
lation,  in  1851,  10,000:  in  1871,  .5.5.000;  in  1891, 
102,000;  in  1901,  133.900.  Consult  Steinman, 
Hisfori/  of  Croydon    (London,  1836). 

CROZAT,  kru'z:\',  Joseph  Axtoixe,  Marquis 
de  Tugny  (1090-1740).  A  French  collector  of 
books  and  objects  of  art.  His  v;irious  acquisi- 
tions included  19.000  original  drawings.  2000 
engravings,  400  paintings,  1382  intaglios  and 
cameos,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  He 
published  two  series  of  engravings  of  the  draw- 
ings and  paintings  in  his  own  collection  and  in 
those  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
other  collectors.  The  greater  part  of  these-  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
Crown,  ilariette  published  a  Dntcrijition  xom- 
maire  des  drsnins  dm  grand.i  mtiitrcs  du  cihinet 
de  feu  Monaienr  Vroxal   (Paris,  1741). 

CROZET  (kro'za')  ISLANDS  (in  honor  of 
a  member  of  the  French  expedition  which  dis- 
covered the  islands).  .\  volcanic  group  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  Kerguelen  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward islands  (Map:  \VorId,  0  20).  The  l.-rrger 
islands  are  Possession,  East,  Apostle,  and  Hog. 
The  total  area,  including  islets  and  reefs,  is  about 
200  square  miles.  They  have  no  permanent  popu- 
ation.  but  are  occasionally  visited  by  whah'rs  and 
war-vessels.  They  were  discovered  in  1772,  and 
are  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  Consult  Roth, 
Croze/'s  Voi/iff/c  to  Tii.i'mnniii    (London.   1891). 

CROZIER,  kro'zher.  .Toiix  Beattie  (1849 — ). 
.\n  English  writer  on  philosophy  and  history. 
He  was  horn  of  Scotch  parents,  at  Gait.  Ontario, 
and  was  educated  at  the  CJalt  Grammar  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Graduating 
M.D.  in  1872,  he  at  once  settled  as  physician 
in  London.  His  Relir/ion  of  the  Future  (18S0I 
was  followed  by  ('iriliznlion  and  /'roarexn 
(1885).  To  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  studies, 
he  received  in  189)  a  civil-list  pension  of  £.50, 
whi<'h  was.  doubled  four  years  later.  In  1897 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  The  History  of 
Intellectual  Development  on  the  Lines  of  Mod- 
ern Evolution.  Dr.  Crozier  has  also  published 
My    Inner    Life,     Being    a     Chapter     in     Per- 
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sonnl  i: volution  and  Autobiography  (1898)  :  and 
Lord  llaadoliih  Citurchill:  A  Hlitdij  of  Enylisli 
Ucmucroci/  (1S87).  In  1899  he  received  from 
the  L'nivei^^ity  of  Toronto  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

CROZIER,  William  (1855—).  A  United 
Stales  artillery  olUeer  and  inventor  of  ordnanee. 
He  was  born  in  CarrolUon,  Ohio,  and  on  his 
graduation  from  \\est  Point  in  1876  was  as- 
signed to  tlie  Fourth  Artillery,  in  which  he  served 
three  years,  taking  part  in  camjjaigns  against 
the  Sioux  and  Bannock  Indians  while  at  Western 
posts.  From  1879  to  1884  he  was  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  in  1881  won  by 
competitive  examination  an  assignment  to  the 
ordnance  department.  In  1898  he  was  major 
and  inspector-general  of  volunteers.  With  CTcn- 
eral  Bullington  he  invented  the  Buffington-Crozier 
disappearing  gun-carriage  (see  illustration  and 
description  under  ORnxANCE),  which  ranks  high 
among  modern  military  inventions,  and  which 
lias  been  installed  in  all  the  important  coast- 
defense  works  of  tlie  United  States.  He  is  also 
the  inventor  of  a  wire-wrapped  rifle  and  a  ten- 
inch  giui.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent MeKinley  one  of  the  American  delegates  to 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  the  Peking  re- 
lief expedition  in  1900  he  served  under  Gen- 
ral  Chattee  as  chief  ordnance  oflicer.  and  in  Jmic, 
1902,  was  appointed  chief  of  ordnance,  with  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  JIany  of  the  not«s  and 
pamphlets  on  the  construction  of  ordnance  pub- 
lished by  the  War  Department  are  from  liis 
pen.  He  is  of  international  reputation  regard- 
ing all  matters  connected  with  his  department  of 
military  science. 

CKtrCIAN,  kroo'shf/n  (Dutch  kuruts.  Ger. 
Karnusche,  older  Karas,  Karutzc,  Kanitsch,  from 
Fr.  carnssiii.  It.  comcino,  crucian,  from  Lat.  cora- 
ciniiti,  Gk.  KDpaKimq,  l:orakinos,  fish  like  a  perch, 
from  xSpai,  korax.  raven :  so  called  on  account 
of  its  color).  A  species  of  carp  {Carassius  vul- 
garis) differing  from  the  common  German  carp 
(Cyprinus)  in  the  larger  scales,  in  the  absence 
of  barbules  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
teeth.  It  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  inhabits 
lakes,  ponds,  and  slowly  flowing  rivers  in  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia. 

CRUCIBLE  (JIL.  crucibulum,  crusibulum, 
melting-pot.  from  OF.  crnche.  Port,  crugo,  crock, 
from  OHG.  cliruag,  Ger.  Krug,  AS.  ciog,  jar,  or 
Ir.  crogan,  Gael,  crog,  Welsh  crochan,  pitcher; 
confused  by  po])ular  etymology-  witli  Lat.  crux. 
cross) .  A  vessel  for  heating  and  fusing  metals, 
glass,  and  other  materials  requiring  a  great  de- 
gree of  heat  for  their  melting.  Crucibles  are 
made  in  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  lady's  thimble 
to  one  which  will  hold  400  pounds  of  molten 
zinc.  The  essentials  in  their  construction  are 
that  they  be  made  to  endure  extreme  heat  with- 
out fusing,  and  sud<len  changes  of  temperature 
withcmt  breaking.  A  great  variety  of  materials 
are  used  for  making  crucibles,  as  clay,  plumbago, 
graphite,  lime,  aluminum,  and  platinum,  ilost 
crucibles  are  more  or  less  acted  on  by  litharge, 
but  a  chalk  lining  makes  them  less  so.  The  most 
common  form  is  tlie  Hes/iian  crudhle,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  fire-clay  and  coarse  sand.  It  will 
stand  extreme  heat,  but  not  very  sudden  changes 
in  temperature.  Tliis  is  the  cheapest  variety, 
and  is  adequate  for  all  ordinary  processes  of  ex- 
perimenting and  refining.  They  come  in  nests, 
in  sizes  varving  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  di- 


ameter. Coruish  crucibles  are  clay  crucibles  of  a 
coarse  grain  and  mottled  grayish-white  color. 
They  endure  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but 
cannot  lie  heated  to  wliiteness.  Tliey  are  much 
used  for  copper-assaying.  Plumbago  or  coke 
cruribloi  are  of  great  value  in  tlie  fusion  of  cer- 
tain metals.  Vraphitc  crucibles  meet  all  tem- 
perature conditions,  but  are  slowly  acted  on  by 
metallic  oxides  or  gases.  Lime  crucibles  are 
absolutely  infusible.  Aluminum  crucibles  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  not  being  readily  acted  on 
b_v  the  materials  fused,  even  sodium  having  no 
ert'eet  on  tliem.  They  are  also  little  afl'ected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  The  celebrated  Berlin 
crucibles  are  made  of  a  composition  of  several 
non-fusing  materials,  which  contains  8  parts  of 
lire-clay,  4  parts  of  black  lead,  5  parts  of  pow- 
dered coke,  and  3  parts  of  old  crucibles. 

CEX:CIF'EB.ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  iioni.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
crux,  cross  -|-  ferre,  to  cari'y,  bear).  An  im- 
portant order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  mus- 
tard family,  including  about  200  genera  and  1600 
known  species.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  four 
sepals,  wliicli  fall  off'  after  flowering;  and  a 
corolla  of  four  petals,  wliicli  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  —  whence  the  name  Crucifer;e  — 
and  alternate  with  the  sepals.  There  are  six 
stamens — four  long  ones  in  opposite  pairs,  and 
two  short  ones  between  the  pairs  of  long  ones. 
The  ovary  is  superior,  and  there  are  two  stig- 
mas. The  fruit  is  either  long  and  podlike, 
'silique.'  or  a  short  and  roundish  pouch,  'sili- 
cic.' one-celled,  or  usually  spuriously  two-celled, 
by  the  parietal  placentae  ( >ee  Plack.xta  )  meet- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  kind  of  dis- 
sepiment (q.v. );  and  contains  eitlier  one  seed 
or  many  in  a  single  row.  The  grouping  of  the 
divisions  and  genera  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
many  .systems  of  classification  liave  been  pro- 
posed. One  classification  is  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  cotyledons  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  radicle  is  folded  upon  them  (cotyle- 
dons accumbent.  incumbent,  or  conduplicate  ) .  A 
still  more  recent  classification  is  that  of  Prantl, 
whose  main  divisions  are  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  hairs  commonly  liorne  upon  the 
leaves,  whether  simple,  branched,  or  glandular. 
The  division  into  tribes  is  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  stigmas.  The  general  character  of 
the  order  is  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  with 
more  or  less  acridity.  It  contains  many  plants 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man  and 
of  domestic  animals,  or  valuable  in  medicine,  as 
kale,  caliliaije.  cauliflower,  broccoli,  colewort,  tur- 
nip, rape,  radish,  cress,  horseradish,  scurvy- 
grass,  mustard,  sea-kale,  gold-of-pleasure.  etc. 
The  dyestufl'  called  woad  is  produced  by  a  plant 
of  this  order.  The  order  includes  also  a  number  of 
garden  flowers  highly  esteemed  for  their  beauty 
and  fi'agrance.  as  wallflower,  stock,  rocket,  etc. 
Sulphur  compounds  are  common  in  many,  as 
may  be  recognized  from  the  odor  given  o(T  when 
cooking.  The  pungence  and  acridity  of  the  Cru- 
cifer;?  .seem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  or  on 
difl'erent  volatile  oils  of  a  very  similar  charac- 
ter, present  in  various  degrees  in  difl'erent  spe- 
cies, or  in  the  same  species  under  difl'erent  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant.  This  diversity  is  very  well  illustrated 
in  the  common  turnip,  in  the  difl'erent  qualities 
of  the  root  as  to  sweetness  and  acridity  in  dif- 
ferent soiis  or  seasons,  and  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  rind.     The  seeds  of  the 
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C'ruuifei-ix;  eontaiu  a  fixed  oil,  whii-li  is  cxtnu-ti'd 
from  some  (rape,  colza,  in  Euiojie;  Caiiuliiia 
saliva  ami  Erysimum  ]jerl'uliatuiii  in  Jajjan), 
to  be  used  as  a  lamp-oil  and  in  (he  arts,  and 
the  oil  cake  of  wliich  is  valuable  for  fe«din<^  cat- 
tle. The  plants  of  this  order  belonj;  mostly  to 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Xorthcrn  llemis|)liere, 
and  particularly  abound  in  Kurope.  Compara- 
tively few  are  found  within  the  tropics.  As  now 
understood,  the  prineijial  divisions  and  genera 
of  the  Crucifera'  are:  Thelypodiea'.  represented 
by  Tlielyiioiliiua  :  Sinapc;e,  with  Lepidium,  Iberis, 
Cochlearia,  Alliaria,  .Sisymbrium,  Sinapis,  liras- 
sica,  Nasturtium,  and  t'ardamine  as  the  chief 
j,'cnera :  Schizopetalea;,  represented  by  Scliizope- 
talon;  and  Hesperidea;,  which  embraces  Capsella, 
Draba,  Arabis,  Erysimum,  Alyssum,  Hes])eris, 
.Matthiola.  and  Conringia. 

CRUCIFIX  (Lat.  criici  /ixus,  fastened  to  the 
cross,  from  cnijc,  cross  +  /igere,  to  fasten).  A 
cross  with  the  effigy  of  Christ  affixed  to  it.  it 
nuist  be  distinguished,  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
votion and  liturgical  use,  from  tiie  pictorial  or 
otlier  representations  of  the  scene  of  the  Cruei- 
ti.xion  (q.v. ).  The  cross  (q.v. ),  at  first  used 
for  devotional  and  symbolic  purposes  in  its 
simplest  form,  came  first  to  be  decorated  with 
tlie  SNTiibolic  sacrificial  lamb  (see  Chbist  in 
Art),  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  the  me- 
dallion bust  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Vatican  cross. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  cruciti.xes  were  small  de- 
votional objects  which  contained  portions  of  the 
supposed  true  cross,  siich  as  that  of  Mount 
Athos,  or  were  jiictorial  crosses,  like  that  of 
Queen  Theodolinda  at  Jlonza  (sixth  century). 
During  the  Carlovingian  Age  the  crucifix  came 
into  somewhat  more  general  use  in  the  West,  but, 
having  been  opposed  in  the  East  shortly  after  its 
introduction  by  the  image-hating  Iconoclasts 
(eighth  century),  it  obtained  a  foothold  there 
not  as  a  plastic  image,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  pictured  Crucifixion.  Tlie  manner  in  which 
the  figure  of  Christ  was  represented  on  the  cruci- 
fix is  the  same  as  that  in  luctures  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. During  the  Romanesque  and  Gothie 
periods  there  \Vas  an  increasing  numljcr  of  large 
crucifixes,  in  .some  of  tvhich  the  figure  was  al- 
most or  wholly  life-size.  These  were  mainly  of 
four  classes — the  stationary  alfnr  crucifix,  that 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  or  at  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  sometimes  with  accompanying 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  .John  (e.g.  at 
Wechselburg.  Sa.xony,  thirteenth  century);  the 
road  crucifix,  at  cross-roads,  or  to  mark  certain 
spots  for  devotion;  the  station  crucifix,  which 
often  crowns  a  hall  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  devo- 
tional stations  (q.v.)  known  as  the  Way  of  the 
Cross:  the  processional  crucifix,  usually  smaller 
and  of  metal,  carried  in  religious  processions. 
All  such  crucifix'es  became  very  numerous  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
were  sometimes  carved  by  the  greatest  sculptors, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Brunelleschi's  crucifix  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  and  Donatello's,  also  in  Florence. 

A  curious  compromise  between  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  a  crucifix  is  a  class  of  represen- 
tations in  which  the  figure  of  Christ  is  painted 
on  a  panel  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  A  A-ery 
early  instance  is  in  tlie  Cathedral  of  Spoleto. 
Others  by  the  Berlingliievi.  Maigheritone,  and 
other  early  painters  (thirteenth  century)  exist 
at  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  The  plastic  cruci- 
fix was  more  popular  in  northern  Europe  than  in 


Italy  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  often 
executed  in  wood,  while  for  smaller  examples 
ivory  and  metals  were  most  used.  Tile  realistic 
schools  of  North  Italy,  however,  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  gloried  in  realis- 
lie  crucifixes  of  painted  wood  and  terra-cotta, 
especially  the  artists  of  Modena.  The  most  im- 
pressive are  the  large  station  crucifixes,  such  as 
that  of  the  Saero  Monte  at  Varallo.  Consult: 
Carus,  "Tlie  Crucifi.x,"  in  7'/ic  Open  Court,  vol. 
xiii.  (Chicago,  18'JU)  ;  Stockbauer,  h'uiistyc- 
scliichte  des  Kreuzcs   (Schaffhausen,  1820). 

CRUCIFIXION,  Thk.  llie  title  of  many 
]iaintiiigs,  among  the  mo.st  famous  of  which  are: 
Lucas  Cranach's,  in  the  Stadtkirche  at  Weimar, 
(Jermany;  Albert  Diin'r's,  in  the  Dresden  Mu- 
seum ;  Mantegna's,  in  the  Louvre :  Van  Dyck's, 
in  Saint  Michael's,  Ghent;  Rubens's,  in  the  Ant- 
werp Jluseum ;  Perugino's,  a  fresco,  at  the  chap- 
terhouse  of  Santa  Maria  iiaddalena  dei  Pazzi, 
in  I'^lorence :  Tintoretto's,  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Koeco,  Venice ;  Fra  Angelico's  in  the  monas- 
tery ( now  the  museum )  of  San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence. Twenty  saints  in  life-size  surround  the 
cross,  and  below  are  portraits  of  seventeen 
Dominicans. 

CRUDEN,  krTTU'dpn,  ALEXANnEn  (1701-70). 
An  English  scholar,  maker  of  a  well-known  Bible 
concordance.  He  was  horn  at  Aberdeen  and  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College  in  that  city,  with  a 
view  to  the  Church,  but  liaving  exhibited  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  for  some  time 
jjlaced  in  confinement.  On  his  release  he  left 
Aberdeen,  and  after  spending  several  years  as  a 
tutor  in  and  about  London,  settled  in  London  in 
17.32  as  a  bookseller.  In  1735  he  received  the 
title  of  'bookseller  to  the  Queen.'  In  1730  he 
began,  and  the  next  year  published,  his  Complete 
Concordance  of  the  Holy  fScriptures  of  Ike  Old 
and  \ew  Testaments.  Soon  afterwards  lie  re- 
lapsed into  insanity  and  his  friends  were  obliged 
to  remove  him  to  a  private  asylum,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  harshly  treated.  On  his 
recovery  he  published  an  account  of  his  sufl'er- 
ings  (1738).  He  then  acted  as  a  corrector  for 
the  press.  Cruden  now  believed  himself  divinely 
commissioned  to  refonn  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  styled  himself  Alexander  the  Correc- 
tor. He  went  about  the  country  exhorting  the 
])eople  to  keep  holy  the  Snbbath  day.  etc.  He 
also  petitioned  the  King  for  the  honor  of  kiiight- 
liood,  and  Parliament  to  constitute  him  by  act 
'the  corrector  of  the  people,'  hoping  by  sueh 
honors  to  influence  the  (leople  more  efTectually. 
The  second  edition  of  his  concordance  appeared 
in  1701  and  the  third  in  170!1;  since  then  it  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  full,  with  his  defini- 
tions, which  make  it  a  Bilile  dictionary,  or  in 
abridgment,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
other  concordances.  Perhaps  the  best  edition  of 
the  complete  work  is  by  .\lexander  Chalmers 
(London.  1812:  10th  ed.'  1824).  with  his  life. 
Cruden  died  at  Islington,  London,  November  1, 
1770.    See  Concordance. 

CRU'DOR,  Sir.  \  knight  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Qmeiir.  who  before  he  will  marry  P.rianiv 
demands  nf  her  enough  hair  from  ladies'  curls 
and  kniglits'  beards  to  'piirlle'  him  a  cloak.  This 
she  obtains  from  passers-by  until  Sir  Calidore 
vanquishes  him,  and  people  are  again  free  to 
pass  the  castle  unshorn. 
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CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 


CRUELTY  (OF.  cnialte,  cruelte,  Fr.  viuuute, 
lioiu  Lilt,  cnidelitas,  cruelt)',  from  crtidclis, 
cruel,  crudiis,  raw).  The  intentional  intiiction 
of  unnecessary  pain.  As  a  legal  term  it  is  used 
diictly  in  connection  with  divorce,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  children,  and  the  treatment  of  animals. 

As  a  ground  for  divorce,  cruelty  is  not  limited 
to  physical  violence,  although  formerly  it  was 
thought  to  be  thus  limited.  It  is  now  held  to 
include  any  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
either  husband  or  wife  which  so  grievously 
woumls  tlie  feelings  or  destroys  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  other  as  seriously  to  impair  bodily 
heallli  or  endanger  life,  or  which  utterly  destroys 
the  legitimate  ends  and  objects  of  matrimony. 
See  Divorce. 

While  the  common  law  does  not  permit  a  child 
to  sue  a  parent  in  tort  for  injuries  intlicted  l)y 
cruel  chastisement,  it  does  provide  for  the  crim- 
inal punishment  of  parents  guilty  of  such  cru- 
elty, and  courts  of  equity  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  children  away  from  a  parent  who  abuses 
their  persons  or  corrupts  their  morals.  Cruel 
treatment  of  animals  by  their  owners  is  not  a 
criminal  oft'ense  at  common  law  unless  it  is  of 
such  an  aggravated  kind  as  to  amount  to  a 
nuisance.  8ee  Cri'Ei.ty  to  Akimals;  Cruelty 
TO  Children;  Hisbaxd  and  Wife;  Parent  and 
Child. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  Prevention  of. 
The  earlier  laws  on  this  subject  were  not  so 
much  the  outcome  of  humane  principles  as  for 
the  protection  of  animals  considered  as  property. 
At  the  common  law  cruel  treatment  of  animals 
by  their  owner  was  a  criminal  offense  only  wlien 
it  was  so  aggravated  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  But 
the  general  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century 
toward  the  organization  of  philanthropy  was  not 
slow  to  operate  in  this  direction.  England  was 
the  first  country  to  organize  (in  1824)  a  society 
for  the  purpose.  Legislative  enactments  fol- 
lowed, and  the  statute  of  1849  provides  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  ( in  addition  to  a  further  sum 
recoverable  as  damages  by  the  owner)  for  any 
])erson  who  "shall  cruelly  beat,  ill-treat,  over- 
drive, abuse,  or  torture'  a  variety  of  domestic 
animals.  The  movement  spread  to  Germany. 
Franee,  and  the  I'nited  States.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  in  1866.  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
henry  Bergh  ( q.v. ) .  who  was  its  president  for 
twenty-two  years.  Cruelty  to  domestic  animals 
is  now  punishable  in  most  of  the  United  States 
by  tines  ranging  from  $.5  to  $100,  or  imprison- 
ment from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  or  both.  The 
Ohio  law,  as  amended  in  1898,  specifies  cruelty  by 
beating,  mutilating,  lack  of  good  food  and  water, 
carrying  in  .an  inluuuan  manner,  overwork,  and 
crowded  transportation.  The  New  Hampshire 
law  of  1897  gives  the  officer  making  an  arrest  the 
right  to  seize  the  animal,  notifying  the  o\nier, 
and  to  kill  it  it  disabled,  or  to  hold  it  as  security 
for  proper  damages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (founded  1867,  incorpo- 
rated 1868)  is  generally  accepted  as  a  model. 
It  endeavors  to  prevent  cruelty  by  moral  sua- 
sion and  well-considered  advice,  rather  than 
by  coercion.  It  tries  to  educate  \vhei-e  cruelty  is 
due  to  ignorance,  and  thus  attempts  to  secure  the 
use  of  proper  harness  and  bits  for  horses,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  check-rein.  A  similar  move- 
ment in  England  against  the  check-rein,  excessive 


curbing,  and  the  docking  of  horses"  tails  received 
great  impetus  from  the  hearty  support  of  Ki«g 
Edward  \'!1.,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Penn- 
sylvania society  was  the  tirst  to  provide  (1874) 
an  ambulance  for  the  removal  of  disabled  ani- 
nuils  and  a  derrick  with  chain  pulley  and  sling 
for  hoisting  animals  out  of  holes.  In  several 
States  the  weight  of  a  load  which  may  be  drawn 
iil)-hill  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  work  of  such 
societies;  and  homes  are  very  generally  estab- 
lished for  stray  dogs  and  cats,  where  the  animals 
are  painlessly  put  to  death  in  case  of  need.  Sim- 
ilar societies  now  exist  in  nearly  every  European 
country,  in  Algeria  and  South  Africa,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
i;e|)ul)lic.  See  Vivi.sECTiON ;  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, Prevention  of. 

CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN,  Prevention  of. 
Owing  to  the  long  survival  of  the  Roman  idea  of 
parental  power  (.see  Cruelty),  and  the  compara- 
tively late  growth  of  a  tendency  toward  socialis- 
tic legislation,  it  was  not  until  very  recent  times 
that  organized  effort  in  this  direction  became 
common.  Curiously  enough,  the  movement  in 
the  direction  of  organization,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  did  not  take  definite  shape  until 
eight  years  after  that  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  New  York  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  organ- 
ized in  Januarj',  1875,  and  within  five  years  ten 
other  societies  followed,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco.  As  the  movement  grew,  some  so- 
cieties originally  intended  for  the  protection  of 
animals  added  the  care  of  children  to  their  pur- 
pose. In  other  cases  "humane  societies'  were  or- 
ganized to  cover  both  purposes.  The  total  num- 
ber of  societies  in  the  United  States  in  1900  for 
the  protection  of  children,  or  children  and  ani- 
mals, was  161.  They  were  brought  into  close 
relations  by  the  Humane  Association  (q.v.), 
which  has  included  societies  for  the  protection 
of  children  since  1887.  As  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals, their  work  is  two-fold — the  promotion  of 
better  legislation  in  their  field  and  the  diligent 
enforcement  of  existing  laws.  They  also  investi- 
gate cases  of  alleged  cruelty  or  neglect,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  courts  such  facts  as  they  learn.  The 
New  York  society  exceptionally  includes  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  destitution.  By  the 
work  of  the  agents  whom  it  stations  in  all  the 
magistrates'  courts  it  has  come  to  have  a  power- 
ful adviso^'v  infiuence  on  the  commitment  of  des- 
titute, neglected,  and  wayward  children  in  New 
York  City,  thus  affecting  the  lives,  on  an  aver- 
age, of  about  15,000  children.  These  societies  in 
general  are  private  corporations,  supported  by 
subscriptions,  although  in  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  few  other  places,  some  aid  has  been 
given  from  public  funds.  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana since  1889  boards  of  chifdren's  guardians 
have  been  organized  by  law.  which  not  only  in- 
vestigate cases  of  cruelty  and  neglect  and  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  but  also  under- 
take subsequent  oversight  of  tlie  children.  The 
Colorado  Humane  Society  was  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1901  a  'State  bureau  of  child  and  ani- 
mal protection.'  with  an  appropriation  of  $3000 
per  annum  for  two  years:  this,  however,  re- 
mains under  private  control,  though  three  State 
officers  are  made  ex  officio  members  of  its  board 
of  directors.  Consult  Folks.  Thf  Care  of  Desti- 
liite,  Xefilfcted.  and  Delinquent  Children  (New 
York.  190-2).     See  Dependent  Children. 
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CRUGER,  krv'ger,  Johannes  ( 15USlti02) . 
A  Geiniau  t-lioral  composer  and  musical  author. 
He  was  born  at  Grossbrescn,  Province  of  lirau- 
denburj;,  and  was  educated  at  tlie  Jesuit  College 
in  Olmiitz,  luider  Hamburger  at  Katisbon,  and 
at  the  University  of  \\  itlenbcrg.  lie  was  cantor 
of  the  NiUolaikirche,  Berlin,  from  l(i22  until 
his  death.  As  a  composer  of  Lutheran  cho- 
lals,  he  has  never  been  e.Kcelled,  and  many  of  his 
melodies,  such  as  A'loi  duiikct  allc  Gull  :  Jfsus, 
mcine  Zurcrsicht ;  Schmiickc  divit,  o  licOc  tieelc, 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  His  sacred 
compositions  were  published  under  the  title 
Praxis  J'ietatis  Melica,  oder  Kirchen-Melodien 
iiher  Luthers  und  Anderer  Gesange,  for  four 
voices  and  two  instruments  (30tli  ed.  1703). 

CRTJGER,  krixi'ger,  Jii.i.^  Grinnell  Stor- 
Kow  (e.l850 — ).  An  American  author,  known 
by  the  pen-name  'Julien  Gordon,'  whose  pub- 
lished works  include  the  novels  A  Diploinnt's 
Diary  (1800)  ;  .1  Puriliin  Ptifjan  (1891)  ;  A  Huv 
cessful  Man  (1892);  Poppa-a  (1894);  and  Eat 
Xot  Thy  Heart  (1897). 

CRTJIKSHANK,  kruk'sh.-ink.  George  (1792- 
187S!.  An  Knglish  caricaturist.  He  was  born 
in  London,  September  27,  1792,  the  younger  son 
of  Isaac  Cruikshank,  himself  a  caricaturist.  His 
early  wish  to  follow  the  sea  was  opposed  by  his 
mother,  who  desired  that  his  fatlier  should  in- 
struct him  in  art;  but  his  fatlier  refused,  and 
George  failed  to  secure  entrance  into  the  Royal 
Academy  schools.  The  idea  of  adopting  art  as  a 
profession  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  Sub- 
sequently, at  the  death  of  his  father,  having  his 
mother  to  maintain  as  well  as  himself,  he  turned 
to  drawing.  His  apprentice  work  as  caricaturist 
appeared  in  the  monthly  periodicals  called,  re- 
spectively. Tile  Heovrr/e  and  Tiie  ilelcor:  and 
about  the  same  jjeriod  he  made  the  sketches  re- 
ferring to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  Indeed, 
a  great  deal  of  his  work,  which  at  that  time 
reflected  the  political  situations  of  the  day,  may  be 
looked  upon  now  as  being  fairly  historical  in  its 
bearing.  As  early  as  1823  he  began  the  illustra- 
tions for  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  In  183,5  he  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  famous  Comic  Al- 
manac, whicli  flourished  under  various  manage- 
ments until  1853.  In  1847  he  made  a  series  of 
wood-cuts  on  "The  Bottle."  and  his  "Sunday  in 
London,"  "The  Gin  Trap,"  and  "The  Gin  Jugger- 
naut," published  at  this  time,  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  life  of  a 
personal  friend  influenced  him  to  exercise  his 
gifts  in  a  crusade  against  intemperance.  A 
strong  moral  was  enforced  in  these  drawings. 
His  best-known  illustrations  were  those  made 
for  Dickens's  Olirer  Twist  and  the  Sketciies  hy 
Bo::,  those  for  the  \\'averley  novels,  and  for  the 
Memoirs  of  Grimaldi.  In  1833  he  designed  and 
etched  fifteen  plates  for  illustration  of  Don  Qnix- 
ote.  In  later  years  he  essayed  to  paint,  and, 
though  he  had  little  skill  in  manipulating  pig- 
ments, his  ofTorts  in  that  direction  show  his  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  and  his  unique  genius 
in  portraying  the  grntesquely  lunnorous.  His 
"Cinderella."  painted  in  18.54.  is  in  (he  South 
Kensington  Musemn.  In  1862  be  painted  for 
the  National  Temperance  League  "The  Worship 
of  Bacchus."  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Rossetti  wrote,  in  reference  to  this  picture, 
that  "the  man  who  in  his  old  age  occupies 
himself  for  nearly  three  years  in  painting  this 


homily  ujicin  canvas,  to  the  most  negative  results 
in  point  of  art,  deserves  respect."  George  Cruik- 
shank died  in  London,  February  1,  1878,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Consult: 
Stephens,  .1  Memoir  of  Veurye  Cruikahank  (  Lon- 
don, 1891):  Bates,  George  Vriiiksliunk  (  Lomlun, 
1878)  ;  Jerrohl,  Life  of  George  Cruikshank  (Lon- 
don, 1883). 

CRUIKSHANK,  I.s.\ac  (c.l7.5U-c.l811 ) .  An 
Knglish  caricaturist  and  water-color  painter.  His 
father  was  an  artist,  and  young  Cruikshank, 
early  left  an  orphan,  followed  liis  profession  as 
an  illustrator,  water-color  painter,  and  |)(ditical 
caricaturist.  He  settled  in  London,  and  married 
Miss  Mary  ilacnaugliten ;  excepting  this,  very 
little  is  known  of  his  career.  Two  of  his  water- 
colors,  "A  Child  Lost"  and  "A  Child  Found," 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  JIuseuin.  His  po- 
litical drawings  were  as  well  known  as  those  of 
Gillray.  His  otlier  designs  inchidc.  "The  Rage; 
or,  'Shepherds,  I  Have  Lost  niy  Waist,'  "  a  skit 
on  the  exaggerated  fasliions  of  the  times.  His 
oldest  son,  IsA.\c  Robert  (1789-185GI,  born  in 
London,  was  a  miniature  painter  and  caricatur- 
ist. He  satirized  the  iiolitical  and  social  customs 
of  the  time,  but  after  1825  seems  to  have  taken 
more  to  illustrating.  His  most  popular  work 
was  done  for  Life  in  London  (1821),  in  collab- 
oration with  his  brother  George,  the  text  being 
suiiplied  by  Pierce  Egan.  It  was  dramatized  and 
achieved  a  notable  success.  Anotlier  work  of 
Cruikshank's  was  seventy-one  illustrations  for 
Charles  Molloy  Westmacott's  Enytisli  Spy 
(1825);  and  illustrations  for  Crithannah's 
Original  Fables  (1834)  ;  Colburn's  Kalrndar  of 
Amusements  (1840)  ;  and  TIte  Orphan,  a  transla- 
tion of  Eug6ne  Sue's  Mathilde.  While  neither  as 
gifted  nor  as  imaginative  as  his  celebrated 
brother  George,  Robert  Cruikshank  was  a  good 
draughtsman  and  a  clever  artist. 

CRUIKSHANK,  William  Cumberland 
(1745-1800).  A  Scottish  anatomist,  author  of  a 
number  of  medical  works,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  is  one  on  liisensil)lc  Perspiration,  showing 
that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  given  off  by  the 
skin.  His  work  further  includes  The  .{natomy 
of  the  Absorbing  Vessels  of  the  Human  Bodi/ 
(1786). 

CRUISER  (from  cruise,  from  Dutch  kruisen, 
to  cruise,  to  cross,  from  kruis,  OHG.  criici,  Ger. 
Kreuse,  AS.  cruc,  Engl,  cross,  from  Lat.  crux, 
cross).  A  war-vessel  built  for  cruising.  The 
principal  features  of  a  cruiser  are:  (1)  Sea- 
worthiness; (2)  ability  to  keep  at  sea  for  long 
periods  (this  requires  large  capacity  for  coal 
and  stores,  and  habitability)  :  (3)  speed:  (4) 
offensive  and  defensive  powers.  Cruisers  are  of 
many  kinds,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes — armored  cruisers,  protected  cruis- 
ers, and  unprotected  cruisers.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  classes  is  not  very  distinct,  as  some 
cruisers  partake  of  the  character  of  two  classes. 
Armored  cruisers  carry  armor  for  the  protection 
of  the  ship,  or  battery,  which  is  applied  verti- 
cally, or  nearly  ^.  Protected  cruisers  have  no 
vertical  armor,  but  the  vitals  are  protected  by  a 
thick  steel  deck,  which  is  nearly  horizontal, 
placed  about  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  having  the  edges  of  the  deck  near  the  ship's 
sides  inclined  downward,  so  as  to  meet  (he  side 
several  fee(  below  water.  This  part  of  the  deck 
(the   slope)    is    thicker    than    the    middle    part, 
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called  the  flat.  Unprotected  cruisers  have  no 
piuleclivc  ijeek.  iSoiiie  ol'  them  have  a  water- 
tiiilit  deck  ill  the  same  region,  but  of  insuliieient 
thickness  to  admit  of  styling  it  a  protective  deck. 
(Jiuisers  are  frequently  divided  into  first-class 
cruisers,  second-class  cruisers,  etc.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  purely  arbitrary,  and  differ  in  the 
various  navies.  In  tlie  United  States  Navy 
small  cruisers  are  called  gunboats.  This  is  a 
term  properly  applicable  to  craft  so  small  as  to 
approximate  to  large  boats.  In  the  British  Xavy 
the  terms  "gunboat'  and  'giuivesser  are  used 
almost  as  loosely.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
cruisers,  a  most  important  addition  to  the  naval 
force  in  time  of  war  is  found  in  fast  merchant 
steamers,  which  are  frequently  armed  as  auxili- 
ur\)  cruisers,  and  used  as  ocean  scouts,  or  fleet 
scouts ;,  in  the  former  case,  they  are  bound  on 
distant  missions;  in  the  latter,  they  accompany 
the  fleet. 

CRUITHNIGH,  krnth'ni.  or  CRUITHNI- 
ANS,  kruth'ni-onz.  The  name  given  by  the  Irish 
to  invading  tribes  of  Picts,  from  whom  the  kings 
of  Ulster  \vere  supposed  to  have  descended.  The 
appellation  was  subsequently  applied  to  some  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  They  were  also  called  Dalaradians,  and 
their  country  Dalaradia  (q.v. ).  The  name 
C'ruithnigh  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  custom 
of  painting  and  tattooing  practiced  by  the  people. 
The  Irish  called  the  Picts  of  Britain  Cruithnigh. 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Irish  C'ruithnigli  were 
related  to  those  of  Britain,  as  a  Pictish  ccilony 
came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Dalaradia  a 
century  before  the  Christian  Era. 

CRUIVE,  kn.iv.  or  ZAIRE,  zar  (probal)ly 
from  tiael.  cro.  sheep-cote,  hovel).  A  contri- 
vance erected  ujion  rivers  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  salmon.  These  weirs  arc  of 
great  antiquity,  and  consist  of  a  kind  of  hedge 
formed  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  the  in- 
terstices being  filled  with  brush,  and  the  mode 
of  capturing  salmon  being  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed with  bag  and  stake  nets.     See  Net. 

CRUM'MELL,  Alexander  (1818-98).  A  ne- 
gro clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  Ai'as  born  in  New  York,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Cambridge  University,  England.  He 
lield  a  professorship  in  the  Liberian  College,  at 
Liberia.  West  Africa,  and  then  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  rector  for  twenty-two 
years  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  negro  clergymen 
to  enter  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  works  com- 
prise: The  Future  of  Africa  (1862)  ;  The  (Ireal- 
itpss  of  Clirist,  iiiul  Other  Sermons  (1882)  ;  and 
Africa  and  America   (1891). 

CRUMMLES,  knim'lz.  Vincent.  The  head  of 
a  theatrical  family,  in  Dickens's  Nicholas  yickie- 
hii.  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  two  sons,  the 
'Infant  Phenomenon,'  and  a  performing  pony.  A 
big-bodied,  big-hearted  man,  who  is  very  kind  to 
Nicholas  and  Sniike. 

CRUNCH'ER,  .Jerry.  In  Dickens's  Tate  of 
Two  Cities,  a  general  utility  man  in  Tellson's 
banking  house  by  day,  and  a  'resurrection  man' 
at  night.  His  wife's  constant  prayers  he  calls 
■flopping.' 

CRUQUIUS,  krofi'kl-us.  The  Latinized  name 
of  a  renowned   Flemish   scholar  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  Jacques  de  C  rusque.  He  was  professor 
at  Bruges,  and  his  studies  in  Horace  have  had  a 
most  important  influence  on  our  knowledge  of 
that  poet.  In  his  commentary  on  Horace,  Cru- 
quius  gives  readings  from  the  four  valuable 'Blan- 
dinian'  manuscripts,  since  destroyed,  one  of  which 
is  very  ancient ;  and  also  quotes  the  marginal 
notes  of  an  early  couunentator.  whose  name  is 
lost,  but  who  is  now  cited  as  "Commentator  Cru- 
quianus.' 

CRUSADE  (Fr.  croisade,  It.  crociuta,  from 
ilL,  cruciala,  crusade,  from  cruciare,  to  mark 
with  the  cross,  from  Lat.  crux,  cross).  A  war 
undertaken  for  a  religious  purpose;  specifically 
one  of  tlie  wars  waged  by  the  Christians  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Byzantine 
Emijire  was  in  great  dagger  of  being  conquered 
by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  the  Emperor  Alexis 
Comnenus  appealed  to  Pope  Urban  II.  for  help. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  November.  1095, 
the  latter  made  his  memorable  speech,  in 
whicli  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  bear  aid  to 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  to  reconquer  Jerusa- 
lem. His  fierv  eloquence  evoked  an  enthusi- 
astic response;  for  he  appealed  to  all  the 
motives  which  were  tJien  influential — to  tlie 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm;  to  the  love  of 
fighting  and  adventure;  and  to  the  desire,  in 
many,  of  bettering  their  fortunes.  After  the 
conclusion  of  Urban's  speech,  many  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  the  Crusader's  voav  and  the  cross, 
v.hich  was  the  symbol  of  this  vow  and  gave  it.s 
name  to  the  movement.  The  agitation  spread 
rapidly  to  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
and  embraced  all  ranks  of  society.  The  nobles 
made  deliberate  preparations  for  an  expedition 
which  was  expected  to  last  three  years;  but  the 
common  people,  among  whom  Peter  the  Hermit 
(q.v.)  and  others  had  been  busily  preaching  the 
Crusade,  were  too  impatient,  and  many  of  them 
too  poor,  to  wait.  In  the  spring  of  1090  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  started  in 
different  bands  under  the  leadership  of  W'alter 
the  Penniless,  Peter,  and  others.  They  marched 
from  Cologne  and  the  Rhineland,  across  Germany, 
through  Hungary,  along  the  Danube,  and  south- 
ward to  Constantinople.  These  bands  were  very 
disorderly :  their  course  was  marked  by  jiersecu- 
tion  of  the  .Jews,  roliberv,  and  plunder,  and  many 
of  tliein  were  slaughtered  by  the  infuriated  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  Those  who  reached  Constantinople  were 
received  graciously  by  the  Emperor.  Their  dis- 
orderly conduct,  however,  soon  caused  him  to 
transport  them  to  Asia  Minor,  where  almost  all 
were  slain  by  the  Turks.  The  march  of  these 
disorderly  bands  is  generally  styled  the  Peasants' 
Crusade. 

The  First  CRrs.voE,  1096-99.  In  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1090  the  real  armies^  led  by  the 
nobles,  began  their  march.  Among  the  leaders 
were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Bohemond.  Prince  of 
Tarentuin.  Robert  of  Normandy.  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was 
the  latest  of  all  to  start.  They  proceeded  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
delayed  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  alarmed  by 
their  numbers  and  lack  of  discipline,  but  w"ished 
to  make  use  of  their  strength.  An  agreement 
was  finally  made,  by  which  almost  all  of  the 
leaders  were  induced  to  become  his  vassals,  but 
in   the  campaign   which   followed   neither  party 
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kept  its  promises,  mid  the  long  negotiations  re- 
sulted only  in  a  niuUial  feeling  of  antagonism, 
\vlu(.-h  proved  disaslrims  to  the  Christian  eauso. 
All  of  the  Crusaders  met  at  the  siege  of  -Niea'a, 
in  ilay,  1097,  when  the  army  may  have  num- 
bered 100,000,  besides  the  women  and  noneom- 
batants.  Six  millions  were  said  to  have  taken 
the  eross,  but  undoublc'dly  the  number  was 
greatly  exaggerated;  many,  besides,  who  had 
taken  the  voav  had  turned  baek  or  were  dead. 
Xioa'a  was  taken,  tlie  Sultan  of  leonium  was 
defeated  at  Doryheum.  anil  in  a  few  months  the 
Crusaders  aeeomplished  the  arduous  mareh  to 
Antioch,  wliieh  was  captured  after  a  siege  lasting 
from  October  21,  1007,  to  June  2,  1098.  In  the 
meantime,  Baldwin,  lirother  of  C4odfrey,  had 
taken  possession  of  Edessa  for  himself,  and  Bohe- 
mond  established  himself  as  Prince  of  Antioch. 
The  leaders  became  so  intent  on  making  conquests 
for  their  own  prolit  that  tlie  advance  to  .lerusa- 
lem  was  delayed  for  months.  Finally,  on  .Tuiic^ 
7,  1099,  tlie  remnants  of  the  army,  about  20,000 
in  number,  reached  .Jerusalem.  After  a  siege 
of  five  weeks,  the  city  was  captured  by  reck- 
less daring,  on  -Tnly  15.  The  Crusaders  vented 
their  wrath  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in 
which  neither  youth  nor  age  was  spared,  and 
men  and  women  were  slaughtered  in  the  lioly 
places.  The  leaders  wrote  home  exultingly,  "In 
Solomon's  Porch  and  in  his  temple  our  men  rode 
in  tlie  blood  of  the  Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of 
their  horses."  Godfrey  was  elected  'Baron  and 
Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  and  after  the 
battle  of  Ascalon,  in  which  the  Egj-ptian  army 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  almost  all  of 
the  Crusaders  returned  home,  leaving  Godfrey 
with  a  small  band  of  followers  to  defend  .Jerusa- 
lem. Bohemond  held  Antioch  with  his  Norman 
followers.  Baldwin  was  in  the  distant  Edessa. 
A  large  part  of  Asia  iMinor  was  restored  to  the 
Greek  Emperor.  The  news  of  the  victories  gained 
by  the  Crusaders  set  into  motion  three  great 
armies  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  (1101- 
02),  but,  owing  to  their  own  excesses  and  folly, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ilussulmans  in  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Second  Crusade,  1147-49.  In  1144  Edessa 
was  captured  by  the  Jlohammedans.  The  news 
of  its  loss  aroused  great  alarm  in  the  West, 
and  a  new  Crusade  was  initiated,  in  which  spe- 
cial privileges  were  offered  to  all  participants. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  the  great  preacher 
of  this  movement.  Conrad  III.  of  Germany 
and  Louis  VII.  of  France  took  the  cross  and 
led  great  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Conrad  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  starting  from 
Ratisbon.  in  April,  1147.  The  march  was  very 
disorderly,  and  when  the  Crusaders  entered  the 
Byzantine  Empire  they  came  to  blows  with 
the  Greeks.  After  much  trouble,  the  Bosporus 
was  crossed  and  the  army  advanced  into  Asia 
Minor,  led  by  Greek  guides.  The  guides  proved 
treacherous,  the  troops  were  harassed  by  the 
Turks,  and  finally,  threatened  with  famine  and 
death,  they  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemv,  scarcely  one  in  ten  getting  back  to  Nica?a. 
Louis  had  better  fortune:  his  army  was  more 
orderly,  and  he  was  A\-ell  received  by  the  Greek 
Emperor,  although,  when  the  French  Kingcrossed 
to  Asia  Jlinor,  the  Emperor  refused  to  furnish 
guides  until  Louis  and  his  barons  had  taken  llie 
oath  of  homage.  Near  Nicfea  they  met  the  Ger- 
man fugitives,  with  whom  they  joined  forces  and 


marched  along  the  coast.  Conrad  soon  turned 
baek  and  spent  the  winter  in  Constantinojile,  but 
Louis  went  on,  and,  after  meeting  with  a  terrible 
defeat,  in  which  the  Greeks  aided  the  Turks,  he 
and  his  knights  went  by  ships  to  .\ntioch,  while 
the  common  people  were  loft  behind  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. From  Antioch,  Louis  |)roceedcd  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  was  joined  by  Conrad.  Together 
they  planned  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  their  schemes  miscarried,  and 
Ibe  kings  went  home  in  disgust. 

'I'UE  TiiiHi)  CuvsADE,  11S9-91.  The  capture  of 
Jerusalem  liy  Saladin,  in  1187,  caused  Frederick 
Barbarossa."  Pliilip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
llichard  the  Lion-llearted  of  England  to  take 
the  cross.  Frederick  was  drowned  soon  after  he 
reached  Syria.  Richard  and  Philip  captured 
Acre  after" a  long  siege;  but  the  two  kings  quar- 
reled so  bitterly  that  Philip  went  home  soon 
after  the  caiiture.  Ricliard,  thwarted  at  every 
turn  by  Sahidin  (q.v.).  was  compelled  to  make 
a  truce  without  accomplishing  anything  more. 

The  Fourth  Cru.sade,  1201-04.  Innocent  III. 
(q.v.)  made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  neve 
Crusade.  A  great  number  of  Latin  nobles  and 
knights  v\ere  induced  to  take  the  cross,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  unbounded.  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  Crusade  were  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  GeolTroy 
de  Villehardouin,  Louis  of  Blois,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
Venice  that  the  republic  sliould  supply  the  ves- 
sels and  provisions  for  the  journey;  but.  when 
the  Crusaders  reached  Venice,  they  could  not 
raise  the  amount  agreed  upon  for  payment. 
After  a  long  delay,  they  made  a  new  bargain 
with  Venice  by  undertaking  to  capture  for  her 
the  city  of  Z'ara,  in  Dalmatia.  The  common 
soldiers  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  infamous 
plan  until  it  was  too  late  for  effectual  protest. 
Zara  was  sacked,  and  tlu;  army  spent  the  winter 
there.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  plot  was  hatched 
by  which,  under  pretense  of  reinstating  the  right- 
ful Byzantine  Emperor,  Isaac  .\ngelus,  the  Cru- 
sade '  was  diverted  to  Constantinople.  Isaac 
Angelus  was  restored  to  his  throne,  but.  as  he 
was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  conditions  to  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  agree,  the  Cirusaders 
turned  against  him.  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured a  second  time  and  sacked  (1204).  Much 
of  the  city  was  burned,  precious  works  of  art 
were  destroyed,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
booty  were  secured.  The  Crusaders  and  the  Vene- 
tians divided  their  conquests,  and  the  Latin  Em- 
pire (q.v.)  was  established.  The  last  three  Cru- 
sades effected  little  permanent  good  for  the 
Christian  cause.  The  Fifth  Crusade  took  jilace 
in  1228-20.  The  German  Emperor.  Frederick  11. 
(q.v.),  who  had  taken  the  vow,  went  to  tlie  Holy 
Land  and.  by  a  treaty  with  the  Mohammedan 
powers,  secured  Jerusalem.  In  1244  the  Holy 
City  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kharesmians. 
The  Sixth  Crusade  (1248-.'')4)  was  led  by  Louis 
IX.  of  France  (Saint  Louis).  He  invaded 
Egv'pt.  and.  although  at  first  successful,  was  soon 
defeated,  captured,  and  comiielled  to  pay  an  enor- 
niDUs  ransom.  He  then  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
rebuilt  some  fortresses,  but  accomplislied  little 
of  importance.  In  1270  he  started  on  the  .sVd- 
ctilh  Cnisridr,  but  was  induced  to  turn  aside  to 
Tunis,  where  he  died.  Edward  Plantagenet  as- 
sociated himself  with  Louis  IX.  in  that  Crusade. 
He  abandoned  the  Holv  Land  in   1272,  and  this 
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ye.ar  is  generally  considered  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  Crusades. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  principal  Crusades, 
there  were  couutless  other  expeditious.  In  some 
of  these  large  armies  took  part,  as  in  the  Cru- 
sade of  1101,  of  which  mention  has  been  made; 
the  German  Crusade  of  1197;  the  Children's  Cru- 
sade (q.v. )  in  1212;  and  the  Crusade  of  .John  of 
Brienne  and  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  in  1217-21, 
which  acliieved  the  conquest  of  Damietta,  in 
Egypt,  in  1219.  The  last  is  often  called  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  and  in  fact  the  first  four  Crusades 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  same  numbers  are 
assigned  by  unanimous  consent.  In  addition, 
almost  every  year,  from  1100  to  1270,  small 
bands  of  Crusaders  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
after  1270  many  attempts  were  made  to  recon- 
(pier  Jerusalem.  There  were  also  Crusades  in 
the  West  against  the  iloors  in  Spain,  and 
against  the  heathen  Prussians.  ( See  article 
Teutonic  Kmght«.)  Besides  these  Crusades 
against  pagans,  many  Crusades  were  preached 
against  the  Albigenses  (q.v.),  the  Hohenstaufen 
( q.v. ) ,  and  other  opponents  of  the  popes,  the 
name  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  expeditions  in 
which  the  Cliurch  was  interested. 

The  Results  of  the  Crusades.  The  Crusades 
were  of  ver.y  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe  in  that  they  accelerated  many  movements 
which  witliout  them  would  probably  have  ad- 
vanced much  more  gradually.  They  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  great  Italian  seaports,  by 
establishing  closer  commercial  communications 
between  Europe  and  the  East;  they  enriched  the' 
Church  and  increased  its  powers,  and  they  helped 
to  develop  the  strength  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  killing  oti'  large  nvimbers  of  the  turbulent  no- 
bility, and  removing  others  to  a  more  grateful 
field  of  activity  in  Asia  and  Africa.  For  Europe 
at  large  the  most  important  results  were  these: 
( 1 )  They  checked  the  advance  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  for, 
by  carrying  tlie  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
they  prevented  his  advance  into  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  this 
fact,  for  the  Crusades  undoubtedly  weakened  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  made  it  an  easier  prey  for 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Crusading 
States  in  the  East  served  as  outposts  to  guard 
against  the  invasion  of  Europe.  ( 2 )  The  Cru- 
sades enriched  Europe  greatly  by  promoting  the 
gro\vth  of  commerce.  In  order  to  transfer  the 
Crusading  armies  and  to  supply  their  various 
needs,  great  fleets  had  to  be  built.  These  brought 
back  to  the  West  the  products  of  the  Orient.  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  Crusaders  acquired  new 
tastes  and  desires,  which  had  to  be  gratified  by 
a  more  extensive  commerce — witness  the  remark- 
able growth  in  the  use  of  sugars  and  spices  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Money,  which  previously 
had  been  hoarded,  was  put  into  circulation,  to 
equip  the  crusading  hosts.  All  of  these  causes 
led  to  a  remarkable  growth  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, which  benefited  especially  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  in  western  Europe.  This  is 
legarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  result 
of  the  Crusades.  (.3)  The  Crusades  caused  a 
broadening  of  the  intellectual  horizon  and  origi- 
nated a  tendency  toward  skepticism.  "On  its 
Oriental  Shi(tie>ireisen,  young  Europe  studied 
industriously  and  with  great  results."  The  con- 
stant contact  for  two  centuries  with  the  more 


advanced  Byzantine  and  Aiabie  culture  taught 
tlie  Crusaders  many  lessons  in  civilization.  Tlie 
admiration  which  they  learned  to  feel  for  heretics 
and  Mohammedans  dispelled  many  of  their 
prejudices.  Some  Crusaders  became  Moham- 
medans, others  became  free-thinkers.  There  was 
a  rapid  spread  of  heresies.  "The  roots  of  the 
Renaissance  are  to  be  found  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Crusades."  There  have  been  three  periods 
of  great  advance  in  the  hi^tory  of  Europe:  the 
Crusades,  the  Refonnation,  and  the  French 
Revolution;  and  of  these  three  the  Crusades 
were   not  the  least  imjiortant  and   influential. 

BiBLiOGR.vpuy.  The  literature  of  the  Crusades 
is  very  extensive,  and  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
titles  can  be  given.  The  most  important  collec- 
tion of  sources  is  the  Hecneil  des  historiens  cles 
croisades,  of  which  fourteen  folio  volumes  have 
been  published  (Paris.  1841.  et  seq. ).  Consult 
also:  Bongars,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanover, 
1611),  and  the  publications  of  the  Hocicte  de 
VOrient  (Paris,  1878-84).  Of  general  histories 
the  best  are:  Wilken,  Gescliichte  der  Kreuzxiige 
(7  vols.,  Leipzig,  1807-.32I;  Michaud,  L'histoire 
des  croisades  (Paris,  1825-29,  many  editions), 
and  also  an  English  translation  by  Robson.  His- 
iory  of  the  Crusades  (Loudon.  1881);  Kugler, 
Geschichtc  der  Kreuzziige  (Berlin,  1891)  ;  Arch- 
er and  Kingsford,  The  Crusades  (Xew  York. 
189.5)  :  Prutz,  Kidtiirgeschiehte  der  Kreuzziipe 
(Berlin,  1883)  ;  von  Sybel.  Geschichte  des  ersten 
Krei'.zzuges  (Leipzig.  1900)  ;  Rohrieht.  Ge- 
scliichte des  Eonigreichs  Jerusalem  (Berlin, 
1898).  See  Antioch,  Prixcip.a,i,ity  of:  Dan- 
uoLO ;  L.\TiN  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

CRUSADE,  CiHLDRE.x's.  See  Children's  Cru- 
sade. 

CRUSCA,  krtio'ska.  Accademia  Della.  See 
Academy. 

CRUSENSTOLPE,  kroo'zen-stcd'pc,  Magnus 
.Takob  (1795-181)5).  A  Swedish  publicist  and 
author,  born  in  Jonkoping.  He  became  editor 
of  fitallningar  och  forhallaiideii  in  1838,  and 
for  publishing  therein  certain  expressions 
against  the  Government  A\as  imprisoned  from 
1838  to  1841.  He  is  best  known  for  his  his- 
torical fiction,  such  as  ilorifinen  (The  Moor, 
1840-44)  and  Carl  Johan  och  Sceiiskarne  (Carl 
Johan  and  the  Swedes,   1845-46). 

CRUSHING  MACHINERY.  See  Grinding 
and  Crushing  Machinery. 

CRU3IUS,  kroo'ze-oos.  Otto  (1857—).  A 
German  classical  philologist,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  born  at  Han- 
over. December  20,  1857.  He  is  the  author  of  Zur 
griechischeu  Ueligionsgeschichte  (1886)  and  Vn- 
tersuchungen  zn  den  .ilimiumhen  des  Herondas 
(1892).  etc.;  and  the  editor  of  Philologus:  Her- 
otidas  (1901)  ;  Fnbehi  des  Bahriiis  (1897)  ;  Crrie- 
chischc  Lgrih-er  (1897  et  seq.).  etc. 

CRUSOE,  kroo'so.  Robinson.  See  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

CRUSTACEA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
crustd.  crust ) .  A  class  of  gill-bearing  aquatic 
arthropods,  differing  from  other  Branchiata  in 
having  five  pairs  of  appendages  on  the  head,  the 
first  two  of  which  are  antennte,  and  in  having  all 
of  the  limbs  except  the  first  pair  of  antennoe 
biramose. 

Structure.  The  Crustacea  derive  their  name 
from   the   hard   armor   which   in   most   of  them 
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covers  the  wliole  body,  forming  a  coiuiilu.x  e.KO- 
skcletoii,  euk-ari'oiis  and  internicdiatf  bftwoon 
shell  and  bone  in  Uie  hif;her  forms,  wliile  in  tin; 
lower  and  smaller  kimls  it  consists  principally 
of  chitin.  and  corresponds  more  nearly  in  its 
nature  with  the  integmnents  of  insects.  It  is 
secreted  l)y  the  epidennis  on  its  outer  side,  and 
serves  not  merely  for  protection,  but  al.so  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles.  Its  color  is  dependent 
upon  the  absence,  or  presence  and  amount,  of  pig- 
ment, which  is  also  a  product  of  the  epidermis, 
and  is  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 
The.se  pigment-cells  arc  often  very  ornamental, 
especially  under  the  microscope,  as  their  shape 
is  beautifully  and  very  irregularly  stellate.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  pigment  is  so  abundant  as  to 
make  the  body-wall  opaque  and  the  individual 
pigment-cells  are  no  longer  visible.  The  mineral 
matter  of  the  skeleton  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  smallest  crustaceans  have  little  or  none  in 
the  skeleton,  but  in  all  of  the  larger  forms  it  is 
present  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  the  so- 
called  'stone-crabs'  so  much  is  present  that  the 
skeleton  is  really  as  hard  as  a  rock.  In  all  cases, 
however,  where  the  skeleton  covers  a  joint  it  is 
thin  and  free  from  inineral  matter,  thus  permit- 
ting perfect  freedom  of  movement.  The  bristles 
and  hairs  often  found  on  the  outside  of  the  skele- 
ton are  of  the  same  essential  structure  as  it,  and 
have  a  central  core  of  epidermis.  In  barnacles 
(q.v. ),  ostracods,  water-iieas  (q.v. ),  and  a  few 
other  crustaceans,  there  is.  in  addition  to  the  e.x- 
ternal  skeleton,  and  formed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
it,  a  true  shell,  whose  only  function  is  protection. 
This  shell  may  consist  of  several  pieces,  as  in  bar- 
nacles, or  be  strictly  bivalve,  as  in  water-fleas, 
and  it  may  be  wholly  chitinous  or  very  firmly  cal- 
cified. Sometimes  it  is  capable  of  inclosing  the 
entire  animal,  but  often  it  only  seems  to  protect 
certain  parts.  It  is  usually  hinged  along  the  dor- 
sal side  of  the  animal,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
skeleton,  and  is  supplied  with  muscles  for  closing 
it. 

The  crustacean  body  is  composed  of  segments, 
some  very  distinct,  while  others  coalesce  or  are 
consolidated,  of  which  the  thorax  of  a  crab  af- 
fords an  excellent  example.  The  first  five  rings 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  head,  the  next  eight 
the  thorax,  when  that  part  of  the  body  is  separa- 
ble from  what  follows. 

Epidermis  and  Molting. — The  crustaeeous  cov- 
ering has  beneath  it  a  true  skin,  and.  like  the 
epidennis,  is  cast  off  from  time  to  time  and  sup- 
plied anew,  as  the  growth  of  the  animal  requires 
more  room  for  the  internal  parts.  In  this  molt- 
ing or  casting  of  the  shell,  the  animal  divests 
itself  of  its  covering  not  in  separate  parts,  but 
in  one  piece,  including  the  coverings  of  the  limbs 
and  even  of  the  antenna^,  although  the  mem- 
branes which  connect  the  hard  plates  are  split 
and  torn.  A  period  of  apparent  sickness  pre 
cedes  and  agitation  accompanies  the  process: 
and  the  thick  muscular  parts  of  the  limbs  of 
crabs  and  lobsters  become  soft  and  flaccid,  so 
as  to  be  more  easily  extricated  from  their  hard 
covering.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  this  process,  and  is  otherwise  a 
frequent  occurrence,  is  easily  repaired,  for  a  new 
one  grows  in  its  stead :  but  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  in  order  to  this  reproduction  the 
limb  must  be  broken  off  at  a  particular  joint. 
the  second  from  the  body,  thus  leaving  only  a 
short  stump;    and  when  a  limb  is  broken  else- 


wliere,  the  animal  itself  exercises  the  remarkable 
power  of  throwing  it  off  by  this  joint. 

Locomolive  and  Other  OryuiDi. — The  principal 
organ  of  locomotion  in  many  t'rustacca,  as  in  the 
lol)sler.  shrimp,  etc.,  is  the  abdonu>n.  terminating 
in  fan-like  ap]iendagcs:   by  bending  the  abdomen 
suddenly  down  under  the  body,  the  animal  darts 
backward   in   the   water.      The   limbs,   which   are 
connected  with  the  thoracic  rings,  are,  in  some, 
organs  of  swimming;     those  of   others  are   used 
for   walking  at   the   bottom   of   the   water   or  on 
dry  ground.    Some  have  'swinuuing-feet'  or  pleo- 
pods  attached  to  the  abdomen,  often  very  dillcr- 
ent  from  tlie  thoracic  legs.     The  legs  of  some  are 
fitted  for  burrowing.     The  first  pair  of  legs  is 
not  infrequently  transformed  into  a  pair  of  pow- 
erful  pincers  or  'claws,'  the  last  joint  biit  one 
being  prolonged  so  as  to  oppose  the  last  joint, 
which    becomes    attached    as    to   the   side   of    it; 
and  these  are  used  for  seizing  and  tearing  food. 
The  first  pair  of  appendages  are  organs  of  touch 
called   antcnnules :     following  these   are   the   an- 
tenn.T.   also   sense-organs;     then   come   a   pair   of 
powerful  jaws,  the  mandibles ;    and  back  of  these 
are   two   pairs   of    accessory   jaws,   the    maxillse. 
The  thoracic  feet,  which  follow  in  regular  order, 
are  sometimes  modified  to  function  as  jaws,  and 
are  then  called  maxillipeds.     In  some  forms  the 
mouth-parts  are  greatly  modified  to   form   suck- 
ing instead  of  masticating  organs.    The  digestive 
organs   are   very   simple;     there    is    a   short   but 
capacious  gullet,  a  large  stomach,  and  a  straight 
and    simple    intestinal    tube.      A    well-developed 
digestive  gland  called  the  liver  is  often  present. 
The  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  remarkable  apparatus  of  hard 
lultercles  or  sharp  teeth  for  grinding  or  tearing 
food.     Many   of  the   Crustacea   feed   on   animal 
food,  and  are  very  voracious;    many,   however, 
feed  on  vegetable  food.     The  nervous  system  of 
crustaceans  agrees  generally   with   that  of  other 
arthropods,  and  exhibits  many  gradations  of  con- 
centration.    The  eyes  are  either  simple   (ocelli), 
aggregate    (consisting  of  several  ocelli  under  a 
common  cornea ) ,  or  compound ;     and   the  com- 
pound eyes  are  often  elevated  on  stalks.     Besides 
eyes  some  crustaceans  have  ciliated  pits  or  cavi- 
ties that  seem  to  be  sense-organs,   perhaps  for 
smell   or   taste.      Others   liave   otocysts   or   posi- 
tional  organs,   but   it    is   doubtful   whether   any 
have  the  sense  of  hearing.     In  some   Sch'izopoda 
there  are  also  'accessorj'  eyes'  on  the  basal  points 
of  certain  thoracic  feet  and  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  abdomen.     The  gills  are  variously  placed,  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  or  on  the  thoracic  limbs, 
on  the  abdominal  legs,  etc.     The  heart  is  always 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  on  the  dorsal  side, 
is  of  variable  form,  and  distributes  the  blood  by 
a  number  of  trunks  tlirough  the  system;    but  the 
blood  returns  to  venous  sinuses,  from  which,  and 
not  from  the  heart,  it  is  sent  into  the  gills,  and 
it  is  not  until  after  its  aeration  in  the  gills  that 
it  comes  to  the  heart  again. 

P.EPRonucTioJf  AXD  Kcoi.ooY.  The  sexes  are 
distinct  in  most  Crustacea,  and  all  are  ovipa- 
rous. The  eggs  are  almost  invariably  hatched  in 
water,  even  those  of  terrestrial  forms,  and  a 
sort  of  incubation  often  takes  place,  as  the  eggs 
are  carried  about  under  the  abdomen  or  thorax 
of  the  female,  attached  to  the  pleopcKls  or  other 
ap]>endages.  Except  in  a  few  cases  the  develop- 
ment takes  place  by  metamorphosis,  througli  a 
verv  remarkable  series  of  larval  stages.     All  the 
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lower  Crustacea  lialcli  as  minute,  oval,  unseg- 
mented  creatures  with  three  pairs  of  appendages, 
and  Ihis  larva  is  called  a  nauplius.  Although 
the  liigher  Crustacea  hatch  as  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized form  vailed  'zoea,'  and  later  pass  through 
an  intcrmeiliate  larval  form,  the  'megalops,'  all 
pass  through  a  nauplius  stage  in  the  egg.  See 
Barx.^cle  for  illustration  of  'nauplius:'  and  see 
Ceab  for  illustrations  of  'zoea'  and  'megalops.' 

ilore  tlian  10,000  species  of  living  Crustacea 
are  known,  of  which  the  greater  number  are 
marine;  some  inhabit  fresh  waters,  running  or 
stagnant ;  comparatively  few  are  terrestrial. 
-Many  exhibit  a  liigli  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
Crustacea  constitute,  in  an  economic  sense,  per- 
liaps  the  most  important  group  of  invertebrates. 
The  myriads  of  the  smaller  forms  that  drift 
aliout  the  ocean  and  the  great  lakes  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  fare  of  the  important  food- 
tishes,  and  are  thus  indirectly  of  value  to  man- 
kind. In  the  economy  of  the  ocean  itself  Crus- 
tacea are  also  of  great  importance,  for  they  act 
as  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  sea. 

Clas.sificatiox  and  Phylogext.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Crustacea  is  based  upon  the  number 
and  nuinner  of  consolidation  of  the  segments  of 
the  body,  and  upon  the  number  and  character  of 
the  appendages.  There  are  three  large  groups : 
(1)  Trilobita,  {2)  Kntomostraca,  and  (3)  Mala- 
costraea  (qq.v. ),  which  may  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute subclasses.  The  principal  characters  of 
these  subclasses  and  their  component  orders,  to- 
gether with  some  notes  of  the  geological  history 
of  the  groups,  are  here  briefly  given. 

T.  Trilobita.  This  is  an  extinct  group  of 
Crustacea  that  lived  during  Paleozoic  time  only. 
Xo  near  relatives  are  known,  though  they  ex- 
hibit some  affinities  with  the  Phyllopoda.  The 
body  consists  of  three  regions — head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen — and  it  is  furtlier  divided  by  a  raised 
median  dorsal  ridge  into  tliree  longitudinal  lobes 
from  which  character  the  grou])  derives  its  name. 
The  thorax  has  a  variable  number  (2  to  10)  of 
segments  that  are  so  articulated  as  to  enable  the 
animal  to  coil  itself  more  or  less  closely  after  the 
manner  of  an  armadillo.  The  trilobites  consti- 
tute a  very  primitive  group  of  Crustacea,  and,  as 
their  remains  are  found  in  the  oldest  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  they  were  among  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  They  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  geologist,  as  the  various  species  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  particular  layers  of  rock  in 
which  they  occur,  and  for  this  reason  they  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  an  article  under  their 
own  name. 

II.  Entomostraca.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
class present  ii  great  variety  of  form  and  habit 
of  life,  but  they  are  alike  in  the  variability  of 
the  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  body.  They  are 
with  few  exceptions  small,  and  all  are  aquatic. 
They  are  divided  into  four  orders.  (1)  In  the 
order  Phi/Uopoda  the  segmentation  is  distinct, the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a  ce- 
phalic shield,  and  the  thoracic  appendages  are 
leaf-like,  this  latter  character  giving  thegroup  its 
name.  In  some  phyllopods.  as  Apus,  and  the 
brine-shrimps  (Branchipus  and  Arteuiia),  the 
body  is  elongated,  well  segmented,  partly  covered 
by  a  single  dorsal  shield  and  divided  into  three 
regions.  In  other  genera,  as  Daphnia  and  Esthe- 
ria,  the  body  is  not  well  segmented  and  is  in- 
closed in  a  bivalve  shell  articulated  by  a  binge 
at  the  dorsal  median  line.     The  phyllopods  are 


doubtfully  represented  in  the  Cambrian  rocks. 
One  genus,  Estheria,  has  enjoyed  a  remarkably 
long  life-period,  since  it  has  existed  from  De- 
vonian to  recent  times.  During  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  periods  the  Phyllopoda 
abounded  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  coastal 
swamps;  in  the  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  era  the 
members  of  this  order  are  less  common.  A  sin- 
gle doubtful  representative  of  the  suborder  Cla- 
docera,  the  genus  Lynceites,  has  been  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks.  (2)  Ostriicothi. —  In 
this  order  the  animals  are  all  small,  mostly 
microscopic,  and  Avith  the  body  inclosed  in  a 
liinged  bivalve  shell  that  can  be  tightl}'  shut  by 
a  specially  developed'  adductor  muscle.  These 
animals  occur  by  myriads  in  the  modern  ocean, 
seas,  and  lakes,  mostly  swinuning  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  they  seem  to  have  lived  in 
equal  abundance  in  the  seas  of  past  time,  for 
their  fossil  shells  are  common  in  all  the  aqueous 
rocks  from  those  of  Cambrian  to  those  of  recent 
time.  Their  greatest  expansion  was  in  the  Ordo- 
vician  and  Silurian,  and  again  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous and  Cretaceous  periods.  Examples  are  Bey- 
richia,  Leperditia,  and  Cypris.  (3)  C'opepoda. — 
Tlicse  are  all  recent  forms,  with  elongated  well- 
segmented  bodies  in  all  except  the  degenerate 
])arasitic  members  of  the  order.  Tlie  limbs  of  the 
free-swinnuing  species  are  biramous:  those  of 
tile  ]iarasitcs  are  greatly  reduced  in  size  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  Examples:  The  water-flea  (Cy- 
clops), the  fish-lice  (Tjcrna'a),  ami  carp-lice  (Ar- 
gulus).  (4)  Cirripedia. — In  this  order,  the  bar- 
nacles, we  see  perhaps  the  most  aberrant  of  all 
crustaceans.  Because  of  the  usual  sessile  habiL 
of  life,  the  body  of  the  animal  has  suffered  so 
great  modification  that  only  the  study  of  the 
developmental  stages  shows  that  the  peculiar 
forms  of  the  adult  barnacles  arc  acquired  after 
passing  through  a  series  of  larval  stages  exactly 
parallel  to  those  of  other  Entomostraca.  The 
body  of  the  adult  is  attached  by  the  head.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  leathery  integiuncnt  that  develops 
articulated  calcareous  plates  and  is  raised  upon 
a  peduncle  as  in  the  goose-barnacle  (Lepas)  :  or 
it  may  be  contained  in  a  calcareous  box  made  of 
a  series  of  stony  plates  firmly  joined  to  each 
other  and  to  the  foreign  object  that  serves  as  a 
support,  as  in  the  acorn-shell  ( Balanus ) .  The 
eailiest  members '  of  the  order,  Turrilepas  and 
Plunuilites,  appeared  in  Cambrian  and  Ordo- 
vician  time,  and  were  ancestors  of  Le])as,  while 
the  oldest  relative  of  Balanus,  namely  Palseo- 
creusia,  occurs  in  the  -lower  Devonian  rocks,  and 
the  genus  Balanus  itself  has  been  found  in  the 
jNIesozoie  and  Tertiary  deposits.  The  Cirripedia 
afTord  the  largest  examples  of  Entomostraca  in 
some  of  the  goose-barnacles  that  attain  a  length 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  they  furnish  also  the 
most  degenerate  forms  in  those  Ehizocephala 
that  live  as  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  crabs.  See 
Barxaci£;  Copepoda;  Ostracod.\;  Phyllopo- 
da; Entomostraca;  and  Plate  of  Bar- 
nacles. 

III.  Malacostrac.\  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.). 
The  most  conunonly  known,  the  largest,  and  the 
nmst  highly  organized  Crustacea  belong  to  this 
division.  The  body  consists  of  a  constant  number 
of  segments  (20  or  21).  distributed  between  the 
head  (.■>).  the  thorax  (S),  and  the  alidomcn  (7). 
Tn  most  of  the  orders  the  head  and  thorax  are 
fused  to  form  a  cephalothorax  of  1.'!  segments, 
and  each  segment  bears  a  pair  of  appendages,  all 
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of  which  aiv  usually  well  differentiated  to  per- 
form special  functions.  The  compound  eves  arc 
stalked  in  all  orders  except  the  fumacea  and 
Arthrostraea.  (  1  )  The  order  I'lii/llocniida  was 
much  more  fidly  represented  in  Paleozoic  times 
than  it  is  now  by  such  genera  as  Coratiocaris. 
Kchinoearis,  Pepliricaris,  etc.,  in  wliieh  the 
eephalothorax  was  covered  by  a  hinged  bivalve 
shell  provided  with  an  adductor  muscle  like  that 
in  the  bivalve  phyllopods  and  the  ostracods. 
The  order  enjoyed  a  long  life-period,  as  it  first 
appeared  in  the  upper  Cambrian,  and  it  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  Paleozoic.  Tlirougli  the  Jlcsozoic 
and  Tertiary  eras  the  order  could  not  have  been 
very  abundant,  as  no  fossil  remains  referable  to 
it  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  those  ages, 
and  the  modern  genera,  three  in  number,  show 
considerable  modifications  from  their  early  an- 
cestors. This  group  presents  synthetic  types 
which  may  have  given  rise  on  the  one  liand  tn 
the  Phyllopoda.  and  on  the  other  to  the  higher 
Crustacea  represented  by  the  Schizopoda  and 
Decapoda.  (See  Puyllocarida.)  (2)  Schizo- 
poda.— The  animals  of  this  order,  the  opossum- 
shrimps  (Mysis),  resemble  in  their  general  form 
the  shrimps  and  prawns  among  the  decapods. 
Tliev  are,  however,  more  loosely  built  and  the 
thoracic  limbs,  of  which  there  are  eight  pairs, 
are  biramous  (whence  the  name),  and  all  alike. 
These  characters  mark  the  group  as  of  primitive 
rank.  Its  relation,  as  one  of  lower  phylogenetic 
rank,  to  the  Decapoda.  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
certain  decapods,  such  as  the  prawns,  pass  in 
their  ontogeny,  that  is,  in  their  development 
from  egg  to  adult,  through  a  'mysis  stage,'  in 
which  sehizopod  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked.  The  fossil  genera  Arehfeoearis.  Cran- 
gopsis,  and  Pygocephalus  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  possibly  also  Palseocaris  and  Gamp- 
sonyx,  the  latter  from  the  Permian,  are  the  earli- 
est ancestors  of  the  Schizopoda.  These  all  pre- 
sent very  primitive  cliaracters  and  are  separated 
from  the  modern  descendants  by  the  intei'val  of 
Mesozoie  and  Tertiary  time,  from  which  we  have 
no  traces  of  the  group. 

(-3)  Decapoda. — The  character  upon  which  the 
order  (shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs)  is  based  is 
the  prominence  of  the  five  posterior  pairs  of 
thoracic  limbs  developed  as  walking  feet :  'the 
three  anterior  pairs  lieing  adapted  as  maxilli- 
pedes  or  accessory  mouth-parts.  The  first  pair 
of  walking  feet  is  usually  provided  with  strong 
clielie  or  nipping  claws.  The  ceplialothorax  is 
covered  by  a  single  firm  carapace,  which  in  many 
crabs  is  so  shaped  as  to  alTord  a  most  eificient 
protective  covering  for  the  entire  animal,  includ- 
ing the  legs.  The  frontal  portion  of  this  cara- 
pace is  produced  into  an  anterior  rostrum  that 
is  often  of  considerable  length,  and  the  lateral 
portions  are  extended  downward  to  cover  llic 
gills,  which  are  Iiorne  on  the  bases  of  the  tlioracic 
limbs.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  suborders: 
the  Jlacrur.i,  with  long-tailed  bodies,  as  the 
shrimp,  prawn  (Pahemon).  and  lobster  (Ho- 
marus)  :  and  the  P.rachyura,  or  crabs,  with  the 
abdomen  reduced  and  closely  applied  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  eephalothorax.  A  number 
of  species  allied  to  the  hermit-crab  (Pagurus), 
often  distinguislied  under  tlie  subordinal  designa- 
tion Anomura.  are  eitlier  !Macrura  or  Tirachyura 
which,  through  adaptation  to  tl\eir  peculiar  hab- 
its of  life,  in  occupying  the  discarded  shells  of 
gastropods,    have    lost    the    regularity    of    their 


thoracic  and  abdominal  segments.  The  com- 
pound eyes  of  all  decapods  arc  raised  on  stalks, 
wliich  in  many  crabs  are  developed  to  extraor- 
dinary lengtlis.  Some  of  the  largest  among  Crus- 
tacea are  found  among  the  decapods.  As  a  rule 
the  quickswinnning  (lecapods  (prawns)  may  be 
recognized  by  the  lateral  compression  of  the 
body,  while  the  bottom  crawlers  have  a  more  or 
less  flattened  form.  The  crabs  are  the  most 
highly  specialized  forms  of  all  Crustacea,  and 
they  exhil)it  many  interesting  and  ])eculiar  adap- 
tations to  habit  of  life.  (See  Cu.vii;  Txm.sxER; 
Prawn:  etc.)  The  early  ancestry  of  the  deca- 
])ods  is  not  well  known  tor  tliose  pciiods  previous 
to  Mesozoie  time.  Some  doulilful  Paleozoic  forms 
that  seem  to  be  transitiimal  between  the  schizo- 
pods  and  decapods  are  Paheopahenuni,  from  the 
])evonian  of  Ohio,  and  Anthrapabemon,  from  the 
coal-measures  of  Illinois,  but  during  this  era 
the  order  was  greatly  sid)ordinated  to  other  crus- 
taceans like  the  trilobites  and  ostracods,  and  to 
the  merostomates,  represented  liy  Eurypterus. 
In  the  Mesozoie  of  Euro])e  the  group  attained  a 
great  development,  and  this  continued  through 
the  early  Tertiary  period.  Fossil  decapod  re- 
mains are  peculiarly  sparse  in  the  American  de- 
posits of  these  periods.  The  Jurassic  litho- 
graphic slates  of  Bavaria  have  aft'orded  large 
niunbers  of  finely  preserved  specimens  of  fossil 
decapods  of  many  genera  and  species.  Some  of 
these,  as  Eryon,  have  modern  representatives,  as 
Willemoesia.  still  living  in  the  abysmal  deptlis 
of  the  ocean.  Other  genera,  among  them  the 
prawn  (Pena-us),  began  in  tlie  .Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous periods  and  have  survived  without 
changes  of  greater  than  specific  rank  throughout 
the  succeeding  ages,  and  are  now  abundant  in 
the  ilediterranean  .Sea  and  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
ilian  oceans.  The  Maerura  declined  toward  the 
end  of  Cretaceous  time  and  gave  way  to  the 
P.rachyura.  which  attained  great  expansion  dur- 
ing the  Eocene  or  early  Tertiary  period.  In  fact, 
the  crabs  were  the  dominant  types  of  inverte- 
brate life  in  many  parts  of  the  Tertiary  seas  of 
Europe,  and  their  fossil  remains  are  now  found  in 
abundance  in  the  rocks  that  are  relics  of  those 
seas.  The  Eocene  deposits  of  the  London  Clay 
of  England,  those  of  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  and 
especially  those  of  Vicenza,  in  northeastern 
Italy,  have  afforded  tlie  finest  specimens,  nearly 
all  of  which  belong  to  modern  families. 

(4)  Hlomatopoda. — This  is  a  small  order  com- 
prising nine  marine  genera,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  mantis-shrimp  (Squilla).  They 
have  the  body  loosely  built,  elongated  and  flat- 
tened, with  an  incomplete  carapace  that  leaves 
the  three  posterior  thoracic  segments  uncovered, 


Explanation  of  Plate  of  Cbi'Stacea,  Fossu.. 
1.  Dromiopsis.  a  roiuKl  rral>  from  tlie  T'lip'T  Crotacpoiis 
of  Deiimnrl<.  *2,  Lepfniitia.  au  o.stracoil ;  Silurian:  island 
of  fJotlanit.  3.  .Eger.  a  prawn  ;  Jiirassic  litliofiTapliic  lime- 
stones ;  Bavaria.  4.  Xaiitliopsis.  a  c.Vflonietopan  crab  : 
Eocene;  Ilavaria.  .5.  Tnrrilepas.  a  primitive  eirripcd.  al- 
lied to  the  p:ooee-bartiaele :  Silurian;  Dndle.v.  Enjrlnnd.  G. 
Sculda  ppiinata.  a  stoniatopod :  Upper  .lura  ot  Bavaria: 
A.  outline  of  tile  fossil ;  B.  dorsal  view  of  head  ;  C.  ventral 
view  of  cntiiv  body.  KhowinK  tlioracic  ami  abdominal  ap- 
lieiida;;pH.  7.  Oratioearis.  a  phylloi-arid  ;  Ordoviciaii:  Lan- 
arl^sbiiv,  Kii^land  ;  sliowinp:  the  bivalve  shell,  some  of  the 
liead  api>eiidap:efi.  and  the  .>*ep:mented  lonj;  abdomen  with 
terminal  siiincs.  8.  Paheocrciisia.  a  barnacle,  allied  to  the 
aeorn-shell.  imbedded  in  a  fossil  eornl  of  Lower  Tlcvonian 
age :  New  York  State.  '.»,  Pephriearis.  n  [di.vHocarid  with 
siiinosi'  carapace:  Chemliiijr:  New  York  State.  10.  Er.von, 
a.  marrnraii ;  lithopraiiliio  limestones  of  Bavaria;  .\.  ven- 
tral aspect :  B,  dorsal  aspect. 
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and  with  a  disproportionately  large  abdomen. 
I'he  live  anti'rior  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  func- 
tion as  niaxillipc'des,  the  second  pair  being  mucli 
tlie  largest  and  juovided  witli  a  spiny  terminal 
segment  that  foUls  back  upon  the  penultimate 
segment,  like  a  knife-blade  into  its  liandle,  to 
form  a  very  efficient  clasping  organ.  A  powerful 
burrowing  organ,  developed  by  tlie  union  of  the 
si.xth  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  with  the 
terminal  plate  or  telson,  enables  the  animal  to 
l)ury  itself  in  the  ,?andy  bottoms  near  sliore. 
Fossil  forms  of  this  group  are  rare.  The  earli- 
est, Neeroscylla.  from  the  coal-measures  of  Eng- 
land, resembles  .Squilla.  Another  allied  genus, 
Sculda,  is  found  in  fine  preservation  in  the  litlio- 
graphic  slates  of  the  Bavarian  Jurassic,  and 
Squilla  is  found  in  the  same  horizon  and  in  suc- 
ceeding horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

(5)  Cu'iiuiceu. — Another  small  order  of  prawn- 
like  Crustacea,  in  which  the  compound  eyes 
ai-e  sessile  and  sometimes  fused  together,  or 
are  entirely  absent.  The  carapace  is  further  re- 
duced tluin  in  the  Stomatopoda,  for  it  leaves  the 
five  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  segments  uncov- 
ered. Only  two  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  function 
as  maxillipedes,  and  six  pairs  are  legs,  of  which 
two  or  tnree  anterior  pairs  are  biramous.  This 
group  is  related  to  the  Schizopoda  and  Isopoda; 
no  fossil  representatives  of  it  are  kno^\^l. 

(6)  Arfhrostraca. — In  this  large  order  the 
fusion  of  the  segments  is  still  further  reduced, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  anterior  being  united  with 
the  head  to  form  a  nidimentary  cephalothorax. 
These  fused  segments  bear  maxillipedes,  while 
tlie  remaining  free  segments  bear  legs  that  end 
in  claws  or  are  built  for  swimming.  The  two 
suborders  are  quite  dift'erent  in  outward  appear- 
ances. The  Aiiipkipoda  have  the  body  laterally 
compressed  and  the  legs  adapted  for  swimming 
and  jumping,  as  in  the  sand-fleas  (Gammarus 
and  Orchestia).  The  Isopoiln  have  the  body 
dorsoventrally  flattened,  the  legs  adapted  for 
crawling,  and  the  abdominal  segments  are  fused 
to  form  a  single  terminal  plate.  The  amphipods 
(see   Amphipoda)    are   wholly   aquatic,   in  both 

marine  and  fresh  water,  and  are  often  also  found 
living  in  the  damp  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
beach  between  low  and  high  tides.  The  isopods, 
while  generally  aquatic,  afl^ord  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  adaptation  to  terrestrial  conditions  in  the 
wood-louse  (Oniscus)  and  pill-bug  (Armadillid- 
ium) ,  whieh  are  commonly  found  under  the  bark 
of  dead  trees  and  in  other  like  situations.  Paleon- 
tologieally  the  amphipods  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  earliest  indisputable  ancestor  is 
Acanthotelson,  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
genus  Gammarus  itself  is  found  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks.  The  isopods  are  better  known  in  a  fossil 
state,  and  the  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  as  a 
rule  of  larger  size  than  the  recent  forms.  Ar- 
tbrapleura  of  the  Carboniferous  attained  a 
length  of  about  twenty  inches.  Prjearcturus, 
also  a  large  form,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  English  Devonian,  is  the  earliest  isopod 
kno^^'n.  Archseoniscus.  Cyelosphseroma,  and  Eo- 
sphicroma  are  other  genera  from  the  Mesozoic 
and  Tertiary  rocks  that  are  closely  allied  to 
modern  forms. 

Geological  Distribution.  The  accompanying 
table  indicates  in  a  rough  way  the  larger  classi- 
fication of  the  Crustacea  and  the  distribution 
and  expansion  of  the  various  subdivisions  in  past 
geologic  times.     It  shows  that  certain  types,  es- 


pecially the  more  primitive,  played  more  impor-  . 
tant  roles  in  the  early  ages  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent, and  tluit  they  have  been  superseded  by  the 
more  specialized  types.  The  letters  at  the  "heads 
of  the  vertical  columns  indicate  the  geological 
systems   as    follows:     C,   Cambrian;    0,   Ordovi- 
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cian;  S.  Silurian;  D,  Devonian:  Cb.  Carbonifer- 
ous; P.  Permian;  T,  Triassic:  .J,  .lurassic;  Cr, 
Cretaceous:  E,  Eocene;  M,  Pliocene:  PI.  Plio- 
cene; R,  Recent.  An  interrogation-point  indi- 
cates the  doubtful  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
group,  and  the  width  of  the  black  line  indicates 
in  a  very  imperfect  way  the  relative  amount  of 
exjiansion  of  the  group.  The  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  suborders  should  be  consulted 
for  further  infonnation. 

BiBLiouRAPiiY.  Tlie  best  general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Crustacea  is  T.  H.  Huxley, 
The  Crayfish:  An  Introduction  to  the  l^tudy 
of  Zoolo(jif,  in  International  Scientific  Series 
(New  York,  1884),  Other  works  of  a  general 
nature  on  the  morphology  and  classification  are: 
.T.  S.  Kingsley,  "The  Classification  of  the  Arthro- 
poda,"  in  American  yatiiralist.  vol.  xxviii. 
(Philadelphia,  1804);  K.  Groben,  ''The  Geneal- 
ogj-  and  Classification  of  the  Crustacea,"  in  An- 
nals and  Maga::inc  of  Natural  TJistory.  ser,  6, 
vol.  xi.  (London.  1803)  ;  T.  R.  R.  Stebbins,  Bis- 
torn  of  the  Crustacea  (New  York,  1803)  ;  R. 
Rathbun,  "Natural  History  of  the  Economic 
Crustaceans,"  in  Bulletin  U.  .9.  Fish  Commis- 
sion (Washington,  1880)  ;  H.  :Milnc-Edwards, 
Jlistoire  naturelle  des  crustaccs  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1834-40)  ;  H.  Gerstaecker,  "Gliederfiissler,"  in 
Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichs, 
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vol.  V.  (Leipzig,  lS00-il4).  For  dosfripliun  of 
the  fossil  forms.  ooiiMiIt  tlie  various  iiiamials  of 
paleontology,  such  as  tliose  by  Zittel,  Zittel-East- 
maii,  liernaril,  Xicholsoii,  and  Ktlieriili,'('.  A  good 
synopsis  of  tlie  class,  dwelling  more  especially 
on  the  fossil  forms,  is  to  he  found  in  Zittel-East- 
man,  Text-Book  of  Puleontoloyy  (New  York  and 
London,  1900),  where  are  given  very  tiseful  bib- 
liographic lists  of  works  on  holli  re<'ent  and  fos- 
sil forms. 

CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH.  It  was  formerly 
believed  by  scientists  lliat  the  interior  of  our 
globe  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  due  to  excessive 
heat,  and  they  accordingly  gave  the  name  'crust 
of  the  earth'  to  the  external  solid  portion  of  the 
earth  with  which  we  are  familiar,  ilodern  in- 
vestigation has  tended  to  show  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  may  not  be  liquid,  as  this  term  is 
ordinarily  iniderstood,  and  the  term  'crust  of  the 
earth,'  suggesting  as  it  does  the  liqixidity  of  the 
earth's  interior,  has  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
favor among  scientists.  The  term  lithosphere, 
meaning  'rock  sphere,'  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute,  but  in  popular  usage  it  has  not  dis- 
placed the  earlier  term.  The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  rocks  occurring  deejiest  below  tlie  surface, 
chiefly  of  the  Archa\in  age.  are  igneous.  Resting 
on  them,  and  forming  the  surface  rocks  for  much 
of  the  globe,  are  sedimentary  rocks,  which  have 
everj'where  the  same  general  geological  succes- 
sion, although  varying  widelj'  in  minor  strati- 
graphy and  structure.  The  basal  igneous  rocks 
also  appear  at  the  surface  over  considerable 
areas,  and  otlier  igneous  rocks  are  associated 
with  the  sediments. 

The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  fractured 
and  folded,  the  folding,  involving  an  actual  plas- 
tic deformation  or  'flowage'  of  the  rock  mass. 
It  is  probable  that  fractures  are  confined  to  the 
outer  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  while  at  a 
considerable  depth,  perhaps  10,000  meters,  the 
pressure  is  so  great  tliai  fractures  cannot  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  rock  is  deformed  by  flowage.  For 
convenience  in  discussing  its  structure.  Van  Hise 
has  accordingly  proposed  a  division  of  the  earth's 
crust  into  ( 1 )  ,a  deep-seated  zone  of  flowage, 
where  rocks  are  deformed  by  flowage,  and  where 
fractures  cannot  exist;  (2)  an  upper  zone  of 
fracture,  where  the  rocks  are  deformed  by  frac- 
ture alone;  and  (3)  an  intermediate  zone  of 
fracture  and  flowage.  By  surface  erosion  rocks 
which  liave  been  deformed  in  the  zone  of  flowage 
may  ultimately  reach  tlic  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  side  bv  side  the 
efl'ects  of  defonnation  in  all  zones.  Consult  Van 
Hise,  "Principles  of  North  American  Pre-Cam- 
brian  Geolo_g;s',"  in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  U.  >S'. 
(leolofiical  Siirve)/.  pt.  i.  (Washington,  180fi). 
See  C'i.E.wAfiE;  Arcti.e.\n  System;  Fault. 

CRUVEILHIER,  kru'va'ya',  .Jean  (ITfll- 
1874).  A  famous  French  anatomist.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Paris,  became  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  at  llontpellier  and 
later  in  Paris.  He  published  an  excellent 
Anatomie  pnthologique  ihi  corps  Iniiiiriiii  (1828- 
42),  and  several  other  works. 

CRUVEL'LI,  Sophie.  Countess  Vigier  (1826 
—  ).  A  German  singer.  Her  real  name  was 
Criiwell.  She  studied  under  Bordugni  in  Paris, 
made  her  debut  in  Venice  in  1847.  and  sang  -with 
increasing  success  in  other  Italian  theatres,  anil 


afterwards  in  London  and  Paris.  Endowed  with 
a  soprano  voice  of  great  strength  and  ])urity,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  luipular  vocalists  of  her  time. 
On  marrying  Count  \igier,  in  IS.'iO,  she  left  the 
stage,  and  thereafter  lived  at  Nice. 

CRUYS,  krois,  or  KRXTYS,  Coknelis  (1G57- 
1727).  A  Dutch  rear  admiral  of  Norwegian  ex- 
traction. He  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  1U98,  and  rose  to  be  a  vice-admiral  and 
vice-president  of  the  Kussian  Admiralty  Board. 
He  served  Peter  faithfully  in  the  wars  with  Swe- 
den and  Turkey,  but  uas  hampered  bj'  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  native  Kussian  olllcers.  and  in  1714, 
after  an  unsuccessful  encounter  with  some  Swed- 
ish vessels,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Sentenced  to  death,  he  was  reprieved  by 
order  of  the  Czar,  and  exiled  to  Kazan,  but  later 
in  the  year  was  recalled  and  restored  to  his  ollice. 
.4s  chief  .assistant  to  Count  Apraxin  (q.v.), 
Cruys  did  much  to  build  up  tlie  Russian  Navy. 
He  promoted  the  building  of  dockyards,  canals, 
anil,  the  drawing  up  of  charts.  At  the  time  of  his 
deatli  in  1727,  he  owned  a  large  estate  at  Kex- 
holm,  and  the  island  of  Birken  in  Finland.  In 
memory  of  his  work,  the  Russian  nu-n-of-war 
still  fly  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  cross  (kruis). 
Consult :  "The  Russian  Fleet  under  Peter  the 
Great,"  English  Nov;/  Records  Society  (London, 
1899)  ;  Browning.  I'cter  the  Great  (London, 
1898). 

CRUZ,  kroos.  Joslo  MarIa  de  la  (1801-75). 
A  Chilean  general.  He  was  born  at  Concepcion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  cadet 
class  when  ten  years  old.  In  1838  he  became 
chief  of  stall"  in  the  Peruvian  campaign;  was 
tw'ice  appointed  Jliiiister  of  War.  and  in  1842 
was  elected  Governor  of  Valparaiso.  In  18,51,  de- 
feated .as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberals  for  the 
Presidency,  lie  organized  a  revolution  which  ter- 
minated in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Loncomilla 
(December  8,  18.51).  and  was  followed  by  his 
retirement  from  public  life. 

CRUZ,  krirnth.  Sax  .Juan  de  la  (1542-91). 
A  Spanish  mystic,  born  at  Fontiveros.  His  real 
name  was  .Juan  de  Yepis  y  Alvarez,  but  upon 
entering  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites  (1563)  he 
assumed  that  of  de  la  Cruz  (of  the  Cross).  Saint 
Theresa  was  then  engaged  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Order  of  Carmcl.  and  de  la  Cruz  became  her 
ardent  disciple.  His  efforts  brought  him  into 
constant  trouble,  and  he  was  practically  in  exile 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  w.as  canonized  in 
1726.  The  many  writings  of  .Juan  de  la  Cruz  in 
prose  and  verse  contain  some  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  others  of  untranslat.able  vagueness. 
His  best  poem  is  \orJte  osriira  del  alma.  His 
works,  published  first  at  Barcelon.a  in  1580.  were 
translated  into  French  by  P.  Maillard  in  1694, 
and  have  frequently  been  reprinted. 

CRUZ  Y  GOYENECHE,  kroos  «  go'yil-na'- 
cha,  Lfl.s  pe  t.a  (1768-1828).  A  Chilean  gen- 
eral. He  was  born  at  Concepcion.  where  he  held 
several  municipal  offices.  His  exploration  of 
the  Andes  in  1806  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  imporfant  mountain  passes,  which  are 
described  in  a  report  published  in  the  Angelis 
Collection  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1835.  Four  years 
after  his  famous  .\ndean  expedition,  he  became  a 
member  of  (he  revnlul  ionary  junta  of  Concepcion, 
Imt  was  captured  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  imprisoned  until  1817.  He  was  afterwards 
for  a  time  acting  President  of  Chile,  and  upon 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Peruvian  campaign  joined 
San  Martin's  army  (1820),  advancing  to  the  rank 
of  grand  marshal".  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  a]>i)ointed  ^Minister  of  -Marine. 

CRYING  BIRD.     See  Courlan  ;  Limpkix. 

CRY'OLITE  (Gk.  k^iSos,  K-ryos,  frost  +  XWos, 
lithos,  stone).  A  sodium  and  aluminum  fluoride 
that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is 
fcund  chiefly  in  west  Greenland,  near  Arksuk, 
where  it  occurs  as  a  large  bed  in  a  granite  vein, 
and  in  El  Paso  C'ounty,  Col.  Cryolite  is  an  im- 
portant ore  of  aluminium  (q.v.),  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  sodium  hydrate  (for 
making  soap)  sodium  cai'bonate,  and  other 
salts.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  making  of  an 
opaque  white  glass,  sometimes  called  hot-cast 
porcelain,  which  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  fusing 
together  100  parts  of  silica,  35  parts  of  cryolite, 
and  15  parts  of  zinc  oxide. 

CRYOPH'ORTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpios, 
l-ri/os,  frost  +  4'^pei.i',  pherein,  to  bear).  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb 
at  both  ends,  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted. A  little  water  is  present  in  one  of 
the  bulbs,  and  when  the  second  bulb,  containing 
only  water-vapor,  is  placed  in  a  freezing-mixture. 


CEYOPHORUS. 

the  vapor  condenses,  thus  ])roducing  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure,  which  causes  more  vapor  to  rise 
from  the  water  in  the  first  bulb.  The  result  of 
this  evaporation  from  the  first  bulb  is  the  ab- 
straction of  much  heat,  and  eventually  the 
remaining  water  freezes. 

CRYPT,  kript  (I.at.  crypt  a.  Gk.  Kpim-T-q, 
kryptc,  cry])t,  vault,  from  Kpinrruv,  kri/pteiii,  to 
hide).  A  term  usually  employed  to  designate  a 
chamber  under  a  church,  wholly  or  partly  sub- 
terranean; but  it  was  anciently  used  to  mean  a 
subterranean  chapel  in  the  catacombs.  As  a 
part  of  a  church,  it  developed  out  of  the  confes- 
sion (q.v. ),  of  which  it  was  the  logical  enlarge- 
ment. Like  the  confession,  its  prime  object  was 
to  provide  a  place  under  the  high  altar  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  relics  of  saints:  a  confession 
became  a  crypt  when  it  was  large  enough  for  an 
altar,  with  room  to  worship  the  relics.  The  cir- 
cular passage  of  the  larger  confessions  thus  be- 
came a  chamber  occupying  at  least  the  space 
from  the  high  altar  in  the  transept  to  the  end  of 
the  apse;  like  the  apse — whose  outline  it  fol- 
lowed— it  usually  had  a  semicircular  ending.  It 
was  reached  from  the  church  by  a  single  or  a 
double  staircase,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  high  altar  in  the  nave  or  side  aisles.  Al- 
though some  cr^-jits  existed  as  early  as  the  sixth 
centui-y.  it  was  not  until  the  Carolingian  period 
(ninth  century)  that  such  chambers  attained  to 
any  size;  but  from  that  time  until  the  thirteenth 
century',  they  formed  a  very  important  part  of 
church  architecture,  especially  of  the  Roman- 
esque style.  They  usually  do  not  occupy  more 
space  than  that  which  lies  beneath  the  transept. 
choir,  and  apse  of  the  upper  churcli.  but  some- 
times they  extend  under  the  entire  body  of  the 
church,   including  nave  and  aisles,   as  in   Saint 


Eutrope  at  Saintes,  the  Catliedral  of  Otranto, 
and  San  KicolO,  Bari.  In  such  cases  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lower 
section  of  a  double  or  two-storied  church,  such  as 
those  of  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi  (q.v.) ,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris,  Le  Puy-en-Velaj-,  and  Schwartz- 
Ithemdorf.  Some  of  the  early  large  crypts  were 
connected  with  the  concentric  ehurclies  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  type,  such  as  Saint  Benigne  at 
IJijon,  Ottmarsheim,  Saint  ilichael's  at  Fulda, 
where  the  crypt  has  the  same  periphery  as  the 
church  (ninth  to  thirteenth  century).  Where, 
as  is  usual,  the  crypt  in  a  basilical  or  cruciform 
church  extends  only  beneath  the  choir  end,  the 
pavement  here  is  often  raised  above  that  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  so  as  to  give  greater  height 
to  the  crypt.  This  adds  picturesqueness  to  the 
interior.  Sometimes  the  change  of  level  is  so 
great  that  the  centre  of  the  crypt  opens  widely 
upon  the  nave  by  one  long  central  stairway,  and 
two  side  staircases  ascend  to  the  choir.  In  such 
cases  the  crypt  is  a])t  to  be  a  very  monumental 
structure.  Such  are  the  crypts  of  San  Zeno,  at  Ve- 
lona;  of  San  Miniato,  at  Florence;  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo ;  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint 
Denis,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg  (the  largest 
in  Germany) .  and  many  others.  The  double  choirs 
— one  at  each  end — that  were  eonnnon  in  Ger- 
man churches  from  the  time  of  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Cologne  (814-73).  and  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Saint  Gall,  usually  had  a  crypt  under  each  choir, 
as  existing  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg.  In  Eng- 
land the  finest  crypt  is  that  of  Canterbury;  next 
to  it,  that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Of  course,  all 
crypts  were  of  necessity  vaulted,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  weight  above.  A  few  are  tunnel-vaulted, 
as  the  example  at  Steinbach- Jlichaelstadt ;  but 
the  immense  majority  are  covered  with  groin- 
vaults,  supported  by  a  forest  of  columns.  In 
Italian  churches,  especially  in  Apulia  and  the 
Poman  Province,  the  usual  division  is  into  seven 
aisles  by  six  rows  of  colinnns.  Farther  north. 
heaA'y  piers  are  often  substituted  for  the  slen- 
derer colimms.  especially  when  the  church  above 
is  vaulted.  These  supports  were  usually  placed 
closer  together  than  those  above.  Crypts  are  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  and  from  their 
great  variety  of  plan  and  arrangement,  but  be- 
cause, on  accoimt  of  their  protected  subterranean 
situation,  they  have  sufl'ered  less  from  vandalism 
and  are  often  the  only  remaining  part  of  a 
media?val  church.  With  the  age  of  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  the  Jlendicant  Orders,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  crypts  were 
no  longer  used,  because  the  cardinal  idea  of  this 
era  was  to  provide  immense  interiors  on  a  single 
level  for  large  congregations,  instead  of  interiors 
divided  by  a  raised  choir  into  two  sections. 

CRYP'TO  -  CAI-'VINISTS.  A  name  given 
to  Mclanchthon  and  those  who  agreed  with  hira 
in  wishing  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  and  especially  in  his  supposed  leaning 
toward  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  shown  in  the  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  altered  Aug.sburg  Confession.  The  former 
said:  "The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  there  distributed  and 
received  by  the  communicants;  therefore  the  op- 
posite doctrine  is  rejected."  In  the  latter,  the 
last  clause  is  omitted.  Luther  did  not  approve 
the  alteration,  but  tolerated  Jlelanchthon's 
change  of  doctrine,     llanv.  however,  called  him 
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a  Crypto-Calvinist.  The  tnitl\  seonis  to  havo 
been  tliat  he  did  not  consider  Uiat  cither  opinion 
was  a  sulhcieut  bar  to  communion  witli  Christ, 
and  therefore  tliought  tliat  both  of  them  ought 
to  be  allowed.  The  conlrovcr!5y  was  becoming 
violent  before  his  death,  but  afterwards  it  bnjke 
out  with  great  virulence,  and  continued  with 
alternate  success  on  each  side  for  lifly  j-ears; 
during  which  time  frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  Calvinistic  opinions  bv  imprison- 
ing their  leading  advocates,  and,  at  last,  in  ICll, 
by  the  execution  of  Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  Missouri 
Lutherans  because  of  their  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  election. 

CRYP'TOGAMS  {from  Gk.  Kpv--6<:,  kri/ptos. 
hidden  +  yuuoc,  gamos,  marriage).  A  general 
term  that  includes  all  plants  below  the  sper- 
niatoplu'tes  (seed-plants)  ;  that  is,  the  pteri- 
dophytes  (ferns  and  their  allies),  bryophytes 
(mosses  and  their  allies),  and  thallophytes  (al- 
ga; and  fungi).  The  name  means  'hidden  sex  re- 
production,' and,  in  contrast  witli  it,  the  sperma- 
tophytes  are  often  called  '|)hanerogams,'  which 
means  'evident  sex  reproduction.'  The  names 
are  not  appropriate,  since  the  sex  reproduction 
of  cryptogams  is  'very  evident,'  and  that  of 
phanerogams  is  very  much  'hidden.'  The  mistake 
arose  from  regarding  stamens  and  pistils  as  sex 
organs.  Tlie  term  cryptogam,  liowever,  remains 
one  of  great  convenience ;  but  the  term  phanero- 
gam is  being  replaced  by  the  much  more  sig- 
nificant term  spermatophyte  (seed-plant).  The 
old  distinction  between  cryptogams  and  phanero- 
gams, that  the  former  reproduce  by  spores  and 
the  latter  by  seeds,  is  a  false  one.  Both  groups 
produce  spores,  but  the  cryptogams  do  not  jiro- 
duce  seeds.  Since  the  ])teridopliytes  are  distinct 
from  the  bryophytes  and  thallophytes  in  develop- 
ing a  vascular  system,  they  are  ^•ery  frequently 
called  'vascular  cryptogams.'  For  full  account, 
see  articles  inider  tlie  difl'erent  group-names. 

CRYPTOG'RAPHY  (Gk.  Kpv-rdc.  Icrijptos, 
secret  -\- ypnipeiv,  finipliein.  to  write).  The  art  of 
writing  messages  and  documents  in  cipher,  in- 
tended to  be  read  only  by  those  possessing  the 
key.  The  irse  of  secret  methods  of  correspondence 
on  important  matters  of  state  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Plutarch  and  Ciellius  tell  of  a  method 
employed  by  Spartan  ephors  in  communicating 
with  their  generals  abroad,  which  has  received  the' 
name  of  scytnle,  from  the  staff  used  in  decipher- 
ing it.  A  narrow  strip  of  parchment  was  first 
wound  spirally  upon  the  stafT,  its  edges  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  message  was  then  written  along  the 
line  of  jointure.  When  it  M'as  unwound,  the 
broken  letters  could  afterwards  be  read  only  by 
rolling  the  parchment  upon  a  duplicate  start'  in 
possession  of  the  general  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  mechanical 
devices  for  reading  secret  dispatches,  such  as 
papers  pierced  with  holes,  to  be  laid  over  the 
document,  revealing  only  such  words  or  letters 
as  compose  the  secret  message. 

Cryptography,  in  its  stricter  sense  of  the  use  of 
a  cipher  alphabet  formed  either  by  changing  the 
value  of  the  difl'erent  letters,  or  by  substituting 
for  them  groups  of  letters,  numbers,  or  arbitraiy 
symbols,  if  not  of  Semitic  origin,  was  at  least 
already,  known  to.  and  used  by.  the  sacred  writers, 
in  its  simplest  form  of  using  the  alphabet  in  its 
inverted  order.  By  the  Jews  this  form  is  known 
Vol.  V.^il. 


by  the  name  of  Atbos.  a  wurd  formed  from  A. 
the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  T,  the 
last  letter;  B,  the  second;  and  S,  the  last  but  one. 
An  instance  of  its  use  occurs  in  .Icremiah  xiv., 
where  the  ])ropliet,  wishing  to  veil  his  meaning 
from  all  l)ut  the  initiated,  writes  Shchai-h  instead 
of  liabel.  using  the  second  and  twclflli  letters 
from  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  instead  of  from  the 
beginning.  .Julius  Ca'sar's  'quarta  elenicnturum 
littera,'  in  which  D  takes  the  place  of  A.  and  K, 
(if  B,  is  only  a  variant  of  this  simplest  form  of 
cipher,  and  Suetonius  states  that  a  like  method 
was  employed  by  Augustus.  In  media'val  and 
modern  times,  many  .scholars  have  turned  their 
attention  to  cryptography,  amcnig  them  .John 
Trithemius,  Abbot  of  Sponheim,  in  his  Politjra- 
pliia  (1500);  Anaslasius  Kircher,  and  his 
pupil,  Kaspar  Sehott,  whose  work,  De  Magia 
t'niversuU  (Wurzburg,  l(i7li),  contains  a  crypto- 
graphic table  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  cipher  telegraph  systems.  It  consists 
simply  of  the  alphabet  repeated  twenty-four 
times  in  liorizontal  rows,  each  successive  row 
dropping  olT  one  or  more  letters  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  adding  it  at  the  end.  Thus,  in  the 
second  row,  B  stands  under  A,  C  under  B.  etc. 
In  the  third  C  represents  A.  in  the  fourth  D  =  A, 
etc.  Thus  correspondents  have  a  choice  of  twenty- 
four  al])habets,  it  being  necessary  only  to  agree 
between  themselves  upon  the  first  or  key  letter. 
For  diplomatic  purposes,  this  form  is  much  too 
simple,  since  an.y  one  could  decipher  dispatches 
made  in  this  way,  by  the  simple  mechanical  task 
of  making  at  most  twent>-four  versions.  Accord- 
ingly, various  methods  of  complicating  the  cipher 
have  been  tried,  one  simple  and  ell'cctive  way  be- 
ing that  which  is  known  in  France  as  the  method 
of  Saint-C'AT.  It  consists  in  using  alternately  two 
or  more  of  these  twenty-four  alphabets,  the  "order 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used  being  determined 
by  a  key-word  previously  agreed  upon.  Thus,  if 
the  key-word  is  Army,  four  alphabets  are  to  be 
used,  namely  those  in  the  rows  beginning  resj)ee- 
tively  with  A,  R,  il,  and  Y.  Various  other  elabo- 
rations have  been  sometimes  employed,  .such  as 
arbitrarily  changing  the  sequence  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  inserting  at  regular  inter\-als 
letters  or  .symbols  that  have  no  meaning, 
"nulls  and  insignificants,"  Bacon  called  them,  or 
using  groups  of  letters  to  represent  separate 
letters.  Of  the  last-named  variety  is  the  famous 
biliteral  cipher  of  Bacon  himself,  consisting  of 
various  combinations  of  A  and  B,  arranged  in 
groups  of  five.  Thus,  aabah,  uhuhii,  babha  =  My. 
Used  in  this  way,  such  a  cipher  would  be  but 
little  more  dilficult  to  detect  than  any  ordinary 
set  of  single  symbols.  But  Bacon  went  a  step 
further;  for  the  a's  and  the  b's  of  his  group.s  he 
siib.stituted  two  fonts  of  type,  difTcring  so 
slightly  as  to  present  little  distinction  to  the  un- 
trained eye.  These,  called  respectively  the  o 
font  and  the  b  font,  can  be  used  for  setting  up 
any  ordinary  page  of  printed  matter,  when  by 
the  proper  admixture  of  the  two  fonts,  each  suc- 
cessive group  of  five  letters  on  the  page  may  be 
made  to  stand  for  a  single  letter  in  B.icon's  bi- 
literal system.  The  fact  that  Bacon  took  a  deep 
interest  in  cryptograms  is  probably  the  origin 
of  Ignatius  Donnelly's  theory  that  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  contain  a  cipher  that  if  inter- 
preted would  i>rove  that  Bacon  wrote  (hem.  And 
recently  a  still  bolder  attempt  has  been  made  by 
a   certain  Mrs.   Gallup    to    apply    the    biliteral 
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cipher  to  the  early  ShaUespeare  folios,  iu  which, 
as  is  generally  known,  more  than  one  variety 
of  type  was  used.  The  general  principle  involved 
in  ttacon's  method,  that  of  representing  the 
whole  alphabet  with  groups  and  combinations  of 
two  symbols  only,  lies  at  the  basis  of  many 
luodorn  methods  of  signaling — the  dot  and  dasli 
of  llie  ilorse  telegraphic  code,  the  right  and 
left  waving  of  flags  in  military  or  naval  signal- 
ing, etc. 

In  spite  of  the  best  that  modern  ingenuity 
can  do  to  complicate  cryptography,  the  art  of 
deciphering  cryptograms  has  well-nigh  kept  pace 
with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  nuich  to  say 
that  a  code  based  upon  any  regular  mathematical 
principle  may  be  solved  by  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience. If  the  language  of  the  document  is 
known  in  advance,  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  normally  occur 
in  that  language  forms  an  important  initial  clue. 
Thus  e  is  the'letter  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
not  only  in  our  own  language,  but  in  French  and 
German  as  well.  In  English  the  next  in  order 
of  frequency  are  t,  a,  o,  n,  i,  r,  s,  h,  d,  I,  c,  u\  u, 
m,  etc.  Single  letters  must  be  eiljier  a,  i,  or  o. 
Words  of  two  letters  most  likely  to  occur  are 
of,  to,  in,  it,  is,  he,  he,  by,  or,  etc.  Double  letters 
are  most  apt  to  be  ee,  oo,  ff.  U,  or  s.5.  If  there  is 
doubt  whether  the  cipher  is  in  Latin,  English, 
French,  or  German,  the  lack  of  double  letters  at 
the  end  of  words  suggests  that  it  is  Latin;  if 
but  few  words  end  with  double  letters,  it  is 
probably  French  :  if  they  are  very  numerous,  it  is 
(ierman.  A  highly  inflected  language,  like  Latin, 
or  even  the  Romance  languages,  with  their  com- 
plicated conjugations,  must  be  easier  to  solve  than 
English  is,  on  account  of  the  regular  recurrence 
ot  the  same  combinations  of  letters  in  the  inflec- 
tional terminations.  Those  who  make  a  science 
of  interpreting  cipher  documents  receive  no  small 
assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  symmetrical  combinations  of 
letters  occur  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  language. 
Thus,  the  combination  which  may  be  represented 
for  convenience  by  the  formula  abab  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  English:  one  may  cite  papa,  dodo: 
in  French,  tete,  bibe.  The  form  abeba  is  found 
in  level;  Fr.,  rever.  In  German,  the  formula 
abba  gives  only  Anna,  Ebbe,  Egge,  Esse,  Otto; 
in  French,  the  formula  abcdabc  gives  only  two 
words,  cherche  and  quelque. 

Besides  the  writers  on  cryptography  already 
mentioned,  readers  interested  in  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  John  Baptist  Porta,  De  Furtivis 
Liierarum  Votis  (1563);  Blaise  de  Vigenfere, 
Traiti  des  chiffrcs  (l.'JST)  ;  Thicknesse,  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Art  of  Deciphering  and  of  Writing  in 
Cipher  (1772)  ;  and  am<]ng  more  modern  writers, 
J.  L.  Kluber,  Krgptographik  (Tiibingen,  1809)  ; 
Romani,  La  crypt ographie  dfvoiUe  (1875)  ;  and 
Fleissner.  Eandhuch  der  Kryptographik  (Vienna, 
1881). 

CBYPTTJ'EI  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
KpvTTbs,  kryptos,  hidden  -f  oipd.,  aura,  tail). 
An  order  of  birds,  the  tinamoxis.  occupying  a 
singular  position  and  placed  by  Stejneger  near 
the  Apteryx  and  certain  e.xtinet  forms.  They 
differ  from  all  other  Carinatoe  (q.v.)  in  the 
character  of  the  palate,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
ostrich.  The  order  contains  only  a  single  family, 
which  includes  perhaps  fifty  species,  all  found 
only  in  South  America.     See  Tinamou. 


CBYSTAL.     See  Cbystallograpiiy. 

CBYSTAL  CLASS  and  CBYSTAL  SYS- 
TEM.    See  Crtstalloghai'Uy. 

CBYS'TALLIN.     See  Gloislun. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS  (Fr.  cristallin, 
Lat.  crystallinus,  Gk.  KpvuTaAlivbi:,  kryslallinos, 
from  Kpucr-aA2of,  krystallos,  crystal,  from  Kpmra- 
veiv,  krystancin,  to  freeze,  from  KpOur,  kryos, 
frost).  A  biconvex,  transparent,  solid  body, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humor. 
Through  it  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object 
must  pass  to  reach  the  retina.  The  crystal- 
line lens  is  more  convex  on  its  posterior  than 
on  the  anterior  surface,  and  its  shape  and  consist- 
ency vary  at  dift'erent  periods  of  life.  In  early 
youth  it  is  nearly  spherical  and  soft;  as  age  ad- 
vances it  becomes  flattened  and  firm.  In  the 
adult  human  being  it  measures  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  transversely,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  anteroposterior  diameter-.  The  lens  is  re- 
tained in  position  by  a  capsule  of  equal  trans- 
parency, composed  of  tissue  exactly  similar  to 
ttie  elastic  layer  of  the  cornea.  The  lens  has  no 
vascular  connection  with  its  capsule,  but  is  nour- 
ished by  means  of  a  very  delicate  layer  of  nu- 
cleated cells  on  its  surface,  which  absorb  nourish- 
ment from  the  capsule. 

An  increase  in  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye 
for  the  purpose  of  near  vision  is  called  'accommo- 
dation.' The  mechanism  of  accommodation  is  a"s 
follows:  The  ciliarj-  nuiscle  contracts,  drawing 
forward  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  and  re- 
laxing the  zonula.  The  lens,  which  had  been 
flattened  by  the  tension  of  the  zonula,  assumes, 
through  its  own  elasticity,  a  more  spherical 
shape.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  alters 
but  little  in  shape,  being  fixed  rather  firmly  in 
place  ;  but  the  anterior  surface  becomes  more  con- 
vex, and  thus  its  refracting  power  is  increased. 
The  eye  can  see  objects  accurately  at  eveiy  dis- 
tance between  the  'far  point'  (the  most  distant 
])oint  of  distinct  vision  for  that  eye)  and  the 
'near  point.'  The  'near  point'  is  situated  at  that 
place  at  which  the  eye  can  begin  to  see  clearly 
the  fine  print  on  a  page  held  close  to  the  eye  and 
then  moved  slowly  from  it.  Between  the  'near 
point'  and  the  eye  vision  is  indistinct,  because  the 
ciliary  muscle  cannot,  by  any  efl'ort.  produce  the 
amount  of  convexity  of  the  lens  requisite  for  so 
short  a  distance.  The  term  'amplitude  of  ac- 
commodation' denotes  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tive effort  it  makes  in  order  to  adapt  itself  from 
its  'far  point'  to  its  'near  point.' 

CBYSTALLINE  ROCKS.  A  term  used  to 
include  the  igneous  rocks  (q.v.)  and  the  meta- 
morphie  rocks  (q.v.),  both  of  which  classes  have 
a  more  crystalline  texture  than  that  of  the  sedi- 
mentarv  rocks. 

CRYSTALLINE  SCHISTS.  See  Metamor- 
PHic  Rocks. 

CEYSTALLOGENY,  kris'tal-loj'e-nl.  See 
Cbtstai,i.ogr.\phy. 

CRYS'TALLOG'BAPHY  (from  Gk.  xpi- 
araU-o^,  krjjstallos,  crystal  -1-  ypaoeiv,  graphein, 
to  write).  The  science  which  treats  of  crystals. 
A  crystal  is  a  portion  of  inorganic  matter  which 
has  a  definite  molecular  structure,  and  an  out- 
ward form  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  called  crys- 
.tal  faces.  These  faces  are  formed  during  the 
growth  of  the  crystal,  and  have  directions  de- 
pendent upon  the   structure  of  the  molecule  of 
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the  substance.  Hence,  onl^'  elimicntary  chemical 
substances  and  dcliiiite  clicmical  cuuipouuds  form 
crystals.  The  niulocular  structure  by  which  crys- 
tal shapes  are  conditioned  is  not  su])j)oscd,  how- 
ever, to  be  that  of  tlie  chemical  miiU'cule,  but  a  . 
molecular  grouping  of  a  larger  order  involving 
a  number  of  such  chemical  molecules.  Crystals 
are  formed  either  where  a  molten  mass  solidities 
by  cooling,  or  when  the  amount  of  a  substiinee 
dissolved  exceeds  in  iiuantity  the  amount  wliicli 
the  solvent  can  retain  in  solution  under  the  con- 
ditions obtaining.  Hence,  when  a  solution  is 
evaporated  until  supersaturated,  crystals  of  the 
dissolved  substance  are  tlirown  down.  Solutions 
show,  however,  considerable  inertness,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  introduce  some  solid  sub- 
stance— best  of  all,  a  crystal  of  the  substance — ■ 
into  the  solution,  in  order  to  start  the  process 
of  crystallization.  Exceptionally,  cr3'stals  form 
directly  from  vapors,  as  in  the  cases  of  iodine 
and  chloride  of  ammonia. 

A  substance  which  never  forms  crystals  is 
said  to  be  amorphous.  A  substance  which  pos- 
wsses  the  regular  molecular  structure  character- 
istic of  crystals  without  the  development  of 
crystal  faces  is  said  to  be  crystalline.  This  con- 
dition often  exists  because  crystals  are  crowded 
by  their  neighbors.  The  clearest  proof  that  the 
regular  structure  is  present,  even  when  the  faces 
are  not  developed,  is  furnished  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance, 
for  in  a  crystalline  substance  these  have  ditlerent 
values  (or  coefficients)  for  the  difTerent  direc- 
tions, and  these  values  are  in  accord  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal  faces  when  tliey  are 
allowed  to  develop.  For  example,  a  sphere  cut 
from  a  crystal  of  quartz  does  not,  when  heated, 
remain  spherical,  as  would  a  piece  of  amorphous 
glass,  but  becomes  distorted  into  a  spheroid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  quartz  is  dilTerent  in  different 
directions,  but  is  distributed  with  a  symmetry 
in  accord  with,  though  somewhat  different  from, 
that  of  the  crystal's  shape. 

Crystal  Faces  and  Angles.  On  every  single, 
or  individual,  crystal  the  dihedral  or  interfacial 
angles  formed  by  the  faces  are  never  reentrant, 
lloreover.  the  faces  of  a  crystal  are  usually  of 
several  kinds  or  classes,  and  those  which  are 
alike,  or  of  the  same  kind,  are  said  to  comprise 
a  crj'stal  'form.'  Faces  belonging  in  the  same 
form,  unless  perfectly  smooth,  have  similar 
natural  markings.  The  angles  between  faces  of 
the  same  kind  are  identical  in  value.  The  in- 
strument used  in  measuring  crystal  angles  is 
called  a  goniometer  (q.v.).  Not  only  are  the 
angles  between  the  similar  faces  of  a  crystal  con- 
stant in  value,  but  in  crysUils  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, no  matter  where  found  or  how  produced, 
they  are  of  constant  value,  provided  only  the 
substance  is  pure  and  the  measurements  are 
made  at  the  same  temperature.  Crystal  angles 
are,  therefore,  individual  and  characteristic  for 
each  substance,  and  substances  may  be  identified 
by  measurement  of  their  angles.  Although  the 
angles  are  characteristic  and  definite  in  size  in 
crystals  of  the  same  substance,  the  size  and  rela- 
tive developments  of  the  faces  themselves  may 
vary  between  the  widest  limits,  since  these 
depend  upon  the  accidents  of  growth  ( the  feeding 
of  crystal  substances  to  the  enlarging  crystal) . 
and  not  upon  the  crystal's  characteristic  struc- 
ture—  the  cause  is  external,  not  internal.  Crystal 


faces  are,  therefore,  described  in  terms  of  tlieir 
direction  only,  not  of  tlieir  absolute  position  in 
si)ace.  The  groujjs  of  faces  or  forms  whicli  occur 
upon  crystals  of  a  single  substance  are  found  to 
luivc  tile  same  liind  of  symmeliy,  thougli  as  be- 
tween crystals  of  dift'erent  sub.'-tances  the  sym- 
metry may  be  quite  diU'erent.  Nearly  all  ciys- 
tals  have  a  centre  of  synunctry  and  one  or  more 
planes  and  axes  of  synunctry. 

Crystal  Classes.  No  less  than  thirty-two 
crystal  classes  are  called  for  by  the  mathematical 
theory  wliicli  is  based  on  the  stiuly  of  the  jjroper- 
ties  of  crystals.  The  edifice  of  crystal  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  best  founded  in  theory  of  any  in 
the  realm  of  physical  science.  Ijclicviiig  the 
origin  of  crystal  structure  and  shape  to  lie  in  the 
grouping  of  the  molecules,  crystallographers  set 
themselves  the  task  of  determining  how  many 
arrangements  of  points  in  space  were  possible  if 
certain  assumptions  were  made  in  accordance 
with  properties  known  to  be  common  to  all  crys- 
tals. It  was  found  that  thirty-two,  and  only 
that  number,  were  possible,  and,  as  regarded 
their  symmetry,  twenty-three  corresponded  ex- 
actly to  the  twenty-tliree  kinds  of  crystal  sym- 
metry then  known.  It  is  the  best  possible  proof 
of  the  general  correctness  of  the  theory  that  in 
the  next  eight  years  representatives  w'cre  dis- 
covered among  crystals  of  six  of  the  nine  remain- 
ing classes  of  crystal  structure,  and  none  were 
found  not  in  correspondence  with  the  classifica- 
tion. The  thirty-tw'o  classes,  known  or  possible, 
of  ciystal  sjTumetry  fall  into  six  larger  groups 
called  'crystal  systems,'  though  some  authors 
prefer  to  subdivide  one  of  the  systems,  making 
the  number  seven.  Crj-stal  faces  being  described 
and  named  in  terms  of  their  directions,  i.e.  the 
relative  intercepts  which  they  make  upon  a 
system  of  coordinate  axes,  crystal  systems  are 
determined  by  the  kinds  of  coordinate  axes 
which  are  suited  to  the  symmetry  and  which 
will  allow  of  the  simplest  calculations.  The 
six  systems  are  known  as  ( 1 )  triclinic,  which  in- 
cludes two  classes;  (2)  monoclinic.  which  in- 
cludes three  classes;  (.3)  orthorhombic,  w'hich 
includes  three  classes;  (4)  tetragonal,  with 
seven  classes;  (5)  hexagonal,  with  two  divisions 
— the  trigonal,  seven  classes;  and  hexagoiuil,  five 
classes;  and  (6)  isometric,  which  has  five  classes. 
Modifications.  If  the  faces  on  a  er\-stal  could 
make  any  angle  with  the  coordinate  axes — any 
relative  intercept  whatsoever — the  description  of 
forms  and  faces  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest'  difficulty.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  found  to  be  a  law  of  crystals  known  as  the 
Inw  of  rational  indices,  which  greatly  limits  the 
number  of  possible  faces.  This  law,  while  em- 
pirical, finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  accepted 
theory  of  regular  molecular  structure.  Chemical 
replacement  processes  bring  about  change  in  the 
composition  in  a  substance  without  giving  oppor- 
tunity of  readjustment  of  crystal  forms.  Thus, 
subslances  are  found  to  occur  in  forms  charac- 
teristic of  other  substances.  These  false  forms 
are  known  as  'pseudomorphs.'  Many  chemical 
comiiounds  have  been  observed  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  ciwstals.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphous,  or  polymorphous.  It 
is  a  law,  however,  that  for  each  chemical  com- 
pound there  is  a  definite  kind  of  crystal  deter- 
mined by  its  substance,  and  when  two  or  more 
varieties  of  crystal  are  found,  it  indicates  that 
two   kinds   of   substances  exist,  which   chemists 
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have  not  distinguished  (isomerism).  Similarity 
in  chemical  composition  of  substances  is  apt  to 
be  attended  with  similarity  of  crystal  form,  a 
relationship  described  as  isomorphism  (q.v.). 
Two  or  more  ciystal  individuals  of  the  same 
kind  when  grown  together  and  partially  parallel 
are  kno\\-n  as  twin  crystals. 


</7^c 


TWIX  CRYSTALS. 

A.  E,  Isometric  system  :  B.  Trigonal  system  ;  C,  Tetrag- 
onal system  ;  D,  F,  Oi*thorliombie  system. 

Divisions  ok  Crystallogbaphy.  Crystal- 
lography is  treated  under  the  separate  divisions 
of  morphological  crystallography,  which  concerns 
itself  with  external  forms  of  crj'stals;  crystal- 
logeny  or  chemical  cr.ystallography,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  genesis  or  growth  of  crystals:  and 
physical  crystallography,  which  is  concerned 
with  tlie  physical  properties  of  crystals.  In- 
eluded  in  this  latter  division  of  the  subject  is 
optical  crystallography,  the  application  of  which 
to  mineralogical  investigation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  science  of  petrology  (q.v.) 
or   petrography. 

Consult:  Dana,  Text-hook  of  ilineralogy,  parts 
i.-iii  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Groth,  Phi/sikalischc 
KrystaUograpliie  (Leipzig,  1805)  :  Hoses  and 
Parsons.  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  CrystaUog- 
raphy.  and  Bloupipe  Analysis  (Xew  York,  1897) . 
See  Mineralogy. 

CRYSTALLOIDS  (Gk.  KpvaTa'/.Meidf/c,  krys- 
taUoeidCs,  like  crystal,  from  Kphara/Jioc,  krystal- 
los,  crystal  +  eiioi;,  eidos,  form).  Crystals  of 
reserve  protcids  in  plants.  They  occur  in  small 
proteid  granules  (see  Aleubone ) ,  in  the  endo- 
sperm (the  food-bearing  tissue  surrounding  the 
embyro),  and  in  the  embyro  of  various  seeds. 
Similar  crystals  are  found  free  in  the  outer  cells 
•of  potato-tubers  and  in  certain  seaweeds.  Crys- 
talloids are  angular  in  form,  but  their  faces  and 
angles,  are  inconstant.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  hut  al)sorb  it  and  swell,  as  ordinary  min- 
eral crystals  do  not.  They  are  insoluble  in  weak 
solutions  but  dissolve  in  strong  solutions  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  proteid  material  composing  crys- 
talloids belongs  to  the  group  of  globulins.  See 
also  CoLioius. 

CBYSTALLOMANCY  (from  Gk.  KpicTn/loc, 
krystallos,  crystal  +  fiav-ela,  viantcia,  divina- 
tion). At  one  time  a  popular  practice  of  divi- 
nation accomplished  by  means  of  transparent 
bodies.  A  transparent  jewel  was  employed,  but 
a  beryl  was  deemed  most  effective.  The  operator 
first  muttered  over  it  certain  formulas  of  prayer 
and  then  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a  vouth  or 


virgin — none  others  were  pure  enough  to  discern 
its  revelations — who  read  in  it  the  information 
required.  Tlie  desired  facts  were  conveyed  by 
means  of  written  characters  on  the  crystal,  but 
sometimes  the  spirits  involved  were  supposed  to 
appear  in  the  crystal  to  answer  the  questions 
asked.  This  method  of  divination  is  still  prac- 
ticed by  magicians.  For  a  graphic  description 
of  its  employment,  consult  Sborthouse,  John 
Jnglesant    (London,   1881). 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (so  called  bccau.se 
made  of  glass).  An  edifice  erected  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  for  the  World's  Fair  held  in  18.51. 
Designed  by  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  it  was  built  of 
glass  and  iron,  with  floors  of  wood.  Its  length 
was  1(508  feet  and  its  area.  21  acres.  It  cost 
£1,450,000.  Every  department  of  art  and  science 
A\-as  represented,  and  the  visitors  numbered  over 
6,000,000.  Its  materials  were  removed  in  1854, 
and  the  structure  rebuilt  at  Sydenham,  eight 
miles  from  London.  There  the  jiark  and  grounds 
cover  nearly  200  acres,  and  a  permanent  fair  is 
held.  In  1853  a  similar  but  smaller  'crystal  pal- 
ace' was  erected  between  Fortieth  and  Forty- 
second  streets  on  Sixth  Avenue,  Xew  York.  It 
was  used  for  exhibitions  and  grand  concerts,  but 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858.  The  locality  is 
now  Bryant  Park. 

CSABA,  cholw,  or  BEKES  -  CSABA,  ba'- 
kush-chO'l.io,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  County  of 
Bekes,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  about  five 
miles  from  the  White  Kijros,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  canal,  and  122  miles  east-southeast 
of  Budapest  ( Map :  Hungary,  G  3 ) .  Its  indus- 
tries are  principally  agricultural,  and  cattle- 
raising,  wine  production,  and  wheat  and  hemp 
growing.  The  women  are  noted  for  their  skill 
in  making  linen  and  hemp  fabrics.  Csaba  has 
Ihe  largest  Protestant  community  of  any  town 
in  Hungary,  excepting  Budapest.  Population, 
in  1890,  32,244,  of  whom  less  than  a  fourth 
were  Hungarians,  and  the  rest  Slavs;  in  1900, 
37,547. 

CSANYI,  chli'nys,  Laszl6  (Ladislas)  (1790- 
1849).  An  Hungarian  statesman.  He  was  liorn 
at  Csany  (County  of  Zala),  and  served  in  the 
campaigns  of  1809-15.  He  early  manifested  an 
interest  in  local  politics,  and  became  intimate 
with  Francis  Deak.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  various  divisions 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  subsequently 
received  from  Kossuth  a  portfolio  in  the  Jlinistry. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at 
Vilflgos  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  flight;  but  as  he  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  most  active  organizers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, so  he  now  became  a  martyr  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  after  a  voluntary  surrender  to  the 
Russians  at  Sarkad,  he  was  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Austrians,  and  executed  on  October  10, 
1840. 

CSARDAS,  chiir'dilsh  (Hung.,  from  csiirda, 
tavern ) .  The  national  dance  of  Hungary.  It 
consists  of  two  movements,  the  first  a  slow 
lassu  in  lied  form  and  in  four-fourth  or  two- 
fourth  time.  It  is  mostly  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  second  movement,  friss  or  frischka,  is  an 
exceedingly  lively  dance  also  in  four-fourth 
or  two-fourth  time.  It  is  in  the  major  mode 
and  consists  of  eight  and  sixteen  bar  phrases, 
which  are  repeated.  Toward  the  end  the  time 
is  greatlv  accelerated  and  the   rhvthni  becomes 
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more  and  more  complex,  so  that  the  whole  piece 
has  a  wikl,  tiiimiltuous,  and  ahrupl  character. 
In  both  parts  of  the  csiirdfis  the  accent  comes  on 
the  weak  heat.  The  alternalion  from  the  lassn 
to  the  frisf!  is  made  according  to  tlie  will  of  the 
dancer,  who  motions  to  tiie  players  whenever  he 
wants  the  change  made.  The  figures  of  the  csar- 
das  varj'  greatly  in  difl'ercnt  districts.  The 
usual  form  opens  with  a  stately  promenade, 
which  changes  into  a  rapid  whirling  motion : 
the  dancers  then  separate  and  carry  on  a  sort  of 
pantomime,  the  girl  sometimes  approaching,  then 
retreating  from  her  p.artner,  who  follows  and 
finally  seizes  her.  Again  they  whirl  wildly 
around,  then  separate  and  go  through  much  the 
same  performance.  The  dance  may  be  performed 
by  any  number  of  couples,  but  as  no  two  couples 
are  ever  dancing  identically  the  same  figures  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  gives  a  varied  and  com- 
plex appearance.     See  ilAGTAR  Music. 

CSENGERY,  cheu'ge-ri,  Anton  (1822-80). 
An  Hungarian  statesman  and  publicist.  He  was 
born  at  Grosswardein  and  early  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.  After  editing  the  Pesti  Hirlap 
for  three  years  he  was  in  1848  appointed  minis- 
terial councilor,  and  followed  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry to  Debreczin.  In  1849  he  returned  to  Buda- 
pest and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1857  he  founded  the  review  entitled  Budapesti 
Szemle,  which  he  conducted  for  twelve  years.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  agricultural  and  trade 
societies,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  and 
afterwards  the  director  of  the  Hungarian  Insti- 
tute of  Land  Credits.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  Diet,  where  he  became,  as  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Deiik,  a  powerful  leader  of  the 
Deak  part.y.  In  addition  to  his  excellent  trans- 
lation of  jlacaulay's  History  of  England  (latest 
ed.  1S74),  he  was  the  author  of  several  impor- 
tant and  brilliantly  written  works  in  Hungarian, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  Historical 
Studies  and  Character  Sketches  (2  vols.,  1870)  ; 
History  and  Historians  (1874);  ilemorial  Ad- 
dress on  Francis  Deal;  (1877).  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  Budapest  in  1884. 

CSIKY,  che'ke,  Gergely  (1842-91).  An 
Hungarian  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Pankot.i 
(Arad),  and  after  studying  Catholic  theology  at 
Budapest  and  Vienna  became  professor  at  the 
Priests'  Seminary  in  Temesvar.  Aft^r  an  activ- 
ity here  of  several  years,  he  became  a  convert  to 
Protestantism  in  1878.  Csiky  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  Hungarian  dramatists; 
he  was  equally  eflective  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
He  also  wrote  several  successfiil  novels  and 
translated  into  Hungarian  the  works  of  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Plautus,  as  well  as  standai'd 
works  of  French  and  English  dramatists.  Among 
his  numerous  plays,  most  of  which  have  been 
highly  successful,  may  be  mentioned:  The  com- 
edies Joshit  (The  Oracle),  Mukdni/i,  and 
Kaviar:  the  tragedies  Janus,  Sparlacas,  Sora, 
and  Theodora :  and  the  popular  drama  The  Pro- 
letariois. 

CSOKONAI,  cho'ko-no-e,  Yntz  Mihalt 
(1773-1805).  An  Hungarian  poet,  bom  at  De- 
breczin. He  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  college  at  Debreczin  in  1794.  but  rosigned  the 
post  in  1795,  in  order  to  study  law.  anjl,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  cnniicctiou  with  the  gxinna- 
sium  of  Csurgo,  he  lived  thenceforth  in  private, 
devoting     himself     wholly     to     literature.       His 


acquirements,  particularly  in  linguistics,  were 
notaWe.  In  poetry  he  was  to  some  extent  inllu- 
eneed  by  Foldi,  but  remained  essentially  inde- 
jicndent.  He  was  i)reeinincntly  a  lyrist,  in  both 
the  narrower  domain  of  the  folk-sung  and  the 
larger  realm  of  artistic  poetry.  His  diction  is 
simple  and  often  naive.  Some  pronounced  de- 
fects of  taste  have  met  with  the  censure  of  the 
critics,  but  a  distinguished  place  among  modern 
Hungarian  ])oets  has  been  conceded  to  him.  A 
cillectivo  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
Toldy  in  1S4G.  Two  specimen  poems  rendered 
into  German  may  be  found  in  Schwicker, 
Geschiclite  der  unqarischen  Litteratxir  (Leipzig, 
1SS9). 

CSOMA  DE  KOBbS,  cho'mo  de  ke'resh,  Si.N- 
DOR  (1784-1842).  .\ii  Hungarian  traveler  and 
Tibetan  scholar.  Ho  was  liorn  Ajiril  4,  1784,  at 
Koros,  in  Transylvania,  and  was  educated  first 
at  the  college  of  Nagj'-Enyed,  and  subsequently 
at  Giittingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  langimges.  It  was  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  discover  the  original  home  of 
his  race,  the  Magyars,  in  Asia.  In  1820  he  set 
out  on  his  pilgrimage  for  that  purpose.  He  went 
first  to  Telieran,  then  to  Little  Bokhara,  and 
finall.y  settled  for  four  years  (1827-30)  at  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Kanam  on  the  confines  of 
Tibet  and  India,  where  he  studied  Tibetan.  He 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  tlie  Tibetan 
language  had  little  bearing  on  the  Magj'ar  prob- 
lem, but  it  led  him  to  Calcutta  to  studj'  Sans- 
krit, as  the  literature  of  Tibet  is  largely  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanskrit.  At  Calcutta,  where  he 
became  the  object  of  general  attention  on  the 
part  of  British  scholars,  he  devoted  himself  to 
cataloguing  the  Tibetan  books,  upward  of  1000 
volumes,  in  the  library-  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.  He  prepared,  likewise,  a  Tibetan  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  (1834),  which  is  still  a 
standard  work,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
on  Tibetan  literature  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
Once  more  he  set  out  on  his  old-time  search  to 
fmd  the  early  home  of  the  Magj'ars,  and  bent  his 
way  toward  the  western  confines  of  (Tiina.  but 
w'hile  on  this  journey  he  died  at  Darjiling,  north- 
eastern India,  April   11,   1842. 

CSONGRAD,  ehon'griid.  A  market-town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  con- 
fiuence  of  the  Theiss  and  the  KiiriJs,  70  miles 
southeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary%  G  3). 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Population,  in  1890,  20,802;  in  1900, 
22,619. 

CTENACODON,  te-n:'ik'6-don.  One  of  the 
rare  primitive  fossil  mammals  found  in  the 
Upper  -lurassic  rocks  of  Wyoming.  It  is  known 
only  by  its  lower  jaw,  which  has  a  length  of 
about  one-half  inch  and  indicates  an  animal  of  the 
size  of  a  mouse.  The  teeth  are  of  tlie  nuiltitubcr- 
culate  type,  and  consist  of  a  prominent  chisel- 
shaped  incisor,  four  longitudinally  compressed 
premolars,  which  are  distinctly  cutting  teeth 
with  serrated  edges  and  gi'ooved  sides,  and  of 
which  the  fourth  is  much  the  largest,  and  two 
small  molars  with  tubercles  surroiniding  the  cen- 
tral cavities  on  their  crowns.  This  typo  of  den- 
tition indicates  relationship  to  the  Jlonotremata 
(Ornitliorhynchus  and  Echidna),  which,  to- 
gctlier  witli  tlie  fossil  Ctenacodon  and  its  allies. 
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Plagiaulax  and  Polyniastodon  from  the  Eocene, 
aiul  other  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  genera,  are  in- 
cluded as  a  subchiss.  Prototheria;  a  group 
sliowing  atfinities  to  the  marsupials  among  the 
nu'tatherian  mammals.  Consult:  Cope,  "The 
Tertiary  ilarsupialia,"  in  American  Naturalist 
(Pliiladeli)hia,  1884)  ;  Marsh,  "American  Juras- 
sic Mammals,"  in  American  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  xxxiii.,  ser.  31  (New  Haven,  1887)  ;  Osborn, 
"On  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  the  Meso- 
zoic Mammalia,"  in  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  ser.  2,  vol.  ix. 
(1888);  id.,  "Supplementary  Note  on  the 
Above,"  in  Proceedings  uf  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Science  (Philadelphia,  1888). 

CTENOID  (te'noid)  FISHES  (Gk.  ktcvo- 
€iSi>s,  kienoeidcs,  comb-like,  from  kte/s,  Icieis, 
comb  +  elSos,  eidos,  form).  One  of  the  four 
orders  into  which  Agassiz  classified  fishes,  the 
others  being  cycloid,  placoid,  and  ganoid.  The 
name  refers  to  the  scales,  which  bear  teeth  or 
sharp  projections  on  the  posterior  or  free  mar- 
gin. These  teeth  may  be  in  one  or  more  rows. 
This  classification  has  been  abandoned,  since  evi- 
dently unrelated  forms  may  show  this  character. 
Such  ctenoid  scales  characterize  the  more  recent 
fishes,  as  perch  and  flounders. 

CTENOPHORA,  te-nof'6-ra  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  ktcIs,  kieis,  comb  -^-  <f>4peip,  phe- 
rein,  to  bear,  carry).  A  class  of  crelenterates, 
composed  of  jellyfish,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  nettle-cells  and  the  near  approach  to 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  ctenophores  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  eight  external  rows 
of  minute  plates,  made  from  fused  cilia,  begin- 
ning near  the  aboral  pole  and  running  doAMi  to- 
ward the  mouth,  which  have  given  the  name 
'comb-jellies'  to  this  group.  The  body  is  almost 
transparent,  and  is  oval,  more  or  less  elongated, 
rarely  band-shaped,  as  in  the  girdle-of-Venus 
(q.v. ).  The  gastrovaseular  system  of  canals  is 
rather  complicated  and  difl'ers  from  that  of  other 
coelenterates  by  opening  at  the  aboral  pole,  with 
two  small  outlets;  between  these  is  a  remark- 
able and  complicated  sense-organ,  which  serves 
as  an  eye  and  a  positional  organ.  The  body  is 
often  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  as  a 
flap  or  fold,  by  the  movements  of  which  the  ani- 
mals swim.  The  eight  rows  of  so-called  swim- 
ming plates  are  probably  quite  as  much  respira- 
tory as  locomotive.  On  each  side  of  the  body  is 
a  long  tentacle,  with  branches  on  one  side,  capa- 
ble of  being  greatly  extended  or  completely  re- 
tracted into  a  protecting  sheath.  In  a  few  forms 
these  tentacles  are  wanting.  More  than  100 
species  of  ctenophoies  are  known,  all  marine. 
The  largest  ones  are  only  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  but  the  girdle-of-Venus  is  sometimes  five 
feet  broad.  They  are  usually  colorless,  but  are 
sometimes  yellowish  or  brow^lish,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  swimming  plates  sometimes  makes 
them  strikingly  iridescent.  Many  species  are 
notably  phosphorescent.  Consult:  L.  Agassiz, 
Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
TJnited  States,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  2  (Boston,  1860)  ; 
A.  Agassiz,  papers  in  Memoirs  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1875 
et  seq. ) .     See  Ccelenterata. 

CTESIAS,  te'si-as  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kriyo-fas. 
Ktesias).  A  Greek  physician  and  historian  of 
the  fifth  century  n.c.  He  was  a  native  of  Cnidus. 
In  B.C.  415  he  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  and 


on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  medicine  wat 
kept  at  the  Persian  Court  some  seventeen  j'ears. 
In  398  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  wrote 
a  comprehensive  work  on  Persia  ( Ylepa-iKii.  Per- 
sika)  in  twenty-three  books,  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained  by  his  residence  and  re- 
searches at  the  Persian  capital.  Of  this  only 
fragments  remain,  and  an  abridgment  in  Pho- 
tius ;  the  latter  has  likewise  preserved  an 
abridgment  of  another  work  by  Ctesias  on 
India ;  we  also  hear  of  a  geographical  treatise. 
The  fragments  are  edited  by  C.  Miillcr  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Dindorf,  Herodotus  (Paris,  1844). 
Consult:  Blum,  Herodotus  und  Ctesias  (Heidel- 
berg, 1836)  ;  Wachsmuth,  Einleitung  in  das 
Stiidium  der  alien  Oeschichte  (Leipzig,  1895). 

CTESIBITJS,  tft-sib'i-us  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ktj). 
(t/^ios,  Ktcsibios) .  A  CJreek  who  was  famous  for 
his  inventions  in  mechanics.  He  lived  about  B.C. 
250.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria.  We  owe  to 
him  and  his  pupil.  Hero  of  Alexandria,  the  force- 
pump,  the  water  organ,  and  also  the  discovery  of 
the  elastic  force  of  air,  and  its  application  as  a 
motive  power.  His  work  on  hydraulic  machines 
is  lost. 

CTESIPHON,  tes'I-fon  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KTTiaiipwv,  Ktesipho^') ,  now  Tak-i-1veska.  A  city 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  common 
winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  finally 
the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kingdom.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  637,  and  was  later 
abandoned,  its  ruins  being  used  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  the  neighboring  Bagdad.  Its  site  is  to- 
day marked  by  scanty  remains,  including,  how- 
ever, the  facade  and  arched  hall  of  the  Parthian 
palace.  On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  ruins  of 
Sele^icia,  and  the  two  cities  are  together  called 
by  the  Arabs  El-Modein. 

CTESIPHON.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  He  proposed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  golden  cro\\n  to  Demosthenes  for  his 
sacrifices  in  his  country's  cause;  for  this  he 
was  prosecuted  by  ^ICschines,  but  was  defended 
successfully  bv  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  On 
the  Croirn    (n!o.  330). 

CTJAtTTLA  DE  MORELOS.  kwa-oot'la  da 
mo-rji'los,  or  CUAUTLA  MORELOS.  A  city  in 
tne  state  of  Jlorelos,  Jlexico,  situated  on  the 
river  Cuautla  ( Map :  Jlexico.  K  8 ) .  It.  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  sugar-growing  district,  and 
has  .several  sugar-mills.  Cuautla  de  Morelog 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  is  famous  for  its  heroic  resistance 
under  Jo.se  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon  in  1812 
against  the  attacks  of  a  superior  army  of  Royal- 
ists.    Population,  about  14,000. 

CITBA,  ku'ba,  8p.  pron.  koo'Ba  (West  Indian 
Cuhanacan) .  An  island  republic  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  situ- 
ated mainly  between  latitudes  20°  and  ?3''  N., 
and  longitudes  74°  and  85°  W.,  and  lying  south  of 
the  Florida  peninsula,  fnpiii  wliich  it  is  separated 
by  Florida  Straits,  about  125  miles  wide,  and  east 
of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
lated  by  the  Yucatan  Channel,  of  nearly  an  equal 
width  (Map:  West  Indies,  G  3.  and  special  map). 
The  island  of  Cuba  lies  nearly  east  and  west;  it 
is  long  and  narrow,  having  its  greatest  breadth  of 
about  100  miles  at  the  southeast,  and  a  width  of 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  its  narrowest  part,  near 
Havana.     The  "total  length  of  Cuba  is  about  780 
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miles,  and  it  has  an  area  of  35,994  square  miles, 
iiichuiing  its  small  islands  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

ToroGRAPUY.  Tlio  coast  of  Cuha  is  exceed- 
ingly broken,  being  indented  b_v  numerous  gulfs 
or  bays.  The  chief  of  these  on  the  south  coast, 
commencing  at  the  west,  are  the  following:  Cor- 
rientes,  Cortez.  JIataniana,  C'azones,  and  Ciuaca- 
nabo.  There  are  many  line  harbors,  «ith  nar- 
row, tortuous  entrances  opening  within  into 
broad  expanses — as  at  Havana.  The  north  coast 
is  in  great  ])art  bordered  by  coral  islands  or 
reefs,  which  stretch  from  Nuevitas  to  Car- 
denas, and  render  approach  to  this  part  of  the 
coast  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the 
south  is  the  large  Isle  of  Pines  (Isla  de  Pinos), 
with  man.v  small  islets  associated  with  it,  and, 
further  eastward,  a  group  of  many  islets,  known 
as  the  .Jardines  de  la  Eeina. 

Tlie  A\estern  pari  of  Cuba  is  traversed  by  a 
mountain  range.  Sierra  de  los  Organos,  2500  feet 
high.  The  celebrated  tobacco  region,  Vuelta 
Abajo.  is  on  its  south  slope.  Tlie  middle  part  of 
the  island  has  an  undulating  surface,  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  hills,  such  as  the  group  near 
Trinidad,  on  the  south  coast.  The  land  rises 
eastward,  and  the  eastern  province,  Santiago, 
consists  in  the  main  of  an  elevated  plateau,  1000 
to  2000  feet  high,  deeply  scored  by  streams.  Along 
the  south  coast  of  this  province,  stretching  from 
Cape  Cruz  eastward,  is  the  Sierra  llaestra,  much 
the  highest  land  of  the  island,  its  highest  peak, 
Turquino,  being  8320  feet  in  height.  JIuch  of 
the  coast  west  of  Cape;  Cruz  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  great  Zapota  swamp  borders  this  coast.  The 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  short,  and  in  general 
unfitted  for  navigation :  the  river  Cauto,  in  the 
southeastern  part,  is  about  150  miles  in  length, 
and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  to 
Cauto   I'hnlia iv'adero. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Cuba  on  the  coast  is 
extremely  equable,  but  less  so  inland.  The  aver- 
age temperatures  for  .January  vary  from  72°  F. 
at  the  north,  to  75°  F.  at  the  south,  and  the  July 
temperatures  average  about  82°  F. ;  the  coast 
temperatures  seldom  exceed  90°  F.  in  summer, 
nor  go  below  Go"  F.  in  winter.  In  the  mountain 
regions,  however,  the  tem])crature  goes  lower 
than  50°.  The  rainfall  is  excessive  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  reaching  over  100  inches  in  some 
places ;  at  Havana  it  is  over  50  inches ;  the  south- 
ern coast  region  has,  howe\'er.  much  less  rainfall. 
The  chief  rajny  season  is  in  summer,  but  rain 
falls  throughout  the  year.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  Trades,  from  the  northeast.  Cuba  lies 
within  the  jiath  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes, 
which  are  liable  to  occur  during  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  The  unhealthful  conditions 
formerly  prevalent  were  largely  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  sanitary  precautions.  Yellow  fever,  the 
local  scourge,  was  an  amiual  e])idcniic.  Since 
1901,  however,  the  energetic  administration  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the  sanitary  measures 
recommended  by  a  eonnnission  of  American  sci- 
entists has  resulted  in  vellow  fever  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  isolated  cases.  See  Havana;  Yel- 
low Fever. 

Floha.  The  vegetation  of  Cuba  is  tropical  in 
its  species  and  luxuriance,  although,  strangely 
enough,  trees  usually  found  only  in  colder  cli- 
mates are  also  found  even  in  the  Cuban  lowlands. 
Thus,  the  pine  grows  side  by  side  with  the  ma- 
hogany tree.  Palms  are  plentiful.  The  majuga. 
with   its   fibrous   bark   and   beautiful   hard- wood 


trunk,  and  the  granadillo,  the  baria,  Cuban  eb- 
ony, lignum  vita>,  Cnl)an  cedar.  Cuban  mahogany. 
the  acana,  jiqui,  cottonwood,  logwood,  rosewood. 
and  tli.e  odd  jagiiey,  are  all  indigenous.  Amonj; 
the  economic  fruit  and  vegetable  products  may 
be  mentioned  the  banana,  eocoanut,  pineapple, 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  fig,  date,  tamarind,  mango, 
guava,  zabote,  pomegranate,  anona,  melon,  bean, 
cassava,  and  sweet  potato. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  of  Cuba  includes  rabbits, 
the  liutia  (q.v.),  and  bats;  the  domestic  hog,  dog, 
and  cat  (which  have  run  wild  an<l  becymc  very 
numerous)  ;  over  200  species  of  birds,  including 
scavenger  buzzards  and  vultures,  grouse,  quail, 
snipe,  and  wild  turkeys;  alligators,  chameleons, 
iguanas,  small  lizards,  and  tree-toads.  Few  species 
of  snakes  are  found,  although  some,  like  the  majfl, 
grow  to  large  size  (16  to  18  feet).  The  land- 
crabs,  which  move  over  the  coimtry  in  countless 
numbers,  and  grow  in  size  up  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  are  very  annoying,  as  are  also  the 
flying  cockroaches.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
tarantulas  are  plentiful.  Insects  are  nuiiu'rous 
in  species  and  limitless  in  numbers;  among  these 
are  ants,  beautiful  fireflies,  and  what  has  been 
described  as  the  'worst  pest  on  the  island,'  the 
nigua  or  jigger.  Nearly  050  species  of  fish  have 
been  found  in  Cuban  waters,  among  which  are 
large  sharks,  the  giant  aguja  (weighing  some- 
times 500  jiounds),  the  snoring  ronco.  gallego, 
garfish,  and  the  parego  or  red  snapper.  The  por- 
poise and  manatee  are  also  found  in  numbers  in 
the  coast  waters. 

Geology.  Cuba  was  largely  formed  in  late 
Tertiary  times.  The  rocks  composing  it  are 
nuiinly  recent  stratified  deposits.  There  are  ir- 
regular areas  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  eruptive 
rocks  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  surrounded 
by  Tertiary  beds  extending  over  most  of  the 
island  to  the  coast.  The  Sierra  de  los  Organos 
is  composed  mainly  of  Triassic  sandstones,  and 
the  Sierra  Maestra  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds. 

iliNERAL  RESOURCEn.  The  mineral  deposits  of 
Cuba  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  are  exploited  almost 
exclusively  by  American  companies.  The  chief 
mineral,  iron,  was  first  worked  on  a  large  scale  in 
1S8-I,  and  the  outi>ut  has  since  then  grown  at  a 
steadv  rate,  increasing  from  23,977  tons  in  1SS4 
to  452,559  tons  in  1897,  The  total  production  of 
iron  ore  for  that  period  amounted  to  3,443,444 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took  3,401.077 
tons.  The  ore  is  of  a  good  quality  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  manufacturing  of  Ressemer  steel. 
In  the  last  war  with  Spain,  the  mining  industry, 
like  all  economic  activities  of  the  island,  sulVered 
greatly,  in  some  of  the  mines  work  being  com- 
pletely .suspended.  Another  mineral  iiroduct  of 
importance  is  manganese,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  exported 
to  the  United  States.  Copper  was  mined' in  Cuba 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Sierra 
del  Cobre,  Santiago  de  Cuha;  and  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  copper  in  the  United  States  the 
latter  imported  most  of  the  copper  for  its 
domestic  use  from  Cuba.  With  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
surface  deposits,  and  the  discovery  of  copper  in 
the  United  States,  copper-mining  ceased  on  the 
island.  Cold,  silver,  and  lead  are  found  in  small 
deposits.  In  general,  the  mining  industries  of 
the  island  are  little  developed. 
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Agricuxture.  Owing  to  its  climate  and  soil, 
Cuba  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
but  long  years  of  jjolitieal  oppression  and  un- 
favorable labor  conditions,  combined  son;ewliat 
with  the  indisposition  for  work  inherent  in  the 
natives,  have  retarded  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  island.  Prior  to  the  late  war  the 
number  of  farms  was  estimated  at  over  90,000, 
valued  at  nearly  $200,000,000.  But  the  war, 
with  the  reconcentrado  policy,  caused  a  great 
destruction  of  farms  and  live  stock.  Thus  the 
census  of  1899  gives  the  number  of  farms  at 
60,711,  with  a  total  area  of  8,542,000  acres,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  was 
under  cultivation.  The  land  is  cut  up  into  ex- 
,  ceetlingly  small  tracts.  The  lioldlngs  of  less  than 
eight  acres  ( li  cabelleria)  constitute  about  G3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  numlier ;  those  of  between 
eight  and  sixteen  acres  comprise  about  19  per 
cent, ;  while  those  above  tliirty-two  acres  consti- 
tute only  7  per  cent.  Out  of  the  .50,000  farms 
of  less  than  sixteen  acres,  about  24,000  are  occu- 
pied by  white  renters,  10,300  by  colored  renters; 
9600  are  occupied  by  \\hite  owners,  2800  by  col- 
ored. The  participation  of  colored  inhabitants 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  confined  largely  to 
the  smaller  farms. 

Sugar. — Sugar  was  one  of  the  earliest  products 
of  the  island.  Cane  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1523,  but  its  cultivation  for  three 
centuries  was  insignificant.  The  annual  output 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
averaged  about  28,000  tons,  which  was  increased 
by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  centurv 
to  about  250,000.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  also  the  tendency  was  up- 
ward, although  the  industry  was  greatly  handi- 
capped by  frequent  internal  disturbances  and  by 
the  low  price  of  -sugar,  brought  about  largely  by 
the  competition  of  beet-sugar.  In  1853  the  out- 
put of  the  island  was  322,000  tons;  in  1870  it 
had  increased  to  726,000.  Twenty  years  later  the 
amount  had  fallen  to  632,368  tons;  but  in  1894 
there  were  produced  1,054,214  tons,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  cane-sugar. 
Even  in  1895,  the  first  year  of  the  Cuban  war,  the 
output  exceeded  1,000,000  tons;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  fell  to  225,221,  with  a  further  de- 
crease in  1897  of  13,221  tons.  Since  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  fiaures  have  grown  to  335,608 
tons  in  1899,  300.073  tons  in  1900,  and  600.000 
in  1901.  Tlie  cultivation  of  sugar  differs 
from  most  branches  of  agriculture  in  that 
it  requires  a  laige  outlay  of  capital  for  its 
operation.  The  successful  colonia,  or  sugar  plan- 
tation, generally  contains  several  thousands  of 
acres,  several  miles  of  private  railway  for  the 
transportation  of  the  cane  to  the  mills,  numerous 
buildings,  and  costly  plants  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  sugar.  Besides  this,  build- 
ings for  the  hoxising  of  a  thousand  or  more  em- 
ployees have  to  be  provided.  The  cane,  which  re- 
quires replanting  but  once  in  seven  years,  is 
chiefly  grown  on  elevated  land,  no  fertilizer  being 
required. 

Tobacco. — Next  to  sugar,  tobacco  is  the  most 
important  agrieuUura!  product  of  the  island. 
The  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Cuba  dates  from 
about  1580,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
district  of  Vuelta  Abajo,  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  which  has  since  been  famous  for  the 
quality  of  its  tobacco.  The  output  of  the  pro- 
vince is  nearl_y  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of 


the  island.  The  plant  is  also  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Santa 
Clara.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  the  nor- 
mal annual  output  was  over  62,000,000  pounds, 
but  in  1896-97  tfie  amount  had  dwindled  to  alxtut 
41,000,000  pounds;  in  1897-98  to  9,680.000 
pounds;  in  1898-99,  however,  it  rose  to  24,400- 
000  povmds.  The  condition  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is,  on  the  whole,  more  hopeful  than  tliat 
of  sugar,  because  it  suffers  less  from  competition 
and  because  the  raw  tobacco,  although  the  tariff 
is  high  on  the  finished  product,  such  as  cigars,  is 
admitted  to  the  market  of  the  United  States 
with  only  a  slight  import  duty. 

Other  Agricultural  Products. — Corn,  or  maize, 
is  grown  all  over  the  island  and  is  used  extensive- 
ly for  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals.  Rice  is 
also  cultivated,  but  the  harvest  goes  entirely 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  chiefly  for  economic  reasons,  are  little 
cultivated,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  output 
of  wheat  will  ever  meet  the  home  demand.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  raised  almost  ever}~\vhere  and  form 
a  very  important  food  article.  The  natural  con- 
ditions are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  The  banana  is  grown  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  besides  being  extensively  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  figures  very  promi- 
nently in  the  diet  of  the  poorer  native  classes. 
Oranges  of  an  excellent  quality  also  abound,  and 
their  cultivation  will  imdoubtedly  be  extended 
owing  to  the  recent  destructive  frosts  in  Florida. 
Coffee,  once  an  important  product,  is  now  (1902) 
in  a  state  of  decline  and  the  output  is  barely  sufl[i- 
cient  for  home  consumption.  Pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  limes,  lemons,  and  numerous  other  southern 
fruits  grow  in  abundance,  but  thus  far  very 
little  has  been  done  by  the  natives  toward  their 
systematic  cultivation,  the  fruit  interests  being 
in  the  main  in  the  hands  of  foi'eigii  (chiefly 
American)  companies. 

The  forests  of  Cuba  are  supposed  to  occupy 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  island. 
Besides  the  valuable  mahogany  and  cedar  woods 
which  find  tlieir  way  to  foreign  markets,  there 
are  about  thirty  species  of  the  palm,  of  which 
the  royal  palm  is  probably  the  most  useful  tree 
on  the  island,  every  part  of  it  from  the  leaves 
and  fibre  to  the  roots  being  utilized  by  the  na- 
tives. Of  the  forest  area  the  State  owns  1.250,- 
000  acres. 

The  natural  conditions  for  the  raising  of  live 
stock  are  very  favorable,  and  at  one  time  this 
branch  of  agriculture  was  in  a  high  state  of  devel- 
opment. During  the  decades  preceding  the  late  war, 
however,  the  heavy  import  duties  on  live  stock, 
whose  effects  were  aggravated  by  periods  of  rebel- 
lion, kept  the  supply  far  short  of  the  natural 
demand,  and  most  of  the  animals  necessary  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  slaughtering  had  to  be 
imported.  In  1894  the  live  stock  of  the  island 
numbered  584.725  horses,  2.485.706  cattle,  570,- 
194  hogs,  and  78,494  sheep,  with  a  total  value  of 
over  $101,000,000.  The  effect  of  the  late  war  on 
the  live  stock  of  the  island  may  be  §een  from  the 
census  figures  of  1899,  which  give  the  number  of 
horses  at  88,000;  cattle,  376,650;  hogs,  358,868; 
and  sheep,  9982. 

Manufactiikes.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Cuba  are  confined  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  of  cigars  and  cigarettes — both  indus- 
tries closely  connected  with  agriculture.  In  fact, 
the    first    is    so    intimatelv   connected   with   the 
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plantations  that  it  is  rallior  to  be  reganlocl  as  an 
adjunct  of  agrii-ulluiv  than  a  separate  industry. 
In  the  ease  of  tobaeeo  products  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  more  distinct,  and,  while  some  of  tlie 
large  maiuifacturing  companies  hiivtf  their  own 
plantations,  most  of  tlicm  pi-efcr  to  buy  the  raw 
material  of  the  planters.  The  centre  of  the  cigar 
manufacturing  is  Havana,  and  must  of  the  large 
firms  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Tliis  indus- 
try has  of  late  begun  to  show  some  signs  of  de- 
cline owing  to  the  heavy  import  duties  imposed 
by  foreign  coiuitries,  and  the  general  tendency  ia 
to  jxport  (L'uban  tobacco  in  its  raw  state. 

L.VBOK  CoNDiTiOKS.  One  of  the  prominent  re- 
tarding factors  in  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial deveIo])ment  of  Cuba  is  t!ie  scarcity  of 
labor.  The  liberation  of  slaves  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economic  development  of  Cuba  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies  in  general.  With  the 
supply  of  black  labor  cut  olT,  the  Chinese  coolies 
became  the  cliief  factor  in  the  Cuban  hilior 
market,  but,  owing  to  real  or  alleged  inhuman 
treatment,  the  Chinese  Governnu'nt  prohibited 
further  eniigi-ation  to  the  ishind.  Since  then 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  some  extent,  but  the  suppl.y  falls  short 
of  the  demand.  The  war  still  further  depleted 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  according  to  the  census 
of  18'J'J  only  20!), 197  persons  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  tishing,  and  mining;  03,034  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  To  the  sugar 
planter  the  problem  of  securing  competent 
laborers  is  serious.  In  the  tobacco  industi'y  the 
labor  question  does  not  offer  such  dilliculties, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  requires  great 
skill,  and  white  labor  can  be  utilized  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  mining  industry  the  problem  is 
also  simplified,  largely  because  of  moi'e  favorable 
climatic  conditions  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Tkaksportation.  Owing  to  the  oblong  shape 
of  the  island  and  the  comparative  evenness  of 
the  surface,  the  transportation  problem  presents 
few  natural  difficulties.  The  existing  facilities, 
however,  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  roads  are 
mostly  imcared  for,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
become  almost  impassable.  Even  the  Camino 
Central,  the  chief  highway  of  the  island  running 
from  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  for  the 
most  part  in  a  very  poor  condition.  The  railway 
lines,  while  exceeding  in  mileage  the  length  of 
the  island,  are  concentrated  chietly  in  the  westeni 
and  central  parts.  They  are  mostly  narrow- 
gauge  lines  with  light  rails  and  poor  roadbeds.  The 
centre  of  the  railway  system  is  Havana,  from 
■which  lines  lead  to  Matanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  Santa  Clara,  Camajuani, 
and  a  number  of  minor  places.  East  of  thcProv- 
ince  of  Santa  Clara  there  are  only  a  few  short 
lines,  of  which  tlie  most  important  are  the  one 
connecting  Puerto  Principe  with  its  port,  Xuevi- 
tas,  and  the  few  short  lines  leading  from  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  into  the  mining  region  of  the 
province.  The  total  length  of  the  seventeen  pub- 
lic railways  is  over  1200  miles,  while  the  107 
private  roads  (mostly  belonging  to  sugar  planta- 
tions) have  a  total  length  of  80.5  miles.  The 
Central  Railway  connecfs  Santa  Clara  with  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  thus  gives  uninterrupted 
railway  communication  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other. 

Commerce.  The  commerce  of  Cuba,  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  it,  was,  relatively  speaking,  exten- 


sive. By  a  system  of  heavy  protection,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  monopoly  idea  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  most  of  tlie  commerce  was 
diverted  into  Spanish  cliannels,  although  only 
few  of  the  demands  of  the  island  could  be  sup- 
plied by  Spain  from  its  domestic  products,  llut 
the  adoption  of  a  reciprocal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  gave  an  impetus  to 
commercial  relations  l)etweeii  the  former  jiower 
and  Cuba.  Tbe  exports  of  raercliaiidise  fmm 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  ro.se  from  .$12,224,888 
in  1891  to  .$21,137,ti08  in  1893,  while  the  im- 
ports of  Culian  products  into  the  United  States 
increased  during  the  same  jieriod  from  $01,714,- 
395  to  .')!78,7O(l,.')O0.  With  the  expiration  of  thi.s 
treaty  in  1894  and  flie  beginning  of  the  Cuban 
war  in  the  following  .veai'.,  the  commerce  of  the 
island  began  to  decline,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  in  1809  amounted  to  ifUo.OOO.OOO  and 
$4r).3l)0,000  respectively,  as  against  .$(14,000.1100 
and  $03,000,000  in  1892.  Thus  the  exports  had 
remained  practically  the  same,  while  the  ini- 
])orts  had  fallen  olf  over  50  per  cent.  The 
figures  for  1900  showed  but  a  sliglit  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  principal  imports  into 
Cuba  in  1900  were  as  follows:  jirovisions  and 
liquors  (45  per  cent.)  ;  textiles  (15  ])er  cent.)  : 
metals,  manufactures,  and  machinery  (about  t) 
per  cent.);  and  live  stock  (about  U  per  cent.). 
The  exports  for  the  same  years  consisted  of  sugar 
and  its  products,  over  36  per  cent.;  tobacco  and 
its  products,  53  per  cent.;  the  rest  being  made 
up  of  iron  ore,  fruits,  wood,  etc.  Comparing  the 
mean  annual  value  of  im])orts  bv  countries  for 
1894-95  ($07,335,800)  with  that'for  the  period 
of  1899-1900  (.$64,905,800),  we  find  that  Spain's 
share  fell  off  from  about  44  to  less  than  l(i  per 
cent.;  that  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
about  33  to  over  45  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  practically  remained  the  same, 
over  15  per  cent.  The  export  trade  of  ('iilia  for 
1900  was  distributed  as  follows:  United  States 
and  possessions,  68  per  cent.;  United  Kingdom 
and  possessions,  12  per  cent.;  Spain,  2  per  cent.; 
and  Germany,  II  per  cent.  The  United  States 
buys  almost  the  whole  of  Cuba's  sugar  and  a 
large  portion  of  her  tobacco  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  sends  to  the  island  in  return  live  stock 
and  animal  products,  flour,  and  metal  manufac- 
tures, including  railway  supplies.  Havana  was 
visited  in  1900  by  3270  vessels  of  2,078,126  tons. 

Banks.  Probably  no  other  business  reflects  so 
closely  the  general  economic  condition  of  a  coun- 
try as  banking.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  the  banking  business  of  Cuba 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Of  all  the  banks  founded 
in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  decades 
of  the  past  century,  only  two  survived  the 
Spanish-American  \\'ar,  viz.  the  Spanish  Bank 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  Bank  of  Coni- 
nicrce.  The  former,  though  owned  by  private 
stockholders,  was  a  semi-ollicial  institution  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  being  subject  to  certain 
oflicial  regulations,  and  its  governor  appointed 
by  ttie  Spanish  Government.  It  .acted  as  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Government,  collecting  the  internal 
revenue,  and  floating  the  paper  currency.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  owes  its  uninterrupted, 
though  by  no  means  entirely  prosperous,  existence 
to  its  valuable  railway  and  other  properties 
which  have  helped  indirectly  to  swell  its  bank- 
ing business,   and   have   yielded   a    revenue   out- 
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side   of   that   derived    from    its    purely   banking  rise  of  wages  to  the  detriment  of  the  planters 

operations.  who   could   not  expect   a   corresponding   rise   in 

I'lXANCE.      The    history    of    the    currency    of  prices  of  their  products  in  the  foreign  markets, 

Cuba  does  not  differ  much  from  the  lamentable  the  Spanish  silver  money  was  also  declared  legal 

record  made  by  nearly  all  of  the  Spanish-Ameri-  tender.     The  old  inconveniences  of  a  fluctuating 

can  countries  as  well  as  Spain.     It  is  the  story  currency   were   done   away   with   by   giving   the 

of  desperate,  but  in  the  end  of  vain,  attempts  to  coins  a  fixed  rate  in  exchange  for  gold  as  follows : 

make  the  fiat  of  Government  pass  for  eommodi-  peso,  60  cents;  medio  jjeso,  30;   peseta,  12:  real, 

ties  of   intrinsic  worth   in  the  monetaiy  trans-  G ;  medio  real,  3  cents.     A  fixed  value  was  also 

actions  of  the  people.     For  a  time,  such  attemjits  given  to  the  bronze  and  copper  coins,  which  were 

succeeded,   but   in   the   end  the   Government  was  'made   legal   tender   for   sums   not   exceeding   one 

compelled  to  refuse  its  own  worthless  currency,  dollar.    As  the  legal  value  given  the  silver  coins 

Tills  is  particularly  true  of  the  paper  currency  by  the  Presidenti.-il  order  is  somewhat  below  the 

of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  was  worth  at  value   at  wliich   it  is  accepted   in   Spain,   it  be- 

the  time  of  American  occupation  but  seven  cents  comes  profitable  to  ship  that  coin  to  the  latter 

on  the  dollar.     Even  before  that  event,  when  the  country.     Tlie  ultimate  result  of  this  operation 

Spanish    Government    accepted    10    per    cent,    of  will    be    the    gradual    disappearance    of    Spani.sh 

customs   dues   in   that   currency,   the  price   rose  silver  from  the  island  without  sudden  distressing 

only  to  15  cents,  varying  between  that  value  and  effects  upon  its  industry  and  commerce. 

12  cents.     The  last  issue  of  Spanish  paper  cur-  During    the     last     thirty    years     of     Spanish 

reney  took  place  during  the  late  war,  when  $20,-  sovereignty   in   Cuba   the   budget   of   the   island 

000,000  of  paper  money  was  put  in  circulation  remained  "almost  stationary,  at  from  26,000,000 

through    the    Spanish    Bank    of    the    Island    of  to  30,000.000  pesos.     Although  the  entire  rcve- 

Cuba   upon  the   security  of   .$6,330,000    (silver)  nue  was  derived  from  the  people  of  the  island, 

deposited  with  the  bank.    In  spite  of  having  been  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  was 

made  legal  tender,  the  paper  went  at  a  discount  incurred  for  local  needs,  while  about  85  per  cent, 

from  the  start,  and  as  soon  as  the  Government  went   to    defray   'sovereigntj'   expenses,'    that   is, 

had  shown  by  its  illegal  withdrawal  of  the  silver  the    expenses    of    the    general    government.      The 

fund  from  the  bank  that  it  did  not  mean  to  de-  following  tables  serve  to  illustrate  the  budgets 

part  from  its  old-time  methods,  the  paper  was  under  the  Spanish  and  American  regimes: 

repudiated  throughout  the  island,  until,  as  stated  „            ,         ,„„„ 

above,  the  action^of  the  Government  in  accepting  ^verase   Annital  Bcdgej^  roR^  ™e  Period  July,  1890. 

tlie  paper  in  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  customs 

dues    raised   it  "from    12    to    15   per  cent,   of   its     customs '. $11,699,270  (TJ.  S.  Standard) 

par  value.  Internal  Revenue B,asa,'205 

The  standard  of  money  in  Spani.sh  Cuba  was     Lotteries Hl^'ifS 

Spanish  gold,  the  centen  or  alfonsino-a  25-peseta     Other  Sources "    ^'"^^-^^ 

piece — being  the  principal  coin.     In  addition  to        Total $22,459,725 

that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  silver  currency.  expenditure 

The   principal   silver   coins   in  circulation   were;      GoTernment ^'S'f?? 

,,        '  K  ,   ,,      ,  J.  ,,     If  1   11      \       Justice  and  Instruction 902,449 

the    peso     (dollar),    medio    peso     (nall-doUar) ,     rinance 664,911 

peseta    (quarter-dollar),   real    (bit),   medio   real     Public  Works 880,685 

(half-dime).     Since  silver  was  not  exchangeable  Total  Civil  Administration  . .  S6,082,484 

for  gold  at  its  face  value,  it  tended,  as  is  always  .             ,  .,                                «  monoi 

,,     -^  ,         „  ,    V         \     i     J   •       ii  ij      Armv  and  Navy 6.493,281 

the  case  (see  Gresham's  Law),  to  drive  the  gold     service  of  the  Debt 10,334,421 

out  of  circulation.     To  eoimteract  that  tendency 

the    Government    by    a    royal    decree    artificially     j,'^"*^' ^""'450461 

inflated  the  value  of  the  gold  centen  to  .$5.30,  the 

real    value    being    only    about    $4.80.      In    1893  Hevenue  and  Expenditures^of^Cuba  for  thb  Fiscal 

the   French  louis,  a   20-franc  piece    (real   value  eevencb 

$3.86)    was  similarly  and  for  the  same   reason     customs $15,945,666.42 

inflated  to  $4.24.  Postal 367.950.28 

On  takiiig  over  rte  island  the  Government  of  i5Steous:;zzz;z::;;r::z::vz:::.:    ^fife 

the  Lnited  States  found  itself  m  a  predicament.  

The  only  rational  course  lay  in  reducing  the  coin        Total $17,154,889.68 

to  its  face  value  and  putting  an  end  to  all   in-  expenditure 

flation  and  artificial  substitutes  for  currency  of  |*t^cr''.*':°^.''.™!!*.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.r.V.V.V.V.V;      "laelS 

intrinsic  worth.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people  public iiistruction!!'!"."'"^.''""^''""'.'"""^             734!.335!78 

had  become   accustomed   to   existing  conditions;      Finance 2.363,863.61 

prices  had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  level   of  ^^^^^:'^:Z:^^^^^^^Z:Z::::    iMl^H 

the  inflated  currene.y  and  all  contracts  had  been     Municipalities 8.226J48..S9 

concluded  on  that  basis.     Nevertheless,  by  order     Military  Department 1,732.885.04 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  took  Total                                                           $17  644  494  81 

eft'ect  .Tanuary   1,    1890,   the   United   States  gold  

dollar  was  declared  the  standard  in  which   "all  The   chief   sources    of   revenue   under   Spanish 

customs,    taxes,   public    and    postal    dues    in    the  rule  were    (1)    taxes  and  excise  duties,  yielding 

island  of  Cuba  shall  be  paid,"  and  "foreign  gold  less  than   one-fourth   of  tthe  total;    (2)    import 

coins  such  as  the  Spanish  alfonsinos  (centen)  and  and    export    duties,    which    furnished    about    55 

the    French    louis"    arc    accepted    at    their   real  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue ;   ( 3 )  stamp  taxes, 

value,  i.e.  at  $4.82  and  $3.86  respectively.     At  6  per  cent,  of  the  revenue;    (4)   lotteries,  over  7 

the  same  time,  since  retail  prices  and  wages  have  per  cent.;    (5)   State  property — rent  and  sale  of 

been  usually   fixed   on   the   island   on   the  basis  public    lands    and    rent    from,    docks — producing 

of  silver  money,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  sudden  about   1%   per  cent,  of  the  total   revenue;    (6) 
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miscellaneous,  over  5  per  cent.  Thus  the  great 
bulk  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  consumer,  while 
the  expenditures  took  little  account  of  the  needs 
of  the  people.  As  the  above  table  shows,  the 
army  absorbed  almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
expenditure;  nearly  50  per  cent,  went  to  pay 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  Spanish  Goveriunent, 
while  onlj'  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  went 
for  civil  administration,  of  whicli  the  greater 
part  was  absorbed  by  salaries  of  Spanish  officers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  new  regime 
the  customs  duties  furnish  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  side  of  expenditures  a  radical 
change  may  be  noted.  The  expenses  of  the  mili- 
tary department  have  come  down  from  nearly 
cne-half  of  the  total  expenditure  to  less  than 
10  per  cent.  The  service  of  the  debt  naturally 
disappeared  from  the  budget  because  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the 
Cuban  Convention,  by  repudiating  that  debt,  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  relieved  the  people  of  the 
island  of  a  great  burden.  A  detailed  comparison 
of  expenditures  under  the  two  regimes  is  im- 
possible owing  to  the  different  method  of  classi- 
fication :  however,  a  comparison  of  the  four  lead- 
ing items  common  to  both  budgets  shows  'the 
following  changes : 

The  expense  for  State  and  Government  de- 
creased from  .$3,034,439  to  $1,756,089.53,  or  52 
per  cent.,  although  the  latter  sum  includes  the 
cost  of  the  census.  The  expense  for  justice  and 
instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
$90-2,449  to  $1,605,488.30,  or  78  per  cent.  The 
finance  department  shows  also  an  increased  ex- 
penditure of  255  per  cent.,  and  that  of  public 
Avorks  increased  from  $880,085  to  $1,735,231.38, 
or  99  per  cent.  An  unusually  large  item,  $8,220,- 
748,  almost  one-half  of  the  total  budget,  is 
formed  by  the  supplementary  grants  to  munici- 
palities. These  subsidies  were  occasioned  by  the 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  people,  who 
were  unable  to  raise  uie  necessary  local  revenue, 
and  the  money  A\as  advanced  largely  to  defray 
expenditures  atfecting  tlie  most  vital  interests  of 
the  people,  such  as  instruction,  sanitation,  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  public  buildings,  etc. 

As  stated,  the  tariff  has  not  been  reduced 
materially,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  p'ro- 
viding  other  equally  productive  sources  of  reve- 
nue. At  the  same  time,  some  reductions  were 
made,  especially  in  the  case  of  imported  food- 
stuffs, agricultural  machinery,  locomotives  and 
rails,  and  the  duties  were  made  equal  for  all 
coimtries,  the  United  States  not  excepted.  This 
change  has  done  away  with  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  Spanish  tariff,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  to  stifle  Cuban  industries  and  to 
favor  the  Spanish  producer  and  merchant  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cuban  consumer  even  when  the 
former  could  not  furnish  the  goods  demanded. 
As  an  illustration  the  following  may  be  taken 
from  the  official  report  of  the  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  Special  Commissioner  for  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  "The  Spanish 
exporter  was  able,  by  a  discriminating  duty  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  against  other  countries, 
to  import  from  ^linnesota  to  Barcelona  American 
flour  and  reship  it  to  Cuba  at  a  price  just  below 
the  price  of  the  American  article  shipped  direct 
to  Cuba,  upon  which  a  duty  nearly  three  times 


as  great  as  that  exacted  from  Spain  had  to  be 
paid." 

CJovERNMENT.  The  Constitution  of  Cuba  was 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  on 
February  21,  1901.  It  provides  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and,  in  its  main  provisions, 
diflers  but  slightly  from  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  President,  who  nuist  be 
either  a  native  Cuban  or  a  naturalized  citizen 
with  at  least  ten  years'  service  in  the  Cuban 
army  during  the  wars  for  independence,  is 
elected  directly  by  an  absolute  majority  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  is  disqualilicd  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms.  He  has  the  right 
of  appointment  and  removal  in  regard  to  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress, 
which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  former  is  composed  of  four  Sena- 
tors from  each  province,  elected  liy  an  electoral 
board  composed  of  the  provincial  councilmen 
and  electors,  the  latter  being  twice  the  number  of 
the  former  and  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  retirement  of  one-half  of 
the  Senators  every  four  years.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  one  member  for  every 
25,000  inhabitants,  or  for  a  fraction  of  more  than 
12,500.  They  are  elected  directly  for  four  years, 
one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Congress 
meets  annually  and  is  endowed  with  extensive 
powers,  controlling  besides  the  financial  aft'airs 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  ifepublic  also  the 
preparation  of  electoral  laws  for  the  provinces 
and  municipalities.  The  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  legislative  bodies  is  neces- 
sary for  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  six  provinces.  The  provincial  Gov- 
ernors and  Assemblies  are  elected  directly  for  a 
period  of  tlircc  years.  The  provinces  are  inde- 
pendent in  their  internal  administration,  but  the 
President  has  the  right  of  interference  in  case 
of  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
or  the  Assembly.  The  municipalities  are  admin- 
istered by  mayors  and  assemblies  elected  directly 
by  popuhir  vote.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  The  voting  franchise  is 
accorded  to  every  male  Cuban  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  not  mentally  incapacitated  or 
convicted  of  crime',  to  all  Spanish  residents  wlio 
have  been  on  the  island  since  April  11,  1899,  and 
to  all  foreigners  who  have  resided  in  Cuba  since 
January  1,  1899.  For  foreigners  who  have  ar- 
rived on  the  island  after  January  I,  1899,  a  five 
years'   residence   is   required   for  naturalization. 

EorcATiON.  Primary  education,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  tlic  Constitution,  is  free  and 
compulsnrv.  and  the  expensi^s  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  Central  Government  in  case  of  inability  on 
the  part  of  a  pi'ovince  or  a  municipality  to  main- 
tain its  primary  schools.  Secondary  and  ad- 
vanced education  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  During  the  Spanish  regime  educatiim  was 
controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Church,  and 
the  provisions  for  primary  education  were  very 
inadequate.  According  to  the  census  of  1899.  the 
proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the  voting  popu- 
lation was:  Cubans.  59  per  cent.;  and  Sjianish. 
12  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  Spanisli  War  the  total 
enrollment  was  slightly  more  than  36,000.  With 
the  American  occupation  the  school  system  was 
entirely  reorganized,  and  the  facilities  for  teach- 
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ing  as  well  as  the  enrollment  increased  with  an 
extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
1!)0()  the  number  of  schools  was  3550  and  the 
enrollment  over  14.3,000.  Cuba  has  a  university 
at  Havana.  The  po])ulation  is  Roman  Catholic. 
The  island  forms  one  archiepiscopal  diocese. 

Population.  The  population  of  Cuba  at  each 
census  beginning  with  1774  was  as  follows:  1774, 
172,020;  1702,  272,301;  1817,  553,628;  1827, 
704.487;  1841,  1,007.624;  1861,  1,396,530;  1887, 
1,631,687;  1899,  1,572,797.  The  rate  of  increase 
varied  from  34  per  cent,  for  the  period  1792-1817, 
to  5  per  cent,  for  the  period  1861-71.  The  decrease 
of  poi)ulation  on  account  of  the  war  must  have 
amounted  to  about  270,000.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation ranges  from  153  per  square  mile  in  the 
Province  of  Havana  to  8  in  the  Province  of 
Puerto  Principe,  Besides  being  the  most  densely 
popiihited  province  of  the  island,  Havana  has 
also  the  largest  urban  population,  amounting 
to  77,4  per  cent.,  against  47,1  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  ishmd.  According  to  race,  the  jjopulation 
is  divided  as  follows :  whites,  67.9  per  cent.  ( 57.8 
per  cent,  natives)  ;  negroes,  mixed  elements,  and 
Chinese,  32.1  per  cent.  The  males  constitute  54.1 
per  cent,  among  the  white  and  47.0  per  cent 
among  the  colored  population.  According  to  oc- 
cupation the  population  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 48.1  per  cent,  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining;  22.8  per  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal 
service;  14.9  percent,  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits;  12.8  per  cent,  in  trade  and 
transportation;  and  1.4  per  cent,  in  professional 
service. 

Havana  is  the  capital  of  Cuba.  Following  is 
the  list  of  the  provinces  of  the  island; 


PROVINCES 

.irea, 

square 

miles 

Population 
in  1899 

Population 

per  square 

mile 

2.265 
6,145 
3,,506 
7.624 
7.429 
10,125 

424,804 
173,064 
202,444 
356,536 
88,234 
327,716 

187 

34 

58 

47 

12 

Santiago  dt*  Cuba 

32 

Total                      

35,994 

1,572,797 

44 

History.  The  "Pearl.'  or  'Queen  of  the  -An- 
tilles,' the  'Ever-Faithful  Isle,'  as  the  Spaniards 
used  to  terra  Cuba  ( from  the  attitude  of  the  Cu- 
bans at  the  lime  of  theNapoleonic  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons ) ,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
during  his  first  voyage,  on  October  28,  1492.  He 
landed,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  north  coast,  near 
Nuevitas,  by  the  river  M;'iximo.  and  believed  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  mainland,  until  assured  by  the 
natives  that  it  was  an  island;  but  in  1494.  on  his 
second  trip,  he  reiterated  his  previous  belief  and 
called  the  land  Juana.  after  Juan,  the  son  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Subsequently  he  changed  the 
name  to  Fernandina,  in  honor  of  Ferdinand,  and 
still  later  to  Santiago,  the  name  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain,  and  finally  to  Ave  Maria,  in  recognition 
of  the  kind  otlices  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  the 
aboriginal  name  of  Cuba  clung  to  the  island,  and 
was  never  supplanted.  A  pe.<ft;eable  race  of  In- 
dians, calling  themselves  Ciboneyes,  were  its  in- 
habitants, living  under  nine  independent  caciques, 
and  holding  to  a  belief  in  a  supreme  being  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  1502  Columbus 
visited  Cuba  a  third  time,  and  in  1511  his  son. 


Diego  Columbus,  fitted  out  a  colonizing  expedi- 
tion of  300  men,  under  Diego  Velasquez,  who 
made  thei.-  first  settlement  at  Baracoa,  and  in  1514 
founded  Santiago  and  Trinidad,  and  also  a  place 
on  the  southern  coa.st  called  San  Cristobal  de  la 
Habana,  a  name  soon  transferred  to  another 
settlement,  on  the  northern  coast,  and  in  1519 
to  the  present  locality.  The  natives,  reduced  to 
slavery  by  tliese  adventurers,  and  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  other  crops, 
v.'cre  so  cruelly  treated,  that  by  1553  their  race 
was  almost  extinct,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  Las  Casas,  the  Roman  Catholic  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  to  the  home  Government  in  their  behalf. 
This  humane  missionary  having  observed  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  negroes  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a  capacity  for  endurance  superior  to  that 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  save  the  latter,  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  negroes  should  be  im- 
ported to  take  their  places  in  the  mines  and  cane- 
flelds.  The  colonists  were  not  slow  to  act  upon 
this  suggestion,  and  thus  negro  slavery  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Western  world.  The  Indians  of 
Cuba,  however,  did  not  escape  the  e.xtennination 
which  Las  Casas  was  so  anxious  to  avert,  while 
the  negroes  were  subjected  to  ei-uelties  that 
checked  their  natural  increase  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  recruit  their  numbers  by  constant  im- 
port^Ttions.  In  1537  Diego  Columbus  relinquislied 
to  the  Crown  his  right  to  appoint  a  governor 
for  the  island,  and  Hernando  de  Soto  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  title  of  Captain-General. 
Havana  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1538, 
and  again  in  1554,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
the  people  of  the  island  were  in  almost  continual 
fear  of  invasion  by  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Eng- 
lish, or  the  pirates  infesting  the  adjacent  waters, 
ilany  laws  were  also  made  in  Spain  that  were 
exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
island — e.g.  a  law  prohibiting  all  foreigners,  even 
Spaniards  not  native  Castilians,  from  trading 
with  or  settling  in  the  island.  This  led  to  smug- 
gling, which  was  carried  on  largely,  especially 
after  the  English  captured  Jamaica  in  1655. 
\\'liatever  importance  and  prosperity  Cuba  has 
attained  seems  to  date  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1763,  which  ended  the  Seven  A'ears'  War  during 
which  the  English  had  captured  Havana,  The 
island  was  restored  to  Spain,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  century  it  enjoyed  unusual  ])rosperity. 
Las  Casas,  appointed  Captain-General  in  1790, 
was  especially  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the 
public  good,  removing  many  restrictions  from 
commerce  and  promoting  many  useful  public 
works.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  island 
was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  Captains-General 
possessing  almost  absolute  power,  some  of  whom 
deser\'e  praise  for  efforts  to  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully,  while  others  can  only  be  classed 
as  oppressors,  and  whatever  progress  was  made 
during  their  administrations  was  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  mismanagement  could  invent — e.g.  the 
royal  decree  of  the  Omnimodas,  issued  in  1825, 
which  empowered  Captains-General  to  rule  at 
all  times  as  if  the  island  were  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  Cnited  States  made  repeated  etTorts  to  pur- 
chase the  island.  In  1848  President  Polk  au- 
thorized the  American  ifinister  at  Madrid  to 
ofl'cr  .$100,000,000,  and  in  1858  a  proposal  was 
made  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  an  offer  of  $30.- 
000.000,  but  this  was  finally  withdrawn.  In 
1854  what  is  known  as  the  'Ostend  Manifesto' 
( q.v. ) ,   dra^\•n  up   in  the   interest  of  the  slave- 
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holding  South  by  Buchanan,  IMason,  and  Soul6, 
United  States  Ministers  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  respectively,  claimed  the 
right  o£  this  country  to  annex  Cuba  if  Spain 
refused  to  sell.  Various  attempts  \vere  made 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  island  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  insurrections  of  1840- 
ol,  under  Lopez  (q.v.),  and  of  1854  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything,  and  were  suppressed  by  the 
most  cruel  measures.  The  rebellion  of  18G8-78, 
however,  indiu'ed  the  Spanish  Government  to 
promise  llie  representation  of  Cuba  in  the  Cortes 
by  her  own  deputies, 'and  a  liberal  party  was 
formed  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge,  to 
encourage  white  immigration,  and  to  promote  free 
trade.  In  1880  the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  an  act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  general  discon- 
tent remained,  however,  and  in  1895  led  to  a  new 
and  formidable  revolt,  to  suppress  which  Spain 
sent  General  ^Martinez  Campos.  The  insurgents, 
under  Generals  Gomez,  Maceo,  and  Garcia,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  field  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  exterminate  them;  and  became  so  bold  as  in 
February,  189G,  to  approach  so  near  to  Havana 
that  the  sound  of  their  firing  was  heard  within 
the  capital.  In  the  same  month  General  Campos 
was  recalled  by  the  home  Government,  and  General 
Weyler,  a  soldier  reputed  to  be  savage  in  his 
measures,  succeeded  him.  The  revolutionists  were 
able  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  a  government, 
and  their  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  Sjjain, 
aroused  for  them  much  sympathy  throughout  the 
United  States.  Before  the  close  of  1897  General 
Weyler  was  recalled  and  superseded  by  General 
Blanco.  In  the  United  States  the  criticism  of 
Spanish  methods  siuldeiily  developed  into  wide- 
spread and  outspoken  hostility  to  Spain  upon  the 
mysterious  destruction  of  the  American  war-ship 
Maine  in  tlie  harljor  of  Havana  on  T'ebnuirj'  15, 
189S.  Dii)lomafic  relations  became  strained,  and 
in  April,  1898,  owing  to  the  apparent  success  of 
the  insurrection,  and  justified  by  that.  President 
McKinley  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
situation  in  such  words  that  Congress,  on  April 
1 9,  declared  that  the  people  of  Cuba  were  "and  of 
right  ought  to  l)e  free  and  independent."  War  fol- 
lowed, and  by  the  treaty  of  December  10,  1808, 
Spain  relinquished  all  right  and  sovereignty  over 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States  took  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  island  and  assumed  all  the  interna- 
tional obligations  arising  from  such  occupation. 
For  three  years  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  island 
were  administered  exelusivelj'  by  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  and  extensive 
public  improvements  were  effected.  In  December, 
1901.  after  the  people  bad  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, a  President  of  the  Republic  was  elected,  in 
the  person  of  Estrada  Palma.  On  i\lay  20,  1902, 
the  United  States  formally  withdrew  from  the  is- 
land, and  Governor-General  Wood  Avas  replaced 
by  President  Palma.  See  Spain  ;  United  States  ; 
Spanish-American  War. 

BiBLioGRAPHT.  Pocy,  Geografia  fisica  y  poli- 
iica  de  la.  isla  de  Cuba  (Havana,  1858)  :  Sivers, 
Cuba.  Die  Pcrte  der  Antilleii  (Leipzig.  1801): 
Pezuela,  Diccionario  geogrdfico,  estadlstico  y 
Mstoricf)  de  la  isla  de  Cuba  (Madrid,  180.3-07)  ; 
Landeira,  Estvdio  sohre  la  geografia  de  la  isla 
de  Ciiha  (Saragossa.  1897)  ;  laizon,  Estndio  geo- 
grrifieo  de  la  isla  de  Ctiha  (Toledo.  1897)  ; 
Cabrera,  Cvhn  and  lite  Cubans,  trans,  by  Guiteras, 
revised  and  edited  by  Louis  E.  Levy  ( Philadelphia, 
1896)  ;  Rowan  and  Ramsay,  The  Island  of  Cuba 


(New  York,  1S9C)  ;  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

(ib.,  1898)  :  ]\Iorris,  Our  Island  Empire  (Phila- 
delpliia,  1899)  ;  Davcy,  Cuba,  Past  and  Present 
(L(mdon,  1898)  ;  Clark,  Comniereial  Cuba  (Xew 
York,  1898)  :  Porter,  Industrial  Cuba  (ib., 
1899)  ;  Jlatthews,  The  Xcw-Horn  Cuba  (ib., 
1899)  ;  Canini,  Four  Centuries  of  Spanish  Rule 
in  Cuba  (Cliicago,  1898);  Clark,  Cuba  and  the 
Fight  for  Freedom  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Hal- 
stead,  The  Story  of  Cuba  (New  York,  1898)  ; 
Pepper,  To-Morrow  in  Cuba  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Griffin 
and  Phillips,  A  List  of  Books  Relating  to  Cuba 
(Wasiiington.  1S9S). 

CUBAN  FEVER.     See  Calentuba. 

CUBAN  LITERATURE.  "In  Cuba  every- 
body versifies,"  says  the  eminent  critic  Jfenendez 
y  Pelayo.  It  is  certainly  true  tliat  in  her  composi- 
tions in  verse  Cuba  has  made  her  most  important 
contributi(m  to  literature  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
The  earliest  poem  known  to  have  been  written  on 
the  island  is  the  Espejo  de  paciencia  (1008)  of 
Silvestre  de  Ball)oa,  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  but 
neither  the  seventeenth  nor  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  any  Cuban  poet  of 
great  merit.  Mention  may,  however,  bo  made  of 
the  names  of  Jose  SurlyAguila  ( 1696-1702) .  who 
wrote  some  religious  loas;  Mariano  JosC-  de  /Uva 
and  Lorenzo  JIartfnez  de  Avileira,  authors  of 
glosas  and  coplas;  an  imknown  poetess  of 
Havana,  who  indited  a  little  poem  on  the  English 
invasion  of  1762;  and  the  cleric  Diego  de 
Campos,  wlio  commemorated  tlie  same  event  in 
his  cU'eimas.  To  another  cleric  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Fray  Jose  Rodriguez  (Capaeho) ,  who 
likewise  wrote  deeimus  on  various  subjects,  has 
been  attributed  the  earliest  dramatic  work  com- 
posed in  Cuiia,  El  prineipe  jardincro  y  fingido 
Cloridano,  but  the  bibliophile  Barrera  as^iibes  the 
play  to  one  Santiago  de  Pita.  The  University 
of  Havana  was  established  in  1721,  and  at 
an  early  date  in  the  century  the  first  printing- 
press  was  set  up.  In  1790  the  first  newsjjaper. 
El  papel  periodico,  made  its  appearance,  and  had 
among  its  most  active  collaboi-ators  such  men  of 
force  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy  Jose  Agustfn 
Caballero,  the  physician  Tonuls  Romay,  and, 
above  all,  the  poet  ilanuel  de  Zequeira.  Quite 
a  number  of  epigrams  are  due  to  the  pen  of 
Manuel  del  Socarro  Rodriguez,  a  journalist  who 
founded  several  papers  elsewhere  in  S])anish 
.'Vmerica.  The  epic  was  attempted  with  little 
success  by  Count  Colombini  in  his  (Jlorias  de  la 
Habana.  All  thus  far  produced  was  rather  verse 
than  poetiy;  the  first  real  poets  of  Cuba  are 
Manuel  de"  Zequeira  (1700-1840)  and  ]Manuel 
Justo  de  Rubaleava  (1709-1805).  Zequeira,  per- 
haps the  most  attractive  Cuban  poet  anterior  to 
Heredia,  echoed  in  the  colonies  the  note  of  patri- 
otic fervor  called  forth  in  Spain  by  the  stirring 
events  of  1808:  in  the  heroic  strains  of  his 
liatalla  naval  de  Cortes,  of  his  Dos  de  Mayo,  and 
his  Primer  sitio  de  /jaragoM,  he  is  as  much  a 
Spaniard  as  Quintana  and  Gallego  in  their  heroic 
odes  (cf.  his  Poesias,  New  York,  1829).  Rubal- 
eava, who  was  bucolic  in  temperament,  trans- 
lated the  Eelogues  of  Vergil,  and  composed  some 
original  idyls  and  descriptive  poems  (cf.  the  Poe- 
sias de  M.  J.  Rubaleava,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1848). 

But    lowering   above   the   countless    poetasters 

of  tlie   tinu\   the   greatest   of  all   the   poets   that 

Cuba  has  yet  produced  was  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia 

(1803-:i9).      A   patriotic   poet,   who   was   exiled 

from  Cuba  because  of  his  opposition  to  Spanish 
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goveninient,  Heredia  is  held  in  high  esteem  not 
only  for  his  political  poems  like  the  Him  no  del 
dcs'terrrido.  but  also  for  his  descriptive  iwems 
like  the  Niiigara,  the  Teocalli  de  Cholulu,  and  the 
Teiiipcslad,  pervaded  by  a  melancholy  sentiment, 
and  full  of  most  nol)le  imageiy.  Among  Here- 
dia"s  works  are  many  translations  and  imitations 
of  the  poems  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
writers,  such  as  Young,  Campbell,  the  pseudo- 
Ossian,  Lamartine,  Delavigne,  Millevoye,  Ar- 
nault, Foscolo,  and  Pindemonte  (cf.  the  edition 
of  Heredia's  poems  and  his  translations  and  imi- 
tations of  foreign  dramas,  published  at  New 
York,  1875;  his  prose  Leccioties  de  historia  uni- 
versal, Toluca,  1831,  and  other  prose  works;  and 
consult:  Villemain,  Essai  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare 
et  sur  la  poesie  lyriqne,  Paris,  1859;  J.  Kennedy, 
Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  ^pain,  London, 
1852).  Among  the  lesser  lights  must  be  counted 
Domingo  del  Monte,  a  Venezuelan,  who,  residing 
in  Cuba,  there  composed  pleasing  romances, 
played  the  part  of  a  generous  patron  of  other 
poets,  and  strove  energetically  to  have  purity 
of  idiom  maintained  in  the  Cuban  use  of  the 
Castilian  speech;  Ignacio  Valdes  Machuca,  who 
imitated  Melendez  Valdes  in  his  Ocios  pocUeos 
(1819),  and  also  translated  and  imitated  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau ;  Manuel  Gonzalez  del  Valle, 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  the  author  of  a 
Diccionario  de  las  Musas  (1827),  etc.  A 
protege  of  del  Monte's  was  the  romantic  spirit 
Jose  Jacinto  Milanes  (1814-63),  a  man  of 
superior  powers,  whose  lyrics  are  now  gently 
sentimental,  and  again  madly  socialistic.  Mi- 
lanes  is  also  deemed  one  of  the  best  play\vrights 
that  the  island  has  had  so  far.  His  pieces  in- 
clude El  Condc  Alareos,  El  poeta.  en  la  eorte, 
Por  el  ;;  cnte  6  por  el  rio,  and  A  buena  liambre 
no  hay  pan  duro.  Pictures  of  manners  in  dia- 
logue form  are  to  be  seen  in  his  Miron  cuhano 
(cf.  the  first  ed.  of  his  Ohras,  Havana,  184G; 
second  ed.,  New  I'ork,  1865).  Another  true  poet 
was  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  best  known 
by  his  pseudonym  Plileido  (1809-44).  He  was  a 
mulatto  and  a  foundling,  and  had  but  slight 
training,  yet  few  Cuban  lyrics  will  live  longer 
than  his  romance  entitled  Xicotencal,  and  his 
sonnets,  La  muerte  de  Gessler,  Falalidad,  and 
Plcyaria  (cf.  the  eds.  of  his  verse.  New  York, 
1856;  and  Havana.  1880).  Of  xmdisputed  excel- 
lence is  the  work  of  the  poetess  Gertrudis  Gomez 
de  Avellaneda  (1814-73).  She  was  eminently 
successful  as  a  lyric  poet  and  as  a  dramatist, 
less  so  as  a  novelist  (cf.  an  edition  of  her  works, 
Madrid,  1869). 

Among  the  countless  writers  of  verse  that  have 
arisen  in  Cuba  later  than  Avellaneda.  three  are 
of  particular  merit:  Joaqufn  Lorenzo  Luaees 
(1826-67) ,  the  author  of  war  songs  (the  Caida  de 
ilisolonyhi',  etc.),  of  odes  (see  especially  the 
Oracidn  de  Mafntias  of  biblical  inspiration  and 
the  ode  A  Cyrus  Field,  on  the  laying  of  the  At- 
lantic cable),  and  of  one  or  another  drama  (cf. 
the  Poesias  de  J.  L.  Luaees,  Havana,  1857,  and 
the  Noches  literarias  en  casa  de  A'.  Azsdrate, 
Havana,  1866):  Juan  Clemente  Zenea  (1832- 
71 ) ,  whose  elegiac  verse  is  full  of  a  tender  melan- 
cholv  (cf.  the  complete  edition  of  his  Poesias, 
Nevv  York,  1872)  :  and  Rafael  Maria  de  Mendive 
(1821-86),  noted  for  his  translation  of  the  Irish 
Melodies  of  Thomas  Moore,  whose  influence  is 
also  easily  discernible  in  his  original  Cviban  verse 
(cf.  the  Poesias  of  Mendive,  Havana,  1883;  and 


the  Melodias  irlandcsas,  New  York,  1875).  To 
the  list  of  the  nineteenth-century  poets  there 
may  furtlier  be  added  the  names  of  Ramon  VCdez 
y  Herrera  (born  1808),  Miguel  Teiirbe  de  Tolon 
(1820-68),  Francisco  Orgaz  (1815-73),  Ramon 
de  Palma  y  Romay  (1812-60),  Ramon  Zambrana 
(1817-66),  Jose  Fornaris  (1827-90),  Jose 
Giiell  y  Rente,  etc. 

As  compared  with  her  poets,  it  is  clear  that 
the  prose  writers  of  Cuba  are  distinctly 
inferior  in  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, she  lias  the  historians  Arrati  and  Ur- 
rutia;  in  the  nineteenth,  Valdez,  Jose  Arrango  y 
Castillo,  etc.  Among  her  legal  writers  have 
figured  Conde,  Ayala,  Armas,  BermUdez,  Cintra, 
etc.,  and  among  her  moralists  and  writers  on 
philosophical  matters,  Barea,  Veranes,  Jos6 
Augustin  Caballero,  Felix  Varela,  Jo.se  de  la  Luz 
Caballero,  etc.  In  the  fine  arts  Vermay  and 
Perouani  have  earned  some  recognition,  and  in 
music  Villate  has  gained  notice  b.v  his  operatic 
compositions.  A  really  good  critical  accoimt 
of  Cuban  prose  and  poetry  has  yet  to  be  written; 
more  light  on  the  subject  may  be  expected  from 
the  publication  of  the  Biblioteea  selecta  hispano- 
cubana  de  prosistas  and  the  Antologia  de 
poesia  cubana,  which  a  commission  of  littera- 
teurs has  presented  to  the  Spanish  Academy. 
On  Cuban  lyric  poets  an  excellent  essay  has  been 
written  by  AI.  Jlenendez  y  Pelayo  and  now  ap- 
pears as  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Antologia  de  poetas  hispano-amerieanos  (Madrid, 
1893),  which  contains  very  good  selections  from 
the  works  of  tlie  most  important  Cuban  poets. 
Consult  also:  the  Parnaso  ciibano,  Coleecion  de 
poesias  selectas  de  autores  cubanos  desde  Ze- 
queira,  etc.  (Havana,  1881);  the  Cuba  poctica, 
coleecion  eseogida  de  las  composieiones  en  verso 
de  los  poetas  cubanos  desde  Zequeira,  prepared 
by  Fornaris  and  Luaees  (2d  ed.,  Havana,  1861)  ; 
Hills,  Bardos  etibanos,  antologia  de  las  mejores  . 
poesias  liricas  de  Heredia,  'Pldcido'  Avellaneda, 
Milanes,  Mendive,  Luaees,  y  Zenea,  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  each  of  the  poets  and  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  their  works  and  of 
Cuban  poetry  in  general  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Bachil- 
ler  y  Morales,  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  las 
letras  y  de  la  instruccidn  publica  en  la  isla  de 
Cuba  (Havana,  1800)  ;  ^Mitjans,  Estudio  sohre  el 
moviniienfo  cientifieo  y  lilerario  de  Cuba  (Ha- 
vana, 1890)  :  Merchi'm,  Estudios  critieos  (Bogotfi, 
1886)  ;  Calcagno,  Diccionario  biogrdfico  eubano 
(New  York,  1878)  ;  Gonzfilez  del  Valle,  La  poesia 
lirica  en  Cuba  (new  ed.,  Barcelona,  1900). 

CUBE  (Lat.  eubus,  Gr.  ku/Sos,  kybos,  cube),  or 
Reoi;l.4B  Hex.viiedkon.  A  regular  solid  with 
six  square  faces,  each  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
one  opposite  to  it.  It  is  a  form  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  nature,  especially  among  crystals. 
The  cube  or  third  power  of  a  number  is  the  prod- 
uct formed  by  taking  the  number  three  times  as 
a  factor,  e.g.  the  cube  of  4.  or  4^  =  4  •  4  ■  4  =  64. 
This  use  of  the  term  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solid  contents  of  a  cube  may  be 
expressed  by  the  third  power  of  the  number 
which  expresses  the  length  of  one  of  its  edges. 
Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  cube  is  4  inches,  its  vol- 
ume is  4  •  4  •  4  •  1  cubic  inch,  or  64  cubic  inches. 
The  cube  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  three 
equal  factors  of  the  number :  e.g.  the  cube  root 
of  8  is  2,  since  2  •  2  ■  2  =  8.  The  number  of 
which  the  root  is  sought  is  called  the  power,  and 
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if  it  is  a  power  of  a  commensurable  (q.v.)  num- 
ber, it  is  called  a  perfect  power.  Roots  of  per- 
fect powers  are  often  readily  obtained  by  factor- 
ing; e.g.  to  find  the  cube  root  of  210;  210  = 
6  •  6  •  0,  therefore  0  is  the  cube  root  of  210.  If 
the  root  is  incommensurable,  the  binomial  for- 
mula, logarithms,  or  the  equation  (q.v.)  is 
available.      Every    number    which    satisfies    the 


equation  a-"  =  1,  or  a^ —  1  =  0  is  a  cube  root  of 
i.  Butar"- — 1  =  0  is  the  same  as  (x — 1)  (x' -\- 
a;  -|-  1 )  =0,  and  equating  each  factor  to  0  and 

solving,  X  =  1,  —  i  +  i  vf  — 3>— i— 2  i/  — 3. 
the  three  cube  roots  of  unity.  (See  Complex 
Number.  )     The  three  cube  roots  of  8  are 

2,  2(-|  +  1/^^^),  2{-i-iV^^S). 
Thus  any  number  has  three  cube  roots,  one  real 
and  two  imaginary.  In  extensive  calculations, 
tables  of  roots  and  of  logaritlims  are  employed. 
Duplication  of  the  cube  or  tlie  Delian  problem, 
according  to  tradition,  originated  with  the  oracle 
of  Delos,  which  declared  to  the  Athenians  that 
a  pestilence  prevailing  among  them  would  cease 
if  they  doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo — i.e.  replaced 
his  cubical  altar  by  another  of  twice  its  con- 
tents. The  problem  reduces  to  the  solution  of 
■  the  continued  proportion  a:  x  ^  x:  y  ^  y:  2a.  or 
to  the  solution  of  x'  =  2a^.  This  was  effected 
geometrically  by  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Mentech- 
nius,  Archytas,  and  others,  but  not  by  elementary 
geometry.  This  is  one  of  the  three  gi'eaf  prob- 
lems whose  appearance  has  been  of  wonderful 
significance  in  the  development  of  mathematics. 
Consult:  Gow,  History  of  Orcek  Mathematics 
(Cambridge,  1884)  ;  Klein,  Tortriige  uher 
aiisgeifiihlte  Fragen  der  Elementargeometrie 
(Leipzig,  1895)  ;  Famous  Pruhlems  of  Elemen- 
tary Geometry,  trans,  by  Beman  and  Smith 
(Boston,  1897). 

CTT'BEBS,  or  CUBEB  PEPTER  ( Fr.  culehe, 
from  Ar.  kababa) .  The  dried  unripe  berries  of* 
Piper  officinalis,  a  species  of  climbing  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  Piperaceae,  very  closely  allied 
to  the  true  peppers.  Piper  officinalis  is  a  native 
of  Penang,  Java,  New  Guinea,  etc.,  and  is  said  to 
be  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Java. 
Its  spikes  are  solitary,  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
and  usually  produce  about  fifty  berries,  which 
are  globular,  and,  when  dried,  have  much  re- 
semblance to  black  pepper,  except  in  their 
lighter  color  and  the  stalk  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  Piper  canina,  a  native  of  the 
Sunda  and  Molucca  islands,  is  supposed  also  to 
yield  part  of  the  cuhebs  of  connncrce,  and  the 
berries  of  Piper  ribesioides  possess  similar 
properties.  Cubebs  are  less  pungent  and  more 
pleasantly  aromatic  than  black  pepper:  they 
are   used   in   the   East   as   a   condiment,   but   in 


Europe  chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes.  They 
act  as  a  stinuilant,  and  are  sometimes  found 
useful  in  ca.ses  of  indigestion;  also  in  chronic 
catarrh  and  in  many  all'cctions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particuhirly  those  of  the  urino-genital 
system.  The  chief  constituents  of  cubebs  are  a 
volatile  oil,  resin,  cubebic  acid,  cubebin,  and 
wax.  Cubebs  are  administered  in  many  ways. 
For  illustraf  ion,  see  Plate  of  Cypress,  etc, 

CUBE  ROOT.     See  Cube;  Involltio.x. 

CUBIC  EQUATION.  A  rational  integral 
equation  of  the  third  degree  is  called  a  cubic 
equation.  It  is  called  binary,  ternary,  or  qua- 
ternary according  as  it  is  homogeneous  of  the 
third  degree  in  two,  three,  or  four  unknowns. 
The  general  form  of  a  cubic  equation  of  one  un- 
known is  «a;'  +  6a;'  +  ex  -\-  d  ^  0.  It  is  shown 
in  algebra  that  this  equation  can  be  reduced  to 
one  of  tlie  form  oe'  -\-  px  -{-  q  =^  0.  Every  cubic 
equation  of  this  form  has  three  roots,  of  whidi 
one  is  real  and  the  others  real  or  imaginary. 
The  roots  will  all  be  real  when  p  is  negative,  and 

~=  i^4—  This  is  known  as  the  irreducible  case 
27        4  • 

in  solving  the  equation.  Only  one  root  is  real 
when  p  is  positive,  or  when  it  is  negative  and 

—  <C^'  If  »  is  negative  and  ~=~,  two  of 
27  ^  4  "^  °  2(4 

the  roots  are  equal.  The  cubic  equation  may  be 
solved  by  the  following  fornuila,  due  to  Tartaglia 
and  Ferro,  Italian  mathematicians  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  known  as  Cardan's  formula : 


Besides  Ferro,  Tartaglia,  and  Cardan,  Vieta, 
Euler,  and  others  contributed  to  the  early  the 
ory  of  cubic  equations.  In  case  the  roots  of  a 
cubic  equation  are  all  real  their  values  are  more 
readily  calculated  by  means  of  trigonometric 
formulas — e.g.  assume  x  =  «  cosa,  and  the  equa- 
tion a;'  +  pa;  +  5  =  0  may  be  expressed  by  cos'o 


+ 


9  1 

— 5  COSO  +        -J 


cos'o  —  %  cosa  — 


=:  0.     But  from  trigonometrv 

cos  3a         „      ,       , 

— J —     ^0;  therefore,  equat- 


ing corresponding  coefficients  of  coso,  and  solv- 
ing  the  equations,  n  =  ■y — ~7v  and  cos3a  =  —  4q 
I JL  1  •     Hence  x  may  now  be  computed  from 

I  4:pJ 


3 

4j) 

a;  :=  »  •  cosa;  n 


•& 


+  a 


2ff 


For  history  and  methods,  consult  Matthicssen, 
Qrundzuge  der  antiken  und  modernen  Algebra 
der  litteralen  Glcichungen  (Leipzig,  1896).  See 
also  Cardan,  .Jerome. 

CUBICULUM  (Lat.,  bedroom,  from  cubare, 
to  lie  down).  A  term  used  to  designate  a  small 
room  or  cell  in  a  Roman  house,  containing  a 
bed  or  couch,  and  opening  off  the  c(nirt;  also  a 
recess  or  .alcove,  a  box  at  the  theatre  or  circus; 
and  lastly,  a  final  resting-place  or  burial-recess 
for  one  or  more  bodies  in  the  early  Christian 
catacombs. 
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CUBIT  (Lat.  cubitus,  elbow).  A  measure 
eniplovfil  by  the  ancients,  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle finger.  The  cubit  of  the  Eomaus  was  about 
17%  inches,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  22  inches, 
but  its  length  is  now  generally  stated  at  18 
Knglish  inches. 

CUBITT,  Sir  William  (1TS5-18G1).  An 
English  civil  engineer,  born  at  Dilham,  Norfolk. 
In  lSOO-04  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker at  Stalham,  and  at  Swanton  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  devised  self-regulating  sails  for  wind- 
mills. In  1818  he  began  the  manufacture  of  his 
invention  known  as  the  treadmill,  which  was 
quickly  introduced  into  the  principal  jails  of 
Great  Britain.  From  1826  he  was  connected  as 
engineer  with  important  works  in  the  improve- 
ment of  canals  and  rivers,  and  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  railways.  He  conducted  the  im- 
provement of  the  Severn  and  the  building  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway.  The  water-works  of  Ber- 
lin were  also  executed  by  him.  In  1850-51  he 
was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. 

CUCKOO,  kiik'oo  (Fr.  couctni.  Lat.  cticiihis, 
Gk.  KOKKi'l,  lolktjx.  cuckoo.  f>kt.  l-okHa.  euc'koo) . 
A  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  picarian 
family  Cuculida>,  which  contains  about  175  spe- 
cies, mostly  confined  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe,  altliough  some  of  them  are  sunmier 
visitors  to  cool  climates.  Only  .35  of  the  known 
species  live  in  the  New  World.  The  beak  is 
slightly  compressed  and  somewhat  arched :  the 
tail  long,  rounded,  and  usually  of  ten  feathers; 
the  wings  rather  long:  the  tarsi  short,  with  two 
toes  directed  forward  and  two  backward,  the 
outer  hind  toe  capable  of  being  brought  half 
round  to  the  front.  The  feet  are  thus  adapted 
for  grasping  and  moving  about  upon  branches 
rather  than  for  climbing. 

CticKoos  of  Ihe  Old  World. — ^Tlie  name  cuckoo 
is  derived  from  the  note  of  the  male  of  the  com- 
mon European  cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorns).  which, 
although  monotonous,  is  always  heard  with 
pleasure,  being  associated  with  all  that  is  de- 
lightful in  returning  spring.  A  similar  name 
is  given  to  the  bird  in  many  languages.  This 
common  cuckoo  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  it  is 
also  found  in  India,  Africa,  and,  in  summer, 
even  in  Lapland  and  Kamchatka.  It  appears  in 
Great  Britain  in  April,  and  all  except  the  young 
birds  are  believed  to  migrate  southward  again 
before  the  middle  of  August.  The  adult  cuckoo 
is  about  a  foot  in  length ;  ashy-gray,  barred  be- 
neath with  black;  the  wings  are  black,  and  the 
tail  is  black,  marked  with  white.  It  frequents 
both  cultivated  districts  and  moors.  Tliere  is 
no  pairing  or  continued  attachment  of  the  male 
and  female ;  and  the  female,  after  having  laid 
an  egg  on  the  groujid.  takes  it  ir  her  mouth 
and  deposits  it,  by  means  of  her  beak,  in  the 
nest  of  some  other  smaller  bird,  leaving  the  egg 
to  be  hatched  and  the  young  one  to  be  fed  by  the 
proper  owners  of  the  nest.  This  egg  is  very 
small  for  so  large  a  bird,  not  larger  than  a  sky- 
lark's; and  the  number  laid  is  uncertain.  The 
young  one,  soon  after  hatching,  acquires  size 
and  strength  enough  to  eject  from  the  nest  any 
eggs  or  young  birds — ^the  true  offspring  of  it.s 
foster-parents — which  may  remain  in  it,  and 
it  seems  restless  and  iineasv  till  this  is  accom- 


plished. It  works  itself  under  them,  and  then 
jerks  them  out  by  a  motion  of  its  rump.  Other 
species  of  cuckoo,  closely  allied  to  the  European 
cuckoo,  inhabit  Africa,  Asia,  aud  Australia,  and 
have  essentially  the  same  habits,  one,  about  the 
Mediterranean,  victimizing  pies  alone,  its  eggs 
liaving  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
magpie.  Equally  parasitic  are  many  Old-World 
tropical  species  of  various  other  genera :  yet 
some  of  them  (see  Couc^L)  do  not  shirk  parental 
responsibility,  but  incubate  and  rear  their  o\ru 
offspring.  This  extraordinary  practice  of  bird 
parasitism,  in  respect  to  its  facts  and  probable 
origin  and  development,  is  thoroughly  discussed 
by  A.  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds,  article 
'■Cuckoo"   (London,  1896). 

The  American  cuckoos  represent  three  differ- 
ent subfamilies — the  anis,  the  road-runners,  and 
the  treeeuekoos.  The  last  compose  the  group 
Coccyzinte,  and  are  characteristic  of  and  con- 
fined to  America.  The  best-known  species  are 
the  black-billed  cuckoo  (Coccyzus  crythrophthal- 
mus)  and  the  yellow-billed  {Coccyzus  Ameri- 
ca nvs).  Both  species  occur  commonly  in  sum- 
mer throughout  the  L'nited  States  and  eastern 
Canada,  but  pass  the  winter  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  black-billed  cuckoo  does 
not  occur  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
two  species  are  of  about  the  same  size,  a  foot 
long,  and  are  olive-brown  above,  wliite  beneath, 
but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  color  of 
the  bill  and  the  amount  of  white  on  the  tail. 


YELLOW-BILLED  CTCKOO. 

Unlike  the  Old-World  cuckoos,  they  are  not 
parasites,  but  build  their  own  nests  and  incu- 
bate their  o\^ti  eggs.  The  nests  are  flimsy  struc- 
tures of  twigs,  the  eggs  large  and  pale  blue.  In- 
cubatioi!  begins  when  the  first  egg  is  laid,  so  that 
no  two  of  the  eggs  or  yotmg  are  in  just  the 
same  stage  of  development.  Tlie  American 
cuckoos  are  insectivorous  and  are  very  useful 
birds.  Their  note  or  call  is  a  series  of  accelerat- 
ed 'chucks,'  not  exactly  harsh,  but  far  from 
musical.  In  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States  the  yellow-bill  is  known  as  'rain-crow,' 
because  its  note  is  supposed  to  predict  rain — 
an  idea  prevalent  in  regard  to  these  birds  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Consult  Beal,  Food  of 
Cuclcoos  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. 1808).  See  Plate  of^CfCKOos:  and  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Eggs  of  Soxg-Bikps. 

CUCKOO  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 
The.  .\  poem  attributed  in  the  si.xteenth  cen- 
tury to  Ciiaucer,  but  probably  not  composed  by 
him.  The  subject  is  the  discussion  between  a 
nightingale  and  a  cuckoo  on  the  comparative 
blessings  of  love. 

CUCKOO-BEE.  A  naked,  somewhat  wasp- 
like bee  of  the  family  Nomadidse,  all  the  many 
species  of  which  are  parasitic  in  the  nests  of 
other  bees,   after  the  manner  of  the   European 


CUCKOOS 


1  AMERICAN       YELLOW-BILLED       CUCKOO      ICoocyzus  4.  ANI,  or  RAIN    CROW   (Crotophaga   ani) 
l.AMtHlCAN       YtLLUw   HiLi-tu       ^^^                          J  ^    CRESTED    CUCKOO    ILepidogrammus    Cummingi). 

2  BLUeTiEADED    KOEL   (Eudynamis  oyanocephala  i.  6.  CHANNEL-BILL   (Soythrops   Novae-Hollandiae). 
3.  COMMON    EUROPEAN    PARAsItIC    c'IjCKOO    ^CucuIus  7.  CHAPARRAL   COCK   (Geococoyx  Cal.forniarus). 

canorus). 
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cuckoo.  Each  genus  makes  its  Iiomc  with  some 
partieular  form  or  forms  of  wild  bee;  thus,  our 
fomuion  Xouiada  imbricata  is  found  in  nests  of 
Andrena  and  llalictus:  Stelis  lives  on  Osmia, 
etc.  These  iniquilines  luive  no  means  of  collect- 
ing or  carrying  pollen,  and  so  have  been  forced 
to  seek  the  hospitality  of  forms  able  to  do  so. 
The  investigations  of  J.  H.  Enierton  show  that 
this  forced  association  arouses  no  quarreling, 
but  that  there  is  frequently  enough  food  for  the 
larva  of  both  the  jjroper  owner  of  the  cell  and 
of  the  guest,  whose  egg  is  laid  in  the  same  ])ollen- 
mass.  The  cuckoo-bee  Hies  about  with  its  host, 
and  enters  and  leaves  the  home  without  hin- 
drance.   See  Bee;  Cuckoo-Fly. 

CUCKOO -FLY.  One  of  a  family  (Chrysi- 
didse)  of  diminutive,  beautiful,  metallic  -  green 
wasps,  in  wliich  the  abdomen  has  onl}'  three, 
four,  or  five  visible  segments,  and  can  bo  turned 
under  the  thorax  and  closely  applied  to  it.  This 
'fly'  seeks  out  the  nest  of  a  solitary  wasj)  or  bee, 
and,  when  the  rightful  o\\-ner  is  absent  collecting 
food,  the  cuckoo-ily  deposits  an  egg  in  each  cell. 
These  eggs  are  walled  in  by  the  bee,  together 
with  her  own  eggs.  The  cuckoo-fly  larva-  hatch, 
eat  the  food  stored  up  in  the  cell  by  the  bee, 
and  perchance  even  the  riglitful  lar\;e.  The 
adult  lly,  when  seen  by  the  -iN-asp,  is  fought  des- 
perately, and  during  such  encounters  it  rolls 
itself  up  in  a  defensive  ball.  In  Europe,  where 
the  Germans  call  them  Goldwespen,  one  of  the 
cuckoo-Hies   is   parasitic   on  the  currant-worm. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.     See  Fbog-Spittle. 

CUCU'JICffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Cucu- 
jus,  of  South  American  origin).  A  large  family, 
chietly  tropical,  of  oblong,  flattened  beetles,  most 
of  wliich  live  under  bark.     See  Cobn-Insects. 

CUCUMBER  (OF.  cocombre,  Fr.  concomhre, 
from  IIL.  ciicumer,  from  Lat.  cucumus,  cucum- 
ber), Cuciimis  sativiis.  A  common  garden 
vegetable,  native  of  Asia,  and  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  plant  is  vine-like,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  musk- 
melon.  The  oblong  fruit  (4  to  30  inches  long) 
is  eaten  in  the  green  state  as  a  salad,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  pickling.  The  smaller  sorts 
of  pickling  cucumbers  are  sometimes  called 
gherkins.  The  many  varieties  of  cucumber  in 
cultivation  differ  greatly  in  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Cucumbers  are  veiy  sensitive  to  frost. 
They  are  grown  during  the  warm  months  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  seeds 
are  ]ilanted  in  hills  4  by  6  feet  apart.  The  soil 
should  be  a  fertile,  warm  loam,  and  the  hills 
made  rich  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  long  Engli.sh  varieties  extensively 
used  for  forcing  in  Europe  are  less  used  in 
America,  the  white-spine  varieties  being  used 
more  extensively  for  this  purpose.  To  this 
genus  belong  other  species  valued  for  their 
edible  fruit.  Cucumis  anguria  is  knowii  as  the 
West  Indian  gherkin.  The  snake  cucumber 
{Cncumis  melo,  variety  flexuosus)  grows  to  a 
great  length,  and  is  similiar  in  quality  to 
the  common  cucumber.  Cucumis  serotinus  is  cul- 
tivated in  Turkey;  Cucumis  macrocarpos  in 
Brazil;  the  conomon  (Cucumis  conomum)  is 
much  cultivated  in  Japan.  The  dudaim  {Cu- 
cumis dudaitn)  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  East,  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
fruit.    The  musk  cucumber  is  Cucumis  luoschata. 


CUCUMBER  -  BEETLE.  Of  several  beetles 
whose  grul)s  attack  cucumliers.  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  are  described  under  Mi:i.oN  In- 
sects (q.v.).  An  especial  flea-beetle  found 
about  cucumber  -  vines  is  Haltica  cucuineris, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of 
wheat,  black,  with  clay-colored  antenna'  and 
legs.  The  larva;  mine  tlie  seed-leaves  of  the 
youug  i)laiits,  and  both  old  and  young  feed  upon 
the  mature  vine-leaves  and  also  upon  other  gar- 
den  vegetables. 

CUCUMBER  DISEASES.  The  cucumber  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  a  nund)er  of  fungi,  only 
the  more  important  of  which  can  be  mentioned. 
In  the  seed-bed  it  is  liable  to  the  attack  of 
Pythium  dcbar}anum,  the  disease  l)eing  called 
'damping  ofl''  (q.v,).  In  the  held  one  of  the 
worst  pests  is  Plasmopara,  or  Peronospora  cu- 
bcnsis,  producing  mildew.  It  attacks  the  foli- 
age, causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellowy  to  wilt, 
and  die,  the  whole  vine  being  involved.  Spray- 
ing with  some  fungicide  (q.v.),  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  potassium  suli)hide,  will  prevent  this 
disease  if  applied  early  and  often.  Care  nuist 
be  taken  to  spray  the  mixture  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  cucumbers, 
this  mildew  occurs  on  muskmelons,  squashes,  and 
pumpkins.  Another  fungus,  Cladosporium  cu- 
cumerinum,  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  cucumber 
and  melons,  producing  upon  the  young  fruits 
small,  sunken  areas  that  later  become  black,  rot- 
ten places.  Ofteti  a  sort  of  gummj-  exudation  is 
associated  with  this  disease.  The  treatment 
given  above  is  recommended  for  this  disease. 
In  the  greenhouse  the  most  serious  trouble  to 
cucumber-forcing  is  the  powdery  mildew  {Eri/- 
sipJw  cichoracearuDi) .  It  may  be  known  by  the 
white,  flour-like  splashes  on  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  become  yellow,  then  brown,  and  dry  up, 
killing  the  plant.  The  disease  spreads  with 
great  rapidity,  but  may  be  kept  under  control 
as  in  the  above  cases.  A  disease  known  as  the 
wilt  disease  is  often  of  great  destruction  to 
cucumbers,  melons,  etc.  It  is  caused  by  a  kind 
of  bacteria  to  which  the  name  Bacillus  trachei- 
philus  has  been  given.  The  organisms  fill  the 
water-ducts  of  the  plant,  causing  it  suddenly  to 
collapse.  The  leaf-blades  shrivel  and  dry  up, 
and  Later  the  petioles  and  stem  become  tlaccid 
and  the  whole  plant  perishes.  If  a  stem  be  cut 
across,  a  sticky,  milk-white  substance  exudes. 
The  disease  is  readily  prodiiced  by  inoculation, 
and  is  largely  spread  through  the  agency  of  in- 
sects, A  somewhat  similar  disease  is  caused 
by  a  species  of   Fusarium,  a   fungus. 

CUCUMBER-INSECTS.    See  Melon-Insects. 

CUCUMBER  -  TREE.  An  American  forest- 
tree,  growing  in  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States. 
The  fruit,  which  looks  like  a  ('ucumber,  when 
macerated  in  spirit,  makes  a  bitter  tonic  drink. 
The  timber  is  light  and  useful  for  boat-building. 
See  JI.\GXOLi.\. 

CU'CURBITA'CE.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat,  cncurhita,  gourd).  An  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  (the  gourd  family),  consisting 
chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  wann- 
er parts  of  the  world,  having  succulent  stems 
which  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the 
morphology  of  which  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
contention.  The  flowers  are  monn?cious  or  dioe- 
cious, and  often  s^niipetalous.  The  cal^^  and 
corolla    are    five-parted    and    more    or    less    co- 
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hesive.  The  stamens  exhibit  a  number  of  pe- 
culiarities, in  some  eases  having  bilocuUir  an- 
tliers ;  in  otliers  various  modifications  are  shown, 
tlie  antliers  adliering  in  some  and  e\cu  becoming 
united  into  a  column  vvitli  two  ring-sliaped  pol- 
len -  chambers  in  the  genus  Cyelanthera.  The 
fruit,  called  a  pepo,  is  peculiar;  is  more  or  less 
succulent,  has  a  fleshy  rind,  and  the  seed-bear- 
ing placcntic  either  surround  a  central  cavity  or 
send  prolongations  into  it.  The  seeds  are  flat, 
and  nuire  or  less  imbedded  in  the  pulp,  which 
nmy  be  dry  or  jviicy.  The  cotyledons  are  large 
and  leaf-like.  This  order  contains  nearly  90 
genera,  with  about  050  species,  many  of  which 
produce  edible  fruits  and  are  cultivated  in  tem- 
perate regions.  To  this  order  belong  the  cucum- 
ber, melon,  gourd,  pumpkin,  squash,  vegetable 
marrow,  etc.  (qq.v. ).  In  some,  important  medi- 
cinal properties  abound,  as  in  bryony,  colocj'nth, 
momordica,  etc.  (qq.v.).  Telfairia  pedata,  a 
tropical  African  species,  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  are  used  for  food,  and  from  which 
oil  is  expressed.  The  chief  genera  are  Fevillea, 
Telfairia,  Jlelothria,  Luffa,  B3'ronia,  Cucumis, 
Lagenaria,  Cucurbita,  Echinoeystis,  Sicyos,  Se- 
chium,  and  Cyelanthera. 
CUCTJTA,    koo'koo-ta.     See    San    Josfi    de 

CCCUTA. 

CUDBEAR.     See  Archil. 

CUDDALORE,    kud'da-lor',   or   KUDALTJB, 

kud'a-IUor'.  The  chief  town  in  the  southern  di- 
vision of  Areot,  Madras,  British  India,  on  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Southern  Pennar,  15  miles  south  of 
Pondieherry  and  100  south  of  Madras  by  rail 
(Map:  India,D6).  The  river,  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
admits  only  vessels  of  moderate  size;  but  there  is 
good  anchorage  a  mile  and  a  half  oil'  shore. 
There  are  a  number  of  sugar-refineries,  oil- 
presses,  and  paper-mills,  and  an  extensive  ex- 
port trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  Cuddalore  was 
the  scene  of  exciting  struggles  between  the 
French  and  the  English  from  1758  to  1795,  when 
it  was  finallv  acouired  bv  the  latter.  Popu- 
lation, in   1891,  47,*400;   in'lOOl,  51,900. 

CTJDDAPAH,  kud'da-pa'.     See  ICadapa. 

CTJD'DY.  In  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, the  shepherd  to  whom  Colin  Clout  directs 
his  arguments. 

CUBILLERO,  koo'De-lya'ro.  A  maritime 
town  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  Spain,  20  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Oviedo.  The  harbor, 
protected  by  a  Jetty,  has  a  lighthouse  which 
marks  its  eastern  point.  It  admits,  however, 
only  small  craft.  The  port  is  engaged  largely  in 
fishing,  and  there  are  fish-curing  establishments 
and  uianufactures  of  linen  and  chocolate ;  stock- 
raising  and  agriculture  also  are  carried  on,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  manganese.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900    (commune),  10,100. 

QTJDRAKA,  sho<T'dra-ka.  The  reputed  author 
of  the  Sanskrit  drama  ;Uricc/iafcafiA:a  (q.v. ).  See 
SOdbaka. 

CTJD'WORTH,  Ralph  (1617-88).  An  Eng- 
lish theologian  and  philosopher.  He  was  born 
at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  and  admitted  pen- 
sioner of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1032, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  and  became 
an  eminent  tutor.  In  1045  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Clare  Hall  and  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew;  in  1654  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Christ's  College;   in   1662  appointed  to  the  rec- 


tory of  Ashwell;  and  in  1G78  installed  pre- 
bendary of  filoucester.  He  died  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege. Cudworth's  chief  work,  entitled  Tlie 
True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1078), 
advocates  a  Platonizinjr  doctrine  of  philosophy, 
especially  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  teleo- 
logical  view,  against  the  contention  of  the  mech- 
anists of  the  day,  and  defending  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.  From  such  views  the  remarkable 
group  of  which  he  was  a  leader  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.).  A 
Trratisc  C'oneerning  Eternal  and  Immutahle 
Morality,  which  was  first  published  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1731,  champions 
the  innate  character  of  our  moral  ideas,  which 
are  held  to  cognize  the  objective  reality  of  good 
and  evil  with  the  same  immediateness  and  cer- 
tainty which  attends  our  geometi'icai  knowdedge. 
Consult:  Jlartineau,  Types  of  Ethieal  Theory, 
vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1898)  ;  Lowrey,  The  Philosophy 
of  Ralph  Cudworth  (New  York,  1885);  and 
Birch,  Life,  in  the  edition  of  Cudworth's  works 
(Oxford  and  London,  1829). 

C  TJ  E  N  C  A  ,  kwan'ka.  The  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Azuay,  Ecuador,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Matadero.  8040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
85  miles  south-southwest  of  Quito  (Map:  Ecua- 
dor, B  4 ) .  It  has  straight  streets,  and  contains, 
among  the  chief  buildings,  the  cathedral,  the 
high  school  (formerly  a  Jesuit  college),  the 
prison,  and  the  Government  building.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
cochineal  producing  region,  and  rich  metal 
deposits  are  worked  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
most  important  manufactures  are  pottery,  hats, 
and  woolens,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  pre- 
served fruits,  cheese,  and  grain  is  carried  on. 
Population,  about  25,000.  Cuenca  was  founded 
in  1557,  on  the  site  of  the  old  native  village Tumi- 
bamba,  and  in  1786  w-as  created  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  numerous  interesting  Aztec 
remains  in  the  vicinity.  The  mountain  of  Tar- 
qui  on  the  south  was  chosen  in  1742  for  deter- 
mining the  meridian  line  of  La  Condamine, 
Bougiier,  and  Godin.  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain occurred  the  battle  of  Tarqui  in  1828 
between  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  forces. 

CUENCA.  A  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  about  midway  between 
Valencia  and  Madrid  (Map:  Spain,  D  2).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated,  at  an  elevation  of 
aliout  3000  feet,  on  the  river  Jucar,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Huescar,  and  is  poorly  built,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  walls  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  city,  once  celebrated  for  industry  and 
art,  but  faintly  suggests  its  former  prosperity'. 
A  fine  bridge  spans  the  .Ji'icar,  and  there  are  a 
college  and  several  notable  churches,  the  most 
pretentious  of  which  is  the  Gothic  Cathedral, 
with  the  Chapel  of  the  Albornoces.  The  city 
has  some  manufacturing  interests,  and  a  trade  in 
lumber  and  wine.     Population,   in   1901,   10,505. 

Cuenca  first  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
ninth  centtiry.  under  Saracen  power.  In  1177, 
after  a  long  siege,  it  fell  into  Christian  hands, 
though  earlier  in  the  century  it  had  been  cap- 
tured, but  retaken.  It  was  granted  the  dignity 
of  a  municipality  in  1257.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1700  after  bombardment,  and 
in  1808  and  1810  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
French — disasters  which   contributed  materially 


CUCUMBER     ALLIES 


1.  LUFFA  OR   DISHRAG   GOURD  (Luffa  aegyptlaca). 

2.  BOTTLE  OR  CALABASH    GOURD  (Lagenaria  vulgarisl. 

3.  SNAKE  GOURD  ITrichosanthes  Anguina). 

4.  FLOWERS  OF   MUSK-MELON   (Cucumis  melo). 

■>.  SUMMER  SQUASH  (Cucurbita>;  a,  Crookneck;  li.  Cus- 
tard or  Patty-pan;   c.  Vegetable  Marrow. 


6.  •',    WATERMELON     (Citrullus     vulgaris);      I',     MUSK- 

MELON   ICucumIs   melo). 

7.  CUCUMBER   (Cucumis  sativus). 

8.  a,   PUMPKIN   (Cucurbita   pepo);  /< .  WINTER  OR   HUB- 

BARD SQUASH   (Cucurbita    maxima). 
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to  its  decline.  In  1S74  Cuenca  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Carlists,  who  ravaged  the  city, 
infuriated  by  its  stubborn  resistance. 

CUERNAVACA,  kwur'na-vil'ka.  The  capital 
.)f  the  State  uf  Jlorelos,  Jlexico,  magnificently 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Cueniavaea,  47 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City,  and  .5000  feet 
above  sea-level  (Jlap:  Mexico,  .J  S).  It  eon- 
tains  a  church  built  by  Cortes,  an  agricul- 
tural academy,  a  fine  Government  building, 
a  theatre  (with  a  capacity  for  2000  spec- 
tators ) ,  a  hospital,  and  a  literary  institute. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district, 
and  has  extensive  sugar-refineries  and  distil- 
leries. Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aztec  tem- 
ple, 400  feet  high,  composed  of  five  terraces. 
Cuernavaca,  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
an  old  Indian  village,  and  became,  after  its 
capture,  the  favorite  residence  of  Cortes,  his  ' 
palace  being  still  extant.  In  18G3  Maximilian 
made  it  his  residence.  It  bears  many  marks  of 
his  royal  favor,  especially  in  its  public  gardens. 
Population,  in  1895,  8747. 

CXJEEO,  kwfi'ro.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Dewitt  County,  Tex.,  101  miles  east  by 
south  of  San  Antonio ;  on  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  is  located  in  a 
rich  agricultural  belt,  producing  chiefly  corn 
and  cotton,  and  has  cotton  gins  and  compresses, 
a  eotton-mill.  cottonseed-oil  mills,  machine-shops, 
a  tannerv,  broom-factories,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,  2442;  in  1900,  3422. 

CUERVO,  kwar'vo,  Jost  RuFixo  (1844—). 
A  Spanish-American  author,  born  at  Bogota, 
Colombia.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Paris.  He 
became  an  authority  on  the  Spanish  language, 
on  which  subject  he  published:  Apunturiones 
criticas  sobre  la  lengua  Bogotann  (1872),  and  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Grumatica  Castellana  of 
Andres  Bello    (1800). 

CUESTAS,  kwfi'stas.  .TuAjf  Lisbo.\  (1837—). 
A  South  American  politician  and  a  President  of 
Uruguay,  horn  at  Paysandii.  In  1879  he  became 
collector  of  customs,  in  1880  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1886  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
1891  Senator  for  Pavs.andu.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Senate  in  1897:  in  1898,  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Borda,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  provisional  Govcminent:  and  in 
1899  Tvas  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

CTJEVA,  kwa'va,  Henriquez  Arias  de  Saa- 
TEDRA,  B.M.TAZAR  DE  LA  (1(526-86).  A  Spanish 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  JIadrid,  and  was  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  succes- 
sively became  Councilor  of  State.  Councilor  of 
the  Indies,  Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Peru,  Tierra  Firma,  and  Chile,  in  which 
capacity  he  introduced  many  beneficent  reforms 
and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
Indians. 

CUEVA,  .TuAN  DE  LA  (1550-1607).  A  Span- 
ish poet,  born  in  Seville.  Of  the  life  of  this 
poet  very  little  is  known.  He  left  a  quantity 
of  worlds,  in  the  form  of  plays,  poems,  letters, 
epigrams,  romances,  and  histories.  The  plays 
are  of  the  most  value,  as  in  them  he  departed 
from  the  classic  model,  and  attempted  a  more 
romantic  and  less  artificial  type. 


CUEVAS  DE  VERA,  kw:-i'viis  dA  xh'rk.  A 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Almeria,  42 
miles  nortl\east  of  Almeria  (Map:  Sjiain.  D  4). 
It  is  sitiiated  in  a  jdain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Almanzor,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  generally  well  built,  with 
broad  and  regular  streets.  It  has  two  spacious 
plazas,  and  anumg  the  principal  edifices  are 
an  old  ^Moorish  castle  and  the  parish  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  a  handsome  Doric  structure, 
d.ating  from  1758.  A  large  number  of  persons 
are  employed  in  the  silver-mines  of  the  vicinity; 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  arc  also  important 
industries.  There  are  some  manufactures,  prin- 
cipally of  potterv.  Po])ulation,  in  1890,  20,341 ; 
in  liKIO,  20,603.  ' 

CTJFA,  koo'fa.  A  ruined  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  Turkish  Vilayet  of  Bagdad.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Persia  soon  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Cadesia  in  036,  and  speedily 
became  the  political  and  intellectual  capital  of 
the  early  Caliphate.  At  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity it  numbered  from  150,000  to  200.000 
inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  of  the  pure  Arab 
stock  of  Yemen.  The  schools  of  Cufa  exercised 
the  verj'  greatest  inllucnce  on  the  development  of 
Arabian  literature  and  theologj',  and  its  gram- 
marians were  the  originators  of  the  so-called 
Cufan  script,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Arabic 
manuscripts.  Internal  dissensions  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  Damascus  brought  about 
the  decline  of  the  city. 

CTJFFE,  William  Ulick  O'Connor.  See  De- 
s.\RT,  Fourth  Earl  of. 

CUF'FEE,  Pavl  (1759-1818).  An  American 
sea-captain,  half  Indian,  half  negro,  boni  near 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  used  his  wealth,  acquired 
at  sea,  in  the  effort  to  encourage  the  colonization 
of  his  people  in  Sierra  Leone.  He  carried  out 
thirty-eight  colonists  on  his  own  ship  in  1815, 
and  died  while  waiting  for  permission  from  Eng- 
land to  make  further  settlements  in  the  colony. 

CUF'FEY.  A  name  formerly  given  to  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  common  among  the  ma- 
roons of  Jamaica. 

CTJ'FIC  WRITING.     See  KuFic  Writing. 

CUI,  ku'e'.  CfisAR  Antonovitch  (1835—).  A 
Russian  composer  and  military  engineer,  born 
at  Vilna.  He  studied  at  the  g;s'ninnsium.  where  his 
father,  a  survivor  of  Napoleon's  army  of  inva- 
sion, taught  French.  After  studying  music  with 
Moniuszko  (q.v. )  for  some  six  months  at  Vilna, 
he  entered  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Engineering  Academy  at  Saint  Petersburg,  be- 
coming subsequently  professor  of  fortification  in 
several  military  academies.  Among  his  pupils 
have  be^n  severiil  gr;ind  dukes,  the  famous 
Skobelefi'.  and  Nicholas  II.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  he  was  sent  to  examine  the  forti- 
fications on  the  Danube.  His  report.  Tour  Notcf! 
of  an  Enfiincering  Ofjicer  from  the  Theatre  of 
Militart/  Operations  in  European  Twrkei/,  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Among  his  text-books 
the  best-known  are:  A  Short  Manual  of  Field 
Fortification  (7th  ed.  1894),  and  A  Short 
His'torical  l^ketch  of  Permanent  Fortification 
(1889).  His  musical  studies  he  continued  with 
I'alakireflT  (q.v.).  making  his  di'bnt  with  .a 
Scherzo     in     F     major     for    orchestra      (1859). 
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His  opera  I'hp  Pri.ioncr  of  Caiicasiifi  (1857-58) 
and  the  comic  o])era  7'hc  Mandarin's  Son  were 
performed  privately,  and  exhibited  no  depart- 
ures from  established  tradition.  In  1864  he 
became  musical  critic  of  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Gazette.  He  championed  the  theories  of  the 
Young  Russian  school,  attacking  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  critics,  rejudging  estab- 
lished reputations,  subjecting  everything  to  a 
keen  and  searching  analysis.  He  received  the 
nickname  'Musical  Nihilist,'  and  his  opera  'Wil- 
liam liateliff  (1809),  based  on  Heine's  drama, 
and  embodying  the  new  theories  of  'melodic 
recitative,'  met  witli  severe  criticism.  Angela 
(ISTG),  based  on  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  carried 
the  theories  even  furtlier.  and  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  In  1883  he  rewrote  The  Prisoner 
of  Caucasus,  adding  a  new  act,  and  the  work  had 
considerable  success.  Le  Flihustier  (1894), 
words  by  Eichepin,  was  successful  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Comique,  and  The  Saracen  was  favorably 
received  in  1899.  His  numerous  songs,  both 
to  Russian  and  to  French  words,  are  veritable 
gems,  \vhile  his  pieces  for  solo  instniments  and 
for  cliorus  enjoy  great  vogue.  He  was  never 
fond  of  orchestration,  and  is  far  behind  his 
Russian  colleagues  in  that  line,  but  the  sin- 
cerity and  passion  of  his  works  are  unique. 
few  can  equal  him  in  delineating  love  in  all 
its  varied  aspects.  As  a  critic,  in  Russian 
periodicals  and  the  French  Revue  et  Gazette 
Mnsicale,  Cui  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation. 
His  La  Musique  en  Russie  (Paris,  1880)  is  the 
only  sketch  of  Russian  music  written  with  au- 
thority, even  though  it  is  at  times  marred  by  the 
author's  aesthetic  views.  The  Russian  Lied 
(1896)  is  a  detailed  study  of  all  important  Rus- 
sian song-writers,  with  careful  reference  to  both 
music  and  text.  Consult:  Countess  de  Jlercy- 
Argenteau,  Cesar  Cui  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Pougin, 
Essai  historique  sur  la  musique  en  Russie 
(Turin,  1897). 

CUIRASS,  kwf-ras'  or  kwe'-  (Fr.  cuirasse, 
from  ML.  coratiurn,  breastplate,  from  Lat.  oori- 
aceus,  leathern,  from  corium,  leather).  Originally 
a  jerkin,  or  garment  of  leather  for  soldiers,  so 
thick  and  strong  as  to  be  pistol-proof,  and  even 
musket-proof.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  a  portion  of  armor  made  of  metal,  consisting 
of  a  backplate  and  a  breastplate  hooked  or 
buckled  together,  with  a  piece  joined  to  the  back 
called  a  culet  or  garde  de  reines.  For  illustration, 
see  Armob. 

CUIRASSIER,  kwe'rfts-ser'  (Fr.,  from  cui- 
rasse, cuirass).  In  modern  armies,  the  name 
given  to  certain  soldiers  of  hea^'y  cavalry.  They 
are  surv'ivals  of  the  troopers  of  tlie  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  wore  helmet  and 
cuirass.  There  are  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
in  the  Russian  Ai'my,  and  twelve  regiments  each 
in  the  German  and  French  armies.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Plate  of  Aritor.  )  The  Russian  cuirass 
is  of  iron,  coated  with  copper,  and  weighs  30 
pounds ;  the  German  is  of  white  metal  with  a 
brass  plate,  and  the  French  of  steel  with  a  brass 
plate,  their  respective  weights  being  IS^A  and  16 
pounds.  There  are  no  cuirassiers  in  the  British 
Army,  although  the  Life  Guards  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards  wear  dress  cuirasses  of  steel,  cost- 
ing £3  6s.  each,  which  are  discarded  on  active 
service.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  there  were 
heavy  horsemen  known  as  cuirassiers,  who  wore 


bod.v  armor  over  buff  coats.  They  carried  swords 
and  pistols,  and  tlieir  reins  were  strengthened 
with  iron  chains.  The  bodyguard  of  Napoleon 
III.,  Les  Cent-Gardes,  wore  aluminum  cuirasses. 
No  cuirass  is  bullet-proof  against  a  direct  shot. 
See  Cavalri',  where  an  liistorical  sketch  of 
mounted  troops  is  given. 

CUISSART,  kwe-sart'  (OF.,  from  cuisse, 
thigh,  from  Lat.  coxa,  hip).  A  variety  of  an- 
cient armor  worn  by  troopers.  Cuissarts  con- 
sisted of  small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizon- 
tally over  each  other  round  the  thigh  and  riveted 
together. 

CUITLAHUATZIN,  kwetla-wat-sen',  or 
CITLAHUATZIN  (1470-1520).  An  Aztec 
prince,  younger  lirother  of  Montezuma  II.  When 
the  latter  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  Cuitla- 
huatzin  was  also  for  some  time  in  tlieir  hands, 
■  but  was  ultimately  released.  As  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Aztecs  after  the  capture  of 
IMontezuma,  he  led  the  famous  attacks  upon  the 
array  of  Cortes.  He  also  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Aztecs  during  tlie  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  coast.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
to  succeed  Montezuma,  but  died  of  a  pestilence 
after  his  installation,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Guatemotzin. 

CUJA'CIUS,  properlv  JACQUES  DE  CU- 
JAS,  zhak  de  ku'zha',"  or  CUJAUS,  ku'zho' 
(1522-90).  A  French  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  studying  law,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  the  law  at  Cahors  (1554),  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Cliancellor  L'Hopital,  gained  the  chair  of  law 
in  the  L^niversity  of  Bourges,  after  which  he 
taught  successively  at  Valence,  again  at  Bour- 
ges, at  Valence,  at  Paris,  and  at  Bourges,  at 
which  last  place  he  resided  from  1577  till  his 
death,  October  4^  1590.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  his  day,  and  his  learning  was 
founded  on  the  most  diligent  study  of  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  the  Roman  laws.  His  treat- 
ment of  these  authorities  and  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  classical  and  reconstructive,  free  from 
scholastic  subtleties.  He  had  in  his  library  500 
manuscripts  on  Roman  law,  and  by  his  emenda- 
tions contributed  greatly  to  remove  tlie  obscuri- 
ties of  jurisprudence.  A  complete  collection  of 
his  works  was  edited  by  Fabrot  (10  vols.),  at 
Paris  (1658).  and  reprinted  at  Venice  (1758- 
83),  and  at  Prato  (1834-43).  Ulil  has  edited 
separately  Cujacius's  Animadversiones  et  Ob- 
servationrs.  Consult :  Spangenberg,  Cujacius 
und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (Leipzig,  1882)  ;  Berriat 
Saint  Prix.  Histoirc  du  droit  remain;  Histoire 
de  Cujas    (1821). 

CULAMAN,  koo-la'man.     See  JIakobo. 

CULASI,  Ivoo-la'sj.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Antique,  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  about  52  miles  north  of  San 
JosS  de  Buenavista.  Rice,  cacao,  fruits,  and 
pepper  are  cultivated.  Population,  in  1898, 
10,553. 

CUL'DEES  (Olr.  ceilede,  servant  of  God,  from 
ceile,  servant  -f-  De,  gen.  sg.  of  Dia,  God).  An- 
chorite monks  who  came  into  Scotland  from  Ire- 
land in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  many  places,  but  who  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
regular  Orders,  particularly  that  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine.    Tlieir  monasteries,  which,  on  the  Co- 
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luniban  niodel,  wore  really  villarrfs.  on  Saint 
Serf's  Islaiul.  Loch  Leven,  at  Saint  Andrews, 
Monymusk,  Abcriiethy,  and  at  ilonifcith.  near 
Dundee,  are  matters  o{  record.  Their  abhots 
were  often  la3'men.  The  mystery  about  their 
origin  and  fate  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  particularly  holy,  and  that  tliey  retained 
the  primitive  Christian  faith.  So  claimed  Hec- 
tor Bocce  in  his  Latin  history  of  Scotland  (Paris, 
151C).  as  many,  especially  ardent  Presl)ylerians, 
have  done  since.  But  the  facts  were  established 
bv  \V.  Reeves,  The  Ciilrlces  of  the  Uritish  Isles 
(Dublin,  18fi4).  and  V.  Kene,  Celtic  Scotland 
(.3  vols..  Kdinburgh,  1870-80). 

CTJLENBOBG.     See  Kuilenburg. 

CTJ'LEX  (Lat.,  gnat).  A  short  pastoral  and 
mock-heroic  poem  of  414  hexameter  lines,  at- 
tributed to  Vergil.  A  sleeping  goatherd  is  awak- 
ened by  the  sting  of  a  gnat,  and  kills  the  insect, 
but  finds  that  it  has  saved  his  life  by  rousing 
him  in  time  to  escape  from  an  approaching 
serpent.  The  gnat's  shade  appears  to  him  in 
the  night,  and  reproaches  him  for  its  death; 
whereupon  the  goatherd  builds  a  tomb  for  it  and 
celebrates    the    usual    funeral    rites. 

CtTLIACAN,  koo'lya-kiln'.  The  capital  of 
the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Jlexico,  on  the  Culiaean 
River,  50  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  E  5).  It  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley, 
and  contains  several  plazas,  those  of  Rosales  and 
La  Constitucion  being  notable,  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral, a  seminary,  and  a  mint.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see.  The  city  has  some  manufactures,  principal- 
ly of  textiles,  and  a  large  tobacco  warehouse. 
Culiaean  was  founded  in  1500,  with  the  name 
San  Jliguel.     Population,  in  1895,  14,205. 

CTJLICID.iE,  ku-lis'i-de  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  ciilex,  gnat).  A  family  of  tipuloid 
Diptera,  the  mosquitoes,  having  long  and  slender 
wings,  the  veins  and  body  bearing  flattened 
scales.     See  Mosquito. 

CTJLILAWAN  BARK.  The  bark  of  a  mo- 
lucca-tree.  Cinunmomuin  ctililaican,  used  like 
cinnamon    (q.v.). 

CTTIilN,  Stewart  (1858—).  An  American 
anthropologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  a  descend- 
ant of  Johan  van  Culin,  one  of  the  earliest  Swed- 
ish settlers  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  educated 
at  a  Friends'  school,  and  afterwards  at  Nazareth 
Hall.  Leaving  this  school  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  engaged  in  business,  but  soon  developed 
a  deep  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and,  through 
contact  with  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  was  led  to 
take  up  original  work  in  anthropology.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Xumismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  began 
a  study  of  the  Chinese  in  America,  resulting  in 
a  series  of  papers  on  Chinese  games.  In  1889  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Arehoeological  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
curator  in  the  Museum  of  Areh.Tology :  and  in 
1802  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  museum. 
In  this  capacity  he  represented  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Columbian  Historical 
Exposition  in  ^Madrid,  where  he  was  at  the  same 
time  secretary  of  the  Ignited  States  Commission. 
In  1888  he  organized  the  Oriental  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  he  became  secretary;  in  1890 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  .Advancement  of  Science.  He  was 
president  of  the  .American  Folklore  Society  in 
1897,  and  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of 


anthropology'  in  the  American  Association  in 
1901.  In  addition  to  many  minor  publications, 
he  is  autlior  of:  Chess  and  fhu/iiiii  Cards 
(1890);  Korean  Games  (1890);  and  an  elabo- 
rate memoir  on  "(James  of  the  American  Abo- 
rigines," incorporated  in  tlie  Twenty-third  Ucport 
of  the  Hnrean  of  American  Ethnoloyy. 

CTJL'LEN,  Pail  (1803-78).  An  Irish  prel- 
ate. He  was  educated  in  Rome,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  Irish  College,  and  in  1848  of  the 
Propaganda  College.  During  the  Revolution  of 
that  year  he  saved  the  college  iiropcrty  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  American  Minister.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Armagli  and  Primate  of  Ireland 
in  1849,  and  Archbisho])  of  Dublin  in  1852.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  piety,  and 
zeal  in  the  restoration  and  erection  of  churches, 
reformatories,  and  hospitals.  He  assisted  O'Con- 
nell,  opposed  the  Fenians,  forbade  the  clergy  to 
take  active  part  in  politics,  and  advocated  at 
the  Vatican  Council  the  definition  of  Papal 
infallibility.  He  was  the  main  snjiportcr  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Dublin,  and  in  1806  was 
made  a  cardinal,  being  the  first  Irislnnan  to  re- 
ceive that  dignity  since  the  Reformation. 

CULLEN,  William  (1710-90).  A  Scotch 
physician,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
of  medicine  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  He  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Scot- 
land, his  father  being  factor  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  He  acquired  his  medical  education 
between  1727  and  1730,  under  great  difficulties, 
but  fortunately  secured  tlie  aid  of  John  Paisley, 
a  surgeon  apothecary,  and  Monro  the  Elder.  In 
1730  he  began  to  practice  his  profession  in  his 
native  town,  and  was  rapidly  .successful.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  William  Hunter  (q.v.).  In 
1740  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Glas- 
gow University.  In  1744  he  removed  to  Glas- 
gow; in  1740  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  on  botany  and  the  ma- 
teria medica,  and  finally  on  chenustry,  in  Glas- 
gow University.  In  botany  Cullen  seems  to 
have  lectured  in  Latin,  but  m  the  other  dejjart- 
meuts  he  adopted  the  English  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  expression,  an  innovation  of  gi-eat 
importance,  which  permitted  him  to  adopt  a 
more  familiar  style  of  lecturing  than  had  hither- 
to been  in  use.  One  of  his  original  hearers  re- 
cords that  "in  the  physic  class  Dr.  Cullen  never 
read  lectures,  but  only  used  notes :  in  the  chem- 
istry he  sometimes  read,  but  very  seldom."  In 
1757  he  became  full  professor  of  chcmistrj', 
while  continuing  to  teach  clinical  medicine  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  a  duty  up  to  this  period 
performed  by  Dr.  Rutherford  only,  the  professor 
of  medicine  and  botany.  In  1700  he  undertook 
also  the  lectures  on  materia  medica.  In  17fi(> 
Cullen  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  institutes  of 
medicine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt ; 
and  Black,  the  greatest  chemical  discoverer  of 
the  time,  took  Cullen's  place  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry. In  1773  Cullen  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  the  practice  of  physic. 

His  most  important  works  are  the  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Phi/sic  (1777),  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  system  of  nosology  founded  on 
his  theories  of  nerve  influence,  and  which  was 
translated  into  many  languages:  fli/nopsis  A'o- 
soJofiiw  Methodicir  (1785)  :  Iiistitntions  of  Medi- 
cine n787)  ;  .1  Treatise  of  tlie  Materia  Medica 
(17891.  His  writings  have  been  collected  in  two 
volumes    by    Dr.    John    Thomson     (Edinburgh, 
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182T),  by  whom  also  a  life  was  commenced,  the 
tiist  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1832. 
This  biography  was  continued  by  his  son,  and 
finally  completed  in  a  second  volume  by  Dr. 
Craigie  in  1859. 

CULXiEBA,  koU-lya'ra.  A  fortified  to\ra  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  on  the  J  near 
River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
23  miles  south-southeast  of  Valencia  (Map: 
Spain,  E  3).  Its  streets  are  irregular  but  level, 
and  among  the  noteworthy  features  are  a  ruined 
castle  and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de  Cullera. 
Fishing,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising  are  the 
princijjal  industries.  The  city  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  rice,  oranges, 
wine,  etc.  Cullera  was  of  great  military  impor- 
tance under  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  successfully  withstood  attacks  of 
the  Christian  armies  in  1234  and  1235,  though 
later  it  was  taken  bv  James  I.  of  Aragon.  Popu- 
lation, in  1000,  11,957. 

CULLO'DEN,  or  Drummossie  Moor.  A 
Scottish  battlefield  in  Inverness-shire,  near  the 
Moray  Firtli.  The  place  was  formerly  a  deso- 
late tableland,  but  is  now  well  cultivated.  Here 
on  April  IG  (new  style,  27),  1746,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  12,000  royal  troops,  over- 
whelmed an  arm}'  of  5000  Highlanders,  un- 
der Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretend- 
er, and  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  of  regaining  the  English  crown.  A 
monumental  eaim  marks  the  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fiercest,  and  where  many  of  the  slain 
lie  buried.  At  Culloden  House,  a  mile  to  the 
north,  the  family  seat  of  Duncan  Forbes,  the 
valuable  historical  collection  of  Culloden  Papers, 
covering  the  years  1625-1748,  was  discovered  in 
1812.  They  were  published  in  London  in  1815. 
Consult  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Atithrntic  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden 
< London,  1746). 

CUL'LOM,  Shelby  Mooke  (1829—).  An 
American  politician,  born  in  \Yayne  County,  Ky. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Springfield,  111.  Here 
he  soon  became  prominent  in  politics,  was  sev- 
eral times  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1861  and  again 
in  1873.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
three  terms  after  1865,  and  was  Governor  of 
Illinois  from  1870  to  1883.  He  then  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and 
was  reelected  in  1889,  1895,  and  1901.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  LaAV,  and 
for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  In  1898 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
-establish  (he  Government  of  Hawaii. 

CUL'LUM,  George  Washington  (1809-92). 
An  American  soldier  and  writer.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  graduated  in  1833  at  West  Point, 
and  was  instructor  of  engineering  there  from 
1848  to  1855.  He  was  made  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  the  ^lissouri  in  1861.  superin- 
tended engineering  works  on  the  Western  rivers, 
and  was  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
from  1864  to  1866.  .ind  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral in  1865.  He  retired  from  active  service  in 
1874.  He  published:  liystems  of  Military  Bridges 
(1863);  Biopraphical  Bccjister  of  the  Officers 
and    Graduates   of   the    United   States    Military 


Academy  (1868;  3-vol.  ed.  1890);  Campaigns 
and  Eufjineers  of  the  War  of  1812-15  (1879). 
On  his  death  he  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  tlie  jMemorial  Hall  at 
West  Point,  and  for  the  eoutinuauee  of  his  Bio- 
graph  icnl  Register. 
CULM.     See  Kulm. 

CULM  (ME.  culme,  colm,  soot,  smoke,  or  per- 
haps connected  wfth  Welsh  ewlm,  knot,  the  coal 
being  found  in  knots  in  some  places  in  Wales, 
Olr.  colmmene,  nerve,  Bret.  Icoulm,  knot).  A 
term  used  in  the  L'nited  States  for  tlie  waste 
coal  thrown  out  in  anthracite  mining.  Owing  to 
its  fine  size,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  for 
some  time  in  using  it.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
either  pressed  into  bricks  or  burned  on  special 
types  of  grate,  often  with  forced  draught.  The 
name  has  a  similar  application  in  parts  of  Wales, 
but  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  used  in  a 
general  sense  for  anthracite.     See  Anthracite. 

CULMANW,  kool'miin,  Karl  (1821-81).  A 
German  engineer,  born  at  Bergzabern,  Bavaria. 
He  studied  at  the  Artillery  School  of  Metz  and 
tlie  Technical  School  of  Karlsruhe,  and  from 
1841  to  1819  was  active  as  an  engineer  in 
bridge  construction.  In  1855  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  engineering  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Zurich,  of  wliich  he  was  director  from 
1872  to  1875.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  graphical  statics,  by  which  the 
strength  of  structures  is  investigated  through 
diagrams  made  to  scale.  In  exposition  of  this  he 
pwhMsheA  Graphische  Statik  (1864-66).  Among 
his  further  Avorks  is  Vntersuchnngen  iiber  die 
Schioeizer  WiMbiiche  von  1S5S  bis  1SG3  (1864), 
translated  into  Italian  and  French. 

CULMBACH,    koolm'baK,    Hans    von.      See 

KuLMBACH,  Hans  von. 

CULMINATION  (from  ML.  culminare,  to 
culminate,  from  Lat.  culmen,  OLat.  columen, 
height,  from  collis,  hill,  celsus,  high).  An  astro- 
nomical term,  signifying  the  passage  of  a  star 
across  the  meridian.  The  star  is  then  at  the 
highest  point  (culmen)  of  its  course;  hence  the 
name.  The  sun  culminates  at  midday,  or  12 
o'clock,  apparent  solar  time — which  seldom 
agrees  exactly  with  mean  time  as  shoA\Ti  by  a 
watcli  or  clock.  The  full  moon  culminates  at 
midnight.  The  time  of  culmination  of  a  fixed 
star  is  always  exactly  midway  between  the  times 
of  its  rising  and  setting:  in  the  case  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  it  is  only  jippro.ximately  so. 

CUL'PA.  At  Roman  law,  culpa  sometimes 
means  fault  in  general,  but  in  the  narrower  and 
usual  sense  it  designates  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence. '\'\"hen  damage  has  been  done  -without 
right  and  willfully  (dolo) ,  the  doer  is  always 
responsilile.  When  damage  is  occasioned  by  a 
careless  act  or  by  failure  to  act  as  a  careful 
person  would  act,  the  person  chargeable  with 
carelessness  is  not  usually  responsible  unless  he 
be  under  some  special  obligation  to  exercise  care 

{diligcntia) .  Such  an  obligation  regularly  ex- 
ists only  in  contractual  and  quasi-contractual  i 
relations :  and  here  the  question  what  degree  of 
carelessness  creates  liability  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  care  which  the  law  requires.  The  stan- 
dard, in  most  cases,  is  the  care  commonly  exer- 
cised in  similar  matters  by  a  good  hotischolder 

(diligentia  honi  patris  familiw) .     Exceptionally, 
in  some  cases,  a  person  who  is  habitually  some- 
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what  careless  is  held  to  that  degree  of  care  only 
wliit-h  lie  is  accustomed  to  exercise  in  liis  own 
all'airs  [diliycnlia  quam  in  suis).  This  is  true 
wiicu  tlie  advantage  of  the  contractual  relation  is 
wholly  on  the  otlier  side,  as  in  the  dejiosit  for 
safe-keei)ing  without  remuneration,  and  also 
when  the  otlier  party  is  chargeable  with  negli- 
gence if  he  enters  into  relations  with  a  careless 
person,  as  in  partnership.  By  reason,  however, 
of  the  fiduciary  cliaracter  of  these  relations,  the 
careless  depositary  or  partner  who  has  failed  to 
exercise  even  tliat  degree  of  care  which  lie  is 
wont  to  exercise  in  his  own  all'airs  is  regarded 
as  guilty  of  w^illful  wrong  (dolus).  In  con- 
tractual relations  very  gross  carelessness  (culpa 
lata)  is  also  treated  as  willful  wrong.  Whether 
this  is  true  outside  of  contractual  relations — 
whether  very  gross  carelessness  begets  an  action 
on  tort — is  disputed.  Regularly,  of  course,  at 
Roman  law  as  at  English  law,  action  on  tort  lies 
only  when  willful  intent  can  be  shown  or  pre- 
sumed. Exceptionally,  however,  and  by  statutory 
rule  ( lex  Aquilia ) ,  the  person  who  has  damaged 
another's  property  by  a  careless  act  is  liable 
altliough  no  contractual  relation  exists  between 
the  parties. 

At  modern  civil  law  most  of  the  Roman  rules 
still  obtain.  Modern  legislators,  however,  have 
generally  discarded  the  exceptional  standard  of 
the  diligentin  quam  in  suis;  and  the  French  civil 
code  (art.  1.383)  and  some  of  the  codes  based 
on  the  French,  e.g.  the  Spanish  civil  code  (art. 
10811),  lay  down  the  broad  rule  that  every  person 
of  sound  mind  wlio  has  reached  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion is  responsible  for  damage  occasioned  by 
his  negligence,  whether  of  act  or  of  omission; 
but  these  provisiions  have  not  been  interpreted  as 
creating  a  general  duty  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
strangers.  I^or  the  English  and  American  ap- 
plications of  the  civil  law  doctrine,  see  Bail- 
ment; Negligence.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred lo  under  Civil  Law. 

CUL'PEPEE,  John.  An  early  English  emi- 
frrant  to  the  Carolinas,  leader  of  the  "Culpeper 
Insurrection.'  In  1(578  he  led  a  successful  insur- 
rection in  the  northern  or  Albemarle  Colony 
of  Carolina  against  the  representatives  of  the 
proprietaries,  who  had  interfered  arbitrarily  in 
elections  and  had  imposed  excessive  taxes.  He 
nnd  his  followers  succeeded  in  gaining  control 
of  the  Government,  but  when  he  went  to  London 
to  arrange  a  compromise  with  the  homo  autliori- 
ties  he  was  promptly  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  finally  acquitted,  however,  on 
the  ground  tliat  there  had  really  been  no  author- 
ized Government  in  the  colony  at  that  time  to 
rebel  against.  In  1680  Culpeper  laid  out  on 
paper  tiic  plan  of  the  city  of  Cliarleston. 

CULPEPER,  or  COLPEPER,  Thomas 
(  ?-1719).  A  grantee  (1673)  and  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
for  life  in  1075,  but  did  not  come  to  the  Colon.y 
until  IflSO.  In  1683.  having  administered  the 
office  chiefly  for  his  own  gain,  being  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous  to  the  last  degree,  he  returned  to 
England  in  spite  of  his  orders,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  corruption,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
commission.  His  daughter  Catherine  brought 
his  great  possessions  in  dower  to  Baron  Fairfax 
and  his  descendants. 

CULPER.  A  local  name  in  Africa  for  a  fish 
resembling  a   perch,  but   of   uncertain   position, 


ichthyologieally,  which  inhaliils  the  Zambezi  Val- 
ley. It  burrows  in  the  mud,  and  thus  survives 
droughts,  and  is  exhumed  both  by  animals  and 
the  native  negroes  for  food,  but  is  not  thought 
pahitable  by  tiie  white  colonists. 

CULPRIT  FAY,  The.  The  title  of  a  poem 
by  .loscjili  Kodmaii  Drake  (1S16).  Its  subject  is 
tlie  love  of  a  fairy  for  a  mortal  maiden,  and  hi3 
expiation  of  the  oll'ense. 

CULTIVATION.     See  Tillage.  ' 

CULTIVATOR  (Fr.  cullivateur,  from  ML. 
cultioare,  to  cultivate,  from  Lat.  cultura,  culti- 
vation, from  colere,  to  till).  An  agricultural 
implement  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
the  United  States.  Tlie  common  name  for  it  in 
Great  Britain  is  grubber.  Certain  forms  are 
called  scarifiers.  It  is  used  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses, such  as  preparing  soil  for  i)lanting,  loosen- 
ing soil  between  rows  of  plants,  destroying  weeds, 
etc.  There  are  many  forms,  but  usually  the 
essential  feature  is  a  triangular  or  rectangular 
iron  frame  in  which  are  fixed  tines  or  teeth, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved, 
and  so  placed  as  to  enter  the  ground  oblicjuely 
when  the  implement  moves  forward.  Handle's 
like  those  of  a  plow  are  provided  for  control  of 
the  implement  and  the  centre  beam  of  tlie  iron 
framework  projects  in  front  for  the  attachment 
of  wlieels  and  draught-clevises.  In  some  forms 
the  implement  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  provided 
with  a  seat  for  the  operator  and  various  levers 
for  the  control  of  the  implement.  These  are 
called  rider  cultivators,  while  the  simpler  forms 
are  know-n  as  u-alker  cultivators.  The  two  forms 
are  sometimes  combined.     See  also  Implements, 

ACUICILTUKAL;    TILLAGE. 

CULTURE  (Lat.  cjtiiurff,  cultivation).  Spe- 
cifically, in  anthropology,  the  aggregate  result  of 
human  development  (physical  and  psychical) 
either  in  general  or  up  to  and  at  any  particular 
stage.  The  chief  phases  of  culture  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  principal  stages  of  development, 
themselves  usually  exjxiundcd  in  terms  of  social 
organization,  i.e.  savagerj',  barbarism,  civiliza- 
tion, and  enlightenment.  The  interchange  of 
culture  is  one  of  tlie  most  efiective  factors  in 
human  progress.  See  Man,  Science  of;  Agri- 
culture. 

CULTURKAMPE,  kool-toorlciimpf.   SeeKuL- 

TURKAMPF. 

CULTUS  COD.  A  marine  fish  (Ophiodon 
elonr/atus)  of  the  family  Chiridie,  abundant  from 
Lower  California  to  Alaska,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
it  is  also  known  as  ling,  bulTalo-cod,  and  blue- 
cod.  Cultus,  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  means 
'common,'  or  'ordinary,'  and  was  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  the  title  cod  of  that 
coast.  It  is  cod-like  in  form,  dark-brown  above, 
variously  spotted,  and  bluish-green  below,  the 
flesli  being  also  bluish:  and  reaches  a  length  of 
5  feet  and  a  weight  of  30  to  40  jiounds.  but  much 
smaller  specimens  are  usually  brought  to  market. 
It  lives  about  rocky  places,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable depths,  and  spawns  in  summer;  and  it 
feeds  upon  fishes  and  Crustacea  and  is  excessively 
voracious,  often  being  taken  by  seizing  a  fish 
upon  the  angler's  hook.  Its  flesh  is  regarded 
as  of  superior  quality. 
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CTJL'VERIN  (Ft.  couleuvrine,  ML.  colubrina, 
culvfiine,  I'rom  Lat.  coluber,  serpent).  An  early 
t'criu  of  eannon.     See  Ahtii.leky. 

CUL'VER'S   PHYSIC,   CULVER'S   ROOT. 

See  Leptandra. 

CULVERT  (probably  from  Fr.  coiiloure, 
drain,  from  coulci;  to  How,  from  Lat.  colurc,  to 
filter,  from  colum,  sieve;  influenced  in  termina- 
tion by  analogy  with  covert).  An  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  a  small  stream  under- 
neath a  canal  or  the  embankment  of  a  roadway 
or  railway.  For  very  small  streams  vitrified 
clay  pipe  or  cast-iron  pipe  is  used  for  culverts. 
For  streams  of  larger  size  box  culverts  are  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  two  parallel  masonry  walls 
covered  over  with  stone  flagging  and  having  a 
paved  bottom,  \^'here  stone  is  scarce  box  cul- 
verts are  sometimes  built  of  timber,  and  some- 
times, instead  of  stone  flagging,  a  roof  of  iron 
beams  imbedded  in  a  concrete  slab  is  emploj^ed. 
Lariie  culverts  are  usually  built  with  parallel 
masonry  side-walls,  supporting  a  stone  or  brick 
roof-arch.  A  culvert,  besides  the  passageway 
for  the  water,  has  wing  walls  at  one  or  both 
ends  to  hold  the  embankment  in  place  and 
protect  it  from  the  rush  of  the  flowing  water 
in  times  of  freshet.  A  full  technical  description 
of  culvert  construction  is  given  in  Baker,  Treat- 
ise on  Mfisoiiry  Construction   (New  York,  1000). 

CUMA'CEA.     See  Crustacea. 

CU'MM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kifrni,  Kyme) .  An 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  founded 
conjointly  "by  colonists  from  Chaleis  and  Cyma; 
in  Eubuj'a.  "  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  all  Greek  settlements  in  either  Italy  or 
Sicily,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  founded 
before  the  middle  of  tlie  eighth  century  B.C., 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first  colonies  in  Sicily. 
It  soon  attained  to  wealth  and  power,  built  sev- 
eral harbors  or  port  towns  of  its  own,  including 
Dica-archia  (Pozzuoli)  and  Xeapolis  (Naples), 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  in- 
terior. From  the  Chaleidian  alphabet  of  Cumte 
the  Etruscan  and  Italian  alphabets  seem  to  have 
been  derived.  Its  prosperity  led  to  wars  with 
the  Eti-uscans  and  other 'Italian  tribes,  and  in 
B.C.  524  a  great  land  army  was  routed  by  the 
CunL-eans,  while  in  B.C.  47 -t,  when  Cuma;  was 
allied  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  sea-power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  broken  in  a  naval  battle 
near  the  city.  The  victoiy  seems  to  have 
left  Cuma;  d'ei>endent  upon  Syracuse,  for  its 
power  now  rapidly  waned,  and  in  B.C.  421  it 
was  captured  by  the  Samnites  and  became  an 
Oscan  community.  In  B.C.  3.34.  along  with  Capua, 
it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Romans,  and 
from  this  period  steadily  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  Hannibal 
tried  to  capture  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  becanie  the  nnmicipal  capital  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Roman  nobles  had  their 
villas  and  seacoast  residences.  It  continued  to 
exist  as  a  'quiet'  place  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  reassumed  a  momentary 
importance  during  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses.  Its  strong  fortress,  garrisoned  by  the 
Goths,  was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  out 
against  the  Byzantine  Army.  The  town  was 
finally  destroyed,  as  an  abode  of  pirates,  by  the 
Neapolitans  in  a.d.  1205.  Of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications    considerable     remains     may     still     be 


traced,  and  both  on  the  Acropolis  and  in  the 
lower  city  there  are  fragments  of  architecture 
and  scanty  ruins.  Underneath  the  Acropolis  are 
a  number  of  grottoes  and  subterranean  passages 
of  unknown  origin  and  purpose.  One  of  these 
caverns  was  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  (q.v. ).  Consult  Beloch,  C'amponiew  jot  J./- 
ierihum  (Breslau,  1800). 

CUM^'AN  SIB'YL.  The  most  famous  of 
the  ancient  sibyls.  She  lived  at  Cumoe  in  the 
crypts  under  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  has  been 
represented  pictorially  by  several  of  the  great 
masters.  The  most  noted  examples  are  paintings 
by  Jlichelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  by 
Itaphael  in  the  Church  of  Santa  ^laria  delta 
Pace,  in  Rome. 

CUMANA,  koo-ma-na'.  A  tov\'n  in  the  State 
of  r.crnuuloz,  Venezuela,  situated  on  the  ilan- 
zanares  River,  near  its  mouth,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cariaco  (Map:  Venezuela,  El).  It  has  a  col- 
lege and  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular 
agent.  The  town  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  its  trade  being  promoted  by  an  excellent 
roadstead  and  harbor,  which  are  dominated  by 
the  fort  of  San  Antonio  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  town.  It  exports  cacao,  sugar,  coeoanuts, 
tobacco,  pearls,  and  hides.  Population,  about 
12,000;  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  Guay- 
querias,  and  Serritos  have  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion Avhich  equals  that  of  the  mother  town. 
Cumana,  possibly  the  oldest  city  in  America, 
was  founded  in  1520  under  the  name  of  Nueva 
Toledo,  and  became  in  the  following  year  capital 
of  the  newly  erected  Province  of  Nueva  Anda- 
lucia.  It  has  suft'ered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes, notably  in  1700  and  1S53, 

CU'MARIN,  or  COUMARIN  (from  cou- 
tr'crou.  t!ie  Gallicized  form  of  the  native  name  of 
the  Tonka  bean). 
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The  anhydride  of  cumaric  ( ortho-o.\y-cinnamic ) 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance  melting 
at  07°  C.  and  boiling  at  201°  C.  It  has  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  odor.  It  is  found  in  various  plants, 
including  the  Tonka  bean  (the  seeds  of  tlie 
Dipterijx  odorata  and  oppositifolia  Willd.)  ;  the 
woodrufi'  {Aspcrula  odorata  L.)  ;  the  melilot 
(Melilofus  o/jici)iaUs  Dese.)  ;  a  number  of 
gi'asses,  such  as  the  sweet-seented  vernal  grass 
{Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.)  ;  the  faam  or 
faham  leaves  (Anfirecuni  fragrans) ,  much  prized 
among  Asiatics  for  their  vanilla-like  scent;  the 
Indian  sarsaparilla  (the  root  of  Hcmidesmus  In- 
dicus) ,  etc.  Cumarin  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
Tonka  beans  by  extracting  with  alcohol.  It  has 
also  been  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  sali- 
cylic aldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride.  Tonka  beans  are  largely  used  to  im- 
part the  odor  of  cumarin  to  snuff.  Cumarin  is 
also  employed  in  perfumer.y  and  in  preparing  the 
beverage  well  Icnown  in  Germany  as  Maitrank 
(May  drink),  which  is  made  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  cumarin  to  wine. 

CUM'BERLAND.  A  peninsula  of  Baffin 
Land,  forminc  the  western  coast  of  Davis  Strait 
(Map:  Can.ada.  S  3).  It  cuts  off  the  gulf 
known  as  Cumberland  Sound. 
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CUMBERLAND  (AS.  Viimbriu) .  The  ex- 
treme uortll^ve^l  uuiiiity  of  Knyland  (Map:  Kiig- 
land,  D  2).  It  lias  75  miles  of  coast,  and  an 
area  of  lulG  square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the 
county  is  cultivated,  the  rest  is  covered  hy  moun.- 
tain  and  lake.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Cum 
hrian  Mountains  (q.v. )  are  in  this  county. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  ICden  and  Derwent.  .Min- 
eral wealth  abounds,  chielly  coal,  iron,  and  lead. 
Dairy  farming  and  domestic  manufacUires  are 
curried  on.  The  chief  towns  are  Carlisle,  the 
capital,  Cockermouth,  Whiteluiveu,  and  Wigton. 
Population,  iu  1891,  200,550;  in  1901,  207,000. 
Consult:  Ferguson,  History  of  Cumbctlund 
(London,  1890);  Wilson  (editor).  The  Victoria 
tliftijnj  of  Cuinhrrland   (Westminster,  1901). 

CUMBERLAND.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Allegany  Countv.  ild.,  152  miles  northwest  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  150  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balliniore  and 
Ohio,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Maryland.  H  2). 
It  is  in  a  remarkably  pictui-esi|UG  locality  on  the 
Potomac  River,  some  000  or  700  feet  above  tide, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Canal  coal 
region,  and  ships  vast  quantities  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal.  There  are  also  extensive  roll- 
ing-mills for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  mate- 
rials, iron-foundries,  steel-works,  raili'oad  shops, 
tanneries,  brick-works,  Hoxir-mills,  glass-works, 
and  cement-works.  Cumberland  was  laid  out 
in  1785  ou  the  site  of  Fort  Cumberland,  which 
was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1754-55  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1815,  becoming  a  city 
in  1850.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, some  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
wards  and  some  at  large.  The  several  adminis- 
trative boards  are  nominated  by  the  executive 
subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  council.  Owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  water-works  and  elec- 
tric-light works  are  municipal  functions.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  12,729;  in  1900,  17,128.  Consult 
Lowdermilk,  History  of  Cumberland  (Washing- 
ton, 1878). 

CUMBERLAND.  A  town  in  Providence 
County,  R.  I.,  six  miles  north  of  Providence,  on 
ihe  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  New  York,  Xew 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  horseshoes,  cotton,  etc.  Cum- 
berland was  incorporated  in  1747.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  bv  annual  town  meetings. 
Population,   in   1890,  8090;   in   1900,  8925. 

CUMBERLAND,  The.  A  Federal  war-vessel 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  George  U.  Morris, 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  ram  Mcrrimac  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  March  8,  1862.  She  went  down  firing 
and  with  colors  flying,  and  carried  with  her  a 
hundred  of  her  crew. 

CUMBERLAND,  Duke  of.  See  William 
AtiGCSTUs,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Ernst 
August,   King  of   Hanover. 

CUMBERLAND,  Rich.\rd  (1032-1718).  An 
English  moralist.  He  was  born  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge, 
appointed  in  1058  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton, 
Northamptonshire,  and  in  10417  to  the  living  of 
All  Hallows,  Stamford.  In  1091  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Peterborougli.  His  work.  De  Legibiis 
Sdtiirw  Disqiiisitio  I'liilosojjhica  (1072),  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Jean  Maxwell  in  1727,  was 


one  of  the  lirst  protests  against  tlie  egoism  of 
ilobbes's  ethics.  He  maint;iined  therein  that 
"the  common  good  of  all'  is  the  chief  end  and 
ultimate  standard  of  morality,  and  is  thus  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  well-known  English 
Utilitarians.  Consult:  Spaulding,  Kirhorl 
Ciiiiibcrluiid  als  Ihyriinder  dtr  Enijlischen  Ethih 
(Leipzig,  1894)  ;  and  Albee,  "Tlie  l^thical  Sy.^teni 
of  Richard  Cumberland,"  in  the  Philosophical 
licricic    (Boston,   1895). 

CUMBERLAND,  Richard  (1732-1811).  An 
English  dramatic  writer  and  essayist,  born  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  was  the  grandson, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1750,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  fel- 
low. Having  been  ai>poinled  private  secretary 
of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  gave  up  his  intention 
of  entering  the  Churcli,  and  liecanu'  lister  sec- 
retary during  Halifax's  term  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Later  he  obtained  a  sinecure  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote 
farces,  tragedies,  comedies,  pamphlets,  essays, 
novels,  an<l  translations  from  the  Greek  poets. 
Many  of  his  comedies  were  well  received,  but 
have  nor.  survived.  They  include  The  Brothers 
(1709)  and  West  Indian  (1770),  his  best  )ilay. 
Goldsmith  describes  Cumberland  with  gentle 
satire  in  The  Retaliation,  as  "The  Terence  of 
England,  the  mender  of  hearts."  His  Memoirs  ap- 
peared in  1807,  but  are  considered  untrust- 
worthy. 

CUMBERLAND  AND  TEVIOTDALE,  te'- 
vi-ot-dal.  Duke  of.  English  titles  borne  by  the 
first  cousin  of  QHiecn  Victoria,  George  V.  of 
Hanover  (q.v.),  and  perpetuated  by  his  eldest 
son.  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  born  September  21, 
1845. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP.  A  pass  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  State  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  at  the  southwestern  end 
of  Virginia  (Jlap:  Kentucky,  H  4).  It  is  a 
notch  about  500  feet  deep  and  in  some  places  so 
narrow  as  merely  to  allow  room  for  a  roadway. 
The  road  between  Virginia  and  K<>ntucky  laid 
out  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1709  passed  through  Cum- 
berland G:ip,  and  over  this  load  journeyed  most 
of  tlie  early  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  Gap  was  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance, constituting  as  it  did  a  kind  of  pas- 
sageway between  central  Kentucky  and  eastern 
and  central  Tennessee.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  General  ZollicofTer,  on  NoTcmber  13, 
1801.  but  on  June  17.  1802,  the  Confederates 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  Federal 
force  under  Gen.  G.  W.  ilorgan,  who  took  pos- 
session on  the  following  day  and  immediately 
began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications.  Various 
minor  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  in  the 
most  important  of  which,  that  of  August  7, 
the  Confederates  lost  125  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Federals  08  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  On  the  night  of  September  17  ilorgan 
secretly  evacuated  the  place,  liestroyed  the  forlifi- 
eations  and  the  war  material,  and  by  a  skillful 
retreat  saved  his  command  from  capture  at  the 
hands  of  the  superior  Confederate  forces  in  the 
vicinitv.  On  October  22d  General  Bragg  occu- 
pied tiie  Gap.  On  September  8,  1803,  the  place 
again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  un- 
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<ler  General  Shackelford,  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Frazer  surrendering,  without  resistance, 
2000  men  and  14  pieces  of  artillery;  and  here  on 
April  28,  1805,  900  Confederates  surrendered  and 
vere  parcilcd. 

CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS.  A  part  of 
the  westernmost  division  of  the  Appalachian 
system  extending  from  northeastern  Alabama 
iicross  Tennessee,  thence  along  the  boundary  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  near  the  southern 
■border  of  West  Virginia  (Jlap:  Virginia,  A  5). 
Toward  the  north  the  range  of  elevations  is  con- 
tinued by  tile  Alleghany  ilountains  through 
\^  est  Virginia  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Cumber- 
land ^Mountains  comprise  several  parallel  ridges, 
which  together  form  a  plateau  some  50  miles  in 
width  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  less  than 
1000  to  more  than  2000  feet.  Their  eastern  edge 
is  usuall}-  defined  by  a  strong  escarpment,  while 
•on  the  west  the  slope  is  abrupt  in  Tennessee  but 
less  so  in  Kentucky.  The  range  is  composed  of 
Paleozoic  strata,  including  sandstones,  limestones. 
and  slates,  which  inclose  valuable  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron.  They  are  usually  well  timbered  with 
.ash,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods,  but 
the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  to  support 
a  large  agiucultural  population.  The  slopes  of 
the  Cumberland  ^Mountains  are  drained  mostly 
into  the  Ohio  River  by  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  the  latter  river  crossing  the  southern 
portion  of  the  range  after  flowing  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  edge. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.      See   Pbesbyterianism. 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER.  A  river  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  rising  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  It  flows  southwest  and  west  through 
southern  Kentucky  and  enters  Tennessee  in  longi- 
tude 85°  30'  W.  (Map:  Kentucky,  C  4).  It  runs 
in  a  semicircle  through  the  northern  part  of 
Tennessee  and  then  turning  northward  reenters 
Kentucky,  I'unning  through  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  parallel  with  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  joins  the  Ohio  River  at  Smithland. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  over  600  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Nashville,  and 
for  smaller  craft  for  100  miles  above  that  town. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD,  The.  A  road  800 
miles  long,  which  extended  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  to  Vandalia,  111.,  and  which  had 
an  important  part  in  opening  up  the  West  and 
Southwest  to  settlement  from  the  East.  It  was 
begun  about  1806,  was  constructed  in  sections, 
and  was  finished  about  1840.  It  was  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
funds  derived  from  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
States  to  be  traversed;  but  additional  appro- 
priations soon  became  necessary,  and,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Na- 
tional Government  advanced  the  sum  of  $6,821,- 
246  for  this  purpose  between  1806  and  1838. 
For  many  years  the  road  was  under  Federal 
control,  and  was  called  the  'Great  National  Pike,' 
but  by  1856  the  Government  had  turned  over 
to  the  various  States  through  which  it  passed 
the  portions  included  within  each.  For  many 
years  it  was  Jierhaps  the  chief  avenue  for  West- 
ern emigration,  and  thousands  of  prospective 
.settlers  passed  over  it  from  the  various  Eastern 
States.  Consult:  Hulbert.  The  Cumberland 
Road  (Cleveland.  1903)  ;  Sparks,  The  Expanmon 
-of  the  American  People  (Chicago,  1901)  ;  and  an 


article  "The  Old  National  Pike,"  in  vol.  lix.  of 
Harper's  ilonthlij  Maya::ine    (New  York,   1879). 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY.  An  edu- 
cational institution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  established 
in  1844  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Connected  with  the 
university  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Church,  established  iu  1852.  The  university 
also  maintains  a  law  department  and  prepara- 
tory department.  Its  student  enrollment  in 
1901  was  approximately  200. 

CUM'BRIA  (Lat.,  the  land  of  the  Cymry,  or 
^A'elsh).  An  ancient  British  principality,  in- 
cluding Cumberland  in  England,  and  most  of 
Scotland  as  far  north  as  the  Clyde.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  the  boundaries  were  indefinite, 
and  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  ruler. 
Cumbria  had  a  mixed  population  of  Britons, 
Goidels,  and  Picts,  who,  on  account  of  common 
danger  from  the  Saxons,  xmited  and  took  the 
name  of  Cymry.  During  the  sixth  century  Cum- 
bria ceased  to  be  governed  by  one  ruler,  and  was 
united  only  in  times  of  war.  Tlie  country,  how- 
ever, was  hilly  and  easily  defended.  Edmund 
conquered  Cumbria  in  946,  with  the  help  of  the 
King  of  South  Wales,  and  gave  it  to  JIalcolm 
of  Scotland.  William  II.  of  England  annexed 
Cumbria  early  in  his  reign.  In  1107  David  I. 
of  Scotland  became  Prince  of  Cumbria,  holding 
it  from  the  English  Crown. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  A  group  of 
mountains,  37  by  35  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
in  the  northwest  of  England,  occupying  part  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 
This  tract,  embracing  the  English  lake  district, 
is  of  great  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  and  much 
frequented  by  tourists.  There  are  25  moimtain- 
tops  upward  of  1500  feet  high,  including  Sea 
Fell  Pike  (3210  feet).  Sea  Fell  (3162),  Helvel- 
lyn  (3118).  and  Skiddaw  (3054).  The  deep  val- 
leys between  the  mountains  contain  14  lakes,  1 
to  10  miles  long.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  are 
Windermere,  Ullswater,  Coniston  Water,  Bas- 
senthjvaite  Water,  and  Derwentwater.  Many 
eminent  jjcrsons  have  resided  among  the  lakes, 
the  beauty  of  which  has  inspired  some  of  the 
finest  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  South- 
ey.  Professor  Wilson  ('Christopher  North'),  De 
Quincey.    Arnold,    and    Harriet    ilartineau. 

CUM'MING,  Alfked  (c.1802-73).  An  Ameri- 
can official.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  whither  he  was  sent  with  a  protective 
force  of  2500,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  later  famous  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. He  issued,  on  November  27,  a  proclama- 
tion which  declared  the  Territory  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  a  copy  of  which  was  for- 
warded ^o  Salt  Lake  City.  Brigham  Young,  the 
Mormon  president,  retaliated  by  announcing  that 
the  region  was  under  martial  law,  and  forbid- 
ding the  expedition  to  enter.  A  compromise  was 
subsequently  effected,  and  Governor  Gumming 
assumed  office  on  April  12.  1858.  The  troops 
were  retained  at  Camp  Floyd  until  February  20. 
1860.  In  1861  Gumming  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  S.  Harding. 

CUMMING,  .I(»HX  (1807-811.  A  Scotch 
preacher  and  author,  born  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1833  was  ordained  to  the  Scotch  Cliurch, 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London,  where  he 
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officiated  till  1879.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
preachur  and  lecturer,  but  is  rememlicrcd  chiefly 
for  his  controversies  with  the  Uonian  Catholic 
dignitaries,  and  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  The  most  important  of 
his  voluminous  publications  arc:  Aiioriili/iitic 
Sketches  (1849)  ;  The  Great  TrihuUilimi  (1850)  ; 
Destiui/  of  the  Xatioiis  (18G4)  ;  and  The  Seventh 
Vial    ('iSTO). 

CT7MMINGS,  Amos  J.  (1841-1902).  An 
American  editor  and  politician,  born  at  Conkling, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.  A  journeyman  printer 
at  fifteen,  he  set  type  in  nearly  every  Stale  of 
the  Union.  He  was  with  William  Walker,  in 
the  last  'invasion'  of  Nicaragua  (1857),  and 
during  the  tivil  War  served  as  sergeant-major 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  New  Jersey  Infantry,  and 
received  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for 
gallantry.  Subsequently  he  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in  1869 
joined  the  stall"  of  the  iSmm,  of  whose  weekly  and 
evening  editions  he  was  afterwards  editor.  From 
1887  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Y'ork,  and  in  1802  and  1800  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions. During  his  Congressional  career  he  held 
many  important  positions  on  committees.  He 
was '  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  written 
from  Florida  and  California  to  the  >S'!/h,  over  the 
signature  'Ziska.' 

CUMMINGS,  Joseph  (1817-00).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Falmouth,  Maine  He 
■was  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middle 
town,  Conn.,  from  1S57  to  1875,  and  was  profes- 
sor of  mental  philosophy  and  political  economy 
there  from  1875  to  1877,  and  was  president  of 
Northwestern  I^niversity  from  1881  until  his 
death. 

CUMMINGS,  Thomas  Seib  (1804-04).  An 
American  jiainter  and  author,  born  in  England. 
He  came  to  New  York  early  in  life,  and  studied 
there  with  Henry  Inman.'  He  painted  minia- 
tures in  water-color,  and  many  of  his  sitters 
were  well-known  contemporaries  of  the  artist. 
In  1826  he  helped  to  found  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  was  its  treasurer  for  forty 
years.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  its  his- 
tory, entitled.  Historic  Annals  of  the  National 
Acndcmt)  from  its  Foundation  to  1SG3.  His 
later  life  was  si>ent  in  Connecticut,  and  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  .J.,  where  he  died. 

CUMTyilNS,  George  D.wid  (1822-76).  An 
American  clerg\-man.  He  was  born  in  Delaware, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  ministiy.  In  1845  he  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  wa.s  rector  of  several 
Episcopal  churches  in  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Chicago.  He  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Kentucky  in  1806,  but  in  1872  resigned  this 
office,  withdrew  from  the  denomination,  and 
founded  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  in  187.3  he  was  made  bishop.  Consult  the 
Memoir  by  his  wife  (New  Y'ork,  1878). 

CUMMINS.  Maria  Susanna  (1827-66).  An 
American  novelist,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  she  began  writing 
for  contemporary  magazines.  In  1854  she  scored 
an  immense  success  with  her  story  The  Lamp- 
Ufihtcr— more  than  100.000  copies  in  all  being 
sold:  a  surprising  sale  for  ante-bellum  fiction. 
Her  later  books  are  negligible,  and  her  reputa- 


tion   lias    not    been    maintained,    although    The 
LampUghlcr  is  still  read. 

CUM'NOE,     HALL.       ( 1 )      An     old     manor 

house,  ni'ar  U.xford,  of  which  only  a  few  ruins 
remain — the  jdace  where  .\my  Kobsart  was  im- 
prisoned, as  luentioned  in  Scott's  Jienihcorth. — 
(2)  A  ballad  of  that  name  by  W.  J.  Meikle.  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the  idea  of 
Kenihrorlh. 

CUMULATIVE     SENTENCE.       See     Sen- 
tence. 

CUMULATIVE  VOTING.  A  method  <if 
voting  at  elections  for  olhce  and  in  representa- 
tive assemblies,  intended  to  obviate  the  ineoi!- 
venienees  of  the  majority  system  by  giving  pro- 
portional weight  to  the  minority  vote.  .\s  com- 
monly jiracticed,  each  voter  is  permitted  to  cast 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  for  a' 
given  office,  and  he  may  distribute  his  votes  or 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate,  as  he  may  choose. 
It  has  been  advocated  for  many  years,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  as  an  ini])ortant 
measure  of  electoral  reform,  but  has  made  head- 
way slowly.  The  system  has  been  employed  to 
some  extent  in  Illinois  and  Jlic'higan,  and  in 
Parliamentarj-  elections  in  England.  Its  con- 
stitutionality was  established  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  IMichigan  in  1891.  See 
Electuix  :   Electoral  Reeorm. 

CU'MULUS.  See  Cloid;  Cloudiness. 
CUNA,  kijo'na.  A  tribe,  apparently  of  dis- 
tinct stock,  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
in  Colombia,  from  the  Chagres  River  to  the 
Atrato.  They  are  also  known  as  Darien  or  San 
Bias  Indians".  They  are  of  small  stature,  but 
athletic  and  of  light  complexion,  many  of  them 
even  approaching  the  blonde  tyi)e.  They  for- 
merly lived  in  villages  of  coninumal  houses,  culti- 
vated corn  and  cotton,  and  worked  gold  ol)t;iined 
from  the  streams  and  mountains.  The  women 
were  clothed,  but  the  men  usually  went  naked. 
They  used  poisoned  arrows.  They  have  never 
been  entirely  subdued,  and  still  retain  their  love 
for  frceihim  and  wild  life. 

CUNARD',  Sir  Samuel  (1787-1865).  An 
English  shipowner,  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  the  founder  (1830)  of  the  Cunard  Line  of 
ocean  steamers  plying  between  England  and 
America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
gra|ihical  Society,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1850. 

CUNAX'A  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Koim^a,  Kou- 
iia:r(i).  A  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  tlie  Euphrates,  probably  about  60  miles 
north  of  Babylon.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  fought"  (B.C.  401)  between  Cyrus  the 
Y'ounger  (assisted  by  a  body  of  Greeks,  the  Ten 
Thousand)  and  his  brother,  Artaxer.xes  Mnenion, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  killed. 

CUNDINAMARCA,  koon'd^na-mjir'kii.  Tlic 
central  department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
bounded  by  Boyaci'i  on  the  north,  ^'enezuela  or. 
the  cast,  Cauca  on  the  south,  and  Tolinia  on  tb( 
west  (Map:  Colombia,  C  3).  Its  area  is  esti 
mated  at  over  70.000  square  miles.  The  western 
portion  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Eastern 
Cordilleras,  while  the  remainder  forms  a  part  of 
tile  Orinoco  basin.  Numerous  rivers  flow  across 
it.  the  Inrgest  of  which  are  the  Guahibos  and  the 
Guayabero.  All  its  streams  are  tributary  to 
the  Orinoco.    The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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mountain  regions,  is  very  fertile,  but  only  a 
sniall  portion  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crops  are 
corn,  wheat,  cofi'ee,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  sugar. 
The  chief  exports  are  cinchona  and  tobacco. 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Cundina- 
marea,  is  also  the  capital  of  Colombia.  Cundina- 
marca  derives  its  name  from  an  old  American 
goddess,  and  before  the  conquest  of  the  land  by 
the  Spaniards  was  one  of  the  chief  regions  of  na- 
tive civilization,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  re- 
mains foimd  in  the  State.  The  population  in 
1884,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  537,658. 

CTTNDURANGO,  kfln'du-ran'go  (Quiehua, 
eagle-vine).  A  vine  growing  in  northern  South 
America,  it  contains  a  strong  bitter  principle, 
and  was  at  one  time  claimed  to  be  valuable  in 
the  cure  of  cancer,  as  a  I'emedy  for  which  it 
was  sold  in  the  United  States  at  enormous  prices. 
Subsequently  it  was  found  to  be  worthless  for 
the  cure  of  that  disease,  although  it  is  still 
claimed  to  be  valuable  as  a  blood-purifier.  It  is 
not  recognized  in  the  American  pharmacopoeias, 
although  it  is  still  given  in  the  German. 

CTJNEGONDE,  ku'ne-goNd'.  The  mistress  of 
Candidc.  in  Voltaire's  novel  of  that  name, 

CUNEIFORM,  kn-ne'I-form  (from  Lat.  cti- 
neus,  wedge  +  fornia,  shape)  INSCRIPTIONS, 
Cuneiform  writing,  one  of  the  oldest  sj'stems  of 
the  alphabet  which  is  known,  originated  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  spread,  through  the  influence  of 
Babylonia,  even  to  Armenia  and  to  Egypt.  The 
earliest  texts  in  cuneiform  writing  are  at  least 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  the  latest  inscrip- 
tions are  dated  in  the  reign  of  Antiochtis  Soter, 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  script  receives  its 
name  from  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  characters 
of  which  it  is  composed.  These  consist  of  combi- 
nations of  the  five  elements: 


T-\/'< 


wliich  become  in  many  cases  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  charac- 
ters is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  polyphonic,  so  that  one  cuneiform 
group  may  represent  several  entirely  different 
combinations  of  sounds.  In  addition  to  their 
polyphonous  character,  all  the  varieties  of  cunei- 
form writing,  with  the  exception  df  the  Old  Per- 
sian, are  syllabic  instead  of  alphabetic.  That 
is.  each  character  represents  not  a  letter,  but  an 
entire  syllable,  or  even  a  word.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  ideograms  in  the  script,  con- 
ventionalized characters  which  do  not  denote  the 
sounds  for  which  they  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  stand,  or  which  have  no  real  phonetic, 
value  whatever.  In  the  same  way  English  pos- 
sesses certain  ideograms,  such  as  lb.,  which 
is  read  pound;  viz.,  pronounced  namely;  ■$,  which 
is  dollar  in  speech  ;  'fffthe  head  and  horns  of  the 
bull)  as  the  astroilomical  sign  for  Taurus;  and 
the  like.  It  would  seem  that  originally  the 
cuneiform  letters,  like  the  Egyptian,  Chinese, 
and  Mexican  alphabets,  were  pictorial,  as,  for 
instance,  the  older  form  of  the  character  for  sun 
(wliich  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  complete 

,\^|       .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  entire  body  of  the  extremely  complex  charac- 


cii'clet  of  time) 


,  which   later  became 


ters  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  cuneiform 
texts  can  be  resolved  into  such  simple  elements. 
The  form  of  the  signs  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  material  on  whicli  the  texts  were  in- 
scribed. As  the  Germanic  runes,  which  were 
carved  on  wood,  are  angular  in  shape  and  avoid 
curves,  or  as  the  Singhalese,  which  was  written 
on  palm-leaves,  has  almost  no  straight  lines, 
wliich  would  split  tlie  leaf,  but  is  composed  of 
curves,  so  the  cuneiform  received  its  character- 
istic shape  from  the  suljstance  on  which  it  was 
written.  On  the  soft  clay  tablets,  which  were 
the  ordinary  writing  material  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  straiglit  line  was  the  easiest  stroke,  while 
the"  triangularly  prismatic  stylus  by  its  heavy 
initial  touch  to  the  clay  formed  the  peculiar 
arrow-shaped  head  of  the  wedge.  These  clay 
bricks,  after  the  writing  was  finished,  were  care- 
fully baked  or  dried  in  the  sim.  A  chisel  was  of 
course  employed  for  the  longer  inscriptions 
which  were  carved  in  the  rock.  The  cuneiform 
text,  unlike  most  other  Semitic  alphabets,  as  the 
Hebrew,'  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  runs  from  left  to 
right. 

History  of  DECipnERMEXT.  The  history  of 
the  decipherment  of  these  alphabets  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Although  allusion  is  plainly  made 
to  cuneiform  texts  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Stra- 
bo,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  the  epistles  ascribed 
to  Thcmistocles,  all  remembrance  of  them  seems 
later  to  have  been  lost.  Early  European  travel- 
ers to  the  East,  however,  were  attracted  by  the 
mysterious  signs,  as  early  as  Josafat  Earbaro  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  especially 
Pietro  della  Valla  in  1621,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  one  to  suspect  that  the  inscriptions 
were  something  more  than  simple  decorations  of 
the  rocks.  His  views,  however,  made  no  lasting 
impression,  and  the  wildest  theories  were  ofl'ered 
in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  talismans,  or  hieratic 
and  astrological  fornnilas,  or  it  was  thought  tliat 
they  might  contain  the  original  language  of 
Eden.  They  were  regarded  as  Greek  by  one  in- 
vestigator, while  another  found  them  pure 
Arabic.  Gradually,  however,  the  theories  became 
more  sober  and  accurate.  The  investigation  cen- 
tred from  the  very  first  about  the  most  striking 
of  all  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  great  trilingual 
text  on  the  side  of  Behistun.  On  this  steep 
mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  some  seventeen 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  there  is  carved  at 
a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  I.  in  three  languages  which  we 
now  know  to  be  Old  Persian,  Babylonian,  and 
New  Susian.     Beginning  with  the  discovery  that 


the   Persian   sign 


\ 


denoted   the   end   of  a 


word,  and  basing  investigations  on  historical 
data  furnished  by  Herodotus  and  other  classical 
authors,  and  on  hints  as  to  word-order  and  style 
which  were  gained  from  Pahlavi  (q.v. )  in- 
scriptions, successive  investigations  gradually  de- 
ciphered the  Old  Persian  cuneiform  writing.  It 
was  then  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  solve  the 
Babylonian  and  New  Susian  versions,  which  re- 
produce almost  word  for  word  the  Old  Persian 
text.  From  such  a  beginning  the  key  has  been 
found,  not  only  to  Assyro-Babylonian  and  New 
Susian,  but  to  the  ]\Iitanni  inscriptions  and  the 
tablets  of  Van  and  Cappadocia. 
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SuMEKiAX  Clxeiform  Inscuu'TIONS.  There 
are  five  chief  forms  of  cuneiform  alphabets — 
iSuiuerian  or  ,\cca<lian,  Assyro-l{at)yliinian,  Xew 
Susiaii,  OliI  Persi;in,  and  Armenian.  Of  tliese  l)y 
far  the  ohlest  is  the  Sumcrian,  also  called  the 
hieratic,  which  was  employed  by  the  pre-Seniitic 
inhabitants  of  ilesopotamia.  This  alphabet  is 
ideographic  in  character,  that  is,  the  signs  ex- 
press not  syllables,  but  concepts,  and  arc,  conse- 
quently, frctjuently  pictorial  in  origin,  as  in  the 


case  of 


w        ^  < 

*"*7-,     or     -Xips-  ,  J^iggf^r,    later     '^>^- 

The  numerical   system,  as  in  all   the  cuueiform 


heaven,  god,  which  later  became 
ggcr,    later 


,for 


alphabets,  consists  of  simple  wedges,        jr 

units,  and  angles  ,  ^    ,  for  tens.     After  sixty, 

which,  like  the  first  digit,  is  represented  by  the 
simple  vertical  wedge,  the  system  becomes  sexa- 
gesimal. 

AssYRo-B.^BTLONiAN.  The  second  alphabet, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  complicated  of  all,  is  the  Assyro-Babylo- 
nian.  This  is  the  system,  moreover,  which  had  by 
far  the  longest  use  and  the  widest  extent.  Not 
only  was  it  the  medium  of  communication  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  which  for 
centuries  controlled  Jlcsopotamia,  but  it  was 
employed  by  the  kings  in  their  messages  to 
Egypt,  as  is  shown  by  the  rich  discovery  in  1887 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  bricks  inscribed 
with  these  characters  at  Tel-el- Amarna,  which 
lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  south  of  ]\Iemphis.  The 
■\^riting  is  syllabic  in  character,  and  with  the 
homo])hones,  or  difl'erent  signs  for  the  same 
sound,  polyphones,  or  signs  with  various  values, 
and  ideograms,  or  pictorial  representations,  num- 
bers some  five  hundred  characters.  The  read- 
ing of  these  signs  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  discoveiy  at  Babylon  of  the  so-called  sj'l- 
labaries.  This  class  of  tablets  contains  in  the 
centre  the  phonogram,  which  is  explained  syl- 
labically  on  one  side  and  ideographic.ally  on  the 
other.  The  reading  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  in- 
scriptions is  further  simplified  by  determina- 
tives, which  are  found  also  in  all  the  other  cunei- 
form systems  except  Old  Persian,  as  well  as  in 
Eg;('ptian  hieroglyphics.  By  these  signs,  which 
precede  the  word  they  determine,  the  noun  is 
shown  to  denote'  a  country,  deity,  or  the  like. 
Tlius,  in  the  Sumerian  alphabet,  one  vertical 
wedge  is  the  determinative  for  a  man,  three  lon- 
gitudinal wedges  for  a  country,  while  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  the  sign  for  god,  above  noted,  is  tlie 
determinative  for  the  name  of  <a  deity,  and  two 
vertical  \\'edges  indicate  the  dual  number.  The 
substances  on  which  these  insci'iptions  were  cut 
were  numerous.  Not  only  clay  bricks,  as  in  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  but  also  seals,  stone 
obelisks,  statues  of  bulls  and  lions,  and  the  walls 
of  the  palaces  were  favorite  places  for  texts  to 
be  inscribed.  The  writing  is  often  exceedinglv 
minute,  some  tablets  having  six  lines  to  the  inch, 
so  that  the  complex  characters  must  be  read  with 
the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  is  probable 
that  the  letters  were  cut  with  such  assistance, 
as  lenses  of  cojisiderable  power  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Mesopotamian  cities.     In 


writing  on  sculpture  the  details  of  the  carving 
were  often  entirely  neglected,  so  that  the  lines  of 
text  are  frequently  carried  over  representations 
of  portraiture  or  drapery.  The  clay  tablets  are 
of  various  sizes,  S(]me  being  as  large  as  nine  by 
six  inches,  while  others  are  little  more  than  an 
inch  square.  The  character  of  the  writing  nat- 
urally varies,  and  there  is  of  course  a  sliglil  l)ut 
cunst^int  cliange,  so  that  the  later  .\ssyro-Baby- 
lonian  cuneiform  letters  are  distinctly  diller- 
ent  from  the  earlier.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
overestimate  the  imjiortance  of  the  solution  of 
the  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Not 
only  in  its  e(mtribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
East,  which  had  been  almost  a  sealed  book,  is  it 
of  value.  Almost  more  momentous  still  is  the 
light  which  it  lias  cast  on  the  creation  and 
deluge  legends  of  Genesis,  and  its  resultant  value 
for  Old  Testament  students. 

New  Su.si.\n.  The  third  variety  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  while  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  system,  is  very  much 
simpler.  The  name  which  should  be  assigned  to 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  has  been  called  by 
no  less  than  ten  names — Median,  Proto-Median. 
Medo-Scythian,  Scythian,  Elamitie,  New  Elam- 
itic,  Susian,  Amardian,  Anzanian,  and  New 
Susian.  It  is  also  termed  the  'language  of  the 
second  form,'  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  monument  of  it  which  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered is  the  .second  of  the  three  versions  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  Achirmenians.  The 
name  which  seems  preferable  and  is  ado])ted  by 
the  majority  of  scholars  at  present  is  New 
Susian.  This  system  contains  ninety-six  .syllabic 
signs,  which  at  times,  however,  show  a  distinct  . 
approach  to  alphabetic  values.  Like  the  other 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  New  Svisian  possesses 
ideograms  and  determinatives,  having  sixteen 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  hatter.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  each  ideogram,  excepting  for  ziin- 
kiik,  king,  which  already  has  one  determinative,  is 

followed   by   the   determinative    T^_  ,  id.     The 

readings  of  the  New  Susian  cluiracters  are  in 
general  fairly  clear,  although  there  is  uncer- 
tainty about  many  words.  The  Old  and  Jliddle 
Susian  inscriptions  are  still  little  known.  Their 
study,  should  it  prove  successful,  may  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  dilliculties  which  still  beset  our 
knowledge  of  New  Susian. 

Abjieni.\n.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  which 
are  found  in  Armenia,  ehiefiy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Van.  and  number  over  fifty,  are  written 
in  n  language  which  is  related  to  the  modern 
Georgian  dialects.  The  inscrijitions,  which  are 
probably  to  be  dated  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighth 
century  B.C..  were  first  noted  b}-  Saint-JIartin 
in  1823.  and  studied  by  Schulz,  who  was  nuir- 
dcred  by  the  Kurds  in  1820,  before  his  researches 
were  completed.  Despite  the  erroneoiis  view 
held  by  one  of  the  eaiMy  investigators  that  the 
language  of  these  texts  was  Armenian,  while  an- 
other more  naturally  tried  to  read  them  as 
Assyrian,  researches  into  them  were  at  last  suc- 
cessful. The  alphabet  of  the  Armenian  cunei- 
form inscriptions  is  an  ol)vious  modification  of 
the  AssjTO-Babvlonian  characters.  It  is  rela- 
tively extremely  simple,  since  polyphones  are 
di.scarded,  and  the  number  of  signs  is  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  including  fifty-one  idee- 
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grams  and  seven  determinatives.  The  type  of 
this  script,  like  the  New  Susian,  forms  a  Ivind  of 
transition  between  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  the 
Old  Persian,  since  it  has  partly  given  up  the 
syllabic  system  and  often  approximates  the 
alphabetic  form.  Some  of  the  determinatives, 
as  those  for  god  and  man,  and  the  numerical 
system,  are  borrowed  from  the  Assyro-Babylo- 
nian system  of  writing. 

Old  Persian.  The  most  simple  of  all  the 
cuneiform  systems,  and  the  one  which,  as  stated 
above,  gave  the  key  to  all  the  others,  is  the  Old 
Persian.  This  is  em|)loyed  from  the  sixth  to  the 
Jourth  century  B.C.  in  the  tablets  of  the  AchiE- 
menians,  Darius  the  Great,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes 
I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  together 
with  a  few  seals  of  private  persons.  By  far  the 
most  important  text  is  that  of  Darius  at  Behis- 
tun.  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
lines  long.  Other  inscriptions,  some  of  them  of 
great  value,  are  found  at  Persepolis,  Susa,  Naqs- 
i-Rustam,  Elvand,  Kirman,  Hamadan,  and 
Murghab.  In  addition,  there  are  shorter  tablets 
at  Van,  where  the  most  important  Armenian  in- 
scriptions exist,  and  at  Suez.  The  trilingual  in- 
scription of  Behistun  was  known  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (q.v. )  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  who  says 
that  the  deeds  of  Semiramis  were  carved  there 
'in  Syrian  letters.'  The  Old  Persian  cuneiform 
characters  are  almost  entirely  alphabetic,  each 
sign  standing  either  for  a  vowel  or  for  a  conso- 
nant plus  a  vowel.  Traces  of  the  earlier  syllabic 
system  may  perhaps  exist  in  the  ease  of  charac- 
ters which,  like  some  of  those  found  in  the 
Armenian  inscriptions,  have  different  forms  ac- 
cording to  the  following  vowel,  as  >-Y^  ,  /"> 
but  *~\^  .  ji-  The  alph.ibet  possesses  thirty- 
six  letters,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  four 
ideograms,  for  king,  land,  earth,  and  Ormazd. 
Polj'phones  and  homophones  are  altogether  lack- 
ing, and  the  only  possible  trace  of  a  determina- 
tive is  in  the  oblique  wedge,  already  mentioned 
as  the  first  character  of  any  cuneiform  alphabet 
to  be  deciphered,  which  marks  the  end  of  a  word. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  the  Old  Persian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  later  Assyro-Babylonian 
signs,  iust  as  the  Acha'menians  were  strongly 
influenced  in  their  literary  style  by  their  non- 
Iranian  predecessors,  it  is  nevertheless  not  an 
easy  task  to  trace  the  direct  lineage  of  the  letters 
of  the  single  Iranian  cuneiform  alphabet  to  their 
Semitic  originals. 

There  still  remain  a  number  of  Old  Persian 
inscriptions  which  have  never  been  published  or 
even  copied  or  photographed.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  future  investigations  will  add  new 
Armenian  tablets,  or  even  Xew  Susian  texts, 
w-hile  it  is  practically  certain  that  continued  ex- 
cavations will  bring  to  light  large  masses  of 
Sumerian  and  Assyro-Babylonian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. The  difference  in  the  various  alpha- 
bets of  this  system  may  be  illustrated  by  re- 
producing the  name  of  Darius  in  Old  Persian. 
Darai/avntish ;  New  Susian,  Tariyoraush  :  and 
Babylonian,  Darh/avtish : 

OLD  PERBIAN. 


^Hr  HfTK  ^^/t  m^  <  ^rr 


NEW  SUSIAN. 

m  -uo  e=r!  h-k 

BABYLONIAN. 

BiBLlOGR.\PHY.  Taylor,  History  of  the  Alpha- 
bet (New  York,  1900)  ;  Faulmann,  Oeschichte 
der  Schrift  (Vienna,  1880)  ;  Gobineau,  Traite 
lies  ccritures  cunciforincs  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Jle- 
nant,  Le  syllabaire  ussyrien  (Paris,  1869-73)  ; 
Les  ccritures  cuniifornies  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Ele- 
ments d'epigraphie  assyrienne  (Paris,  1880)  ; 
Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsfor- 
schnng  (Giessen,  1872)  ;  Die  assyrisch-hahy- 
lonischen  KeiUnschriften  ('Leipzig,  1872)  ;  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (Eng. 
trans., London,  1897)  ;  Hommel,  Geschichte  Baby- 
loniens  und  Assyriens  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  Strass- 
maier,  Alphabetisches  Verzeichniss  der  assyri- 
schen  und  akkadischen  Worter  (Leipzig,  1882- 
86)  ;  Amiaud  and  Mgchineau,  Tableau  compart 
des  ecritures  babylonicnnes  et  assyriennes  (Paris, 
1887)  ;  Bertin,  Orainmar  of  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions (London,  1888)  ;  Briinnow,  Classified 
Lists  of  All  Simple  and  Compound  Cuneiform 
Id-eoyraphs  (3  vols.,  Lej-den,  1887-97)  ;  Delitzsch, 
Entstehung  des  dltesten  Schriftsystems,  oder  der 
Ursprung  der  Keilschriftzeichen  (Leipzig,  1898)  ; 
BeitrSge  zur  Entzifferung  und  Erkliirung  der 
kappadokischen  Keilschrifttafeln  (Leipzig, 
1893)  ;  Tliureau-Dangin,  Reeherches  sur  I'ori- 
gine  de  Vccriture  cunciforme  (Paris,  1898-99)-; 
Sayce,  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van,"  in  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  new  series  xiv. ; 
Sandalgian,  Les  inscriptions  cuniiformes  urar- 
tiques  (Venice,  1900)  ;  Oppert,  Le  peuple  et  la 
laiigue  des  iledes  (Paris,  1879)  ;  ^Yeissbach, 
Achiimenideninschriften  ztvciter  Art  (Leipzig, 
1890)  ;  "Altpersische  Inschriften,"  in  Geiger 
and  Kuhn's  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie 
(Strassburg.  1896)  :  Spiegel,  Altpersische  Keil- 
inschriften   (Leipzig,  1881). 

CUNENE,     See  Kuxene. 

CtTNEO,  koo'na-6  ( dialectically  called  Cont). 
The  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
North  Italy,  situated  .5.5  miles  south  of  Turin  on 
a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  the 
Gesso  (Map:  Italy,  B  3).  The  town  has  a 
twelfth-century  Franciscan  church,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  city  hall  with  a  high  tower.  It  markets 
grain,  silk,  and  hemp  in  Lombardy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  and  manufactures  paper  and  fab- 
rics of  silk  and  wool.  On  account  of  its  strategic 
importance  as  the  key  to  the  upper  plains  of 
Piedmont,  and  to  the  road  that  leads  to  Nice  and 
Provence,  Cuneo  has  often  been  besieged  since  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in 
1382.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  24,853; 
in  1901,  27.065.  Consult  Bertano,  Storia  di 
Cnneo    (Cuneo,   1898). 

C.1540). 
head  of 
in  com- 
erwards 
distin- 
1514  he 
to  Pope 
Upon 


CUNHA,  koo'nya,  Tristao  da  (1460- 
A  Portuguese  navigator.  He  was  at  the 
an  expedition  to  Africa  and  the  Indies 
pany  with  Affonso  d'Albuquerque.  Aft 
he  fought  in  Madagascar,  and  he  was 
guished  for  his  conduct  in  the  East.  In 
was  made  special  ambassador  to  present 
Leo  X.  the  new  possessions  of  Portugal 
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his  return  lie  was  made  one  of  the  special  coun- 
cil of  the  Crown.  Da  Cunha  was  the  discoverer 
of  three  volcanic  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  one  of 
which  bears  his  name. 

CTT'NIBEBT,  Saint  (c.590-G63).  One  of  the 
earliest  bishops  of  Cologne.  He  was  consecrated  in 
62.3;  was  present  at  the  synods  of  Kheinis  (G25) 
and  of  Clichy  (626),  and  soon  took  a  place  be- 
side Pepin  as  one  of  the  most  intluential  men  in 
the'  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  He  educated  Sigebert 
III.  and  other  Jlerovingian  princes;  was  promi- 
nent in  the  revision  of  the  Salic  and  Rijuiarian 
laws,  and  in  drawing  up  the  Alemannian  and  Ba- 
varian codes,  and  spread  the  power  of  the  Church 
over  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Frisia,  and  part  of 
France.  He  died  after  forty  years  in  the  bisli- 
opric. 

CIT'NIMTJND  (c.510-506).  The  la.st  King  of 
the  CJepida'.  He  was  killed  in  566  in  a  battle  with 
the  Lombards,  to  whose  King,  Alboin  (q.v. ),  his 
daughter  Rosamund  was  married. 

CXJNNER.  A  small,  brown  labroid  fish,  com- 
mon in  summer  about  all  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  affords  amusement  to 
hosts  of  amateur  anglers  who  fish  for  it  from 
wharves  and  anchored  boats.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  tautog,  but  less  valuable,  and  is  variously 
known  as  burgall,  chogset,  blue  perch,  sea-perch. 
Differ,  etc.,  and  to  ichthyologists  as  Ctenolabrus 
adspersus. 

CXTN'NINGHAM,  Sir  Alexander  (1814-93). 
An  English  soldier,  archaeologist,  and  author, 
born  at  Westminster.  He  studied  at  Addis- 
combe,  went  to  India  in  1833  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  Bengal  engineers,  and  in  1836  was  ap- 
pointed an  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Auckland. 
From  1836  to  1846  he  v.'as  employed  in  military 
and  engineering  service,  in  1846-49  was  field- 
engineer  in  the  Sikli  wars,  and  in  1856,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  Burma.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  post  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
and,  as  a  major-general,  retired  in  1861.  He  was 
from  that  time  luitil  1865,  and  again  in  1870-85, 
archipological  surveyor  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. In  that  capacity  he  made  extensive  ex- 
plorations, excavations,  and  drawings,  gathered 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  Indian  coins  yet 
made,  and  conducted  important  researches  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism  as  revealed  by  its  architec- 
ture. His  publications  include:  Essay  on  the 
Arian  Order  of  Arcltiterture  (1848)  :  The  An- 
cient Geography  of  India  (pt.  i.,  1871)  :  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Iitdicarum,  vol.  i.  (1877);  The 
Coins  of  Ancient  India  (1891)  ;  and  The  Coins 
of  Mcdiwval  India   (1894). 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allan  (1784-1842).  A 
Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Keir,  Dumfriesshire.  His 
father  was  for  a  time  a  neighbor  of  Burns,  and 
Allan,  as  a  boy,  was  present  at  the  poet'.s 
funeral.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Cunningham  was 
taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  stone-mason ;  but  his  spare  time  was 
given  to  song  and  the  collection  of  traditions. 
In  1810  he  contributed  largely  to  R.  II.  Cromok's 
Remains  of  yithsdale  and  Cnlioiray  Sana.  The 
ballads  in  this  collection,  though  purporting  to 
be  ancient  popular  songs,  were  Cunningham's 
own  compositions.  Removing  to  London  just  be- 
fore this   publication,   Cunningham   became   one 


of  the  best-known  writers  for  the  London  Maga- 
zine. He  subsequently  obtained  a  situation  in 
Chantrey's  studio  as  foreman,  or  conlideiitial 
manager,  and  this  ollice  he  held  till  the  sculp 
tor's  death.  Among  Cunningham's  many  works 
are  Songs,  Chiefly  in  the  Ilural  Uialcet  of  Hcol- 
land  (1813);  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1825)  ;  several  romances,  and  a  drama; 
Traditional  Talcs  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
I'eu.sanlry  (1822);  Lires  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Hrilish  i'ainters.  Sculptors,  etc.  (1829-33);  and 
:in  admirable  life  of  Bums.  Cunningliim  is  the 
;iiith()r  of  a  fine  sea  song.  "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a 
Flowing  Sea."  He  died  in  London.  Consult  Hogg, 
Life,  with  selections  from  works  (London,  1875). 

CUNNINGHAM,  .Ion X  (1819-92).  A  Scot- 
tish divine.  He  was  born  at  Paisley  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
liurgh.  He  was  pastor  at  Crieff  for  forly-one 
years  (1845-86).  In  1886  he  hecaiiie  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  same  year  was  ap])oinled  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Saint 
Andrews.  His  Church  Eistory  of  Scotland,  first 
published  in  1859,  is  the  best  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  further  publications  include:  .1  New 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Knotrn,  icith  Some  Spec- 
ulations on  the  Borderland  of  Psychology  and 
Physiology  (1874)  ;  The  Quakers  from  Their  Ori- 
gin to  the  Present  Time:  An  International  His- 
tory  (1868). 

CUNNINGHAM,  John  F.  (1842—).  An 
American  Catholic  divine.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Irremore,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  Saint  Benedict's  College,  .\tohi- 
son,  Kan.,  and  at  Saint  Francis  Seminary,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  Church  infiuence  in 
Kansas,  having  been  the  first  resident  pastor  of 
that  Church  to  be  appointed  at  Fort  Scott  ( 1865- 
68).     In  1868  he  was  transferred  to  Lawrence. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Peteij  (1816-69).  A  Brit- 
ish author,  liorn  in  London,  the  son  of  the  writer 
Allan  Cunningham.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Band-Book  of  London  (1849),  a  valuable  work 
full  of  information.  He  also  edited  a  number  of 
the  English  classics;  wrote  a  Life  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  (1833)  ;  a  Life  of  Inigo  Jones 
(1848)  ;  and  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwynne  (18.52)  ; 
and  was  a  contributor  to  numerous  English 
periodicals. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Richard  (1793-1835).  A 
Scotch  botanist,  a  brother  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
the  poet.  He  was  born  at  Wimbledon.  From 
1808  to  1814  he  worked  on  the  Hortus  Kcu-cnsis 
at  Kensington;  from  1814  to  1832  he  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  King's  gardener  at  Kew.  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  ni.ade  Colonial  Botanist  and 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. After  spending  nearly  a  year  in  New 
Zealand,  he  returned  to  Australia  in  1834,  and 
in  the  following  year,  while  out  with  an  explor- 
ing party  on  the  banks  of  the  Darling  River,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  natives.  He  wrote  Tuo 
Years  in  New  South  Wales   (London.  1827). 

CUNNINGHAM,  Wtlt.tam  (1805-61).  An 
English  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Hamilton. 
Lanarkshire,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
TTniversity.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Trinitv  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  Ignited  Slates  for  purposes  of  theological 
Investigation    became    professor    of   theology    in 
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the  New  College  in  1843.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  controversialist  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
used  his  abilities  largely  in  the  defense  of  Cal- 
vinism. Among  his  principal  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Historical  Theology  (18G2):  The  Re- 
formers and  the   Theology  of  the  Reformations 

(1862);    and  Discussions  on  Church  Principles 

(1863). 

CUNOBELINE,  kil'no-be-lin.  The  legendary 
father  of  Caractaciis,  and  King  of  the  Silures. 

CUOCO,  koo-o'ko,  ViNCENZo  (1770-1823).  An 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Civitil-Campomorano 
(Province  of  Naples) .  He  practiced  law  for  a  time 
at  Naples,  but  was  banished  for  participation  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1709,  and  until 
his  return  in  1806  lived  chiefly  at  Jlilan,  where 
he  edited  the  Giornale  Italiano  and  published 
his  f^aygio  storico  siilla  revoluzione  di  Napoli 
(ISOO),  a  vivid  and  interesting  narrative.  From 
ISOO  to  1810  he  was  director  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Naples. 
Consult  d'Avala,  Vita  di  Vincenzo  Cuoco  (Naples, 
1861). 

CUP  (AS.  ciippe,  Icel.  koppr,  OHG.  choph, 
cup,  from  Lat.  cujia,  cask,  OChureh  Slav.  Icupa, 
cup,  Gk.  KUTTi!,  I' i/pc,  hollow,  Skt.  kupa,  well), 
DniXATiON  BY.  A  mode  of  foretelling  events 
practiced  b.y  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  still 
prevailing  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  One  of  the  Eastern 
methods  consisted  in  throwing  small  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf  into  a.  cup  of  water,  in  which 
also  were  placed  precious  stones,  with  certain 
characters  engraved  upon  them.  The  infernal 
powers  were  then  invoked,  and  returned  answer, 
either  in  an  intelligible  voice,  or  by  signs,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  by  a  representation  in 
the  cup  of  the  Jierson  inquired  abo\it.  By  the 
modern  method,  a  person's  fortune  is  foretold  by 
the  disposition  of  the  .sediment  in  his  tea-cup 
after  pouring  out  the  last  of  the  liquid. 

CUP  A'NIA.      See*  Akee. 

CUPAK,  kixJ'per,  or  CUPAR-PIFE.  A  royal 
and  municipal  burgh,  the  county  town  of  Fife- 
shire.  Scotland,  on,  the  Eden,  32^^  miles  north 
of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland,  E'  3).  It  has 
several  schools  and  a  public  library.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linens,  brick,  and  earthenware. 
A  fortress  of  the  ^Jlacduft's,  thanes  of  Fife,  once 
stood  on  a  mound  called  the  Castle  Hill,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  Population  (royal.  Parlia- 
mentary, and  municipal  burgh),  in  1901,  4511. 

CU'PEL   AND  CU'PELLA'TION.     See  As- 

SATIXfl. 

CUPID  (Lat.  cupido,  desire,  from  ctipcre,  to 
desire).  In  classic  mythology,  the  god  of  love: 
in  Greek  "Epus,  Eros,  and  also  called  in  Latin 
Amor,  love.  Eros  was  worshiped  at  Thespiap  and 
Leuctra  in  Boeotia,  and  Parion  on  the  Hellespont, 
as  a  very  ancient  god  of  productivity,  and  he 
also  appears  in  the  poets  from  the  time  of  Hesiod 
as  a  personification  of  the  power  of  love,  which 
■unites  the  gods  and  produces  all  things.  In  this 
aspect  he  is  called  offspring  of  Chaos,  or  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  or  any  such  symbolical  gen- 
ealogy is  assigned  to  him  as  pleased  the  fancy  of 
a  poet  or  philosopher.  The  prevailing  concep- 
tion, however,  is  that  Eros  is  the  son  and 
inseparable  companion  of  Aphrodite,  thotigh 
there  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  bis  father. 
In  the  earlier  Greek  art,  Eros  is  a  winged  youth, 


holding  a  flower  or  very  commonly  a  lyre,  and 
sometimes  a  whi]),  as  symbol  of  his  power.  The 
bow  and  arrows,  which  were  the  conunon  attri- 
*butes  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times,  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
when  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  represented  the 
god  in  famous  statues.  Eros  stretching  the 
bow,  probably  influenced  by  Lysippus,  shows  the 
passage  to  the  type  which  afterwards  became 
universal,  the  chubby  mischievous  boy.  The 
later  Alexandrian  and  Roman  literature,  with 
its  frequent  mention  of  the  love-gods,  finds  a 
reflection  in  the  contemporary  art.  The  artists 
of  the  time  are  exceeding  fond  of  genre  scenes, 
in  which  the  actors  are  Cupids,  who  appear  hunt- 
ing, chariot-driving,  making  wine,  selling  their 
wares,  or  even  playing  like  children. 

CUPID,  The  Letteb  of.  A  poem  by  Occleve, 
which  was  attributed  to  Chaucer  in  the  edition 
of  1532,  though  bearing  a  date  (1402)  two  years 
after  the  latter's  death. 

CUPID  AND  PSYCHE,  si'ke.  (1)  One  of 
the  tales  narrated  in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius. 
Psyche,  a  princess,  incurs  the  wrath  of  Venus, 
who  sends  Cupid  to  punish  her;  but  he  falls  in 
love  with  his  prospective  victim  and  visits  her, 
cloaked  in  invisibility.  He  commands  her  not  to 
attempt  to  see  him.  Curiosity  leads  her  to  dis- 
obey, and  the  lovers  are  separated.  The  pity  of 
Jupiter,  however,  finally  unites  them  for  eter- 
nity. The  episode  has  been  frequently  translated 
and  imitated.  (2)  A  graceful  antique  marble 
in  the  Capitoline  Sluseuni  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  a 
Greek  original.  Cupid,  undraped,  embraces 
Psyche,  who  is  draped  from  the  hips.  The 
statue  was  foimd  on  the  Aventine. 

CUPID'S  REVENGE.  The  title  of  an  in- 
ferior comedy  by  Beaiunont  and  Flet<"her,  show- 
ing strong  resemblance  to  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

CUTOLA  (It.,  dome,  from  Lat.  cupula,  cu- 
pule,  little  cup.  cupola,  dim.  of  Lat.  cupa,  cask). 
A  spherical  vault  or  ceiling  used  to  cover  a  build- 
ing, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cup. 
Cupolas  are  hemispherical,  or  of  any  other 
curve,  and  may  be  made  of  any  material,  stone, 
brick, wood, metal. orglass.  Theterm  cupola  is  dis- 
tinguished from  dome  (q.v.),  because  it  applies 
only  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  covering,  while 
the  term  dome  covers  the  entire  cur\'ed  structure. 
In  popular  but  incorrect  usage,  a  cupola  is  a 
small  termination  on  a  I'oof,  often  a  sort  of  lan- 
tern on  the  top  of  a  dome  (e.g.  that  of  Saint 
Peter's),  for  an  egress  or  look-out.  In  late  By- 
zantine, in  Mohammedan,  and  in  Russian  domes 
especially,  the  inner  shell  or  cupola  differed  es- 
sentially in  shape  from  the  outer  shell,  a  low 
inner  face  being  often  surmounted  by  a  high 
pointed  or  bulbous  roofing  for  effect.  This  was 
also  the  case  at  Saint  Mark's,  Venice.  The 
Mes-jid-i-Shah  mosqxie  at  Ispahan  and  the  Um-es- 
Sultan  mausoleum  at  Cairo  are  Eastern  ex- 
amples. In  later  architecture  this  is  illustrated 
in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris  and  Saint 
Paul's.  London. 

CUPPING.  The  application  of  cups,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  to  the  skin, 
\\ith  the  object  of  causing  congestion  or  excessive 
fullness  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels:  and  if  it 
should  be  thoiight  desirable  to  withdraw  some 
blood,  the  skin  may  be  cut  or  scarified,  and  the 
exhausted  cups  applied  over  the  incisions,  to 
favor  its  flow.     The  two  procedures  are  respect- 
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ively  called  'dry'  and  'wet  cupping.'  Cups  are 
made  of  glass,  with  round  mouths,  from  two 
inches  to  one  ineli  wide.  The  cup  is  held  near 
the  skin  and  the  tiame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  is 
thrust  into  it  till  part  of  the  air  is  driven  out  liy 
expansion.  Tlie  Haiue  is  then  witlulrawn  and  the 
cup  is  quickly  inverted  on  the  skin,  to  which  it 
adheres  on  account  of  the  partial  vacuum  formed 
on  cooling.  The  'French  cup'  is  provided  willi  a 
rubber  bulb  connected  with  its  interior.  Tlie 
bulb  is  grasped  as  the  cup  is  applied,  driving  out 
the  air,  and  when  the  cup  is  in  position  the  bulb 
is  allowed  to  expand  and  fill,  thus  exhausting 
part  of  the  air  in  the  cup.  Wet  cupping  should 
be  done  under  antiseptic  precautions. 

CTJPRES'SUS.     See  Ctpress. 

CU'PRITE  (from  Lat.  cuprum,  copper).  A 
red  cuprous  oxide  that  crystallizes  in  the  isomet- 
ric system  and  has  an  adamantine  or  submetallic 
lustre.  It  occurs  in  Thuringia  and  Tuscany,  in 
Cornwall  and  elsewhei'e  in  England;  also 
abundantly  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  and  in 
the  United  States  with  various  copper  ores  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  Missouri,  and  Arizona. 
It  is  found  occasionally  as  a  furnace  product. 

CU'PULE  (Xeo-Lat.  cupuhi,  dim.  of  Lat. 
cupa,  cask).  A  word  with  at  least  two  distinct 
applications  among  plants.  Among  seed-plants 
it  refers  to  a  peculiar  involucre  of  coalesced 
bracts,  such  as  the  acorn  'cup,'  and  the  husk  of 
beechnuts,  hazelnuts,  etc.  Among  liverworts  (as 
Marchantia )  it  refers  to-  a  cup-like  structure' 
that  appears  on  the  plant  body  and  contains  the 
peculiar  reproductive  bodies  called  'gemmoe.'  See 
Hepatic.e. 

CU'PULIF'ER.a!  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
cupula,  cupule,  little  cup,  cupola  +  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear).  The  oak  family.  This  order  of  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  is  divided  by  other  botanists 
into  several,  the  principal  species  being  placed 
in  Fagacese  by  Engler  and  the  remainder  includ- 
ed in  Betulaceae.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant orders  of  dicotyledonous  plants  when  their 
uses  are  considered.  To  it  belong  the  oak, 
chestnut,  and  beech  (q.v.),  which  are  among 
our  most  valued  deciduous  forest  trees.  The 
order  is  composed  of  monoecious  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  simple,  straight-veined  leaves, 
deciduous  stipules;  fertile  flowers  borne  singly 
or  clustered,  sterile  ones  in  catkins.  The  fruit  is 
a  nut  inclosed  in  a  cupule  of  coalesced  bracts. 
In  the  oaks  the  nuts  are  borne  singly  in  the 
cupule  and  more  or  less  inclosed  by  it.  With 
the  beeches  two  three-angled  nuts  are  formed 
within  the  cupule,  which  opens  by  four  valves. 
The  chestnuts  have  three  nuts  within  a  spiny 
bur,  which  opens  by  two  or  four  valves  when  ripe. 
As  limited  by.  Engler,  there  are  but  four  or  five 
genera  and  about  S.IO  species  in  this  order,  the 
principal  genera  being  Quercus,  Castanea,  and 
Fagus.  The  first  two  are  found  indigenous  only 
in  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  Korthern  Hemi- 
sphere, while  Fagus  occurs  in  the  same  region 
and  is  represented  by  the  sub-genus  Nothofasus 
in  South  America,  Xew  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

CITRA,  koo'ra,  or  CirD.^D  de  CfK.v.  A  city 
of  Venezuela,  formerly  capital  of  the  State  of 
Miranda,  situated  near  Lake  Valencia,  1600  feet 
above  sea -level  (l\Iap:  Venezuela,  D  2K  Owing 
to  its  position  near  the  llanos  of  the  Guarico,  it 
has  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  cotton- 
growing,  agricultural,  and  stock-raising  region. 
yoL.  v.— 43. 


Cura,  founded  in  1730,  sufTercd  considerably  in 
the  War  of  independence.  In  1900  it  was  visited 
by    a    destructive    earthquake.      Population,    in 

1889,   12,1!I.S. 

CTIRAQAO,  koo'ri-sa'd  or  koo'ril-s6'.  One  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  islands  lying  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  (Map:  West  In- 
dies, X  8).  It  is  situated  about  41  miles  nortli  of 
Venezuela,  in  latitude  12°  N.  and  longitude 
ii9°  W.,  and  covers  an  area  of  210  square 
niiles.  Its  surface  is  generally  flat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southwestern  part,  where 
some  of  the  elevations  reach  about  1200  feet. 
The  lowlands  are  mostly  of  coral  fornmlion, 
and  the  coasts  are  bordered  with  a  numlK'r 
of  lagoons.  Streams  are  few,  anil  the  rainfall 
light.  Sugar,  tobacco,  coi-n,  and  fruits  are  raised, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  is  uneul- 
tivable  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  The 
principal  minerals  worlced  are  salt  and  phos- 
phate. The  commerce  of  Curacao  is  chielly  with 
the  adjacent  islands  and  the  United  States, 
which  sends  the  larger  i)art  of  the  imjjorts.  No 
figures  for  the  exports  of  the  island  are  ol)ta in- 
able,  as  there  arc  no  export  duties  in  Curacao,  but 
the  imports  for  1899  were  valued  at  over  .$770,- 
000.  The  island  of  Curacao,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Dutch  islands  of  Buen  Ayre,  Oruba,  a 
part  of  Saint  JIartin,  Saint  Eustache.  and  Saba, 
form  a  separate  colony  ollicially  called  Curacao, 
administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  four  members  and  a  colonial  council  of  eight 
members.  The  smaller  islands  are  administered 
by  subordinate  officials.  The  members  of  botli 
councils,  as  well  as  the  minor  oflicials,  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign.  The  population  of  Cura- 
cao in  1899  was  30,119  and  that  of  the  colony, 
51.693.  The  capital  of  the  colony  of  Curacao  is 
Willemstad,  on  Curacao,  a  well-built  town  with 
a  good  harbor.  Curacao  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  in  1527  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  in  1634.  After  a  period  of  eight  years 
under  English  rule  the  island  was  returned  to 
the  Dutch  in  1815.  There  is  a  United  States  Con- 
sul on  the  island.  Consult  Dissel,  Ciirasao  (Lev- 
den,  18.57). 

CXTRAQAO,  kiTo'ra-so'  (so  called  from  the 
jjeel  of  the  Curacao  orange).  A  well-known  and 
palatable  liqueur,  made  from  orange-peel  by 
digesting  in  sweetened  spirits,  with  certain 
spices,  as  cinnamon,  mace,  or  cloves.  See  Li- 
queurs. 

CTJRANA  (koo-rii'na)  WOOD.  .'^ce  Pko- 
Tiuir. 

CURARI,  koo-rli're  (South  American),  Cu- 
rare, OlRARI,  UraRI,  WoORALI,  or  WOOHARA.  .\ 
celebrated  poison  used  by  some  tribes  of  South 
American  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrows. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  poison  that  the  small  ar- 
rows shot  from  the  blow-pipe  Ijecomc  so  deadly. 
The  nature  and  source  of  this  poison  remained 
long  unknown,  the  Indians  being  very  unwilling 
to  reveal  the  secret,  which  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  at  last  obtained  from  them  by  Sir 
Robert  Schomburgk,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as 
pretty  certain  that  the  princijial  ingredient  is 
the  juice  of  the  Strychnos  toxifera,  a  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which  yields 
nux  vomica.  'See  Strychnos.)  It  has  a  climb- 
ing stem,  thickly  covered  with  long,  spreading, 
reddish  hairs;  rough,  ovate,  pointed  leaves:  and 
large,  round  fruit.    The  poison,  when  introduced 
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into  the  hlood,  acts  on  the  end  plates  of  the  mus- 
cles, peripheral  end  organs  of  the  motor  nerves, 
causing  complete  paralysis  without  affecting  con- 
sciousness, sensation,  circulation,  or  respiration 
except  indirectly.  Convulsions  are  due  to  the 
aspln'xia  which  results  from  paralysis  of  tlie 
nniscles  concerned  in  respiration.  Death  finally 
occurs  from  this  respiratory  paralysis.  Curari 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  sedative 
knowTi.  Artificial  respiration  is  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  preventing  its  effects.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  employ  it  in  the  cure  of  lockjaw 
and  hydroi)liol)ia,  but  it  merely  stops  the  con- 
vulsions and  is  itself  very  dangerous  on  acount 
of  the  liability  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.  Like  snake-poison,  it  is  comparatively 
inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

CURAS'SOW  (from  Curacao,  an  island  in 
the  Caribl)can  Sea),  or  properly  CuRAr.\o  Bird. 
A  large  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  genus  Crax,  of  the 
family  Cracidse,  having  a  strong  bill  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  a  skin — sometimes  brightly  col- 
ored— in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  and  the 
head  adorned  with  a  crest  of  feathers  curled 
forward,  which  can  be  raised  and  depressed  at 
pleasure.  They  are  natives  of  the  forests  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  They  congregate  in 
flocks,  and  although  they  live  much  among  the 
branclies  of  trees,  their  habits  greatly  resemble 
those  of  domestic  poultry.  They  make  large, 
clumsy  nests  In  trees  and  lay  white  eggs.  Tliey 
are  very  unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  taught  by 
severe  experience,  and  are  easily  domesticated. 
The  best-known  species,  the'  Curacao  bird  ( Crax 
alector) .  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey;  its  plum- 
age is  almost  entirely  black.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  Guiana.  Its  flesh  is  very  good  eat- 
ing. It  is  kept  in  poultiy-yards  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  was  introduced  into  Holland  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  where  it  seemed  com- 
pletely acclimated,  but  the  stock  has  never  be- 
come widespread.  For  this  point  consult  Dixon, 
The  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary  (London.  185.3)  ; 
for  general  facts  see  Sclater's  illustrated  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoolofiiral  Society  of 
London,  vol.  ix.  (London,  1877).  Compare 
Chaciiai-.^ca,  Guan,  and  Hocco;  and  see  Plate 
of  Grouse,  etc. 

CTT'RATE  (ML.  curatiis,  from  Lat.  ciira, 
cure,  care).  One  who  has  the  cure  of  souls.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  phrase  of  the  English 
Prayer-book,  'all  bishops  and  curates,'  and  simi- 
larly in  France  the  word  ciird  denotes  the  parish 
priest.  In  modern  popular  usage,  however,  in 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  America,  the 
■word  is  applied  to  assistant  clerg^anen.  A  few 
incumbents  in  England  hold  what  are  kno\^'n  as 
perpetual  curacies  and  axe  practically  the  same 
as  vicarages. 

CURATE  OF  liOS  PALACIOS,  16s  pa-la'- 
the-os  (Sp.  Cnra  de  Los  Palacios).  The  pseudo- 
nym of  Andres  Bernaldez,  the  Spanish  historian. 

CURB  (from  OF.  courier,  corher,  cur- 
lier, Fr.  conrher.  It.  curvare,  from  Lat.  currare, 
to  bend,  from  curvus,  c)n-\'ed,  OChurch  Slav. 
krivu,  Lith.  kreivas,  crooked).  A  strain  of 
the  straight  ligament  in  the  rear  of  the  hock 
of  horses.  Swelling  appears  on  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  joint,  generally  causing 
lameness,  which  is  most  apparent  in  trotting, 
and,  in  slight  cases,  usually  wears  off  after  the 
animal  has  been  out  for  ten  minutes.     It  may  be 


most  readily  detected  by  standing  at  one  side  and 
looking  across  the  joint.  Fomentations  must  first 
be  used  to  allay  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion; when  heat  and  tenderness  disappear,  cold 
applications  will  be  advisable;  and  if,  after  ten 
days,  the  enlargement  still  continues,  a  blister 
may  be  necessary.  All  work  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

CURBINA,  koor-be'na.  See  Drum,  or  Drum- 
fish. 

CURCI,  koor'che.  Carlo  Maria  (1809-90). 
An  Italian  priest  and  author,  born  in  Naples. 
He  became  in  1850  the  founder  of  the  Cirilta 
Cattolica,  a  journal  which  stood  for  the  rahabili- 
tation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  But 
Curci  later  retracted  these  opinions  and  in  1877 
published  the  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX.  This  forced  him  to  leave  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but  afterwards  Leo  XIII.  in- 
duced liim  to  recant  to  some  extent,  and  he  con- 
tinued more  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
until  tlie  publication  of  his  books.  La  niiova 
Italia  (1880)  ;  II  Vaticano  regio  (1883)  ;  and  La- 
scandalo  del  Vaticano  regio  (1884).  These 
works  were  immediately  placed  upon  the  Index. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Curci  retracted  again, 
and  died  in  the  connnunion  of  the  Church. 

CURCU'LION'ID.ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  curculio,  gurgulio,  weevil).  A  large  family 
of  rhynchophorous  beetles ;  snout-beetles.  See 
Weevil;   Plum  Curculio. 

CUR'CUMA  (It.,  Fr.  curcuma,  from  Ar. 
IcnrkKm,  safl'ron).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Zingiberacefe  (or  Scitaniinacciie 
according  to  some  botanists),  having  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  gradually  enlarged  upward,  and  the 
limb  two-lipped,  each  lip  three-parted.  The  spe- 
cies are  stemless  plants,  with  tuberous  roots, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  dried  roots  of 
Curcuma  zedoaria  are  the  zedoary  (q.v.)  of  the 
shops;  the  roots  of  Curcuma  longa  yield  tur- 
meric (q.v.)  ;  and  Curcuma  angustifolia  yields  a 
kind  of  arrowroot  (q.v.).  The  same  species, 
often  yields  both  arrowroot  and  turmeric,  the 
former  being  obtained  from  the  young  roots, 
the  latter  from  the  old.  Curcuma  amada  is 
called  mango  ginger.  Its  root  when  fresh  has 
the  smell  of  a  mango,  and  in  its  q.ualities  resem- 
bles ginger.     It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

CURD.     See  Cheese. 

CURE  DE  MEUDON,  ku'rfi'  de  me'doN',  Le 
(Fr.,  the  curate  of  Meudon).  The  name  fre- 
quently given  to  Rabelais,  whose  last  charge 
was  at  Meudon. 

CURE  FOR  A  CUCKOLD.  The  title  of  a 
play  by  Wcljster  and  Rowley  (1601),  also  at- 
tributed to  Middleton  and  Rowley. 

CURES,  kii'rez  (from  Sabine  curis,  quins,. 
spear).  A  town  of  the  Sabines.  It  was  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome,  near  the 
Tiber,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Tatius. 
(See  Romulus.)  The  term  Quiritcs,  as  applied 
to  the  Roman  people,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Cures.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lonfliards  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
stood    not   far   from   the    modem   Corresi.     See 

QnRITES. 

CURETES,  ku-re'tez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kovp^ 
Tei,  Konretes,  connected  by  Hesychius  with  Gk. 
Kovpd,    Icoura,  a  cutting  of  the  hair,  in  allusioa 
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to  their  mode  of  wearing  their  hair).  Cretan 
demigods  who  protected  the  infant  Zeus  from  liis 
fatlier  L'ronus,  wlicn  tlie  hitter  swallowed  his 
other  children,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  the 
clanking  of  their  brazen  weapons.  They  are 
sometimes  identiliod  with  the  Corybantes. 

CURETON",  kur'ton,  William  (1808-04). 
An  English  Syriac  scholar.  He  was  born 
at  Westbury,  became  Canon  of  Westminster  and 
rector  of  Saint  ^Margaret's,  Loudon,  in  184i).  He 
died  in  London,  June  17,  18G4.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  Syriac  studies:  Corjjus  Ignatianum 
(1849)  ;  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac  (1858)  ;  Ancient 
Syriac  Documents  Relative  to  the  Earliest 
Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edcssa  and  the 
Neighboriny  Countries   (1864). 

CURETU,  kUo-ra'too.  A  tribe  of  Tapuyan 
stock  occupying  the  country  between  the  Ya- 
pura  and  Uaupcs  Rivers,  on  the  Brazil-Colombia 
border.  The}'  are  a  peaceable  i)eopk',  living  in 
circular  thatched  houses  and  cultivating  corn 
and  manioc.  The  men  paint  their  bodies  and 
wear  woolen  girdles,  but  the  women  go  entirely 
naked. 

CURFEW  (OF.  courfeu,  corfeu,  from  cuevre- 
feu,  coevrefeu,  cox^refea,  couvrefeu,  cover-fire, 
from  covrir,  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover  +  feu,  fire). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at 
night  as  a  signal  for  the  cessation  of  all  outdoor 
life.  The  custom  existed  as  a  general  police 
regulation,  providing  that  after  8  o'clock  all 
fires  must  be  covered,  and  people  keep  within 
their  houses.  Polydore  ^'crgil  attributes  to 
William  the  Conqueror  the  introduction  of  the 
curfew-bell  into  England,  but  the  custom  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe  long  before  his  time. 
There  was  so  much  ojiposition  to  the  ordinance 
in  England  that  Heniy  I.,  in  1103,  abolished 
it.  The  curfew  is  mentioned  in  English 
laws  for  more  than  a  centuiy  afterwards, 
but  Blackstone  says  it  refers  to  the  time  of 
night,  and  not  to  the  ordinance.  In  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  England  the  curfew-bell  is 
still  rung;  in  some  towns  of  the  former  it  is  a 
police  regulation  to  ^\arn  children  off  the  streets. 

CU'RIA  (Lat.,  court).  In  Roman  history, 
the  name  of  a  division  of  a  tribe  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Romulus.  The  tribes  being  three  and  the 
divisions  ten,  there  were  thirty  curi;c.  This 
livision  was  a  division  of  the  populus  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  the  plebs;  and  the  assembly  of  the 
populus  was  called  the  comitia  curiata.  (See 
COMITIA.)  Curia  is  also  the  name  given  to  the 
Senate-house  in  ancient  Rome. 

CURIA  MURIA  (koo'ri-a  moo'rl-a)  IS- 
XANDS.     See  Kukia  ISIuria  Islands. 

CU'RIA  RE'GIS  (Lat.),  or  King's  Court. 
The  ancient  supreme  court  of  England,  known 
also  as  the  Aula  Regia,  or  Royal  Hall  (of  Jus- 
tice). It  was  instituted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  the  instrument  of  his  judici.al  au- 
thority as  supreme  head  of  the  State,  and,  exer- 
cising, as  it  did,  a  general  and  practically  un- 
limited jurisdiction.  It  rapidly  drew  to  itself 
all  the  important  litigation  of  the  kingdom. 
There  had  been  no  analofoiis  tribunal  under  the 
Saxon  kings,  the  popular  county  courts  being  in 
all  ordinary  cases  supreme  within  their  respec- 
tive counties  (shires),  and  n  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  foreign  to  the  senti- 
ments  and   traditions    of     the    English    people. 


Among  the  Xormans,  however,  it  was  the  duke  or 
king,  and  not  the  iieople,  from  wh(mi  the  stream 
of  justice  llowed,  and  llie  fullowers  of  the  Con- 
queror could  hardly  be  expected  to  subject  their 
causes- — their  land-titles,  their  exactions,  llieir 
controversies  over  tithes  and  ]irefermcMls — to 
the  judgment  of  tlie  i)opular  trii)unals.  U  was 
in  the  County  Court  of  the  C(nuity  of  Ivent,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  ca-se^  involving  the  title  to 
twenty-five  manors,  between  the  Archbishop  of 
''antcrbury  and  Odo,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and 
Karl  of  Kent,  the  half-brother  of  the  King,  was 
tried  and  adjudged  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  cases  of  this  kind  were  not  un- 
common in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign. 

But  tlic  older  trib\nials  eiiuld  not  long  cumpete 
with  tlie  inuuediate  jurisdiction  of  the  King,  at 
first  administered  l)y  him  in  person,  and  tlien  by 
the  chief  justiciar,  an  ollicer  of  almost  royal 
authority  and  importance.  All  important  causes, 
pui)lic  and  jjrivatc,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or 
ecclesiastical,  might  be  brought  before  the  King's 
court  in  the  first  instance,  and  judgments  of  the 
county  courts  and  other  local  tribunals  were  sub- 
ject to  be  ap])ealed  and  brought  befcire  it  for 
review.  Its  disinterestedness  contributed  as 
much  as  its  authority  to  invest  it  with  the 
function  of  the  principal  court  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  adjudication  of  private  controversies,  and 
the  position  of  the  justiciar,  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  military  officer,  as  well  as  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  the  kingdom,  added  to  the 
weiglit  of   its  judgments. 

The  Curia  Regis  early  became  a  peripatetic 
or  circuit  court,  attending  the  King,  or.  in  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  the  justiciar,  in  hi's  fre- 
quent progresses  through  the  kingdom,  and  this, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  a  great  abuse, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
To  remedy  this,  it  was  provided  in  ilagmi 
Charta  (Sec.  17)  that  common  pleas — that  is, 
causes  between  private  parties — should  not  follow 
the  court,  but  be  heard  in  a  fixed  place.  Tlie 
estalilishmcnt,  thereupon,  of  a  distinct  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  to  sit 
permanently  at  Westminster,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Curia  Regis.  A  sepai-ate 
division  of  the  court,  known  as  the  King's  Court 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  previously  been  created 
for  determining  questions  relating  to  the  royal 
exchequer.  When  in  the  same  reign  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  appointed  as  the  permanent 
head  of  this  department,  it  also  became  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  tribunal.  Finally,  in  tlic  fifty- 
second  year  of  Henry  III.,  a  third  court,  tlience- 
forth  kno\Mi  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was 
created  and  took  over  the  remaining  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Re.gis.  Thus,  the  latter,  though 
never  formally  abolished,  lost  its  importance  and 
became  obsolete,  after  two  hundred  vears  of 
gi'eatness.  The  last  justiciar  of  the  King's 
Court,  Robert  de  Brus,  became  the  first  Cliief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  12(18,  and  with 
him  the  line  of  great  justiciars  became  extinct. 
From  that  time  to  the  reform  of  the  judicial 
system  of  Great  Britain  in  1873-7!),  England 
lacked  a  single  supreme  court,  but  the  model  of 
the  Curia  Regis  of  the  Norman  kings  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  by  which  justice  is  adihinistered  in 
England  to-dav.     See  CoiiiT:  Svpremr  Coi-rt. 

Consult:  Thorpe.  The  Aiirirnt  T'lirs  ntul  In- 
stitutes   of   England    (London,    1840)  ;    Stubbs, 
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Constitutional  History  of  England  (Oxford, 
1883)  ;  Stephens,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
(London,  1883);  Essays  in  Anglo-liaxon  Law 
(Boston,  1876);  Dugdale,  Origines  Juridicales; 
or.  Historical  Memorials  of  the  English  Laics, 
etc.  (London,  1606)  ;  Indenvick,  The  King's 
Peace,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  English  Law 
Courts  (London,  1895)  ;  Pollock  and  jMaitland, 
History  of  English  Law  (•2d  ed.,  London  and  Bos- 
ton, 1889)  ;  liigby.  An  Introduction  to  the  His- 
torii  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property  {Sth  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, 1899). 

CURIATII,  ku'ri'a'slii-i.  The  tribal  name  of 
three  Alban  brothers,  the  opponents  of  the  three 
Iloratii  (q.v.)  in  the  famous  contest  by  which 
Alba  became  subject  to  Rome.  They  were  suc- 
cessively slain  by  the  surviving  Horatius  after 
his  two"  brothers  had  been  killed.  The  story  is 
finely  told  in  Corneille's  tragedy  Horace. 

CURICANCHA,  koo're-kan'cha  (Quichua, 
court  of  gold ) .  A  temple  of  the  sun,  said  to 
liave  been  founded  by  ilaneo  Capac,  in  Cuzco, 
Peru,  and  to  have  been  first  used  as  a  palace  by 
the  early  Incas.  The  church  and  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  vi'ere  built  upon  its  site,  soon  after  its 
demolition  during  the  Spanish  Conquest.  Only 
irregular  portions  of  its  walls  now  remain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  structure  of  the  more  modern 
edilice, 

CURICO,  kon're-ko'.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  CuricO.  Chile  (Map:  Chile.  C  10),  situ- 
ated, at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  sea-level, 
108  miles  south  of  Santiago.  It  is  connected 
with  Santiago  by  railroad,  and  has  considerable 
trade  with  Argentina  through  the  Planchon 
Pass.  Curico  was  settled  in  1743,  though  not  on 
its  present  site.    Population,  in  1899,  17,638. 

CU'RIO  (clipped  from  curiosity) .  A  term 
still  popularly  used,  though  somewhat  obsolete, 
to  describe  any  kind  of  object  of  curiosity,  espe- 
cially such  as  would  belong  to  cabinet  (q.v.) 
collections,  on  account  of  antiquity,  rarity,  un- 
usual association,  or  intrinsic  interest,  in  such 
domains  as  pottery,  porcelain,  enamels,  metal- 
work,  ivories,  wood-car\'ing3,  arms,  clocks,  fans, 
watches,  snuff-boxes,  nuisical  instruments,  and 
the  like.  The  kind  of  indiscriminate,  unscientific 
collection  that  could  be  called  by  this  name  is 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  the  term  with  it, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  A  work 
in  six  vohimes  by  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  which  appeared 
without  indication  of  its  authorship,  at  inter- 
vals from  1791  to  1824. 

CURIOUS  IMPERTINENT,  The.  A  tale 
in  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  'Curi- 
ous Impertinent'  tries  the  fidelity  of  his  trusted 
wife  through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  and  is  de- 
ceived by  both.  The  story  is  used  by  Crowe  in 
The  Married  Beau,  or  the  Curious  Impertinent. 

CURISCHES  HAFF,  koo'rish-es  haf.  See 
KURISCIIES  Haff. 

CURITIBA,  koo're-te'ba.  The  capital  of  the 
State  of  Parana,  Brazil  (Slap:  Brazil,  H  9),  situ- 
ated on  Iguazu  River,  in  a  fertile  plain,  3200 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  high  school  and  a  street  railway.  Railroads 
lun  to  the  interior  and  to  the  coast,  and  the  town 
exports  corn,  beef,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  Paraguay 
tea.  There  are  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Curi- 
tiba  was  settled  in  1654,  and  since  1831  has  been 


the  capital   of    the    State.      Population,    about 
10,000. 

CURLEW  (OF.  corlieu.  It.  chiurlo;  probably 
ouomatopoetic  in  origin).  A  shore-bird  of  the 
genus  Nunienius,  and  snipe  family,  characterized 
especially  by  its  long,  slender,  downward-curving 
bill,  and  its  liking  for  upland  plains  lather  than 
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marshy  places.  In  America  are  the  Hudsonian 
or  .lack  curlew  (Numoiius  Hiidsonicus) ,  the  Es- 
kimo curlew,  or  doe-bird  (yumenius  iorealis) ,  and 
the  long-billed  curlew  (^umenius  longirostris) . 
The  first  two  are  found  in  summer  in  far  Arctic 
regions  and  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Patagonia, 
so  that  during  some  part  of  the  year  they  occur 
in  most  portions  of  the  \Yestern  Hemisphere.  The 
long-billed,  whose  beak  is  sometimes  eight  inches 
long,  belongs  in  the  eastern  and  central  L'nited 
States,  especially  at  the  South,  and  on  the 
Northwestera  prairies.  Its  nest,  like  that  of 
other  curlews,  is  on  the  ground,  and  slightly  con- 
structed, and  the  eggs  are  clay-colored,  with 
various  browTi  markings. 

The  common  curlew  of  Great  Britain  {Nume- 
nius  arquatus) ,  the  'whauj)'  of  the  Scotch,  has  an 
almost  world-wide  distribution  in  the  Old  World, 
migrating  even  to  Xew  Zealand.  It  frequents 
the  grassy  moors  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
summer,  and  its  whistle  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  those  upland  scenes.  Its  flesh  and  eggs 
are  both  eaten.  Other ,  Old  World  species  are 
the  whimbrel  (Nunienius  phceopus)  and  the 
Otahiti  curlew  (Xunicnius  Ta'itensis) ,  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  often  called  the  bristle-bellied  cur- 
lew, because  the  feathers  of  the  belly  are  tipped 
vvith  glistening  bristles.  Consult:  Coues,  Birds 
of  the  Northwest  (Washington,  1874)  :  and 
Selous,  Bird  Watching  (London,  1901).  See 
Plate  of  Be.\cii-Bibds. 

CURLING  (so  called  from  the  twisting  mo- 
tion of  the  curling-stones).  This  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  ancient  game  about 
which  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  its  place  of 
origin;  it  is  purely  a  Scottish  game,  and  wher- 
ever Scotchmen  have  gone,  there  the  game 
flourishes.  Associated  with  the  parent  body  to- 
day, 'The  Royal  Curling  Club  of  Scotland,'  are 
clubs  in  England,  Ireland,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

There  are  two  curling  games — the  rink  play 
and  'playing  for  points.'  The  rink  game  is 
played  on  any  piece  of  ice,  upon  which  may  be 
plotted  out  a  rink  42  yards  long  (occasionally 
32  yards)  and  10  yards  wide.  There  are  four 
players  on  each  side,  each  using  two  stones  of 
circular  .shape,  not  heavier  than  44  pounds,  and 
not  of  greater  circumference  than  36  inches, 
though  in  Canada,  where  iron  has  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  stone,  they  weigh  from  60  to  70  pounds. 
Each  player  in  turn  takes  his  position  on  the 
crampct  or  iron  foothold  at  one  end  of  the  rink, 
and  propels  his  stone  as  near  to  the  tee,  38  yards 
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off,  as  he  cm.  The  next  man  of  the  opposite 
side  then  projects  one  of  his  stones  still  nearer, 
if  possible,  and  so  the  fiaiiic  procpods  until  each 
has  c.Tst  his  two  stones, 
after  which  the  end,  or 
'head,'  is  counted.  A  stone 
is  of  no  use  iinless  it 
reaches  the  mark  called  the 
'hog  score,'  and  of  no  value 
if  it  passes  out  of  the 
parish,  which  is  a  seven- 
foot  ring  drawn  round  the 
tee.  All  the  stones  that 
stay  within  the  parish  are 
counted,  and  that  side  wins 
which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  stones  nearest 
the  tee. 

It  is  permitted  during 
the  game  for  one  side  to 
aim  at  its  opponents' 
stones,  and  to  knock  them 
out  of  the  circle  if  ])ossible. 
The  sweeping  of  the  ice, 
an  important  feature  of 
the  game,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  player  of 
each  side  called  the  'skip.' 
The  player's  party  may 
sweep  the  ice  from  the  hog 
score  next  the  player  to  the 
tee ;  but  'when  snow  is  fall- 
ing the  ice  may  be  swept 
from  tee  to  tee.  In  the 
'point'  game  there  are  no 
sides :  each  player  has  two 
stones  to  throw,  and  other 
stones  are  placed  round  the 
tee  for  him  to  make  his 
points  by  placing  his  ball, 
or  displaeing  the  other 
balls  from  the  positions  in 
which  they  have  been 
placed.  Originally,  the 
stones  were  simpl.y  rounded 
stones,  taken  from  the 
channel  of  a  river ;  but 
about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they 
■were  improved  by  chiseling,  and  later  han- 
dles were  introduced.  Xow  each  stone  has 
usually  two  sides;  one  so  curved  that  it  runs 
as  on  a  pivot  and  highly  polished  for  use 
on  dull  ice,  and  the  other  less  polished,  but 
with  a  larger  ■  concave  or  hollow,  to  give  it 
a  better  catch  or  hold  on  keen,  clean  ice.  A 
.set  of  matches  is  called  a  'bonspiel.'  There 
are  international  bonspiels  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  and  interstate 
matches  yearly  at  -Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Saint  Paul.  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Chicago.  Buffalo,  and  Hoboken,  X.  J. 
Numerous  trophies  are  contested  for,  among 
^vhieh  are  the  International  Trophy,  the  Quebec 
Challenge  Cup,  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  of 
^Manitoba,  the  Caledonian  Tankard,  the  Vice- 
regal Tankard,  the  ]Merrian  Trophy,  and  the 
Gordon-Mitchell  and  Smith  medals.  Consult: 
Eamsay,  An  Accoiiiii  of  the  flnmr  of  VurUnq 
(the  earliest  history  of  the  game,  Edinburgh, 
1811);  Taylor.  Curling,  the  Ancient  Game 
(Edinburgh,  18^7)  ;  Kerr,  History  of  Curling 
(Edinburgh,  1890). 
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CURLL,  EuMUXD  (1675-1747).  An  English 
bookseller.  From  170(i  at  the  sign  of  the  Pea- 
cock, outside  Tem|)le  liar,  and  from  173.")  at  that 
of  tlie  Pope's  Head,  Kose  Street,  Covent  tJarden, 
he  dispensed  literature  and — its  concomitant 
in  those  days — patent  medicine.  He  seems  continu- 
ally to  have  been  involved  in  quarrels,  and  many 
of  his  publications  were  of  the  character  of 
vindications  and  explanations.  His  most  memor- 
able contentions  were  with  Pope,  who  devoted  to 
him  some  of  the  least  complimentary  lines  of 
ilie  Dunviud.  Xumerous  standard  works  dis- 
played his  imprint,  and  many  volumes  were 
edited  hy  him. 

CITRRACH,  COURACH,  kfir'ri  or  ki.ir'rak, 
or  COR'ACLE  (Gael.,  Ir.  cnrarh.  Welsh  corwc, 
boat).  The  name  given  in  the  British  Islands 
to  a  canoe  or  boat,  made  of  a  slender  frame  of 
wood,  covered  with  skins.  Skiffs  of  this  sort,  as 
well  as  canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of 
oaks,  were  in  use  among  the  Britons  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record.  .Julius 
Csesar,  who  built  some  of  them  after  the  British 
model,  tells  us  that  the  keel  and  gunwales  were 
of  light  wood,  and  the  sides  of  wicker,  covered 
with  hides.  Similar  descriptions  of  the  Currach 
are  given  by  Pliny.  Lucan,  Solinus,  Festus  Avie- 
nus,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  others.  The  first 
occurrence  of  the  name  seems  to  be  in  Gildas, 
w  ho  wrote  in  the  sixth  century :  he  speaks  of 
the  currach  as  in  use  among  the  Scots  and  the 
Piets.  A  long  voyage  in  the  North  Sea,  made 
in  a  curracli  during  the  same  century,  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  Saint  Columba,  is  com- 
niemorated  by  Adamnan,  who  died  in  704.  In 
878  three  Irish  missionaries  sailed  in  a  currach 
from  Ireland  to  Cornwall ;  the  voyage  occupied 
seven  days,  and  the  size  of  the  currach  is  indi- 
cated by  the  remark  that  it  was  one  of  two 
skins  and  a  half.  An  old  life  of  Saint  Patrick 
speaks  of  a  currach  "of  one  skin.  Ayith  neither 
helm  nor  oar."  The  currach  of  a  larger  size  had 
a  mast  and  sail.  Tlie  currach  still  continues  to 
be  used  on  the  Severn,  and  on  many  parts  of  the 
Irish  coast,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Clare  and 
Donegal.  The  last  one  known  to  have  been  used 
in  Scotland  is  in  the  museum  at  Elgin.  It  was 
employed  on  the  Spey,  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century-. 

CURRAGH  OF  KILDARE',  The.  A  fa- 
mous race-track  and  the  seat  of  a  military  school 
in  County  Kildare,  Ireland.  The  plain  is  about 
six  miles  long. 

CUR'RAN,  CnABi.ES  Couktjtet  (1861—). 
An  American  painter,  born  at  Frankfort.  Ky. 
He  studied  in  New  Tork  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  and  in  Paris  under  Ducet,  Lef&bvre.  and 
Benjamin-Constant.  In  1888  he  won  the  third 
Haligarten  prize,  and  in  1800  honorable  men- 
tion at  the  Paris  Salon.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1888.  There  are  pictures 
by  him  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institiite  and  at  Vas- 
sar  College.  His  work  is  skillful,  refined,  and 
soft  in  color.  Several  of  his  pietures  are  highly 
imaginative,  especially  "The  Dream." 

CURRAN,  .Toiix  "Piin.P0T  (1750-1817).  An 
Irish  judce  and  orator.  He  was  born  at  New- 
market, Cork  Counly,  July  24,  17.50,  and  ed>i- 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was 
more  dissipated  than  studious.  In  177-3  he  went 
to  Ijondon  and  studied   law  assiduously  at  the 
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Jliddle  Temple.  He  was  called  to  tlie  Irish  bar 
in  1775,  and  soon  won  success  by  his  ability  and 
social  qualities.  He  was  an  expert  cross-exam- 
iner and  possessed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with, 
ex'cry  intricacy  of  the  cunning  native  mind.  In 
1782  he  became  member  for  Kilbeggan  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  supported  a  liberal  policy. 
]lis  sarcasm  led  him  into  several  fortunately 
harmless  duels.  In  1788  he  favored  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Irish  volunteer  army  corps,  and  elo- 
quently protested  against  the  English  policy 
which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  1798.  His  fearless 
defense  of  the  leaders  at  the  State  trials,  and 
Kobert  Emmet's  affection  for  his  daughter,  the 
heroine  of  !Moore"s  pathetic  poem,  led  to  Curran's 
examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  fo\uid  guiltless  of  complicity.  He  bitterly 
opposed  the  Union,  as  the  'annihilation  of  Ire- 
land'; and  its  consummation,  crowding  on  do- 
mestic trouble,  seriously  impaired  his  health. 
After  the  death  of  Pitt,  Fox  appointed  him  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council. 
He  held  the  oflice  from  1806-13,  and  retired  on  a 
pension.  As  a  distinguished  man  among  the 
brilliant  men  of  the  period,  he  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  died, 
October  14,  1817.  His  memory  is  preserved  by 
excellent  examples  of  sparkling  wit  and  repar- 
tee found  in  various  memoirs.  Consult:  Phil- 
lips, Recollections  of  Ciirrcoi  and  His  Contempo- 
raries (London,  1850)  ;  Curran,  Life  of  Curran 
(London,  1819;  New  York,  1855);  Stephens, 
Memoir  (London,  1817)  ;  O'Regan,  Memoir 
(London,  1817)  :  and  Curran's  Speeches,  with  a 
Life,  edited  by  Davis   (Dublin,  1855). 

CURRANT  (Fr.  corinthe,  It.  corintho.  cur- 
rant, from  Lat.  Corinthus,  Gk.  KSpivSos,  Korin- 
ihos,  Corinth ;  so  called  a.s  being  originally  ex- 
ported from  that  city).  A  name  used  to  desig- 
nate some  fruits  of  the  genus  Yitis,  as  well  as 
both  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  genus  Ribes. 
Originally  this  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  small  raisins  which  are  now  a  common 
commercial  article  much  used  in  cookery.  In 
general  the  term  currant  is  applied  to  both  the 
plant  and  fruit  of  those  species  of  the  genus 
Ribes  that  have  no  thorns  and  bear  their  fruits 
in  bimches  or  clusters  like  grapes.  Ribes  ru- 
brum  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  This  group  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  In  Europe  it  is  wild,  and  occurs 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  far  north  as 
Kamchatka,  although  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  In  America  it  is  found 
in  Canada,  and  both  eastern  and  western  L'nited 
States.  Having  a  northern  origin,  it  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  plant  in  'the  Northwest,  where 
few  cultivated  fruits  thrive  without  protection. 
The  currant  is  found  in  almost  every  fruit  gar- 
den tliroiighout  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  commercially. 

Ribes  rubrum,  from  which  our  red  and  white 
varieties  are  derived,  is  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  this  group,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
( For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cypress.  )  It  grows 
best  on  a  strong,  moist  loam,  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure or  partial  shade.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  planted  in  orchards  and  on  the  north  side  of 
buildings.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  hard- 
wood cuttings,  six  to  ten  inches  long,  taken  in 
the  early  fall.  The  plants  are  set  about  four  feet 
apart  in  rows  six  feet  apart.    Frequent  and  shal- 


low cultivation  is  given,  and  good  results  are 
often  secured  by  mulching.  Not  much  pruning 
is  required.  The  old  wood  should  be  thinned  out 
each  year,  none  over  three  years  old  being  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Red  varieties  are  the  ones 
chiefly  grown  for  market.  The  white  sorts  are 
sweeter,  but  not  so  popular.  Both  white  and  red 
varieties  are  extensively  used  in  the  preparation 
of  jellies  and  jams,  and  for  wine-making.  Black 
curi'ants  (Tiihes  nigrum)  are  little  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  are  extensivcl_v  cultivated  in 
Canada  and  in  Europe,  especially  in  Scotland. 
A  kind  of  liquor  {liqueur  de  cassis)  is  made 
in  large  quantities  from  them  in  France.  The  raw 
fruit  has  an  unpleasant  odor  and  flavor,  which 
becomes  agreeable  only  by  scalding.  It  possesses 
medicinal  properties  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
in  throat  troubles. 

Ribes  Americanum,  the  Western  representative 
of  the  black  currant,  possesses  all  its  good  quali- 
ties and  is  more  ornamental.  Another  American 
species  very  generally  met  with  in  ornamental 
plantations,  \nider  tlie  name  of  flowering  cur- 
rant, or  golden  currant,  is  Ribes  aureum.  It  has 
been  lately  placed  upon  the  market  as  a  fi'uit 
plant  under  the  name  of  Crandall  currant;  its 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  a  small  bearer. 
The  red-flowered  currant  (liihrs  sanguincum) , 
now  so  common  as  an  ornamental  bush  in  shrub- 
beries, and  trained  on  walls,  producing  in  April  a 
profusion  of  deep-red  flowers  in  large  drooping 
racemes,  is  a  native  of  northwestern  America, 
and  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1826. 
Its  bluish-black,  mucilaginous,  insipid  berries 
are  not  poisonous,  as  is  popularly  believed.  An- 
other currant,  with  beautiful  red  berries,  larger 
than  the  largest  English  red  currant,  occurs  on 
the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet. 
The  name  native  currant,  or  Australian  currant, 
is  given  in  Australia  to  the  berries  of  dift'erent 
shrubs,  particularly  the  white  beiTies  of  Leuco- 
pogon  Richei,  of  the  natural  order  Epacridacese. 
Other  fruits  bearing  the  same  name  are  pro- 
duced by  species  of  Coprosma  (natural  order 
Cinchonaceje ) ,  but  they  are  very  inferior. 

Currant  Diseases. — Two  diseases  of  the  cur- 
rant are  well  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  both  occur  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
anthracnose,  caused  b_y,  Glffosporium  ribis,  at- 
tacks the  leaves,  causing  small  black  spots  ori  the 
upper  side,  and  later  white  areas  on  the  under 
surface ;  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  from 
the  bushes.  The  leaf-spot,  due  to  Septoria  ribis, 
occurs  as  whitish  spots  with  black  centres,  which 
spread  over  the  leaf,  causing  it  to  fall  prema- 
turely, the  whole  bush  being  bare  by  late  sum- 
mer. These  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  the 
jjroper  use  of  any  standard  fungicide   (q.v. ). 

CURRANT-INSECTS.  Currants  are  most 
injured  by  the  caterpillar-like  larv;T?.  called  'cur- 
rant-worms.' of  two  sawflies  (q.v.).  One.  of 
foreign  origin,  is  Nematus  ribesii,  and  the  other, 
a  native,  is  Pristiphora  grossulari.-e.  Both  are 
fully  described  and  treated  of  bj'  Professor  Riley 
in  his  ?\^inth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri, 
and  hellebore  is  reconunended  as  a  remedj'.  Tliese 
defoliate  the  plant.  Its  stem  and  roots  are  at- 
tacked by  scale-insects  and  by  two  borers  of  note. 
One  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  wasp-like 
regeriid  moth  or  clearwing  (.ICgei-ia  tipulifor- 
mis)  ;  the  other  is  a  small,  black,  sparsely 
spotted,  long-horned  beetle  (Psenoccrus  superno- 
tatus).       It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  currant-stems 
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early  in  June,  where  there  are  soon  hatched  dard  money.  The  silver  dollars  approach  token 
tiny  grubs  that  begin  to  bore  into  the  stem  \nitil  currency  in  tlie  lack  of  correspondence  between 
they  reach  and  feed  upon  the  pith.  When  full  llicir  n'lctallic  and  nominal  values  and  in  the 
grown  (before  the  close  of  the  season)  tlii'V  are  limitation  of  their  iiuantitv.  but  tliev  depart 
half  an  inch  long,  have  brown  heads,  and  whitish,  from  its  principles  in  jwssessing  full  legal  ten- 
pubescent  bodies.  When  about  to  change  to  a  der  and  in  not  being  directly  redeemable  In  gold, 
chrysalis,  this  larva  gnaws  a  tunnel  to,  but  not  Two  forms  of  jjajier  currency  appear  in  the 
quite  through,  the  outer  bark,  and  then  pu-  circulation  of  the  United  States— the  certificates 
pates  in  this  chamber,  and  sleeps  through  the  and  the  legal-tender  notes.  The  certificates, 
winter.  As  soon  as  it  is  revived  by  the  spring  wliclher  of  gold,  silver,  or  currency,  represent 
it  makes  its  final  change,  and  tlie  beetle  gnaws  in  another  form  a  definite  quantity  of  money  de- 
its  way  out.  The  wa.y  to  destroy  these  beetles  posited  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Thcj' 
is  to  prune  and  burn  all  dead  twigs  on  the  arc  not  themselves  endowed  with  the  legal-ten- 
bushes  early  in  spring.  Compare  Goosebebbt.  dcr  qualities  of  the  money  tlu-y  represent,  thougli 
CURRANT  WINE.  A  wine  made  of  tlie  J?<"?"';1'''^  ''.v  the  Governnien't  as  money.  Tlie 
juice  of  red  or  white  currants,  to  which  is  added  "^ '"'''''  '^'^'*'''*  "°*^**  convertible  into  g(dd  on  de- 
water  and  a  little  spirits  before  it  is  set  aside  ""!','•  '>'■<'/"■''>■«'  "o,^  ''.v  an  exactly  wiuivalent 
to  ferment.  Fennentation  requires  several  "olding  of  gold  by  the  Treasury,  but  by  a  're- 
weeks,  and  the  wine  is  not  fit  for  use  for  at  f  "''*  "^  *)'l^"-<'09-^lO(l,  uhich  is  deemed  sufficient 
least  some  months  afterwards.  Black  currant  \?  '"''.*''^  '^''  "■■''"'•"y  demands  for  redemption. 
wine  is  made  in  the  same  way  from  black  cur-  i^^Vcnem-Q  lias  taught  that  all  such  oliligations 
j-ants.  "^^^  °"  demand  will  not  be  presented  simultane- 
-j'  ously.  The  Treasuiy  notes  of  1890,  popularly 
CURRENCY  (ML.  cHrrc»/i«,  current  of  a  ,;„o„.n  as  'Sherman  notes,'  were  issued  in  pav- 
.stream,  Irom  Lat.  currcre  to  rim).  The  c-ircu-  ^ent  for  silver  bullion  bought  between  1890  and 
lating  medmm  in  which  debts  are  paid  and  the  iggg.  xhey  are  full  legal  ten.ler  and  are  re- 
busmess  of  the  c-ountry  transacted.  This  would  ^leemable  in  gold  like  the  United  States  notes, 
seem  to  be  also  the  definition  of  the  term  money,  j^^y  ^^^  gradually  being  retired  in  exchange 
and  indeed,  among  economic  writers  there  IS  no  for  "silver  certificates  based  on  silver  dolla?s 
hard  and  fast  line  to  distinguish  the  use^  of  the  ^.^inp^i  j.-q,,,  t|,p  bullion  purchased  by  the  notes 
respective  terms   cun-ency  and   money.      In  gen-  when  first  issued 

■eral,   however,   the   term   currency   applies   more  t>,.,i.;.,„  ,„,.,.  .,  „  •  t    i   • 

•c     II     i     *T  it  -1    i        'c  1-1  iianlcing  currency  is  represented  in  our  eircu- 

specifically  to  those  attributes  of  money  which  ,_.,ji„„   ^,^- ^he   national-bank   notes.      These   are 

are  included  under  the  des_ignation  medium  of  receivable  at  par  by  all  national  banks  and  by 

^xchange   as  distinguished  from  those  which  at-  jj^^  Government  in  payment  of  all  dues  except 

tach  to  Its  function  as  a  standard  of  value.  customs   duties,   and   are   payable   for   all   debts 

■   M-     ?' J'!  \  exceptions,    the    money    of  ^^^i^      by  the  United  States  except  interest  on 

civilized   States   rests   upon  a   metallic  basis   of  ^^e    public   debt   and    in    redemption    of    United 

gold  and  silver,  the  circulaing  medium  is  often  gj^j^  ^^  Treasury  notes,   for  they  rest,  not  on 

e.xeeedingly  comp  ex.     Of  this  the  statement  of  j^e  credit  of  the  issuing  banks,  but  on  Govern 

money  in  circuation   in  the   United  States   fur-  „,ent  bonds,  and  their  ledemption  is  guaranteed 

iiishes  an  excellent   illustration:  ,,^,  the  Government.     Viewed  in  this   light   they 

Money  in  Circolation  in  the  United  States  Septem-  appear  as  a  form  of  Government  paper  currency. 
BEE  1,  1901  The   word   currency    is   often    used    to    include 

■Gold  coin ?630,037,7io  such   credit   instruments   as   checks   and   drafts, 

^f°inH^rH'lifJ?^Ann„;- -«itrma  'I"*!  i=^  usually  then  designated  'deposit  currency.' 

Standard  Sliver  aoliarB 68,0*21,039  r^  n.      t^  .-,,     ,■        •      ,,      X  ,-t   ' 

Silver eertiflcates 433,550,842  Consult:   I'arrer,  Hfudies  in   the  Currenc!/    (Lon- 

Subsidiar.y  silver 80,788,L>28  don,  1898)  ;  Sound  Ciirrenci/  Red  Book,  published 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 „**'?"''^JI  by    Reform    Club     (New    York,    189(5):    Horace 

United  states  notes 833,975,624  ,,-i,-i-        ,r  in,-         /  vV         i-  i «,%.-. , 

Currency  Certificates  Act  oJ  June  8, 1872 White,  Monei/  and  Banlang    (New\ork,    1902). 

National  Banli  notes 347.773.315  See    BaXKS;    COIX.VGE;    GkeESDACKS  ;    TkEASURY 

Total $2,197,780,824  ^'°™«  '   ^'o^''=^- 

m,  i      c  i.1  -J  c  CURRENT,  Electric.     See  Electricity. 

the  aggregate  of  these  various  forms  of  money 

constitutes    the    currency    of    the    nation;    but         CURRENT -METER.     A  device  for  mcasur- 

among  them  we  can  recognize  one  only — namely,  ing  the  velocity  of  sul>surface  currents,  usually 

gold    coin — as    possessing    all    the    attributes    of  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  discliarge  of  a 

money.    It  is  in  the  relation  of  these  other  forms  stream  or  channel.      (See  HYniiooRAPiiY.)      Ciir- 

to  the  standard  money  that  the  questions  touch-  rent-meters    are    made    in    several    patterns,    but 

ing  the  currency  arise.     While  a  fuller  discus-  they  are  all  of  the  same  general  form.     A  hori- 

sion  of  these  questions  must  be  reserved  for  other  zontal  metal   frame  or  body  carries  at  one   end 

articles,  a  brief  survey  can  be  had  in  examining  a  yane-like  tail,  and  at  the  other  end  a  bladed 

the  list   here  given.     In   it  we   recognize   three  wheel  free  to  rotate,  the  whole  being  attached 

types — token   currency.    Government   paper  cur-  at  its  centre  of  gravity  to  a  vertical  metal  shaft 

reney,  and  bank  currency.  so   as  to  have  a   free,   rocking   motion   between 

The   subsidiary   silver   and   minor   coinage   of  certain  limits  in  the  yertical  plane.     When  sunk 

the  United  States    (the  latter  not  given  in  the  in  flowing  water  by  attaching  a  suspending  wire 

table)    represent   in  the  fullest  sense  token   cur-  or  cord  to  the  top  of  thf  shaft  and   an   anchor 

reney.      The    metallic    value    of   the    coins    is    in  weight   to   the  bottom,   so   as   to   hold    the   shaft 

■contemplation  of  the  law  less  than  their  nominal  yertical     and    the    meter-frame    horizontal,    the 

value:    their  legal-tender   quality   is   limited,   as  cm  rent    acting   on    the    vane-like    tail,    like    the, 

is  also  their  amount,  while  the  Government  un-  wind   on   a   weathercock,   swings   the   instrument 

-dertakes  the  obligation  to  redeem  them  in  stan-  into  coincidence  with   the  direction   of   the  eur- 
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rent,  with  the  bhideil  wheel  pointing  against  the 
cuiTent.  The  current,  striking  the  blades  of 
tlie  wlieel,  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate  at  a  speed 
varying  with  the  velocitj^  of  the  current,  and  a 
record  of  tlie  speed  of  rotation  is  kept  by  means 
of  an  electrical  circuit  which  is  completed  and 
broken  by  the  wheel  one  cr  more  times  each 
revolution.  The  recording  apparatus  is  kept 
on  shore  or  in  a  boat,  while  the  meter  is  sus- 
pended by  suitable  appliances  at  any  point 
of  the  stream  at  which  it  is  desired  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  With  one  exception, 
which  is  noticed  further  on,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  different  patterns  of  current-meter 
now  in  use  exists  in  the  rotating  wheel.  In  the 
earliest  form  of  meter,  invented  b.y  Gen.  Theo- 
dore G.  Ellis,  the  wheel  has  helicoidal  blades, 
but  in  later  forms  conical  cup-shaped  vanes  are 
emplo.yed.  The  invention  of  the  electrical  re- 
cording attachment  as  applied  to  current-meters 
is  credited  to  D.  Ferrand  Henry,  of  Detroit, 
Jlich.     The   Price   current-meter  shown   in  the 


PRICE  CURBENT-METER. 

illustration  has  an  electrical  recording  device, 
and  the  wheels  shown  at  A  are  of  such  shape 
that  they  feel  the  influence  of  a  very  slight  cur- 
rent. The  weight  which  serves  to  keep  the  appa- 
ratus submerged  is  shown  at  B.  The  most 
recent  pattern  of  current-meter  is  the  so- 
called  direction  current-meter  invented  by  E. 
8.  Ritchie  and  E.  E.  Haskell,  the  latter  of 
the  ITnitcd  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
With  this  meter  the  observer  is  able  to  determine 
simultaneously  on  recording  dials  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  any  current.  This  meter  consists 
of  a  fish-like  body,  or  chamber,  mounted  on 
horizontal  bearings  carried  by  a  ring  which 
encircles  the  body.  To  the  top  of  this  ring  is 
attached  an  eye  for  the  suspension-cable  con- 
nection, and  to  the  bottom  is  attached  a  similar 
eye  from  which  the  anchor  weight  is  himg.  The 
rear  end  of  the  body  is  prolonged  in  the  shape 
of  a  tail-vane,  cruciform  in  section,  and  the  for- 
ward end  terminates  in  a  hollow  shaft  on  to  the 
end  of  which  the  wheel-hub  is  journaled.  The 
wheel  is  of  the  screw-propeller  type  and  conical 
m  form,  and  its  rotation  is  recorded  by  indica- 


tors operated  by  an  electrical  circuit.  The  body 
of  the  meter  is  a  compass,  whose  needle  is  free 
to  assume  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  by  means 
of  an  electric  circuit  the  angle  between  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  compass-needle  points  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
points  is  recorded  on  a  dial.  This  meter  is  suf- 
hciently  delicate  to  record  a  variation  in  velocity 
of  current  as  small  as  0.2  foot  per  second. 

CURRENT  RIVER.  A  stream  less  than 
250  miles  in  length,  rising  among  the  foothills 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ozark  Jlountains,  in 
Texas  County,  southern  Missouri.  It  flows 
southeast,  then  south,  crossing  into  Arkansas, 
where  it  joins  the  Black  River  in  Randolph 
County  (Map:  Arkansas,  El). 

CURRENTS.     See  Ocean  Currents;  Tides. 

CURRICULUM  (Lat.  curriculum,  a  running, 
a  course,  from  currere,  to  run).  The  term  applied 
to  a  course  of  study,  or  collectively  to  that  of 
any  type  of  educational  institutions,  as  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  the  high-school  eurricuhnn,  the 
common-school  curriculum,  etc.  The  historical 
basis  of  the  modern  educational  curriculum  is 
found  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Aits  of  the  iliddle 
Ages,  the  development  of  which  from  Greek  phil- 
osophical speculation  and  educational  jiractices 
is  traced  vmder  the  title  of  Arts,  Seven  Liberal. 
As  long  as  the  idea  of  the  symbolical  perfection 
of  this  organization  of  studies  and  of  human 
knowledge  prevailed,  there  was  no  modification 
of  the  form  of  the  curriculum,  though  the  con- 
tent of  these  terms  was  modified  from  time  to 
time.  All  lower  education  was  included  in  the 
subject  of  the  trivlum — i.e.  grannnar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectic — which  represented  so  many  ap- 
)>roaches  to  the  Latin  language.  This  was  based, 
it  is  true,  on  the  work  of  the  'singing'  school, 
which    furnished    to    the    child    the    school    arts 

(reading  and  writing),  with  a  modicum  of  arith- 
metic. The  curriculum  of  higher  education 
included  the  subjects  of  the  qiuidyiriiim — i.e. 
arithmetic,  geometry  (mathematics  and  geog- 
raphy), astronomy  (natural  sciences),  and  music 

(ipsthetic,  etc).  The  elaboration  of  the  curricu- 
lum under  the  influences  of  the  early  universities 
and  of  the  Renaissance  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
addition  of  the  subjects  of  medicine  and  law, 
both  common  and  civil,  and  in  the  change  in  the 
content  of  the  subjects  of  the  quadrivium.  These 
changes  can  be  followed  in  the  successive  Papal 
rules  and  university  regulations  which  pre- 
scribed the  books  that  should  be  read  in  the  sev- 
eral subjects.  From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  Ava.? 
no  modification  in  the  organization  of  the  edu- 
cational curriculum  and  little  in  the  content. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  changes  have  been 
numerous  and  radical,  and  the  old  idea  of  the 
historical  and  logical  perfection  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  has  largely  disappeared.  In 
the  United  States,  where  conditions  permitted 
these  changes  with  less  opposition  than  in  the 
more  conservative  societies,  very  extensive  changes 
h.ave  occurred,  and  an  almost  chaotic  condition 
has  ensued.  These  changes  have  consisted  prima- 
rily in  the  addition  of  new  subjects  to  each  of 
the  stages  of  the  curriculum,  due  to  the  great 
development  of  knowledge,  especially  scientific, 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  curriculum 
of  the  elementarj'  school  has  expanded  in  content 
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from  the  tlii-ec  fundamental  scliool  arts  until  it 
now  embraces  from  twelve  to  lifteen  subjects  in 
half  that  many  spheres  of  intellectual  interests, 
and  in  time,  from  three  or  four  years  to  eight 
and  nine;  the  secondary  curriculum  has  under- 
gone no  expansion  in  time,  perhajis  a  diminution, 
owing  to  the  encroachment  of  both  the  lower  and 
the  higher  curricula,  but  has  added  so  great  a 
number  of  subjects  that  it  deals  in  a  preliminary 
way  with  almost  all  those  included  within  the 
currieuhmi  of  college  and  university.  This  mul- 
tiplication of  subjects,  with  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  time  and  with  but  little  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching,  has  made  the  problem  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  peculiar- 
ly difficult,  and  that  part  of  our  educational 
system  is  most  in  need  of  reform. 

The  problem  of  the  curriculum  in  each  of  its 
stages  is  twofold:  that  of  content,  and  that  of 
organization.  This  twofold  problem  is  now  and 
long  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  educational  dis- 
cussions in  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  solution  has  been  offered,  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Pedagogy.  (See  also  Elective  Studies.)  The 
matter  has  received  extended  study  by  American 
educators,  and  has  foiiued  the  subject  of  two 
important  reports  by  conmiittees  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  first 
of  these,  issued  in  1802,  is  known  as  the  Repcrt 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  relates  chiefly  to 
secondary  education;  the  second,  known  as  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  elementary  school  and  was  issued 
in  1895.  Consult,  also:  Reports  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  (Washington,  1865,  et 
seq. );  files  of  the  Educational  Review  (New 
York,  1891,  et  seq.). 

CUR'RIE,  .J.^MES  (1750-1805).  A  Scottish 
physician.  He  was  bom  at  Ivirkpatrick  Fleming, 
Dumfriesshire;  held  a  mercantile  position  at 
Cabin  Point,  Va.,  from  1771  to  1776;  and  gradu- 
ated at  Glasgow  University  in  1780.  He  settled 
in  Liverpool,  where  he  obtained  a  considerable 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  published  Reports 
on  the  Effects  of  ll'ofcr  in  Fever  and  Febrile 
Diseases  (1797).  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for 
his  (the  first)  edition  of  Bums  (1800;  7th  ed. 
1813),  prefaced  by  a  Life  which  was  long  the 
basis  for  studies  of  the  poet. 

CUR'RY,  .Tabez  Lamar  Monroe  (1825-1903). 
An  American  lawyer,  educator,  and  clergyman. 
He  was  l)orn  in  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  but  remo%ed 
to  Alabama  in  1838.  wliere  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  He  served  in  the  Alaliama 
Legislature  from  1847  to  1855.  and  in  Congress 
from  1857  to  1861.  and  then  became  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  Baptist  minister,  was  president  of 
Howard  College.  Ala.,  from  1866  to  1868.  and 
was  professor  of  law  at  Richmond  College  from 
1868  to  1881.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was 
general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund, 
from  1885  to  1888  was  United  States  Minister 
to  Spain,  and  subsequently  was  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund.  His  publications  include:  Constitutional 
Government  in  f^pain :  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
(1891);  The  ,^outhern  States  of  the  American 
Union  (1894)  ;  Establishment  and  Disestablish- 
ment in  the  United  l<fntes;  and  History  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund. 


CURRY   POWDER,   and    CURRY   PASTE 

(Kauarese  l.iiri,  hudi,  Malayalam  l,tiri,  I'urry). 
A  compound  condiment  added  to  cooked  dishes 
of  meat  and  rice  to  render  them  piquant  and 
appetizing.  So  generally  is  curry  powder  em- 
ployed in  East  Indian  cookery  tliat  it  has  been 
called  the  'salt  of  the  Orient.'  Substances  that 
ccmuiionly  form  the  liasis  of  these  powders  are 
turmeric,  fenugreek,  and  sago.  To  these  ginger, 
black  and  Cayenne  jiepper,  coriander,  caraway, 
and  many  otiicr  spices  are  added  in  varying 
•jnantities  or  omitted,  according  to  the  locality. 
Such  curry  powders  as  contain  the  pulverized 
leaves  of  Murraya  Kcenigia,  an  East  Indian  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Rutacesp,  are  used  not  only 
as  aromatic  stomacliic  sliunijants.  but  as  reme- 
dies for  d.yspepsia,  diarrhiea,  and  even  dysentery. 
Tlie  basis  of  nianv  curry  pastes  is  tamarind 
(q.v.). 

CURSCHMANN,  knnrsh'nnin,  Heinrich 
(1846 — ).  A  German  physician,  born  at  Gies- 
sen.  He  studied  at  the  university  there,  became- 
a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1875,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  head 
physician  of  the  hospital  connected  with  the 
city  barracks  of  Berlin.  In  1879  he  obtained 
the  post  of  director  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Hamburg,  and  in  1888  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  special  pathologj'  and  therapy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  He  became  recognized  as  a 
prominent  authority  on  hospital  administration, 
and  from  1886  to  1892  was  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Fortsehritte  der  Mcdizin.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Entu^icklting  der  Krankenpflege 
vnd  des  klinischen  Unterrichts  (1889);  Klin- 
isehe  Ahhildnnyen    (1894). 

CURSE  OF  KEHAMA,  k^-hii'ma.  The.  A 
poem  by  Robert  Southey  (1810),  relating  to  the 
adventures  of  an  Indian  rajah  who  is  cursed  with 
supernatural  powers. 

CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND,  The.  In  cards,  a 
term  applied  to  the  nine  of  diamonds.  Its  origin 
is  unlcnown.  Among  the  many  explanations  of- 
fered are  the  following:  (1)  The  nine  of  dia- 
monds is  the  'pope'  in  the  game  of  Pope  Joan, 
and  hence  the  symbol  of  Antichrist  to  the  Re- 
formers. (2)  It  is  the  chief  card  in  comette, 
which  game  ruined  many  families  in  Scotland. 
(3)  It  goes  back  to  the  nine  lozenges  on  the 
Dalr'^^llple  arms,  the  Earl  of  Stair  having  been 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 

CURSIVE  WRITING.     See  Paleographt. 

CUR'SOR  MUN'DI  (Lat.,  courier  of  the 
world,  but  intended  to  mean  the  course  of  the 
world,  eursns  mnndi).  A  ))oem  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  professing 
to  be  a  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation 
to  its  destruction.  It  was  ba.sed  on  the  para- 
phrase of  Genesis  by  Ctpdmon.  It  is  among 
the  works  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

CURTAIN.  A  term  used  in  fortification. 
See  Ba.stio.\  ;  Fortification. 

CURTAIN,  The.  An  old  theatre  in  London 
at  Shoreditch,  called  also  the  Greene  Curtain, 
mentioned  in  1577  and  probably  established 
about  that  year.  The  name  was  probably  given 
from  its  green  curtain,  used  for  the  first  time 
in  this  theatre.  After  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it 
was  turned  into  an  arena  for  the  prize-fight. 
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CTJR'TAL  FRI'AR.  A  term  used  by  Sir 
■\\'alter  Scott  in  Iranhoc,  to  denote  an  irregular 
flerlv  or  "hedge-priest,'  and  applied  by  him  to 
J''riar  Tuck  of  Copmanburst.  The  phrase  seems 
to  denote  a  monk  with  his  gown  or  frock  short- 
ened (curtailed)  for  convenience  of  moving 
about.  Consult:  /l•on/^oc.  chap,  xxxii.,  and  "Robin 
Hood  and  the  Curtail  Friar,"  in  Child's  Ballads, 
V.  273. 

CTJRTA'NA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  curt  us, 
short ) .  ( 1 )  The  name  given  to  the  sword  of 
Ogier  the  Dane.  (2)  The  sword  of  Roland,  the 
I5oint  of  which  had  been  broken  off  in  trying  it. 
(3)  A  pointless  sword,  also  known  as  'the  sword 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,'  carried  before  English 
kings  at  coronation  and  symbolizing  mercy. 

CURTESY  (OF.  curteisle,  cort'oisie,  Fr.  cowr- 
toisie,  courtesy,  from  OF.  curteis,  cortois,  Fr. 
■courtois,  courteous,  from  !ML.  cortis,  court,  from 
Lat.  eor.s,  cohors,  place  inclosed:  connected  with 
■Gk.  x6p~°C>  chortos,  garden,  Olr.  gort,  sedge, 
Goth,  gards,  Icel.  garTpr,  house,  OHG.  gart,  circle, 
Ger.  Garten,  AS.  gcard,  Engl.  yard).  In  law, 
the  life  interest  which  the  surviving  husband  has 
in  the  real  or  heritable  estate  of  the  wife.  It  is 
rtmarkaljle  that,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
this  customary  right  should  be  regarded  as  a 
national  peculiarity — that  in  England  it  should 
be  called  the  curtesy  of  England,  and  in  Scotland 
ilie  curtesy  of  Scotland — whereas  it  is  well  known 
to  be  peculiar  tn  neither  of  them.  Traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  (code  (i.  00,  1)  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  found  a  place,  with  all  the 
peculiarities  which  now  belong  to  it,  in  the 
eovtume  of  Normandy,  whence  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  transfen'ed  to  England 
(Barnage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60;  Stephen's  Commentary, 
vol.  i.,  p.  264:  'Eraser's  Domestic  Relations,  \o\.i.. 
p.  63.5) .  The  four  circumstances  which  are  requi- 
site to  make  a  tenancy  by  curtesy  in  England 
are  lawful  marriage,  actual  seizin  of  the  wife, 
birtli  of  living  issue,  and  the  wife's  death.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  child  survive; 
it  is  enough  that  it  was  once  in  existence,  al- 
though it  may  have  died  immediately  after  its 
birth.  Xot  only  must  the  estate  of  the  wife  be 
one  of  inheritance,  i.e.  a  fee  simple  or  a  fee  tail, 
in  order  that  the  husband  shall  be  entitled  to 
curtesy  therein,  but  the  child  born  must  have 
been  one  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  if  the  estate  were  entailed  on  male 
issue,  and  a  daughter  were  born,  the  husband's 
inchoate  estate  of  curtesy  would  not  become 
vested,  or  'initiate.'  as  the  phrase  was.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said  that  curtesy  is  due  to  the  sur- 
viving husband  rather  as  the  father  of  an  heir 
than  as  the  widower  of  an  heiress.  As  soon  as 
the  estate  becomes  vested  in  the  husband  by  tlie 
birth  of  appropriate  issue,  he  may  alienate  his 
life  interest  in  it,  subject  of  course  to  the  wife's 
rights  therein  during  her  life.  If  she  die  first 
the  estate,  notwithstanding  the  conveyance,  is 
defeated.  Originally  curtesy  attached,  as  dower 
still  does  in  the  United  States,  to  all  estates  of 
inheritance  of  which  the  wife  was  seized  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage.  But  it  is  now  limited, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  to  such 
lands  as  she  is  seized  of  at  her  death :  and  she 
may,  by  alienating  the  land  during  her  lifetime 
or  by  last  will  and  testament,  defeat  her  hus- 
band's  claims   as   tenant   bv   the   curtesy.      See 


Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  tJie  Laus  of  Eng- 
land; Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Laic  (Boston,  1809). 

CURTILAGE  (OF.  cortillage,  curlillage,  cur- 
lilagv,  courtilhige,  from  courtil,  cortil,  curtil, 
courtyard,  from  Lat.  cor.s,  cohors,  inclosed 
place).  The  inclosed  space  of  ground  and  build- 
ings immediately  surrounding  or  lying  near  a 
dwelling  and  used  for  its  convenient  occupation. 
The  term  is  of  feudal  origin  and  originally  meant 
a  castle  and  outbuildings  inclosed  in  a  stone  wall 
for  defense.  There  is  no  exact  limit  to  the  area 
which  may  be  included  under  the  term,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  proof  in  each  ease  as  to  what  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  any  particular  dwelling. 
The  law  lias  always  given  the  curtilage  greater 
protection  than  outside  property,  and  this  idea 
prevails  to-day,  as  in  most  jurisdictions  breaking 
and  entering  curtilage  is  burglary,  and  setting 
lire  to  any  building  in  it  constitutes  arson.  See 
Real  Property,  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

CUR'TIN,  AxDKEW  Gregg  (1817-94).  An 
American  politician,  famous  as  the  'war  Gov- 
ernor" of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  studied  law  in  Dickinson  College,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  soon  became 
prominent,  as  a  Republican,  in  State  polities. 
He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1854,  and  from  1800  to  1800  served  as 
Governor  of  the  St.ate.  From  1809  to  1872  he 
was  Minister  to  Russia,  and  after  his  return 
abandoned  the  Republican  Party  and  served  as  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  1881  to 
1887.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  always 
prompt  in  his  response  to  President  Lincoln's 
calls  for  troops,  and  by  his  minute  care  for  the 
persons  and  families  of  the  Pennsjlvania  sol- 
diers, won  their  esteem  and  became  widely  known 
as  "the   soblier's  friend.' 

CURTIN,  Jeremiah  (1840 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can linguist  and  translator,  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  and  by  his  own 
eflforts  graduated  there  in  1863,  as  an  excel- 
lent linguist.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until  1870  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  for  the  L'nited  States  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
Slavic  group,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  which  has  enabled  him  to  make  his 
translations  of  works  by  Sienkiewicz.  Zagoskin, 
and  Alexis  Tolstoy.  From  1883  to  1891  he  was 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  since  that  time  has 
made  independent  researches  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Xorth  American  Indians.  Besides  his 
translations,  Curtin  has  written  books  dealing 
with  folk-lore  and  mythology,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  or  less  familiar  with  more  than  sixty  lan- 
guages. 

CUR'TIS,  Benjamix  RoBDixs  (1809-74).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1832,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1857 
he  dissented,  in  a  powerful  argument,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision (q.v.).  In  the  same  year  he  resigned  and 
resumed    his    practice    in    Boston.      During   the 
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celebrated  impeachment  trial  of  1868  he  was 
one  ul'  President  Julinson's  counsel.  He  jnib- 
lished  several  valuable  collections  of  law  reports, 
including  Keporls  of  Cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
•of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  18.54)  ;  Uecisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (22 
vols.)  ;  and  Digest  of  the  Opimons  of  the  Su- 
})renie  Court  of  the  United  States  tu  /<S'.j.}.  Con- 
sult ilemoirs  and  Writings  of  lienjamin  R.  Cur- 
tis (Boston,  1880),  the  first  volume  of  which  is 
-a  memoir  by  his  brother,  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
(q.v.). 

CURTIS,  George  TiCK.NOR  (1812-94).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  jurist  and  writer  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
vas  born  in  Waterto«  n,  JIass. ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1832;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Worcester,  JIass.  In  the  following  }'ear  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  continued  with  short 
intermissions  to  practice  law  until  1802,  from 
"which  time  until  his  death  he  practiced  in  Xew 
York  City  and  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  \\'ashington,  D.  C.  While  in  Boston 
he  acted  for  man}'  years  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner, and  in  this  capacity,  though  his 
sj-mpathies  were  strongly  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive 
slaves,  he  ordered  the  return  of  Thomas  Sims 
(q.v.)  to  his  master  in  accordance  with  the 
I'ugitive  Slave  Law  in  1852,  and  for  so  acting 
^^■as  denounced  b_y  the  Abolitionists  throughout 
"the  country.  Among  the  well-known  cases  in 
"wliich  he  appeared  as  counsel  are  the  Dred  Scott 
ease,  the  legal-tender  cases,  the  Colt  revolver 
suits,  and  the  sewing-machine  cases.  He  was 
popular  as  a  public  speaker  and  delivered  many 
able  addresses  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
legal  or  political  subjects.  He  will  best  be  re- 
membered as  a  writer,  and  especially  as  the 
author  of  the  valuable  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States  from  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Close  of  their  Civil  War 
(1896),  a  part  of  which  was  first  published  in 
1854  as  The  Eistonj  of  the  Origin,  Formation, 
and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Wehster 
( 1870) ,  and  the  Life  of  James  Buchanan  ( 1883) . 
He  also  published,  besides  numerous  magazine 
articles:  Digest  of  the  English  and  American 
Admiraltg  Decisions  (1839)  ;  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Merchant  Seamen  (1841)  ;  American  Convey- 
ancer  (1846);  Law  of  Patents  (1849);  Equity 
Precedents  (1850)  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Juris- 
prudence, Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States  (1854-.';8); 
Me7noir  of  lienjamin  R.  Curtis  (1880)  ;  Creation 
or  Evolution :  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  (1887); 
and  a  novel  entitled,  John  Chamhers :  A  Tale  of 
the  Ciril  War  in  America  (1889). 

CURTIS,  George  William  (1824-92).  An 
American  critic,  essayist,  and  publicist,  born  in 
Providence.  R.  I.,  February  24,  1824.  After  a 
few  years  at  school  he  began  life  as  a  clerk,  in 
New  York,  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Community 
at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1842,  went  thence, 
after  eighteen  months,  to  Concord,  Ma.ss.,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Orient.  Returning  to  America  in 
18.50.  he  became  well  known  through  his  books 
of  travel  and  his  editorship  of /'M<na»i'.9  .l/onf/i.^!/. 
In   Harper's   Monthly   he   published   a   series  of 


l)apcr3  called  The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  from 
i8.")3  onward,  which  increased  his  reputation.  He 
was  popular  also  as  an  anti-slavery  orator  and 
lecturer,  was  long  the  chief  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  took  an  active  part  as  Rcpuldican  (till 
1884)  in  politics,  and  after  1871  in  the  agilatiou 
for  civil-service  reform.  He  declined  oilers  of 
diplomatic  service  abr()a<l.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  wliicli  occurred  at  \^'est  I'.rigliton,  S,  1., 
August  31,  1892,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  was  tlie  master  of  an 
attractive  style,  and  his  book.s  of  travel  and  light 
essays  paved  the  way  for  the  more  important 
services  rendered  by  liis  polished  lectures  and 
orations  and  by  his  single-hearted,  i>atriotic  labors 
in  liehalf  of  a  pure  civil  service.  His  strictly 
literary  reputi^tion  seems  hardly  so  well  assured 
as  it  did  a  few  years  since,  but  the  man  and 
orator  are  still  remend)ercd  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude.  His  youthful  years  s]ieut  at  Brook 
Farm  are  charmingly  set  forth  in  his  letters 
exchanged  witli  .Jolin  S.  Dwight,  which  liave  l)een 
pul)lishcd  in  a  volume  (1898).  His  most  impor- 
tant publications  are:  Nile  Notes  of  a  Hoicadji 
(1851j;  The  Hoicadji  in  Syria  (1852);  Lotus 
Eating  (1852)  ;  The  Potiphar  Papers  (1853),  a 
satire  on  New  York  social  life;  Prue  and  I 
( 1856 ) ,  generallj'  tliought  the  best  of  his  early 
books;  Trumps:  A  Novel  (1861);  Eulogy 
on  Wendell  Phillips  (1884);  three  series  of 
essays  from  the  "Easy  Chair"  ( 1892,  1893,  1894, 
etc.).  He  edited  the  Correspondence  of  Motley 
in  1889  (2  vols.).  Charles  Eliot  Norton  edited 
his  Orations  and  Addresses  in  1893-94  (3  vols.). 
Edward  Cary  wrote  his  biogiaphy  for  the  "Ameri- 
can Jlen  of  Letters  Series"   (Boston,  1894). 

CURTIS,  Samuel  Rtax  (1807-66).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  near  Champlain, 
N.  Y.,  but  when  very  young  removed  to  Ohio. 
In  1831  lie  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  resigned  from  the  service  to  be- 
come a  civil  engineer.  He  afterwards  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  from 
1843  to  1845.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  as 
a  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  from  1847  to  1848 
was  Governor  of  Saltillo.  He  was  tlien  succes- 
sively an  engineer  and  a  lawyer  in  the  West,  and 
for  two  terms  and  a  part  of  the  tliird  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Iowa.  He  became  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  1801,  commanded 
the  southwestern  district  of  Missouri  from  De- 
cember, 1861,  to  February,  1862,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Southwest  from  Februarv  to  August,  1862, 
and  on  March  7-8,  1862,  defeated  the  Con- 
federate general  Van  Dorn,  in  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  (q.v.K  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  subse- 
quently commanded  the  departments  of  Missouri 
(1802-63),  of  Kansas  (1864-65),  and  of  the 
Northwest  (1865)  ;  and  in  1865,  as  United  States 
Commissioner,  negotiated  treaties  with  several 
Indian  tribes. 

CURTIS,  William  (1746-99).  An  English 
botanist,  bom  at  .Alton,  Hampshire.  He  studied 
botany,  pharmaceutics,  and  entomology,  estab- 
lished botanic  gardens  at  Lambeth  JIarsh  and  at 
Bronipton,  and  published  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  His  writ- 
ings include:  Flora  Londinensis  (1777-87;  the 
same  work,  edited  by  Graves  and  Hooker,  was 
republished  in  5  volumes  in  1817-28)  ;  British 
Grasses   (1790  and  several  later  editions);  and 
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Lectures  on  Botaii;/  (3  vols.,  1805;  2cl  ed.,  1S07). 
In  1781  he  established,  and  for  many  years  thei-e- 
after  edited,  the  ISotanical  ilayazine. 

CURTIS,  William  Eleroy  (1850—).  An 
American  journalist.  He  was  born  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1871.  From  1872  to  1887  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Inler-Ocedii,  and  by  his 
great  enterjirise — notably  in  .securing  interviews 
with  the  James  brothers  during  their  contest 
with  Pinkcrton's  detectives,  and  in  investigating 
the  Ku-Klux  Klans  of  tfie  South — gained  a  na- 
tional reputation.  In  1887  he  became  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record.  He 
A\as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  in  1885, 
was  the  executive  officer  of  the  International 
American  Conference  of  1889-90,  and  was  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  from 
1890  to  1893.  He  has  traveled  extensively  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are:  The  Life  of  Zachariah  Chand- 
ler (1879)  ;  Capitals  of  Houth  America  (1880)  : 
The  Land  of  the  Nihilist  (1887):  The  United 
States  and  Foreign  Powers  (1892;  2d  ed.  1899), 
a  concise  and  generally  accurate  summary  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States;  The 
Yankees  of  the  East  (1890),  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Japanese ;  Between 
the  Andes  and  the  Orean  (1900);  and  The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson   ( 1901 ) . 

CUR'TISS,  SAMtJEL  I\-ES  (1844 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman,  born  at  Union, 
Conn.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  From  1874  to 
1878  he  was  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  at 
licipzig,  Germany,  and  ujjon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica was  appointed. pi'ofessor  of  biblical  literature 
at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
president  of  the  City  Missionary  Society  of 
Chicago  from  1888  to  1898.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral translations  of  important  works  from  the 
German,  his  writings  inchide:  A  Plea  for  a  More 
Thorough  Study  of  .the  Semitic  Languages  in 
America  (1879);  Moses  and  Ingersoll  (1881); 
Franz  Delitzsoh;  Ezekiel  and  Bis  Times  (in 
The  Bible  as  Literature,   187G). 

CURTIUS,  kunr'tse-oos,  Er:>jst  (1814-96). 
A  distinguished  German  areh^ologist  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Liibeck.  He  studied  philology  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin, 
traveled  in  Gircece  and  Italy,  and  in  1844  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Berlin  and  preceptor  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  afterwards 
Frederick  III.  From  185(>  to  1803  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  classical  archseology  and  philology  at 
Gottingen,  whence  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history.  Since  1853  Curtius 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1871  to  1893  he  was  continuously  secre- 
tary of  the  philologico-historical  section  of  that 
institution.  Under  imperial  commission  in  1874 
he  negotiated  with  the  Greek  Government  in 
regard  to  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia, 
begun  by  him  in  the  following  year.  With 
Schijne  he  edited  the  Archiiologische  Zeitung,  in 
which  he  published  many  important  contribu- 
tions. He  must  be  reckoned  among  the  great 
scholars  of  modem  Ciermany,  a  thinker  of  im- 
periovis  influence  alike  in  his  academic  instruc- 
tion and  in  his  published  works.    These  latter  in- 


clude: Peloponnc.ios  (2  vols.,  1851-52),  a  study 
of  the  Greek  peninsula  with  special  reference  to- 
ils raythologj',  history,  and  monuments  of  art; 
Griechische  Oeschichte  (3  vols.,  1857-07;  6th  ed. 
1889),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  present  in 
popular  form  the  results  of  expert  research;  At- 
tische  Studien  (1863-04)  ;  and  three  volumes  of 
collected  lectures  and  addresses,  entitled  Alter- 
turn  iind  Gegenicart.  Consult:  Broicher,  Erin- 
ncrungen  an  Ernst  Curtius  (Berlin,  1896)  ;  also, 
for  a  brief  but  most  appreciative  study  of  hi& 
personalit}-,  Grimm,  "Ernst  Curtius:  Ein  Brief 
an  seine  Freunde,"  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
vol.  Ixxxviii.   (Berlin,  1896). 

CURTIUS,  GJeoeg  (1820-85).  An  eminent 
German  comparative  philologist.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Ernst  Curtius,  and  was  born  at  Lii- 
beck. He  studied  at  the  imiversities  of  Bonn! 
and  Berlin;  in  1849  became  professor  extraor- 
dinarius,  and  in  1851  full  professor  of  phil- 
ologj'  in  Prague.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  Kiel 
and  in  1862  to  Leipzig,  wliere  he  remained.  Cur- 
tius was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent comparative  philologists  of  the  present  day. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  Griechische 
Schulgrammatik  (1852;  many  editions  since); 
Grundziige  der  griechischen  Etymologic  (5th  ed. 
1879)  ;  Das  Verhum  der  griechischen  Sprache 
(2d  ed.  1877-80).  In  his  Studirn  zur  griechi- 
schen iind  lateinischen  Grammatik  (1868-78),  he 
published  not  only  his  own  studies,  but  those  of 
his  pupils  and  others.  In  1878,  with  Lange, 
Lipsius.  and  Ribbeck,  he  founded  the  Leipzigcr 
Studien  zur  klassischen  Philologie. 

CURTIUS,  kflr'shi-us,  Metxus.  In  Roman 
legend,  the  leader  of  the  Sabines  who  occu- 
pied the  Capitoline  Hill,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  of  the  Palatine,  during  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  To  escape  death  he  plunged  with  his 
horse  into  a  morass,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  the  morass  was 
thenceforth  called  Lacus  Curtius. 

CURTIUS,  Q^^^•Tu.s  (Quintus  Cuktius  Rlt- 
FUs).  A  Roman  historian.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  work  Dc  Rehus  Gestis  Alcvandri 
Magni,  in  ten  bookSj  of  which  the  first  two 
have  been  lost,  and  the  text  of  the  remainder 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  damaged  condition. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  have  existed  with 
regard  to  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  Curtius  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus;  others  that  he  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  or  under  Constantine  or  Theodo- 
sius ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  as  dubious  as  its  author- 
ship. Curtius  had  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge 
of  geography,  chronology,  military  tactics, 
astronomy,  and  historic  criticism;  hence  his 
work  is  far  from  being  reliable  as  a  whole. 
The  style,  though  declamatory,  is  in  general 
pure  and  elegant.  The  first  edition  of  Cur- 
tius's  history  was  published  at  Venice  about 
1471.  Jlodern  editions  are  bv  Vogel  (Leipziar, 
1884),  and  Dosson  (Paris,  1887).  It  is  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Crosbj'  (New  York  and 
London.  1858). 

CURTIUS,  koor'tse-oos.  TnEODOR  (1857—). 
A  German  chemist.  He  studied  at  several  Ger- 
man universities,  and  after  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  original  researches,  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Kiel  in  1889;  in  1897  he  went  to 
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Bonn,  but  on  the  death  of  Victor  ^[cycr,  in  the 
same  year,  accepted  the  professorsliip  of  chemis- 
try at  Heidelberg.  Curtius  discovered  new  series 
of  important  compounds  of  nitrojjfn,  including 
hydrazine  and  many  of  its  derivatives,  and  the 
diazo-derivatives  of  the  fatty  series  of  organic 
compounds. 

CU'KXJLE  CHAIR  (translation  of  Lat.  sella 
ciiiulis,  from  nello,  seat,  from  scdcre,  to  sit,  and 
cunilis,  curule,  from  ciirrus,  chariot,  from  cur- 
tcre,  to  run).  The  cliair  of  state,  equivalent  to 
a  throne,  among  the  early  Romans.  JvTo  one  ex- 
<^^ept  consuls,  i)r;rtors.  and  a  few  others  high  in 
authority  was  permitted  to  occupy  it.  The  chair 
was  usually  ornamented  with  gold  and  other 
precious  work. 

CURVATURE.     See  Curve. 

CURVATURE  OF  FIELD  OF  A  LENS. 
See  Light  for  general  discussion  of  the  jjroper- 
tics  of  lenses. 

CURVATURE  OF  THE  EARTH'S  SUR- 
FACE.    See  Curve. 

CURVE  (OF.  coiirhe,  corhc,  Fr.  co»r5e,  Sp., 
Port.,  It.  curvo,  from  Lat.  cifrcHs, curved,  OChureh 
Slav,  krivii,  bent,  Lith.  kreiras,  ci'ooked).  In 
common  language,  a  line  that  constantly  de- 
parts from  a  fixed  direction.  In  analytic  geome- 
try, however,  the  word  curve  is  connnonlj'  used 
to  designate  the  locus  of  a  point  moving  accord- 
ing to  any  definite  law,  and  hence  to  include 
the  straight  line.  If  the  statement  of  the  law 
according  to  which  the  point  moves  can  be 
translated  into  an  equation  or  equations  be- 
tween the  coordinates  (q.v. )  of  the  moving  point, 
these  equations  may  be  used  to  represent  the 
curve — e.g.  the  circle  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
moving  in  a  plane  at  a  constant  finite  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  in  that  plane,  and  its  equa- 
tion is  X-  +  y'  ^  r'.  ( See  Coordisateis.  )  If  the 
curve  possesses  the  property  of  continuity  (q.v.) 
it  is  precisely  definaVde  at  every  point,  although 
it  may  contain  singularities.  The  form  of  a 
eun'e  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  its  equation; 
hence  a  curve  may  l)e  designated  as  algebraic  or 
transcendental  according  as  its  equation  con- 
sists of  algebraic  or  transcendental  functions  of 
the  coordinates;  for  example,  the  conic  sections 
are  algebraic  curves,  and  the  cycloid,  the  loga- 
rithmic spiral,  and  the  catenary  are  transcenden- 
tal curves.  Algeliraic  curves  are  fundamentally 
grouped  into  orders  and  classes,  according  to 
Newton's  classification.  The  order  of  a  plane 
curve  is  determined  by  the  number  of  points, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  intersects  an}' 
line  in  its  plane.  Curves  which  cut  such  lines 
in  two  points  are  called  curves  of  the  second 
order;  those  which  cut  tlie  lines  in  three  points 
curves  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on — e.g.  the 
conic  sections  are  all  curves  of  the  second  order, 
and  cubic  curves  are  of  the  third  order.  The 
straight  line  is  the  only  line  of  the  first  order. 
Similarly  the  order  of  an  algebraic  curve  in 
space  depends  upon  the  number  of  points  in 
which  it  cuts  any  plane.  The  class  of  an  alge- 
braic plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  tangents,  real  or  imaginary,  which  can  be 
drawn  to  it  from  any  point  in  its  plane.  If  two 
tangents  are  possible  it  is  a  curve  of  the  second 
class,  if  three  are  possible,  a  curve  of  the  third 
class,  and  so  on — e.g.  the  conic  sections  are 
curves  of  the  second  class;  the  cissoid  (q.v.)  is 
of   the   third   class.      Similarly   the   class   of   a 


space  curve  is  given  by  the  numl)cr  of  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  containing  any  fixed 
line.  The  class  of  a  plane  curvo  dcjicnds  directly 
upon  its  order  when  no  singularities  exist.  If 
n  is  the  order  and  c  the  class,  c:=n(ji —  1). 
Thus  a  conic  with  no  singular  points  is  of  the 
second  class,  since  c  =  2(2—  1)  =2;  the  cubic 
is  of  the  sixth  class,  since  c  =  .'J(.3 — 1)  =:  (i. 
But  singularities  tend  to  diminish  the  class. 
Pliickcr  gave  six  eipialioiis  cnjuiccting  tlie  order, 
class,  nun.ber  of  d()ul)le  jioints,  numl)cr  of  double 
t.ingents,  numlier  of  stationary  [wints,  and  num- 
ber of  stationary  tangents  from  which,  if  any 
three  of  those  numbers  are  given,  the  otluT  tliree 
may  be  obtained.  The  one  directly  connecting 
the  order  and  cla.ss  is  c  =  n'  —  n  —  2d  —  Sp,  in 
which  c  is  the  class,  n  the  order,  d  the  number 
of  double  [jointsj  and  p  the  number  of  stationary 
points.  Thus,  a  cubic  with  one  double  point  is 
a  curve  of  the  fourth  cla.ss,  since  c  =  9  —  3  —  2 
=  4.  By  the  aid  of  covariants  (sec  Forms),  the 
class  of  a  curve  can  be  determined  directly. 

Singularities.  ( 1 )  An  algebraic  curve  whose 
equation     is    y=r-f(x)     is    convex     or    concave 

downward,  according  as  —r4  is  positive  or 
negative.  » 

(2)  A  point  of  inflection  is  one  at  which  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  takes  a  limiting  position — 
that   is,   the   point   of   contact    of   a   stationary 

tangent,  at  which  -—^     =  0  or  ao .     See  Curve 

OF  Sines. 

(3)  A  multiple  point  is  one  at  which  more 
than   one   tangent   exists — that   is,   a   point   for 

which  ~f-  has  more  than  one  value.    Two  values 
dx 

determine  a  double  point,  three  values  a  triple 

point,  and  so  on.    A  multiple  point  is  also  called 

a  node  or  crunode.     Multiple  points  of  the  third 

order  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  the 

relative  number  of  cusps  and  crunodcs  involved. 

(4)  When  two  branches  of  a  curve  have  a 
common  tangent  at  a  point,  but  do  not  pass 
through  the  point,  they  are  said  to  form  a  cusp, 
called  also  a  spinode  or  stationary  point.  See 
Cissoid;  Conchoid. 

(5)  An  Isolated  point  whose  coordinates  satisfy 
the  equation  of  the  curve  is  called  a  conjugate 
point  or  acnode.  An  acnode  is  a  multiple  point 
at  which  the  tangents  are  imaginary.  A  node 
or  conjugate  point  corresponds  to  a  double  tan- 
gent, and  a  cusp  to  a  stationary  tangent. 

Curvature.  The  cur\ature  of  a  jjlane  curve 
at  any  point  is  its  tendency  to  depart  from  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  tliat  point.  In  the  circle 
this  deviation  is  constant,  as  the  curve  is  per- 
fectly symmetrical  round  its  centre.  The  curva- 
ture of  a  circle  varies,  however,  inversely  as  the 
radius — that  is,  it  diminishes  at  the  .same  rate 
as  the  radius  increases.  The  reciprocal  of  the 
radius  is  therefore  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
curvature  of  a  circle.  A  straight  line  may  be 
considered  a  circle  of  infinite  radius  and  as  hav- 
ing no  cui'vature,  since  —  =  0.    The  constancy 

00 

of  curvature  in  the  circle  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  curvature  at  any  point  in  any  other 
curve,  for  whatever  bo  the  curvature  at  that 
point  a  circle  can  be  found  of  the  same  cun'a- 
ture.  Tlie  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the 
radius    of    curvature    for    that    point;    and    the 
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circle  itself  the  osculating  circle.  By  means  of 
this  radius  wc  may  comiiare  the  curvatures  at 
(lifVerent  points  of  the  same  curve  or  of  different 
curves.  In  simple  cases,  as  in  the  conic  sections, 
the  measure  or  radius  of  curvature  may  be  de- 
termined geometrically,  but  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  calculus.  Tlie  expression 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  {x,  y) 
of  a  curve  is 


equation  is  given  in  rectangular  coordinates,  sub- 


P  = 


[>+(!/]' 


d-y 


If  the  curve,  instead  of  lying  in  a  plane,  twists  in 
space,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  gauche  curve  or  a 
curve  of  double  curvature,  and  its  curvature  at 
any  point  may  be  measured  by  the  radius  of  its 
osculating  sphere  at  that  point.  The  centre  of  the 
osculating  circle  or  sphere  is  called  the  centre  of 
curvature.  The  curvature  of  surfaces  is  de- 
termined similarly  to  that  of  curves.  Thus  the 
measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  commonly 
taken  as  the  deviation  of  the  line  of  apparent 
level  from  the  line  of  true  level — that  is,  from  a 
line  ever^^vhere  parallel  to  the  surface  of  still 
water — is  approximately  eight  inches  per  mile. 
Relations.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  relations  which  exist  among 
certain  groups  of  curves: 

(1)  The  evolute  (q.v.)  of  a  curve  is  the  locus 
(q.v.)  of  its  centre  of  curvature.  Regarding  the 
evolute  as  the  principal  curve,  the  original  curve 
is  called  its  involute.  The  normals  to  any  curve 
are  tangents  to  its  evolute. 

(2)  Two  curves  or  surfaces  are  said  to  have 
contact  when  they  touch  at  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive points.  A  contact  (q.v.)  of  the  nth  order 
exists  between  two  curves  jtj  :^^  (.r),  1/2  =  "A  (^) 
at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  a  when  0  (a)  =  ^ 
a),<t)'(.a)=z^'(a),(t>i^)W=f(n)(^).Ii  n  is  even, 
the  curves  cross  at  the  point.  No  curve  which 
has  contact  of  a  lower  order  can  pass  between 
the  given  curves.  Curves  which  have  contact  of 
the  first  order  have  a  common  tangent,  and  those 
having  contact  of  the  second  order  have  a  com- 
mon radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  of  contact. 

(3)  The  envelope  of  a  curve  is  the  locus  of  the 
ultimate  intersections  of  the  individual  curves 
of  the  .same  species,  obtained  by  constantly  vary- 
ing a  parameter  of  the  curve.  That  is,  "the  en- 
velope touches  all  of  the  intersecting  curves  thus 
obtained;  e.g.  if  p  is  a  variable  parameter  and 
/■r=0  is  the  equation  of  the  curve,  then  the  re- 
sult  obtained   by   eliminating   p    between   f  ^0 

and  -^  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  envelope. 

Every  curve  may  be  an  envelope,  and  some 
are  evidently  so  by  definition — e.g.  evolutes  and 
caustics    ( qq.v. ) . 

(4)  The  process  of  replacing  each  radius  vec- 
tor of  a  curve  by  its  reciprocal  is  called  inver- 
sion. The  origin  is  called  the  centre  of  inversion 
and  the  resulting  curve  the  inverse  of  the  given 
one.     See  Circle,  Inversion. 

(5)  The  locus  of  the  feet  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  origin  upon  the  tangents  to  a 
curve  is  called  a  pedal  curve.  The  pedal  of  a 
pedal  is  called  the  second  pedal,  and  so  on.  Re- 
versing the  order,  the  curves  are  envelopes  and 
are  called  negative  pedals.  The  pedal  and  re- 
ciprocal polar  are  inverse  curves.  (See  Circle.) 
In  general,  to  find  the  inverse  of  a  curve  whose 


stitute  for  a;,  y, 


k'- 


k-y 


-^  respectively. 


'x^-ty"     ar  +  y^ 
(fl)    A  roulette   is  defined  as  the  locus   of  a 
point  rigidly  connected  with  a  curve  which  roUa 
upon  a  fi.xed  line  or  curve.     See  Cycloid. 

CENTRE.S.  A  point  such  that  every  radius  vec- 
tor (see  CooRDiKATES)  drawn  from  "it  to  a  point 
on  the  curve  is  matched  by  another  vector  of  the 
same  length  in  the  opposite  direction  is  called 
the  centre  of  a  curve.  See  also  Circle  and  the 
paragraph  on  Curvature  above. 

When  a  plane  figure  moves  in  any  manner  in 
its  own  plane,  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rota- 
tion is  the  intersection  of  two  lines  drawn 
through  two  points  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tions  in   which   the   points   are   moving. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  curves  that  might  be 
drawn  is  infinite.  A  large  number  are  known 
by  specific  names,  and  are  objects  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  remark- 
able properties,  or  their  relation  to  physical 
problems.  Among  those  discussed  under  sepa- 
rate titles  are  the  conic  sections,  cissoid,  con- 
choid, lemniscate,  cycloid,  trochoid,  witch,  car- 
dioid,  cartesians,  Cassinian  ovals,  caustic  curve, 
tractrix,  curve  of  pursuit,  catenary,  cun-es  of 
circular  functions  (e.g.  curves  of  sines),  loga- 
rithmic curves,  and  spirals. 

Though  the  historii'  of  curves  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  geometry,  it  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  four  periods:  (1)  The  synthetical  geonietiy 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  conic  sections  (q.v.) 
play  an  important  role;  (2)  the  birth  of  analytic- 
geometry,  in  which  the  synthetic  geometry  of 
Guldin,  Desargues,  Kepler,  and  Roberval  merged 
into  the  coordinate  geometry  of  Descartes  and- 
Fermat ;  (.3)  the  period  1C50  to  1800,  character- 
ized by  the  application  of  the  calculus  to  geome- 
try and  including  the  names  of  Newton,  Leib- 
nitz, the  Bernoullis,  Clairaut,  Maelaurin,  Euler, 
and  Lagrange;  (4)  the  nineteenth  centviry,  the 
renaissance  of  pure  geometiy,  characterized  by 
the  descriptive  geometry  of  Jlonge,  the  modern 
s,^Tithetie  geometry  of  Poncelet,  Steiner,  von 
Staudt.  Cremona,  and  Pliicker.  Descartes's  con- 
tributions were  confined  to  plane  curves,  but 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  general  properties. 
The  scientific  foundations  of  the  theory  of  plane 
curves  may  be  ascribed  to  Euler  (1748)  and 
Cramer  (1750K  Euler  distinguished  algebraic 
from  transcendental  curves,  and  Cramer  found- 
ed the  theor,v  of  singularities.  Clairaut  (1731) 
attacked  the  problem  of  double  curvature ;  Monge 
introduced  the  use  of  dilTeicntial  equations. 
Miibius  (1852)  sunmied  up  the  classification  of 
the  cubic  curve,  Zeuthen  (1874)  did  the  same 
for  the  quartics,  and  Bobillier  (1827)  first  used 
trilinear  co.'irdinates  (q.v.).  In  1828  Pliicker 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Analt/tisch-geo- 
metrische  Entwiclcelunpen.  which  introduced 
abridged  notation  and  marked  a  new  era  in 
analytic  geometry.  To  him  is  due  (1833)  the 
general  treatment  of  foci,  a  complete  classifica- 
tion of  cubics  (183.5),  and  his  celebrated  'six- 
equations'  (1S42).  Hesse  (1844)  gave  a  com- 
plete theory  of  inflections,  and  introduced  the 
so-called  Hessian  curve  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  eovariant  of  a  ternarv  form.  To  Chasles  (q.v.) 
is  due  the  method  of  characteristics  developed 
by  Halphen  (1S7.5)  and  Schubert  (1R79).  and 
tiie    general    theory    of    correspondence     (18G4), 
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completed  by  Cayley  (1800)  and  Brill  (1873). 
Cajiey's  iiillueiice  was  also  very  great.  He  ad- 
vanced tbe  work  of  PHicker,  investigated  bi- 
tangents  and  osculating  conies,  extended  the 
properties  of  covariants  and  invariants,  as  well 
as  Salmon's  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  and 
the  theorj-  of  double  curvature,  ileution  should 
also  be  made  of  the  labors  of  Jean-Claude  Bou- 
quet (1819-85)  and  Charles  -  Auguste  -  Albert 
ISriot  (1817-82),  two  of  Cauchy's  most  eminent 
pupils,  whose  labors  in  the  field  of  geometry  and 
theory  of  functions  are  well  known.  Their 
Lccons  dc  geometric  annlytique  (Paris,  1847) 
has  been  translated  into  English  (Chicago,  1896) 
and  forms  an  excellent  intioduction  to  the  sub- 
ject. Besides  the  works  of  those  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  curves,  con- 
sult, for  theory:  Salmon,  Treatise  on  the  Higher 
PJaiw  Curves  (Dublin,  18o2)  ;  Clebsch,  Vorlesun- 
gen  iiber  Geometrie  (Leipzig,  vol.  i.,  1875-70; 
vol.  ii.,  1891):  and  for  history,  Merriman  and 
Woodward,  Higher  ilathetiuitics,  chap.  xi.  (New 
York,  1890)  ;  Broeard,  Notes  de  bibliographie 
des  courbes  geometriques    (Bar-le-Duc,   1897-09). 

CURVE  OF  PURSUIT.  Tlie  problem  of  the 
curve  of  pursuit  first  attracted  attention  in  the 
following  form:  To  find  the  path  of  a  dog  which 
takes  the  shortest  course  to  reach  his  master. 
This  problem,  though  stated  in  various  forms, 
resolves  itself  matliematically  into  finding  the 
curve  traced  bj-  a  point  .1  whose  movement  is 
always  directed  toward  a  point  B  moving  on 
a  known  curve.  The  curve  seems  to  have  been 
studied  first  by  Pierre  Bouguer  (1732).  The  re- 
sult is,  in  general,  an  algebraic  curve;  in  par- 
ticular cases  logarithmic.  For  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  consult  Salmon,  Treatise  on  the 
Higher  Plane  Curves   (Dublin,  1852). 

CURVE  OF  SINES.  A  curve  whose  ordi- 
nates  are  equal  or  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
a  variable  angle  and  whose  abscissas  are  equal 
to  the  corresponding  ares  of  the  unit  circle.  This 
curve  is  also  called  an  harmonic  curve,  it  being 
the  curve  in  which  a  musical  string  vibrates 
when  sounded. 
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CURVE  OF  BINES. 


In  the  figure.  OA  represents  the  length  of  an 
arc  whose  sine  is  j/„  OB  the  length  of  an  arc 
whose  sine  is  y,,  and  so  on.  Tlie  ordinate  1/3 
is  the  sine  of  90°,  and  is  the  maximum  ordi- 
nate of  the  curve.  D,  which  corresponds  to 
an  angle  of  180°,  is  a  point  of  inflection,  tbe 
radius   of   curvature   being    infinite.      Similarly 


the  curves  of  the  other  trigonometric  functions 
may  be  represented  graphically. 

CURVES,  Anticuxal  and  Synclinal.  See 
.V.NTici.iNK  and  Sy.ncline. 

CUR'WEN,  Joii.\  (1810-80).  An  English 
music  reformer  and  writer.  He  was  born  at 
lleclvuiondwike,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  earlv  in- 
fiuenced  l)y  the  community  music,  in  those  "days 
cliaractcristie  of  every  Yorksliire  village.  The 
inlluence  of  Handel,  and  his  oratorios,  more  tlian 
:iny  other  single  factor,  had  caused  clioral  and 
l)liilluirmc>nic  s(K-iclics  to  spring  uj)  tliroughotit 
the  nortlicrn  counties  of  Kngland.  In  order 
to  develop  these  and  tlie  numerous  local  band 
organizations,  Curwen,  then  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, resigned  his  pastorate,  and  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  'tonic  sol-fa'  system,  invented  by 
Miss  S.  A.  Glover,  spent  his  entire  time  in 
propagating  it.  In  1853  he  had  begun  to  found 
associations  for  spreading  the  theory,  and  in 
1802  established  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College.  He 
was  sticcessful  enough  to  start  a  pulilishing 
house  in  London,  where  he  ])ul>lished  the  Tanic 
ttol-Fa  Reporter.  Nearly  all  of  his  many  publica- 
tions are  for  the  s.ystem  of  liis  choice.  He  died 
at  Heaton  Jlersey,  near  Slanehester. 

CURZOLA,  koUr'ts(j-la  (Slav.  Kordula,  an- 
cient Ciirei/ra  Xigra,  so  called  from  the  sombre 
color  of  its  pine  forests ) .  An  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  situated  ofT  the  coast  of  the  Aus- 
trian Crownland  of  Dalmatia,  in  latitude  43° 
N.  and  longitude  17°  E.  (Jlap:  Austria,  E  5). 
It  is  almost  25  miles  long,  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  and  is  hilly,  the  greatest  alti- 
tude being  1880  feet.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
produces  grain,  wine,  and  olives.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  chiefly  in  ship-building,  sea- 
faring, and  fisheries.  It  has  a  number  of  good 
harbors.  Population,  in  1900,  18,749.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Curzola,  the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  0487,  and  Blatta,  with  7320  in- 
habitants. 

CUR'ZON,  George  Nathaniel,  Baron  Curzon 
of  Kc^lcston  (1859 — ).  An  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Ivedleston.  He  studied  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  became  assistant  private  .secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  1885,  and  from 
1880  to  1898  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  the  South- 
port  division  of  Southwest  Lancashire.  In  1891- 
92  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  in  1895-98  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  He  was  appointed,  in  1898, 
Viceroy  and  (Jovernor-General  of  India.  Ilis  ad- 
ministration has  proved  most  acceptable  to  both 
the  Indian  natives  and  the  English  Government. 
His  policy  aims  at  the  promotion  of  education, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  military,  and  op- 
position to  Russian  advance  in  the  East.  He 
has  ptiblished  Russia  in  Central  Asia  (1889); 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Question  (1892);  and 
Problems  of  the  Far  Fast   { 1894) . 

CU'SA,  Xiivoi.As  OP  or  Xikolavs  Cf.SANrs 
(1401-04).  A  Roman  Catholic  philosopher  and 
theologian.  He  was  born  at  Kues.  on  the  Moselle, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Treves:  educated  at  Deventer 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Conunon  Life,  and  at  the 
University  of  Padua  ;  became  .\rchdeacon  of  Li^ge 
and  attended  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-49), 
where  he  opposed  the  Papal  claims;  but,  altering 
his  views,  lie  entered  the  Pajial  service  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1448;  Bishop  of  Brixen  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  Papal  legate  for  Germany  in  1450. 
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He  died  at  Todi,  Italy,  August  11,  1464.  As  a 
jiliilosophcr  he  was  the  first  to  break  with  the 
ruling  scholasticism.  He  taught  that  God  passes 
over  into  the  world,  but  does  not  become  the 
world.  As  a  mathematician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher he  first  tauglit  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  and  the  plurality  of  worlds:  as 
critic  he  declared  the  so-called  "Donation  of  C'on- 
stantine'  to  be  a  forgery.  His  most  important 
writings  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
F.  A.  Scharpfl'  (Freiburg,  1862),  who  also  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  a  biography  (ilainz, 
1842),  and  subsequently  Der  Cardinal  iind 
Bischof  ^'iknlaus  ron  Cusa  (Tiibingen,  1871). 
Consult,  also :  Falkenburg,  Grundmge  der 
Fhilosophie  des  yikoJaus  von  Cusa  (Breslau, 
1S80)  ;  Schanz,  Cardinal  J\ilcolaus  von  Cusa  als 
Malhcmaiiker  (Eottweil,  1872);  id.,  Die  as- 
tronomischcn  Aiischaiinngcn  des  Nikolaus  von 
Cusa  und  seine  Zeit  (Eottweil,  1873). 

CU'SACK,  M.\RY  France.s  (1820-99).  An 
Irish  nun,  known  as  the  XtN  OF  IvENiL-^EE.  She 
■was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  spent  her 
youth  in  England,  where  she  joined  an  Episco- 
palian sisterhood.  She  later  became  a  convert 
to  Catholicism  and  upon  her  return  to  Ireland 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Franciscan  sisterhoods 
known  as  "Poor  Clares.'  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  poor  and  friendless  girls  with 
a  useful  education,  tluis  enabling  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  From  1861  to  1884  she  con- 
ducted the  celebrated  Convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
established  by  her  at  Kenmare.  In  the  latter 
year  Pope  Leo  XIII.  gave  his  personal  sanction 
to  the  founding  of  the  somewhat  similar  Order 
known  as  "Sisters  of  Peace,'  whose  sphere  of 
activity  however,  was  more  extensive.  After  the 
establishment  of  a  house  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1SS4.  a  liranch  of  the  Order  was  success- 
fully founded  at  .Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1885).  The 
movement  has  had  considerable  sympathy  and 
support  among  Irish  Catholics  both  in  Europe 
iind  in  the  United  States,  which  country  the 
founder  visited  in  1886.  Among  her  published 
works  are  the  following:  A  Student's  ilanual 
of  Irish  Hisiori/  (1870);  Woman's  Work  in 
Modern  Societi/  (1874)  ;  The  Book  of  the  Blessed 
Ones;  and  lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Bridget, 
Saint  Columba,  and  Patrick  O'Connell.  Consult 
The  Snn  of  Kenmare:  An-  Autoiiography  (Bos- 
ton. 1888). 

CXTSACK-SMITH,  Sir  Berky  (18.59—).  An 
English  legislator.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  and 
was  educated  at  the  iliddle  Temple.  After  act- 
ing for  one  year  as  Consul  at  Samoa  and  deputy- 
eommissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  he  was  in 
1891  sent  as  Consul  -  General  to  Valparaiso, 
whence  he  was  again  transferred  in  1892  to  the 
Tokelau  Islands.  As  special  judicial  commis- 
sioner to  Samoa  he  acted  conjointly  with  the 
consuls  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  as 
receiver  and  custodian  of  the  revenues  of  the 
islands  and  as  president  of  the  municipality  of 
Apia.  He  returned  to  England  in  1897,  where 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  knighted  by  Queen 
\'ictoria.  From  .June.  1900.  to  December,  1901, 
he  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Santiago. 

CUS'CTJS.  The  native  name  in  the  Papuan 
Archipelago  of  certain  phalangers  nmch  esteemed 
as  food.  See  Ph.\i.\nger,  and  Plate  of  Phalan- 
GER.S  A^•n  Da.STI'RE.S. 

CXJSCUS.     See  Vetiver,  and  Plate. 


CUS'CUTA.     See  Dodder. 

CUSH  (Heb.  Kush).  The  eldest  son  of  Ham, 
according  to  the  genealogical  scheme  given  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  Bible,  he 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  eponymous  ancestor 
of  the  Cushites,  or  people  of  the'  land  of  Cush, 
a  country  mentioned  in  a  number  of  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Babylonian  Nimrod 
is  also  said  (Gen.  x.  8)  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Cush.  The  'Land  of  Cush'  is  rendered  '.Ethi- 
opia' in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in 
most  modern  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  until 
comparatively  recent  times  the  country  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  ancient  Ethiopia 
(i.e.  Nubia),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Kosh, 
though  some  scholars  have  supposed  that  it 
also  included  a  portion  of  Arabia.  Some  modern 
critics  believe  that,  in  Gen.  x.,  Cush  (v.  6)  the 
brother  of  Mizraim  (Egj'pt)  and  Cush  (v.  8) 
the  father  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  are  two 
diti'erent  persons,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
second  Cush  represents  Kashslin,  an  old  name  for 
Babylonia.  They  further  maintain  that  the 
Arabian  Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7)  were  also  of  a 
dilTerent  stock,  and  that  thus,  under  the  same 
name,  three  different  peoples  are  confused  in  the 
biblical  account.  Other  scholars,  however,  ad- 
hering to  the  older  view,  believe  that  the  dark 
Ethiopian  race  once  extended  across  Arabia  into, 
or  even  beyond.  Babylonia. 

CtrSHAT,  kush'at  (AS.  euseeote,  ring-dove, 
from  ciicii.  quick  +  seeotan,  to  shoot;  so  called 
from  the  bird's  swift  flight),  or  Cusiiie-doo 
( Scotch ) .     A  dove. 

CtrSHING,  kush'ing,  Caleb  (1800-79).  An 
-Uucrican  statesman,  the  first  .American  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  China.  He  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  when  seventeen  years  old. 
He  practiced  law  at  Newbui-yport,  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1825  and  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1826.  From  1829  to  1831  he 
tra\eled  in  Europe.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1835,  and  sei"ved  four  terms  as  a  Whig,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  Democratic  Party.  Presi- 
dent Tyler  nominated  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion. Tyler  then  appointed  him  Minister  to 
China,  where  new  ports  were  to  be  opened  ac- 
cording to  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  Here  he  made 
good  use  of  his  erudition  and  talents.  When  he 
arrived,  February  24,  1844.  at  Canton  in  the 
frigate  Brandywine,  he  had  already  made  the 
general  outline  of  the  treaty,  which  greatly 
abridged  the  subsequent  negotiations.  The 
Peking  Government  honored  the  Ignited  States 
by  sending  as  High  Treaty  Commissioner  Ki- 
Ying,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  who.  on 
July  3.  1844,  signed  the  convention,  which  con- 
tained sixteen  provisions  not  included  either  in 
the  English  Treaty  of  Nanking  or  in  the  treaty 
supplementary  thereto.  Among  these  was  the 
right  of  Christian  missionaries  to  follow  the 
openings  of  commerce  and  to  build  dwelling- 
houses,  churches,  and  hospitals  and  to  have 
cemeteries,  while  Chinese  scholars  acting  as 
teachers  or  assistants  were  to  be  protected  from 
injury.  The  purchase  of  books  was  legalized, 
and  American  citizens  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  opium  trade,  or  to  use  the  flag  of  the 
JTnited  States  to  cover  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  China.     In  short,  this  treaty,  because  of  its 
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fullness  of  detail  ami  clear  exhibition  of  the 
rights  coneccli'd  by  tlic  Cliinese  Government  to 
foreigners  dwelling  witliin  its  borders,  was  the 
leading  r.utliority  in  settling  disputes  until  IStiO, 
uhen  foreigners  were  admitted  to  Pelcing. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  Gushing 
advocated  tlie  Jlexican  War,  and  furnished  the 
necessary  funds  to  equip  a  regiment  of  whieli  he 
was  made  colonei.  He  subsequently  rose  to  be  briga- 
dier-general. In  1852  he  became  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  iSlassachusetts,  and  in 
1853  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce  as 
Attorney-General,  serving  through  the  entire  ad- 
ministration. ?Ie  favored  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  When  the  arbitration  of  the 
'Alabama  Claims'  was  to  be  settled  at  Geneva 
in  1871,  President  Grant  chose  ilr.  Gushing  as 
one  of  the  three  men  who  were  to  be  counsel  for  the 
United  States.  In  1873  he  was  nominated  Chief 
Justice  of  the  I'nited  States,  but  the  nomination 
was  withdrawn.  From  187-1  to  1877  he  was 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  !Mr.  Gushing  was  a  man  of  unusual 
erudition  and  of  rare  ability,  imposing  in  person 
and  forcible  in  argument.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Practical  Principles  of  Political  Eco>ioiny 
(1826);  The  Growth  and  Territorial  Progress 
■of  the  United  States  (1839);  Reminiscences  of 
Upain  (1833);  Historical  Review  of  the  Late 
Revolution  in  France  (1833)  ;  The  Treaty  of 
Wasli  ington    ( 1873 ) . 

GUSHING,  Frank  Hamilton  (1857-1900). 
An  American  ethnologist.  He  was  born  at 
Northeast,  Pa.,  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm 
in  New  York  State,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
began  excavations  on  the  sites  of  Indian  camps. 
He  studied  for  a  time  at  Cornell  University  in 
1875,  and  in  1876  had  charge  of  a  part  of  the 
National  Museum  collection  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  New- 
Mexico  in  1879  as  assist^int  ethnologist  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  re-' 
mained  for  three  years  among  the  ZuiJi  Indians. 
He  was  adopted  into  the  tribe,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  habits,  folk-lore,  language,  and 
history  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  became  the  recognized  author- 
ity in  this  branch  of  American  ethnologj'.  In 
189G  he  conducted  the  Pepper-Hearst  Expedition 
to  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  published  a 
Report  on  the  Ancient  Key  Dwellers  of  Florida. 
Among    his    publications     are:     Zuni    Fetiches 

(1881);  The  Relationship  Between  Ziiiii  Socio- 
logic  and  Mijthic  Si/stems  (1882);  The  Nation 
of    the    Willows     (1882);    ^{dventures    in    Zuni 

(1883)  :  and  Studies  of  Ancient  Piiehlo  Keramic 
Art,    as    lllnstratire    of    Zuni    Culture    Growth 

(1884).  A  volume  entitled  Zuni  Folk-Tales  was 
published  posthumously  in  1902. 

GUSHING,  Hakby  Alonzo  (1870—).  An 
American  educator,  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1891,  studied  at 
Columbia  University,  and  was  appointed  a  lectur- 
er in  history  and  constitutional  law  at  Columbia. 
In  1895  he  became  connected  with  the  faculty  of 
political  science  at  that  institution.  He  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar.  and  practiced  law  in  New 
York  City.  His  publications  include,  besides  an 
edition  of  The  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Com- 
monwealth  Government  in  Massachusetts  (1896). 
Vol.  v.— h. 


GUSHING,  LiTiiER  Stear.ns  (1803-50).  An 
American  lawyer  and  law  reporter,  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,  or  Vushing's  Manual  (1845).  He  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston  and  reporter 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  connection 
with  which  he  published  eiglit  volumes  of 
reports. 

GUSHING,  Thomas  (1725-88).  An  Ameri- 
■  m  statesman,  born  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  president  of  the 
General  Court,  or  legislative  body  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Provincial  Congress  and  the  Fir^t  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses.  In  England  he  had  the 
groundless  reputation  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  being  the  great  leader  of  the  American 
revolutionary  movement,  and  Dr.  .lohnson,  in 
some  of  his  pamphlets,  accused  him  of  aiming  at 
an  American  crown.  At  home,  however,  he  made 
himself  unpopular  by  opposing  tlic  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In"  17SS  Ik;  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  ratiiied  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution for  ilassachusetts. 

GUSHTITG,  William  (1732-1810).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Scituate,  Mass.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Superior  Court 
in  1777;  became  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1789,  and  in 
1790  declined  the  Chief-Justiceship,  for  which 
he  had  been  nominated  by  Washington.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

GUSHING,  William  Barker  (1842-74).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Delalield.  Wis. 
He  studied  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
from  1857  to  1861,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
\olunteer.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant. He  soon  becanu'  conspicuous  for  his 
fearless  and  successful  performance  of  perilous 
tasks  assigned  to  him,  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  the  destruction  by  torpedo  of  the  Confed- 
erate ram  Albemarle,  on  the  night  of  October  27, 
1864,  at  her  moorings  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  X.  G. 
This  exploit  won  him  tlie  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenantcnnimander.  Later  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  squadrons  and 
was  commissioned  commander  in  1872. 

CUSHION  DANCE.  Originally  an  old  coun- 
try dance  in  triple  time,  which  was  introduced 
into  court  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  dance 
was  very  simple;  a  performer  took  a  cushion  and 
after  daiicing  for  a  few  minutes  stopped  and  sang. 
'■This  dance  it  will  no  further  go;"  the  nuisician 
then  sang.  "I  pray  you,  good  sir.  why  say  you 
so?"  The"  dancer  an.swcred,  "Because  Joan  San- 
derson will  not  come  to,"  and  upon  the  musician's 
replying,  "She  must  come  to,  whetlier  she  will  or 
no,"  the  dancer  threw  the  cushion  before  one  of 
the  spectiitors.  The  one  so  selected  had  to  kneel 
on  the  cushion  and  allow  the  dancer  to  kiss  her, 
after  which  she  repeated  the  dance. 

CUSHMAN,  kush'man,  Charlotte  Saunders 
(1816-76).  A  celebrated  American  actress,  best 
remembered  perhaps  for  her  acting  of  Meg  Mer- 
rilies  in  Scott's  fhiy  Mannering.  She  was  born 
in  Boston,  July  23,  1816,  of  Puritan  descent,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  five  children  left  poor  with 
their  mother  by  the  early  death  of  their  father. 
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She  liad,  however,  a  fine  contralto  voice,  which 
she  cultivated,  and  in  1835  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance as  an  opera  singer  in  the  Marriage  of 
i'it/aro.  Her  prospects  were  bright,  when  short- 
ly afterwards  in  Kew  Orleans  her  voice  suddenly 
failed.  She  was  greatly  disheartened,  but  at 
the  request  of  a  tragedian  (Mr.  Barton),  she 
undertook  her  first  dramatic  part.  Lady  ilacbeth, 
which  became  one  of  her  greatest  rules.  Long 
afterwards  Lawrence  Barrett  said  of  her:  "To 
the  last  she  was  the  greatest  Lady  ilacbeth  of 
her  age."  She  plajed  for  a  time  in  Albany  and 
else^^■here,  and  then  began  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
Kew  York,  an  engagement  which  lasted  for  .sev- 
eral years.  She  took  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
both  comedy  and  tragedy-,  among  them  Bianca, 
Helen  McC4regor,  Queen  Gertrude,  Goneril,  Nancy 
Sikes,  her  wonderful  Jleg  ^Merrilies,  and  later, 
Queen  Katliarine,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Oiiholia, 
Lad}'  Teazle,  and  many  others.  In  1844,  after 
a  period  of  successful  management  in  Philadel- 
phia and  a  tour  with  jMaeready,  whom  she  had 
supported  before,  she  went  to  England.  She  met 
with  great  success;  while  there  she  and  her 
sister  Susan  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  had,  for  that  period,  an 
exceptionally  long  run  in  London.  She  returned 
to  America  in  1849,  but  revisited  Europe  several 
times.  In  1850  she  went  to  liome,  where  she  had 
a  home  for  some  years.  She  was  honored  in  the  most 
cultivated  society  of  Europe  and  America,  not  only 
as  a  great  artist,  but  as  a  good  woman.  During 
the  Civil  War  she  showed  her  patriotic  spirit  by 
giving  performances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  contributing  in  this  way  over 
$8000.  In  lier  later  years  she  was  known  as  a 
reader,  with  singular  interpretative  powers.  Her 
last  appearance  on  the  New  York  stage,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1S74,  was  a  memorable  occasion.  She 
played  Lady  Macbeth.  \Vhen  the  curtain  fell,  a 
body  of  eminent  citizens,  with  William  Cullen 
Brj'ant  as  spokesman,  came  upon  the  stage  and 
presented  the  actress  with  a  laurel  crown,  in- 
scribed C.  C. — Palinam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Char- 
lotte Cushman  never  married.  She  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Februaiy  IS,  1876.  In  1880  her  grave  in 
JMount  Auburn  was  marked  by  an  obelisk  which 
in  form  is  a  copy  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  as  it 
stood  in  Heliopoiis.  Consult:  Stebbins,  Char- 
lotte CusliDKiv:  Her  Letters  and  Memories  of 
Ber  Life  (Boston,  1878);  Clement,  Charlotte 
Cushman  (Boston,  1882)  ;  and  Cook,  Hours  icith 
the  Players    (London,   1881). 

CTJSHMAN,  Robert  (e.1580-1625).  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
He  was  born  in  Kent,  and  arranged  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  to  Holland,  later  following 
them  to  Leyden.  He  accompanied  Deacon  CaiTcr 
upon  his  fruitless  mission  to  London  (IC17); 
assisted  Brewster  in  obtaining  a  patent  from  the 
King  (1619);  and.  together  "with  Carver,  char- 
tered the  Mayflotcer.  He  emigrated  to  New  Eng- 
land with  his  son  Tliomas  in  1621,  and  leaving 
him  there  in  the  care  of  Governor  Bradford,  re- 
turned to  Europe  three  weeks  later  to  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  colonists  in  London.  The  cele- 
brated sermon  on  "Sin  and  the  Danger  of  Self- 
Love,"  delivered  by  him  before  his  departure,  is 
memorable  as  being  the  first  published  discourse 
delivered  at  Plymouth,  and  is  the  oldest  sermon 
extant  delivered  in  America.  It  was  printed  in 
London  in  1622,  and  in  Boston  in  1724  and  1780. 
The  strip  of  territoiy  on  Cape  Ann  secured  by 


hira  and  Edward  \\'inslow  in  1623  afterwards 
became  the  site  of  the  first  successful  settlement 
established  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  Si.xty  facsimile  copies  of 
his  famous  sermon  were  published  in  1870. 

CUSINS,  kuz'inz.  Sir  William  George  (1835- 
93).  An  English  composer,  born  in  London.  He 
sang  in  the  Uojal  Chapel  at  the  age  of  ten. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
I'V'tis  in  Brussels,  and  upon  his  return  obtainetl 
the  King's  scholarship  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Music.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Cliapel,  and  in 
1867  he  succeeded  Sterndale  Bennett  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  1883.  In  1875  he  became 
e.\amining  professor  at  Queen's  College,  and  in 
1876  joint  examining  professor  of  scholarships 
at  the  National  Training  School  of  Music,  la 
recognition  of  his  services  in  behalf  of  art,  he 
was  knighted  in  1892.  The  few  but  highly  meri- 
torious compositions  which  He  wrote  include: 
lloijal  WeJdiny  Serenata  (1863);  (lidcon,  an 
oratorio  (Gloucester  Festival,  1871);  Masonic, 
Prayers  Set  to  Music;  Responses  to  the  Com- 
mandments (sung  in  Queen  Victoria's  Private 
Chapel)  ;  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  minor  (per- 
formed by  Arabella  Goddard  with  success  in 
Rome,  Liverpool,  New  Y'ork,  and  London)  ;  Te 
Deum,  a  cantata;  several  songs,  and  a  violia 
concerto. 

CXJ'SIS.  The  imaginary  land  of  the  single- 
footed  race  in  Mandeville's  Travels. 

CTJSK.  A  fish  of  the  cod  family  {Brosmius 
lirosmc),  frequenting  rocky  ledges  in  the  Nortk 
Atlantic,  especially  off  the  shores  of  Scandinavia, 
and  Newfoundland.  It  has  much  the  same  habits 
and  characteristics  as  the  cod,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensively used  in  northern  Europe  tluin  in 
America,  where  it  has  never  found  favor  in 
market. 

CUSP  (from  Lat.  cuspis,  point,  spear).  In 
architecture,  the  point  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  small  arches,  or  foils,  in  foil  arches  (q.v.) 
or  tracery.  Cusps  often  end  in  rich  bosses  of 
flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  a  specialty  of  the  Gothic 
style,  though  not  unlcnown,  in  its  simplest  form, 
to  Romanesque. 

CTJSSET,  kys'sa'.  The  capital  of  a  canton  in, 
the  Department  of  Allier,  France,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sichon  and  Jolan,  tril)utaries  of  the 
Allier,  two  miles  northeast  of  Vichy.  It  is  an  an- 
cient town,  dating  from  a  convent  founded  in  886, 
which  was  created  an  abbey  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  interesting  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  houses,  and  the  Grosse  Tour  is  a 
relic  of  the  mediseval  fortifications,  now  replaced 
by  boulevards,  which  siirrounded  the  town.  It 
is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  linen, 
paper,  and  basket  manufactures.  Population,  in 
1901,  6598. 

OUST,  Robert  Needham  (1821  —  ).  An  Eng- 
lish Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Cockayne,  Hat- 
ley,  Bedfordshire:  educated  at  Eton,  and,  enter- 
ing the  East  Indian  service,  took  honors  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  for  skill  in 
four  Oriental  languages.  For  many  years  he 
sensed  with  the  military  in  various  parts  of 
India :  took  part  in  several  battles,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Lahore  in  1846.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Punjab  War  of  1848- 
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4!),  ami  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  after 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  After  his  return  frlmi  the 
Kast,  be  lilleii  various  hieal  olliees;  heeame  a 
nienilier  of  several  societies,  anil  is  a  constiint 
eontriliutor  to  certain  religious  publications. 
Among  his  works  are:  Modern  Luiiyiiagcs  of  the 
iJast  Indies  (187S)  ;  Modern  Lanyuayes  of  Africa 
(188.3);  Modern  iMnyiiayes  of  Oceania  (1887); 
Modern  Lanyuayes  of  the  Caucasian  Group 
(1887)  ;  Modern  Lanyuayes  of  the  Turki  Branch 
of  the  VraJ-Altaic  Family  (1880)  ;  Linyuislic 
and  Oriental  Essays   (5),  si.Y  scries   (1880-99). 

CUSTARD  -  APPLE.  The  name  commonly 
given  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries to  the  fruits  of  certain  species  of  Anona, 
a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Anonacea;. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  this  genus  are  among  the 
;  most  delicious  produced  in  tro|iical  countries, 
as  the  chcrimoyer  (q.v. ),  and  even  tlie  common 
custard-apple  {Anona  reticulata)  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  custard-apple  is  a  large, 
dark-brown,  roundish  fruit,  sometimes  from  its 
size  and  appearance  called  bullock's-heart  in 
the  West  Indies;  the  tree  is  of  considei'able  size. 
The  custard-apple  is  represented  in  the  north- 
ern United  States  by  the  common  papaw  (Asi- 
7/11)10  Iriloha).  There  are  two  or  three  which  are 
natives  of  western  Africa.  To  tlie  genus  Anona 
also  belong  the  sweet-sop,  the  sour-sop,  the 
pinana  or  pinha,  all  of  them  tropical  American 
fruits,  and  the  alligator-apple  of  the  West  In- 
dies (Anona  pulnstris) ,  a  fruit  which  in  its 
present  unimproved  state  is  proliably  not  worth 
cultivation. 

CUS'TER,  George  Armstrong  (1839-70).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Xew  Rnmley.  Harrison 
County,  O)iio.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1861,  was  assigned  as  a  second  lieutenant  to  the 
Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  arrived  at  the 
front  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
He  served  successively  as  an  aide  on  the  stafTs 
of  Generals  Phil  Kearny.  William  F.  Smith, 
and  McClellan.  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  and  served  throughout  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  18G2.  In  .Tune,  18G.3  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Michigan  volunteer 
cavalry,  whicli,  under  his  leadership,  became 
one  of  the  most  efiicient  and  best-trained  bodies 
of  cavalry  in  the  Federal  Army.  At  the  head  of 
these  troops  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  Inigade  was  then  at- 
tached to  Sheridan's  cavalry  cor]is,  with  which 
he  ser\ed  in  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1804,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Placed 
in  command  of  the  Third  Division  of  Sheridan's 
corps,  he  won  a  victory  at  Woodstock  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  second  battle  of  Win- 
chester (Cedar  Creek).  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  on  October  10,  1804,  for 
his  services,  defeated  General  Early  at  Waynes- 
boro, and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Five  Forks, 
Dinwiddle  Courthouse,  and  other  engagements  of 
.  Grant's  last  campaign.  After  several  months' 
service  in  Texas  during  the  winter  of  18G.5-06, 
he  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  which  had  been  made  him  to  take 
command  of  the  cavalry  which  .Tuarez  was  or- 
ganizing to  drive  the  Emperor  JIaximilian  out 
of  Mexico.  His  request  being  denied,  he  accept- 
ed the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sev- 


enth Cavalry.  In  1807-08  he  gained  his  first 
experience  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  Gen.  \V.  S. 
Hancock's  campaign  against  the  Cheyenncs, 
l>ringing  the  campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  hulians  at  Washita, 
1.  T.,  in  November,  1808.  l''rom  1871  to  1S7.'{ 
he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  Kentucky. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  was  ordered 
to  Dakota  Territory  to  operate  against  the 
Sioux,  who,  under  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse, 
had  formed  a  confederacy  with  other  tribes  in 
Dakota  and  Slontana,  and  had  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing one  of  tlie  most  formidable  Indian  re- 
volts the  United  States  Government  had  ever 
had  to  contend  with.  During  the  next  three 
years  Custer  and  his  command  saw  <-onsiderable 
active  service  in  the  Black  Hills  country  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  In  the 
spring  of  1870  General  Sheri<laii  planned  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians  which  he  hojied  would 
be  decisive.  Three  expeditions  were  set  under 
way,  with  the  expectation  tliaf  tliey  would  meet 
and  act  in  conjunction  against  Sitting  Hull  and 
his  force  of  about  0000  Indians,  who  wcr<^  sup- 
posed to  be  encamped  somewhere  near  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Rosebud  and  the  Yellowstone.  Gen- 
eral Crook,  with  2500  troops,  was  to  advance 
from  the  east ;  General  Terry,  with  a  force  of 
about  the  same  size,  from  the  south ;  and  Gen- 
eral Gibbon,  with  a  smaller  force,  was  to  follow 
the  Yellowstone  from  the  west.  Custer  and  his 
regiment  of  000  strong  formed  i)art  of  (feneral 
Terry's  force.  On  -June  17  Crook,  feeling  his 
way  along  the  Yellowstone,  came  upon  Crazy 
Horse  and  some  hundred  of  his  braves  on  the 
Rosebud,  and  engaged  them  in  a  sharp  but  inde- 
cisive struggle.  Terry  and  Gibbon  had  mean- 
while effected  a  junction  on  the  Yellowstone,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  without  encounter- 
ing Indians  in  any  number.  After  tlieir  engage- 
ment willi  Crook  on  the  Rosebud,  Crazy  Horse 
and  Sitting  Bull  led  their  forces  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  until  they  were  directly  south  of 
Terry  and  Gibbon,  wliere  they  set  up  their  tepees 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  'This 
new  move  of  the  Indians  was  discovered  by 
scouts  sent  out  by  Terr}',  who  immediately  de- 
termined to  march  upon  them.  He  sent  Custer 
and  his  cavalry  ahead  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  to  the  ea.stward,  and  pre|)ared  to  follow 
by  boat  up  the  Big  Horn  with  all  his  own  troops 
and  Gibbon's,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  meet  Custer  at  the  junction  of  the  Big 
and  Little  Big  Horn  on  J\ine  20.  But  Custer, 
riding  night  and  day,  reached  the  place  a  day 
ahead  of  time.  His  scouts  discovered  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  morning  of  .June  25.  ilis- 
taken  as  to  the  number  of  liis  antagonists,  Cus- 
ter, with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  determined 
to  attack  them  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
Terry.  He  divided  his  troops  into  three  divi- 
sions, lie  kept  with  himself  five  companies, 
with  which  he  planned  to  attack  that  part  of  the 
village  that  lay  directly  before  him,  dividing 
the  remaining  six  companies  between  Major  Reno 
and  Captain  Benteen.  the  latter  being  sent  two 
miles  to  the  southward,  while  Reno  advanced 
midway  between  Benteen  and  Custer.  Thus 
fatally  divided,  the  Seventh  Cavalry  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  outnvnubering  them 
ten  to  one.  lienteen's  advance  took  him  far  south 
of  the  village.  Reno's  rather  spiritless  attack 
led   him   against   the   south   end   of   the   village, 
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■where  he  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  across 
the  river  to  the  .shelter  of  a  protecting  blutV. 
Custer  and  his  five  companies  dashed  almost  at 
the  centre  of  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  and 
surrounded,  but  fought  on  desj^erately  until  every 
man  of  them  was  killed.  Not  a  single  man  sur- 
vived to  give  any  account  of  the  tragedy,  but 
their  bodies  were  found  the  next  day  when 
Terry's  troops  relieved  the  reunited  forces  of 
Benteen  and  Reno,  who  had  been  holding  their 
position  on  the  bluff's  with  difficulty.  Custer 
was  one  of  the  bravest,  most  daring,  and  dashing 
soldiers  America  has  produced,  but  he  undoubt- 
edly .lUowed  his  impetuosity  to  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  He  was  the  author  of  My  Life 
on  the  Plains  (1874).  Consult  Whittaker,  Life 
of  General  George  A.  Custer  (New  York, 
1876).  C4eneral  Custer's  wife,  Elizabeth  Bacon 
Custer,  is  well  known  as  an  author.  She  ac- 
companied him  in  many  of  his  campaigns  on  the 
frontier,  and  published:  Boots  and  Saddles,  or 
Life  tcith  General  Custer  in  Dakota  (1885); 
Tenting  on  the  Plains  (1887)  ;  and  Following 
the  Guidon   (1891). 

CUSTINE,  kn'sten',  Adah  Philippe,  Count 
de  (1740-93).  A  French  general,  born  at  iletz. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  As  colonel  of  the  infantry'  regiment  'Sain- 
tonge,"  and  quartermaster-general  of  the  French 
Army  in  America,  he  took  part  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  In  1792  he  became  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  conducted  the 
brilliant  campaigns  against  Speyer,  Worms,  and 
Mainz.  In  consequence  of  his  failure,  however, 
in  the  campaign  of  1793,  to  relieve  the  latter 
city,  which  was  recaptured  by  the  Allies,  he  fell 
under  a  strong  suspicion  of  entertaining  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  accused  of  treason  and  executed. 

CUSTINE,  A.STOLPHE  Louis  Leonard,  Mar- 
quis de  (1790-1857).  A  French  author,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  at  Niederwiller,  Lor- 
raine. His  writings  include  a  play  and  several 
romances,  but  he  is  mostly  celebrated  for  his 
descriptions  of  travels  in  his  llemoires  ct  toijages 
(1820).  The  most  amusing  of  his  books  on 
travels.  La  Russie  en  1S39  (1843),  is  very  Avell 
known. 

CUS'TIS,  George  Washingtox  Parke  (1781- 
1857 ) .  An  American  author,  the  adopted  son 
of  Greorge  Washington.  He  was  born  at  ilount 
Airy.  5Id.,  a  grandson  of  ilartha  Washington, 
his  father  being  her  son  by  her  first  husband. 
Custis  studied  at  Princeton  and  Saint  John's 
colleges,  married  IMary  Lee  Fitzhugh,  and  in 
1802  went  to  reside  on  an  estate  of  1000  acres 
at  Arlington,  near  Washington.  His  daughter 
married  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederate  general. 
The  grand  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  now  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Besides  orations  and  plays,  he  left 
Recollections  of  Washington   (1860). 

CUSTOM  (OF.  costume,  Tr.  coutumc.  It.  cos- 
tuma,  ilL.  custtima,  costuma,  from  Lat.  con- 
suet  udo,  habit,  from  consuescere,  to  grow  accus- 
tomed, from  ronsuere.  to  be  accustomed,  from 
con-,  together  -\-  suere,  to  be  accustomed :  prob- 
ably from  suus,  Gk.  i6c,  heos,  8c,  has.  Skt.  sva, 
Av.  hi^a,  one's  own).  One  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  social  psychology-  (q.v.),  co- 
ordinate  with   language  and  myth    (qq.v. ).     It 


may  be  defined  as  "any  norm  of  voUmtary  action 
which  has  been  developed  in  a  national  or  tribal 
community"  (Wundt).  Like  animal  instinct 
(q.v.),  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  individual  habits. 
But  instinct  is  practically  invariable;  it  ex- 
presses the  habits  of  past  generations  in  the 
fomi  of  mechanized,  not  of  consciously  motived, 
actions,  whereas  custom,  however  rigorous  its 
prescriptions,  may  always  be  disobeyed  or  modi- 
lied  :  the  customary  action  has  not  lost  its  con- 
scious antecedents.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
"instinct  is  habitual  conduct  that  has  become 
mechanical ;  custom,  habitual  conduct  that  has 
become  generic." 

The  origin  of  custom  ajjpears  to  have  been 
tAvofold.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which 
we  are  able  to  trace  a  custom  back  toward  its 
first  beginnings,  we  come  upon  religious  or 
ceremonial  ideas.  In  certain  other  cases  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  originated  in  ancient  rules  of 
law,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  forgotten, 
while  the  usage  which  they  enjoin  still  persists; 
although,  when  we  consider  that  every  action  of 
importance  in  a  primitive  society,  whatever  its 
special  significance,  has  a  religious  aspect,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  referring  these 
legal  customs  also  to  an  ultimately  religious 
source.  As  an  illustration  of  legal  custom  we 
may  cite  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriage  cere- 
mony, in  which  it  was  an  established  tradition 
that  the  mothers  of  the  contracting  familic? 
should  bring  the  bride  and  groom  together — a 
clear  indication  of  that  law  of  mother-riglit 
Avhich  the  civilized  societies  of  the  ancient  world 
had  long  outgrown.  But  the  mother-right  is  it- 
self permeated  through  and  through  with  primi- 
tive mythological  conceptions:  so  that  we  are, 
in  this  case,  thrown  back  with  practical  certainty 
upon  a  religious  origin  of  the  custom.  As  an 
instance  of  the  transformation  by  custom  of  the 
purpose  of  a  religious  ceremonial,  we  may  take 
the  funeral  feast.  In  primitive  times  the  'funer- 
al baked  meats'  were  furnished  forth  as  a  sacri- 
ficial feast ;  the  mourner  .seeks  in  part  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  the  gods  for  his  dead  and  in  part 
to  offer  worship  to  the  dead  man  himself.  Later 
the  feast  becomes  a  meal  shared  in  all  piety 
with  the  dead:  the  sunivors  symbolize  their 
brotherhood  with  the  departed  by  partaking  of 
the  meat  which  is  to  sustain  him  on  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  other  world.  Nowadays  the  cake 
and  wine  may  be  off'ered  quite  perfunctorily;  or 
may  bring  so  much  of  comfort  to  the  mourners 
as  springs  from  the  conviction  that  they  have 
dealt  handsomely  with  the  dead :  or  may  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  ill-timed  carousals.  In  any 
event  it  has  completely  lost  its  primary  signifi- 
cance, and  has  persisted  only  by  virtue  of  that 
fis  inertiw  which  makes  custom  at  large  so  valu- 
able a  mine  of  information  to  the  anthropologist 
and  social  psychologist. 

Consiilt:  Wundt,  Elhics  (London,  1897):  id., 
Volkerpsychologie  (Leipzig.  1900)  ;  Tylor,  Primi- 
tive Culture  (New  York.  1891)  :  id.,' Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind  (London.  1878)  :  id..  Anthro- 
pology (New  York.  1881).  See  Axthropologt. 
For  the  legal  aspect  of  custom,  see  the  follow- 
ing article. 

CUSTOM.  In  a  legal  sense,  a  custom  is  .a 
usage  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law. 
and  which  will,  accordingly,  be  enforced  by 
the  courts.  As  is  explained  in  the  article  on 
CuSTOjfARY  Law,  the  greater  part  of  the  legal 
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rules  enforced  by  society  are  the  expression  of 

customs,  iintl  custom  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant, thu\igli  diniinisliini,'.  .source  of  law  in  civil- 
ized as  well  as  in  primitive  .society,  llulccd,  it 
is  only  in  the  progressive  communities,  where  the 
constantly  accelerating  progress  nuiltiplies  social 
needs  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied  by  the 
slow  processes  of  custom,  and  where  the  political 
consciousness  has  kept  pace  with  this  progress, 
that  conscious  legal  development  by  legislation 
and  judicial  action  tends  more  and  more  to  sup- 
plant the  unconscious  devclo|nnent  of  customary 
law.  In  the  non-progressive  societies,  wliicli 
vastly  outnumber  the  progressive,  custom  is  still 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  law. 

English  and  American  law  writers  distinguish 
between  ficiicral  and  paiilciilar  customs,  the  for- 
mer being  of  general  observance  and  constituting 
the  body  of  the  common  law,  and  the  latter  being 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  the  members  of  a  certain  calling.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  may  lie  cited  the  right  of 
the  public  to  use  the  seashore,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  for  landing  and  other  lawful 
purposes;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  the 
right  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  tow- 
ing, on  some  parts  of  the  river  Thames,  to  go 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  for  that  purpose, 
though  the  land  is  the  private  property  of  abut- 
ting proprietors.  Thei'e  is,  in  truth,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  jurisprudence,  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  customs,  both 
depending  alike  upon  immemorial  usage,  and 
both,  when  established,  having  equally  tlie  force 
of  law.  In  practice,  however,  the  common-law 
system  has  made  a  distinction  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  them,  the  courts 
taking  'judicial  notice'  (q.v.)  of  general  customs 
as  a  part  of  the  common  law  which  it  is  their 
business  to  interpret  and  declare,  but  requiring 
proof  of  the  exi.stence  of  local  or  other  particular 
customs.  But  the  line  between  the  two  classes 
is  not  very  accurately  drawn,  the  custom  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  kno\\-n  as  'g.avelkind'  (q.v.), 
whereby  lands  descend  to  all  of  the  sons  eqvially 
instead  of  to  the  eldest  only,  and  the  still  more 
curious  custom  of  'borough  English'  (q.v.), 
under  which  lands  descend  to  the  youngest  son 
in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers,  and  which 
is  confined  to  no  particular  area,  but  affects 
isolated  estates  or  manors  in  various  parts  of 
England,  being  recognized  as  parts  of  the  com- 
mon law,  notwithstanding  their  limited  occur- 
rence. Doubtless  these  exceptional  eases  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cus- 
toms in  question  and  their  early  recognition 
by  the  courts.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  lex 
iiiercatoria,  or  custom  of  merchants,  which, 
though  applying  only  to  a  limited  class  in  the 
community,  has  also  become  incorporated  in  the 
common-law  system,  and  is  noticed  by  the  courts 
without  special  proof  of  its  terms. 

In  order  that  a  particular  or  local  usage,  al- 
leged to  be  a  custom,  shall  have  the  force  of 
law,  ( 1 )  the  practice  "must  have  been  used  so 
long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary" — i.e.  as  the  phrase  is  rmderstood 
in  England,  from  the  accession  of  Richard  T. 
(1180)  :  (2)  it  must  have  been  continued  with- 
out interruption;  (3)  it  nuist  have  been  peace- 
able and  acquiesced  in.  not  subject  to  conten- 
tion and  dispute:  (4)  it  must  be  definite  and 
certain;    (5)    it  must  be  reasonable.     The  ques- 


tion of  the  reasonableness  of  a  custom  is  often 

one  of  great  dilliculty.  It  has  been  decided  that 
any  usage  relating  to  land  which  is  destructive 
of  the  land  itself,  or  which  de|)rives  the  owner 
of  the  beneficial  use  of  it,  is  unreasonable.  Thus, 
a  custom  for  all  pcrsims  to  Iilay  games  (ir  walk 
for  recreation  on  private  property  which  has  not 
been  dedicated  by  the  owner  to  |)ublie  use  ha.s 
been  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  void :  whereas 
a  custom  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to 
do  the  same  acts  has  Ik'cu  <leeided  to  be  reason- 
able and  protected  by  law.  But  a  custom  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  pasture  cattle  on 
])rivate  land  is,  in  its  turn,  unreasonable.  As 
usually  stated,  the  rule  is  that  a  right  in  the 
nature  of  an  easement  may  arise  by  custom, 
biit  not  a  right  in  the  nature  of  a  profit. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  local  or  particular  cus- 
toms can  arise  generally  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  common- 
law  rules  above  set  forth  are  in  force  in  this 
country,  and  a  few  States  have  so  held.  It  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  decided  in  New  .Jersey 
and  Virginia  that  no  rigid s  in  another's  land 
can  ari.se  by  custom,  and  the  decisions  have  been 
put  upon  tlie  ground  that  there  is  in  the  United 
States  no  possibility  of  a  usage  having  the 
requisite  antiquity  (i.e.  of  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.)  to  give  it  the  standing  of  a  cus- 
tom enforceable  at  law. 

The  common  law  makes  a  further  technical 
distinction  between  local  or  j)artieular  ciixfom 
and  usaije,  the  former  being  of  compulsory  legal 
effect,  and  the  latter  consisting  of  current  prac- 
tices, to  which  parties  may  or  may  not  conform, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  regulated  their  conduct  or  agreements. 
Thus,  in  matters  of  contract,  a  usage  affecting 
the  trade  or  calling  with  which  the  contract  has 
to  do  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  understood  but 
unexpressed  term  of  the  agreement :  and  in  mat- 
ters of  tort,  as  an  allegation  of  negligence,  the 
usage  of  the  community  (as,  e.g.  the  so-called 
'rule  of  the  road')  may  be  called  into  play  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  negligence. 
See  Common  Law  ;  Contract  ;  Easement  ; 
Law;  Peofit.  Consult:  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Lairs  of  Eiuilaitd;  Holland,  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence  (9th  ed.,  liOndon,  1000)  ; 
Holmes,  The  Common  Law  (Boston,  1881); 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Bistory  of  the  Enylish 
Law  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1890)  ;  Gale,  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Easements  (7th  ed.,  London,  1899)  ; 
Jones,  Treatise  on  the  Construction  or  Interpreta- 
tion of  Commercial  and  Trade  Contracts  (New 
York,  188fi). 

CUSTOMARY  FREEHOLD.  In  English 
law,  a  variety  of  copyhold  tenure,  sometimes 
called  privileged  copyhold,  which  differs  from 
the  common  form  of  that  tenure  in  that  it  is 
not  expressed  to  be  "at  the  will  of  the  lord."  It 
is  not  a  true  freehold,  however,  the  freehold 
title  being  actually  vested  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  See  Copyhold,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW.  The  body  of  customs 
recotrnized  as  binding  in  any  social  group  or 
cnmnumity.  and  enforced  by  its  authority.  As, 
in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  social  habits  or 
customs  precede  the  definite  organization  of 
social  groups,  such  an  organization,  when  it 
arises,    finds   a   body  of*  eustoniarj'   observances 
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ready  to  be  transformed,  and  in  process  of  being 
transformed,  into  positive  law.  This  body  of  cus- 
toms constitules  tlie  entire  legal  system  of  primi- 
tive society,  and  the  development  and  recogni- 
tion of  new  customs  and  the  modification  of  old 
customs  are  its  principal,  if  not  its  onlj',  means 
of  expansion  and  change.  Indeed,  the  primitive 
codes — as  the  ilosaic  law  of  the  Jews,  the  laws 
attributed  to  L3'curgus  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Eome,  and  the  more  recent 
barbaric  codes  (leges  barbaroriim)  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages — represent  little  more  than  a  state- 
ment, in  precise  and  definite  form,  of  the  body 
of  custom  which  had  already  gained  the  force 
•of  law  in  the  community-.  It  is  only  when  a 
<-ommunity  has  reached  the  stage  of  political 
consciousness  that  it  undertakes  deliberately,  by 
legislation  or  judicial  methods,  to  eft'ect  changes 
in  its  laws;  and  even  then  custom,  though  rela- 
tively diminishing  in  importance,  continues  to 
be  an  important  source  of  new  law. 

Customary  law,  then,  is  the  foundation  and 
basis  of  all  existing  legal  systems.  Of  many,  if 
not  most,  of  those  systems  it  constitutes  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  rules  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  in  all  of  them  it  forms 
an  important  increment  of  their  growth.  Even 
where  the  political  and  legal  consciousness  of  a 
community  has  reached  the  stage  of  sweeping 
legal  reform — as  in  the  Kastern  Empire  under 
Justinian  and  in  France  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte— the  resultant  code  of  laws,  however  com- 
prehensive, nuist  be  based  upon,  and  must  con- 
sist mainly  of,  the  rules  of  the  customary  law 
which  it  is  intended  to  supersede,  and  its  most 
radical  departures  from  that  law  are  most 
swiftly  corrected  by  the  judicial  organs  of  the 
community.  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and 
W'idespread  transformation  which  the  customary 
law  of  mankind  has  ever  undergone  was  the  gen- 
eral reception  throughout  Europe  of  the  civil- 
law  system  of  Rome.  (For  the  history  of  this 
process,  see  Civil  Law.)  Only  the  common-law 
system  of  England,  upon  which  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  based,  was  able  to  withstand  that 
influence;  and  this  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
consciously  and  avowedly  a  body  of  customary 
law.  (See  Code;  Common  Law.)  Under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  nationality,  which  has 
so  powerfully  affected  the  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ecn- 
turj',  there  has  recently  developed  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  local  cus- 
tomary law,  as  against  the  more  general  law  of 
foreign  origin.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  recent  revision  of  the  German  codes. 

Consult:  Maino.  Ancient  Law  ( llthed., London, 
1SS7,  or  any  other  edition),  and  Lecliircs  on  the 
Early  History  of  Institutions  (0th  ed.,  London, 
1893);  Lee,  Uistorieal  Jurisprudence  (New 
York,  1900)  ;  rjackstorie,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England  (book  i.  63-84)  ;  Bryce,  Studies 
in  Bistory  and  Jurisprudence  (New  York.  1901 )  ; 
Holmes,  The  Common  Laic  (Boston,  1881)  ;  Pol- 
lock and  Jlaitland,  History  of  English  Law  (2d 
ed.,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1899). 

CUSTOM  HOUSE.  The  office  in  a  port  of 
entry  (seaport  or  lake  port)  where  masters  of 
ships  are  bound  to  enter  and  clear  their  vessels 
according  to  the  statutes  governing  the  subject, 
and  where  importers  of  merchandise  must  pay 
customs  duties.  Tn  the  United  States  the  custom 
liouse  of  each  port  is  under  the  direction  of  a 


Collector  of  the  Port,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
is  responsible  for  its  proper  conduct,  subject  only 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  United  States 
statutes  and  tariff  laws  governing  and  restricting 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  See  Customs 
Duties. 

CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY,     The.    The 

title  of  a  play  by  Fletcher  and  ilassinger  (about 
1028),  in  part  taken  from  Cervantes.  A  play  by 
-Mrs.  Centlivre,  with  the  same  title,  was  pro- 
duced   in    171. J. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES.  Ta.xes  levied  upon  mer- 
chandise which  passes  a  frontier;  generally  upon 
goods  imported.  Such  taxes  are  of  very  early 
origin,  and  in  the  long  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish King  and  the  Conunons  over  the  right  of 
taxation  it  was  claimed  that  these  taxes  were 
ancient  customs  over  which  Parliament  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Hence  the  name  which  has  since 
clung  to  this  class  of  taxes.  It  appears  that 
in  their  origin  such  taxes  were  largely  in  ,the 
nature  of  payments  for  privileges  of  trading 
at  certain  places  and  for  use  of  the  facilities  of 
ports  and  markets,  but  that  they  soon  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  fees  into  that  of  imposts. 
The  name  customs  duties  was  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  the  taxes  levied  at  ports  of  entrj'  or  at 
ports  of  passage  or  upon  goods  brought  into  a  city 
from  surrounding  parts  of  the  same  coimtry. 
Such  internal  customs  have  almost  disappeared 
in  modern  countries,  though  remnants  of  them 
are  found  in  the  'octroi'  of  Paris  and  other  Con- 
tinental cities.  Transit  taxes,  such  as  those 
levied  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  have 
also  disappeared.  Such  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  would  no 
more  be  tolerated  in  modern  times  than  the 
tributes  once  paid  to  the  Barbary  pirates. 

Taxes  upon  exports  have  become  infrequent. 
They  are  no  longer  an  element  of  consequence  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  modern  States,  though  a 
few  remnants  of  them  can  be  found.  In  South 
America  such  taxes  are  more  common.  Chile 
derives  consideralile  revenue  from  its  nitrate 
exports,  and  Brazil  from  its  coffee  exports.  Quite 
striking,  as  a  return  to  older  forms  of  taxation 
supposed  to  be  laid  aside,  was  the  imposition  in 
1901  of  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  ton  upon  all 
coal  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

Customs  duties  are,  therefore,  generally  syn- 
on^nnous  with  duties  upon  imports.  Such  duties 
may  have  no  other  object  than  to  raise  revenue. 
The  most  conspicuous  case  of  such  a  purely  fiscal 
tax  is  when  the  imported  article  is  taxed  to  ex- 
act!}' the  same  extent  as  the  home  product,  such 
a  tax  aiming  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition for  the  foreign  and  the  home  producer. 
Another  distinctly  fiscal  tax  is  one  imposed  upon 
an  article  not  produced  in  the  home  counti-y,  as 
the  English  duty  upon  tea.  Taxes  which  weigh 
more  heavily  upon  the  foreign  article  than  the 
home  product,  or  which  are  levied  upon  imports 
where  the  same  article  is  not  taxed  at  home,  may 
be  purely  fiscal  in  intent  or  may  be  designed  as 
a  protection  for  home  industries.  It  is  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  taxation  which  decides  this 
point,  but  the  effect  upon  the  economic  order. 
It  is  well  understood  that  any  taxation  Avhatever 
influences  consumption  and  iiroduetion.  but  this 
influence    may    be    deliberately    planned    or    in- 
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cidental.  It  is  the  deliberate  planning  which 
characterizes  a  protective  tarill'.  Whether  such 
a  course  is  to  be  justified  is  not  to  be  discussed 
here.  (See  Fkee  Tr.\ue:  and  Takiff.)  '  It  is 
tuougli  for  our  purpo.se  to  note  that  the  injec- 
tion into  tariir  legislation  of  ulterior  economic 
motives  complicates  the  machinery  of  customs 
duties  in  a  liigh  degiee.  Such  a  course  docs  not 
eliminate  the  liscal  features  of  a  tarill',  as  tlioro 
are  few  States  which  can  afford  to  handle  their 
ijustoms  taxation  in  such  a  way  as  entirely  to 
subordinate  liscal  interests  to  economic  polie}-. 

The  contrast  between  a  purely  revenue  tarill" 
and  a  protective  tarill'  is  illustrated  most  strik- 
ingly by  comparing  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  In  the  latter  the  general  principle  is 
freedom  from  taxation,  duties  being  laid  upon 
a  few  articles  onlj',  twenty-seven  in  all.  In 
the  United  States,  the  general  principle  is  taxa- 
tion, and  all  articles  not  specifically  taxed  at 
rates  named,  or  expressly  exempt  from  taxation, 
are  subject  to  a  dutj'  of  10  per  cent,  if  un- 
manufactured and  of  20  per  cent,  if  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part.  The  complicated 
structure  of  the  American  tariff  is  shown  in  the 
following  analysis  of  the  tariff  act  of  ISfl",  show- 
ing the  several  schedules  and  the  cUisses  of 
duties  imposed  by  the  several  paragraphs  under 
each  which  fix  the  rates: 


convenience  of  administration  has  proiluced  a 
general  sentiment  in  favor  of  specific  duties,  but 
nations  whicli  pursue  an  avowedly  protectionist 
policy  cannot  yield  to  this  sentiment  as  largely 
as  those  whose  tarill'  is  for  revenue  only.  Spe- 
cific duties  can  best  be  applied  when  the  product 
is  comparatively  uniform  in  (piality  and  value. 
In  Creat  Jiritain,  (iermany.  and  Austria,  only 
specific  duties  ]]revail,  and  the  tarill's  in  l'"ranee 
and  Italy  show  very  few  ad  valorem   rates. 

With  these  countries  the  United  States  stands 
in  marked  contrast.  Here  ad  valorem  rates  are 
abundant,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  arc  so 
complex  that  a  separation  of  rates  into  two 
classes  only  is  not  practicable,  and  it  has  become 
necessary,  as  is  shown  in  our  statement  above 
given,  to  add  a  mixed  class.  This  includes  several 
cases  (1)  when  two  articles  arc  named  in  the 
same  paragraph,  one  receixing  an  ad  valorem  and 
the  other  a  specific  tax;  (2)  where  one  article 
receives  both  forms  of  tax ;  ( 3 )  where  an  article 
is  classed  according  to  value  and  then  receives 
a  specific  tax  for  each  class.  Other  combinations 
also  occur,  as  where  an  article  is  classed  accord- 
ing to  value  and  receives  a  difi'erent  ad  valorem 
rate  in  each  class,  or  again  when  classed  accord- 
ing to  specific  characteristics  and  taxed  at  dif- 
ferent ad  valorem  rates,  but  these  combinations 
are  classed  as  ad  valorem  rates.     Specific  rates 


Paragraphs  fixing  rates 

Total 

Specific 

Ad  valorem 

Mi.\ed 

SI! 

34 

70 

15 

4 

6 

71 

12 

20 

25 

24 

8 

15 

55 

(i7 

15 

40 

6 

2 

4 

68 

11 

2 

» 

S 

1 

2 

15 

14 

IB 
j» 
8 

"6 
"i 

6 

1 

3 
7 

32 

6 

3 

15 

1 

2 

1 

7 

H.     Spirits,  Wines,  and  otlier  Beverages , 

1 

13 

J.      Flax,  Hfinp  am]  Jute  and  manufactures  of 

11 

K.    "Wool,  ami  inaiiut'actures  of 

15 

X;.     Sillcs  and  Sillc  Hoods 

4 

e 

8 

444 
242 

24G 

106 

»2 

Free  List  .        

Customs  duties  are  specific  and  ad  valorem, 
the  former  being  reckoned  by  the  quantity  of 
the  goods  imported  (weight,  measure,  or  num- 
ber), and  the  latter  by  the  value.  Theoretieall}% 
the  ad  valorem  duties  are  the  prefei'able,  as  they 
adjust  the  amount  of  the  burden  to  the  value 
of  the  article.  But  they  offer  great  practical 
difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods. 
As  the  statements  of  the  importers,  even  when 
made  under  oath,  are  not  accepted  as  final  evi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  a  complex 
machinery  for  the  ascertainment  of  values  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  all  ad  valorem  taxes.  Hence 
the  preference  for  specific  duties,  which  can  be 
imposed  readily  according  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  objects  imiiorted.  Such  spe- 
cific duties  fall  unequally  u])on  objects  of  high 
value  and  low  value  in  the  same  class.  Thus,  if 
all  textiles  were  taxed  1.5  cents  a  square  yard, 
such  a  tax  would  be  prohibitive  on  print  cloths, 
but  insignificant  upon  silks.  It  is  the  plaint  of 
■the  protectionist  that  specific  duties  protect  only 
the  lower  grades  of  goods  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  only  method  of  mitigating  this  is  to 
make  a  minute  division  into  classes.    The  greater 


predominate  in  the  schedules  A,  C,  F,  G,  and  H, 

but  in  the  others  ad  valorem  and  mixed  rates 
prevail. 


CLASSES 

Duty  col- 
lected. 1901 

Average 

ad  valorem 

rate,  % 

1.  Sugar  and  Molasses 

2.  Cotton  and  nianntactun-Bof 

3.  Wool  and  manufactures  of. 

4.  Tobacco  and  inanufnctui-es 

5.  Silk  and  manufactures  of... 

6.  Fibres.      vegetable,       and 

manufactures  of 

7.  Liquors,  Malt,  Distilled,  and 

Wines 

SC3.022.429 
21.S20.C9O 
21,575.006 
10.055,744 
14,245,693 

12,908,017 

9.121,236 

8.269,364 
6,988,479 

6,003,647 

7.1.44 
64.87 
70.21 
110.63 
63.07 

37.27 

70.01 

R.  Tea    

82.54 

!i.  Iron  and  Steel  and  manu- 

38.16 

10.  Chemicals,  Drugs,  and  Dyes 

26.96 

$180,206,294 
232,041,600 

Total  of  all  imports 

49.64 

But  if  rates  be  many,  they  are  not  all  equally 
significant.  As  indicated  above,  rates  are  fixed 
in  444  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law,  but  many 
impose  several  rates,  so  that  neither  the  number 
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of  objects  taxed  nor  the  rates  of  taxation  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  paragraphs.  The  sta- 
stistics  of  imports  deal  witli  individual  articles 
or  closely  allied  groups.  From  the  figures  for 
1901  it  ajjpears  that  78.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
customs  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
rived from  ten  articles  or  groups.  The  figures 
are  given  in  the  preceding  table,  which  also  em- 
braces the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  taxation, 
found  by  comparing  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
with  the  value  of  the  goods  imported. 

The  same  concentration  of  revenue  produced 
upon  a  few  articles  of  importation  is  generally 
observed  in  other  countries.  Thus  in  England  in 
1901,  tobacco  and  snufl',  tea,  and  spirits  produced 
00.1  per  cent,  of  tlie  customs  revenue,  while  in 
the  German  Empire  in  1901,  breadstuffs,  petro- 
leum, and  cofi'ee  produced  55.8  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  revenue.  The  important  role  of  the 
customs  duties  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  mod- 
ern States  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


sure,  impact,  movement,  resistance,  weight, 
touch ;  hardness,  roughness,  wetness,  and  their 
opposites;  warmth,  lieat,  cold;  pain,  tickling, 
goose-Hesh,  pricking,  tingling,  creeping.  When, 
however,  the  organ  is  explored,  point  for  point, 
by  mechanical,  thermal,  and  electrical  stimuli,  it 
proves  to  be  capable  of  four  sensation  qualities, 
and  of  four  only:  pressure,  warmth,  cold,  pain. 
The  so-called  sensations  of  contact,  weiglit,  re- 
sistance, touch,  smoothness,  etc.,  are  really  pei- 
ceptions,  made  up  of  sensations  from  the  skin 
and  from  the  underlying  tissues.  Pricking,  tin- 
gling, etc.,  are  in  all  probability  circulatory  sen- 
sations, aroused  by  change  of  blood-flow  or  blood- 
supply;  their  organs  and  mode  of  excitation  are 
imperfectly  known.  We  shall  return  to  heat 
and  tickling  below;  we  now  take  up  the  cut?,- 
neous  qualities  in  order. 

( 1 )  Pressure. — If  a  small  point  of  cork  or 
soft  wood  1)6  set  down  firmly  upon  the  skin 
surface,   e.g.   on  the  back   of   the   hand,   one   of 


United  States... 
Great  Britain... 

Russia 

German  Empire. 

France 

Italy 


Year 


1900-01 

1901 

1898 

1898-99 

1898 

1900 


Denomination 


Dollars 

Pounds  St. 

Rubles 

Marks 

Francs 

Lire 


Total 
Revenue 


699,300.000 
114,800,000 
1.684,900,000 
1.539,000,000 
3,613,200.000 
1,716,900,000 


Customs 
Revenue 


Percent,  ol 
Total 


238,500,000 
26,300,000 
218.900,000 
475,800,000 
505.900,000 
243,000,000 


34.1 
23.0 
13.9 
30.9 
14.0 
14.2 


Consult:  United  States  Tariff  Law  of  1897; 
Annual  Reports  of  Commerce  and  Navigation; 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  principal  foreign  countries.  See  Fbee 
TR.4.DE;  Tariff;  Tax. 

CUSTOMS  OF  WAB.    See  War;  Honors  of 

W.\R:    .SALUTE.S;    L.^WS  AND  U.SAGES  OF  WaB. 

CUS'TOS  KOTULO'RUM  (Lat.,  keeper  of 
the  rolls,  or  records ) .  An  oflice  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  dignity  in  England.  It  is  usually 
held  by  the  first  civil  officer  of  the  county,  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  though  tlie  actual  custody  of 
the  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  constituting  by  emi- 
nence "the  rolls'  of  the  county,  is  vested  by 
statute  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  Formerly  the 
office  was  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, but  it  has  for  over  three  hundred  years 
been  conferred  by  the  Crown.  The  Keeper  of  the 
Kolls  is  always  one  of  the  commission  of  the 
I)eace,  thougli  the  title  of  the  office  points  to 
ministerial  rather  than  to  judicial  functions. 

CUSTOZZA,  koostod'za.  A  village  in  the 
Province  of  Verona.  Xorth  Italy,  situated  16 
miles  southwest  of  Verona  (Jlap:  Italv.  E2).  On 
July  25,  1848,  and  on  .Tune  24,  1S6G,  the  Italians 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians.  (See  Italy, 
Historv.)  In  1879  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  fallen.    Population,  in  1881,  624. 

CUSTKIN,  ku-strPn'.    See  KusTniTs\ 

CUTANEOUS  SENSATIONS  (Fr.  cutanc, 
Port..  It.  cutrineo,  from  Lat.  cutis,  skin).  The 
sensations  aroused  by  stimulation  of  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  The  term  'cutaneous'  is  ap- 
plied to  all  these  sensations,  although  one  of 
them,  the  sensation  of  pain,  is  derived  not  from 
the  cutis  proper,  but  from  the  epidermis.  (See 
Skin.)  The  skin  has  been  credited,  in  one  or 
another  psychological  system,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of   sensations:    sensations   of   contact,   pres- 


two  things  will  happen:  either  it  will  arouse  a 
dull,  vague,  diffuse  pressure  sensation,  or  it  will 
arouse  a  sharp,  distinct  pressure,  the  kind  of 
sensation  that  one  might  suppose  to  come  from 
the  inward  pressure  of  a  little  hard  .seed  lodged 
in  the  cutis  (Goldscheider) .  If  the  point  be 
now  applied  lightly,  we  get  either  no  sensation  at 
all,  or  (at  the  place  where  the  seed-pressure  was 
before  produced)  a  light,  fine,  rather  ticklish 
pressure  sensation.  The  seed-pressure  and  the 
ticklish  pressure  come  from  the  organs  of  tlie 
pressure  sense,  the  'pressure  spots,'  as  they  are 
called.  The  dull  pressure  with  intensive  stimu- 
lation is  set  up  by  the  indirect  affection  of  sev- 
eral pres.sure  spots;  the  stimulus  makes  an  in- 
dentation in  the  skin,  and  the  dragging  down 
of  the  tissue  squeezes  the  pressure  organs  that 
lie  about  the  point  of  application.  The  absence 
of  sensation  with  light  contact  means  that  the 
experimenter  has  applied  the  stimulus  at  a 
point  of  the  skin  which  has  no  pressure  organ. 
We  see,  then,  from  this  simple  experiment,  that 
the  skin  is  not  uniformly  sensitive  to  pressure; 
it  may  rather  be  compared  to  a  mosaic  of  tiny 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  sensitive,  while  the 
rest  are  insensitive,  to  mechanical  stimulation. 

A  careful  exploration  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, undertaken  with  tlie  object  of  mapping  the 
pressure  spots,  has  led  to  two  definite  results, 
(a)  If  the  portion  of  the  skin  explored  is  hairy, 
the  pressure  spot  lies  always  to  windward  of  a 
bair-shaft,  immediately  above  a  hair-bulb.  It 
follows  that  the  nerve-skein  which  enfolds  the 
bulb  is  the  terminal  organ  of  pressure,  and  that 
the  hairs  are  as  truly  sense-apparatus  in  man  as 
they  are,  e.g.  in  the  cats,  (b)  If  the  region  is 
hairless,  pressure  spots,  arranged  in  lines  and 
groups,  can  still  be  identified.  ITie  organs  in 
this  ease  are  the  corpuscles  of  Meissner. 

(2)  Warmth  and  Cold.—li  the  blunt  point  of 
an  ordinary  lead-pencil  be  drawn  slowly  over 
the  back  of  tlie  hand,  it  will  give  rise,  from  time 
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to  time,  to  little  Hashes  of  eoUl;  over  the  rest 
of  its  course,  it  will  arouse  nothing  but  pressure 
sensations.  If  the  poiul  be  warmed,  and  drawn 
in  the  same  way  over  the  closed  eyelid,  it  will 
give  rise,  from  time  to  time,  to  little  dots  of 
warm  sensation;  at  other  points,  it  c.\eites  noth- 
ing but  pressure.  There  is,  then,  a  mosaic  of 
temperature  organs  as  there  is  a  mosaic  of  i)res- 
sure  organs,  iloreover,  if  a  small  square  or 
circle  of  skin  is  accurately  marked,  and  explored 
twice  over,  once  with  a  cooled  and  once  with  a 
warmed  point  of  metal,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cold  and  warm  sjjots  do  not  coincide.  A  'cold 
spot'  never  gives  a  warm  sensation;  a  'warm 
spot'  never  responds  to  stimulation  by  a  cold 
sensation.  While,  therefore,  we  are  justified, 
physically,  in  speaking  of  'degrees'  of  tempera- 
tvire,  and  in  arranging  'warms'  and  'colds'  upon 
a  single  thermometric  scale,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that,  psychologically  regarded,  warmth 
and  cold  are  distinct  things;  thei'e  are  two  tem- 
jjerature  senses,  each  with  its  own  distribution 
and  its  peculiar  terminal  organs.  The  organs 
of  cold  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  warmth. 
They  are  to  be  found,  probably,  in  the  end-bulbs 
of  Krause,  while  the  organs  of  warmth  are  the 
cylinders  of  Rulfmi  (von  Frey).  All  these  cu- 
taneous organs  are  of  extremely  simple  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  little  more  than  a  skein  or 
tangle  of  nerve-fibrils,  twined  about  a  cluster  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  All  alike  are  readily 
fatigued;  and  all  show  differences  of  responsive- 
ness of  'attunement,'  some  answering  a  given 
stimulus  with  an  intensive,  others  with  a  weak 
sensation. 

(3)  Pain. — If  a  small  area  of  skin,  say,  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand,  be  shaved,  moistened, 
stretched  taut,  and  explored,  point  for  point,  by  a 
fine  horse-hair  or  needle,  sensations  of  pain — 
more  closely  distributed  than  any  of  the  three 
preceding  sensations — will  be  obtained.  The  pain 
sensations  are  the  most  delicate,  the  smallest, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  the  skin  sensations.  The  pain 
quality  is  immistakable;  even  a  novice  will  have 
no  difficulty,  after  the  first  few  trials,  in  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  ticklish  quality  of  fine 
pressures.  JMoreover,  if  a  pressure  spot  be  very 
accurately  localized,  and  the  needle-point  thrust 
into  its  centre,  no  sensation  of  pain  will  be 
aroused.  The  temperature  spots  are  similarly 
analgesic.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
pain  is  a  new,  fourth  sense,  endowed  with  organs 
of  its  own. 

These  organs  are.  in  all  probability,  the  free 
nerve-endings  in  the  epidermis.  The  epidermis 
lies,  like  a  layer  of  stiff  leathei',  upon  the  elastic 
cutis.  When,  then,  the  skin  is  lightly 
touched,  the  resulting  vibration  passes  through 
the  epidermis  to  the  underlying  cutis;  the  epi- 
dermis, with  its  organs,  is  not  stimulated  at  all. 
M'hen.  however,  the  skin  is  bruised,  so  that  the 
epidermis  is  actually  broken  or  crushed;  or 
when  the  epidermis  is  itself  explored,  under  ex- 
perimental conditions  that  render  it  accessible 
to  stimulation;  then  the  pain  quality  is  evoked. 
The  mechanical  character  of  cutis  and  epidermis 
thus  enables  us  to  explain  the  apparently  para- 
doxical fact  that  the  pain  organs  are  placed  more 
superficially  than  the  organs  of  pressure,  and 
yet  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  takes 
less  stimulation  to  call  out  pressure  than  to 
excite  pain. 

(4)  Heat. — We   have    seen   that   warm    spots 


give  only  sensations  of  warmth,  and  cold  spots 
only  sensations  of  cold,  it  is  rcniarkalile  tluit, 
while  the  cold  spots  do  not  as  a  rule  respond  to 
warm  stimuli — as,  indeed,  we  should  not  exjjeet 
them  to  do — they  respond,  by  a  distinct  cold 
sensation,  to  healed  stimuli  of  some  45"  C  or 
over  (von  Frcy's  'j)aradoxical  cold').  Xo  ex- 
jdanation  can  at  present  be  oll'ered.  Stranger 
still  is  the  experience  that,  if  a  piece  of  metal, 
heated  to  tliis  lemi)eraturc,  be  laid  upon  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  skin  that  is  furnished  with  both  cold 
a. id  warm  spots,  the  result  of  the  combined  ex- 
citations is  not  warmth,  or  cold,  or  jiain,  but 
an  altogether  new  quality,  the  quality  of  heat. 
A  good  place  for  experimentation  is  the  median 
line  of  the  forehead,  close  up  to  the  hair.  Raise 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  from  40°  upward, 
by  1°  steps.  For  the  first  few  trials  you  get 
nothing  but  a  mild  warmth,  from  the  warm 
spots.  But  as  soon  as  you  pass  the  critical  tem- 
perature (the  heat  that,  if  the  metal  were  a 
point,  would  evoke  fron;  a  cold  spot  the  para- 
doxical cold  sensation),  you  gel  a  distinct  sense 
of  heat.  Again,  no  explanation  can  be  given. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  heat  affords  a 
good  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  psy- 
eliological  and  a  psychophysical  sensation.  (See 
Elements,  Conscious.)  To  introspection,  heat 
is  a  sensation,  entirely  unanalyzable ;  but  when 
we  take  account  of  its  bodily  conditions,  it  ap- 
pears as  a  fusion,  a  mixture  of  the  stimulus 
qualities  warm  and  cold. 

(5)  Tickling. — The  psychophysics  of  this  sen- 
sation complex  is  still  obscure.  Tickling  may  be 
set  up,  at  certain  parts  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, by  light  intermittent  pressure,  or  even  by 
a  single  light  touch.  The  resulting  pressure 
sensations  are  (a)  in  some  way  diffused,  so  that 
the  area  of  sensation  presently  becomes  nuicli 
larger  than  the  area  of  original  stimulation. 
Concomitant  sensations  of  pressure  (see  Common 
Sensation)  may  also  be  aroused  in  remote  re- 
gions of  the  skin.  It  is  possible  (b)  that  the 
smooth  muscle-fibres  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs, 
the  muscles  that  cause  the  hair  to  'stand  on  end' 
and  whose  contraction  produces  goose-llesh,  may 
contain  sensory  nerve-endings  which  functionate 
in  the  tickling  complex.  (c)  The  occasional 
thrills  of  warmth  which  are  characteristic  of 
tickling  are  due,  apparently,  not  to  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  warm  spots,  but  to  a  change 
of  blood-supply  in  the  vessels  of  the  cutis.  Weak 
pressure  or  blowing  upon  the  skin  is  known  to 
increase  the  arterial  blood-pressure.  (d)  The 
movements  of  witlidrawal  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  intermittent  stimula- 
tion; a  flickering  light,  a  beating  tone,  an  in- 
terrupted pressure,  are  all  disagreeable.  While 
this  statement  may  contain  a  part  of  the  truth, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  movements  are  re- 
ferable, in  part  at  least,  to  reflex  connections 
between  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  akin  to 
the  connections  wiiich,  on  the  purely  sensory 
side,  subserve  concomitant  sensation.  Moreover, 
laughter  is  the  direct  motor  resjjonse  to  tickling, 
ami  unpleasantness  does  not  arise  unless  the 
stimulation  be  long  continued,  (e)  For  theories 
of  the  connection  of  laughter  with  tickling,  see 
Lat-giiter. 

We  have  spoken,  so  far,  only  of  the  'external' 
skin.  The  'internal  skin'  of  the  body,  or  mucous 
membrane,  is  sensitive  to  pressure  and  pain  over 
most,  if  not  all,  of  its  extent.     It  is,  however. 
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very  weakly  if  at  all  sensitive  to  temperature 
from  the  pharj-nx  downward. 

Bibliography.  For  a  general  account  of  ex- 
perimental work  upon  the  cutaneous  'spots,' 
consult:  Titchener,  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  York,  1001)  ;  Donaldson,  Mind  (London, 
1883)  ;  for  the  quality  of  heat,  Alrutz,  Mind, 
A'ols.  vi.,  vii.  (London,  1897-98)  :  for  tickling, 
Kuelpe.  Outlines  of  Psychology  (London,  1895). 
aee  Paix. 

CUTCH  or  KACHH  (Skt.  kaccha,  shore).  A 
7jrotected  principality  under  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay.  British  India,  occupying  the  peninsula 
south  of  Sindh,  between  the  marshy  tracts  of  the 
Eann  of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  It  covers 
an  area  of  6500  square  miles  (Map:  India.  A  4), 
Its  soil  is  mostly  sterile.  The  climate  and  me- 
teorological conditions  are  extremely  unfavorable 
for  vegetation.  The  Rann'is  a  morass  nearly  7000 
miles  in  area.  It  is  flooded  during  the  monsoon 
by  salt  water,  but  by  December  1st  it  is  compara- 
tively dry.  Cutch  has  a  feudal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ruling  power  being  confined  to  the 
dynasty  of  .Jliarija  i?ajput.  of  which  there  are 
about  200  members.  The  chief  town  is  Bhuj  and 
the  principal  seaport  Mandvi.  The  population,  in 
1891,  was  .5.58.41.5:  in  1901.  487,374.  About  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  the 
Test  Hindus  of  various  castes. 

CUTCH,  or  KACHH  GUNDAVA,  gun  da'- 
va.  A  region  in  Baluchistan,  east  of  Khelat. 
The  Hala  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the 
western  frontier  (ilap:  Central  Asia,  E  4).  The 
soil  is  rich,  producing  grain  and  cotton.  The 
climate  is  damp  and  unhealthful. 

CUTCH,  Gulf  of.  An  inlet  on  the  northern 
Ijorder  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  l.ving  between  Cutch 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  British  India 
(Map:  India,  A  4).  It  is  about  30  miles  wide 
and  100  miles  long,  and  connects  at  its  upper 
end  with  the  Little  Eann  (or  Runn)  of  Cutch, 
and  through  this  with  the  great  western  Eann, 
the  remarkable  salt  marshes  lying  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Cutch. 

CUTHBEET,  kuthlicrt.  A  to-sra  and  the 
county-seat  of  Randolph  County,  Ga.,  about  120 
miles  southwest  of  Macon;  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  the  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama 
railroads  (ilap:  Georgia,  B  4).  It  contains 
colleges  for  young  men  and  women.  Cuthbert 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  fruit-crowing  section.  Population,  in  1890, 
2328:   in   1900,  2(141. 

CUTHBERT,  Saint  (e.635-6S7).  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  and  one  of  the  most  popular  saints 
in  England  in  the  Jliddle  Ages.  He  was  born 
about  G3o,  probably  of  Lowland  Scotch  parents. 
In  651,  moved  by  a  vision  of  angels  cariying  to 
heaven  the  soul  of  Saint  Aidan,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  !Me!rose.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  this  monastery,  and  did  noble 
missionary  work  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  left  it  in  676  for  an  austerer  hermit  life, 
from  which  he  was  withdrawn  in  684  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  Hexham,  which  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  Lindisfarne.  liolding  the  latter  only 
two  years  and  returning  to  his  solitary  hut  on 
Fame  Island.     Here  he  died,  March  20.  687. 

The  influence  of  Saint  Cuthbert  upon  his  con- 
temporaries was  great,  but  his  fame  became  even 
greater  after  his  death.  His  body  remained  at 
Lindisfarne   tijl   875,   when   the   monks,   bearing 


it  on  their  shoulders,  lied  from  the  fury  of  the 
Danes.  After  many  wanderings  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
they  found  a  resting-place  at  Chester-le-Street 
in  883.  In  995  Uie  remains  were  transferred  to 
Ripon,  and  theu  to  Durham,  where,  inclosed  in  a 
costly  shrine,  and  believed  to  work  frequent 
miracles,  they  remained  until  the  Reformation, 
when  the  shrine  was  defaced  and  the  bod.v  buried 
under  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral.  The  tomb 
was  opened  May  17,  1820,  when  a  coffin  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  made  in  1541  was  found  to 
inclose  two  others.  The  innermost  case  contained 
the  skeleton  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  still  entire, 
wrapped  in  five  robes  of  embroidered  silk,  and 
also  the  head  of  King  Oswald,  killed  in  battle 
(642),  which  it  was  known  had  originally  been 
buried  with  the  saint.  His  life  was  twice  written 
by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  still  earlier  by  a  monk 
of  Lindisfarne.  Besides  these  lives,  all  of  which 
have  been  printed  more  than  once,  and  what  is 
told  of  him  in  Bede's  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
(icntis  Anglorum,  there  are  three  modern  lives, 
by  Raine  (Durham,  1828),  Eyre  (London,  1849; 
3d  ed.  1S87).  and  Fryer   (London,  1880). 

CUTHBERT  OF  CANTERBURY  (  ?-758). 
An  English  prelate.  He  was  born  in  the  King- 
dom of  ^lercia,  become  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
736,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'  in  740.  He 
died  on  October  26,  758.  An  instructive  letter 
was  addressed  to  him  by  Saint  Boniface,  in  reply 
to  one  from  him  relating  the  doings  of  a  council 
which  determined  upon  closer  relations  between 
the  English  Church  and  that  of  Rome,  in  which 
Boniface  shows  that  he  too  had  adopted  Roman 
usages.  This  letter  has  been  printed  more  than 
once,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Hus- 
sev's  edition  of  Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (Ox- 
ford, 1846). 

CU'TICLE.     See  Skin. 

CUTICLE  (Lat.  cuticulfi,  dim.  of  cutis,  skin). 
In  plants,  a  hyaline  film  covering  the  surface 
of  plants,  and  derived  from  the  outer  walls  of 
the  epidermal  cells.  The  film  consists  of  'cutin.' 
which  is  a  transparent,  elastic  substance,  only 
slightly  permeable  to  water.  The  process  of 
formation  of  the  cuticle  is  called  'cntinization' 
or  'cutieularization.'  The  term  cuticle  is  some- 
times loosely  used  instead  of  epidei-mis,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  same  term  as  used 
by  zoologists.    See  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

CU'TIN  (in  plants).    See  Cuticle. 

CUTINIZA'TION  (in  plants).   See  Cuticle. 

CUTLASS  (Fr.  coutelas.  from  OF.  coutel, 
eultel,  Fr.  couteau,  knife,  from  Lat.  eultellus. 
dim.  of  culter,  knife).  A  short  curved  sword 
formerly  used  in  men-of-war  as  a  side  arm  for 
the  men.  The  blade  was  usually  about  27  inches 
long,  an  inch  wide,  and  had  a  bowl-shaped  guard 
on  the  hilt.     See  Swoed. 

CUTLASS-FISH.  A  remarkable  fish  (Trichi- 
iirus  lepturus),  alone  representing  in  this  coun- 
try a  family  (Trichiuridfe,  the  hair-tails)  of 
pelagic  fishes  allied  to  the  sailfishes  and  better 
known  elsewhere.  Its  body  is  long,  band-like, 
tapering  into  a  hair-like  tail,  scaleless,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  glistening  white  skin,  so  that  its 
resemblance  to  a  sword  or  to  a  silver  scal)bard 
justifies  the  European  'scabbard-fish.'  or  the 
names     'swordfish,'    prevalent    along    the     Gulf 
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coast,  and  'silverfish,'  heard  in  Florida.  Its 
length  may  reach  two  or  three  feet,  and  it 
swims  mostly  at  the  surfaee,  often  leaping  above 
it  (whence  another  local  name,  'skipjack')  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey:  and  it  is  sought  l)y  anglers 
both  for  sport  and  food.     In  Jamaica,  indeed,  it 


CUTLAS3    fish:  MOUTH  OPES  AND  SHUT. 

forms  the  object  of  a  commercial  fishery;  and 
another  species  is  the  highly  esteemed  frostfish 
(q.v. )   of  New  Zealand. 

CUT'LER,  Eldredce  .Jefferson  (1831-70). 
An  American  scholar  and  poet,  bom  at  Hollister, 
^lass.  He  was  professor  of.  modern  languages 
at  Harvard  from  18(3.5  until  his  death.  His 
works  include  TlVn-  Poems  (1867)  and  Htella 
(1868).  In  addition  to  his  creative  work,  he 
■wrote  nuich  valuable  criticism. 

CUTLER,  Maxasseh  ( 174-2-1823) .  An  Ameri 
<'an  clerg^'man  and  botanist.  He  was  born  in 
Killingly,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  176.5,  and 
in  1767  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then 
studied  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1770,  and  from  1771  until  his  death  was  pastor 
of  Hamlet  Parish,  Ipswich,  now  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  served  as  chaplain  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine  and  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
a  systematic  study  of  the  plants  of  Xcw  Eng- 
land, 350  species  of  which  he  classified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Linniran  system.  As  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  old  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  he  contracted  with  Congress  for  1.500,- 
000  acres  of  the  public  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  in  17S8  materiallj'  assisted  the  party 
of  Connecticut  farmers  who,  under  the  lead  of 
Rufus   Putnam    (q.v.).    founded   JIarietta,    Ohio 

(q.v.).  He  is  generally  credited,  moreover,  with 
having  made  the  first  draft  of  the  famous  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.     He  himself  went  to  Marietta  in 

1788,  but  soon  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and 
from  1801  to  1805  was  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  on  scientific  sub- 
jects to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy, and  wrote  the  chapter  on  trees  and  plants 
in  Belknap's  History  of  Aeiu  Hampshire.  Con- 
sult William  P.  and  Julia  P.  Cutler.  The  Life. 
Jouriitils,  and  Correspondence  of  Manasseh  Cutler 

(Cincinnati,  1888). 

CUTLER,  Timothy  (1683-1765).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  became 
president  of  Yale  College  in  1719,  but  was 
forced  to  resign  (1722)  on  account  of  his  pre- 
latical  tendencies.  He  went  to  England  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  Bishop  of  Xorwich  (1723).  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; he  returned  to  Boston,  became  rector  of 
Christ  Church  (1723),  and  died  there,  August, 
1765. 

CUTLERY  (from  cutler.  AF.  coieUer.  OF. 
coteUier.  Fr.  eoutelier,  from  ML.  cultellnriiis, 
knife-maker,   from   Lat.    ciilteUus,   little   knife). 


A  term  broadly  applied  to  cutting  instruments 
in  general,  but  as  more  commonly  employed  its 
use  is  limited  to  such  cutting  utensils  as  pocket, 
pen,  and  table  knives,  razors,  shears,  and  scis- 
sors. Shells  and  sharp-edged  stones  formed  the 
rudest  and  most  ancient  cutting  instruments. 
These  were  followed  by  bronze  weapons  and  in- 
struments which  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Chris!  ian  Era.  In  the 
remains  of  i'om]ii'ii,  however,  knives,  slicars,  and 
lancets  were  found  made  of  iron  or  steel  as  well 
as  bronze.  During  the  ^liddle  Ages,  when  the 
chivalry  of  the  period  .sought  the  best  equip- 
ment, certain  cities  of  Spain  and  Italy  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  cut- 
ting instruments,  especially  of  swords.  The 
knives  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  resembled  in 
appearance  the  modern  razor-blade.  Forks  wore 
used  only  for  sen'ing,  as  (he  custom  of  eating 
with  forks,  which  was  inlroduce<l  from  Italy, 
was  not  known  in  England  until  the  time  of 
James  I.  Knives  were  not  pla<-ed  on  the  table 
until  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  each  per.son  carried  a  knife  with  him  for 
use  whenever  the  exigencies  of  dining  required 
other  instruments  than  his  fingers.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Shellield  had  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  irhitlles,  and 
in  1417  the  cutlers  of  London  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  Henry  V^.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  England  had  acquired  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  for  the  quality  of  its  cutlery, 
Birmingham  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
industry;  but  during  the  nineteenth  century 
Sheffield  regained  its  old  preeminence. 

The  manufacture  of  fable  cutlery  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  began  in  1832.  when  a  factory  was 
built  at  Saccarappa,  Maine.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  and  lowering  of  tlic  price  of 
American  .steel,  the  industry  has  steadily  devel- 
oped. The  annual  product  now  amounts  in 
value  to  between  .$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000,  of 
which  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  exported.  America 
excels  in  the  production  of  'medium'  goods — 
that  is,  goods  of  tasteful  design  and  good  qual- 
ity at  a  moderate  price;  but  in  tlic  manufacture 
of  other  branches  of  cutlery  it  has  not  been  so 
successful.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  an 
equally  good  quality  is  produced  .at  home,  still 
the  United  States  imports  from  England  large 
quantities  of  the  finest  grades.  In  the  very 
cheap  grades,  such  as  vegetable  and  other  kitchen 
knives  which  retail  in  this  country  for  a  few 
cents  apiece,  America  cannot  compete  with 
Germany.  The  first  pocket  knives  were  made  in 
a  Connecticut  factory  in  1842,  and  many  English 
workmen,  attracted  by  high  prices  and  steady 
cmidoymcnt,  came  over  from  Sheffield  to  work  in 
the  Connecticut  shops.  Some  of  these  afterwards 
migrated  to  Walden,  X.  Y'.,  where  they  built  a 
cooperative  factory,  and  since  that  time  over  fifty 
factories,  many  of  them  cooperative,  have  -been 
established,  a  niniiber  of  which  have  failed,  while 
others  have  sold  out,  or  have  been  reorganized  a.s 
corporations.  The  piece  system  of  paying  the 
operative  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  cut- 
lery shops.  .\11  the  early  cutlery  was  hftnd- 
forged,  and  this  practice  is  still  general  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  T'nited  States  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  the  best  pocket  and  pen  knives. 
In  the  latter  country  to-day.  however,  large 
quantities  of  pocket  and  pen  knives  and  appar- 
entlv    all    table    knives    and    most    carving   and 
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biitclier  knives  are  machine-forged.  IMachinery  is 
used  for  driving  the  various  grinding  -  stones, 
euiery  and  buffing  wheels  for  finishing  blades  and 
handles.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  blades  are 
placed  in  holders  and  manipulated  by  automatic 
machinery  for  the  rough  grinding.  The  evil  ef- 
fects from  the  grinding  dust  are  now  obviated,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  wet  grinding  and  by  exhaust 
fans  and  ducts  for  removing  the  dust.  The  hand 
and  machine  processes  for  making  dift'erent  kinds 
and  grades  of  cutlery  vary  greatly  in  detail. 
But  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  industry  may  be 
gained  by  first  describing  the  actual  operations 
of  an  American  pocket  and  pen  knife  factory 
where  hand-forged  goods  are  made,  and  then  in- 
dicating in  a  more  general  way  some  points  of 
ditl'erence  in  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of 
cutlery. 

Pocket  and  Pen  Kni^-es.  Each  knife,  rough- 
ly speaking,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  blade  and 
the  handle,  but  each  of  these,  from  the  manu- 
facturer's .standpoint,  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  parts.  The  blade  consists  of  the  blade  proper 
or  cutting  edge  and  its  supporting  back,  and 
of  the  tang,  or  the  portion  which  joins  the  blade 
to  the  handle.  The  handle,  in  turn,  includes  ( 1 ) 
the  horn,  ivory,  or  other  material  which  is 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  which  portion  alone  is 
technically  called  the  handle;  (2)  the  scale, 
which  is  the  brass  or  iron  lining  of  the  handle; 
and  (3)  the  spring,  which,  besides  its  primary 
})urpose  of  controlling  the  blade  in  opening  and 
shutting,  also  closes  the  back  of  the  lining. 

The  edge-tool  steel  from  which  pocket  and  pen 
knife  blades  are  made  is  called  rod  steel ;  it  is 
flat,  of  proper  widths  for  the  different  sizes  of 
blades,  and  of  thickness  one  gauge  greater  than 
the  finished  blade.  In  the  best  goods  the  blades 
are  forged  and  shaped  by  hand.  In  the  case  of 
cheap  knives,  the  blades  are  pressed  into  rough 
shape  by  machines,  then  further  shaped  or  forged 
by  trip-hammers  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
that  explained  below  in  describing  table-knives. 
Comparatively  little  machinery  is  used  on  the 
blades  in  either  ease,  except  that  the  grindstones 
and  finishing  wheels  are  driven  by  mechanical 
power.  The  processes  here  described  relate  to 
high-grade   goods. 

Mooding  is  the  name  given  to  the  rough  shap- 
ing of  the  blade  at  the  first  heat,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tang  is  called  tanging.  After  these 
two  processes  are  completed  the  metal  is  heated 
for  the  third  time,  the  blade  again  worked  by 
hammer,  and  the  nail-mark  cut.  which  finishes 
the  third  or  smithing  process.  All  the  forging  is 
done  by  means  of  special  hammers  on  special 
anvils,  both  imported  from  England.  Choiling 
is  filing  the  little  nick  just  between  the  cutting 
edge  and  the  tang.  This  removes  a  weak  spot  in 
the  metal  and  serves  as  a  guide  in  filing  the 
blade  flatwise.  The  blade  is  now  shaped  in  the 
lougli,  but  before  it  leaves  the  forge  it  must  be 
hardened  and  tempered.  Hardening  is  effected 
by  bringing  it  to  a  red  heat  and  dipping  it  in 
water  up  to  the  ehoil.  The  tang  is  left  soft,  so  it 
may  be  readily  tiled,  drilled,  stamped  with 
maker's  name,  and  fitted  in  the  handle.  Temper- 
ing (q.v.)  is  often  accomplished  by  bringing  the 
blades  to  a  p\irple  heat  on  a  thin  copper  plate, 
resting  on  the  fire  of  the  forge.  The  blades  are 
set  on  their  backs,  thus  keeping  their  edges 
I, furthest  from  the  heat.  The  final  work  of  the 
I  forger  or  smith  is  to  straighten  crooked  blades, 


if  any,  by  means  of  light  hammer-blows  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  blade. 

(Srinding  is  next  in  order.  The  grinder  place.s 
the  tang  in  a  holder,  which  lie  grasps  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand,  protected  by  a 
leather  patch,  he  presses  the  blade  against  the 
rapidly  revolving  power-dri\en  stone.  Racing- 
irons,  consisting  of  small  rods  of  Xorway  iron, 
are  occasionally  held  against  the  face  of  the 
stone  to  restore  tlie  rough  surface  and  preserve 
its  cylindrical  shape.  Material  is  the  name 
given  to  all  the  separate  parts  except  the  blade, 
i'he  matcriul-niaker  presses  out,  or  cuts  out  with 
dies,  the  steel  springs  and  the  brass  or  iron  lin- 
ings, and  fastens  the  tips  or  bolsters  to  the  out- 
side of  the  lining,  in  case  the  material  forming 
the  handle  proper  does  not  cover  the  tip  ends  of 
the  lining.  Cutler's  irork.  curiously  enough,  in- 
cludes assembling,  or  putting  together,  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  knife,  including  drilling,  filing, 
fitting,  polishing,  and  butting  the  handles.  The 
material  for  handles  embi'accs  ivory,  pearl,  sil- 
ver and  gold,  tortoise-shell,  buffalo  and  stag 
horn,  celluloid,  rubber,  California  redwood, 
cocoa  wood,  and  ebony;  Polishing  the  handles 
is  accomplished  by  power-driven  built-up  wood 
wheels,  covered  first  with  leather,  then  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  emery.  Buffing  is  effected 
on  wheels  in  which  the  leather,  emery,  and  glue 
give  place  to  cotton  cloth,  fastened  on  edge 
aroimd  a  wheel  or  spindle.  Blade-finishing  is 
done  on  emery  wheels,  much  like  the  polishing- 
wheels  already  described,  except  that  the  glue 
and  emery  are  placed  on  very  hard  leather,  in- 
stead of  on  wood.  Glazing,  on  these  wheels,  re- 
moves the  dirt  and  gives  a  glazed  finish.  Crocus 
finish  is  a  superior  glaze,  or  polish,  requiring 
special  wheels. 

Sharpening  is  done  by  hand,  on  flat  stones. 
The  edges  of  the  blades  are  held  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  stone,  a  point  tliat  might  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  attempt  to  sharpen  old 
knives.  The  common  practice  of  holding  the 
knives  flat  on  the  stone  gives  a  thin,  easily  bro- 
ken edge.  Finally,  the  handles  are  again  buffed 
and  the  whole  loiife  wiped,  packed,  and  boxed. 
The  ordinary  knife  of  fair  quality  has  now  gone 
through  about  100  operations,  while  the  finest 
goods  receive  200  to  .300.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  processes  involved  in  machine-forged  pocket 
and  pen  knives  resemble  those  described  for 
table-knives  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Table  Cutlebt,  including  ordinary  and  carv- 
ing Icnives,  and  also  forks,  is  chiefly  made  by 
machinery'  in  America,  arid  largely  or  wholly  by 
hand  in  England.  Knife-blades  and  tangs  are 
roughly  shaped  by  rolling  or  by  trip  or  drop 
hammers,  and  are  brought  to  a  uniform  shape 
and  size  by  means  of  dies.  The  blades  are  hard- 
ened in  oil,  which  is  sometimes  burned  or  blazed 
off.  They  are  sometimes  heated  in  a  sand-bath 
to  secure  the  desired  color  and  temper.  The 
holes  in  the  tang  are  punched  :ind  the  blades  are 
ground  on  large  power-driven  stones,  five  to 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  Where  machinery  is  used 
at  eveiy  possible  point  the  blades  are  rough- 
ground  by  placing  six  or  more  in  a  brass  frame, 
which  is  so  manipulated  as  to  give  them  both  a 
side  to  side  and  vertical  motion  on  the  stone. 
The  finish,  however,  is  done  bv  hand,  on  wheels 
similar  in  general  character  to  those  explained 
in  describing  pocket  knives.  The  highest  grades 
of  steel  table-knives  receive  more  hand  work,  but 
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the  cheaper  ones  have  even  less,  and  the  handle, 
and  in  some  cases  the  whole  knife,  are  cast  in- 
stead of  wrought.  The  same  is  likewise  true  of 
forks.  \\'ooden  handles  are  generally  in  two 
pieces,  united  to  the  tang,  but  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
and  various  other  nuiterials  are  in  one  piece, 
vith  the  tang  inserted.  The  curved  tines  of 
forks  are  shaped  by  means  of  presses,  or  dies, 
and  the  tines  are  rough-cut  in  the  same  general 
manner.  In  some  instances  more  or  less  forging, 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  is  eniploj'ed.  Silver- 
plated  (see  Ei.ECTRO-Pi.ATixcO  table  knives  and 
forks  are  plated  on  steel,  or  on  some  softer  mal- 
leable metal. 

Scissors  and  She.vrs  diflfer  principally  as  to 
length,  the  dividing  line  in  tlie  trade  being  six 
inches,  and  the  shorter  instruments  being  classed 
as  scissors.  Some  of  the  cheapest  .scissors  are 
cast,  but  the  best  ones  are  hand-forged.  English 
shears  are  of  steel,  but  some  of  the  best  Ameri 
can  shears,  which  are  now  largely  exported,  have 
their  inner  sides  onh-  of  steel,  'laid  on'  to  shear 
blades  of  malleable  iron,  often  east  in  outside 
foundries. 

Razors,  at  least  those  of  good  quality,  are 
practically  all  hand-forged  from  I'azor-steel,  in 
much  tlie  same  general  way  as  pocket  knives,  but 
with  greater  care,  tiafi'tij  razors  of  various 
types  ai-e  provided  with  guards  designed  to  make 
cutting  the  flesh  impossible.  The  earliest  safety 
razor  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael 
Hunter,  of  Sheflield.  England,  about' 187.5.  It 
was  merel}'  an  ordinary  razor  with  a  guard. 
The  later  safety  razors  have  detachable  blades 
and  adjustable  guards.  The  cutting  edge  is  gen- 
erally shorter  than  in  the  ordinary  razor,  in 
some  cases  not  much  over  an  inch  in  length. 
Consult  Landrin,  Die  Kiiiist  des  ilcsserschmiedes 
.  .  .  (Weimar,  1836)  ;  Page,  La  couteVrric 
depuis  Voriqhie  jiisqu'a  nos  jours  (4  vols.,  Cha- 
tellerault,    1896-98). 

CUTLIPS.  A  curious  sucker  (Lagochila 
lacera)  of  the  streams  of  the  central  Mississippi 
Valley,  distinguished  at  sight  by  its  mouth,  where 
the  reduced  lower  lip  is  divided  into  two  distinct, 
elongated  lobes;  the  lower  lip,  further,  is  "en- 
tirely separated  from  the  upper  at  the  angles 
by  a  deep  fissure,"  cloaked  by  the  skin  of  the 
cheek.  It  is  olive  or  brown  above,  silvery  on  the 
sides  and  belly,  and  the  lower  fins  are  faintly 
oranre.  JIany  names  have  been  given  this  singu- 
lar fish,  such  as  hare-lip.  or  split-mouth,  or  rab- 
bit-mouth, sucker,  and  ilay  sucker. 

CUTPURSE,  Moll.  The  sobriquet  of  Mary 
Frith,  u  notorious  character  born  in  London 
about  1.584,  a  thief  and  prostitute  and  famous 
in  almost  every  form  of  crime.  She  dressed  in 
male  attire  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  a 
woman. 

CUTTACK,  knt-tuk',  or  KATAK  (Skt.  Ka- 
taka).  The  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Bengal.  British  Imlia.  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  ilahanadi.  at  the  apex  of 
its  delta,  220  miles  southwest  of  Calcutta  (Map: 
India,  E  4).  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  fine  filigree  work  in 
gold  and  silver.  Population,  in  1801,  47,186;  in 
1901.  51.364. 

CUTTER.  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
equipment  of  boats  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 
They  are  double-banked  and  are  fitted  either  for 


rowing  or  sailing.  In  sailing  ships,  a  nest  of 
cutters  of  varying  sizes  used  to  be  stowed  amid- 
ships, one  within  the  other,  the  launch  being 
the  bottom  boat  of  all.  At  present,  the  boats  are 
either  swung  at  the  davits  or  in  cradles  resting 
on  frames  amidships,  clear  of  the  blast  of  the 
guns.  A  large  ship  may  carry  as  many  as  four 
jiiilling  cutters,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  sleani 
launches,  and  various  other  boats.  (See  Ho.\T. ) 
The  name  cutter  is  also  applied  to  a  small  vessel 
with  a  single  mast,  a  mainsail,  a  forestaysail, 
and  a  jib  set  to  the  bowsprit  end.  Cutter  yachts 
are  slooii-riggt^d  vessels,  and  the  luime  is  now 
generally  applied  to  sloops  of  considerable 
draught  and  comparatively  small  beam. 

A  rcviiiue  cutler  is  a  light,  armed  Government 
vessel,  commissioned  for  tlie  prevention  of  smug- 
gling and  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  regula- 
tions. (See  Revexi'e  Clttkr  Service,  United 
States.)  A  small,  light  sleigh  with  a  single 
seat  for  one  or  two  persons,  usually  drawn  by 
one  horse,  is  also  called  a  cutter. 

CUT'TER,  George  Washington  (1801-65). 
An  American  poet.  He  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and,  after  studying  law,  settled  in  Ken- 
tuek}'.  He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Jlexi- 
can  War,  and  later  entered  the  political  arena, 
where  he  soon  became  known  as  a  brilliant  public 
speaker.  His  most  celebrated  poems  are  "'The 
Song  of  Steam,"  "The  Song  of  the  Lightning," 
and  "E  Pluribus  Unum."  His  works  were  pub- 
lished under  the  respective  titles:  Buena  Vista 
find  Other  Poems  (1848);  80)117  of  >S/eam  atid 
Other  Poems  (1857);  and  Poems,  Xalional  and 
Patriotic    (1857). 

CUTTHROAT  TROUT.  The  Ro<ky  Moim- 
tain  or  black-spotted  trout  {Salmo  myldss). 
See  Troi'T. 

CUTTING.  A  detached  portion  of  a  plant 
inserted  in  soil  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
agation. This  process,  one  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  artificial  reproduction,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important.  Plants  in  general  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  process,  thus  enabling  the  propa- 
gator to  secure  hundreds  of  ofl'spring  from  a 
single  individual.  Cuttings  are  superior  to 
seeds,  because,  with  the  exception  of  bud  varia- 
tions, plants  so  propagated  come  true  to  kind.  i.e. 
varieties  of  cultivated  plants  which  do  not  come 
true  to  sort  by  seeds  can  be  perpetuated  by  cut- 
tings. In  its  sphere,  propagation  by  cuttings  is 
as  important  to  commercial  horticultiire  as  the 
art  of  budding  or  grafting.  While  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  cultivated  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increased  by  one  form  of  ciitting  or  another,  it  is 
not  economical  .so  to  increase  them,  and  other 
means  are  resorted  to.  Cuttings  are  made  from 
such  a  variety  of  parts  of  plants — sometimes 
even  from  root,  stem  and  leaf  of  the  same  plant 
— that  a  corresponding  number  of  styles  of  cut- 
tings have  been  developed.  In  general,  cuttings 
are  made  from  hard  wood  or  soft  wood  or  herba- 
ceoiis  plants.-  and  are  classified  accordingly; 
inider  each  general  head  there  are  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  depending  upon  the  plant  employed 
or  the  manner  of  making  the  cutting,  as: 


Hani-wood 
cuttings 

Soft>-wood 

(hepbaoeous) 

cuttings 


(1)  Simple  stem, 

(•->)  SIiibIp  eye. 

(3)  Ilpi-1. 

(4)  Malk-t.  etc. 

(1)  Stem-J'uttings— slips, 

(2)  Leaf-cuttinps. 

(.1)  Root.  Footstalk  or  rblzome, 

(4)  Tubers,  etc. 
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Some  coneeption  of  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  increasing  plants  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  all  commercial  varieties  of  grapes, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  are  increased  in  this 
way,  while  among  (lowering  and  ornamental  bed- 
ding plants,  millions  are  annually*  produced  by 
one  or  another  of  these  methods  in  the  United 
States  alone.  Sugar-cane  and  pineapjiles  are 
extensively  perpetuated  by  tliis  process. 

The  parts  used  in  making  cuttings  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  methods  resorted  to  are  as  varied 
as  interesting.  Some  plants  root  readily  from 
cuttings  placed  in  the  open  ground;  others  re- 
quire special  treatment  before  they  will  'strike' 
root,  while  still  others  require  most  careful 
nursing  in  the  greenhouse  and  even  under  a  bell- 
jar  to  induce  them  to  take  root.  Special  devices, 
carrying  a  variety  of  soils,  and  capable  of  main- 
taining a  given  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  have 
been  constructed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  propagating  plants  by  this  means.  Consult: 
Bailey,  The  ^nrsery  Book  (Xew  York,  1890); 
article  on  "Cuttings,"  in  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture  (Xew  York,  1900). 

CUT'TLE,  Captain.  A  rough-looking,  good- 
hearted,  retired  merchant-captain  in  Dickens's 
novel  Dombey  and  <S'o)i.  He  had  a  hook  in  place 
of  a  right  hand,  with  which  he  did  eveiwthing, 
from  frying  sausages  to  wiping  his  forehead 
when  e.xcited.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sol 
Gills  and  his  nephew  Walter,  and  took  care  of 
Florence  Dombey  when  she  was  driven  to  leave 
her  father's  house.  His  favorite  expression, 
"When  found,  make  a  note  of,"  was  adopted  as 
the  motto  of  .Yo/es  and  Queries. 

CUTT-LEFISH  (cuttle,  AS.  cudele :  connected 
by  popular  etymology  with  cuttle,  knife  (on  ac- 
count of  the  knife-like  cuttle-bone )    -f  fish ) .     A 
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FOSSIL   CUTTLEFISH   (BELEMXITES). 

1.  K  beleinnite  {Paebytentbis  acutus)  from  the  Lower 
Lias,  Eugland.  2.  A  bek-mnite  illelemnoteutbis  antiqua) 
from  the  O.xtord  Clay,  England,  partly  restored;  b.  arms; 
oc.  eyes;  /n.  ninuth;  d.  ink-bag:  Ph.  phragmacone;  i?, 
guard.  3.  Restoration  of  a  heleninite's  shell:  Po,  proos- 
tracum;  PA,  phragmacone,  i?,  guard.    .See  Belemnite. 

popular  name  of  certain  cephalopods,  originally 
applied  to  a  ealamary  (Hejiia  officinalis),  but 
now  generally  restricted,  in  the  United  States  at 


least,  to  octopods.  (See  Octopods.)  The  Euro- 
pean cuttlefish  (Sepia)  furnishes  cuttlefish-bone- 
and  sepia,  which  are  of  commercial  importance. 
Tlie  former  is  the  calcareous  "pen"  or  brace  which 
lies  along  the  'back'  of  the  creature  beneath  the 
skin:  and  the  sepia  is  the  substance  in  its  'ink- 
bag,'  by  throwing  out  which  it  beclouds  the  water 
and  eludes  pursuit. 


FORMS  OP  'PEXS'   OF  CXTTLEFISH. 

1.  Common  North  Atlantic  Squid  iLohgo  Pealei).  2.  His- 
tioteuthis  Collinsi.  3.  Sthenoteuthis  ptHr(.)pue:  ant^riorend 
of  pen,  whose  posterior  end  is  spatulate.  4.  Chiroteuthis 
lacertosa;  ventral  view.  5.  Moroteuthis  robusta:  sidt? 
view.  6.  The  same:  ventral  view.  7.  Desmoteuthis  h.vper- 
borea.  8.  Lestoteuthis  Fabricii.  9.  Ommastrephes  illece- 
brosus. 

Fossil  cuttlefish-bones  of  Sepia,  scarcely  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  species,  are  found  in 
various  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  Triassic,  Ju- 
rassic, and  Cretaceous  rocks  are  other  forms  of 
sepioid  shells  that  are  not  calcified,  but  are  thin, 
elongated,  and  horny,  often  containing  fossilized 
ink-bags  and  hardened  ink,  wliich  maj'  still  be 
])repared  and  used  for  drawing.  Sepia  and  its 
allies  are  supposed  to  have  evolved  from  Belem- 
nite-like  forms  through  such  intermediate  stages 
as  the  genus  Belosepia  of  the  Tertiary.  See 
Cephalopoda;  Squid:  and  Colored  Plate  of  Octo- 
rouA  .\ND  Decapoda  in  article  Dec.\pods. 

CXTTTS,  Edward  Lewes.  An  English  clergy- 
man. He  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  ordained  in  1848  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  between  1848  and 
1859  was  curate  successively  of  Ide  Hill  (Kent), 
Coggeshall  (Essex),  and  Kelvedon  (Essex). 
From  1859  to  1805  lie  was  curate  of  Billericay 
(Essex),  and  in  1871  was  appointed  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Haverstock-hill. 
London.  S.W.  In  1805-71  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Additional  Curates  Society. 

CXTT'TYHUNK.  The  most  southerly  island 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  !Mass.,  on  which  the  first 
settlement  of  white  men  in  any  part  of  New 
England  was  made.  Sailing  from  Falmouth, 
England.  March  '25.  1002,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
in  the  ship  Concord,  with  "32  persons,  whereof  8 
were  mariners  and  sailors,  12  proposing  upon 
the    discovery    to    return    with     the    ship    for 
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En{,'laiKl,  the  rest  to  remain  there  for  ])oi)ii- 
latioii,"  made  hind  ofl'  the  coast  of  Maine  on  May 
14.  Coasting  soutliwesterly  lie  discovered  anil 
named  Cape  Cod,  and,  coming  "amongst  many 
fair  islands,  all  lying  -nitliin  a  league  or  two,  one 
of  another,  and  the  outermost  not  above  5  or  7 
leagues  from  the  main,"  landed  on  Cuttvhunk  on 
the  25th  of  JIay.  This  they  called  Eiizabcth's 
Isle,  after  the  Queen,  and  here  they  built  a  fort. 
On  account  of  disagreements,  the  settlement  was 
abandoned  on  Jime  IS,  and  the  colonists  returned 
to  England.  Cuttvhunk,  whose  name  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Indian  Toocutohhunkounoh, 
which  may  mean  'place  of  departure,'  later  became 
the  home  of  many  pilots,  when  New  Bedford  had 
400  whaling  ships.  The  winter  population  is  .50, 
and  in  summer,  in  the  club-houses  and  hotels, 
several  hundred.  The  United  States  Life-Saving 
Station  was  established  in  ISSO.  and  the  house 
of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  in  1S47. 
Consult  A'cif  Enr/land  Maynzine   {Boston,  1897). 

CtTTTY  STOOL  (Scotch  cuttie,  short,  hussy, 
dim.  of  cnt  +  stool).  A  seat  once  used  in  the 
Scottish  Church  for  the  exposure  of  offenders 
against  chastity.  The  sinner  was  required  to  sit 
on  the  stool  before  the  whole  congregation  during 
the  entire  service,  and,  at  its  close,  to  stand  up 
while  severely  teprin>anded  by  the  minister. 

CXJTWOBM.  The  terrestrial  caterpillar  of 
certain  noctuid  moths,  mainly  of  the  genus 
Agrotis,  which  winter  and  pupate  in  the  ground 
and  are  ready  to  attack  early  vegetation.  Cut- 
worms are  night  mowers,  and  cut  the  plants  off 
at  the  level  of  the  ground,  destroying  far  more 
than  they  can  eat.  They  attack  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  all  the  cereals,  as  well  as  garden 
vegetables.  By  day  they  hide  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  where  each  patch  of  withering  vegeta- 
tion marks  their  hiding-places.  In  vegetable 
beds  these  spots  should  be  dug  over, 'and  the  up- 
turned worms  killed :  holes  made  with  a  hoe  or 
rake  handle  furnish  favorite  hiding-places  by  day, 
and  thus  serve  as  traps  to  catch  many  a  worm. 
Some  kinds  of  cutworms  ascend  trees  by  night  and 
cut  off  tender  leaves  and  buds,  descending  and 
hiding  in  the  early  morning.  A  widely  distrib- 
iited  example  is  Agrotis  saucia,  a  pest  of  orchards 
in  both  Europe  and  America. 

CUVIER,  ku'vya',  FR^Dfimc  (177.'5-1838) .  A 
French  naturalist,  bom  at  Montbeliard.  He  was 
professor  of  zoiilogy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  and  keeper  of  the  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy  at  that  institution.  His  published 
works  include:  Sur  ks  dents  des  mammifrrcs 
comme  caracteres  zoologiques  (1825);  and  His- 
ioire  natiirelle  des  nuimmifrrcs  (jointly  with 
Geoffroy  de  Saint-Hilaire.  1819-29).  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Georges  Lfiopold 
de  Cuvier. 

CUVIER,  Georges  Leopold  CnRlSTiErr  Fr£- 
d£ric  Dagoeert,  Baron  de  ( 17G9-1S.32) .  A  French 
naturalist,  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy,  born  at  Montbeliard,  then  in  the  Duchy 
of  Wiirttemberg,  to  which  place  his  father,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  a  Swiss  mercenary  regiment, 
had  retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  educated  at 
home  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant or  Calvinistic  faith,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  the  academy  at  Stuttgart,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  His  father  intended  him  for 
the  ministry,  but  he  showed  such  a  love  for  natu- 
ral history  that  he  was  allowed  to  spend  his  time 


in  imrsiiing  such  studies  in  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence as  the  academy  afforded,  and  siip|ilemenled 
them  with  reading  almost  every  scientilic  book  in 
the  library.  In  1788.  he  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Comte  d'Hericy,  a  Protestant  nolilenia'u 
living  near  Caen,  on' the  coast  of  Xormandy. 
Here,  during  the  stormy  years  of  the  Keign  of 
Terror,  he  remained,  ijuietly  utilizing  the  rather 
unusual  facilities  the  neigliliorhood  offered  for 
the  study  of  marine  animal  life  and  fossil  re- 
mains, thus  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
eminence.  A  chance  acquaintance  with  the  Abb6 
Tessier,  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  who 
was  struck  with  young  Cuvicr's  remarkable 
knowledge  of  zoology,  secured  for  him  an  intro- 
duction to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire.  who  at  once 
recognized  in  Cuvier  a  man  of  genius,  and  urged 
him  to  move  to  Paris.  Here,  in  179.5.  he  becanu>, 
through  the  inlluenco  of  Laccpfde,  Lamarck,  and 
others,  assistant  to  Jlertrud,  the  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  at  the  ilusce  d'Histoire 
Xaturelle.  He  immediately  look  a  high  position 
among  the  scientists  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Institute  upon 
its  organization  in  1795.  In  179U  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  central 
school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  in  1800  he 
succeeded  Daubenton  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  College  de  France.  In  1802  he  suc- 
ceeded Mertrud  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In 
1798  appeared  his  first  separate  work,  Tableau 
elementaire  de  I'histoirc  natiirelle  des  animnttx^ 
in  which  he  introduced  tentatively  his  classilica- 
tion  of  animals  u]ion  which  so  nuich  of  his  fame- 
rests.  Between  1800  and  1805  were  published  the 
five  volumes  of  his  /.Cfoiis  d'anatomie.  which 
brought  together  the  hitherto  disconnected  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  anatomy,  and  gave  him  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  that  l)ranch 
of  science.  In  1800  he  published  his  first  work 
on  paleontology,  Memoires  siir  les  esprces  d'He- 
phants  luvants  et  fossiles.  At  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  therefore.  Cuvier  may  be  said 
to  have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
scientifie  world  to  the  three  branches  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  connected. 

Cuvier  began  his  career  as  an  administrator  in 
1802,  when  he  was  appointed  an  in>pector  of 
education  under  the  Consulate,  and  helped  e^tah- 
ish  lycies  at  Mai-seilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Nice. 
From  1808  to  1813.  as  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Imperial  University  under  Xa))oleon,  he 
spent  considerable  time  in  Italy.  Holland,  and 
Germany,  organizing  the  academies  in  the  dis- 
tricts recently  annexed  to  the  Em])ire.  In  1814 
Xapoleon  made  him  a  Councilor  of  State,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Louis 
XVIII.  In  1819  he  became  president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Interior,  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1818.  and  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1820.  In  1822  he  was  ap- 
]iointed  grand  master  of  the  faculties  of  Protes- 
tant theology-,  in  which  position  he  had  super- 
vision of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious 
affairs  of  Protestant  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. In  1831  Ixiuis  Philippe  uiade  him  a  peer 
of  France,  and  in  IS32,  shortly  before  his  death, 
wa.s  considering  him  for  the  office  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

With  all  his  administrative  duties,  Cuvier 
still  found  lime  and  o])portnnity  to  pursue  his 
scientific  investigations.    His  life  work  falls  natu- 
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rally  into  three  divisions;  paleontology,  sys- 
tematic zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  In 
each  of  these  departments,  he  achieved  remark- 
able success,  and  left  a  lasting  impression,  in 
spite  of  mistakes  due  largely  to  personal  pecu- 
liarities derived  from  his  Calvinistic  training, 
such  as  his  refusal  to  accept  the  theory  of 
descent.  His  investigations  in  paleontology 
marked  a  great  advance  over  the  existing  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  By  means  of  his  Icnowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  his  theory  of  the 
correlation  of  growth,  Cuvier  'reconstructed'  a 
largo  number  of  e.xtinct  animals,  proving  that 
every  geological  epoch  is  represented  by  distinct 
animal  forms,  having  a  similarity  well  defined 
to  animals  in  preceding  or  succeeding  epochs. 
Nevertheless,  he  held  to  the  Linntean  doctrine  of 
the  constancy  of  species,  and  looked  upon  the 
similarity  of  animal  forms  in  successive  epochs 
as  a  recunence  of  types  rather  than  a  steady 
develojiment  of  the  same  type.  In  comparative 
anatomy  his  work  in  special  fields  was  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  valuable.  His  investigations  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  fishes,  and  of  the  oste- 
ology of  mammals,  may  1ie  mentioned  as  two 
of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  zoology. 
In  systematic  zoology  his  work  was  of  great 
originality  and  importance,  for  to  him  is  due 
the  reclassification  of  the  animal  kingdom  on  a 
natural  basis,  in  place  of  the  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary classification  of  Linnseus.  Cuvier's  system 
was  based  on  the  constancy  and  morphological 
resemblance  of  types,  rather  than  on  outward 
similarities  of  structure,  as  in  the  Linna>an  sys- 
tem. It  remained  the  standard  arrangement  of 
animals  until  set  aside  by  modern  investigators, 
who  studied  the  relationship  of  animals  in  the 
light  of  their  ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  Cuvier's 
great  work,  Le  ref/iic  animal  (1816).  became  at 
once  the  standard  reference  book  in  natural  his- 
tory; several  editions  were  issued,  and  the  work 
was  translated  into  English  and  other  languages, 
and  profoundly  influenced  zoological  studies 
everywhere. 

Among  his  published  works  not  noted  above 
may  be  mentioned:  Les  reptiles  doutetix  (1807)  ; 
Jiecherclies  siir  les  ossements  fossiles  dcs  qiiadru- 
pedes  (1812)  ;  .1/e»ioire  pour  servir  a  I'histoire 
et  a  I'anatomie  des  ynolUisques  (1816)  ;  Descrip- 
Hon  geologicjue  des  environs  de  Paris  (1822); 
Histnire  nuturelle  des  poissotis  (1828)  ;  Discours 
siir  les  rerolutions  de  la  surface  du  globe  et  sur 
les  changements  fju'elles  ont  produits  dans  le 
rcgnc  animal  (1851).  Consult:  Lee,  .1/c»ioi»-.s  of 
liaron  Cuvier  (Xew  York.  183.3;  French  transla- 
tion, Paris,  183."!)  ;  Flourens.  Bisfoire  des  tra- 
raux  de  Georges  Curler  (Paris,  1845)  ;  Ducrotay 
de  Blainville.  Cucier  et  (leoffroi/  Saint-Hihiire 
(Paris,   18001. 

CUVILLIEB-FLETJEY,  ku've'ya'fle're'.  Al- 
fred AUGU.STE  (1802-87).  A  French  author, 
born  in  Paris.  His  love  of  letters  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  Due  d'Orleans-and  he  was 
made  by  him  tutor  to  his  son.  the  Due  d'Aumale 
( 1827 ) .  These  duties  ended,  he  became  a  political 
■writer  on  the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats.  In  1866  .he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Among  his 
works  are:  Voyages  et  voyageurs  (1837-54); 
Etudes  historiques  et  littiraires  (1854);  'Nou- 
velles  etudes  historiques  et  littSraires 
(1855);  Derniires  etudes  historiques  et  litte- 
■raires  (1859)  ;  Historiens.  poetes  et  romanciers 
(1863):    Etudes  et  portraits    (1865-68);    Post- 


humes  et  rerenants  (18781.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
wrote  an  interesting  biography  of  his  tutor,  pub- 
lished in  Le  Livre  du  Centenaire  des  Debats. 

CUXHA'VEN,  Ger.  pron.  koUks'hafcn.  A 
German  seajjort  and  watering-place  on  the  North 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  about  57  miles 
west-northwest  of  Hamburg,  to  which  it  belongs 
(Map:  Germany,  C  2) .  Great  harbor  works  have 
been  erected  hci'e  in  recent  years.  Cu.xhaven  is 
the  station  of  the  Hamliurg  pilots.  The  coast  de- 
fenses consist  of  a  scries  of  strong  detached  forts. 
There  is  a  handsome  old  castle  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  centur}-.  Population,  in  I'JOO,  6',106. 
See  IlAiiBUKG. 

CTJYABA,  kwe'ya-bU'.  An  episcopal  city  of 
Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  ilatto  Grosso, 
situated  on  the  Cuyaba  River  (ilap:  Brazil, 
F  7).  It  has  broad,  well-paved  streets  and  con- 
tains barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  a  militarj'  hospi- 
tal. The  town  was  formerly  famous  for  gold  and 
diamond  mines,  and  is  now  an  important  com- 
mercial centre.  Cuyaba  was  founded  in  1820  by 
miners,  and  since  1S40  has  been  tlie  capital  of 
the  State.     Population,  in  1890,  17,815. 

CUYLEB,  ki'ler.  Theodoke  Ledtard  (1822 
— ).  An  American  Presbyterian  clergvman.  He 
was  born  at  Auror.a,  N.  Y.,  Janiuiiy  10,  1822; 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1841  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  After  holding  a 
charge  in  New  .lersey,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
^Market  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New 
York,  in  1853,  and  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  Brookl_yn,  from  1860 
to  1890.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  the 
active  charge  and  \\as  presented  with  a  purse  of 
$30,000.  He  then  entered  upon  a  ministry  at 
large  and  preached  frequently  and  in  many 
places.  His  eightieth  birthday  was  publicly  cele- 
brated in  BrookljTi.  He  has  written  many  re- 
ligious works,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  in 
religious    newspapers. 

CTTYP,  koip,  Albeet  (1620-91).  A  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Dort,  in  October.  1620.  His 
father.  Jakob  Gerrits  Cuyp,  a  portrait  painter 
of  mediocre  ability,  was  his  first  master.  The 
son  painted  animals,  still  life,  and  even  portraits, 
but  his  best  work  was  his  landscapes.  These 
were  at  first  executed  in  the  manner  of  Van 
Goyen,  but  later  on  he  was  much  influenced  by 
Rembrandt.  He  was  a  close  student  of  nature, 
and  his  paintings  are  characterized  by  rich  color 
and  a  skillful  handling  of  life.  Jlost  of  his 
works  are  preserved  in  England,  especially  in  the 
Royal  collection.  Among  the  best  of  them  are 
"Rvening,"  in  the  National  Gallery.  London: 
"Banks  of  a  Lake,"  in  Grosvenor  House:  and  two 
famous  views  of  the  "ileuse  Near  Dort,"  one 
in  Bridgewater  Gallery  and  the  other  at  Dorches- 
ter House.  Consult  Buxton,  German,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Painters    (London,   1881). 

CUYPEES,  koi'peis.  Peter  (1827—).  A 
Dutch  architect,  born  at  Roermond.  He  studied 
at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  and  became  a  prom- 
inent Dutch  representative  of  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Royal  Museum  at  Amsterdam  is  by  him.  He 
also  restored  several  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
among  them  the  Mainz  Cathedral,  and  built  a 
number  of  important  church  edifices,  including 
those  of  Saint  -Jacob  at  the  Hague.  Saint  Bar- 
bara at  Breda.  Saint  Catharine  at  Eindhoven, 
the  Sacred  Heart  at  Amsterdam,  and  Saint  Boni- 
face at  Leeuwarden. 
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CTTZA,  koo'zi.     See  Alexander  John  I. 

CUZCO,  koos'kd,  Castiliuii  Sp.  pron.  kooth'kfl 
(Quichua,  navel,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  an- 
cient Inca  Empire).  An  eiiiscopal  citj',  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  I'eru, 
situated  on  the  eastern  end  of  tliat  section  of 
the  Andes  known  as  the  Knot  of  Cuzco,  11,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  528  miles  southeast  of 
Lima  (ilap:  Peru,  C  (i).  It  is  regularly  built 
in  part,  and  contains  several  handsome  build- 
ings, prominent  among  wliioh  is  the  Cathedral  of 
Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Corinthian  style.  There 
are  also  hospitals,  a  university  founded  in  1G92, 
a  national  college,  and  a  museum.  The  city  is 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  refined  sugar,  leather, 
and  embroidery.  Population,  about  30,000. 
Cuzco.  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  retains 
evidences  of  its  former  splendor,  although  the 
ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  Pizarro  in  1535. 
These  remains  include  the  palace  of  the  Incas,  a 
fortress  built  of  massive  and  irregular  stone 
blocks,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  temple  of 
the  virgins  of  the  Sun. 

CUZCO.  One  of  the  largest  departments  of 
Peru,  bounded  by  Lorcto  on  the  north,  Bolivia 
on  the  east,  Puno  and  Arequipa  on  the  south,  and 
Apurimae,  Ayacucho,  and  Junin  on  the  west 
(ilap:  Peru,  C  G).  Area  estimated  at  over 
156,000  square  miles.  The  southern  and  west- 
ern parts  are  mountainous,  and  the  eastern 
and  northern  are  low  and  covered  with  thick 
forests.  The  department  is  to  a  large  extent 
imexplored,  and  onlj'  a  small  portion  in  the  south 
is  inhabited.  It  is  watered  by  the  Urabamba 
and  the  headstreams  of  many  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  The  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Population,  offi- 
cially estimated  in  1896  at  438,646.  Capital, 
Cuzco   (q.v.). 

CYAM'ELIDE.     See  Ctamc  Acid;  Wohusb. 

CYANE,  si'ane  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Krai';?,  Ky- 
ane) .  In  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  .Eolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds.  Also  a  n3-mph,  playmate  of 
Persephone.  She  was  transformed  into  the 
spring  Cyane  near  Syracuse  at  the  time  when 
Hades  carried  oft"  Persephone  from  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

CYANIC  ACID  (from  Gk.  Kiamg,  kyanos, 
dark-blue).  An  unstable  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  obtained  by 
heating  cyanuric  acid  (q.v.)  in  a  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  a 
volatile  liquid  having  a  strong  pungent  odor,  but 
is  readily  transformed  into  a  white,  porcelain- 
like mass  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
cyanic  acid,  though  probably  of  much  higher 
molecular  weight.  This  polymeric  modification 
of  cyanic  acid  is  laiown  as  cyamelidc.  (See 
WotiLER. )  Among  the  salts  of  cyanic  acid  may 
be  mentioned  the  cyanate  of  potassium  and  the 
cyanate  of  annnonium.  Potassium  cyanate  may 
be  readily  obtained  by  cautiously  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  potassium 
bichromate;  when  pure  it  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line powder  readily  soluble  in  water,  in  which, 
however,  it  gradually  undergoes  decomposition. 
Ammonium  cyanate  may  be  obtained  from  the 
cyanate  of  potassium  by  double  decomposition. 
The  transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate  into 
Vol.  v.— 45. 


urea,  observed  by  Wolilcr  in  1828,  constituted 
the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic  compound  and 
formed  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  history  of  chemistry. 

The  careful  study  to  which  many  derivatives 
of  cyanic  acid  have  been  subjected  has  led  to  the 
view  that  cyanic  acid  may  jiossess  two  dill'crcnt 
constitutional  formulas,  viz.  X  =  C  — O  —  II  and 
O  =  C  =:  N  —  H.  All  cll'orts  to  produce  two  dif- 
ferent compounds  corresponding  to  those  formu- 
las having  failed,  chemists  have  proposed  to  ex- 
plain this  comparatively  rare  phenomenon  on 
the  following  hypotheses:  (1)  Cj-anic  acid,  like 
most  other  organic  compounds,  has  a  definite 
structure — say  X=  C  —  O  — 11;  but  while,  dur- 
ing some  of  its  transformations,  that  structure  re- 
mains unaltered,  other  trausf(irmations  involve 
an  intramolecular  change  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  derivatives  of  the  compound  0  =  C  = 
N  —  H  ('iso-cyanic  acid'),  which  is,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  less  stable  than  the  compound 
N  S  C  —  O  —  H  and  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  (2)  According  to  another  hypothesis, 
every  single  molecule  of  the  acid  is  constantly 
changing  its  structure,  its  hydrogen  atom  rap- 
idly oscillating  between  the  nitrogen  and  the 
oxygen ;  so  that  while  at  a  given  instant  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  might  be  represented 
by  the  fornnila  N=  C  —  O  —  H.  we  would  find  its 
structure  to  be  O  =  C  =  N  —  H  if  we  could  stop 
the  motion  of  the  hydrogen  atom  at  the  very  next 
instant.  The  substance  is  thus  iuuigincd  to  be 
composed,  at  any  instant,  of  two  diii'crent  kinds 
of  molecules;  and  as  under  certain  conditions 
each  kind  may  be  capable  of  transformations 
which  the  other  kind  could  not  undergo,  two 
series  of  derivatives  should  be  expected,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  transformations  neces- 
sary to  produce  those  derivatives  and  to  the 
conditions  under  ^\hieh  the  transformations  take 
place. 

CY'ANIDES.     See  Htdbocyanic  Acid. 

CY'ANITE  (from  Gk.  Kuoi/of,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue),  Ky.\mte.  Distiiene,  or  Sappabe.  An 
aluminum  silicate  that  crystallizes  in  the  tri- 
clinic  system.  Although  sometimes  gray  or 
green,  it  usually  has  a  blue  color  and  a  vitreous 
to  pearly  lustre.  The  handsomest  specimens  are 
found  in  the  Saint  Gothard  region  in  Switzer- 
land :  in  the  United  States,  Chesterfield.  Mass., 
and  Bakersfield,  X.  C,  are  well-known  localities. 
Fine  specimens  have  been  cut  as  gems,  but  as  a 
rule  the  material  is  too  soft  for  wear. 

CYAN'OGEN  (Gk.  Kvamc,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue  +  7^>"js,  genes,  producing,  from  ylypfaSai, 
gignesthai,  Lat.  gignere,  Skt.  jan,  to  be  born). 
An  important  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
obtained  by  heating  dry  cyanide  of  mercur.y  in 
hard  glass  tubes,  it  is  a  poisonous  gas* having 
a  peculiar  odor  and  dissolving  quite  readil.v  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  If  ignited  in  air  it  burns 
with  a  purple  flame,  its  carbon  combining  with 
the  o.vvgen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon  dioxide, 
while  its  nitrogen  is  set  free.  When  dry,  cyan- 
ogen is  an  exceedingly  stable  substance  and  may 
be  heated  as  high  as  800°  C.  without  being  de- 
composed; in  aqueous  solution,  however,  it  grad- 
uallv  undergoes  a  series  of  chemical  changes 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  ammonia,  hydro- 
cvanic  acid,  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  com- 
pounds. The  molecular  formula  of  cyanogen  is 
C^2>  its  molecule  being  composed  of  two  'cyan- 
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ogen  groups'  (CN,  or,  as  it  is  often  written,  Cy), 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  other  substances  known.  Some  of 
these  interesting  substances  having  a  blue  color, 
the  name  cyanogen  has  been  applied  to  the  gas 
from  which  they  are  derived ;  but  that  gas  itself 
is  perfectly  colorless.  During  the  preparation 
of  cyanogen  from  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  an 
amorphous  brown  substance  forms,  which  has 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  cyanogen, 
but  ))robably  a  much  higher  molecular  weight: 
this  compound  is  called  paracyanogen  and  is 
denoted  by  the  symbol  (CN)x.  Paracyanogen 
may  be  readily  transformed  into  cyanogen  gas  by 
heating. 

The  derivatives  of  cyanogen  form  a  large 
group  of  compounds,  including  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  its  salts,  the  fcrro-cyanides  and  ferri-cj'an- 
ides,  cyanic  and  cyanurie  acids  and  their  deriva- 
tives, etc.  The  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds are  described  in  special  articles. 

CY'ANOI'DEA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from  Gk. 
(cfawf,  l:i/aiios,  dark-blue  +  eidoc,  eiclos,  form). 
A  suborder  of  the  Carnivora  (q.v. ),  composed 
of  the  family  Canids  (dogs,  wolves,  jackals, 
etc.),  regarded  as  forming  the  most  central 
group  of  the  Carnivora,  from  which  the  bears, 
weasels,  and  raccoons  (Arctoidea)  depart  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cats,  civets,  and  hyenas  (Ailu- 
roidea )  depart  on  the  other.  .  Consult  Huxley, 
Anatomy  of  Vcrtc^irated  Animals  (New  Yorl<, 
1878).  and  the  books  mentioned  under  Mam- 
malia. Dog,  Fox,  etc. 

CY'ANOM'ETEE.  (Gk.  Kiavog,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue  +  /ztTpoi',  met  run,  measure).  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  color  of  the  sky,  invented  by 
Saussure — a  disk  divided  into  sections,  the  sev- 
eral sections  being  tinted  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  intensity  from  white  to  deep  blue.  When 
used  to  compare  with  the  color  of  the  sky,  some 
of  its  sections  will  appear  deeper  and  some 
lighter  in  tint.  The  section  where  there  is  no 
perceptible  dilTerence  gives  the  measure  or  degree 
of  the  bluencss  of  the  sky. 

CY'ANOPHY'CE^  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  Kiiamc,  kyanos,  dark-blue  +  (pvKog, 
phylcos,  seaweed ) .  The  lowest  of  the  four  great 
groups  of  alg;B.  They  are  called  blue-green  algae 
from  the  prevailing  color  of  the  cell  contents, 
which  are  tinted  by  a  diffused  blue  pigment 
named  phycocyan.  The  cell -structure  is  very 
simple,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Bacteria 
(q.v.).  For  details  of  cell-structure  and  elassi- 
fiaation,  see  Alg.e. 

Many  of  the  Cyanophycea^  are  one-celled,  or 
consist  of  indefinite  aggregations  of  cells  situated 
in  a  conniuin  gelatinous  matrix.  Other  forms 
are  filamentous,  and  some  are  elaborately 
branched.  A  well  known  unbranched  form  is 
Oscillatoria,  interesting  because  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  tip  of  the  filament,  which  swings  in  a 
circle.  Nostoc  forms  large  gelatinous  balls  filled 
with  convoluted  chains  of  cells.  Certain  cells  in 
some  filamcnlous  forms  lose  their  protoplasmic 
contents,  becoming  the  so-called  heterocysts, 
whose  functions  are  not  well  understood;  but 
they  are  responsible  in  many  cases  for  the 
branching  of  the  filaments,  because  the  hetero- 
cysts become  firmly  fastened  to  the  sheaths  that 
inclose  the  vegetative  cells.  The  gro^vth  of  the 
latter  causes  such  pressure  betAveen  the  fixed 
noints,  determined  by  the  heterocysts,  that  the 


sheath  is  ruptured  and  the  filament  grows  out 
at  one  side.  Such  branching  is  termed  'false 
branching.'  Branches  or  portions  of  filaments 
that  bi'eak  off  and  start  new  plants  are  called 
hormogonia. 

The  Cyanophycea;  are  especially  fond  of  wurni 
shallow  water,  although  many  grow  in  damp  sit- 
vuitions  on  land,  such  as  spray-wet  rocks,  damp 
timber,  and  earth.  They  live  among  the  reeking 
vegetation  of  salt  marshes,  and  flourish  in  open 
sewers  and  drains.  The  fouling  of  shallow  res- 
ervoirs in  warm  weather,  when  they  give  off  the 
well-known  'pig-pen  odor,'  is  generally  due  to 
growth  of  CyanophyceiE.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
deepen  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  of  Cyano- 
phyceoo  is  in  warm  springs,  well  illustrated  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  where'  the  growths 
are  brilliantly  colored.  Here  certain  species 
grow  luxuriantly  in  water  at  a  temjjerature  of 
75°  C.  and  above,  conditions  which  no  other 
forms  of  algie  can  endure. 

Another  conspicuous  display  of  blue-green 
algiE  is  the  water-bloom  or  scum  that  fre- 
quently covers  the  surface  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes,      ilost   of    the   water-blooms    are   due    to 
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1,  a  and  h,  Osoillatoria ;  2,  Chroococcus  (a),  and  its 
division  (b) :  3,  Stigonema,  showing  false  brandling  and 
lieterocysts. 

Cyanophyceap,  and  the  largest  of  all  has  given 
name  to  the  Red  Sea,  whose  tint  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fiocculent  sediment  made  up  of 
bundles  of  short  filaments  of  Trichodesmium. 
This  peculiar  condition  of  the  ocean  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  has  been  reported  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  best  monograph  on  the  Cyanophyeea^  is 
Bornct  and  Flahault.  T^osiocacces  Bcferocystces 
(Paris.   18SG-S8). 

CYAN'OPHYLL  (Gk.  kHupoc,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue  -f  (pi?.Anv,  phyllon,  leaf).  A  collective  name 
for  the  lihic  coloring  substance  of  leaves  and 
flowers.     Sec  Color. 

CY'ANO'SIS  (from  Gk.  Kfei'of,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue).  Lividity  of  the  skin,  caused  by  interrup- 
tion of  the  circulation  or  of  the  respiration.  It 
may  be  temporary,  as  in  a  convulsion,  when  the 
face  or  lips  are  blue,  or  in  croup   (q.v.),  where 
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the  face  is  bluish  during  an  attack.  It  may  bo 
permanent,  as  in  a  'blue  baby,'  or  child  born 
with  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation,  or  with 
a  defect  in  the  heart,  by  reason  of  which  the 
arterial  and  the  venous  blood  are  constantly 
mixed.     These  children   rarelj'  live  long. 

CYAN'OTYPE  (Gk.  Kiavoc,,  kyaiios.  dark- 
blue  +  TiJirof,  tirpos,  impression)  PROCESS. 
A  method  of  photograjjhy  discovered  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  which  certain  cyanides  are 
used.  The  process  is  based  on  the  reduction  of 
a  ferric  salt  to  a  ferrous  salt  by  the  action  of 
light  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  In  the 
practical  application  of  the  cyanotype  process 
two  solutions  containing  respectively  one  part  of 
ammonium  ferric  citrate  in  four  parts  of  water, 
and  one  part  of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  four 
parts  of  water,  are  mixed,  filtered,  and  preserved 
in  a  dark  room.  A  good  quality  of  paper  is  then 
floated  for  two  minutes  on  the  mixture  and  then 
left  in  a  dark  place  to  dry.  If  exposed  under  a 
negative  or  tracing  to  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  and  then  washed  in  water  and  dried,  the 
paper  will  show  the  picture  or  drawing  in  white 
on  a  blue  ground.  To  obtain  prints  of  a  similar 
nature  of  warm  brown  tones,  the  mixture  em- 
ployed is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  50 
grains  of  uranivmi  sulphate  in  two  ounces  of 
water  to  a  solution  of  120  grains  of  ijotassium 
ferricyanide  in  two  ounces  of  water. 

CY'ANU'RIC  ACID  (from  cijanogen  +  uric, 
from  Gk.  ovpov,  on  run.  urine),  C3H3O.-N.,.  An 
organic  chemical  compound  produced  by  heating 
urea ;  the  latter,  probably,  being  first  trans- 
formed into  biuret  and  cyanic  acid,  which  then 
combine  to  form  cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

C,H,0,N3  +  NCOH  -  CHjOjN,  -f  NH, 
Biuret  Cyanic  Cyanuric    Ammonia 

acid  acid 

The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing 
cyanuric  acid  is  by  heating  the  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  bromine  represeutcd  by  the  for- 
mula CjNjBra  with  water  at  about  125°  C,  the 
formation  of  the  acid  taking  place  according  to 
the  following  chemical  equation:  CsNjBrj  + 
3H,0  =  C.,N,Hs03  +  3HBr. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  sub- 
stance sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  yielding, 
when  heated,  ordinary  cyanic  acid.  Like  cyanic 
acid  (q.v. ),  it  is  capable  of  yielding  two  series 
of  derivatives,  the  study  of  which  has  led  to  as- 
signing to  it  two  'desmotropic'  formulas,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  different  ways  in  which  the 
acid  may  behave  chemically,  according  to  the 
transformations  to  which  it  may  he  subjected, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  transfor- 
mations may  take  place.  These  formulas  repre- 
sent the  structures  of  two  difl'erent  cyanuric 
acids,  though  only  one  can  be  actually  prepared: 
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CY'ATHAS'PIS   (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.    KiaSoc, 
kyathos,  cup  +  AaTvi^,  aspis,  shield).     The  earli- 


est known  fossil  fish,  specimens  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed  of  the  Up- 
per Silurian  of  Kngland.  The  genus  also  con- 
tinues upward  into  the  beds  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and  it  has 
been  found  in  beds  of  (equivalent  age  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Urunswick,  Canada.  It  was  one  of 
the  heavily  armored  fishes  of  the  subclass  Os- 
tracodcrmi  ((j.v.).  The  specimens  found  arc  all 
of  small  size,  scarcely  longer  (ban  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  they  consist  of  tlie  dermal  armor 
ol  the  head  region  only.  This  armor  consists  of 
two  shields,  which  are,  however,  seldom  found 
in  apposition ;  the  dorsal  shield  of  four  plates, 
with  the  median  plate  the  largest.  This  plate 
has  on  its  under  surface,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
pressions of  sujjposed  auditory  organs,  the  pit  of 
the  pineal  body,  and  two  lateral  rows  of  impres- 
sions of  branchial  saes.  Tlie  orI)its,  or  holes  for 
llie  eyes,  are  not  well  <listinguished  on  the  an- 
lei-o-lateral  angles  of  the  shield.  There  were  no 
jaws,  for  the  mouth  consisted  of  a  mere  opening 
between  the  anterior  margins  of  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  shields.  The  structure  of  the  ventral 
shield  is  not  well  known.  These  shields  protect- 
ed the  head  and  possibly  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  trunk;  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body  or  the  skeleton.  Consult 
Lankester,  "The  Ceplialaspid;r,"  Moiior/raphs  of 
tlie  Palwontor/raphical  Society  (London,  18(iS 
and  1870).  See  Cephalaspis;  Ostracodekmi  ; 
Fish. 

CY'ATHOPHYL'LUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KiiaOog,  lo/atlios,  cup  +  ifivf./.ov,  phyllon,  leaf). 
A  genus  of  fossil  stony  corals  common  in  rocks 
of  Middle  Paleozoic  age.  The  characters  that 
distinguish  this  from  other  genera  are  of  very 
obscure  nature.  The  species,  of  which'  there  are 
about  100  in  number,  ranging  through  Ordovi- 
cian  to  Carboniferous  rocks,  vary  greatly  in  form 
from  small  solitary  individuals  to  large  masses 
of  closely  compacted  zooids,  and  their  generic 
affinity  can  be  determined  only  by  study  of  thin 
sections  under  the  microscope.  The  family  of 
which  C3'at!iophyllum  is  the  type  is  a  large  one 
and  includes  many  genera,  of  which  the  mo.st  im- 
portant, Heliophyllum,  Erido]iliylluni,  Lithostro- 
tion,  Omphyma.  and  Columiiaria.  occurabundant- 
ly  in  the  fossil  coral  reefs  of  the  Lower  and  Mid- 
dle Devonian,  and  the  (\irboniferous.  A  recent 
reef-building  coral,  Moscleya,  from  Torres  Straits, 
shows  aifinities  with  the  ancient  Cyathophylloi- 
dea  and  serves  to  link  this  family  with  the  mod- 
ern Astr:Fid:e.     See  CoRAL;  CoRAL  Island. 

CY AX' ARES  I.  (Gk.  Kua^op?;?.  Kyaxarea, 
OPers.  Uvaxsatara,  having  good  growth  or  pros- 
peritj-,  Neo-Elam.  Vakistara,  Babylon  Uvakvis- 
tar).  King  of  the  Medes  from  B.C.  625  to  585, 
or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  B.C.  634 
to  504.  Herodotus  ( i.  101-103)  says  he  was  the 
son  of  Phraortcs,  and  grandson  of  Deioces.  wlu> 
was  the  founder  of  the  Me<lian  Eiwpirc.  He  de- 
scribes the  pioneer  work  whicli  Cy;ixares  did  in 
organizing  a  powerful  and  well-trained  army,  and 
alludes  to  an  eclipse  whieli  took  place  in  n.c.  610 
when  this  monarch  was  at  war  with  Alyattes, 
King  of  Lydia.  A  large  part  of  Asia  was  brought 
under  Cyaxarcs's  sway,  and  he  was  successfully 
invading  -Assyria  and  besieging  Nineveh  when  his 
own  kingdom  of  Media  was  invaded  by  the 
Scythians.  In  the  combat  which  ensued  the 
Scythians  gained  the  day  and  held  dominion  over 
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the  Medes  some  tventy-eight  years.  Media  at 
last,  threw  off  the  Scythian  yoke,  and  Cyaxares 
once  more  successfully  engaged  the  Assyrians 
and  conquered  Nineveh  and  the  surrounding 
provinces  with  the  exception  of  Babylon.  The 
reign  of  Cyaxares  lasted  forty  years,  including 
the  Scythian  domination,  and  his  name  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  rebel  princes  of  iledia,  who 
revolted  against  Darius,  traced  back  their  lin- 
eage in  claiming  the  throne.     See  Media. 

CYAXAEES  II.  According  to  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  i.  5.2),  a  grandson  of  Cyaxares  I.  (q.v. ) 
and  son  of  Astyages,  and  maternal  uncle  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  On  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
tus, however,  it  is  generally  believed  that  Asty- 
ages had  no  son.  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Cyaxares  II.  may  have  been  the  brother  of  Asty- 
ages and  son  of  Cj'axares  I.  His  identity  with 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Bible  has  likewise,  but  with 
uncertainty,  been  suggested.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  thought  that  Cyaxares  II.  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  Darius  the  jNIede  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  or  even  be  identical  with  Gobryas.  But 
the  whole  matter  is  complicated  and  imcertain. 
See  D.\Rius  the    IMede. 

CYBELE,  slb's-le  (Gk.  KvjSari,  Kyhelc.'Via, 
lihea ) .  or  EiiE.i  Cybele.  or  the  Great  Motheb 
OF  THE  Gods.  A  divinity  whose  worship  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  ancient  world,  though 
its  early  seats  seem  to  have  been  Crete  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  the  myth  which  belonged 
to  the  worship  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida,  Ehea  was 
tlie  wife  of  Cronus  and  nifither  of  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
and  Hades,  i.e.  of  the  ruling  race  of  gods.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  widespread  worship  of  a  na- 
ture goddess,  regarded  as  the  motlier  and  source 
of  all  life,  and  honored  with  orgiastic  rites  upon 
the  mountains  and  among  the  wild  woods  and 
caves.  T)ie  wild  beasts  attended  upon  her,  espe- 
cially the  lion,  by  whom  her  throne  was  watched 
and  her  car  drawn.  Her  priests  were  called  Cory- 
bantes.  The  Asiatic  worship  of  Cybele  had  its 
origin  apparently  and  certainly  its  chief  centre  at 
Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  whence  it  passed  into  Lydia. 
United  with  the  similar  but  less  orgiastic  Cretan 
cult  of  Rhea,  it  was  early  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  mainland,  and  connected  with  local  cults  of 
a  similar  goddess.  In  Rome  the  worship  of 
Cybele  was  introduced  from  Pessinus  in  B.C.  204, 
in  consequence  of  the  Sibylline  prophecy,  and  the 
annual  Megalensian  games  were  established  in 
her  honor.  From  the  first  century  B.C.  this  cult 
of  the  great  Eastern  goddess  in  various  forms 
and  imder  many  names  was  spread  among  the 
people  by  wandering  bands  of  begging  priests 
and  priestesses,  professing  to  work  wonders,  pre- 
dict the  future,  and  by  initiation  into  their  mys- 
teries to  bring  relief  from  sin.  The  priests  of  Cy- 
bele in  Asia  Minor  were  eunuchs,  in  imitation 
of  the  mutilation  of  Attis  (q.v.),  the  original 
servant  of  the  goddess.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
usually  represented  as  seated  on  a  tlirone, 
adorned  with  a  mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil 
is  suspended.  At  either  side  of  the  throne  are 
lions,  or  perhaps  a  lion  lies  on  her  lap  or  imder 
her  feet.  Sometimes  she  is  seen  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

CYC'ADA'CEiE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Neo-Lat.  cjicas.  Gk.  W'Knr,  kykas,  African  cocoa- 
palm).  One  of  the  four  living  groups  of  gym- 
nosperms.     In  the  present  flora  nine  genera  of 


cycads  are  recognized,  which  contain  about  eighty 
species.  They  are  exclusively  tropical,  and  are 
about  equally  distributed  between  the  eastern 
and  western  tropics.  The  stems  are  either  col- 
umnar shafts,  crowned  with  a  rosette  of  huge 
fern-like  foliage  leaves,  having  the  general  habit 
of  tree-ferns  and  palms;  or  they  are  like  great 
tubers,  completely  invested  by  an  anuor  of  thick 
leaf-bases  and  scale  leaves,  and  crowned  with 
fern-like  leaves  as  in  the  other  case.  The  group 
is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  fern-like 
characters,  and  there,  .seems  to  be  general  con- 
sent that  it  is  a  group  which  has  lieen  derived 
from  the  ferns.  Although  fern-like  in  appear- 
ance and  in  many  structures,  the  cycads  pro- 
duce seeds  and  must  be  associated  with  seed- 
jjlants,  and  since  the  seeds  are  exposed,  they  are 
gynmosperms. 

A  discovery  recently  made  emphasizes  strik- 
ingly their  fern-like  character.  In  fertilization 
the  male  cells  bear  many  cilia  and  are  free- 
swimming,  while  in  all  other  known  seed-plants 
they  have  no  power  of  motion.  This  retention 
of  the  old  ciliated  sperm  habit  by  undoubted 
seed-plants  is  a  veiy  interesting  transition  con- 
dition. The  group  is  also  of  interest  in  showing 
that  the  pollen-tube,  which  is  connected  in  other 
seed-plants  with  the  transfer  of  the  male  cells 
to  the  egg,  may  not  have  been  originally  devel- 
oped for  this  purpose.  In  the  cycads  the  tube  is 
developed  by  the  pollen-grain,  but  it  branches 
freely  through  the  o\'ule  and  acts  as  an  absorbing 
system,  the  male  cells  never  entering  it.  It  was 
probably  later  in  the  evolution  of  plants  that 
this  absorbing  system  came  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  transferring  the  male  cells.  Another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  group  is  that  the  seed- 
coat,  instead  of  being  entirely  hard,  as  in  the 
conifers,  is  i)lum-like,  since  it  develops  in  two 
layers,  the  inner  hard  and  bony,  the  outer  pulpy, 
making  the  ripe  fruit  resemble  a  plum. 

The  structure  of  the  stem  in  many  cases  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
conifer-stems,  but  in  certain  genera  it  ])resents 
unusual  and  suggestive  features.  In  these  cases 
the  primary  cambiiun,  by  means  of  which  the 
ordinary  increase  in  diameter  is  eft'ected,  is 
short-lived,  and  a  series  of  secondary  cambiums 
is  organized  in  the  cortex.  The  vascular  bundles 
thus  formed  in  the  cortex  are  frequently  of  the 
concentric  type,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
ferns  and  not  of  the  seed-plants. 

Although  the  strobili  of  the  cycads  have  the 
general  structure  of  those  of  conifers,  in  some 
cases  the  spore-leaves  do  not  resemble  those  of 
the  other  seed-plants.  For  example,  in  the  genus 
Cyeas  there  is  no  distinct  stamen  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  leaf-like  body  whose  under  surface 
is  thickly  covered  with  groups  of  sporangia,  as 
in  ordinary  ferns. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  cycads  is  as 
follows:  In  the  Oriental  tropics  the  genera  are: 
Cycas,  containing  about  sixteen  species  and  rang- 
ing throughout  tropical  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Australasian  region;  Macrozamia.  with 
fourteen  s]>ecies,  and  tlie  monotypie  Bowenia, 
both  strictly  Australasian;  Encephalartos,  with 
twelve  species,  and  the  monotypie  Stangeria,  both 
restricted  to  Africa,  In  the  Occidental  tropics 
the  largest  genus  is  Zamia,  with  about  thirty 
species,  ranging  throughout  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America;  Ceratozamia,  with  six  species. 
and    Dioon,    with    one    species,    are    American; 
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1.  CYPRESS   TREE    near  Monterey,  Cal. 


2.  CYCAS    REVOLUTA,   In   New  York  Botanical   Garden. 
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while  the  monotypie  jMierocyoas  belongs  to  Cuba. 
In  general  it  is  true  that  Cyc.is  and  Zamia  are 
the  typical  cj-cads  of  the  two  heniisphort's,  wliilo 
the  other  genera  represent  relatively  isolated 
forms  which  bear  the  stam[)  of  local  conditions. 
Fossil  Forms.  ■  The  Cycadacea;  arc  a  group  of 
very  great  anti(|uity,  the  genus  Cyeas  itself  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  oldest  of  all  the"  genera  of  the 
family-,  for  it  is  known  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  This  singular  type  has,  since  that 
early  time,  persisted  in  modern  vegetation, 
where  it  stands  without  any  near  relatives.  The 
remains  of  Cycadacea^  attain  their  greatest  de- 
•velopment  in  the  ilesozoic  formations,  especially 
in  the  Jurassic  rocks  (Purbcck  and  WeaUlcn)  of 
England  and  France,  and  in  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous of  the  Black  Hills  of  North  America,  in 
which  latter  formation  the  silicified  short  cylin- 
drical stems  with  their  closely  crowded,  spirally 
disposed  leaf-bases  are  quite  characteristic  fos- 
sils. Also  the  leaves  and  fiiictilication  of  the 
Cycadaceaj  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Mesozoic  beds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  show- 
ing that  these  plants  flourished  there  in  that 
era.  In  the  Tertiary  they  are  rare  in  Europe, 
though  still  occurring  in  southern  Europe.  Later 
tlieir  last  survivors  withdrew  mostly  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  With  the  fossil  Cyca- 
daceee  are  usually  mentioned  the  MeduHosa;, 
remains  of  stems  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian rocks,  which  show  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  CycadaceiB,  while  departing  from 
them  in  some  important  features.  Consult:  Von 
Solms-Laubacli,  Fossil  Hoiany  (O.xford,  1891); 
Ward,  "Description  of  the  Species  of  Cycadeoi- 
dea  or  Fossil  Cyeadean  Trimks  from  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  Rim  of  the  Black  Hills,"  Proceedings 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  vol,  xxi. 
(Washington,  1S99)  ;  id.,  "Description  of  a  New 
Genus  and  Twenty  New  Species  of  Fossil  Cyeadean 
Trunks  from  the  Jurassic  of  Wj'oming,"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Science,  vol.  i.    (Washington,  1900). 

CYCLADES,  sik'la-dez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ki- 
K\d5es,  Kgllades,  (rom  KijK\os,l'yklos,  circle).  A 
portion  of  the  archipelago  lying  sovitheast  of 
Greece,  in  the  .I'lgean  Sea,  comprising,  according 
to  the  old  geogi'aphers,  the  islands  of  Ceos  ( Zea, 
Kea),  Cythnus  (Thermia),  Seriphus  (Serpho), 
Siphnus  (Siphanto),  Gyaros,  Syros  (Syra), 
Pares,  Antiparos,  Andros,  Tenos,  Myconus,  Dolos, 
Rhenea,  and  Naxos  (Map:  Gi'cece,  F  4).  This 
group,  arranged  in  three  series,  was  su])posed  to 
form  a  circle  with  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  at 
its  centre,  and  this  belief  accounts  for  the  name 
of  the  group.  The  modern  nomarchy  of  the 
Cyelades  includes  also  the  islands  of  Melos, 
Cimolus,  Polycandrus,  Sicinus,  los  (Nio), 
Amorgos,  Santorini  (Thera),  Anaphi,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  islands,  some  of  which  were 
formerly  grouped  with  the  Sporades  (q.v. ).  The 
total  area  is  023  square  miles.  The  islands  are 
mountainous,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  3000 
feet  in  some  instances.  Some  are  of  volcanic 
formation.  They  ar<>  generally  scantily  watered 
and  sparsely  wooded.  They  produce  southern 
fruits,  and  large  quantities  of  marble  and  other 
valuable  building-stones  are  obtained  from  them. 
The  population  of  the  nomarchy  (province)  was 
134,747  in  1896.  The  chief  toix-n  is  Hermopolis 
(q.v.),  on  Syra. 


CYCLAMEN,  slk'lii-m(5n  (Xeo-Lat.,  from 
Gk.  KVK\d/j.iiios,  Icyklaminos,  from  ki!icXos,  kfiklos, 
circle;  referring  to  its  eorolhi).  -V  gcims  of 
plants  uf  the  natural  order  Priniulacea'.  iiaving 
a  wheel-shaped  corolla;  with  a  long  rellexcd  limb, 
and  llower-stalks  twisted  spirally  downward 
after  flowering.  The  species  are  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, not  luunerous,  and  chiefly  Alpine  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  They  have  turnip-like,  partly 
subterranean  stems,  which  are  very  acrid,  but, 
nc\ertheless  are  greedily  eaten  by  swine,  and  the 
plants  are  accordingly  often  designated  sow- 
bread. They  are  drastic  and  emnieuagogic.  Sev- 
eral of  the  species  are  frequent  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers.  The  most  conunou  species  arc 
Cyclamen  Europaium  and  Cyclamen-  latifolium, 
tlie  latter  being  the  source  from  wliicli  arc  ob- 
tained many  of  the  forms  cultivated  as  Persian 
cyclamens.  The  corolla  of  Cyclamen  latifotium 
is  strongly  rellexed,  giving  the  flower  a  curious 
appearance,  I'^or  illustration,  see  Plate  of 
Gkeemiolse  Plants. 

CYCLE  (Lat.  cychts,  from  Gk.  k.'kXos,  ky- 
ktos,  circle;  connected  with  Skt.  cakra,  AS. 
hweOl,  Engl,  wheel).  A  term  used  in  chronology 
to  denote  an  interval  of.  time  in  which  cerlaiu 
lihenomcna  always  recur  in  the  same  order. 
Cycles  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  iuconnuen- 
surability  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  other  celestial  bodies.  Our  unit  of 
time  is  the  day  of  24  hours,  being  tile  period  of 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  But 
neither  the  year — the  period  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun — nor  the  month — the  period  of  the  moou 
round  the  earth — can  be  measured  by  days,  or 
even  by  hours,  so  as  not  to  leave  fractions. 
Cycles  have  been  invented  in  such  a  way  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
body  whose  period  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  eai'th  on  her  axis,  the  body  shall  at  last 
cccupy  the  same  place  in  the  heavens  aud  calen- 
dar as  it  did  when  the  cycle  commenced.  Of  the 
numerous  cycles  or  periods  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  invented,  the  more  important  are  no- 
ticed under  their  speciflc  names.  See  l.NUKTiox; 
-Meton'ic  Cycle;  Pehiod;  Golden  Numbek;  etc. 

CYCLICAL  FORMS  (from  cyclic,  Lat.  cy- 
clicus,  Gk.  kiSkXikos,  kyktikos,  circular,  from 
nixXot,  kyklos.  circle).  In  music,  forms  that 
consist  of  a  cycle  or  scries  of  movements,  such 
as  the  suite,  concerto,  sonata,  or  s3"mphou\'.  The 
origin  of  cyclical  forms  is  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  old  overture,  which  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  flrst  and  third  being  slow,  while  the 
middle  part  was  lively.  Graduall}'  these  three 
parts  were  extended  and  detached.  In  the  older 
compositions  the  movements  were  alternately 
slow  and  fast.  But  soon  it  became  customary  to 
begin  and  end  with  a  fast  movement.  In  the 
modern  s^^nphonv  the  customarv  arrangement  is: 
(1)  Fast:  (2)  slow;  (3)  fast;  (4)  fast.  But 
Beethoven's  "Sonata."  opus  100,  and  Tsehaikow- 
sky's  "Symphonic  Pathi'ticpie."  are  two  famous 
examples  of  cyclical  com])ositions  closing  with  a 
plow  movement.  Originally  all  the  movements 
of  a  cyclical  composition  were  written  in  the 
same  key.  The  development  of  the  sonata  (q.v.) 
wrought  a  change  in  this  direction,  so  that  dif- 
ferent keys  (though  always  related  to  the  funda- 
mental) were  assigned  to  the  different  move- 
ments.    The  first  and  last  movements,  however. 
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are  always  in  the  same  key,  which  is  considered 
the  fuudamental  key  of  the  whole  work.  If  the 
first  movenitnt  is  in  minor,  the  last  is  generally 
in  the  parallel  major. 

CYCLIC  ANAP^ST.     See  Versification. 

CYCLIC  .CHORUS  ( Ok.  KVK\m6t  xopif,  ky- 
klilcos  ckoros) .  The  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys 
which  danced  in  a  circle  around  the  altar  of 
Diony>ius.  during  the  dithyramb.     See  Chorus. 

CYCLIC  DACTYL.     See  Vebsificatiox. 

CYCLIC  POETS  (Gk.  kvkAikoi  iroiijrai,  kykli- 
hoi  poictai).  The  name  was  given  by  the  later 
Greek  gi-ammarians  to  a  class  of  minor  epic 
poets,  who  wrote  on  subjects  dealing  with  events 
preceding,  as  well  as  during  and  following,  the 
Trojan  War,  and  also  on  the  Theban  Myths,  each 
poet  limiting  himself  to  a  certain  cycle  (Ki/i-los) 
of  events.  The  following  titles  are  known  to  us: 
Theogony,  Titanomachy,  Cypria,  Jjittle  Iliad. 
Destruction  of  Troy,  The  Return,  Telcgony,  (Edi- 
podcci,  Tlicba'is,  Epigoni,  and  JElhiopis.  The 
scanty  fragments  with  testimonia  are  best  pub- 
lished by  Kinkel,  Epicorum  Grcecorum  Frag- 
mcnta  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  also  as  an  appendix  to 
Welcker's  Der  epische  Cyclus  (Bonn,  1835-49). 
Horace,  Ars  Poeiica,  136,  uses  cyclicus  scriptor 
in  a  derogatory  sense,  but  tliere  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  a  common  connotation. 

CY'CLING  (from  cycle).  The  use  or  act  of 
riding  the  cycle,  either  bicycle  or  tricycle.  Al- 
though now  a  common  utility  of  every-day  busi- 
ness life,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recreation,  it 
had  its  origin  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  what  was  then 
an  improved  velocipede,  and  was  only  used  for 
sport  or  recreation.  (See  Bicycle.)  The  prog- 
ress of  cycling  as  a  means  of  recreation  lias 
been  very  rapid,  its  greatest  general  popidarity 
occurring  between  18'JO  and  1900.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  it  apparently  has 
taken  its  real  position  as  a  permanent  means  of 
enjoyment  and  recreation,  and  an  added  means 
of  locomotion  for  either  business  or  pleasure. 
Apart  from  the  many  physical  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  cycling  as  an  exercise, 
it  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  that  it  has  given  to  all  a 
capacity  of  locomotion,  which  formerly  none  but 
those  of  ample  means  and  leisure  could  enjoy; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  developed  a 
general  interest  in  the  many  'good  roads'  move- 
ments through  the  United  States  and  England. 
IMany  long-distance  tours  have  been  accomplislied 
by  its  means,  notably  that  of  Thomas  Stevens, 
who,  between  April,  1884.  and  December,  1886, 
rode  round  the  world;  and  Lcnz,  who  (189204) 
rode  a  wheel  carrying  all  his  necessaries,  as  well 
as  a  camera,  across  America,  Samoa,  Japan, 
through  China,  Burma,  India,  Beloochistan, 
Persia,  and  Armenia.  Jioad  racing  has  always 
been  a  popular  sport,  and  in  the  early  nineties 
had  attained  such  proportions  that  nearly  every 
city  and  town  throughout  England  and  America 
had  its  annual  road-racing  fixtures.  This  phase 
of  the  sport  is  not  now  so  general,  but  the  annual 
road  races  of  Chicago  and  those  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  New  York  are  still  events  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  cycling  world. 

Trade  racing  is  entirely  ai-tificial,  and  confined 
usually  to  professional  riders  racing  under  un- 
natural conditions.  Long-distance  and  relay 
races,  such  as  have  been  held  at  Tattersall's,  Chi- 


cago, and  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
while  financially  profitable  to  their  projectors, 
\v.\\e  been  very  severel}'  eondcumed  as  of  no  real 
value  to  the  sport,  and  frequently  injurious  to 
the  riders  themselves.  Several  cj'cling  associa- 
tions e.vist  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  notably 
tlie  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  which  sup- 
plies maps,  and  enables  machines  to  be  passed 
into  Canada  and  back  into  the  United  States 
without  any  other  expense  or  hindrance  than  the 
depositing  of  the  L.  A.  W.  membership  tickets; 
and  under  some  circumstances  even  this  is  not 
necessary.  Similar  advantages  are  obtained  for 
tourists  in  Europe  by  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club 
of  England,  founded  in  1873  with  headquarters 
in  London  S.W.  With  this  latter  organization  is 
allied  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  and  the 
Deutsehes  Radfahrerbimd.  The  military  organi- 
zations of  all  the  Eui'opean  countries  include 
corps  of  specially  equipped  and  drilled  cyclists, 
whose  principal  duties  are  the;  transmission  of 
orders  and  the  securing  of  information;  for 
which  purposes  their  speed,  their  noiselessness, 
and  the  comjiaratively  good  roads  which  prevail 
have  made  them  conspicuously  useful.  See  Ahmy 
Orgaxizatiox  ;  Tactics,  JIilitaby. 

CY'CLOID  (Gk.  KvKXouS-qs,  kyldoeidcs,  circle- 
like, from  kckXcs,  kyklo.^,  circle  +  ciSos,  eldos, 
form).  A  plane  curve,  the  locus  of  a  point  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  along 
a  straight  line.  If,  in  Fig.  1,  circle  O  rolls  on  the 
line  AiA,,  the  point  P  traces  the  arc  of  the 
cycloid  AiPA;.  If  the  generating  point  is  taken 


Fio.  1. 


at  Q,  within  the  circle,  the  resulting  curve  is 
B,QB,,  called  a  prolate  cycloid.  If  the  generat- 
ing point  is  taken  at  R.  in  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
the  resulting  curve  is  CiEC-,  a  curtate  cycloid  or 


Fig.  2. 

trochoid.  If  the  generating  circle  rolls  on  a 
fixed  circle,  instead  of  a  straight  line,  cui-ves 
like  those  in  Fig.  2  are  produced  (see  Cardioid). 
The  curve  formed  by  rolling  the  generating  circle 
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around  the  outside  of  the  fixed  circumference  is 
called  an  epicycloid.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
produced  by  rolling  the  generating  circle  ini  the 
inside  of  the  fixed  circle  is  called  a  hypocyeloid. 
These  curves  belong  to  a  general  class  *illcd 
'roulettes.'  The  construction  for  the  cycloid 
was  known  to  Bouvelles  (1503),  but  its  name  is 
due  to  Galilei  (q.v.),  who  in  a  letter  to  Torri- 
eclli  (103!))  recommends  it  for  bridge  arches. 
The  term  trochoid  is  due  to  Roberval  (q.v.),  and 
the  term  roulette  (1C.')9)  to  Pascal  (q.v.). 
Eoberval  also  effected  (1U34)  the  quadrature  of 
the  cycloid,  showing  that  it  equals  three  times 
the  area  of  the  generating  circle,  and  he  deter- 
mined the  volume  obtained  by  revolution  about 
its  axis.  Descartes  constructed  its  tangents,  and 
Pascal  (1058)  determined  the  length  of  its  arc, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  surface  and  of 
the  corresponding  solid  of  revolution.  The 
length  of  one  branch  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  and  its 
area  is  three  times  that  of  the  same  cii'cle.  If 
Ai  ( Fig.  1 )  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  coordinates, 
and   a  be   the   radius   of   the   generating   circle, 


© 


the  equation  of  the  cycloid  is  a?  =  a  vers— i 
—  ■^/'2ay^l/■.      It    is   simpler,   however,    to    use 
the  expressions  for  x  and  y  separately ;  viz.  a;  = 
a  (  e — sin  d) ,  y  =  a  (1 — cos  6).  The  equations  of 

the  hypocyeloid  are  x  =  (a — b)  cos9  -f-  Jcos  - — - — -0, 
2/=:  (a — 6)  sin   6  —  6sm— r — <?,  where  a  and  6 

are  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  circles.  If 
the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  is  four  times  that 
of  the  rolling  circle,  the  equation  of  the  liypocy- 
cloid  is  x'-\-y'j=a',  a  being  the  radius  of  the  fixed 
circle,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Because  of  the  elegance  of  its 
properties  and  because  of  its  numerous  applica- 
tions in  mechanics,  the  cycloid  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  transcendental  curves.  One  of 
its  most  interesting  properties  is  that  the  time 
of  descent  from  rest  of  a  ])article  from  any  point 
on  its  inverted  arc  to  the  lowest  point  is  the 
same;  that  is,  the  cycloid  is  an  isochronous 
curve.  Thus,  on  an  ideally  hard  and  smooth  sur- 
face whose  sections  are  cycloids,  the  particle,  hav- 
ing reached  the  lowest  point,  will,  through  the 
momentum  received  in  its  fall,  ascend  the  oppo- 
site branch  to  a  height  equal  to  that  through 
which  it  fell,  losing  velocity  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  acquired  it.  The  cycloid  is  also  the  curve 
of  quickest  descent;  i.  e.  an  object  acted  upon  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  setting  out  from  an}' 
point  of  the  cycloid,  will  reach  any  other  point 
of  this  curve  in  shorter  time  than  by  follow- 
ing any  other  path.  The  cycloid  is  therefore 
referred  to  as  the  brxjchistocJirone  (Gr.  Ppuxia- 
Tof,  brachistos,  shortest,  and  XP'^'"'C>  chronos, 
time.  The  problem  of  finding  the  brachisto- 
ehrone  was  proposed  by  Jean  (Johann)  Ber- 
noulli in  109C,  and  formed  the  first  important 
step  in  the  calculus  of  variations.  It  was  solved 
by  Bernoulli  himself,  by  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
L'Hopital,  and  Jacques  (Jakob)  Bernoulli.  For 
the  interesting  history  of  the  cycloid,  consult 
any  of  the  best  histories  of  mathematics,  and 
also:  Chasles,  Aperc-ii  hisiorique  sur  Vorigine  et 
le  d^veloppenicnt  dcs  mcihodea  en  g^otnvtrie 
(Paris,  1875)  ;  de  Groningue,  Histoire  de  la  cy- 
clo'ide  (Hambiirg.  1701)  :  Tannery,  "La  cycloi'de 
dans  I'antiquitr."  in  Bulletin  des  sciences  mathe- 
matiques   (Paris,  1883). 


CY'CLOID  FISHES.  One  of  the  four  orders 
of  lishes  pruposc<l  by  Ag.issi/i,  ba.sed  on  the  fliar- 
acter  of  the  scah^s.  Cycloid  scales  have  the  ])0S- 
terior  or  free  margin  smooth  and  not  s])iMous. 
Cycloid-like  ctenoid  (<l.v.)  scales  are  not  covered 
with  enamel,  and  belong  to  many  of  the  present 
as  well  as  many  fossil  fishes.  The  chub  and  its 
allies  are  examples. 

CYCLOM'ETER  (Gk.  /cikAoc,  Icyklos,  circle 
-\-  /liriioit.  iititnm,  measure).  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  revolutions  of  any  rjtating 
object,  as  of  a  carriage-wheel,  bicyele-wheid,  or 
certain  parts  of  machinery.  A  similar  instru- 
ment for  measuring  distances  traversed  is  an 
odometer.  This  instrument,  invented  by  Hud- 
son, is  e.xtensively  u.sed  by  surveyor--  in  collect- 
ing data  for  maps.  It  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  to  a  light  vehicle 
drawn  by  hand.  The  term  cyclometry  is  often 
applied  to  the  method  of  loeasuriiig  circumfer- 
ences or  areas  of  circles  (q.v. ),  but  more  generally 
it  refers  to  the  theory  of  circular  functions.     See 

P'ONCTIOXS. 

CY'CLONE.     See  Storm. 

CY'CLOP.a:'DIA.     See  Enctclop.edia. 

CY'CLOPE'AN  ARCHITECTURE,  or  Ma- 
sonry. The  name  frequently  used  for  an  ancient 
w^all  of  large,  irregular  stones,  rudely  hewn  or 
quite  unwrought.  The  term  originated  in  Greece, 
where  structures  of  this  kind  were  fabled  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Cj'clopes.  The  ancients  also 
attributed  them  to  the  Pelasgians  (q.v.),  whence 
such  walls  are  sometimes  called  Pelasgian.  The 
walls  of  Tiryns  (q.v.),  near  Nauplia,  arc  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ruder  stylo  of  Cyclopean  masonry. 
They  are  of  irregular  unshajjen  stones,  from  0  to 
10  feet  long,  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  from 
2  to  3  feet  deep;  the  interstices  are  filled  up  by 
small  stones,  and  clay  mortar  was  emplojed  to 
bind  them,  though  it  has  now  been  washed  away 
to  a  great  extent.  The  walls  of  ]M3'eena^  arc  in 
part  of  the  saiiie  rude  construction  as  at  Tiryns, 
but  near  the  Lion  Gate  they  are  faced  with  huge 
reetangular  blocks,  fitted  in  rudely  horizontal 
courses,  and  the  same  style  of  masonry  (but 
more  carefully  executed)  is  e?nployed  in  the 
great  beehive  tombs.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of 
-Myeente — probably  of  later  date — is  built  of 
polygonal  stones,  carefully  fitted  so  as  to  leave 
no  interstices.  Walls  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter are  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  where 
they  surround  many  of  the  old  Etruscan  towns, 
though  here  the  walls  are  more  commonly  in  the 
ruilo  ashlar  masonry  found  at  Mycenip.  While 
in  Greece  these  walls  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Jlycen.Tan  period,  and  are  ]irobably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Aeh;ran  domination,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  style  of  fortification  was  peculiar 
to  any  one  race,  as  similar  masonry  has  been 
found  in  China,  and  also  in  Peru,  and  on  a 
smallei  scale  in  the  British  Isles.  Polygonal 
masonry,  composed  of  carefully  hewn  and  fitted 
blocks,  is  common  in  Greek  works  of  later  times, 
and  the  early  walls  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  tombs 
already  mentioned,  show  that  the  Myccna'an  civi- 
lization was  capable  of  building  walls  of  hewn 
and  fitted  stones,  as  good  as.  or  better  than,  those 
erected  in  the  classical  times.  The  Cyclopean 
architecture  is  discussed  in  histories  of  archi- 
tecture (q.v.),  or  in  works  dealing  with  the 
Mycenaean  Age  (see  Arch.TvOLOGY)  ,  or  Etruria 
(q.v.).       For     a     descrijition     of     the     remains 
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of  Cyclopean  architecture  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  consult:  Middleton,  Grecian  liemains 
in  Italy  (London,  1812)  ,  a  rare  work;  Bod- 
well,  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopean 
or  I'elasyic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  {Lon- 
don, 1834)  ;  and,  tor  a  more  general  discussion, 
Petit-Eadel,  Kecherches  sur  les  monuments  cyclo- 
picns   (Paris,  1841). 

CYCLOPES,  sl-klo'pez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ni^Xu- 
ires,  kyklOpcs,  round-eyed,  from  /tiiicXos.  kyklos, 
circle  +  (S^,  dps,  eye ) .  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
race  of  one-eyed  monsters,  described  as  fol- 
lows :  ( 1 )  Homeric  Cj'clopes,  a  wild,  law- 
less, gigantic  race  of  shepherds,  inhabiting 
an  island  in  the  western  sea.  The  most 
famous  of  these  Cyclopes  is  the  son  of  Po- 
seidon, Polyphemus  ( q.v ) .  Homer  describes 
him  as  one-eyed,  and  later  poets  attributed  this 
characteristic  to  his  companions.  ( 2 )  The  Hesi- 
odie  Cj'clopes,  Brontes,  Stereopes,  and  Arges(  that 
is.  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  Thunderbolt) ,  each 
having  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
These  were  the  sons  of  Uranus  and  Gtea.  Hurled 
into  Tartarus  by  their  father,  but  delivered  by 
their  mother,  they  helped  Cronus  to  usurp  the 
government  of  heaven.  Cronus,  however,  in  his 
turn,  threw  them  back  into  Tartarus,  from 
which  they  were  again  released  by  Zeus,  whose 
servants  they  now  became.  Finally,  they  were 
slain  by  Apollo,  because  they  forged  the  thunder- 
bolt with  which  Zeus  killed  Asclepius.  The 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  poets  represented  them 
as  the  companions  and  assistants  of  Heph,Tstus 
at  his  forge,  which  w-as  situated  in  a  volcano,  as 
at  Lipari  or  Etna.  In  this  capacity  they  were 
frequently  represented  on  works  of  art.  (3)  The 
Cyclopes,  a  people  who  had  come  from  Thrace  or 
Lyeia  to  Argolis,  and  built  the  mighty  walls  of 
TirjTis,  MyceniE,  and  Argos  for  King  Proteus, 
See  Ctclope.\n  Architectuke, 

CY'CLOPS.  A  play  by  Euripides,  following 
the  Homeric  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  with  the  Cyclopes,  and  remarkable  as 
the  only  preserved  specimen  of  a  satyric  drama. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Shelley,  who  omitted  a 
few  passages. 

CY'CLORA'MA  (Gk.  /ciiaof,  kyklos.  circle 
-\- ipa/ia,  liorama,  sight).  A  painting  placed  on 
the  walls  of  a  cylindrical  room  representing  a 
landscape,  battlefield,  or  other  subject,  with  true 
perspective.  The  spectator  stands  in  the  centre, 
and  the  effect  is  extremely  realistic. 

CYCLO'SIS  ( Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  KiK/-w<Jir,  ky- 
klosis,  a  surrounding,  from  /riJicXof,  kyklos,  cir- 
cle). The  rotation  of  the  protoplasm  within  a 
plant-cell.  Only  the  outermost  portions  remain 
quiet.  The  various  inclusions  of  the  protoplasm, 
such  a.s  chloroplasts,  nucleus,  etc.,  are  swept 
along  with  it.  The  mass  descends  on  one  side  of 
the  coll  and  ascends  on  the  other.  A  line  of  no 
movement  necessarily  exists  between  the  portions 
moving  in  opposite  directions.     See  Protoplasm. 

CYCLOS'TOMI  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk. /cw.loc,  kiiklos.  circle  -{- ar6fia,  stoma,  mouth). 
A  class  of  eel-like  marine  animals,  the  lampreys 
and  hags,  regarded  as  the  lowest  existing  verte- 
brates (excluding  Amphioxus).  They  have  eel- 
like bodies  of  very  ])rimitive  construction.  "The 
spinal  column  is  represented  merely  by  a  thick, 
persistent  notochord,  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  with, 
in   the   lampreys,   small   cartilaginous   processes 


representing  neural  and  haemal  arches.  The  skull 
is  cartilaginous,  and  is  peculiarly  moditied.  'Be- 
hind it  in  the  lamprey  is  a  remarkable  basket- 
like apparatus,  composed  of  cartilaginous  pro- 
ces.ses.  This  branchial  basket,  as  it  is  termed, 
supports  the  gill-sacs.  The  gill-sacs,  of  which 
there  are  either  six  or  seven  pairs,  are  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  represent  the  gills  of  the  true 
fishes."  They  are,  however,  very  differently  ar- 
ranged, opening  externally  in  some  forms  by 
several  gill-slits,  and  in  others  by  only  one,  and 
communicating  internally  with  the  pharrax  in 
diverse  waj-s.  Other  organs  do  not  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  true  fishes,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  being  that  there  is  only  one  nasal 
sac  and  nostril,  instead  of  a  pair,  Tlie  round 
mouth,  without  jaws,  suggests  that  of  leeches. 
The  C.vclostomi,  which  by  some  ichthyologists  are 
regarded  as  an  order  (Marsipobranehii)  of  fishes, 
are  bottom-keeping,  voracious,  slimy  creatures, 
occasionally  truly  parasitic,  and  are  traceable 
back   to   Paleozoic   times. 

Fossil  FoKM.s.  Minute  teeth  (conodonts),  found 
in  Paleozoic  rocks,  have  been  by  some  authors  con- 
sidered to  be  teeth  of  cyclostomid  fishes,  but  they 
are  more  probably  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  anne- 
lids like  the  modern  Xereidie.  In  the  Caithness 
flagstones  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Devonian 
age,  near  Thurso  in  Scotland,  are  found  numbers 
of  a  small,  eel-like  fossil,  which  has,  with  nuich 
])robability  of  correctness,  been  referred  to  the 
cyclostjDmes.  These  small  fossils,  1-mown  as  Palse- 
ospondylus,  vary  in  length  from  one  to  two 
inches,  and  consist  of  an  oblong  skull,  made  of 
bony  plates,  armed  anteriorly  with  small  calci- 
fied cirri,  and  provided  jjosteriorly  with  two  long 
prolongations  that  parallel  the  vertebral  coliunn. 
From  between  these  prolongations  pi'ojects  the 
long  vertebral  column,  made  up  of  distinct  calci- 
fied elements,  with  neural  spines  in  the  abdom- 
inal region,  and  both  neural  and  hremal  spines 
in  the  caudal  region.  A  long,  diphycercal  tail-fin 
with  very  slender  rays,  of  which  those  of  the 
neural  series  are  bifurcated,  must  have  formed 
a  powerful  swimming  organ  for  this  small  fish. 
Tliis  fossil,  if  it  be  a  true  cyclostome,  differs 
from  all  others  of  the  group  in  having  a  calcified 
skeleton.  Consult :  Dean,  "The  Devonian  Lam- 
pre}-,  PaliEospoudylus  Gunni,  Traquair,  with 
Notes  on  the  Systematic  Arrangement  of  the 
Fish-like  Vertebrates,"  Memoirs  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  (New  York, 
ISO!)).  This  work  includes  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  fossil  eyclostomes.  See  Coxodont; 
H.\G-Fisii;  Lampkey;  and  plate  of  Lampreys 
AXD  Dogfish. 

CY'CLO-SYM'METRY.     See  Symmetry. 

CYCLTJS  (Lat.,  circle).  A  curious  fossil 
crustacean  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  North 
.-Vmerica  and  Europe.  It  is  of  a  circular,  convex 
form,  with  usually  a  low  median  ridge  on  its 
dorsum,  and  its  surface  is  either  smooth,  radi- 
ally striated,  or  nodular.  A  pair  of  small  sessile 
compound  eyes,  like  those  of  the  horseshoe  crab, 
have  been  found  near  the  anterior  lateral  margin 
of  some  American  examples.  These  fossils  are 
perhaps  the  larval  stages  of  other  crustaceans, 
like  Belinurus,  Euproops,  Prestwichia,  or  Eu- 
rypterus,  of  which  adult  specimens  are  often 
found  in  the  same  beds  with  Cyclus.  Consult: 
Woodward,  "On  the  Genus  Cyclus."  Geological 
Mac/a:iHe,  vol.   viii.    (1870),  and  ser.  4,   vol.   i. 
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(London,     1894).       See     Eustpterus;     Prest- 
wicniA :  Xiruosi  RA. 

CYDIPTE  (Ck.  KvdlTnrr,).  The  Athenian 
niaideii  ciallily  won  by  Acontius.  l"or  llie  de- 
tails of  tlie  story,  see  Acoxriis. 

CYDTJUS  (Lat.,  from  Gl^.  KMvof,  Kydnos) . 
A  river  of  Cilicia,  passing  the  city  of  Tarsus  and 
emptyini,'  into  the  JNIediterranean.  It  was  on 
this  riwr  tliat  Cleopatra  made  her  voyage  to 
meet  Antony. 

CYDO'NIA.  See  QuiJ^CE. 
CYGN^'US,  Fredrik  (1807-81).  A  Finnish 
poet  ami  liti'rary  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Tawastehus,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Abo,  where  he  lectured  from  1839  to  1843,  in 
\\hich  year  he  began  an  extensive  tour  through 
Europe.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  a!stlietics  and  modern  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors.  He  bequeathed  his  entire 
fortune  and  his  valuable  art  collection  to  the 
State.  His  poetic  worl-cs  were  published  by  him 
under  the  title  Skaldestyckcn  (6  vols.,  1851-70). 

CYGN.ffiUS,  UNO  (1810-88).  A  Finnish  edu- 
cator, bom  at  Tawastehus.  From  1837  to  1839 
he  was  a  pastor  and  instructor  at  Wiborg,  from 
1839  to  1846  spiritual  director  of  the  colony  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  and  in  1801  was  appointed  chief 
inspector  of  the  Finnish  public-school  system, 
which  he  thoroughly  reorganized.  In  18G3  he 
established  the  first  normal  school  in  Finland, 
and  until  1809  was  its  director.  He  was  tlie  first 
to  make  manual  work  {slojd,  sloyd)  a  part  of 
regular  public-school  instruction.  He  published 
Forslag  rorande  folksUolcviisendet   (1861). 

CYG'NTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KvKms,  Kyknos, 
the  swan).  A  constellation  in  the  Xorthern 
Hemisphere,  between  I.3  ra  and  Cassiopeia.  Sev- 
eral stars  in  this  constellation  have  received  the 
particular  attention  of  astronomei-s.  See  Stars. 
CYLINDER  (OF.  ciUndre,  Ft.  cylindre,  from 
Lat.  cyUndnis.  from  Gk.  /n//Ui»rfpof,  kylindros, 
roller,  from  KvyivSiiv,  kylindein,  KvAittv,  kylichi, 
to  roil).  A  surface  generated  by  a  line  (the 
generatrix)  which  moves  parallel  to  a  fi.xed  line 
and  touches  a  given  cui-ve  (the  directrix)  is 
called  a  cylindrical  surface.  The  space  inclosed 
by  a  cylindrical  surface  is  called  a  cylindrical 
space.  The  portion  of  a  cylindrical  space  limited 
by  two  parallel  planes  cutting  all  the  elements 
oif  the  cylindrical  surface  is  called  a  cylinder. 
If  the  directrix  is  a  circle,  the  cylinder  is  called 
a  circular  cylinder;  if  the  directrix  is  an  ellipse, 
the   cylinder   is   called   an   elliptic   cylinder,   and 

J so  on.    If  the  elements 

(positions  of  the  gen- 
eratrix) are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of 
the  directrix,  the  cyl- 
inder is  called  a  right 
cylinder,  otherwise  it 
is  called  oblique.  If  a 
rectangle  be  revolved 
about  one  of  its  sides, 
a  cylinder  of  revolu- 
tion, or  a  right  circu- 
lar cylinder,  is  formed. 
The  plane  tigures 
which  form  the  ends 
of  a  cylinder  are  called 
its  bases,  and  these  are  always  congruent. 
The   perpendicular    distance   between    tlie   bases 
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is  called  the  altitude.  The  lateral  area  of 
any  cylinder,  expressed  in  surface  units,  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  linear  units  in  the 
perimeter  of  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  ele- 
ments (right  section)  and  the  number  of  linear 
units  in  an  element.*  Tlie  number  of  units  of 
volume  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  square  units  of  the  base  and  the 
luinibor  of  linear  units  in  the  altitude  of  tlie 
cylinder. 
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B,,  Bo.  lower  and  upper  bases  ;    E,  an  element;  R,  aright 
a,  the  altitude.  section. 

A  cylindrical  surface  may  be  considered  as  a 
conical  surface  (see  Cone)  with  the  vertex  at 
infinity.  Hence,  plane  sections  of  the  cylindrical 
space  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  lead  to  the  so- 
called  conic  sections,  in  particular,  to  the  ellipse. 
If  V  S  volume,  C  =  curved  surface,  B  =  base, 
A  =  total  area  of  surfaces,  a  =  altitude,  )•  S 
radius  of  the  base  (or  of  the  inscribed  sphere) 
and  E.  =  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  sphere 
of  a  right  circular  cylinder,  then  V  =  7rr-a,  C  = 
27rra,  A  =  2Trr-    +    2irra  =  27rr    (r    -|-    a),   R  = 


V 


"     4-     - 

4+'--= 


The     volume   of 
it 


-  ^/  a^  +  4  r\ 

sector  of  a  cylinder  of  arc  7i 

arc  is  given  in  radian  measure,  as  n  radians,  the 
plane  parallel  to  the 


IS— x,-a;   if  the 


If 


the    cylindrical    segment    is      Y  — 


■  — sinPJ,  0 


volume  is     -  nr-a. 

axis  cuts  off  a  segment,    the  corresponding  are 
cut  from  the  base  being     k° ,     the     volume    of 

r-a        f   k 
~2        VI8O 
r  if  k°  =  n   radians,  V=— ;-    (" — 

sin  n  ) . 

CYLINDER  -  SNAKE.  One  of  a  family 
(Ilysiida')  of  small  burrowing  snakes  alliedtothe 
Typhlopid.T  and  shield-snakes,  and  retaining 
vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind  limbs,  the  latter 
showing  in  claw-like  spurs  protruding  lietwecn 
the  scales  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The  form  is 
cylindrical,  the  scales  small,  polislied.  and  hardl.v 
larger  on  the  belly  than  elsewhere,  and  the  colors 
bright.  The  few  species  are  scattered  over  the 
Malay  Islands  and  Indo-China,  where  the  com- 
mon 'red  snake'  {Cylindrophis  riifiis)  reaches  a 
length  of  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  occur  in  Cey- 
lon and  South  .America.  A  beautiful  species 
(Ilnaid  scytnle)  in  tropical  Soutli  America  is  one 
of  those  called  'coral-snake,'  and  is  coral-red  with 
black  rings.  On  account  of  its  beauty,  perfectly 
harmless  nature,  and  'for  cooling  purposes,'  this 
snake  is  said  to  be  sometimes  worn  as  a  neck- 
lace by  the  native  ladies. 

CYLLENE,  sll-le'ne  (Lat,  from  Gk.  KuWiJi'i;, 
Kylh'in').     A   mountain    in   northwest   Arcadia, 
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tlie  fabled  birthplace  of  Heiines.  Its  modern 
name  is  Ziria.     Height,  7790  feet. 

CY'LON  (c.eCO-c.OlO  B.C.).  An  Athenian 
noble,  wlio  sought  to  malce  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  He  was  victor  at  Olymjjia  (u.c.  640), 
was  son-in-law  of  Theagenes  of  ilegara,  and, 
probably  in  030  (010  or  612),  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Delpliic  Oracle,  and  with  outside  help 
from  Megara  and  a  disaffected  party  in  Athens, 
he  seized  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  was  block- 
aded there  by  Megaeles.  an  Alcma;onid,  archon 
for  the  year,  and  surrendered  on  being  promised 
his  life,  but  was  killed  with  his  followers.  The 
immediate  result  was  war  with  Jlegara;  the 
more  lasting  effect  was  the  blood-guiltiness  of 
the  AlemiEonidae,  under  cover  of  which  they  were 
so  often  attacked. 

CY'MA  (Lat.  cj/ma,  hollow  sphere,  from  Gk. 
Kvfia,  1,1/ma,  swelling,  from  nveiv,  kyein,  to 
swell).  In  architecture,  a  molding,  consisting 
of  a  hollow  and  round  conjoined,  eacli  one  about 
a  quarter  round.  When  hollowed  in  tlie  upper 
part,  it  is  termed  eyma  recta ;  when  hollowed  in 
tlie  lower  part,  it  is  called  cyma  reversa.  It  is 
bounded  usually  bj'  a  fillet,  and  corresponds  prac- 
tically to  the  modern  ogee  molding. 

CYMATITTM,    si-ma'shi-um.      See   Entabl.\- 

TURE. 

CYMBALS  (OF.  cimbale,  Fr.  cymbale,  Lat. 
cynibalum,  (4k.  Kvfi^aXov,  ki/nibalon,  from  k{S/x^os, 
kymhos,  cup.  Skt.  kumhha,  pot,  Ger.  Humpe, 
drinking-cup) .  Instrinnents  of  percussion  in  the 
form  of  round  plates,  with  leather  holders.  When 
struck  one  against  the  other,  they  produce  a 
loud,  harsh  sound  of  no  fixed  pitch.  The  best 
cymbals  are  those  made  in  Turkej'  and  China. 
Attempts  to  discover  and  imitate  the  composi- 
tion of  the  metal  have  all  failed.  The  notes  in 
music  for  this  instrument  are  written  on  the 
same  line  or  space,  in  rhythmical  succession. 
Although  originall}'  military  instruments,  cym- 
bals are  now  much  used  in  the  orchestra. 

CYMBELINE,  sim'bj-lin  or  -lln.  or  CuNO- 
BEi.lNi.s.  A  king  of  the  Britons,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
His  capital  was  Colchester.  In  a.d.  40  Cymbe- 
line  banished  his  son  Adminius,  who  made  his 
submission  to  Caligula.  The  Emperor  considered 
Britain  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  subdue  the  island  till  after 
the  death  of  Cymbeline.  In  43  Aulus  Plautius 
was  sent  to  Britain  by  Claudius,  but  was  o2jposed 
by  Togodumnus  and  Caractacus,  the  sons  of 
Cymbeline,  VS'e  have  no  other  authentic  in- 
formation of  Cymbeline  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  the  few  coins  extant.  The  story 
of  Cymbeline  which  Sliakespeare  used  in  the 
drama  is  found  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  and  is 
in  large  measure  mythical.  Consult  Boswell- 
Stone,  Shakespeare's  Holinshed   (London,  1896). 

CYME,  sun  {Gk.  Kifm,  kyrna,  swelling).  A 
flat-topped  flowcr-clustei',  in  which  the  pedicels 
arise  at  different  levels  upon  an  elongated  axis, 
and  the  innermost  flowers  bloom  first.  See  In- 
florescence. 

CYMRY  or  KYMRY,  klm'ri.  See  Wales, 
paragraph  Eistory. 

CYNANCHE,  st-nan'ke  (Gk.  Kvv&yxv,  kt/nan- 
ohe,  dog-quins-y,  from  kijoiv,  kyon,  dog  -|-  i57xf"', 
anchein.  tn  press  tight  1.  An  obsolete  medical 
term  applied  to  tlic  severer  forms  of  sore  tliroat. 


CYNANCHXJM,  sl-nan'kiim.  Several  drugs, 
including  the  knotty,  acrid  emetic  roots  of  Cynan- 
chum  vincetoxicum,  a  once  reputed  counter- 
poison  ;  the  nausea-producing  leaves  of  Cynan- 
chum  oleipfolium,  an  adulterant  of  Alexandria 
senna;  and  Cynancluim  monspeliacum,  formerly 
considered  as  the  source  of  Montpellier  scam- 
mon.y.     See  Asclepi.^dace.e. 

CYNEWULF,    kin'e-wi.ilf,    or    CYNWTJLE, 

kin'wiilf  (AS.,  king-wolf)  (c.7oO-c.825) .  A 
writer  of  some  of  the  best  Old  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse:  Juliana,  the  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Juliana;  Elene,  a  legend  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cross  by  the  Empress  Helena; 
Christ,  celebrating  the  coming  of  Christ,  His 
ascension,  and  the  day  of  judgment;  the  Fates 
of  the  Apostles;  Aiidreas,  or  the  Legend  of  Saint 
AndrciD,  and  probably  several  other  extant  Old 
English  poems.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  for  assigning  to  him  (as  is  sometimes 
done)  the  riddles  in  the  Exeter  Book.  About 
the  poet  nothing  is  positively  knouii  bej'ond  what 
he  himself  has  chosen  to  tell  in  his  verse.  In 
the  first  four  poems  cited  above,  lie  wove  his 
name  in  runes.  In  the  epilogue  to  Elene,  he  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  himself,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
liis  sinful  youth,  his  conversion,  his  old  age,  and 
his  refiection  on  poetic  themes  during  the 
watches  of  the  night.  Cook  has  shown  that 
Cynewulf's  life  must  have  been  bounded  very 
nearly  b^'  the  years  750  and  825.  It  is  further 
agreed,  very  generally,  that  the  poet  was  an 
Anglian  by  birth ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his 
home  was  in  Mereia,  East  Anglia,  or  North- 
umbria.  Consult:  Grein,  Bibliothck  der  angel- 
siichsisehen  Poesie,  revised  by  Wiilker  (Got- 
lingen,  1883-08)  :  the  editions  of  Christ  by 
Gollancz  (London,  1892)  ;  and  bv  Cook  (Boston, 
1900)  :  and  Root,  "The  Legend  of  Saint  Andrew," 
in  y'tih-  Studies  in  English  (New  York,  1899). 

CYNICS  (Lat.  cpnicns,  Gk.  kvpikSs,  kynikos, 
dog-like,  cynic,  from  Kijai>,  ki/rlii.  dog) .  The  name 
applied  to  a  school  of  philosophers  founded  liy 
Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  The  main  tenet 
of  the  extreme  Cjnics  was  that  civilization  is  a 
curse,  and  true  happiness  can  be  obtained  only  by 
gratifying  the  most  primary  physical  appetites 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the  bi'utes.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  Cynics,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Stoics,  lay  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  Stoics  regarded  everything  in  the  external 
material  world  with  indifference,  the  Cynics 
viewed  it  with  contempt.  They  were  not  an  im- 
portant philosophical  school  numerically,  but 
attracted  attention  largely  by  their  eccentricities 
and  insolence.  On  account  of  their  contempt  for 
refinement,  their  name  came  subsequently  to  be 
applied  to  any  one  who  takes  a  mean  view  of 
human  life.  The  word  cynic  is  probably  derived 
from  tlie  Cynosarges  gymnasium  where  Antis- 
thenes taught.  See  Antisthenes;  Diogenes; 
jrExipprs. 

,  CYNODON,  si'no-don  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Kin'6'^wr,  ktniodon,  or  Kvv6Snvi,  kynodotis.  dog- 
tooth, from  Kiuv,  kyon,  dog  +  i5(fot!f,  odoiis, 
tooth).  A  genus  of  grasses,  having  digitate  or 
racemose  spikes,  with  spikelets  on  one  side, 
glumes  nearly  equal,  boat-shaped,  and  containing 
one  floret,  which  has  two  awnless  palciP,  the 
fruit  coated  with  the  hardened  pale.-e.  The  most 
important  species  is  Cynodon  dnctylon.  a  grass 
very  widely  diffused,  which  is  the  principal  fod- 
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der-grass  and  best  pasture-grass  of  India,  wlicre 
it  is  the  principal  covering  of  many  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Dhob,  Doorba,  etc.  It  is  also  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  It  is  introduced  throughout  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Its  creeping  roots 
have  medicinal  virtues,  and  ai-e  sometimes  \ised 
as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  See  Bkrmuua 
(;r.\.ss. 

CYNOGNATHXXS,  si-nog'na-thils  (Neo-Lat,, 
from  Gk,  Kiuv,  ktjOn,  dog  +  }vddo(;,  gnathos,  jaw). 
A  large  theriodont  reptile  found  fossil  in  the 
Karoo  formation,  of  Permo-Jurassic  age,  of 
South  Africa,  The  skull,  which  has  a  length 
of  Ifl  inches,  is,  in  respect  to  its  form  and  den- 
tition, remarkably  like  that  of  the  carnivorous 
mannnals,  and  recalls  that  of  a  wolf.  Tlie  verte- 
bra-, which  are  20  in  number,  are  amphieoelous, 
and  the  ribs  have  double  articulations.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reptiles  which  have  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  early  mammals.  See  TiiERlo- 
DOXTI.\. 

CYNOSARGES  (Lat.  from  Ok.  KvvSaapyef, 
kynosargcs,  from  Kiiur,  kgon,  dog  -\-  dp-)6c,  argos, 
white).  A  place  on  the  outskirts  of  ancient 
Athens,  near  the  ])resent  site  of  the  American 
.and  British  schools  of  archaeology  on  Mount  Lyea- 
bettus.  It  contained  a  number  of  temples  and 
a  gymnasium  consecrated  to  Heracles,  at  which 
strangers  with  but  one  Athenian  parent  were 
obliged  to  exercise,  recalling  the  semi-mortal 
parentage  of  Heracles.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
thenes  is  said  to  have  taught  here,  and  thence 
his  school  probably  derived  the  name  'Cynic.' 

CYNOSCEPHAL.iE,  sln'os-sef'a-Ie  (Lat.,from 
Gk.  Krvos  Ke<pa\al,  Kjinos  kephalai^  dogs'  heads). 
The  name  of  two  liills  in  eastern  Thessaly.  an- 
cient Greece,  noted  for  two  important  conflicts. 
In  the  first  the  Thebans  under  Pelopidas  defeated 
Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherie,  B.C.  364 ;  in  the  second 
the  Romans,  commanded  by  T.  Quinctius  Flami- 
ninus,  defeated  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  B.C.  197. 

CYNOSURE,  si'nu-shoUr  or  sin'<>-sh(5or  (Lat. 
Ci/nosiira,  Gk.  KvuSirovpa,  Kiinosoura,  constella- 
tion of  Ursa  Minor,  from  kvi'6s,  kynos,  gen.  sing, 
of  laiav,  h-;/On,  dog  +  ovpd,  ovra,  tail).  The 
constellation  nf  which  the  pole  star  is  the  prin- 
cipal star.     Milton's  lines  in  "L'Allegro" — 

Where  perhaps  some  beant.v  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes — 

have  made  the  word  popular;  the  metaphor  is 
grounded  on  Ursa  Hinnr  being  the  constellation 
toward  which  the  others  look,  as  it  were,  and 
roimd  which  they  wheel. 

CYN'OSU'RUS.     See  Doo's-taii.  Grass. 

CYN'THIA  (I>at..  from  Gr.  -Kwdla..  Ki/nthia). 
A  surname  of  the  moon-goddess  Diana,  from  her 
birthplace.  Mount  Cynthus,  on  the  island  of 
Delos;  and  hence  a  poetic  term  for  the  moon. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  refei'red  to  luider  this  name 
in  Spenser's  Colin  Clout's  Come  Borne  Again,  in 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island  and  in  Raleigh's  poem 
"Cynthia." 

CYNTHIA  MOTH.    See  Ailanthus  Moth. 

CYNTHIANA,  sin'tlil-a'na.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Harrison  County,  Ky..  33  miles 
north  by  east  of  Lexington :  on  the  South  Lick- 
ing River  and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nasliville 
Railroad  (Map:    Kentucky.  G  2).     It  is  the  cen- 
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Ire  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  manufactures  of  « li:sky.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  luidcr  a  charter  of  1893, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every  four 
years,  aiul  a  municipal  council,  'I'he  city  owns 
and  operates  tlie  water-works.  Population,  in 
1S90,  301(>;  in  1900,  ;!2.^)7.  On  .lune  11,  18(i4, 
(icn.  .John  Morgan,  with  1800  men,  captured 
Cynthiana,  and.  later  in  the  day,  defeated  500 
Union  cavalry  tmder  (Jeneral  Hobson;  but  on 
thi>  12th  he  was  in  turn  defeated  by  (general 
Burbridge  with  a  force  of  about  .'5400,  the  Union 
army  losing,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
414  men,  the  Confederates  abo\it  one-third  of 
their  number. 

CYN'THIA'S  REVELS.  A  comical  satire 
by  Ben  -Jonson,  first  acted  in   lUOO. 

CYN'THIUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KvpSios,  Kyn- 
thios).  A  surname  of  the  s>in  god,  Apollo,  from 
his  birthplace,  ilount  Cynthus,  in  Delos. 

CYPERACE.ffi,  sip'C-ra'se-e  or  si'pe-  (Neo- 
Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat,  cyperos,  ryperum,  Gk, 
Kvreipoi',  Lypeiros,  sedge),  sometimes  popularly 
called  sedges.  An  order  of  monocot^'ledonous 
plants,  akin  to  grasses,  but  having  generally  a 
triangular,  solid  stem,  wdiich  is  without  joints, 
or  almost  so,  and  often  leafless.  The  species  are 
mostly  perennial,  growing  from  symj)odial  rhi- 
zomes. The  leaves  are  sometimes  sheathing, 
when  thej'  are  3-ranked,  but  their  sheaths  are 
always  entire,  not  split,  as  in  the  grasses.  The 
flowers,  which  are  hermajdirodite  in  some  and 
unisexual  in  others,  consist  of  a  scale-like  glume 
within  which  lie  the  organs  of  fructification,  the 
pistils  alone  being  frequently  inclosed  in  a  sepa- 
rate urn-shaped  covering;  the  place  of  the  peri- 
anth is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  few  bristles. 
The  stamens  are  one  to  three  in  number,  the 
anthers  erect ;  the  ovary  is  one-seeded,  the  style 
single,  trifid  or  bifid;  the  fruit  a  small  crus- 
taceous  or  bony  nut  or  acliene,  not  adhering  to 
the  pericarp.  Plants  of  this  order,  which  eon- 
tains  fully  GO  genera  and  2.500  known  species, 
occur  in  all  zones;  some  of  the  genera,  as  Carex, 
abound  in  the  colder,  some,  as  Cyperus  (q.v,), 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  are  plants  of  very  humble  growth,  some, 
as  bulrushes,  papyrus,  etc.,  comparatively  large, . 
but  none  rival  in  size  the  gigantic  grasses,  e.g. 
bamboos.  Most  of  them  grow  in  marshy  and 
moist  places,  but  a  few  in  sunny,  dry  places. 
Their  stems  and  leaves  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
succttlence,  and  in  most  of  them  also  very  rough, 
so  that  they  are  eaten  by  donu'sticatcd  cattle 
only  when  in  a  very  j'oung  state,  and  then  rather 
from  necessity  than  from  choice.  They  are  re- 
garded by  farmers  as  mere  weeds.  Much  of  the 
so-called  "'marsh  hay'  is  composed  of  various  spe- 
cies of  this  order.  Pax  divides  the  order  into 
two  groups,  Scirpoide.Te,  with  S<-irpus.  Cyjierus, 
Eriophoruni,  Eleoeharis,  and  Fimbristylis  as  the 
principal  genera:  and  Caricoidea",  the  chief 
genera  of  which  are  Carex,  Schcenus,  and  Rhyn- 
cospora.  .'Vside  from  the  references  given  above, 
the  members  of  this  order  are  of  little  economic 
importance.  See  C'Yi'ERfS;  SciBPUS;  BuLRlsil; 
Cottox-Grasr  :  Papyrus, 

CYPE'RTTS  (Xeo-Lat,,  from  Lat,  cyperos.  cy- 
perum.  (;k.  K^Trdpot.  k'liiriros.  sedge).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cvperacp:r  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  species,  chiefly  tropi- 
cal, and  gnuluallv  decreasing  in  number  toward 
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the  colder  parts  of  the  globe,  llany  of  the  spe- 
cies have  tubers  or  corms,  which  in  some  are 
mucilaginous  and  nutritious;  others  contain 
a  bitter  principle,  and  possess  medicinal  quali- 
ties. Of  tlie  latter  class  is  Cypcrus  longus,  or 
sweet  cyperus,  one  of  the  species  which  is  com- 
mon in  ditelies  and  wet  meadows  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  the  rhizome  of  which  has  an  odor  of 
violets,  and  is  astringent,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 
It  has  been  employed  in  medicine  from  very  an- 
cient times,  but  is  now  more  used  in  perfumery. 
Some  of  the  Indian  species  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally and  in  perfumery  in  their  native  country, 
as  well  as  species  of  kindred  genera.  Of  tliose 
with  esculent  tubers,  the  most  important  is  Cy- 
pei-us  esculentus.  (See  Chufa.)  A  number  of 
species  are  frequently  grown  as  house  plants, 
common  among  which  are  the  umbrella  plant 
or  umbrella  palm,  Cyperus  altcniifolius,  and 
Cyperus  papyrus,  formerly  called  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum,  the  Egj'ptiau  paper-plant.     See  Papy- 

BUS. 

CY'PHEL.     See  House-Leek. 

CY-PRES,  se'  pra'  (OF.,  as  near).  The  prin- 
ciple of  English  and  American  law  whereby  a 
testamentary  gift  ^^■hich  cannot  take  effect  in 
the  precise  manner  intended  by  the  testator  is 
given  an  effect  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
which  was  intended.  The  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied in  two  classes  of  eases. 

In  the  Creation  of  Fee-tail  Estates. — It  is  an 
established  rule  of  real  property  law  that  a  gift 
of  land  by  way  of  remainder  to  the  issue  of  an 
unborn  person  is  void  if  it  follow  a  gift  of  a  life 
estate  in  the  same  property  by  the  same  instru- 
ment to  such  unborn  person  himself.  But  if  the 
gifts  be  made  by  will,  the  remainder  to  the  issue 
may  be  saved  by  construing  the  life  estate  of 
such  unborn  person  as  a  fee  tail,  in  which  case 
it  is  capable  of  deseeiiding  to  the  issue  as  tenant 
in  tail.     See  Fee  Tail;    E.state. 

In  Charitahle  Gifts. — Where  the  object  of  a 
charitable  gift  fails,  as  by  the  dying  out  of  the 
entire  class  of  persons  intended  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  charity,  or  where  a  charitable  gift  might 
be  void  in  consequence  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  charity  or  the  operation  of  the  rule  against 
perpetuities,  the  court  of  chancery  may  direct 
the  application  of  the  property  to  another  or  to 
a  specific  charity.  Thus,  in' the  first  case,  a  tes- 
tamentary gift  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States  might,  after  the  abolition  of 
slaveiy,  be  devoted  under  the  cy-pres  doctrine  to 
the  education  of  emancipated  slaves ;  and,  in  the 
second  case,  a  charitable  gift  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Zionist  Society — there  being  no 
such  society  in  existence  and  there  being  a  possi- 
bility that  it  may  not  come  into  existence  within 
the  period  fixed  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities 
— may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  which  the  tes- 
tator had  in  mind,  through  the  agency  of  any 
other  society  having  similar  aims  and  competent 
to  make  a  beneficial  disposition  thereof. 

It  is  in  cases  of  charitable  gifts  that  the  cy- 
pres doctrine  finds  most  of  its  applications  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  repudiated  in 
several  of  the  States,  but  in  most  of  them  it  ex- 
ists, and  in  New  York,  where  it  has  for  many 
years  been  in  abeyance,  it  has  recently  been  re- 
vived by  statute.  It  is  generally  considered  a 
salutary  doctrine,  as  tending  to  preserve  to  char- 
ity a  gift  clearly  intended  for  benevolent  pur- 


poses, and  as  effectuating  the  general  intention 
of  the  testator,  even  tliough  the  particular  inten- 
tion entertained  by  him  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect.  See  Cji.^kitarle  Tkist.s  :  I'ekpetlities  ; 
Trust  :  Interpeetatiox  :  Wills  :  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to  under  those  titles. 

CYPRESS  (Fr.  cypres,  Lat.  cupressus,  Gk. 
Kvirdpura-os,  kyparissos ;  connected  by  some  with 
11  eb.  yoplter,  a  sort  of  tree,  Assyr.  yipuru,  reed, 
canebrake).  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Cupressus,  and  of  the  natural  order  Coni- 
fera;.  They  have  small,  generally  appressed  and 
imbricate  leaves  and  globular  cones  of  a  few 
thickened  scales.  There  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Em-ope,  Asia,  and  the  western 
part  of  North  America.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  common  cypress  of  the  south  of  Europe  {Cu- 
pressus semperi-irens) ,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  tree  which 
attains  a  height  of  .SO  feet,  and  is  famous  alike 
for  the  great  age  it  reaches  and  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  its  wood.  The  wood  is  red  or  yellowish, 
hard,  compact,  and  durable.  It  is  not  subject  to 
attacks  of  insects  and  was  once  in  great  demand 
for  cabinet  work.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cedar 
wood  of  Scriptures  and  possibly  the  gopher  wood 
also.  Museum  specimens  of  the  wood  are  knouTi 
to  be  several  thousand  years  old,  and  the  old 
doors  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Kome  lasted  for  more 
than  1100  years  until  replaced  by  doors  of 
bronze,  iledicinal  virtues  were  once  attributed 
to  the  wood,  but  its  present  use  is  for  cabinet 
work  and  musical  instruments.  Perhaps  the 
finest  tree  of  tliis  genus  is  Cupressus  mucrocarpa, 
the  ilonterey  cypress  of  California.  It  is  a  beau- 
tifully symmetrical  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 
150  feet  and  a  circumference  of  trunk  of  eight 
to  ten  feet.  It  gi'o^^s  rapidly,  even  on  poor 
soils,  and  thrives  best  near  the  sea.  It  is  not  very 
hardy;  freezing  temperatures  are  fatal  to  it. 
A  small  tree  (Cupressus  Macnabiana)  of  Califor- 
nia is  much  hardier.  Cupressus  funebris,  of 
Cliina,  has  wide-spreading  and  often  pendulous 
branches;  it  attains  a  height  of  CO  feet,  and  has 
been  extensively  planted  as  an  ornament  in 
regions  adapted  to  it.  Cupressus  lusitanica  is 
common  ornamentally  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
wliere  it  is  known  as  cedar  of  Goa.  Cupressus 
lorulosa  is  a  valuable  species  found  in  the  north 
of  India.  Cupressus  obtusa  or  Retinospora  ob- 
tusa,  a  Japanese  species,  is  hardy,  attains  a 
height  of  100  feet,  has  a  hard,  close-grained, 
durable  wood,  which  is  considered  of  great  value 
in  Japan,  where  the  tree  is  abundant  in  the  for- 
ests. It  is  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
some  of  its  varieties  are  of  great  beauty.  Other 
species  occur  in  Japan,  IMexico,  and  the  United 
States.  By  some  botanists  the  species  of  Chamae- 
cyparis  are  united  with  Cupressus.  Among  the 
best  kno-n-n  are  the  white  cedar  [Cupressus  thy- 
oides)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  the  yel- 
low cedar  (Cupressus  nootl-anensis) ,  and  Port 
Orford  cedar  (Cupressus  Lairsoniana) .  all  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region.  The  bald  or  southern  cy- 
press {Taxodium  dislichum)  is  a  tall  tree  with 
deciduous  leaves  which  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  swamps  from  Jlarvland  to  Jlissouri  and 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  llexico.  The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  It  works 
easily  and  is  commonly  used  for  shingles.  In 
water  it  is  very  durable.  When  growing  in  wet 
places  curious,  conical,  hollow  upward  growths, 
called  knees,  rise  from  the  roots.    Their  function 
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1,   MONTEREY  CYPRESS  v'Cupressus   macrocarpon). 
2!   BROOM   (Cytissus  scoparius>. 
3.  CUBEBS  (Piper  cubeba). 


4.  AN  ORNAMENTAL  OROTON   (Croton  CooperiK 

5.  RED  CURRANTS  (Ribes  rubrum). 

6.  NUT  GRASS  (Cyperus  rotundus). 
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is  not  positively  kno\Mi.  The  tree  will  grow  in 
dry  jjlaees,  and  is  frequently  planted  as  an  orna- 
ment as  well  as  for  its  limber.  For  illustra- 
tion of  a  California  cypress-tree,  see  Plate  of  Cy- 
CADS  AND  Cypeess.  Fot  fossil  forms  of  cypress, 
see  Conifer.^. 

CYPRESS  SWAMPS.  Swamps  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States  in  which  tlie  bald  cypress 
{Taxodiiim  disliclium)  is  one  of  the  dominant 
trees.     See  Swamps. 

CYPRESS- VINE.     See  Ipomcea. 

CYP'RIA  (Lat.,  from  C4k.  K<V/)io,  Kypria, 
from  KiTTpoj,  Kiipros,  Cyprus).-  The  title  of  a 
poem  once  ascribed  to  Homer,  but  declared  by 
Herodotus  not  to  be  his,  and  later  attributed  to 
Stasinus  or  Hegesias.  It  relates  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  Trojan  War,  and  so  is  a  sort  of  preface 
to  the  Iliad. 

CYP'RIAN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
courtesan  as  being  a  follower  of  Venus,  the 
Cyprus-born  goddess  of  love. 

CYPRIATifUS,  or  CYPRIAN,  TiiASCirs 
C.ECILIUS  (  ?  -258).  The  great  leader  of  the 
early  African  Church.  He  was  born  in  North 
Africa,  probabh'  not  in  Carthage,  though  at  the 
time  he  first  comes  into  notice  he  was  living 
there  in  tlie  luxurious  style  of  a  man  of  large 
wealth.  His  training  had  been  in  the  law,  and 
he  had  attained  prominence  as  a  teaclier  of  rhet- 
oric. Up  to  246  he  had  been  a  pagan.  Then  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Cliristian  Church  as 
a  catechumen,  and  after  instruction  was  baptized. 
Such  a  man  \vas  a  great  gain  to  tlie  Church.  He 
early  gave  evidence  of  his  pietj'  and  desire  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Christians  by  volun- 
tarily parting  with  his  property  and  giving  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor.  In  247  he  was  made  a 
presb.vter,  and  in  248  Bishop  of  Carthage.  He 
owed  his  rapid  elevation  to  his  high  character, 
his  noteworthy  gifts  of  administration,  and  to 
the  promise  he  gave  of  being  a  devoted  leader. 
These  hopes  he  did  not  belie.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
office  than  the  peace  which  the  Church  had  en- 
joyed for  many  yeai's  was  broken  by  the  sudden 
exhibition  of  zeal  for  the  old  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Decius.  By  the  imperial  decree 
of  240  Christianity  became  a  forbidden  religion; 
its  profession  meant  confiscation,  torture,  exile, 
even  death,  and  bishops  had  a  price  set  upon 
their  heads.  Not  from  cowardice,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  continue 
to  guide  his  flock,  which  he  thought  he  could  do 
just  as  well  out  of  Carthage  as  in  it,  in  January, 
2.50,  he  went  into  retirement ;  not  exactly  con- 
cealment, because  it  must  have  been  easy  for  the 
authorities  to  find  him  if  they  wished.  Thus  he 
lived  fourteen  months,  and  then  as  calmly  re- 
turned to  Carthage.  His  time  had  been  well 
spent,  and  the  fruits  of  it  ajijiear  in  his  pre- 
served correspondence  and  treatises.  But  when 
once  more  in  the  city  he  saw  for  himself  the 
desolation  the  persecution  had  caused.  Many 
had  denied  the  faith,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
many  had  abandoned  their  homes,  many  had 
died.  The  more  pressing  question  related  to  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  the  "lapsed,'  whom  he 
treated  sternly  and  commanded  to  repent  and 
show  contrition :  then  he  would  receive  them. 
(See  LAP.SED.)  He  had  indeed  dealt  with  the 
matter  while  in  retirement,  but  now  he  nnist 
take  a  more  decided  stand.     In  March,  2.51,  he 


held  his  first  council  at  Carthage,  and  there  he 
met  tlie  internal  foes,  who  had  greatly  increased 
during  his  retircnient,  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  .some  points.  The  relation  between  the 
Bishop  of  Kome  and  the  ]?ishop  of  Carthage  is 
the  most  interesting  point.  Cyprian  treats 
Stephen,  the  liishop  of  the  fonner,  as  an  equal, 
and  they  dill'er  ujjon  tlie  important  matter  of 
the  rece|)tion  into  the  Church  upon  their  renun- 
ciation of  heresy  of  those  wlio  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics.  Stephen — and  this  was  the  Roman 
and  ultimately  tlie  general  position— tiid  not  re- 
baptize  such,  while  Cyprian  did.  The  contro- 
versy between  these  bishops  was  sharp  and  even 
acrimonious.  Stephen  called  Cyprian  a  pseudo- 
Christian;  Cyprian  called  Stephen  a  schismatic. 

The  episcopate  of  Cyprian  was  indeed  a  trou- 
bled one;  heretics,  schismatics,  feeble,  timid 
Christians,  scheming,  ambitious  leaders,  and,  to 
add  to  the  turmoil,  the  horrors  of  pestilence — 
all  these  must  have  greatly  worried  the  Bishop. 
But  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the  episcopate 
as  an  institution,  and  make  Church  councils 
part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the  Church. 
These  two  services  entitle  him  to  everlasting 
remembrance.  He  held  seven  councils,  the  last 
in  250.  But  the  end  which  he  had  long  antici- 
pated was  very  near.  In  August,  257,  persecu- 
tion once  more  broke  out,  this  time  under  Vale- 
rian, the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Cyprian  was 
apprehended.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  for  manifestly  the  olUcers  were  dis- 
ehai-ging  a  very  disagreeable  duty.  He  was 
brought  before  the  proconsul  (August  30,  257), 
required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal banished  to  Curubis,  a  free  town  near  the 
sea  (modern  Xurbo),  50  miles  southeast  of 
Carthage.  There  he  lived,  attended  by  many 
friends  and  active  in  his  episcopal  duties,  for 
eleven  months,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Carthage 
and  lived  for  a  while  in  his  own  home.  On 
September  13,  258,  he  was  again  arrested, 
brought  before  the  consul,  sternly  questioned, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  "Our  pleasure  is  that 
Thascius  Cyprianus  be  executed  by  the  sword;" 
to  which  Cyprian  only  said,  "Thanks  be  to  God." 
On  September  14  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

The  writipgs  of  Cv^prian  are  most  interesting 
and  handle  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The  eighty- 
two  letters  are  the  most  important,  but  the 
treatises  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Church,"  the 
"Dress  of  Virgins,"  the  "Lapsed,"  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  the  'Vanity  of  Idols,"  "Against  the 
Jews,"  and  others  are  very  instructive.  The 
best  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  G.  Hartel 
(3  vols.,  Vienna,  1868-71)  ;  there  is  an  English 
translation  in  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  v. 
(Buffalo,  1886-90).  Consult  A.  Hamack,  Drei 
u-enig  beach tete  Ciiprianische  Schriftcn  und  die 
Acta  Pauli  (Leipzig,  1899)  ;  and  for  his  life 
consult  E.  W.  Benson  (London  and  New  York, 
1897). 

CYPRINE,  slp'rtn  or  -Tin  (Lat.  cyprinus, 
cupriiiiis,  from  cuprum,  copper).  A  name  given 
to  a  pale  sky-blue  or  greenish-blue  variety  of 
vesuvianite.  Its  color  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a 
small  amount  of  copper,  whence  its  name. 

CYPRIN'IDJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
cypriniis.  Ok.  Kv-rrphifS,  Iqipriuos.  carp).  A 
family  of  soft-rayed  fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  North  America,  eastern  .\sia,  and 
Africa.    The  head  is  naked,  and  the  body,  with  a 
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few  exceptions,  is  covered  with  cycloid  scales. 
The  uioutli  bears  no  teeth,  but  the  pharyn- 
geal bones  bear  from  one  to  three  series  of 
teeth,  with  a  maximum  of  seven  teeth  in  the 
main  series.  There  are  about  200  genera  and 
1000  species.  They  are  usually  very  numerous 
in  individuals.  With  exceptions  like  the  gold- 
Jish,  tliey  are  not  highly  colored.  The  males 
often  differ  from  the  females  during  the  spawn- 
ing season,  not  only  in  additional  colors,  but  in 
the  gro\rth  of  tubercles  on  the  head,  fins,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  family  includes  such 
familiar  fish  as  the  chub,  dace,  carp,  tench, 
bleak,  bream,  barbel,  minnow,  goldfish,  roach, 
loach,  etc.  Most  of  the  North  American  species 
are  small,  under  12  inches  in  length.  The  Old 
World  forms  and  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
species  grow  to  a  much  larger  proportion,  and 
are  often  important  as  food.  All  important 
kinds  are  described  elsewhere  under  their  Eng- 
lish names.     See  C.\rp. 

CYPRIN'ODON'TID^  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KVTrptvos,  kyprinos,  carp  -f-  ddovs,  odoiis,  tooth). 
A  large  family  of  soft-rayed  fishes  closely  re- 
lated to  the  CyprinidiB  (q.v.),  with  which  they 
were  formerly  placed.  The  body  is  elongate, 
compressed  behind  and  usually  depressed  at  the 
head,  and  both  are  covered  with  rather  large 
cycloid  scales.  The  mouth  is  small,  extremely 
protractile,  and  provided  with  small  teeth ;  the 
lower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the  pharyn- 
geal bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cyprinid.T. 
The  sexes  are  usually  unlike,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal  fin  of 
the  male  is  modified  into  an  intromittent  organ. 
The  species  are  numerous,  but  none  attains  a 
large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small.  They 
inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish  waters 
and  bays  of  America,  southern  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  family  includes  the  top-minnows, 
mummichog,  killifish,  etc.,  and  the  interesting 
anableps,  or  four-eyed  fish.  Many  of  the  species 
are  extremely  resistant  and  have  become  adapted 
to  very  diverse  habitats.  See  JIlNNOW;  and 
Plate  of  KiLLTFiSHES  a:«d  Top-minnows. 

CYPRIOTES,  sip'ri-ots  (from  Lat.  Cyprius, 
Cyprian,  from  Cyprus,  Gk.  KiJirpos,  Kypros,  Cy- 
prus; Turk.  Kibris).  Natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  (q.v.).  Since  there  appears  to  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  4000  an  in- 
digenous civilization  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
creative  and  stimulative  influences  of  which  are 
discoverable  all  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  relationship  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  is  a 
question  of  great  importance.  The  idea  that 
they  were  simply  Semitic  Phcenicians  is  being 
abandoned,  since  the  civilization  of  the  latter 
may  very  well  have  been  derived  from  Cyprus, 
and  not  vice  i^ersa.  Some  of  the  latest  authori- 
ties, like  Ohnefalsch-Richter  and  Sergi,  regard 
the  autochthonous  civilization  of  Cyprus  as  be- 
longing, with  the  prehistoric  Egj-ptian,  to  the 
Afro-Mediterranean  or  'Afro-European'  culture- 
centre,  and  its  originators  physically  to  the 
North  African  white  race.  Asiatic  influence  as 
such  is  later. 

The  literature  about  the  Cypriotes  and  their 
culture  is  listed  up  to  date  in  Cobham,  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Cyprus  (London,  1900).  The  ethnologi- 
cal questions  involved  have  been  discussed  by 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  in  his  article  in  the  Ver- 
handlungen  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthro- 


pologie  for  1899,  and  by  Sergi   in  his  Ueditcr- 
raiicaii  Race  (London,  1901). 

CYP'RIPE'DIUM.     See  Lady's-Slippee. 

CY'PRTIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KiTrpos,  Kypros). 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  imjjurtant  islands  in 
the  iledilerranean,  in  the  northeast  of  that  sea, 
nearly  equidistant  from  Asia  Minor  on  the  north 
and  Syria  on  tlie  cast,  46  miles  from  the  former, 
and  about  50  miles  from  the  latter  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  E  5).  It  is  145  miles  long  and 
(iO  miles  wide.  Area,  3584  square  miles.  Cy- 
prus formerly  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  since  1878  has  been  under  British  control. 
A  great  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two 
mountain  ranges  in  a  general  direction  of 
west  to  east.  The  loftiest,  which  fills  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  island,  is  called 
Olympus,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  one 
particular  peak.  The  highest  summit  is  that 
of  .  Jlount  Troodos,  about  6500  feet.  The  range 
terminates  in  the  isolated  peak  of  Oros  Stavro, 
or  Hill  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Larnaka,  and  evidently  the  peak  called 
Olympus  by  Strabo,  although  it  is  but  2300  feet 
high.  The  northern  range  is  an  unbroken  ridge 
for  100  miles,  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  other, 
its  highest  summits  not  exceeding  3200  feet. 
Between  these  ranges  is  a  broad  plain  extending 
across  the  island  from  the  Bay  of  Famagosta 
to  that  of  Jlorphu  on  the  west,  about  60  miles 
long  and  from  10  to  20  miles  wide.  This 
plain  is  called  Messaria,  and  is  watered  by  two 
streams.  It  is  open,  but  little  cultivated.  It 
is  bare  of  timber,  and  only  the  loftiest  and 
central  summits  of  the  Olympian  range  retain 
their  covering  of  pine  woods.  The  climate  varies 
in  different  localities;  in  the  central  plain  and 
about  Larnaka  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  is 
tempered  by  cool  sea-breezes  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  between  which  time  and  the 
end  of  October  is  the  hottest  period.  The  winter 
is  short  and  cold,  but  snow  is  seldom  seen  except 
upon  high  mountain  peaks.  Fevers  are  prevalent 
during  the  warm  months. 

In  ancient  times  Cyprus  supplied  the  Greek 
monarchs  of  Egypt  with  timber  for  their  fleets. 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
especiall}'  for  copper,  a  metal  which  takes  its 
name  (cuprum)  from  the  name  of  the  island. 
No  copper-mines  are  now  worked.  There  was 
also  considerable  silver  produced,  and  Pliny  says 
the  precious  stones  were  found  there.  .Salt,  for 
which  the  island  was  noted  in  olden  times,  is 
still  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Larnaka  and  Limasol.  G\-psum  and 
terra-umbra  are  the  chief  minerals  found.  The 
principal  vegetable  productions  are  cotton,  wines, 
and  fruits;  some  tobacco  is  grown.  Cultiva- 
tion is  easy  and  the  soil  in  many  places  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  along  the  level  land  of  the 
northern  shore. 

Drainage  and  the  planting  of  trees  has  greatly 
benefited  the  least  healthful  regions.  Agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  formerly  in  a  backward 
state,  have  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
island  came  under  British  rule;  according  to 
current  estimates  about  two-thirds  of  the  arable 
land  is  tinder  cultivation.  The  success  of  the 
crops  depends  on  irrigation,  which  is  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  means  of  wells.  The  rivers  are  short 
and  variable  in  volume,  depending  for  their  water 
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on  the  rains  and  tlic  melted  snow  from  the  niouii- 
tains.  Duiinj;  llie  hot  season  they  present  only 
dried-up  uatercourses.  The  formal  ion  of  the 
coast-line  is  unfavorable  to  commercial  develop- 
ment, as  there  are  praeticallj'  no  good  harbors. 
The  chief  places  of  trade,  Larnaka  and  Limasol, 
have  only  roadsteads;  and  Salamis,  which  was 
the  chief  port  of  antiquity,  and  Famagosta, 
which  held  that  position  under  the  Venetians, 
are  only  artificial  harbors  on  an  open  sandy 
coast.  The  English  early  selected  Famagosta  as 
the  most  favorable  place  to  construct  a  good 
harbor.  Tlic  towns  in  Cyprus  worthy  of  notice 
are:  Lefkosia,  commonly  called  Nicosia,  which 
since  the  time  of  the  Lusignan  kings  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1"2,500;  Famagosta,  on  the  ea.stern 
coast  near  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  important  under 
the  Venetians,  but  now  having  only  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants ;  Lanarka,  on  the  southeast  coast 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citium,  now  the 
chief  place  of  trade,  with  7000  or  8000  inhabi- 
tants; Limasol,  on  the  southern  coast,  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  site  of  Amathus,  the  chief 
point  for  the  export  of  wines;  and  Baffo,  or 
Papho,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paphos, 
in  the  southwest.  In  1871  Nicosia  was  brought 
into  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  submarine  cable 
to  Latakia  on  the  Sj-rian  coast,  and  this  line 
was  subsequently  extended  to  Larnaka ;  there 
is  also  communication  by  cable  with  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt.  There  are  several  hundred  miles 
of  telegiaph  lines  and  good  roads.  The  com- 
merce of  Cyprus  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  average  annual  value  of  1895-99  reaching 
but  $2,735,000,  the  imports  generally  exceeding 
the  exports.  Among  the  chief  exports  are  raisins, 
cocoons,  wines,  w'hcat  and  barley,  wool,  carobs 
and  flour;  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries,  rice, 
alcohol,  iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar, 
soap,  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  sponge- 
fisheries  yield  products  valued  at  between  $100,000 
and  .$150,000  per  annum. 

By  treaty  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  .Tunc  4,  1878,  Asiatic 
Turkey  was  placed  under  British  protection,  and 
permission  was  given  to  England  to  occupy  Cy- 
prus. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor, and  was  installed  as  administrator,  July 
23.  The  head  of  the  administration  is  the  High 
Commissioner,  who  is  assisted  by  an  execu- 
tive council  consisting  of  three  office-holders, 
and  a  legislative  council  of  eighteen  members,  . 
one-third  of  whom  are  office-holders;  the  rest 
are  elected  on  a  property  qualification,  three  by 
the  Mohammedan  and  nine  by  the  non-Moham- 
medan population.  The  municipalities  are  ad- 
ministered by  elected  councils.  Education  is  to 
some  extent  controlled  by  the  Government,  and 
is  chiefly  of  an  elementary  character.  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  1899  was  408,  of  which  339 
were  in  receipt  of  some  aid  from  the  Government, 
wliile  the  rest  were  maintained  by  endowments  or 
private  contributions.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  the  schools  was  a  little  over  19.000.  of  which 
number  4300  were  Jloslems.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered by  a  supreme  court,  assize,  district  magis- 
trate, and  village  courts,  all  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  having  natives  for  judges. 
For  administrative  purposes  Cj'prus  is  divided 
into  the  six  districts  of  Nicosia,  Larnaka,  Lima- 


sol, Famagosta,  Papho,  and  Kyrenia.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  tithes,  which  are  paid 
in  kind,  taxes  on  iiro|)erty,  salt  monopoly,  and 
customs.  The  revenue  shows  an  increase  from 
fl()7,777  ($838,885)  in  1895-9(!.  to  £200,638 
($1,003,190)  in  1899-1900,  while  the  annual 
grant  from  Great  Britain  shows  a  decrease  from 
$230,000  in  189ti-U7  to  $05,000  in  1899-1900.  The 
currency  consists  of  English,  Turkish,  French, 
and  native  coins.  The  weights  and  measures 
are  Turkish. 

The  population,  in  1891.  was  209.280,  of  whom 
three-fourtlis  were  (Jreeks.  47.928  being  Moham- 
medans; in  1901  it  was  237,022,  including  51.309 
Mohammedans. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  island  is  known 
only  from  the  excavations  of  recent  years,  which 
have  thrown  little  light  on  the  ethnic  allinities  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants.  (See  Cypriotes.) 
There  are  but  scanty  traces  of  the  Stone  Age, 
but  the  Bronze  Age.  both  in  the  earlier  period 
when  i)ure  copi>er  is  used  and  in  the  later- 
period  after  the  introduction  of  tin,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-developed  and  clearly 
marked  civilization,  presenting  close  analogies 
to  that  represented  in  the  lower  strata  at 
Troy.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  pastoral, 
and  to  have  avoided  the  mountains  and 
forests.  Thev  early  learned  to  work  the  rich 
copper-mines  of  the  island,  and  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  in  advance  of  their  neighbors  in  Syria 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  .-Egean.  From  its 
situation,  Cyprus  was  exposed  to  foreign  influ- 
ences, and  seems  to  have  served  as  intermediary 
between  Egj'pt  and  Syria  and  the  Mycen.Tan 
civilization  of  the  West.  The  Myccna'an  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  reached  the  island  about  B.C. 
ItiOO  and  to  have  continued  for  about  800  years. 
Whether  it  was  introduced  by  Greek  colonists 
is  uncertain,  but  these  colonists  certainly  came  to 
the  island  before  the  Dorians  had  occupied 
Peloponnesus,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
later  Greek  alphabet;  for  they  spoke  a  dialect 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Arcadians,  and  used 
a  clumsy  syllabic  mode  of  writing,  which  seems 
akin  to  that  of  southern  Asia  Minor  and  pos- 
sibly of  Crete.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  set- 
tlements belong  to  the  Iron  Age;  the  latter  are 
found  chiefly-  along  the  southern  coast,  where 
they  remained  predominant  in  Citium,  Amathus, 
and  Marion  even  in  later  times.  The  Greeks  at 
first  settled  along  the  northern  shores  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  great 
plain  which  crosses  the  island  at  Amathus,  Sala- 
mis, Soli,  and  later  predominated  in  Paphos, 
Ciirium,  and  Lapathus.  Whether  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite,  which  flourished  greatly  in  Cyprus, 
developed  from  that  of  a  nude  nature-goddess 
of  the  original  inhabitants  or  from  that  of  the 
Phoenician  Astarte  is  iincertain,  but  it  reached 
the  greatest  splendor  and  sensuality  among  the 
Greeks,  who  regarded  Cyprus  as  the  favored  spot 
where  the  goddess  was  born  from  the  sea-foam. 
The  island  was  invaded  by  Thothmes  HI.  of 
Eg>T)t,  and  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
was  tributary,  to  the  Assyrians.  In  the  sixth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  Amasis  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Camby- 
ses.  passed  under  Persian  rule.  The  Greeks  of 
Cvprus  joined  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  but  were  con- 
quered, and  Cypriote  vessels  were  in  the  licet  of 
Xerxes.  The  attempt  of  Cimon  to  join  Cyprus 
to   the  Athenian  League  was  unsuccessful,  and 
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the   island    remained    tributary   until    Evagoras 
•  Iq.v.)    became   King  of   Salamis    (B.C.   ■110-374), 
made  himself  master  of  much  of  tlie  island,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  Persian  yolce. 
After  tlie   battle  'of  Issus,  when  Alexander  ad- 
vanced into  Phoenicia,  all  the  cities  of   Cyprus 
declared  in  liis  favor,  and  sent  ships  to  assist  liim 
in  the  siege  of  Tyre.     I'ndcr  the  Persian  rule  the 
cities  had  been  allowed  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government  under  the  control  of  kings,  who  seem 
to   have   claimed   descent   from   heroic   ancestors. 
After  the  death  of  Ale.\ander,  the  possession  of 
this  island,  so  important  for  its  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible   forests     (it    is    now    quite    bare    of 
trees),   became   an   object  of   contention   among 
his   successors,   being  especially  sought  by   An- 
tigonus  and  Ptolemy.     It  finally  passed  into  the 
liands  of  the  latter  and  was   for  a  long  time  a 
valued  dependency  of  Egypt.     In  B.C.   58-57   the 
tribune  Clodius   proposed  and   Cato  effected  its 
annexation  by   Rome.      Under  Augustus   it  was 
.made    a    proconsular    province,    and    from    this 
time   is   scarcely  mentioned   in  ancient  histoiy. 
Cyprus   is   noticed   in  Acts   iv.   3fi,   where   it  is 
mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas;  and 
in  Acts  xi.  19-20  it  appears  prominently  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christian- 
ity.    During  the  reign  of  Trajan    (a.d.   IIG)    it 
was  the  scene  of  a  rising  of  tlie  Jews,  wlio  are 
said  to  have  killed  24,000  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants.    After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Enipire, 
Cyprus    passed   under    tlie   Byzantine   emperors. 
In  646  the  Arabs  became  masters  and  destroyed 
the  city  of  Salamis.    Two  years  later  the  Greeks 
recovered  sway;   but  in   802  it  was  again  con- 
quered by  Harun-el-Rashid.  who  was  soon  com- 
pelled to"  relinijuish  it  to  the  Byzantine  rulers. 
In     1184     Isaac     Comnenus     made     Cyprus     an 
independent    sovereignty.      In    1191    Richard   of 
England    ejected    Comnenus,    and    in    1193    put 
Guy    de   Lusignan    in    possession    as    compensa- 
tion  for  the   loss   of   Jerusalem,   of  which   Guy 
had    been    appointed    king.      For    three    centu- 
ries,   under    this    dynasty,    the    feudal    system 
flourished  in  C.yprus,  the  cities  of  Nicosia  and 
Famagosta  were  adorned  with  churches,  splendid 
even  in  their  ruins,  and  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  rich  and  prosperous.    Through  the  Venetian 
Catarina   Cornaro,   the   wife   of   James   II.,   the 
Republic  of  Venice  came  into  full  possession  of 
the  island  in  1489  and  held  the  rule  for  about 
eighty  years.    In  1570  the  Turks  invaded  Cyprus, 
quickly  subdued  the  country  districts,  took  the 
capital    (Nicosia)    after   a  siege,   and   murdered 
20,000   of   its  inhabitants.     Famagosta  held   out 
for  a  year  and  then  made  a  capitulation,  which 
was    immediately   violated   by    the   Moslem   gen- 
eral, who  slowly  tortured  to  death  the  governor 
of  the  city.    From  that  period  Cyprus  continued 
a.  part  of  the  Turkish  Enipire.     In  1878  it  was 
placed  under  English  control  by  a  treaty,  whicli 
recognized   the   sovereignty   of   the   Sultan,   and 
assured  him  an  anuiual  income  of  £92,746.     In 
18S2  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  and 
under  English  rule  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
has   greatly   increased.      The   antiijuities   of   tlie 
island  have  been  the  subject  of  much  unscientific 
and  inaccurate  exploration,  conducted  chiefiy  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  booty.     Of  these  earlier 
excavations   the  most  productive  were  those  of 
L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  whose  collections  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.    Later  excavations  in  the  modern  scientific 


method  have  been  conducted  by  the  Cyprus  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  tlie  British  Museum,  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  and  others. 

BiBLiocR.vpiiY.  Ungcr  and  Kotsclij',  Die  Insel 
Cypern  ihrcr  physischcn  und  cryanischen  Xatur 
nach,  etc.  (Vienna,  1865)  ;  Sassenay,  Chyprc, 
hisivire  et  (jCoijraphie  (Paris,  1878)  ;  de  Was 
Latrie,  L'Uv  <lc  Chyprc  (Paris,  187'J)  ;  Lang, 
Cyprus  (London,  1879)  ;  Baker,  Cyprus  As  I 
Saiv  It  (London,  1879)  ;  Fyler,  Development  of 
Cyprus  and  Rambles  in  tlie  Island  (London, 
1899)  ;  Mariti,  Travels  in  Cyprus  (Nicosia, 
1890)  ;  Cobliam,  An  Attempt  on  a  Bihliography  of 
Cyprus  (Nicosia,  1893)  ;  Engel,  Cyprus  (Berlin, 
1841)  ;  Cesnola,  Cyprus:  Its  Cities,  Tonibs,  und 
Temples  (New  York,  1878)  ;  id.,  Salnminia  (Lon- 
don, 1882)  ;  A  Descriptive  Alius  of  the  Cesnola 
Collection  (New  York,  1885)  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  I'art  antique,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1S84; 
English  translation  by  Armstrong,  London, 
1885)  ;  Ohnefalsch-Ricliter,  Cyprus,  the  Bible, 
and  Homer  (London,  1893)  ;  ]Myres  and  Richter, 
Catalogue  of  the  Cyprus  Museum  (Oxford, 
1899)  ;  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cypriote  dialect 
are  published  in  Collitz,  Sammlung  der  grie- 
chischen  Dialekt-Inschriften,  vol.  i.  (GiJttingen, 
1884)  ;  Sclimidt,  Sammlung  kyprischer  Insehrif- 
ten  in  epichorischer  lichrift    (Jena,  1876). 

CYKANO  DE  EERGERAC,  se'ra'no'  de 
bar'zh-iak'.     See  Bergekac. 

CY'RENA'ICA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kvpnmla, 
KyrCnuia) .  Tlie  name  of  the  district  whose 
capital  was  Cyrene  (q.v.).  it  comprised  the 
tableland  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
Great  Syrtis  to  the  jiromontoiy  of  Ardanis  (Ras 
el-ilellaii ) ,  though  its  boimdaries  lUietuated 
according  to  the  degree  of  subjection  in  wliich 
the  neighboring  tribes  were  held.  This  plateau 
of  Cyrenaica  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  loveli- 
est and  most  agreeable  regions  of  the  world.  Tiie 
climate  is  delicious,  mountains  on  the  south 
sheltering  the  land  from  the  scorching  blasts  of 
the  Sahara,  and  cool  sea-winds  fanning  it  on  the 
nortli.  From  the  central  plateau,  wliose  breadth 
is  about  80  miles,  the  land  slopes  down  in  verdant 
terraces  to  the  Mediterranean.  These  terraces 
are  cut  and  watered  by  mountain  streams,  form- 
ing luxuriant  ravines.  The  productions  of  Cy- 
renaica mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  wheat, 
oil,  wine,  honey,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cucumbers, 
truffles,  cabbage;  flowers  yielding  the  richest 
perfumes ;  and  a  rare  plant  called  silphium.  The 
country  was  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
_  horses,  but  was  mucli  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  locusts. 

The  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica  were  Cyrene, 
Taucheira  (afterwards  called  Arsinoe),  Hes- 
perides  (afterwards  called  Berenice),  Barca, 
and  Apollonia.  To  each  of  these  five  cities 
(whence  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Cyrenaica 
was  named  Pentapolis  and  Pentapolitana  Regia) 
a  certain  amount  of  territory  was  attached.  This 
favored  tlieir  individual  independence ;  and  tlie 
consequence  was  that  the  dynasty  of  Battus,  who 
led  the  first  Greek  colony  to  Cyrene  (q.v.),  ex- 
ercised very  little  inlluence  over  Cyrenaica  in 
general.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Cyrenaica  became  part  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  a  separate  kingdom  under  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemaic  family.  In  B.C.  96  it  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  last  king. 
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and  sTiortly  after  was  uuited  with  Crete  as  a 
Koniaii  province.  It  continued  to  prosper  for 
some  time,  but  with  the  incio;ising  weakness  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  to  which  it  bek)nged,  was 
more  and  more  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  desert  tribes,  and  in  a.d.  047  was  overrun  by 
the  Arabs.  Ancient  Cyrenaica  nearly  corresponcls 
to  modern  Barca    (q.v.). 

CY'RENA'IC  SCHOOL.  A  school  of  phi- 
losophy estaldislied  by  tlie  followers  of  Socrates 
upon  his  death.  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  its 
founder,  taught  that  pU'asure  was  the  highest 
good,  tlius  developing  one  side  of  the  Soeratic 
teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Virtue 
for  this  school  meant  the  course  of  life  that  se- 
cured the  greatest  enjoj-ment.  For  this,  wisdom 
is  necessary,  since  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
prompted  by  instincts  and  impulses  as  they  arise, 
often  defeats  itself.  The  wise  man  is  the  man 
who  knows  how  he  can  obtain  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment  and  who  acts  upon  this  knowledge. 
This  doctrine  received  various  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  view  its  adlierents  took  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  hedonistic  end  is  attainable. 
Thus  Theodorus  insisted  that  in  the  form  not  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  but  of  enduring  joy 
or  'cheerful  frame  of  mind,'  can  true  satisfaction 
be  obtained;  Hegesias  urged  that  an  excess  of 
pleasure  over  pain  is  unattainable,  hence  the  true, 
end  of  human  endeavor  is  to  minimize  the  dis- 
comforts of  life,  and  he  carried  this  doctrine 
to  its  logical  outeome,  that  death  is  preferable 
to  life :  hence  he  w  as  called  the  'recommender 
of  death.'  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  pessimism  (q.v.)  in  Occidental  philoso- 
phy. On  the  other  hand,  Anniceris  maintained 
that  in  the  search  for  pleasure  the  friendly, 
social,  filial,  patriotic  man  is  most  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  tluis  went  far  toward  carrying 
egoistic  hedonism  beyond  its  most  obvious  limita- 
tions. The  Cyrenaic  school  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Epicurean  (q.v.).  Consult  Watson,  Herfofiisd'e 
Theories  from  Aristippus  to  Spencer  (Glasgow, 
1895),  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
article  on  Ethics.  See  Ethics;  Hedonism; 
Utilitarianism. 

CYRENE,  st-re'ne  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kvpvpv. 
Kyrenv).  In  ancient  geography,  the  capital  of 
Cyrenaica,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  about  10 
miles  distant  from  the  coast  and  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  B.C.  631,  by  Battus  and  a  body  of 
Dorian  colonists  from  the  island  of  Thera.  It 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Egvpt 
and  Greece,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  many 
distinguished  men — the  philosophers  Aristippus 
and  Carneades,  the  poet  Callimachus,  the  astron- 
omer Eratosthenes,  the  rhetorician  and  Bishop 
Synesius. 

CYRI'ACUS,  or  CiBiACo  de'  Pizzicolli  (1391- 
c.1449).  One  of  the  most  diligent  antiquarians 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  He  was  born  at 
Ancona.  Possessed  from  boyhood  by  the  spirit 
of  exploration,  he  early  entered  upon  the  life 
of  a  merchant,  which  enabled  liim  to  gratify  his 
passibn  for  travel.  Led  by  his  admiration  for 
Dante  to  Vergil,  and  thence  to  Homer,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  tlie  classics,  and  devoted  his 
travels  to  the  enthusiastic  study  and  description 
of  the  remains  of  the  past.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Italian  scholars  of  his  time,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  monuments  of  Italy.  He  visited 
Vol.  v.— 46. 


Syria,  Egypt,  the  islands  of  the  .Egean,  and 
finally  Athens  and  the  mainland  of  Greece,  every- 
where purchasing  manusciipts,  coins,  and  works 
of  art,  copying  inscrijjtions,  sketching  and  de- 
scribing roads,  walls,  buildings,  and  any  other 
evidences  of  the  life  of  ancient  (Greece.  His 
notes  and  drawings  were  collected  in  tlirec  large 
folio  volumes,  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  1449,  they  became  scattered,  and  now  are 
known  only  by  fragments  or  partial  copies. 
Though  Cyriacus  never  became  a  learned  man, 
ar.d  oft(-n  made  ludicrmis  mistakes,  his  breadth 
of  interest  ami  untiring  zeal  led  him  to  copy 
much  that  others  neglected,  and  to  him  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  many  inscriptions  and 
monuments  which  have  since  disaj)peared.  .Con- 
sult :  Voigt.  ^yirlJn•hrlrlnn>(J  drs  klassischen  At- 
tertiinis,  vol.  i.(  Berlin.  189;?).  where  the  earlier 
literature  is  cited:  al«o  .fahn,  "Cyriacus  von 
Ancona  und  .\lhrecht  Diirer."  in  Alls  dcr  Alter- 
tiimsirissenschaft   (Bonn,  1808). 

CYRIL,  sirll  (Lat.  ri/rUlus.  Gk.  KtfpAXot, 
Kj/rillos),  S.\iNT  (?-444).  A  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, one  of  the  most  energetic  but  least 
amiable  of  the  Church  Fathers.  He  was  bom 
in  Alexandria,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  He  was  educated  in  the  des- 
ert, 05  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
eenobitic  monks  of  Nitria,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  five  years,  and  who  probably  inspired  him 
witli  that  fiery,  intolerant,  and  impetuous  zeal 
which  characterized  him  through  life.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came a  presbyter,  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Theophilus,  a.d.  412,  obtained  the  episcopal  see. 
The  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  numerous  and 
riotous,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  efl'ects  of  his 
inflexible  character.  Some  Christian  blood  hav- 
ing been  shed  by  them  in  a  city  tumult,  Cyril  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  of  zealots,  at- 
tacked the  .Jewish  quarter  of  Alexandria,  de- 
stroyed the  houses,  and  banished  the  inhabitants. 
Orestes,  the  Prefect  of  Egj'pt,  having  drawn  up 
an  accusation  against  Cyril,  was  attacked  in  the 
streets  by  500  monks,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
deserts  of  Nitria,  at  the  call  of  their  old  com- 
panion, ready  to  defend  him  against  his  foes.  One 
of  these  monks  having  fallen  in  the  skirmish, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  high 
church  of  Alexandria,  where  Cyril  delivered  a 
sanguinary  discourse,  gave  tlie  dead  monk  the 
name  of  Thaumasius  ('the  excellent'),  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  The  violent 
death  of  Hypatia  (q.v.),  the  famous  woman  phil- 
osopher of  Alexandria,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
has  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cyril,  but 
perhaps  all  that  can  be  justly  alleged  against 
him  on  this  count  is  that  he  was  in  great  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  riotous  conditions  which 
led  up  to  this  deplorable  event.  But  the  most 
important  historic  event  in  his  career  was  his 
controversy  with  Nestorius  (q.v.),  whose  doc- 
tiines  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
presided  over  by  Cyril  (431).  All  the  sternest 
features  of  his  disposition  appeared  in  this  contest. 
In  the  midst  of  disuuietudes,  which  lie  himself 
had  largely  occasioned,  he  died  June  9,  a.d.  444. 
In  the  Greek  Church  his  day  in  the  calendar  of 
saints  is  .June  9,  in  the  Latin  Church  January 
28.  Cyril's  numerous  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, treatises,  homilies,  epistles,  etc.  The 
best  edition  was  published  by  .Jean  Aubert 
(Paris,  1G38,  reprinted  in  ilignc,  Patrol.  Grceca. 
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Ixviii.-lxxvii. ) .  Certain  of  his  works  have  been 
published  in  critical  editions  by  English  scholars, 
among  them  his  commentaries  on  Luke  (1859), 
John  (1872),  Minor  Projihets  (18GS),  and  Fice 
Tomes  Against  Xestorius  (1881).  For  his  biog- 
raphy, consult  Kopallik  (Maj'ence,  1881). 
Charles  Kingsley's  brilliant  romance  Bi/patia 
gives  a  view  of  Cyril  tinged  with  the  author's 
prejudices  against  nionasticism. 

CYRIL,  Saint  (c.315-86).  A  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem and  an  eminent  Church  Father.  He  was 
born  in  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  315,  and  ordained  a 
deacon  in  334,  a  presbyter  in  345,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Maximus,  in  351  was  elected  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  His  metropolitan  was  the 
Ariah  bishop  Acacius  of  C.-esarea,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  hot  conflict  concerning 
originally  the  rights  of  his  office,  but  ultimately 
their  differences  of  doctrine.  Acacius  accused 
Cyril  before  a  council  at  Cfesarea  in  358,  whose 
competency  Cyril  did  not  aeknoAvledge,  of  selling 
the  treasures  of  his  church  in  a  time  of  famine 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  this  Arianizing  assembly 
undertook  to  depose  him.  He  appealed  to  a 
larger  synod,  which  was  held  at  Seleucia  (359), 
and  was  by  it  restored  to  his  office;  but  once 
more,  througli  the  persevering  hostility  of  Aca- 
cius, he  was  deposed  by  a  council  assembled  in 
Constantinople  in  360.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  (361)  he  was  again  restored 
to  his  episcopate.  Soon  after  hi^  old  enemy  Aca- 
cius died,  but  Cyril  was  immediately  involved  in 
new  difficulties,  and  after  considerable  strife 
was  banished,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Valens, 
in  367 ;  nor  did  he  return  till  the  Emperor's 
death  in  378.    He  died  March  18,  386. 

Cyril's  writings  are  extremely  valuable,  not 
because  of  their  vigor,  profundity,  or  beauty, 
but  on  account  of  their  theology.  They  consist 
of  twenty-three  treatises,  eighteen  of  which  are 
addressed  to  catechumens  and  five  to  the  newly 
baptized.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part 
doclrinal,  and  present  to  us  in  a  more  complete 
and  systematic  manner  than  the  writings  of  any 
other  father  the  creed  of  the  Church ;  the  latter 
are  ritual,  and  give  us  a  minute  account  of  bap- 
tism, chrism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  style 
is  simple  and  unattractive.  Cyril's  works  were 
published  hy  A.  A.  Touttee,  the  Benedictine 
monk  (Paris.  17'20;  Venice,  1761)  ;  they  were 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grceca,  xxxiii.,  and  by 
G.  C.  Reischl  and  J.  Rupp  (2  vols.,  Munich, 
1848-60;  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  H.  Gifford  in  T)ie 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  2d  series,  vol. 
vii.,  New  York,  1894).  Consult  Delacroix, 
Saint  Ci/rille  de  J^rusnlem.  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres 
(Paris, '1865). 

CYRIL  and  METHO'DIUS.  The  apostles  of 
the  Slavs-in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  brothers, 
and  sprang  from  a  respectable  family  living  in  the 
half-Slavic,  half-Greek  town  of  Thessalonica.  Hav- 
ing been  ordained  priest,  Cyril  (whose  name  was 
properly  Constantine)  became  secretary  to  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  later  prominently 
connected  with  the  anti-.Tewish  polemics.  The  lat- 
ter interest  it  was  which  induced  him  to  go  forth, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Michael  III.,  to  evangelize  the  Khasars,  dwelling 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  under  a  .Jewish  king  who 
allowed  .Tews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  to 
live  poacpfully  together.  His  labors  were  very 
successful,    the   Khan   himself  being   among   the 
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converts.  At  this  time  Methodius,  his  elder 
brother,  \^•as  abbot  of  a  famous  monastery  in 
Constantinople.  The  Duke  of  Jloravia,  Rostis- 
lav,  having  established  an  independent  Slavic 
kingdom  and  driven  out  the  German  priests, 
applied  to  Constantinople  for  Christian  teach- 
ing. The  patriarch  sent  him  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius (864).  Cyril  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet, 
and  the  brothers,  assisted  by  a  number  of  tlieir 
pupils,  completed  their  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  is  in  use  to  the  present  day 
among  all  Greek  Catholic  Christians  (Russians, 
Bulgaria.ns,  and  Serbs).  Feeling  the  necessity 
of  linking  the  Moravian  Church  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  the  brothers,  after  three  and  one-half 
years  of  work,  went  to  Rome.  There  they  were 
cordially  received  and  were  ordained.  The 
younger  of  the  two  brothers  died  February  14, 
869,  as  monk  in  a  monastei'y  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  had  taken  the  name  of  Cyril. 
ilethodius  continued  the  work  among  the  Slavs, 
but  in  Pannonia,  not  in  Moravia.  In  870  the 
Pope  made  him  a  bishop  and  in  873  archbishop. 
Supjiorted  by  the  Pope,  he  long  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fight  with  the  German  emissaries.  He 
died  at  Wehlerad,  April  6,  885.  Consult:  Ginzel, 
Geschichte  der  Slaicenapostel  Cyril  und  Metho- 
dius (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1861)  ;  Diimmler  and 
Miklosich,  Die  Legende  vom  heiligen  Cyrillus 
(Vienna,  1870)  ;  Goetz,  Geschichte  der  Slaircii- 
apostel  Constantini^s  (Cyrillus)  und  Methodius 
(Gotha,  1897)  ;  also  Vita  San<:ti  Methodii,  ed. 
by  Miklosich  (Vienna,  1870).  The  Apologia 
Moralis  ascribed  to  Cvril  was  published  by  Cor- 
ter    (Vienna,   1630). 

CYRIL'LA  (named  in  honor  of  Domenico  Ci- 
rillo  or  Cyrillo,  an  Italian  physician).  An  ever- 
green tree  or  shrub,  of  which  there  is  but  one 
species,  leatherwood  (Cyrilla  racemiflora) ,  found 
from  tlie  southern  United  States  to  Brazil.  In 
the  I'nited  States  it  occurs  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas,  and  is"  hardy  as  far  north  as  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  bright  green  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  racemes.  The  species  is  variable,  and 
under  cultivation  some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
ornamental. 

CYRIL 'Lie  ALPHABET,  A  method  of 
writing  invented  by  C^-ril,  apostle  of  the  Slavs 
(see  Cyril;  Methodius)  between  855  and  863. 
It  is  based  upon  the  Greek  uncials  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  with  the  addition  of  some 
signs  to  represent  sounds  not  found  in  Greek. 
It  originally  consisted  of  thirty-eight  characters, 
to  which  ten  more  were  added  later.  With  some 
modifications,  introduced  chiefly  by  Peter  the 
Great,  it  is  the  alphabet  now  used  in  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia.  Consult  Tavlor,  Tlie  Al- 
phabet, vol.  ii.    (London,  1899). 

CYR'IL  LTJ'CAR.     See  Lucaris,  Cyril. 

CYROP.a:'DIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kipov  iroc- 
Sela,  Kyrou  paidcia,  education  of  Cyrus),  The. 
The  longest  w'ork  of  Xenophon,  purporting  to 
give  a  history  of  the  early  life  and  training  of 
Cynis  the  Great,  but  in  reality  an  historical  ro- 
mance. Its  elaborate  scheme  of  government  and 
education  are  Spartan  rather  than  Persian,  and 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  an  ide.nl  government.  The  story  of  Abra- 
datas  and  Panthea  is  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  love  romance. 

CYRTOCERAS,  sertos'eros  (Neo-Lat..  from 
Gk.  Kvprht,  Kyrtos,  curved  +    K4pas,  keras,  horn). 
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A  genus  of  curved  tetrabraiK-liiate  eephalopods, 
of  wiiich  fossil  s[)ecies  arc  found  in  rocks  of  De- 
vonian age.  Tlicy  have  large  laterally  com- 
pressed or  triangular  curved  shells,  with  sub- 
triangular  or  T-shaped  openings.  The  camersE 
or  cluimbers  are  very  sh.urt,  so  that  the  septa 
are  clo-se  together,  and  the  siphuncle  is  large, 
ventral,  or  sub-ventral,  and  restricted  at  each 
septum  so  that  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  shell  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 
elongated  beads.  The  genus  Cyrtoceras  former- 
ly included  a  great  variety  of  curved  shells, 
most  of  which  have  been  proved  by  Hyatt  to 
belong  to  other  genera  and  even  other  families 
from  that  which  includes  the  tj'pe  species.  Con- 
sult: Hyatt,  "The  Genera  of  Fossil  Cephalopods," 
ProcccdiiKjs  Boston  Kocicly  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  xxii.  (Boston,  1884)  ;  von  Zittel  and  East- 
man, Textbook  of  Palwontology,  vol.  i.  (London 
and  New  York,  1900).  See  also  Cephalopoda; 
Okthoceras;  Nautilus;  Nautiloidea.  For  il- 
lustration see  Plate  of  Cephalopoda. 

CY'RTJS.     River  in  Transcaucasia.     See  KuB. 

CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  or  Cyrus  the  Elder 
( c.  GOO-529  B.C. ) .  The  founder  of  the  Persian 
Empire  and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  whom  Isaiah 
called  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  his  shepherd 
(Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  1).  The  name  of  this  mon- 
arch appears  in  Old  Persian  as  KuruH,  in  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions  as  Kuras,  in  Hebrew  as 
Korei,  and  in  Greek  as  KCpos,  whence  Latin 
Cyrus.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name  signi- 
fies sun;  but  there  is  some  possibility,  judging 
from  the  Neo-Elamitie,  that  its  signification 
may  have  been  shepherd,  with  which  the  Isaiah 
passage'  might  be  compared.  The  lineage  of 
this  great  King  we  have  on  his  own  authority 
on  a  famous  cuneiform  cylinder  discovered  some 
years  ago.  (Consult  Journal  Asiatic  Society, 
London,  1880).  This  was  written  in  the  Babylo- 
nian language,  and  is  now  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Britisli  Museum.  In  this  Cyrus  traces  his 
royal  claim  through  his  father,  Cambyses,  and  his 
grandfather,  Cyrus,  back  to  Teispes;  the  latter 
was  the  son  of  Achicmenes  (q.v. ),  founder  of 
the  Achtemenian  line.  The  ancestral  home  wa.s 
Anshan,  or  Anzan,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  city  or  district  of  Elam  (q.v.).  However 
that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cyrus 
was  a  Persian,  and  he  is  righth'  so  called  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

According  to  the  cuneiform  records  of  Naboni- 
dus  (yiabt'i-na'id) ,  Cyrus  was  a  vassal  of  Asty- 
agps  {Istui'eciu) ,  who  is  spoken  of  as  King  of 
the  Medes,  or  again  of  the  Scythians.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  Cyrus  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  this  ruler  by  the  ties  of 
blood.  Herodotus  (i.  lOTff)  expressly  states 
that  Cyrus  was  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  whose 
daughter  IMandane  had  been  married  to  Cam- 
byses, a  Persian  noble.  The  Greek  historian  has 
a  number  of  interesting  and  highly  colored  leg- 
ends to  narrate  regarding  the  fear  of  Astyages 
for  ihc  infant  as  his  future  vanquisher,  with 
popular  stories  also  regarding  the  fortunes  of  the 
youthful  prince  and  his  rapid  elevation  to  power. 
Whatever  value  is  to  be  placed  on  these  pic- 
tiiresque  accounts,  there  is  no  question  that 
Cyrus's  triumphant  career  began  with  his  ovei'- 
throw  of  Astyages  and  his  final  mastery  of 
!Media  before  the  year  B.C.  5.50.  The  conquest 
of    the    Median    Empire    opened    the    way    for 


further  success,  and  Cyr\is  turned  his  victorious 
arms  against  Cncsus  of  Lydia,  whom  he  van- 
quislied  B.C.  54G.  Asia  Alinur  was  thus  brought 
practically  under  this  ambitious  ruler's  sway. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  to  strike  a  mighty 
blow  against  Babylon.  Nabonidus,  the  King  of 
that  ancient  capital,  seems  to  have  estranged 
himself  from  his  subjects,  and  to  have  lost  the 
favor  of  the  priestly  class.  By  preference  he 
lived  at  Tenia,  or  Teva,  and  when  the  condition 
of  afl'airs  within  Babylon  itself  became  such  as 
to  call  him  back  it  was  too  late.  The  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  city  we  can  gather  by  combin- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  cimeifcn-rn  records  with 
the  biblical  narrative  and  Herodotus.  Internal 
factions  seem  to  have  been  numerous;  the  .Jews, 
wl\o  were  in  captivity  in  the  city,  apparently 
played  a  part.  Babylon  is  slated  to  have  fallen 
without  fiyUtinc]  before  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Cyrus,  and  Nabonidus  was  utterly  overthrowii. 
Belshazzar  of  the  Old  Testament  maj'  have  been 
Bel-sar-u.nir,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions,  offered  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  Cyrus's  forces.  The  fall  of  the  city 
itself  occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  great  Tam- 
muz  festival,  July,  530,  and  it  was  actually  ac- 
complislied  l)y  Cyrus's  satrap  Gobryas  (Gubaru 
or  Ugbaru  of  the  in.scriptions),  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance  army.  Cyrus  himself  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  in  October, 
539,  and  became  King  of  Babylon.  The  famous 
cylinder  above  referred  to  records  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  rule.  We  know  in  general  tliat  his 
jiolicy  toward  the  conquei'ed  people  was  a  most 
liberal  one,  and  even  though  it  may  have  fallen 
somewhat  short,  perhaps,  of  the  enthusiastic 
hopes  of  a  prophetic  Isaiah,  its  ultimate  influ- 
ence and  effects  are  undoubted  as  having  contrib- 
uted toward  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity.      See   Babtlon. 

The  ambition  of  Cyrus,  growing  with  advanc- 
ing years,  led  finally,  it  seems,  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  vision  which  Herodotus  tells  us  Asty.iges 
beheld  in  a  dream  of  the  figure  of  the  youthful 
Cyrus  adorned  with  wings  that  overshadowed  all 
Asia  seemed  now  on  the  eve  of  fulfillment.  The 
great  conqueror's  dominions  actually  extended 
almost  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus.  But 
disaster  was  at  hand.  Cyrus  engaged  in  an  in- 
vading expedition  against  the  Scythian  hordes 
of  the  north  ( Herod,  i.  204 ;  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  20,  6,  7,  40).  In  a  battle  against  their 
Queen,  Tomyris,  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  been  slain. 
Ctesias  I'ers.  (i-8 ) ,  however,  states  that  Cyrus 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Derbica>,  a  tribe  bor- 
dering on  India.  The  year  of  his  death  was  B.C. 
530-529,  and  his  age  is  given  as  seventy-one 
years.  His  body  is  said  to  have  received  a  final 
resting-place  at  Pasargada?.  A  tomb,  now  empty, 
still  stands  ther(!  surmounting  a  .series  of  rising 
stone  steps.  Near  by  is  a  huge  monolitli  slab 
that  once  bore  his  naine;  but  this  is  broken  and 
tumbled  dowii,  a  monument,  like  the  empty  and 
lonely  mausoleum,  silently  recording  the  fall  of 
greatness. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Cyrus,  after  we 
have  considered  all  the  accounts  of  him.  we  may 
judge  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  great 
])ersonal  power,  but  an  ideal  king.  The  Persians 
called  him  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  100)  :  the  Jews 
looked  upon  him  as  tlieir  liberator;  the  Greeks 
admired  his  qualities  as  a  niler  and  legislator 
(^Eschj'lus,  Pers.  764-68)  ;   and  Xenophon  chose 
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him  as  the  hero  of  his  famous  historic  romance, 
tlie  Cyropcedia.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  his  claim 
to  be  entitled  Cyrus  the  Great,  as  history  has 
crowned  him,  remains  uiicliallenged  with  time. 
The  best  short  account  of  Cyrus,  with  abundant 
references,  is  that  of  Jusli,  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philoloyie  (Strassburg, 
1897).  Consult  also  Duneker,  History  of  An- 
tiquity, Eng.  trans.  (London,  1881).  Passing 
nu'iiti<jn  may  be  made  of  Horner,  Uunicl,  Unrius 
the  Median'  Cyrus  the  (Jrcat    (Pittsburg,  1901). 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  (  ?  -401  B.C.). 
The  second  of  the  sons  of  Darius  Xothus,  or  Ochus, 
and  Parysatis,  familiarly  known  through  Xeno-. 
phon's  Audbasis.  When  his  elder  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  (q.v. ),  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(B.C.  404),  Cyrus  conspired  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  liis  life.  The  plot,  liowever,  being 
discovered,  he  was  at  first  sentenced  to  death., 
but  afterwards  pardoned,  through  his  mother's 
intervention,  and  was  eveii  restored  to  his  dig- 
nity of  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  making  arrangements  for  war  against 
his  brother,  although  he  concealed  his  purposes 
to  tlie  very  last.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  401  he 
left  Sardis  at  the  head  of  100,000  Asiatics  and 
13.000  Greek  mercenaries,  under  pretense  of 
chastising  the  robbers  of  Pisidia.  Artaxerxes, 
being  warned  of  Cyrus's  perfidy,  made  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  and  the  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  tlie  Plains  of  Cuna.xa,  between 
60  and  70  miles  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  was  de- 
.feated  and  slain,  although  the  Greeks  fought 
■with  the  greatest  courage,  and  even  routed  that 
portion  of  Artaxerxes's  troops  immediately  op- 
posed to  them.  The  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  on 
their  retreat  through  the  highlands  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia  in  severe  winter  weather,  are  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis  (q.v.).  That 
historian  represents  Cyrus  the  Yoimger  as  en- 
dowed with  every  amiable  qualitj-. 

CYST  (from  Gk.  siffris,  kysfis,  bladder).  A 
tumor  containing  one  or  more  cavities,  the  con- 
tents of  which  arc  of  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  con- 
sistence. The  cyst-wall  is  formed  of  connective 
and  fibrous  tissue,  rarely  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  is  lined  with 
epithelium.  Cysts  are  classified  according  to 
their  mode  of  development.  Some  are  found  in 
glands  and  are  due  to  an  excess  of  the  normal 
cell-secretion :  others  are  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  ducts  through  which  the  secretion  natural- 
ly escapes.  One  class,  known  as  dermoid  cysts, 
are  due  to  faulty  embryonic  development,  and 
these  at  times  contain  hair,  nails,  or  teeth.  Oc- 
casionally solid  tvunors  undergo  cystic  degenera- 
tion. Hydatid  cysts  are  of  parasitic  origin,  and 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  liver.  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  other  varieties  depending 
upon  the  tissues  in  which  they  grow.  Cysts  vary 
in  size  from  minute  retenjion  cysts  on  the  face 
to  the  enormous  tumors  of  the  ovary,  one  of 
■which  is  reported  as  weighing  116  pounds.  Sur- 
gical interference  is  frequently  required.  See 
Ovaries;  Hyd.atids. 

CYSTID'EA.      See   Ctstoidea. 

CYS'TIN  (fromGk.  kiVtis,  fci/s/is,  bladder), 
CjHgNOjSz.  An  organic  acid  (amido-sulpho- 
lactie  acid),  allied  to  lactic  acid  and  having 
the  constitutional  formula  H00C(NH,)  (CH,) 
C.S.S.C  (CH3)  (NH.)  COOH.  It  is  the  principal 
constituent   of   the   urinary   calculus   known   as 


cystic  calculus,  from  which  it  may  be  obtainea 
by  dissolving  in  ammonia  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  evajjorate,  the  cystin  separating  out  in 
the  form  of  characteristic  colorless  crystals, 
which  are  insoluble  in  w'ater,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

CYSTI'TIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kiar^s,  kys- 
tis,  bladder).  Infiammation  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. Among  the  causes  of  cystitis  may  be  men- 
tioned injuries,  exposure  to  cold,  injection  of 
irritating  medicaments  in  treating  the  urethra, 
insertion  of  a  dirty  catheter  when  drawing  off  the 
urine,  retention  of  fermenting  uriue,  extension 
of  inflammation  from  other  adjacent  tissues,  or 
the  presence  of  a  calculus  ( q.v. ) .  The  inflam- 
mation is  accompanied  by  chills,  fever,  some  nau- 
sea, pain  in  the  bladder,  and  a  continual  desire 
to  urinate.  The  urine  is  generally  cloudy,  from 
mucus  and  pus,  or  bloody.  In  treating  cystitis, 
heat  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  the 
patient  should  take  a  hot  sitz-bath;  he  should 
take  large  quantities  of  alkaline  drinks,  and  rest 
in  bed.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
out  the  bladder,  and  a  variety  of  dru,gs  are 
used,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

CYS'TOCARP  (Gk.  Ki<TTis,  kystis,  bladder  -f 
Kapirbi,  karpos,  fruit).  A  complex  form  of  fruc- 
tification developed  in  the  red  algs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sexual  act.  See  Rhodophyce.e  ; 
ALG.S:. 

CYSTOI'DEA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
KiffTis,  Icystis,  bladder  +  eJdos,  eidos,  form).  A 
class  of  extinct  echinoderms  of  the  subphylum 
Pelmatozoa  (q.v.).  allied  to  the  crinoids  and 
blastoids,  but  difiering  from  these  chiefly  in  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  the  calyx 
and  the  imperfect  development  of  their  arms. 
In  general  appearance  the  Cystoidea  resemble  the 
crinoids,  with  the  remains  of  which  they  are 
often  found  associated  in  the  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  strata.  The  cystoid  body  was  inclosed 
in  a  case  or  'calyx'  of  variable  form,  spherical, 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  discoid,  which  is 
made  up  of  polygonal  calcareous  plates  without 
regular  arrangement.  The  calj-x-plates  seem  to 
liave  been,  in  many  early  genera,  loosely  united 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  became  easily  dis- 
sociated after  death  of  the  animal.  Tliis  ex- 
plains the  rarit.v  of  perfect  individuals  in  the 
Ordovician  rocks,  -nhere  the  fragments  are  often 
exceedingly  abundant.  Another  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  pores  that  perforate  the  plates 
and  that  are  arranged  in  rhombic  series.  These 
pores  are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  number  of  plates 
in  the  calyx  is  very  variable,  from  10  or  12  to 
over  100,  and  as  a  rule  those  forms  with  the 
lai-gest  number  of  plates  show  the  greatest  ir- 
rcgularit,v  in  their  arrangement.  In  some  of 
the  forms,  with  less  number  of  plates,  these 
are  arranged  in  regular  transverse  rows,  and  the 
calyx  then  approaches  more  nearly  the  aspect 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  crinoids. 

The  arms  are  absent  in  many  genera  of  cys- 
toids.  and  when  present  are  seldom  found  at- 
tached to  the  calyx.  They  are  never  pinnulated 
like  those  of  the  crinoids.  though  they  are  com- 
posed in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  often  sup- 
j)lied  with  grooves.  In  those  cystoids  without 
free  arms  there  is  generally  found  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  calyx  a  system  of  amhulacral 
furrows  that  radiate  irregularly  from  the  mouth- 
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opeiiiiifr.  These  furrows,  representing  the  arms, 
are  boniered  by  rows  of  small  plates  that  often 
bear  ]iiiimiles  of  delicale  construction,  as  seen 
in  Calloeystites,  (ilyptosphserites,  and  Agela- 
crinus.  The  more  primitive  cystoids  have  neither 
arms  nor  ambulacra  I  furrows.  The  openings  of 
the  calyx  are  four  in  number.  The  mouth  is 
central  or  subcentral  on  the  upper  or  ventral 
surface;  the  anal  opening  is  eccentric,  and  is 
generally  closed  by  a  ])yramid  of  small,  triangu- 
lar plates;  a  third  opening,  often  present  near 
tlie  anal  opening  and  generally  closed  by  triangu- 
lar jilates,  is  considered  to  be  the  genital  orifice; 
and  a  fourth  small,  slit-like  aperture,  present 
in  only  a  few  genera,  is  of  problematic  nature. 
The  calyx  of  the  cystoid  is  usually  elevated  on  a 
stem  which  often  resembles  that  of  the  crinoid 
in  being  composed  of  a  single  series  of  plates 
pierced  by  a  central  canal.  In  some  genera  (as 
Dendrocystites)  the  stem  is  made  up  of  plates 
arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and  the  central 
cavity  is  then  much  enlarged  and  contintious 
with  the  general  cavity  of  the  calyx.  In  Echino- 
spluvrites  the  stem  is  reduced  to  a  tubercle  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  animal  seems  to  have 
been  a  free  living  form.  The  discoid  genera 
Agelacrinus  and  its  allies  are  sessile,  and  are 
attached  either  by  a  pedestal  or  by  cementation 
of  the  dorsal  snriface  of  the  calyx  to  foreign  ob- 
jects, generally  the  shells  of  mollusks. 

Classification  of  the  Cystoidea  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  not  alone  because  of  the  general  im- 
perfection of  the  material,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  gi-eat  diversity  of  structure  seen  within 
the  clas's,  which  contains  a  number  of  synthetic 
or  ancestral  types  that  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  all  the  other  more  specialized  groups  of  the 
Echinodermata.  Through  assimiption  of  a  more 
regular  arrangement  of  the  plates  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arms,  with  consequent  rear- 
rangement of  the  ventral  surface,  as  in  Crypto- 
crinus.  Porocrinus.  and  Caryocrinus.  they  gave 
rise  to  the  Crinoidea.  Reduction  of  the  plates 
and  enlargement  of  the  ambulacral  grooves,  with 
the  assumption  of  the  pentameral  gemmiform 
shape,  as  in  Asteroblastus,  leads  to  the  Blastoi- 
dea.  Aselacrinus  is  suggestive  of  the  star-fish 
(Asteroidea)  and  brittle  stars  (Ophiuroidea) , 
and  finally  the  Echinoidea  and  Holothuroidea 
may  be  imagined  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
more  spherical  forms  of  armless  cystoids,  the 
echinoids  presenting  a  series  of  progressive  evo- 
lution, the  holothurians  a  regressive  series. 

Range.  The  Cystoidea  is  the  oldest  known 
class  of  echinoderms;  their  isolated  plates,  rare- 
ly united  to  give  a  clue  to  the  form  of  the  ani- 
liial.  known  under  the  names  of  Eocystites,  Pro- 
tocystites,  etc.,  from  the  Cambrian  rocks,  are 
the  earliest  representatives.  Tlie  class  enjoyed 
two  periods  of  expansion.  First,  in  the  early 
Ordovieian  time  they  flourished  in  hosts  in  some 
regions,  their  remains  forming  the  larger  part  of 
certain  limestones,  such  as  the  lower  Chazy 
limestones  of  Lake  Chamflain.  Other  lime- 
stones, of  Beekmantown  and  Trenton  age.  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  Champlain  valleys,  and  beds 
of  equivalent  age  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, contain  abundant  cystoid  remains.  The 
second  expansion  of  the  class  occurred  during 
the  Silurian  time,  when  these  creatures  lived  in 
abundance  in  some  portions  of  the  seas  of  north- 
em  and  middle  Europe  and  eastern  ISorth 
America.     In  all  about  250  species  are  known. 


and  of  this  number  only  about  15  have  beeir 
found  in  rocks  aliove  the  Silurian  system.  The 
group  entirely  disappeared  with  the  close  of 
Paleozoic  time. 

Consult :  Eorbes,  "On  the  Cystidea  of  the  Si- 
lurian Rocks  of  the  British  Islands,"  Memoirs 
of  the  Ocolor/ical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.. 
part  2  (London,  1848);  Billings,  "On  the  Cys- 
tideie  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Canada," 
Figures  and  Deseriptiotm  of  Canadian  Organic 
K&nains,  Decade  111.  (Montreal,  1858)  ;  Hall, 
"Descriptions  of  Some  New  Fossils  from  the 
Xiagara  Group,"  Twentieth  Annual  licjiort  of 
the  Xcw  York  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  llislortf 
(All)any,  1807)  ;  Barrande,  "Cystidces,"  Systitne 
SUurien  du  C'entre  de  la  lioheme,  vol.  vii. 
(Prague  and  Paris,  1887)  ;  Bather,  "The  Cysti- 
dea," in  Lankester's  Treatifie  on  Zoiiiogy,  part 
iii.,  chap.  ix.  (London,  1000)  ;  von  Zittel  and 
Eastman,  Texlhook  of  Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (Lou- 
don and  New  York,  1900).  See  Crinoidea; 
EciiixoDERjrATA ;  and  articles  on  the  other 
classes  of  ccliinoderms. 

CYS'TOLITHS  (Gk.  kiJo-tis,  kysiis,  bladder 
+  XWos,  liihos,  stone).  Masses  of  cellulose  and 
cukiuui  carbonate  (the  chief  constituent  of  lime- 
stones), fotmd  in  the  cells  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  families  Urticacea;  and  Acanthace;c.  They 
are  most  conuiion  in  the  epidermis  of  both  leaves 
and  stems,  but  are  found  also  in  the  cortex  and 
pith.  A  single  cj-stolith  occupies  a  cell,  nearly 
filling  it,  though  the  cell  is  enlarged.  Cystoliths 
are  irregularly  warty  or  nodulated  like  a  compact 
bunch  of  grapes.  Each  is  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  cell  in  which  it  lies  by  a  short  stalk  of  cellu- 
lose. In  reality  the  cystolith  is  an  outgrowth  from 
the  cell-wall,"  at  first  peg-shaped,  lat«>r  club- 
shaped,  and  finally  warty.  Its  foundation  sub- 
stance is  cellulose  (the*  same  as  that  of  the 
wall),  which  is  impregnated  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  gi-anules,  thus  forming  a  stony  mass.  The 
stalk  often  contains  silica.  The  carbonate  is  to 
lie  regarded  as  a  waste  product  from  the  chem- 
ical processes  occurring  in  the  plant,  and  is  of 
no  further  direct  use.  It  can  readily  be  dissolved 
out  by  weak  acids,  the  process  of  solution  being 
acconipanied  by  effervescence  and  the  evolution 
of  c;irbonic-acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide).  _  Good 
examples  of  cystoliths  are  to  be  found  in  the 
leaves  of  nettles  (Vrtica)  and  of  the  fig  {Ficus). 

CY'TASE  (from  Gk.  k&tos,  l-ytos,  cavity, 
cell).  An  enzyme  that  attacks  the  cell-walls  of 
plants  and  alters  the  chemical  composition  of 
some  of  the  components  so  that  the  walls  swell 
up  in  water,  become  translucent,  and  finally  dis- 
solve. The  process  is  one  of  digestion.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  what  is  called  cytase  is 
a  single  enz\-me  or  several,  no  sufficient  study 
having  been  "possible.  C^'tase  has  been  found  in 
the  hyph.T  of  various  fungi  which  live  as  para- 
sites "in  plants,  destroying  their  tissues.  It  has 
also  been  identified  in  "the  seeds  of  many  grasses, 
in  which  it  is  secreted  chiefly  by  the  'gluten 
layer'  (a  layer  of  cells  outside  the  stardi-bear- 
ing  ones),  and  in  the  seeds  of  certain  Legiuni- 
noScT,  palms,  etc.  In  many  seeds  the  reserve  food 
is  stored  as  cellulose  in  the  form  of  thickened 
walls,  making  the  food-bearing  tissue,  the  endo- 
sperm (q.v.).  of  bony  hardness — e.g.  vegetable 
ivory,  the  seed  of  a  palm  (Phytrlephaa  Ivdira). 
In  this  seed  certainly,  and  probably  in  all  such 
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seeds,  cytase  is  produced  at  germination  to 
digest  the  reserve  cellulose  and  render  it 
available  as  food  for  the  growing  embryo. 
Since  the  substances  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  cell-walls  are  numerous  and 
diverse,  and  their  composition  is  still  uncer- 
tain, no  adequate  kno«ledge  has  been  obtained 
as  to  the  products  of  their  digestion  by  cytase. 
From  the  cellulose  constituents  one  nr  more 
sugars  are  produced,  possibly  by  hydrolysis, 
through  de.Ntrins.  Cytase  acts  only  on  cellulose 
walls,  being  unable  to  attack  lignified  or  cuti- 
nized  walls.  It  acts  most  energetically  in  a 
weakly  acid  medium,  but  is  destroyed  by  tem- 
peratures of  (iO  to  (io"  C.  It  may  be  obtained 
(mixed  with  diastase)  from  malt  by  the  method 
described  under  Diastase  (q.v.).  See  also 
Enzymes;  and  Digestion. 

CYTHE'RA.     See  Cerigo. 

CYTH'ERE'A.     See  Venus. 

CYTHE'RIS.  A  well-known  Roman  cour- 
tesan, the  mistress  of  Marcus  Antonius  and  later 
of  Gallus,  the  elegiac  poet.  She  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  Lycoris  in  Vergil's  tenth 
Eclogue. 

CYT'ISUS  (Lat.,  shrubby  kind  of  clover). 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosae,  of  which  some  of  the  species,  having  long 
twiggy  branches,  are  popularly  called  broom, 
others  are  called  laburnum,  while  others  still 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  eytisus.  The 
species  are  numerous — small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  and  yellow,  white, 
or  piirple  flowers,  natives  chiefly  of  tlie  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  jMany  of 
them  are  very  beautiful,  and  some  are  among  the 
esteemed  ornaments  of  our  shrubberies,  others  of 
our  greenhouses.  Several  species  of  Cytisus  have 
been  recommended  as  forage  plants,  stock  readily 
browsing  upon  their  green  twigs.  Cytisus  sco- 
purius,  the  Scotch  broom,  is  a  form  so  valued, 
Avhile  Cytisus  prolifenis  alba,  the  tagasaste  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  is  highly  conmiended.  Trials 
of  it  in  California  have  not  substantiated  the 
rather  extravagant  claims  made  for  it. 

CYTOL'OGY  ( Gk.  k&tos,  kytos,  cell  +  \oyta, 
logia,  account,  from  Xiyew,  legein,  to  say) .  A 
branch  of  the  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology. 
As  histology  is  largely  concerned  with  tissues, 
so  oytologj'  deals  principally  with  cells,  the  ele- 
ments which  make  up  the  tissues.  Although  it 
is  only  recently  that  botanists  have  begun  to 
make  a  specialtj'  of  this  subject,  the  work  has 
Iieen  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  the  subject 
is  beginning  to  assume  some  definiteness.  The 
chief  problems  at  present  are  the  structure  and 
activities  of  protoplasm,  the  life  history  of 
plastids,  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
nucleus,  the  reduction  of  chromosomes,  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  achromatic  figure,  the 
centrosome,  the  cell-wall,  the  development  of  the 
sex  cells,  fertilization  and  the  formation  of  the 
embryo,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  problem 
of  heredity. 

Botanical  Cytology.  As  yet  little  is  known 
regarding  the  structure  of  protoplasm  in  plants. 
but  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
favor  the  assumption  that  its  strxicture  is  iden- 
tical with  that  in  animals.  'Much  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  nucleus.  Even  tlie  small 
nuclei  of  manv  of  the  algae  and  fungi  have  been 


studied,  and  the  details  of  their  structure  and 
mode  of  division  quite  accurately  determined. 
No  organ  of  the  cell  has  been  so  assiduously  in- 
vestigated as  the  chromosome,  but  nevertheless 
most  of  its  important  problems  remain  to  be 
solved.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes is  constant  for  a  given  species,  and  the 
phenomena  of  fertilization  indicate  that  the 
eliromosome  is  a  permanent  organ  of  the  cell, 
but  its  life  history  from  one  cell  generation  to 
another  has  not  yet  been  traced,  the  identity  of 
the  several  chromosomes  being  lost  in  the  resting 
nucleus.  In  the  flowering  plants  the  splitting 
of  the  chromosomes  during  nuclear  division  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  longitudinal  in  all  cells 
except  spore-producing  cells  in  which  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromosomes  is  taking  place,  and 
even  here  most  botanists  believe  that  the  splitting 
is  longitudinal,  although  a  transverse  splitting, 
i.e.  a  reducing  division  in  the  sense  of  the  \^'eiss- 
man  school,  has  been  reported  by  investigators 
of  undoubted  ability.  Both  observations  and 
theories  are  still  very  contlicting.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  achromatic  flgure  have  re- 
ceived large  attention,  especially  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  achromatic  figure  always  rose  under  the 
influence  of  the  centrosomes,  but  recent  observa- 
tions have  made  it  very  doubtful  wliether  a 
centrosome  exists  at  all  in  the  angiosperms,  and 
it  is  almost  equally  doubtful  whether  such  an 
organ  exists  in  the  gymnosperms  and  pterido- 
phytes,  unless  the  'blepharoplast,'  a  centrosomo- 
like  bod_y  which  develops  the  cilia  of  the  male 
cell,  be  interpreted  as  a  genuine  centrosome.  In 
the  other  groups,  except  the  mosses,  which  have 
received  scant  attention,  an  undoubted  centro- 
some has  been  demonstrated. 

The  development  of  the  sex  cells,  from  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  archesporium  up  to  the 
time  of  fertilization,  has  been  repeatedly  studied 
in  various  plants,  but  the  work  has  been  mor- 
phological rather  than  cytological,  little  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  the  details  of  cell  con- 
tents except  in  case  of  mother  cells.  In  the 
study  of  cells  more  immediately  concerned  in 
fertilization,  the  cells  of  the  sporogenous  tissue 
have  been  slighted.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cytological  work  deals  with  the  problems  of 
fertilization.  The  question  of  sexuality  in  the 
Ascomycetes  has  received  a  definite  answer  in 
the  case  of  several  forms  by  the  demonstration 
of  an  actual  process  of  fertilization.  The  fusion 
of  the  sex  nuclei  in  ferns  has  been  described 
with  more  or  less  completeness.  In  the  gynmo- 
sperms,  where  the  sex  cells  are  extremely  large, 
the  process  of  fertilization  has  been  more  satis- 
factorily investigated,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  both  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
male  cell  enter  the  egg,  but  that  the  nucleus  slips 
out  from  its  cytoplasmic  mantle  before  it  reaches 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg.  The  male  nucleus  with 
its  nuclear  membrane  still  intact  is  then  received 
bodily  into  the  much  larger  egg  nucleus.  The 
chromatin  of  the  two  nuclei  in  the  form  of  two 
distinct  spirems  has  been  obser\'ed,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  chromatins  6f  the  two 
nuclei  may  remain  distinct  during  the  later 
stages  of  fertilization,  and  even  during  the  cell 
divisions  which  follow.  In  the  angiosperms, 
while  the  union  of  the  sex  nuclei  has  been  re- 
peatedlv  observed,  the  behavior  of  the  chromatin 
is  practically  unlcno^^•n.    Two  male  cells  are  dis- 
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charged  from  the  pollen-tube  into  the  embryo- 
sac;  the  nucleus  of  one  of  these  cells  unites  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg  and  the  first  cell  of  the 
sporophyte  is  formed.  It  has  recently  been  found 
that  the  second  male  cell  often  unites  with  the 
definite  nucleus  of  the  emliryo-sac  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  two  polar  nuclei,  so  that  tliere 
is  a  'double  fertilizaliun.'  Double  fertilization 
has  been  observed  in  monocotyledons  and  dico- 
tyledons, but  whether  it  is  the  usual  method 
of  fertilization  is  not  entirely  settled.  While 
it  is  becoming  conceded  that  the  problems  of 
heredity  must  be  ultimately  problems  of  the  cell, 
nearly  all  the  work  of  botanists  along  this  line 
must  be  classed  as  morphological.  See  Cell 
(in  plants)  ;   Embryology;   Sex. 

CY'TOPLASM.     See  Cell  (in  plants). 

CYZ/ICtrS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kiifiras,  Ki/zikos) . 
A  colony  of  Miletus  in  the  Propontis,  founded 
probably  about  B.C.  676.  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  island  of  Arctonnesus,  which  has  now  become 
a  peninsula,  though  in  ancient  times  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  Its  situa- 
tion and  two  good  harbors  made  it  early  a 
prosperous  town,  while  its  strong  position  en- 
abled it  to  maintain  its  freedom.  It  was  favored 
by  the  Romans,  and  after  siistaining  a  long  siege 
by  Jlithridates  it  was  made  a  free  city,  a  privi- 
lege which  it  lost  under  Tiberius.  The  site  is 
still  covered  with  extensive  ruins.  It  lies  to 
the  southeast  of  the  island  of  Marmora,  and 
about  70   miles   southwest  of  Constantinople. 

CZACKI,  chilts'ke,  Tadeusz,  Count  (1765- 
1813).  A  Polish  writer.  He  was  born  at  Poryek, 
Volhynia.  At  twenty  he  obtained  an  oHice  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Justice  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1788 
was  appointed  to  the  Treasury  Commission  of  the 
Diet.  His  interest  in  the  economic  welfare  of 
his  country  impelled  him  to  travel  through  Po- 
land and  to  produce  a  map  of  its  river  system. 
The  development  of  navigation  on  the  Dniester  en- 
gaged his  particular  attention.  When  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  at  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  he  became  a  professor  at  Cracow;  but 
Paul  I.,  to  whose  coronation  he  went  as  deputy 
from  Volhynia,  restored  what  he  had  lost.  After 
this  Czacki's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  countrymen.  His  plans  for  dis- 
seminating instruction  in  the  Polish  provinces 
of  Russia,  the  people  of  which  were  extremely 
ignorant,  met  with  the  approval  of  Alexander  I., 
and  in  180.3  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  schools 
in  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Kiev.  He  gave,  out  of  his  various  resources, 
about  500,000  thalers  to  various  schools.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Kremenetz,  which  he  founded, 
was  the  main  object  of  his  care.  For  a  genera- 
tion this  institution  was  the  spiritual  centre  of 
Poland,  furnishing  the  champions  of  national 
self-consciousness  against  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  French  pseudo-classicism.  Accused  of 
stirring  up  political  discontent  among  his  coun- 
trymen, Czacki  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1S07. 
and  so  ably  defended  himself  that  Alexander  I. 
appointed  him  deputy  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  who 
was  curator  of  public  instruction  in  the  Polish 
section  of  Russia.  Czacki  died  at  Dubno,  and  his 
collections  passed  into  the  hands  of  Czartoryski. 
His  works  were  published  in  three  volumes  (Po- 
sen.  1843).  Thev  are  in  the  main  historical  and 
arehspological.   His  most  valuable  work  is  a  trea- 


tise On  Lithuanian   and  Polish   Laws    (2  vols., 
Warsaw,   1800). 

CZAJKOWSKI.  chi-kov'ske,  Michal  (1808- 
80).  A  Polish  novelist.  He  was  born  near  Her- 
ditchev  in  the  Ukraine,  where,  in  1831,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  insurrection  against  Russia,  and 
was  compelled  to  llee  to  Paris.  In  1840  a  num- 
ber of  Polish  emigres  sent  him  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Turke}',  and  in  1851  he  embraced  Jloham- 
medanism.  As  Jlohammod  Sadik  he  commanded 
a  body  of  troops  called  the  Cossacks  of  the  >Sul- 
lan.  He  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  1853-54.  Amnestied  by  Russia  in  1873, 
he  removed  to  Kiev.  In  consequence  of  an  accu- 
sation of  treason  subsequently  made  against  him, 
he  committed  suicide.  Czajkowski  obtained  wide- 
celebrity  through  his  stories  of  Cossack  life,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  become  extremely  popular  and 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
English. 

CZAB,  zar  (Russ.  tsari,  Bohem.  tsar,  OChurch 
Slav,  tsvsart,  tsilsaril,  through  OHG.  keisar, 
from  Lat.  Ccesar).  The  alternative  title  of  the 
Russian  Emperor;  also  written  Tsae.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor  of  the  East  and 
the  JSIongol  Khans  appear  under  the  title  of 
Czars  in  Russian  contemporary  literature,  while 
the  rulers  of  the  various  Russian  provinces  are 
called  grand  dukes  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1547,  however,  Ivan  the  Terrible  caused  him- 
self to  be  solemnly  crowned  Czar  of  Moscow. 
From  this  time  the  Russian  monarchs  called 
themsel\<es  by  this  title  ujitil  the  conquest  of 
Little  Russia  and  Smolensk  caused  them  to  as- 
sume that  of  Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  The  word 
now  became  practically  the  equivalent  of  Em- 
peror; yet  Peter  I.,  in  1724,  thought  fit  to  assume 
this  latter  title  in  addition,  and  as  the  Russian 
language  had  no  term  corresponding  to  it,  the 
Latin  word  Imperator  was  introduced,  while 
the  Empress  was  termed  Imperatritsa.  At  first 
several  European  powers  refused  to  sanction  the 
assumption  of  imperial  dignity  by  the  Russian 
Czar,  but  ultimately  consented  to  do  so.  The 
wife  of  the  Czar  was  named  Czaritsa  (Czarina)  ; 
the  sons.  Czarevitch ;  the  daughters,  Czarevna ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Alexis,  Peter  I.'s  son, 
these  titles  were  abolished,  and  the  imperial 
princes  were  called  grand  dukes  and  the  imperial 
princesses  grand  duchesses.  In  1790  the  Em- 
j)eror  Paul  I.  introduced  the  title  of  Cesarevitch 
(not  Czarevitch)  for  his  second  son,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine.  The  heir  apparent  and  his 
wife  are  still  called  Cesarevitch  and  Cesarevna. 
Among  the  Russian  people  themselves,  the  Em- 
peror is  more  frequently  called  Gosudar,  i.e.  lord, 
than  Czar.     See  Russia. 

CZARNIECKI,  or  CZARNECKI,  eharn- 
yet.s'ke,  Stefan  (1599-1665).  A  Polish  general. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and  brilliant 
generalship  in  the  war  against  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  (1655-60),  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
which,  simultaneously  with  the  great  onslaught 
of  the  Scandinavians,  had  been  assailed  by  the 
Russians  and  Transylvanians.  He  also  won  laurels 
in  the  war  against  the  Cossacks  (1660-01),  suc- 
cessively defeating  them  in  two  great  battles.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  Polish  army 
when,  attended  by  only  a  few  horsemen,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  se- 
cure  an    alliance    with    the   Tatars.      In    conse- 
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quence  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  this  journey 
he  died  at  a  village  in  Volhynia.  He  has  been 
styled  the  Pulish  IJu  Guesclin. 

CZARTOBYSKI,  ch:ir'-t6-ris'ke,  Adam  Jerzy 
(George).  Prince  (1770-1861).  A  Polish  patriot, 
born  at  Warsaw,  .January  14,  1770.  He  was  the 
son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir  C'zartoryski,  the 
head  of  an  ancient  Polish  house.  After  studying 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  took  part  against  Russia  in 
the  war  following  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
in  1793.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Poles,  Czartoryski 
was  taken  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  and 
here  he  e.xhibited  so  much  ability  and  prudence  as 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander, and  the  confidence  of  Emperor  Paul,  who 
made  him  ambassador  to  Sardinia.  When  Alex- 
ander ascended  the  throne  (1801)  he  appointed 
Czartoryski  assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  .and  he  took  an  active  part  in  official  life 
until  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  ( 1807 ) .  As  curator 
of  the  University  of  Vilna  he  exerted  all  his 
infiuenee  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  nationality 
among  the  Poles,  and  when  some  of  the 
students  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition 
and  sent  to  Siberia,  Czartoryski  resigned  his 
office.  His  successor  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  amalgamation  of  Russia  and  Lithuania 
had  been  delayed  a  century  by  Czartoryski's 
activity  as  head  of  the  imiversity.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  his  countrymen.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  provisional  Government,  and  in, this  ca- 
pacity summoned  a  national  diet,  which  met 
in  .January,  1831,  and  declared  the  Polish  throne 
vacant,  and  elected  Czartoryski  head  of  the 
National  Goveniment.  He  immediately  devoted 
half  of  his  large  estates  to  the  public  service,  and 
adopted  energetic  measures  to  meet  the  Russian 
invasion.  The  Poles  were  soon  crushed  by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  Czartoryski — specially  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  amnesty,  and  his  estates 
in  Poland  confiscated — escaped  to  Paris,  where 
he  afterwards  resided,  the  friend  of  his  poor 
expatriated  countrymen,  and  the  centre  of  their 
hopes  of  a  revived  nationality.  In  1848  he  liber- 
ated all  the  serfs  on  his  Galician  estates,  and  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  he  ineflfectually  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Allies  to  identify  the  cause  of  Po- 
land with  that  of  Turkey.  He  refused  an  amnesty 
offered  to  him  by  Alexander  IL,  and  died  in 
Paris,  July  16,  1861.  Consult  his  Memoires  et 
correspondance  avec  I'cmperetir  Alexandre  J?r 
(Paris,  1887;  English  translation,  Sielgerd 
(London,  1888)  ;  MorfiU,  Story  of  Poland,  in 
"Stories  of  the  Nations"  series  (London,  1893). 
See  Poland. 

CZASLAU,  chas'lou,  Bohem.  pron.  chas'lav. 
A  town  of  Bohemia,  about  40  miles  east-southeast 
of  Prague  (Jlap:  Austria,  D  2).  The  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  was  the  place  of 
burial  of  the  blind  Hussite  leader  Ziska,  a  fine 
statue  of  whom  adorns  one  of  the  public  squares. 
The  town's  manufactures  include  beet-sugar, 
alcohol,  and  beer.  Between  Czaslau  and  the 
neighboring  village  of  Chotusitz  the  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
torv  o\er  the  Austrians  imder  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine. Mav  17,  1742.  Population,  in  1890,  8145; 
in  1900.  9105,  mostly  Czechs. 

CZECH  (chek)  or  BOHEMIAN  LAN- 
GUAGE.    The  Czech  language,  like  the  Polish, 


Kashubian,  and  Serbian,  belongs  to  the  north- 
western group  of  the  Slavic  languages  (q.v.). 
Tlic  number  of  persons  sjjeaking  Czech,  exclusive 
of  the  Slovaks,  is  about  0,000,000.  Of  these 
3,050,000  are  found  in  Bohemia,  1,550,000  in 
Moravia,  130,000  in  Austrian  Silesia.  300.000  in 
other  Austro-Hungarian  provinces.  30.000  in  Rus- 
sia, 100,000  in  Germany,  and  250,000  in  America. 
Tlie  Czechs  occupy  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Sudctic 
ilountains,  and  the  Little  Carpathians.  They  are 
thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Germans,  and 
only  on  the  eastern  side  do  the  Czechs  come  in 
contact  with  Slavs:  in  Silesia  with  the  Poles, 
and  in  southeastern  ^loravia  and  Hungary  with 
the  Slovaks,  their  nearest  kindred,  with  whom 
the  Czechs  are  usually  grouped  into  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  division.  Within  the  quadrangle  the 
Czechs  are  interspersed  with  Germans,  against 
whom  they  have  maintained  a  continuous  strug- 
gle. ( See  Czech  Literature.  )  Literaiy  Czech 
is  most  nearly  related  to  the  dialect  of  the  Prague 
district,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Czech  language 
presents  a  great  variety  of  well-defined  dialects. 

The  first  mention  of  the  existence  of  Czech 
dialects  is  found  in  .Jan  Blahoslav's  Grammar 
(1571),  published  by  .Jirecek  in  1857.  The  Slavic 
alphabets  used  in  the  earliest  times  were  super- 
seded by  the  Roman  characters  on  'the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholici-sm  instead  of  the  ear- 
lier Greek  Orthodox  faith.  The  Latin  alphabet 
was  insufficient  to  reproduce  all  the  native 
sounds,  and  diacritical  letters  were  introduced. 
Thus,  ("  =:z  Engl,  ch,  z  ^=  Engl,  zh  (as  in  pleasure) . 
s  =  sh,  while  the  acute  accent  is  used  to  denote 
long  vowels.  Among  the  phonetic  chai'aeteristics  of 
the  language  may  be  noted:  (1)  Disappearance 
of  the  old  Slavic  sounds  »,  ?,  and  their  transition 
into  e:  Old  Church  Slavic  siinii,  sleep,  dhii, 
day,  Uvii,  lion,  llva  (id.,  gen.  sing.)  =  Czech  sen, 
den,  lev,  lea.  (2)  Substitution  of  open  scumds 
i(,  il  and  a,  S,  e  for  the  old  Slavic  nasal  vowels 
a  and  <;  .•  muka,  torture,  nesu,  I  carry  =  Old 
Church  Slavic  maka,  nesa;  patero,  five,  deset,. 
older  deset,  ten=01d  Church  Slavic  petero,  de- 
set'i.  (3)  Tlie  so-called  transvocalization,  where- 
by a  becomes  e  (e),  a,  fe  (e,  i):  zeme,  land,  for 
zemia.  diise,  soul,  ioT*dusia,  while  u,  ii  =  ii(, 
ill.  Ijccome  i,  i:  duH  ioT*dusu-  (ace.  sing.,  cp. 
Russian  dushu) ,  duii  for  dusu  (abl.  sing.,  cp. 
Hussion  dushoi/n),  lid  iov  *Z«cZ,  people  (Russi.an 
lyud).  (4)  The  obliteration  of  distinction  be- 
tween 1/  (=Engl.  ?)  and  i  (Engl,  e)  in  pro- 
nunciation: hyk,  bull,  mys.  mouse,  sfjr,  cheese, 
are  pronounced  as  if  spelled  iik,  niU,  sir;  byl, 
I  was,  and  hil,  I  beat,  are  pronounced  precisely 
alike.  (5)  Syllabic  or  vocalic  r,  I,  m,  n:  zrno, 
grain,  srdcc,  heart,  i^lnn,  wave,  wool,  slny,  strong, 
correspond  to  Russian  zerno,  serdtse,  volna, 
silniy;  ffoimherri  Licmhurk,  represent  German 
Rosenberg,  Luxemburg.  This  peculiarity  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  Slovakian  and  Serbo-Horvatan 
(Serbo-Croat).  (6)  Long  and  short  vowels: 
Short,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y:  long.  «,  <?,  !,  6,  u,  y.  (7) 
The  primary  accent  is  expiratory  or  stressed,  and 
is  always  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  as  in 
Slovakian.  Serbo-JjUsatian,  and  South  Kashubian. 
This  accent  has  been  proved  to  be  an  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  primitive  Slavic  free  accent. 
See  SLA\^c  T^axguages. 

The  quantitative  system  of  versification  based 
on  the  J^atin  has  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded of  late  by  the  tonic  system — more  proper 
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to  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  Slavic  lauyuafii's.  Among 
tlie  inlk'ctional  [jpeuliavitips  of  the  laii{,'uagc  the 
following  are  most  noteworthy:  lu  ileclension  of 
nouns — loss  of  dual;  confusion  of  various  stems; 
confusion  of  case-endings;  eliange  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  root-vowels.  In  conjuga- 
tion it  comes  very  close  to  the  primitive  .Slavic, 
retaining  both  the  infir.itive  anil  the  supine.  All 
past  tenses  are  periphrastic,  and  the  fiu'ms  of  the 
future  are  either  periphrastic — in  verbs  of  in- 
complete or  imperfective  action— or  are  repre- 
sented by  the  present  in  verbs  of  completed  or 
perfective  action. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  euphony,  the  Czech 
language  stands  lower  than  the  "l\ussian  or 
Polish,  although  superior  to  the  latter  in  some 
particulars,  as  in  the  comjjarative  rarity  of 
sibilants  and  the  absence  of  nasal  vowels. 

Slov.\ki.\x.  Along  with  the  Czech  language 
must  be  mentioned  the  Slovakian  language,  spoken 
by  2. .300,000  persons  in  northwest  Hungary  and  in 
America.  Its  literature  is  onlj'  a  eentviry  old,  and 
its  indejiendcnt  development  was  entirely  due  to 
the  great  wave  of  national  reawakening  that 
swept  over  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  tlie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie 
movement,  communicated  to  the  Czech  language, 
spread  to  the  kindred  Slovakian.  In  spite  of  the 
serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  such  prominent 
Bohemians  as  Havli?ek,  Safafik  (q.v.),  and 
Kollar  (q.v.),  himself  a  Slovak,  a  Slovakian 
literature  was  established.  The  pioneer  of  the 
movement  was  Antonin  Bernolilk  (1702-1813), 
whose  Dissa-tatio  I'liilologica-Criti-ca  de  Literis 
aiiivonim,  Grammatica  Slavica  (Presburg,  1700), 
and  Lexicon  Hlaviciim  Bohemico  -  Lalino  ■  Ger- 
manico  -  Hunyariciim  (6  vols.,  Buda,  1825-27) 
supplied  the  foundation  for  Slovak  literature. 
The  other  great  names  are:  the  poet  .Jan 
Holly  (1785-1849),  Ljudevit  Stur  (1815-56), 
Josef  Ilurban,  and  Michael  Hodz,  who  brought 
the  language  to  its  high  standard  of  literary 
perfection.  Among  the  more  recent  w-riters 
tlie  following  deserve  especial  mention:  the 
famous  ilartin  Hattala,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Slavic  linguists;  Svetozi'ir  Hurban  Vajansl<y, 
son  of  .Josef  Hurlian;  the  lyric  poet  Orsag 
Hvezdoslav,  and  the  novelist  Kukucin,  a  power- 
ful portrayer  of  popular  life  and  manners.  The 
language  in  the  works  of  these  writers,  though 
closely  kindred  to  the  Czech,  exhibits  many  well- 
defined  peculiarities  which  justify  its  classifica- 
tion as  a  separate  branch.  There  are  nmnerous 
works  that  are  not  found  in  the  Czech  language, 
and  many  features  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Russian. 
I'olisli.  and  Servian  tlian  to  the  Czech.  Ethno- 
graphically  considered,  the  Slovaks  are  yield- 
ing before  the  march  of  the  stronger  and 
politically  dominant  Hungarian  nationality;  but 
Sloaoak  literature  has  received  too  strong  a 
start  to  allow  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  future 
development. 

Bibliography.  Grammars  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage: Dobrovsk^,  Lehnjchiiude  der  bohinischen 
tSpruclie  (Prague,  1819);  Hattala,  Srovndvaci 
mlurrUce  jaziika  ieskcho  a  slovenskcho  (ib., 
1857);  Gobauer,  Hliiskoslovi  jaznUn  ceskeho 
(ib..  1870)  ;  id.,  Mtiivnicc  ceska  pro  iikolij  stfednl 
(ib..  1890),  excellent;  id..  Bistoricku  mlurnice 
jaziika  ceskcho  (ib..  1894,  1890-98),— in  all  four 
volumes  are  promised  by  the  author  of  this 
epoch-making  work;  Vymazal.  Bohmische  Gntin- 
■matik   fur   deutsche   ilitteUchulen   und   Lehrer- 
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hilduiiffs  ■  AufitnUcn  (  Briinn,  1881 )  — although 
somewhat  behind  latest  philological  researches,  a 
most  practical  :ind  simjile  handbook;  jMasafik, 
I.iiliDiischc  Schularammatik  (5th  ed.,  Prague 
1890).  ' 

Dictionaries  of  the  Czech  language:  .Jung- 
niann,  .S7oi;n)7,-  frsko-iu'ni rckt'/  (5  vols.,  Prague, 
1835-39)  ;  Cclakovsky,  Additions  to  Junfinuinn's 
Dictionarij  (Prague,  1851);  Kott,  Riihmisch- 
deutxchcn  Wijrtcrbiich.  especially  (Jranimatico- 
Phraseological  (7  vols.,  Prague,  1878-93);  Su- 
mavsk^'.  Hohmixch-deiif.fcitcs  Worlerhu^h.  (3d 
ed.,  Prague.  1874)  ;  Rank,  Tuschemoorterhuch 
der  bdhiiiifich-deutschen  Sprache  (6th  ed 
Prague,   1895). 

CZECH    or    BOHEMIAN"    LITERATURE. 

Among  tlie  Slavic  literatures  the  Czech  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Russian  or  the  Polish  (qq.v.),  al- 
though chronologically  it  precedes  them  both. 
First  Period  (to  1110). — The  earliest  literature 
of  the  Czech  language  came  into  existence  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Bohemia,  in 
805,  by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  tl'ie  apostles  of  the 
Slavs.  The  earliest  extant  monument  is  the  Ky- 
rie  Eleisou  Hospodine  pomiluj  ny  (Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us).  Greek  Christianity  and  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet  (see  Kihillitsa),"  however, 
gave  way  to  Latin  Catholicism  and  Roman  script. 
The  famous  (Jriineberg  manuscript  (eighth  or 
ninth  century),  the  Judgment  of  Li6H,vft«,and  the 
Koniginhof  manuscript  (thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century),  discovered  by  Hanka  in  1817,  are 
the  only  remains  in  the  native  tongue  which 
belong  to  this  period,  and  their  authenticity  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  influence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  was  growing  rapidly  among  the 
natives,  and  the  result  was  that  until  about  the 
fourteenth  century  vernacular  literature  was 
entirely  superseded  by  Latin.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  Czech  translation  of  the 
Latin  Alexnndrcis  of  Gualterus  de  Insulis  (Phil- 
ip Gaultier  de  Chatillon)  was  made,  and  to  the 
early  years  of  the  following  century  belong 
Czech  versions  of  two  episodes  from  the  Ar- 
thurian legend —  Tristram,  according  to  Eilhart 
of  Oberge  and  Gottfried  of  Strassburg,  and  Tau- 
dariai  und  Floribella,  after  Pleier.  Original 
works  in  Czech  are  the  famous  Rhymed  Chron- 
iele  of  Bohemia,  by  Dalimil,  of  1314,  and  the  ro- 
mantic story  Tkadlefek  (The  Weaver),  written 
in  strikingly  beautiful  prose  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Other  works  that  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  dcveliqjment  of  the  literature  were 
translations  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Sir  John  Mandevillo.  The  original  \\Titers  of 
the  period  are:  Thomas  Stitny  (1325-1410).  one 
of  the  first  alumni  of  the  University  of  Prague, 
which  was  founded  in  1348;  Andrew  of  Duba, 
and  the  poet  Flaska.  Stitny  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  religion  and  literature  in  Bohemia, 
and,  properly  speaking,  paved  the  way  for  the 
later  Hussite  movement.  Andrew  of  Duba  is 
the  reputed  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Old  Lord 
Rosenberg  and  The  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 
the  Bohemian  Land.  Sniil  Flaska,  Lord  of  Par- 
dubitz,  composed  didactic  and  satirical  jiocms — 
Father's  Adrice  to  Uis  Son:  Contest  Between 
Water  and  Trine,-  Dispute  Between  Body  and 
Soil!:  Ncn-  Council:  and  The  Groom  and  the 
Scholar.  They  abound  in  local  allusions,  and 
are  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  the  culture 
liLstory  of  the  covmtry. 
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Second  Period   (1410-1620)  .—The  Golden  Age 
of  Czech  literature. 

The  reformer  Jan  Huss,  who,  by  the  religious 
movement  which  he  inaugurated,  contributed  so 
powerfully  toward  the  assertion  of  nationality 
by  tile  Czechs,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
development  of  Czech  literature,  and  1410 — the 
year  of  his  open  breach  with  Rome — is  commonly 
considered  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Though  a 
master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Huss  preferred  Czech 
for  works  which  were  designed  for  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  the  language  received  at  his  hands  a 
perfection  wliich  it  had  never  before  attained. 
Since  liis  time  the  Czech  has  undergone  compara- 
tively little  change  from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view.  Huss  adopted  as  the  basis  the  speech  in 
actual  use  around  Prague.  He  contributed,  more- 
over, to  the  development  of  the  language  bygram- 
matical  works  like_his  Czech  Orthography  (pub- 
lished in  1857  by  Sembera).  After  the  death  of 
Huss  the  Moravian  Brethren  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  directed 
their  energies  to  developing  their  native  idiom. 
Among  these  champions  of  the  people,  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Petr 
Cheleicky  (1300-1460),  a  pupil  of  Hus.s,  was  the 
theoretical  expounder  of  his  master's  doctrines. 
In  his  works,  such  as  The  Net  of  Faith  and  Book 
of  Exposilioiis  of  Sinidny  Lessons,  various  reli- 
gious and  political  questions  are  treated  in  a 
surjjrisingly  lilieral  manner.  Other  writers  of 
distinction  of  this  period  are  Victorin  Cornelius 
Vsehrd  (14C0-1520),  the  author  of  Xine  Books 
of  lAurs  .  .  .  in  Bohemia,  and  Ctibor  Cim- 
burg  (1437-94),  who  wrote  the  famous  Tovacov 
Book — only  two  out  of  a  long  line  of  famous 
jurists,  who  devoted  their  time  and  labors  to 
the  scientific  e.vposition  and  sj^stematization  of 
Bohemian  law.  Their  works  are  written  in  mas- 
terly style,  and  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
of  the  Czech  juridical  language.  These  two,  with 
several  others,  constituted  the  Hussite  minority 
among  the  humanists  who  made  their  appearance 
in  Bohemia  with  the  Itenaissanee.  The  other, 
more  numerous  faction  of  the  humanists,  was, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  solidly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Huss.  Among  these  were  Bohuslav 
of  Lobkovic  (1462-1510)  and  Rehor  Hrubv'  of 
Jelenf  (1450-1514).  Lobkovic  collected  the  most 
remarkable  lilnary  of  his  time,  wherein  he  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  introduction  of  printing 
in  Bohemia  in  1468,  when  the  Trojan  Chronicle, 
the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the  Czech  language, 
appeared  at  Pilsen.  Lobkovic  and  his  contem- 
poraries laid  all  subsequent  Bohemian  literature 
under  deep  obligations.  They  translated  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  Isoerates; 
wrote  Latin  poems;  compiled  lexicographical 
works,  like  the  Lexicon  Symphontim,  of  the  Czech, 
Greek,  l^atin,  and  German  languages,  by  Sieg- 
mund  Hrubj'  (1497-1554),  son  of  Eehof  Hruby. 
Ciranimatical  studies  of  the  Czech  language  were 
embodied  in  .Ian  Blahoslav's  (1523-71)  Czech 
Grammar  (1571).  It  contains  disquisitions  on 
tne  subject  of  how  to  translate  idiomatically  va- 
rious words,  phrases,  constructions,  etc.  Literary 
and  scientific  activity  was  at  its  height,  and  men 
of  science,  like  Tycho  de  Brahe  and  Kepler,  made 
Bohemia  their  home.  The  Bohemian  historians 
of  this  period  combined  with  their  patriotic 
zeal  a  scientific  preparation  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  made  their  work  especially  valu- 
able  and   reliable.      They   found   their   prototype 
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in  the  anonymous  Old  Bohemian  Annals,  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  1378-1527.  Adam  Veleslavin 
(1545-99),  whose  Historical  Calendar  is  liis  best- 
known  work,  represents  the  highest  type  among 
these  historians.  Vaclav  Hdjek  (  ? — 1553)  is  the 
author  of  a  Chronicle  more  interesting  than 
accurate.  Jan  Blahoslav,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  of  whom  he  was  a  bishop. 
He  is  also  famous  for  his  supervision  of  the 
Czech  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original 
tongues,  which  is  for  the  Czech  what  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible  is  for  the  English. 
Blahoslav  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  printed; 
it  was  published  in  six  vojiunes  in  1579-93,  at 
the  expense  of  Jan  of  Zerotin,  a  Moravian 
patron  of  letters,  and  is  known  as  the  Kralits 
Bible.  The  unusual  vigor  displayed  in  the  do- 
main of  prose  and  the  widening  of  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  were  naturally  communicated  to 
the  field  of  poetry.  Prince  Hynek  Podebrad 
(1452-92)  wrote  his  Hay  Dream  and  other 
poems  which  won  favor.  Nicholas  Dacicky 
(15551626)  composed  a  satirical  poem,  Prosto- 
pravda,  and  many  works  of  an  historical  char- 
acter. Among  tlie  religious  poets  Jan  (1500-72), 
a  Moravian  bishop,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  greatest  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
which  is  knoxyn  as  the  'Golden  Age,'  was  Simon 
Lomnicky  (1552-  after  1622).  His  works  include 
didactic  and  satirical  poems  and  sacred  dramas. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  satire  Cupid's  Arroic, 
for  which  the  King,  Rudolph  II.,  ennobled  him 
and  granted  him  an  annuity;  and  the  didactic 
>\hort  Precept  for  a  Younff  Eouseholder,  which 
is  full  of  valuable  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time. 

Third  Period  (1620-1774). — In  the  battle  at 
the  White  Jlountain  in  1620,  the  Bohemians  lost 
their  political  independence,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  seven  years  later,  made  Catholicism 
the  State  religion  of  Bohemia.  The  M'orks 
of  the  Protestant  writers  that  had  made  the 
'Golden  Age'  so  brilliant  were  now  seized  every- 
where and  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  dur- 
ing the  opening  years  of  this  period  that  Czech 
literature  reached  its  highest  stage  of  purity 
and  finish  in  the  works  of  Karl  Zerotin  and 
Jan  Komensky.  Karl  Zerotin  ( 1564-1636) ,  great 
as  are  his  polemical  and  historical  writings,  ac- 
quired a  lasting  fame  through  his  enormous  cor- 
rcsfjondence.  in  which  he  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  with  the  few  famous  letter-writers  of  the 
world.  Jan  Amos  Komensk^  (see  Comenius) 
(1592-1670),  who  became  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  questions  of  pedagogy,  spent  his 
life  in  exile,  like  Karl  Zerotin.  His  Magna  Didac- 
tica ;  Janiia  Linguariim  Reserata  Atirca  ;  and  /»- 
formatorium,  form  his  permanent  contributions  to 
the  domain  of  pedagogy,  philosophy,  and  religious 
controversy,  and  they  advanced  materially  the 
stylistic  standard  of  Czech  literature.  His  purely 
literary'  work.  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  Para- 
dise of  the  Heart,  is  more  important  as  a  product 
of  pure  literature.  All  the  other  writers  of 
this  period  are  of  little  importance.  The  sys- 
tematic efforts  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  crush  the 
Czechs  were  successful.  Higher  society  be- 
came Germanized,  the  Czech  language  was  heard 
only  in  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  and  Czech  hooks 
became  a  great  rarity.  The  works  of  the  Jesuit 
writers  of  the  period,  who  employed  the  Czech 
language    for    religious   propaganda    among   the 
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masses — Sturui,  Berlitka,  Steyer,  and  Konias — 
are  full  of  barbarisms,  monstrous  forms  and 
words.  In  177-1  Maria  Theresa  enforced  by  a 
decree  the  use  of  German  in  the  intermediate 
schools  as  the  language  of  instruction. 

Fourth  Period — lienaissance  (1774  to  the  pres- 
ent day). — The  forcible  suppression  of  the  native 
tongue  in  the  common  schools  of  Bohemia  pro- 
duced results  entirely  opposite  to  those  which  were 
expected,  and  met  a  vigorous  protest.  Count  Ivinsky 
publislicd  in  (ierman  a  plea  for  the  Czech  language 
under  the  title  Eriiineniity  iiher  eincn  hocli ioicli- 
tiycit  (jcficiifstnnd  (1774),  which  was  followed  in 
1775  by  Balbin's  Dissertatio  Apologetica  Lingual 
Slopenicce,  published  by  Pelzel.  Pelzel  himself 
(1734-1801)  was  one  of  a  number  of  young 
scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
their  native  tongue  and  the  historj-  of  their 
comitry.  Thus  appeared  Fr.  Thonisa's  Biihmische 
Spracldchrc  (1782)  and  K.  I.  ThSm's  Kurzrjc- 
fasste  biihmische  iSpruchlchre  (1785),  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  study  of  the  language. 
Pelzel's  own  contributions  were:  Typus  Declina- 
tionurn  LingucB  Bohcniicw  Xovo  ilethodo  Dispo- 
sitarum  (1793);  Grundsiii::e  der  hrjhinischen 
Orammatik  (1795)  ;  and  especially  his  historical 
works,  of  which  the  Keic,  Bohemian  Chronicle 
was  chief.  These  latter  works  awakened  in- 
terest in  their  own  history  among  the  Czechs. 
A  chair  of  Czech  language  was  established  at 
Prague  in  1793  (Pelzel).  The  greatest  name  of 
this  period  of  Czech  literature  is  that  of  Josef 
Dobrovslor  (1753-1829)  (q.v.),  the  'patriarch  of 
Slavic  philology.'  In  his  works  on  grammar  and 
literary  history  he  gathered  enormous  lexical 
materials,  and  the  historical  and  comparative 
mctliod  brought  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ancient  classical  language,  to  which 
his  main  interests  were  devoted.  It  is  true  that 
he  made  a  Collection  of  C:eeh  Prorcrhs  in  1804. 
but  all  his  works  were  written  in  German. 
Such  men  as  Prochazka,  Rulik,  Puchmayer,  Jan 
Nejedly,  V.  Nejedly,  Hnfvkovslvy,  and  others 
wrote  jjamphlets  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, compiled  dictionaries  and  grammars,  trans- 
lated the  classics  of  European  literature,  pub- 
lished periodicals,  composed  plays  for  the  theatre, 
and  even  poetry'  in  the  sentimental  style  of 
the  idyls  of  Gessner.  These  attempts  met  with 
very  serious  obstacles,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  language,  which  was  practically  the 
old  language  of  the  classical  period,  and  which 
naturally  lacked  terms  for  new  ideas  and  con- 
cepts that  had  come  into  vogue  dxiring  the  third 
period.  The  language  was  brought  to  its  final 
state  of  perfection  in  the  works  of  Jungmann 
(q.v.)  (1773-1847),  the  most  illustrious  name 
of  the  early  renascence.  His  translation  of  Para- 
di-ie  Lost  (1811),  an  almost  incredible  tour  de 
force,  widened  the  horizon  of  poetical  speech ; 
his  Czech  Dictionar;/  contained  the  vocabularv' 
of  the  language:  while  his  History  of  Czech 
Literature  presented  a  complete  survey  of  all  the 
literary  remains.  He  was  particularly  happy 
in  coining  new  words,  and  whenever  this  ex- 
pedient was  found  insufficient  he  borrowed  from 
other  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian  and 
Polish.  The  four  other  names  that  are  most 
closely  linked  with  that  of  .Tungmnnn  as  leaders 
of  the  renascence  of  Bohemia  are  Kollnr.  Safarik 
Palacky,  and  Hanka.  Kollar  (q.v.)  (1793-1852), 
poet  and  scholar,  is  famous  for  his  Dnityhter  of 
Slava  ( 1824 ) ,  one  of  the  poetic  masterpieces  of  the 


Czech  language,  and  his  numerous  prose  works, 
among  which  that  On  the  Literary  Reciprocity 
Between  the  Families  and  Dialects  of  the  Slavic 
Nation  (J831)  advocated  literary  Panslavism 
(q.v.).  Safarik  (17U5-lSlil)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  philologists  the  Slavic  countries  have 
produced.  Among  his  works,  his  Slavic  An- 
tiquities (1837)  and  editions  of  many  literary 
monuments  have  all  been  of  importance.  Pa- 
lacky (179S-187C)  is  an  historian,  whose  History 
of  Bohemia  (5  vols.,  1830-07)  is  an  ideal  com- 
l)ination  of  critical  judgment,  profound  erudi- 
tion, and  striking  style.  Along  with  them  may 
be  mentioned  Hanka  (1791-1801),  who  discov- 
ered the  manuscripts  of  Griineberg  and  Kiinigin- 
hof,  and  published  a  number  of  otlier  impor- 
tant remains  of  Czech  antiquities.  The  greatest 
poet  of  tlie  period  is  Frantilek  Ladislav  Cela- 
kovsky  (1799-1852),  whose  Echoes  of  Russian 
and  Czech  songs,  and  the  long  poem  The  Rose 
of  a  Hundred  Leaves,  together  with  the  poetic 
works  of  Kollar,  were  most  responsible  for  the 
reawakening  of  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Other  names  of  importance  are  those  of  the 
lyric  poets  Jablonsk;^  and  Vinaficky,  the  epic 
writers  Woeel,  ilarek,  Holly,  and  Erben,  and 
dramatists  like  Klicpera  and  Tyl.  Poetry  seems 
to  have  absorbed  all  the  Ijcst  energies  of  the  na- 
tion at  that  time,  and  the  novel,  which  holds 
the  chief  place  of  honor  in  the  literature  of  all 
other  nations,  did  not  reach  any  high  level  of 
development.  Slost  works  of  fiction  dealt  with 
themes  from  Bohemian  histor}'.  The  most  noted 
novelists  are  ChocholouSek,  Tyl,  and  especially 
Bozena  Nemcova  (1820-62),  whose  themes  are 
simple  country  life.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
latter,  Babi<ika  (Grandmother),  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Tlie  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  Empire  on 
a  constitutional  basis  in  1860-61,  which  allowed 
the  people  of  Bohemia  scope  in  the  development 
of  political  life,  and  the  furtherance  of  national 
aspirations,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period  in  Czech  literature.  The  foundation  of  a 
new  national  theatre  at  Prague  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Czech  university  by  the  side  of  the  old 
university  (1882)  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  liter- 
ary activity.  Little  by  little  the  narrow  'nation- 
al' current  gave  way  to  cosmopolitanism,  with 
M;lcha  as  the  leading  representative  of  IJyron- 
ism.  The  recognized  head  of  the  young  genera- 
tion is  Viteslav  Halek  (1835-74).  The  greatest 
living  poet  is  Vrchliclvy  (born  1853),  whose 
A  Year  in  the  South;  Pilgrimages  to  Eldorado; 
and  the  historical  dramas  Brothers  and  Draho- 
mira,  as  well  as  translations  from  European 
classics,  are  specially  noteworthy.  Equal  in 
popularity  is  the  poet  and  novelist  Svatopulk 
Cech,  whose  best-kno«n  work  is  Arabesky. 
Zever,  Heyduk,  Arbes,  \ncek,  and  the  ladies 
Eliska  KrSsnohorskfl  (born  1847)  and  Karo- 
lina  Svgtla  (bom  1830)  are  the  most  popular 
novelists  of  the  present  day.  Great  activity  has 
also  been  exhibited  in  the  departments  of  science, 
philology,  and  literary  history,  the  most  impor- 
tant names  being  those  of  Jirecek,  Sembera,  Ge- 
baiier,  and  Patera. 

Bim.ioosApnY.  In  Bohemian:  J.  Jungmann, 
Historic  literatury  ceske  (Prague,  1825)  ;  K. 
Sabina.  Dejcpis  litcratury  fcskosloranski 
(Prague,  1863-00):  J.  .Tireeek,  Rukovet  k^  di- 
jindm  litcratury  desk('  (Prague,  1874)  ;  A.  Sem- 
bera,   Dfjiny   f-edi   a   litcratury   ieske    (4th   ed., 
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Vienna,  1874)  ;  K.  Tieftrunk,  Historie  Uteratury 
eeskc  (3d  ed.  Prague,  1SS5)  :  Fr.  Bayer, 
airucnd  dejiny  Uteratury  ceskc  (Olmiitz,  1S79)  ; 
Backovsk^,  Zevruhne  dejiny  ceskcho  pisiiiciiictvi 
doby  nov4  (Prague,  18S8).  German:  Pypin  and 
Spasovich,  Oeschichte  der  slaicischen  Litteratur- 
en,  bd.  2,  abt.  2  (Leipzig,  1884).  English: 
Francis,  Count  Liitzow,  A  History  of  Bohemian 
Literature   (New  York  and  Loudon,  1899). 

CZEGLED,  tse'glad.  A  market-town  of  Hun- 
gai-y,  about  46  miles  southeast  of  Budapest 
(ilap:  Hungaiy,  F  .3).  The  inhabitants  are 
ehielly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
surrounding  country  being  particularly  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  grain  and  fruit.  Considerable 
red  wine  is  prod.uced.  Population,  in  1800, 
27.549;    in   1900,  29,905. 

CZEKANOWSKI,  che'ka-nov'ske,  At.EXAN- 
DER  ( 18.'!2-76).  A  Russian  explorer,  ke  was  born 
in  Volhynia,  and  studied  at  Kiev  and  Dorpat. 
Banished  to  Siberia  in  lS(i3  because  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  that  year, 
he  was  five  years  later  permitted  to  settle  at 
Irkutsk.  Here,  as  the  agent  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society,  he  began  a  series  of  geologi- 
cal investigations  extending  along  the  Lower 
Tunguska,  the  Olenek,  and  the  Lena,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  chiefly  in  Petermami's 
Uitteilungen  ( 1874  et  seq. ) .  Amnestied  by  the 
Government,  he  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
where,  during  an  attack  of  melancholy,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

CZELAKOWSKY,  che'la-kSv'ske.     See  Cela- 

KOTSKY. 

CZENSTOCHOWA,  chen'stS-KO'va.  A  town 
of  Russian  Poland  in  the  Government  of  Piotr- 
kow,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Warthe, 
on  the  Warsaw-Vienna  Railway.  It  consists  of 
the  old  and  the  new  towni.  and  is  of  considerable 
industrial  importance.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  cotton-mills,  iron-foundries,  paper-mills, 
breweries,  flour-mills,  etc.  Population,  in  1897, 
45,130.  Czenstochowa  owes  its  fame  to  the 
adjacent  monastery  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Paul 
the  Hermit,  situated  on  the  Warthe  and  visited 
annually  by  over  200.000  pilgrims.  The  chief 
attraction  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  made  of 
dark  wooA  and  known  among  the  Catholics  of 
Poland  and  Russia  as  the  Black  Virgin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  monastery  was  former- 
ly fortified,  and  in  1655  withstood  a  siege  of 
thirty-eight  days  by  the  Swedish  troops. 

CZERMAK,  cher'mak,  J.\roslaw  (1831-78). 
A  Bohemian  painter,  brother  of  Johann  Nepo- 
muk  Czermak.  the  physiologist.  He  was  born  in 
Prague,  and  studied  in  that  city  under  Christian 
Ruben,  in  Antwerp  under  Gallait,  in  Brussels, 
and  finally  in  Paris  under  Robert  Fleury.  His 
early  paintings  treated  chiefly  subjects  from  the 
history  of  Bohemia,  but  later  he  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  genre  scenes.  After  a  journey 
in  1858  through  Hungary.  Croatia,  Bosnia.  Dal- 
matia,  and  ilontenegro,  when  he  made  abimdant 
studies  in  national  types  and  costumes,  the  life 
of  the  southern  Slavs  became  his  favorite  field. 
Among  his  most  noteworthy  pictures  are:  "Mur- 
der of  Wallenstein's  Companions  at  Eger." 
"Slavonian  Emigrants,"  "Norman  Fishermen 
in    a    Boat    Reading   the    Bible"    (1850);    "The 


Court  Poet  of  Rudolf  II.  Begging  on  the  Bridge 
of  Prague"  ( 1854 )  ;  "Hungarian  Swineherd" 
(1854);  "Montenegrin  Woman  and  Child'' 
(1861);  "Rape  of  ,a  Herzogovinian  Woman  by 
Bashi-Bazouks"  ( 1867 )  ;  "Return  of  Montene- 
grins to  Their  Devastated  Village"    (1877). 

CZERMAK,  Johann  Nepomuk  (1828-73).  A 
German  physician,  born  in  Prague.  He  studied 
at  the  imiversities  of  Vienna,  Breslau,  and  Wvlrz- 
burg,  and  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  microscopic  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Prague.  Subsequently  he  held  a  professorship  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Graz  ( 1855- 
56),  and  of  physiologv  at  Cracow  (1856-58),  Pest 
(1858-60),  Jena  (1865-09),  and  Leipzig  (1869- 
73).  At  Leipzig  he  erected  at  his  own  expense  a 
laboratorj'  and  an  auditorium  specialty  arranged 
for  demonstrations  in  experimental  physiology. 
He  is  best  known  for  having  made  notable  im- 
provements in  the  laryngoscope  and  for  having 
been  the  first  systematically  to  employ  that  in- 
strument. His  publications  include  Der  Kehl- 
kopfspiegel  und  seiue  Yencertung  fiir  Physiolo- 
gie  und  Medezin  (1860;  2d  ed.  1863).  Consult 
the  biography  bv  Springer  in  the  Gesammelte 
Schrifteii  (2  vols",  Leipzig,  1879). 

•  CZERNOWITZ,  cher'no-vits  (Ruman.  Cer- 
nduz) .  The  capital  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of 
Bukowina,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pruth,  about  164  miles  east-southeast  of 
Lemberg,  not  far  from  the  Rumanian  and  Rus- 
sian frontiers  (Map:  Austria,  J  2).  Most  of  the 
public  buildings  are  quite  modem.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  ones  may  be  mentioned  the 
Archiepiseopal  Palace,  a  handsome  Byzantine 
structure,  the  Greek  Oriental  Cathedral,  copied 
from  the  Church  of  Saint  Isaac  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, the  Armenian  Church,  and  the  sumptuous 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Aloorish  style.  Czerno- 
witz  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Oriental  arch- 
bishop. Its  educational  institutions  include 
a  university  founded  in  1875.  with  a  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  a  gymna.sium,  industrial 
and  trade  schools.  It  has  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  oil.  There  are  also  saw-mills 
and  breweries.  Population,  in  1890,  54,171, 
of  whom  27,000  were  Germans,  10.000  Ruthen- 
ians,  8000  Rumanians,  8000  Poles,  the  above 
figures  including  more  than  17,000  Jews  count- 
ed with  the  Germans  and  Poles  according 
to  the  language  used  by  them;  in  1900,  69.619. 
Up  to  1774,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Au.'s- 
trians,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Bukowina, 
Czernowitz  was  an  tmimportant  village. 

CZERNY,  Karl  (1791-1857).  An  Austrian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Vienna.  He  was 
at  first  instructed  by  his  father,  Wenzel  Czemy 
(1752-1832),  then  studied  under  Beethoven,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  under  de- 
menti. At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  teacher  and  also  rapidly  won 
high  reputation  as  a  virtuoso.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Jaell,  and  Kullak.  He  left 
over  1000  compositions,  of  which  his  instructive 
works  for  the  pianoforte  are  of  permanent  value. 
Thev  are  "Die  Schule  der  Gelaufigkeit."  op.  299; 
"Tiigliche  Studien,"  op.  337:  "Die  Schule  des 
Virtuosen,"  op.  365;  "Die  Schule  der  Finger- 
fertigkeit,"  op.   740;    and  others. 

CZERNY,  ViNCENZ  (1842—).  An  Austrian 
surgeon,  born  at  Trautenau.  Bohemia.    He  stud- 
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ied  at  Vienna,  and  until  1871  acted  as  Billroth's 
assistant.  In  the  latter  year  lie  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Freiburgini-Breisgau,  and 
in  1877  at  Heidelberg.  He  introduced  important 
improvements  in  operative  surgery  and  published 
the  following  works:  Ueber  die  Beziehuiigen  dcr 
Cliiriirfiic  zu  den  yaturivissenschaflen  (1872); 
and  lieitixige  zur  operativen  Chincrgie  (1878). 

CZERNY  (cher'ne)  GEORGE  (i.e.  Black 
George)  ( 1760-1817) .  The  leader  of  the  Servians 
in  their  struggle  for  independence,  generally 
known  as  K.\ra  (Turk,  kara,  black)  George.  He 
Avas  born  December  21,  1760,  in  the  noighboi'hood 
of  Belgrade.  In  1787  he  was  involved  in  a  rising 
against  Turkish  rule,  but  later  settled  down 
as  a  cattle-dealer.  In  August,  1801,  a  band  of 
Janizaries  broke  into  his  dwelling  and  plun- 
dered it,  and  in  retaliation  he  collected  a  band  of 
malcontents,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Gradually  his  followers  in- 
creased; in  1804  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Shabatz.  and  subsequently  invested  Belgrade. 
In  the  beginning  of  1806  he  routed  the  Turks  at 
the  rivers  Drina  and  Morava,  and  captured  Bel- 
grade in  December,  1800.  The  cause  of  Servia 
was  aided  by  the  war  which  at  this  time  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkev.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Slobosic  (July  8,  1808),'  Czerny  George 
was  elected  Governor  by  the  people,  and 
recognized  as  Prince  of  Servia  by  the  Sultan. 
Tlip  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  com- 
pelled the  latter  country  to  let  Servia  shift  for 
itself.  Hostilities  recommenced;  the  Turks  were 
successful,  and  Czerny  had  to  flee  to  Russia.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Austria,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time.  Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Servia  was 
secured  through  the  leadership  of  Milosh  Obreno- 
vitch,  and  in  Jul.v,  1817,  when  Kara  George 
returned,  intending,  as,  some  suppose,  to  rally 
his  partisans  round  him  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  schemes,  he  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  Prince  Milosh.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  feud  between  the  factions  which 
lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Kara  George's  second  son,  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevitch,  was  Prince  of  Servia 
from  1842  to  1858.  but  was  finally  expelled  and 
died  in  exile  in  1885.  Consult:  Ranke,  Die  ser- 
hisclie  Rerolution  (Hamburg,  1829)  translated 
by  ilrs.  Keri  in  Bohn's  Library  under  the  title 
of  A  Bistori/  of  iServia  and  the  Servian  Revolu- 
tion (London.  185.3)  ;  Denton,  Servia  and  the 
Servians    (London.   1862), 

CZERNYSCHEWSKY,  cher'ni-shev'ske.     See 

TniERXYSIIEVSKI. 

CZERSKI,  chei-'ske,  .Johankes  (1813-93).  A 
German  divine,  one  of  the  founders  of  German 
Catholicism.  He  was  born  at  Warlubien,  West 
Prussia,  and  was  educated  at  the  Priests'  Semi- 
nary at  Posen,     Sentenced  to  penitential  confine- 


ment for  contracting  a  secret  marriage  in  1844, 
he  resigned  his  vicariate  in  Silesia,  and  founded 
an  independent  comnuinity  of  Catholics,  known 
as  the  'Christlich-Apostolisch-Katholische  Ge- 
meinde.'  .Vlthough  he  maintained  his  own  views, 
he  participated  in  the  struggles  of  the  German 
Catholics,  and  upon  their  downfall  devoted  hiin- 
.sclf  to  quiet  religious  activity.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Xachln-ss  des  slerhcndcn 
Papstlums  (12th  ed.,  1870).  He  defended  his 
defection  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  work  entitled  Reehtfertigung  meines  Abfalles 
von  der  riimischcn  Hofkirche    (1845). 

CZOLGOSZ,  chol'gAsh,  Leo:*  (1873-1901).  A 
Polish-American  anarchist,  the  assassin  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  twenty -fourth  President  of  the 
L'nited  States.  He  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  was  by  trade  an  iron-worker.  He  w'as  tried 
before  the  criminal  term  of  tlie  State  Supreme 
Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  on  September  23-24, 
1901,  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
No  witnesses  were  summoned  for  the  defense, 
but  ex-.Tudge  Lewis,  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
made  a  brief  address  to  the  jury.  The  assassin 
was  killed  bv  electrieitv  in  the  State  prison 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  October  29,  1901.  See 
lIcKiNLEY,  William. 

CZORNIG,  cher'niK,  Karl,  Baron  von  Czcrn- 
hausen  (  1804-89 ) .  An  Austrian  statistician,  bom 
at  Czernhausen,  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  Prague 
and  Vienna,  and  in  1841  became  director 
of  the  bureau  of  administrative  statistics  at 
Vienna.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  section  of  railway  affairs  in  the  Jlinistry  of 
Commerce.  In  1863-65  he  was  president  of  the 
central  statistical  commission,  organized  by  him- 
self. He  published  an  ethnographic  chart  of  the 
Empire  (with  text),  185.5,  and  other  works. 

CZtrCZOR,  tsTiri'tsOr,  Gergelt  (1800-66),  An 
Hungarian  poet  and  linguist.  He  was  born  at 
Andod  ( comitat  of  Neutra ) .  became  a  member  of 
the  Benedictine  Order,  and  from  1825  to  1835  was 
a  professor  successively  in  the  gymnasia  at  Raab 
and  Komorn.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  second  see- 
retarv  and  archivist  of  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  in  1844  to  pre- 
pare the  great  lexicon  of  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage (6  vols,,  1861-74).  Four  volumes  were 
edited  by  him,  the  remaining  two  by  Jinos  Fo- 
garassy  (q.v. ).  His  disregard  of  the  historical 
and  comparative  method  in  philology  often  im- 
paired the  scientific  value  of  his  work  as  a  lexi- 
cographer, particularly  in  connection  with  ety- 
mologies. He  was  imprisoned  in  1849  for  the 
publication  of  his  Riado.  a  poem  calling  Himga- 
rians  to  action  on  behalf  of  their  liberties,  but 
obtained  his  release  under  the  amnesty  of  1850. 
His  poems  appeared  collected  in  3  vols,  at  Pest 
in  1850. 
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DThe  fourth  letter  and  third  conso- 
nant in  the  Graeco-Roman  alpha- 
bets. Its  form  is  derived  by  a 
rounding  of  the  sign  A  found  in 
the  West  Greek  inscriptions  rather 
than  from  the  familiar  form  of 
delta  (tl)  seen  in  most  Greek  scripts.  (See 
Alphabet;  Letters.)  The  Greek  name  of  the 
letter,  delta,  is  a  modification  of  the  Semitic 
word  daleth  (originally  dalt) ,  which  means  a 
door.  The  Greek  capital,  A,  still  retains  the 
shape  of  the  opening  of  a  tent,  the  kind  of  door 
niost  familiar  to  a  nomadic  people. 

»S'oM»d. — In  sound  the  English  d  is  a  dental 
or  rather  alveolar  (lingual)  voiced  explosive, 
made  by  a  contact  of  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  upper  front  teeth. 
In  French  the  contact  is  rather  dental  than  alve- 
olar. The  North  German  d  is  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French.  There  is  also  in  English  a 
sliglitly  more  cerebral  d  as  in  drotni,  made  by 
bending  up  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  and  touching  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  farther  back  than  in  the 
so-called  dental  sound.  This  is  due  to  its  posi- 
tion before  the  lingual  r. 

Source. — English  d  comes :  ( 1 )  from  Indo- 
Ger.  dh  (Gk.,  Lat.  f,  d  (with  r) ,  b)  :  as  deer, 
Gk.  Ot/p,  Lat.  fera:  udder,  Skt.  iidhar,  Lat. 
uher :  (2)  from  Indo-Ger.  *  when  not  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  the  accent;  hund-red,  Skt. 
cntdm,  Gk.  ^Kari'ii",  Lat.  centiim:  (3)  from  Ger- 
manic j),  with  I;  gold,  Goth.  gul\>;  (4)  d  arises 
as  a  special  development  from  the  affinity  of  n 
for  d  (as  a  ti-ansfer-sound) ,  in  such  words  as 
Eng.  gender,  Lat  gener,  Eng.  thunder  (OE. 
]>U}wr) ,  riband  (ME.  rihan) .  The  d  sometimes 
disappears  as  in  cruel  (Lat.  crudelis) .  The  let- 
ter d  is  often  assimilated  as  affirm,  accept,  gos- 
sip (OE.  <Jodsihh)  :  and  in  certain  linguistic 
developments  it  interchanges  phonetically  with  I, 
for  example,  /,  I^at.  TJ/ysses,  from  Gk.  'Odvaacvg, 
or  with  r  in  Lat.  arbiter  from  ad  betere.  and 
b.  belhiin  from  duellum.  According  to  Grimm's 
Law.  original  d  becomes  t  in  English,  z  in 
German.  "Thus  Indo-Ger.  *del:m,  Eng.  ten,  Ger. 
zehn.  Di  followed  by  a  vowel  becomes  /,  as  in 
journal  from  diurnal. 

As  Sinnbnl. —  (1)  As  a  numeral,  D  =  500: 
f)  —  5000.  This  use  of  D  to  denote  500  arose 
from  a  confusion  with  <T).  the  original  svmbol  for 
that  number.  (2)  In  Roman  names.  D  =  Deci- 
mus.  Divus,  Bominus,  and  Deus.  (3)  In  aca- 
demic degrees,  D*  stands  for  Doctor.  (4)  In 
music,    D    is    the    second    note    of    the    natural 


scale,  and  is  a  whole  tone  above  C.  It  is  written 
in  the  first  added  space  below  the  treble  clef  or 
on  the  fourth  line;  in  the  bass  clef  it  is  on  the 
third  line  or  in  the  second  added  space  above. 
(See  Musical  Notation.)  (5)  In  chemistry 
I)  =  didymium,  ( 6 )  In  reckoning  English 
money  (£  s.  d.) ,  d  =  pence,  penny  (Lat.  demi- 
rius) .  (7)  In  mathematics  D  =  derivation.  d  = 
differentiation,  A  =  differencing,  and  d  =  varia- 
tion. 

DAB  ( probably  from  dab,  gentle  blow ) .  A 
fisli  {Limanda  limanda)  closely  related  to  the 
plaice  and  llounder  (qq.v.)  and  sometimes  in- 
cluded with  them  in  the  same  genus.  It  is  com- 
mon on  the  sandy  shores  of  northern  Europe.  It 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
flounder  by  the  distinct  arch  in  the  lateral  line 
at  the  anterior  end.  It  attains  a  length  of  12 
inches  and  is  much  esteemed  as  food.  A  nearly 
related  species,  the  rusty  dab  (Limanda  fcr- 
riKjinea),  possessing  smaller  scales,  is  rather 
abundant  on  the  eas'tern  coast  of  North  America. 
Tliere  are  otlier  less  common  species  of  dab. 

DAB,  DABB,  or  DHABB  (Ar.  dabb,  lizard). 
A  lizard  of  northeastern  Africa,  as  the  common 
spiny-tailed  agamoid  Uromastix  acnnthinuriis.. 
Two  or  more  species,  about  a  foot  in  length,  are 
common  in  Algeria.  Tunis,  and  Egypt :  and  in 
Algeria  are  called  iezards  des  palmiers,'  per- 
haps because  they  eat  dates,  besides  grass,  berries, 
and  various  flowers.  This  genus  has  no  voice, 
and  their  color,  which  is  very  changeable,  de- 
pends upon  the  weather,  being  dull  on  cool  days 
and  much  brighter  when  it  is  warm.  The  term 
IS  also  given  to  the  dried  flesh  of  lizards,  espe- 
cially of  the  skink  (Seincus  officinalis),  pre- 
served for  use  in  medicine  among  the  Arabs. 

DAB'BAT  (Ar.  dabbat.  reptile).  The  third 
sign  of  the  coming  of  the  judgment,  the  Apoca- 
Ivptic  beast  of  the  ^lohammedan  religion. 

DABCHICK  (variant  of  dob-chick,  a  diving 
bird,  from  dap,  to  drop  bait  into  water,  AS. 
doppa,  a  water-bird,  from  dypettan.  to  dive, 
from  di/pan,  to  dip).  A  small  grebe,  as  (1)  in 
the  United  States,  the  pied-billed  grebe  (Podi- 
lymhus  podieeps)  ;  (2)  in  England,  the  little 
grebe    {Podieeps  minor).     See  Geebe. 

DABNEY,  dab'ni.  Robert  Lewis  (1820—). 
.\n  American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was 
born  in  Louisa  County.  Va..  and  studied  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  the  I^niversity  of 
Virginia,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
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in  that  State.  From  1853  to  1883  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Clmrcli  liistory  in  the  Union  Seminary, 
Virginia,  but  resigned  temporarily  during  Llie 
Civil  War,  when  he  first  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment  and  later  be- 
came major  and  chief  of  stall'  to  General  Tliomas 
J.  Jackson.  In  1870  he  was  Jlodcrator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  the  South,  and 
in  1883  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losopliy  in  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature,  he  published  the  following:  Life  of 
Qeii.  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson  (1807);  Sacred 
Rhetoric  (Richmond,  1807;  3d  ed.  1881);  De- 
fense of  Virginia  and  the  South  ( 1868)  ;  Sen.iual- 
istic  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Em- 
amined  (1873;  2d  ed.  1888);  Theology  Dog- 
matic and  Polemic   (1870;  3d  ed.,  1885). 

DABOI'A  (East  Indian).  The  formerly  ac- 
cepted generic  name,  which  has  passed  into  Eng- 
lish, of  the  verj'  deadl}-  Russell's  viper  (Daboia 
Unssclli).  See  Viper,  and  Colored  Phite  of 
Venomous  Serpents,  with  article  Snake. 

DABRO'WSKI,  da-brov'ske,  Jan  Henryk. 
See  DosiuRowSKi.     , 

DA  CAPO,  da  kil'po  (It.,  from  the  begin- 
ning) .  A  term  in  music,  frequently  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  jjhrase  or  movement,  indicating  that  the 
performer  must  return  to  tlie  beginning  of  the 
movement,  or  to  some  other  part  of  it  usually 
marked  with  the  sign  :5!:,and  finish  where  the 
word  fine  is  placed.  Scarlatti  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
the  du  capo  in  his  oper.a  of  Teodora  (1693), 
though  it  appears  that  a  da  capo  occurs  in  Tena- 
glia's  opera  Clearco,  as  early  as  1661.  See 
Aria.  Tlie  words  are  generally  abbreviated 
D.  C,  sometimes  D.  C.  al  fine. 

DACCA,  drdc'k.a,  or  DHAKA.  The  capital  of 
the  division  and  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Bengal,  British  India  (Jlap:  India,  F  4).  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Burhi  Ganga, 
which  connects  the  Brahmaputra  w^ith  the 
Ganges,  about  150  miles  northeast  of  Calcutta. 
The  surrounding  country  is  low  and  overflown 
during  tlie  rainy  season.  Many  of  the  old  teni' 
pies  and  other  public  buildings  are  in  ruins  and  ' 
give  to  the  city  an  appearance  of  decay.  Since 
1870,  however,  it  has  recovered  some  of  its  an- 
cient prosperity,  and  tliere  are  now  a  number 
of  modern  public  buildings  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  a  college,  modern  water- 
works owned  by  the  municipality,  and  gas.  Prior 
to  the  nineteenth  century  Dacca  was  a  flourishing 
city  of  great  commercial  importance,  famous 
for  its  muslins,  which  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
East  were  characterized  as  'flowing  water,' 
'woven  air,'  and  'evening  dew.'  In  those  days 
Dacca  was  filled  with  magnificent  temples  and 
palaces,  and  its  population  was  estimated  at 
200,000.  The  change  in  the  river  system  of  that 
part  of  India  proved  very  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  city  by  depriving  it  of  its 
facilities  for  inland  navigation,  while  the  inva- 
sion of  British  manufnetures  almost  completely 
ruined  tlie  native  textile  industry.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Daeca-Jlnimansingh  Railway 
line  the  trade  of  Dacca  has  revived  and  there  is 
again  a  demand  fey  the  native  textile  products. 
Besides  textiles  Dacca  also  produces  fine  silver 
and  gold  plate,  filigree  work,  and  steel  orna- 
ments.     There    is    a    considerable    trade    in    ele- 


phants. During  the  seventeenth  century  Dacca 
was  the  capital  of  Bengal.  Population,  in  ISDl, 
82,321;  in  1901,  90,700. 

DACE,  DARE,  or  DART  (OF.  dars,  dace, 
dart.  J\1L.  dardus;  ultimately  connected  with 
I'jUgl.  dart,  OlIG.  tart,  javelin).  A  fresh-water 
fish  (Leuciscus  Icuciscus)  of  the  family  Cyprini- 
die,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  chub 
(q.v.),  and  common  in  the  streams  of  western 
Europe.  The  body  is  robust  and  covered  with 
rather  large  scales;  the  mouth  is  rather  large. 
The  upper  parts  are  dusky  blue,  becoming  paler 
on  the  sides  and  passing  into  white  on  the 
belly;  the  cheek  and  gill-covers  silvery  white. 
The  dace  is  gregarious  and  swims  in  siioals. 
They  furnish  the  angler  fair  sport  both  with  fly 
and  bait,  but  the  flesh  is  not  highly  esteemed. 
The  genus  includes  many  other  species  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  species  of  various 
genera  of  the  family,  especially  Semnotilus,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  'horned'  dace,  or 
creek-chub  (Semnotilus  atromaciilattis) ,  which 
commonly  frequents  brooks  from  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley to  tliat  of  the  Missouri.  It  grows  to  a 
length  of  ten  inches,  is  bluish  above  and  creamy 
below,  has  a  vague  dusky  band  on  the  side,  and 
its  dorsal  fin  always  bears  a  conspicuous  black 
spot  at  the  base  in  front,  bordered  with  red  in 
the  males.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  objects  of 
boys'  fishing,  and  it  is  a  good  fish  for  the  aqua- 
riimi.  Several  other  species  of  Semnotilus  occur 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  are  called 
'chubs,'  'fall-fishes,'  etc.    See  Plate  of  Dace  and 

MiNNOW.S. 

DACE'LO  ( transposed  from  Lat.  alcedo,  also 
alcyon,  Gk.  dXiojiii',  alkyon.  kingfisher,  halcyon). 
Abook  name  for  a  genus  (Daeclo)  of  Australasian 
kingfishers,  representative  of  a  subfamily  (Dace- 
loninje)  of  kingfishers  (q.v.),  characterized  by 
their  large  size,  harsh  voices,  and  their  adapta- 
tions to  a  forest  life  and  a  diet  of  reptiles  and 
insects.  The  best  known  is  the  laughing  king- 
fisher (Dacelo  gigas) ,  also  called  laughing  jack- 
ass and  king-hunter,  which  is  the  largest  of 
kingfishers,  and  widely  distributed  throughout 
Australia.  "It  is  an  uncouth-looking  bird,"  says 
Wheelwright,  "nearly  the  size  of  a  crow,  of  a 
rich  chestnut  brown  and  dirty  white  color;  the 
wings  slightly  checkered  with  light  blue  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  jay;  the  tail-feathers 
long,  rather  pointed  and  barred  with  brown.  It 
has  the  foot  of  a  kingfisher;  a  very  formidable, 
long,  pointed  beak,  and  a  large  mouth ;  it  has 
also  a  kind  of  crest,  which  it  erects  when  angry 
or  frightened;  and  this  gives  it  a  very  ferocious 
appearance.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  all  the 
forests  of  Australia  throughout  the  year;  breeds 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  and  the  eggs  are  white.  .  .  . 
Its  principal  food  appears  to  be  small  reptiles, 
grubs,  and  caterpillars.  .  .  .  The  laughing 
jackass  is  the  bushman's  clock,  and,  being  by 
no  means  shy,  of  a  companionable  nature,  a  con- 
stant attendant  about  the  bush-tent,  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  snakes,  is  regarded,  like  the  robin  at 
home,  as  a  sacred  bird  in  the  Australian  forests." 
See  illustration  of  Kingfishers. 

DACHSHUND,  diiKs'lioont.  A  breed  of  small, 
long-hod  led  dogs,  formerly  employed  in  central 
Europe  in  hunting  badgers,  but  now  kept  wholly 
as  pets.    See  Hound. 
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DACIA,  da'shl-a.  The  land  of  the  Daci  or 
Gela-.  Its  geographical  limits  were  very  indefi- 
nite until  its  conquest  bj-  the  Romans.  After 
that  period  it  comprised  modern  Transylvania, 
witli  adjacent  parts  of  Himgary,  Eumania,  and 
Bukowiua.  The  Getse  came  originally '  from 
Thrace,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribes. 
Their  course  northward  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly traced,  but  we  know  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C. 
335)  they  had  migrated  across  the  Danube. 
It  is  not  known  when  or  for  what  reason  the 
GetiE  changed  their  name  to  Daci.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  valiant  of  the  Thracian 
barbarians.  Curio,  the  first  Roman  general  who 
ever  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  did 
not  venture  to  assail  them.  Julius  Cjesar,  however, 
is  said  to  have  contemplated  their  subjugation. 
In  B.C.  10  Augustus  sent  an  army  up  the  valley 
■of  the  !Maros.  From  this  time  there  was  almost 
continual  fighting  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Daci,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  acttially  compelled  their  civilized  ene- 
mies, in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  to  pay  tribute. 
In  A.D.  101  the  Emperor  Trajan  crossed  the 
Theiss,  and  marched  into  Transylvania,  where 
he  fought  a  gi-eat  battle  near  Torda.  The 
Wallaeh  peasant  calls  the  battlefield,  to  the 
present  day.  Prat  de  Trajan  (Pratum  Traiani, 
Field  of  Trajan).  The  Daci,  who  were  com- 
manded by  their  famous  chief  Decebaius, 
were  defeated.  A  second  expedition  of  the 
Emperor  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  the  death  of  Decebaius,  and  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  (a.d.  lOG).  Roman  colonists  were 
sent  into  the  country,  a  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Danube — the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant — 
and  three  great  roads  were  constructed.  The 
chief  townis  were  Apulum  and  Sarmizegetusa. 
In  A.D.  270-75  the  Romans  abandoned  the  coun- 
try to  the  Goths,  and  the  colonists  were  trans- 
ferred to  !Mo?sia. 

DACIEE,  da'syi',  Andk^  (1651-1722).  A 
French  philologist.  He  was  born  of  Protes- 
tant parents  at  Castres,  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
studied  at  Saumur,  and  in  1672  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  em])loyed  to  bring  out,  for  the 
tise  of  the  Dauphin,  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
writer  Festus,  which  he  published  in '1681.  In 
1683  he  married  Anne  Leffevre,  also  a  Pro- 
testant, and  two  years  later  both  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dacier  subsequently 
became  royal  librarian,  r'.ember  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  'Academic.'  He  died  September  18,  1722, 
Daeier's  principal  works,  besides  his  Festus,  are 
lEiirrfs  d'Hornce  en  Latin  et  en  Frani^ais  (Paris, 
1681-80),  an  edition  of  Valerius  Flacctis,  and 
niuT.erous  translations  into  French  of  Greek  ati- 
thors,  such  as  Plutarch  and  Epictetus,  all  of 
which,  in  spite  of  his  erudition,  are  of  mediocre 
■quality,  while  the  expositions  and  criticisms  are 
shallow, 

AxNE  Dacier  (1054-1720) ,  The  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding. She  was  born  at  Saumur.  and  after  the 
death  of  her  learned  father,  who  had  developed 
her  talent,  came  to  Paris,  where  she  acquired 
sur-h  a  reputation  by  lier  edition  of  Callimaclnis 
(1674)  that  the  Duke  of  Montausier  commis- 
sioned her  to  edit  several  of  the  ancient  authors 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  Similarity  of  tastes 
and  employment  led  to  a  marriage  between  her 


and  Andre  Dacier.  Her  domestic  duties  did  not, 
however,  weaken  her  literary  ardor.  Besides  edit- 
ing a  number  of  the  classics,  she  translated  the 
comedies  of  Terence;  the  Amijkitryon,  Kpidicus, 
and  Rudens  of  Plautus,  accompanied  by  an  able 
dissertation  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  muta- 
tions of  dramatic  poetry;  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and 
the  Plutus  and  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  Her  ad- 
miration of  Homer  was  tmbouuded,  and  involved 
her  in  two  learned  controversies.  Madame  Da- 
cier is  generally  ael^cnowledged  to  have  possessed 
a  more  actite  and  vigorous  mind  than  her  hus- 
band.    She  died  August  17,  1720. 

DA'CITE.  A  volcanic  roek  of  generally  por- 
phyritie  texture,  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  lime-soda  feldspar,  and  generally  also  by 
qtiartz  and  by  mica,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene. 
These  minerals  are  imbedded  in  a  ground  mass  or 
matrix  of  rock  glasses  or  of  a  finer-grained  ag- 
gregate of  crj-stals.  The  color  of  the  rock  is 
generally  gray,  but  under  prolonged  weathering 
it  may  become  brownish.  The  newer  or  young- 
er dacites  are,  therefore,  in  contrast  with  the 
older,  much  less  brown  in  color.  The  average 
chemical  composition  of  dacite  is:  silica,  68  per 
cent.;  alumina,  17  per  cent.;  ferric  oxide,  2  per 
cent.;  ferrous  oxide,  1.5  per  cent.;  magnesia, 
1.5  per  cent. ;  lime,  3  per  cent. :  soda,  4  per  cent. ; 
potash,  3  per  cent.  Dacite  differs  from  andesite 
(q.v. )  principally  in  its  higher  percentage  of 
silica,  due  to  the  presence  of  qtiartz  and  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  light-colored  mineral  con- 
stituents. The  name  dacite  has  been  given  be- 
cause of  the  great  development  of  this  type  of 
rock  in  Dacia,  an  ancient  Roman  province  com- 
prising part  of  modern  Htmgary  and  vicinity. 
Alany  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient  volcanic 
lavas  are  dacite.  Dacite  graduates  into  trachyte, 
rhyolitc,  and  diorite    (qq.v.l. 

DACOITS'  (Hind,  dalait,  daMijat,  robber, 
duLCi,  attack  by  robbers,  from  duhnii,  to  shout). 
The  name  given  to  bands  of  men  in  India  who 
live  by  robliery.  They  resemble  the  thugs  (q.v.) 
in  that  a  slight  religious  element  seems  to  enter 
into  their  conduct,  but  pltmder,  and  not  murder, 
is  their  guiding  motive.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
a  national  type  of  banditti,  closely  resembling 
the  brigands  of  Sicily  or  Greece.  Driven  out  by 
the  British  Government  from  Hindustan,  they  are 
still  fairly  active  in  Bunna,  Technically,  da- 
coity  in  British-Indian  law  means  the  conspiring 
of  five  or  more  men  to  engage  in  any  act  of 
theft, 

DACOSTA,  da-ko'sta,  Gabbiel.    See  Acosta, 

G.iBEIEI., 

DA  COSTA,  Isaac  (1798-1860).  A  Dutch 
poet  and  Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Amster- 
dam. He  studied  at  Levden,  in  1818  received 
the'  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1821. 
Though  by  parentage  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
he  embraced  Christianity  in  1822,  and  became  a 
professor  and  director  of  the  Free  Scotch  Church 
Semi;iary.  He  was  an  effective  public  lecturer. 
The  friend  of  Bilderdijk,  the  latter's  poetic  man- 
tle fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  thenceforth  es- 
teemed the  greatest  of  Holland's  poets.  The 
more  noteworthy  of  his  voltimes  of  verse  are: 
Prometheus  (1820):  Poems  (1821-22):  Festive 
f^onps  (1S2S):  Unnnr  (1840):  and  The  Battle 
of  Xieuu-pnort  (1850),  Da  Costa  translated 
Byron's  Cain,  and,  as  a  theologian,  produced 
a  Gospel  Uarmony  and  Israel  and  the  Gentiles, 
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1.SQUAWFISH    IPytoohelus  Oregonensis).  4.  GOLDEN    SHINER   lAbramis  ohrysoleucas). 

2.  CREEK    CHUB   (Semotllus  atromaculatus).  5.  SPOT-TAILED    MINNOW  (Notropis  Hudsonius). 

3.  UTAH    CHUB   (Leuciscus  lineatus).  6.  HORNED    DACE   (Notropis  cornutusl. 

7.  SILVER-FIN  (Notropis  Whipplli). 
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both  translated.     He  ilicj  at  Lcyden,  April  28, 
1800. 

DACEES,  da'kOrz,  James  Richard  (1788- 
ISooj.  An  English  naval  olliuer,  born  at  Lowes- 
toft. He  entered  the  navy  iu  ITSiO,  aeeonipaiiiod 
the  expedition  sent  against  Ferrol,  and  in  ISOU 
uas  placed  in  command  of  the  slooj)  liiu-chaiilc. 
After  distinguished  service,  he  was  in  1811  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  (jiwrriire.  Upon  the  loss  of  that 
vessel  in  the  famous  contest  with  the  Vonsiitu- 
lion,  ho  was  taken  aboard  the  latter,  and  sub- 
sequently paroled  at  Boston.  By  the  court- 
martial  assembled  in  1812  at  Halifax,  he  was 
honorably  acquitted  of  all  blame  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  vessel.  In  181.5,  w'hile  comnuinding 
the  Tiber,  he  captured  the  Leo,  an  American 
privateer.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1838, 
and  in  1845  commander  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

DACRES,  Sir  Sydney  Colpoys  (1805-84). 
An  English  admiral.  He  was  captain  of  the  llag- 
fehip  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Xa- 
pier  from  1847  to  184!l,  and  as  commander  of  the 
iSans  Pai'cil  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sebastopol.  As  rear-admiral,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  in  1859,  he 
later  commanded  the  first  ironclad  squadron. 
He  was  second  in  command  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can station  during  the  controversy  over  the 
Trent  affair  (1801).  In  18G8  he  was  appointed 
senior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1872  com- 
mander of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

DACRYDIUM:  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  SciKpi- 
Siov,  (lahri/dioii,  dim.  of  S&Kpv,  (hilri/,  tear;  re- 
ferring to  the  drops  of  giim  exuded  by  the  tree). 
A  genus  of  lofty  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Taxacea;,  which  has  the  male  and  the  female 
flowers  on  separate  individuals.  The  species  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Daert/dium  Franlclinii  is  called  Huon  pine,  al- 
though rather  a  yew  than  a  pine.  Its  timber 
is  harder  than  any  Baltic  pine,  and  is  excellent 
for  spars  for  naval  jjurposes.  The  tree  attains  a 
height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  six 
feet.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  and  very  durable. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  Australian  woods 
for  carving.  Dacrydium  ctipressinum  and  Dacry- 
dium  Kirkii  are  two  species  occurring  in  New 
Zealand,  where  they  are  large  trees  of  considera- 
ble economic  value.  The  drupes  of  both  species 
are  edible.  The  young  twigs  of  Dacrydium  cu- 
pressinum  aro  sometimes  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  beer.  Closely  i-elated  are  the  species  of  Podo- 
carpus,  of  which  there  are  a  score  or  more  species 
in  Asia  and  through  the  islands  of  Australia. 
Podocarptis  totara  is  the  most  valuable  timber- 
tree  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
60  to  100  feet  and  a  diameter  of  G  to  8  feet.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  for  roofing  houses.  Po- 
docarptis spicata  and  Podocarp'.is  exoelsa  are 
other  species  of  value. 

DACTYIj    (Lat.  dacfylns,  Gk.    5cJ<cti/Xos,    dak- 

tylos,  finger).  The  name  of  a  measure  or  'foot' 
in  Greek  and  Latin  versification.  It  consists  of 
one  long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  in  the  word 
ommhns,  and  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  finger,  which  consists  of  three  joints — one 
long  and  two  short.  The  same  name  is  applied 
to  a  trisyllabic  measure  in  English  verse,  consist- 
ing of  one  accented  syllable  and  two  unaccented 
syllables,  as  in  destiny.  (See  Versification.) 
Vol.  V.-47. 


Dactylic  verses  consist  of  dactyrs  and  equivalent 
feet.    See  Hexasieter. 

DAC'TYLIS.    See  Okciiakd  Grass. 

DAC'TYLOL'OGY  (from  Gk.  WktuXos,  dnkly- 
Ins,  linger  -J-  -\oyla,  -loyla,  reasoning,  fmni 
X^yeiv,  Icrielii,  to  say).  The  art  of  communi- 
cating thought,  by  the  lingers.     See  Deaf  Wi'TE. 

DACTYL'OMAN'CY.     See  Superstition. 

DACTYLS,   DAC'TYLI,   DAK'TYLOI.      In 

Greek  legend,  a  supernatural  folk  wlio  dwell  on 
iUotnit  Ida  in  Phrygia.  Tliey  were  tlie  discov- 
erers of  copper  and  iron,  and  were  deei)ly  versed 
in  the  metal-w-orking  arts.  The  legends  later 
transferred  tliem  to  the  Cretan  Jlount  Ida,  and 
identified  them  with  the  C'oryl)antes.  They  were 
originally  three  in  luimber — Kclmis,  the  Smelter; 
Dainnameneus,  the  Hammer;  and  Acmon,  the 
Anvil;  then  were  increased  to  five,  ten,  fifty-two, 
and  at  last  one  hundred. 

DADAYAG,  da'da-yiig'.  A  head-hunting 
Jlalayan  peojjle  in  the  mountains  of  Cagayau 
Province,  Luzon.  Their  speech  is  separate.  See 
Philippines. 

DADDY-LONG-LEGS.      (1)    In  the  United 

States,  the  long-legged,  s]iidcr-like  creatures  of 
the  arachnid  family  Plialangiida\  (See  Har- 
VESTSIAN.)  (2)  In  England,  the  files  of  the  fam- 
ily Tipulidoe,  which  includes  the  crane-flies — big, 
long-legged  insects,  resembling  exaggerated  mos- 
quitoes, that  swarm  in  late  sinnmcr  in  grassy 
and  bushy  places.  The  eggs  are  not  known.  The 
larv;c  of  some  live  in  damp  earth,  decaying  wood, 
etc.,  and  of  others  in  the  water,  feeding  on  vege- 
table material,  diatoms,  etc.  One  curious  wing- 
less genus  (Chionea)  contains  the  'snow-inseets' 
occasionallj'  seen  in  swarms  on  the  surface  of 
snowbanks.  Some  of  the  earth-inhabiting  forms 
injure  the  roots  of  grain  and  otlier  grasses. 
]More  than  a  thousand  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

DA 'DO  (It,  a  die).  In  architecture,  the 
term  applied  to  the  cubic  block  which  forms  the 
body  of  a  pedestal.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
plane  face  and  the  series  of  moldings  which,  in 
the  interiors  of  buildings,  form,  as  it  were,  a 
continuous  pedestal.  The  ordinary  modern  in- 
terior dado  is  formed  of  wood,  and,  running 
round  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  serves 
to  iJrotect  the  plaster  or  pa]ier  from  injury.  It 
is  generally  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  narrow  cornice.  It  is  also  called  a 
wainscot,  though  this  name  is  more  properly 
applied  to  a  paneled  dado. 

DADOX'YLON  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Gk.  S4s,  das, 
torch  -f-  li/Xo:/,  'ryloii.  wood).  Fossil  wood  of 
Paleozoic  age,  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  having  a  microscopic 
structure  like  that  of  Cordaites  wood  and  Arau- 
caria  wood.     See  Conifer.e  ;  Cordaites. 

D.a;D'ALUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  AaMoXos,  Da  Ida- 
los,  literally  'the  cunning  worker').  The  mythi- 
cal seul])tor.  placed  by  Greek  legend  at  the  begin- 
ning of  native  art.  to  whom  were  attributed 
many  early  wooden  statues,  apparently  of  the 
type  of  the  early  nude  male  figures,  such  as  the 
"Apollo  of  Orchomenos."  The  early  forms  of  the 
legend  seem  to  have  made  him  a  native  of  Crete, 
and  there  seems  to  have  lieen  an  early  school 
of  Cretan  artists,  the  Da'dalid.T.  who  claimed 
him  as  their  ancestor.     Under   Athenian  influ- 
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ences,  however,  the  more  eommon  forms  of  the 
myth  arose.  Daedalus  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Atlienian  royal  race,  the  Erechthidse,  and  hav- 
ing killed  his  pujjil  Talos,  fled  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  received  by  King  ilinos,  for  whom  lie  built 
the  Labyrinth  for  tlie  Alinotaur,  and  for  Pasi- 
phae  ( q. V ) ,  the  wooden  cow.  To  escape  the  wrath 
of  Alinos,  he  fitted  wings  to  his  son,  learus,  and 
himself,  and  fled  across  the  sea.  Icarus  flew  too 
near  tlie  sun,  the  wax  which  fastened  the  wings 
melted,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  Icarian  Sea. 
Danlalus  escaped  to  Italy,  where  he  built  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Cunise,  and  then  crossed  to 
Sicily,  wliere  local  legend  attributed  to  him  many 
architectural  works.  It  seems  useless  to  seek 
any  historical  basis  for  the  story  of  Daedalus, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  Crete  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  early  Greek  art.  Con- 
sult: Kuhnert,  Dwdalus  (Leipzig,  1886);  Pot- 
tier,  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictiomiaire  des 
antiquUcs  (Paris,  1873)  ;  and  Robert,  "Die  Dai- 
daliden,"  in  Archiiologische  ildrchen  (Berlin, 
1886). 

DiEDALUS  OF  SICYON,  sish'I-6n.  A 
Greek  sculptor",  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  u.c,  probably  the  son  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  also  a  pupil  of  Patrocles 
of  Sicyon.  His  earliest  work  mentioned  was  a 
"Tropliy,"  erected  at  Olyinpia  by  the  Eleians  to 
commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 
His  other  productions  include  the  "Cowering 
Venus,"  probably  the  jjrototype  of  the  familiar 
copies  in  tlie  Louvre  and  Vatican  Museums,  the 
figures  of  "Two  Boys  Using  the  Strigil,"  and  the 
portrait  statues  of  several  of  the  victors  in  the 
Olvmpian  games. 

D^D'ICU'RUS.     See  Gltptodon. 

D^MON'ELIX  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Sal/Mv, 
daimoH,  demon  -|-  Aif,  helij;,  spiral).  A  prob- 
lematic fossil  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Loup  Fork  Tertiary  of  north- 
western Nebraska  and  adjacent  portions  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  known  to  the  ranchmen  of  the  vicinity 
by  tlie  name  of  "Devil's  cork-screws.'  The  fossil 
ranges  through  a  thickness  of  about  250  feet  of 
sandstones  and  varies  in  form  from  delicate 
fibrous  structures  in  the  lowermost  beds,  through 
cylindrical,  spherical,  cake-like,  and  irregularly 
twisted  forms  in  successively  higher  horizons, 
till  in  the  uppermost  beds  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  vertical  left-  or  right-handed  spiral  spring, 
2  to  10  feet  high,  with  or  without  a  central 
axis,  and  usually  Avith  a  more  or  less  cuiTed 
fusiform  or  cylindrical  'trunk.'  3  to  20  feet  long, 
that  rises  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  spiral. 
The  fibrous  forms  penetrate  the  sandstone  and 
are  also  found  traversing  the  surfaces  of  skulls 
and  bones  of  fossil  mammals  entombed  in  the 
same  beds.  The  spiral  screws  are  wonderfully 
regular  in  their  proportions,  both  as  to  the  angle 
of  pitch  of  the  spiral  and  as  to  the  increase  in 
diameter  of  the  same  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  fossil  consists  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  twisted  plant-fibres,  which  on  examina- 
tion with  a  microscope  prove  to  have  a  simple 
cellular  structure  like  that  of  parenchyma  tissue. 
This  cellular  structure  has  been  found  in  all 
parts'  of  the  fossil,  and  clearly  indicates  its 
vegetable  nature.  The  beds'  in  which  the  Dsemo- 
nelix  is  found  are  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  fossil  is  of  algal  affinity.  Prof. 
E.  H.  Barbour,  tlie  discoverer  of  Djemonelix,  has 


described  it  fully  in  a  paper  on  the  "Nature, 
Structure,  and  Phylogeny  of  DtEmonelix,"  in  the 
ISulletiii  of  the  Geological  iiociety  of  America, 
vol.  viii.    (Rochester,  1897). 

DAENDELS,  dan'dels,  Herman  Willem 
(1762-1818).  A  Dutch  general.  He  was  born  at 
Hattem,  in  Gelderland,  where  he  practiced  law 
and  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances 
that  broke  out  in  1787.  Compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  France,  he  rendered  important  service  to  Du- 
mouriez  in  1793,  in  the  latter's  campaign  against 
Holland,  was  made  brigadier-general,  and,  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 
entered  its  service  as  lieutenant-general.  In 
1799  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Republican 
army,  which  compelled  the  Anglo-Russian  forces 
to  surrender.  Hostile  intrigues  induced  him  to 
leave  the  service  in  1803,  but  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1806  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
rank  by  the  King  of  Holland,  and  served  against 
the  Prussians.  He  now  occupied  East  Friesland, 
and  became  successively  Governor  of  Jliinster, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  mar- 
shal of  Holland,  and  Governor-GeneVal  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions.  This  last  office  he 
held  from  1808  to  1811,  and  discharged  his  duties 
with  great  ability  and  prudence.  He  partici- 
])ated  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812-13,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  stalwart  defense  of 
Jlodlin.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  his 
services  were  secured  by  the  new  King  of  Hol- 
land, William  I.,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
organization  of  government  in  those  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.  In  this  capacity  he  labored 
with  energy  and  success  until  his  death.  The  work 
he  published  (1814)  on  his  administration  of 
Java  was  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  island. 

DAET,  da-at'.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  North  Caniarines.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  coast.  50  miles  northwest  of  Nueva 
Cflceres.     Population,  in  1898,  10,650. 

DAFFODIL.     See  Narcissus. 

DAGAMI,  da-ga'me.  A  town  of  Leyte,  Philip- 
pines, 20  miles  from  Tacloban.  It  is  situated  in 
a  plain,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 
Population,  in  1898,  25,000. 

DAGE,  da'gc.  Eduard  (1805-83).  A  German 
painter,  born  in  Berlin.  He  received  his  artistic 
training  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin  and  under 
Wachs.  From  1861  until  his  retirement  in  1875 
he  was  acting  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Berlin.  He  executed  some  religious  works,  in- 
cluding "frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Schloss  in 
Berlin.  But  he  was  more  successful  witli  genre 
and  ideal  subjects,  such  as  "The  Discovery  of 
Painting"  (1832;  National  Gallery,  Berlin)  and 
"The  Compassionate  Monk"   (1836). 

DAGGER  (leel.  daggardr,  dagger,  from  Ir. 
duigear,  Welsh  dagr,  dagger,  from  Bret,  dag, 
OGael.  daga,  knife).  A  short  sword,  or  two- 
edged,  sharp-pointed  knife.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  arme  hlanche,  and  has  its 
modern  representative  in  the  infantry  sword- 
bayonet.  (See  Batoptet.)  In  the  Middle  Ages 
soldiers  often  fought  with  sword  or  rapier  and 
dagger,  the  latter  being  held  in  the  left  hand. 
(See  Fencing.)  The  dagger  proper  has  ceased 
to  be  part   of  the   modern   military   equipment. 
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except  by  some  of  the  native  or  tribal  troops  of 
the  British  and  Russian  empires. 

Tlie  dirk,  practically  a  dagger,  is  still  carried 
by  the  Highlanders  of  the  British  Army,  but  only 
as  an  ornamental  part  of  their  national  dress. 
The  American  bowie-knife  (q.v.)  is  in  effect  a 
dagger. 

DAGGER-MOTH.  A  moth  of  the  noctuid 
genus  Acronyeta,  so  named  because  of  dagger- 
shaped  marks  on  the  wings. 

DAGGEBWING.  One  of  the  small,  slen- 
dcrtailed  Xorth  American  butterflies  of  the 
nymphalid  genus  Timetes. 

DAGHESTAN,  dii'ge-stiin'  (Pers.,  place  of 
mountains,  from  Turk,  dagh,  tagh,  mountain  + 
Pers.  stall,  OPers.  stiina,  place,  from  stO,  Skt. 
sthu,  to  stand).  A  province  of  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  Caucasian  Province  of 
Terek  on  the  north,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east, 
Baku  on  the  south,  and  the  Caucasus  mountain 
chain  on  the  west  {Map:  Russia,  G  6).  Area, 
11,332  square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the 
territory  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus 
^Mountains.  The  coast  land  is  mostly  level. 
Numerous  short  mountain  streams  cross  Daghe- 
stan  and  fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
are  a  number  of  hot  springs.  The  climate  is 
moderate.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory some  grain  and  fruit  are  raised.  The 
mountains  are  well  wooded.  Sulphur  is  practi- 
cally the  only  mineral  worked.  Cattle-raising 
receives  mucli  attention.  The  commerce  is  in- 
.significant,  and  the  transport<ation  facilities 
inadequate.  The  population,  in  1897,  was  586,636, 
consisting  mostly  of  Lesghians,  Avars,  and  other 
Caucasian  tribes.  Tlie  Turkish  Tatar  element  is, 
however,  not  unimportant.  The  Russians  number 
about  10,000.  and  the  Jews  are  about  equally 
numerous.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Mohamme- 
dans, and  the  educational  facilities  are  very 
meagre. 

The  seat  of  the  provincial  government  is  Temir- 
Khan-Shura,  and  the  chief  commercial  centres  are 
Derbent  and  Petrovsk  (q.v.),  both  on  the  coast. 
Until  1812  Daghestan  formed  a  province  of 
Persia,  although  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  partial 
independence  under  native  khans,  and  manifested 
their  opposition  to  Persian  rule  by  periodic  re- 
volts. It  then  passed  into  the  nominal  possession 
of  Russia,  whose  authority  was  not  established 
until  after  a  fierce  struggle  of  many  years.  Daghe- 
stan still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  native  khans 
until  1868.  The  last  outbreak  of  the  natives 
against  Russian  rule  occurred  during  the  Russo- 
Turkisli  War  in  1877. 

DAGNAN-BOtrVEBET,  da'nyaK'  boo'v'rft', 
Pascal  Adolpiie  Jean  (1852—).  A  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris,  January  7,  1852.  He 
studied  under  Gerome,  and  won  his  first  impor- 
tant success  with  his  Salon  picture  of  1870,  "A 
Wedding  at  the  Photographer's."  In  1882  ap- 
peared "The  Nuptial  Benediction,"  and  in  188-t 
"The  Horse  Pond,"  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
"The  Consecrated  Bread"  (1886)  admirably  dis- 
plays his  management  of  light  in  interiors,  and 
the  subject  of  the  picture  is  painted  with  a  sen- 
timent that  is  poetic,  yet  quiet  and  serene.  His 
work  shows  poetic  feeling  and  patient  labor. 
Bouveret  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1885,  and  received  the  first  medal 
at  the  Salon  of  1800  for  his  "Breton  Women 
at  the  Pardon."    Consult:  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  Rep- 


resentative Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Cevtury 

(New   York,    1899)  ;    Stranahan,   A    Eistory   of 

French    Puinting     (New    York.    1800)  ;     Modern 

French  il/as«crs,'Van  Dyke,  ed.  (New  York,  1896). 

DAGO,  dii'ge,  or  DAGDEN,  diig'den.  An 
island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Government  of  Esthonia.  It  lies  north  of  the 
island  of  Osel,  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and 
covers  an  area  of  370  square  miles  (!Map:  Rus- 
sia, B  3 ) .  The  surface  is  mostly  low  land,  partly 
covered  with  marshes.  Fishing  and  farming  are 
the  main  industries.  Population,  in  1897,  about 
14,000,  composed  of  Esthonians,  Swedes,  and  Ger- 
mans. Dago  belonged  to  Denmark  until  1645, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sweden,  and  was  an- 
nexed  to  Russia  in   1721. 

DA'GO.  A  name  originally  given  by  sailors 
to  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  asserted  to  be  a  corrujition  of  the 
Spanish  name  Diego,  equivalent  to  the  English 
name  'James,'  or  'Jack.'  By  others  it  is  a  title 
given  exclusively  to  those  born  of  Spanish  pa- 
rents. By  others,  again,  it  is  thought  to  be 
purely  a  corruption  or  nickname  derived  from 
lildalf/o,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  any  for- 
eigner from  Latin  Europe.  Whatever  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  may  have  been,  it  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  lower  class  of  Italian  immigrants 
in  America. 

DAG'OBEET,  Fr.  pron.  da'go'bar',  I.  (  ?  - 
638 ) .  King  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Clotaire  II. 
He  ruled  in  Austrasia  from  622  to  632,  and  in 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  from  628  to  638.  In  632 
he  gave  Austrasia  to  his  son  Sigibert. 

DAGOBEBT,  Chanson  du  Roi  (Fr.,  song  of 
King  Dagobert).  A  French  song,  in  which  the 
characters  are  King  Dagobert  and  Saint  Eloi,  his 
counselor.  It  became  very  popular  as  a  po- 
litical song;  the  couplets  being  altered  to  fit 
difTerent  political  conditions.  A  notable  version 
which  sprang  up  in  1814,  aimed  at  Napoleon, 
was  suppressed  by  police  regulations. 

DA'GON.  A  god  of  the  Philistines,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  references  to 
this  god  in  the  Old  Test-ament  are  too  few  and 
our  knowledge  of  Philistine  religion  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  identify  the  god.  There  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Gaza  (Jud.  xvi.  23) 
and  another  at  Ashdod  (  I.  Sam.  v.  2,  etc.). 
From  the  description  in  the  latter  passage  it 
would  seem  that  Dagon  had  a  head  and  hands, 
but  the  shape  of  his  lower  extremities  is  in 
doubt.  Kimchi  says  that  he  was  half  man,  half 
fish,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  etymological 
explanation  of  Dagon  from  Hebrew  d<jg,  fish. 
Dagon,  however,  can  also  be  compared  with  dagan, 
corn,  and  the  god  would  thus  become  an  agricul- 
tural god,  which  is  much  more  probable.  It  hag 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  man-fish  figures 
on  Assyrian  monuments  represent  Dagon,  but 
there  is  no  warrant  for  this  hypothesis.  The 
figure  in  question  is  the  AssyroBabylonian  god 
Ea,  a  water  deity  whose  seat  of  worship  was 
originally  at  Eridu,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  There 
is,  however,  a  god  Dagon  who  is  associated  with 
Ann,  the  god  of  heaven.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Dagon  is  a  foreign  deity  introduced  into 
Assyria  and  whose  original  character  is  there 
lost  sight  of.  I.  Sam.  v.  5  mentions  that  the 
])riests  and  worshipers  never  stepped  on  the 
threshold   of   the    temple   of   Ashdod.     Consult: 
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Menant,  "Le  niythe  de  Dagon,"  in  the  Revue  de 
riiisloiic  (Irs  religions,  vol.  xi.  (Paris,  18S6). 

DAG'ONET,  Sir.  King  Artliur's  fool,  in  the 
'■Round  Table"  legends.  The  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists frequently  allude  to  him  as  a  type  of  the 
court  jester. 

DAGUERKE,  da'gar',  Louis  Jacques  :^IA^-- 
DE  (ITSyiSol).  A  French  painter  and  physi- 
cist, born  at  Cormeilles,  Seine-et-Oise.  He  first 
became  a  scene  painter  under  Degoti,  and  was  so 
.successful  in  this  art  that  he  began  to  paint 
extensive  panoramas,  and  finally  evolved  the 
diorama,  which  attracted  much  attention.  About 
1829  he  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  discov- 
eries which  Ijecame  famous  under  his  name.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Nicephore 
Ni&pce,  who  had  been  studying  in  the  same  di- 
rection since  1814.  Together  they  invented  the 
art  of  photography  on  metal,  the  well-known 
daguerreotype  process,  the  improvement  of  which 
was  to  result  in  modern  photography.  Before 
the  completion  of  their  experiments  Nifepce  died. 
In  1830  the  discovery  was  made  known,  and  im- 
mediately its  value  was  appreciated.  Daguerre 
was  given  a  pension  of  6000  francs  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  While  he  was 
still  laboring  to  bring  his  work  nearer  perfec- 
tion he  died  suddenly  at  Petit-Brie-sur-ilarne, 
near  Paris.  He  wrote  the  following  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  his  inventions:  Historique  et  de- 
scription rles  proccdcs  du  daguerreotype  et  dio- 
rama (1880)  and  \oureau  moyen  de  preparer  la 
couclie  sensible  des  plaques  destinees  a  recevoir 
les  images  photographiques  (1844).  Consult 
Ernouf,  Les  inventeurs  du  gaz  et  de  la  photo- 
graphie  (Paris.  188.5).  See  Daguebbeottpe 
Process;   PiioxotiRAPuY. 

DAGUERREOTYPE  ( da-gei-'6-tip )  PRO- 
CESS (Fr.  daguerreotype,  from  Daguerre  -{-  Gk. 
Tiiros,  typos,  impression).  The  original  photo- 
grapbic  process,  as  introduced  by  its  inventor, 
Daguerre,  in  1830.  The  pictures  are  positive 
or  direct,  though  they  appear  as  negative  when 
viewed  at  certain  angles,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
successive  action  of  the  vapors  of  iodine,  bro- 
mine, and  mercury  upon  a  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  chemically  pure  silver.  The  r.anipula- 
tions  involved  in  conducting  the  process  are: 
(1)  Cleaning  and  polishing  the  plate;  (2)  ren- 
dering the  plate  sensitive;  (3)  exposing  it  in 
the  camera:  (4)  developing  the  latent  image; 
( 5 )   fixing  the  picture. 

A  copper  plate  of  moderate  thickness  is  first 
coated  with  silver  by  electro-plating  and  polished 
as  highly  as  possible;  it  is  then  exposed  first  to 
the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then  to  the  vapor  of 
bromine  for  a  length  of  time,  ascertained  in 
practice  by  watching  the  succession  of  prismatic 
colors  which  begin  to  appear  with  the  first  con- 
tact of  the  vapor.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in 
a  camera,  and  the  development  of  the  latent  im- 
age, which  is  the  next  operation,  is  effected  by 
subjecting  the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  vapor 
of  mercury,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  picture  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  light.  Those  portions  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  nnaftected  by  light  are 
next  removed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and  the  picture 
is  subsequently  fixed  and  intensified  by  pouring 
over  its  surface  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda   and   chloride  of  gold,  and  applying  heat; 


by  which  means  it  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
metallic  gold,  and  thereby  rendered  so  perma- 
nent that  it  requires  a  chemical  solvent  for  its 
removal.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that 
though  Daguerre  published  in  1839  the  first 
practicable  process  for  taking  pictures  by  the 
agency  of  light,  his  experiments  would  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  researches  of 
Nifepce,  who,  about  1820,  obtained  impressions 
on  silver  ]jlates  rendered  sensitive  by  being  coat- 
ed with  asphaltum  saturated  with  oil  of  laven- 
der.    See  Photoukaphy. 

D'AGtTESSEATJ,  da'ge'su'.     See  Aguesseau. 

DAGUPAN,  da'goo-piin'.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan,  sit- 
uated eight  miles  from  Lingayen,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Lingayen  (Map:  Luzon,  C  2).  It  is  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railway.  The 
surrounding  region,  generallv  level,  is  veiy  fer- 
tile.    Population,  in  1898,  10,000. 

DAHABEAH,  dli'ha-be'a  ( Ar.  dhahabiya, 
from  dhahaba,  to  go).  The  name  given  to  barges 
on  the  river  Xile,  much  used  by  tourists,  to 
whom  they  are  hired  by  the  week.  They  resem- 
ble in  their  conveniences  and  comforts  the  house- 
boats so  jjopular  on  English  rivers. 

DAHL,  dtil,  .JoiiAxx  Kristex  Clwses  ( 1788- 
18.57).  A  Xorwegian  landscape  painter,  born  at 
Bergen,  February  24,  1788.  His  parents  wished 
him  to  enter  the  Church,  but  he  w-as  determined 
to  study  art,  and  in  1811  entered  the  Academy 
at  Copenliagen.  In  1S18  he  entered  the  Acad- 
emy at  Dresden,  and  in  1821,  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  was  made  professor  there.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  Norwegian  landscape.  Though 
very  rugged  in  style,  he  painted  with  a  hard  and 
dry  effect.  In  spite  of  this,  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  between 
the  years  1820  and  1830.  He  died  at  Dresden, 
October  14.  18.57.  Among  his  most  prominent 
works  are:  "Danish  Coast  by  Moonlight"  ( 1828)  ; 
'•Storm  at  Sea"  (1823):  ''Great  Norwegian 
Landscape"  (1850):  and  "Winter  Landscape." 
Consult  Aubert,  Maleren  Professor  Dahl  1~8S- 
JS.yy   (Kristiania,  1892-04), 

DAHX,  Vladimir  Ivaxovitch  (1801-72).  A 
Russian  author,  born  in  Lugansk  (Government 
of  Ekaterinoslav ) .  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat, 
and  in  1828-31  accompanied  the  Russian  army 
in  a  medical  capacity  in  the  Turkish  and  Polish 
campaigns.  Subsequently  he  was  a  Government 
official  at  Orenburg.  His  studies  in  Russian  eth- 
nography and  philology  are  valuable,  in  particu- 
lar his  Dictionary  of  Existina  Russian  Dialects 
(4  vols.,  1861-68;  2d  ed.  1882).  His  works  in 
belles-lettres  were  collected  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1860-61   (8  vols.). 

DAHLAK,  da-liik',  or  DAHALAK,  da'ha- 
lak'.  An  archipelago  (a  dependency  of  Italy) 
just  off  Massawa.  Abyssinia,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  coral,  rock,  and  sand  (Map: 
Africa,  H  3).  Three  only  have  a  permanent  pop- 
ulation. The  entire  area  is  about  420  square 
miles,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  main  island,  Dahlak-el-Kebir.  32  miles 
long  and  18  wide.  The  chief  occupation  is  fish- 
ing for  pearls  and  sponges.  Domestic  animals 
are  raised  to  some  extent.  The  permanent  pop- 
ulation  is  about   1.500.   mostly  Abyssinians. 

DAHLBERG,  diil'berg.  Erik,  Count  (1625- 
1703).     A   Swedish   military   engineer,   born   in 
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1.  DOGBANE  (Apocynum   androsaemlfolium). 

2.  CAOTUS  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  Juarezii). 

3.  SHOW  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  spi. 

4.  SINGLE  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  spi. 

5.  ENGLISH   DAISY  (Bellis  perennis'. 


6. 


MALE    FERN    (Aspldlum    Filix-mas). 
showing   a    portion   of  the  sorl. 


Tip    of   frond 


7.  DURIAN   LEAVES  (Durio  zibethlnus) 
7a.   DURIAN   FRUIT,  much    reduced. 

8.  DAMMAR  (Agathis  Dammara). 
8a.  CONE  OF  DAMMAR. 
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Stockholm.  Under  Charles  XI.  he  became  director 
of  fortifications.  He  rebuilt  most  of  the  works 
then  existing  with  sucli  skill  as  to  be  called  the 
'Vanban  of  Sweden.'  He  was  appointed  a  royal 
councilor,  a  field-niarsha!,  and  in  1096  Governor  of 
Livonia.  Consult  Schlijzer,  Schwedischc  Jiio- 
(jraphiea  (vol.  i.,  Altona,  1760). 

DAHLGBEKT,  diil'gren,  Fredrik  August 
(lSl(j-'J5).  A  Swedish  poet,  born  at  Nordmark, 
August  20,  1810.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
popular  dialect  songs  and  ballads  (3  vols.,  1870) 
and  of  some  successful  dramas,  of  which  Verm- 
landbif/arne  (1840)  is  most  noteworthy.  He 
was  also  a  facile  translator  for  the  theatre  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Swedish  stage. 

DAHLGREN,  dal'gren,  John  Adolf  (1809- 
70).  An  American  naval  officer,  prominent  on 
the  Federal  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  of  Swedish  parentage;  en- 
tered the  T'nited  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  1826;  cruised  for  a  time  on  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Ontario:  and  from  1834  to  1838  was  en- 
gaged in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  work, 
for  which  his  aptitude  and  training  in  math- 
ematical studies  liad  well  fitted  him.  In  1837  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but  m 
the  same  year  was  forced  by  failing  eyesight 
to  leave  the  active  service,  and  did  not  resume 
his  duties  until  1842.  After  a  cruise  of  two 
years  in  the  Sfediterranean  on  board  the  Cum- 
herland,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, which  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his 
energies  from  this  time  on,  and  of  which  he  was 
twice  chief— in  1802-63  and  in  1868-70.  In  his 
many  years  of  service  he  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  and  became  espe- 
cially well  known  tlironj;h  his  invention  (1850) 
of  the  Dahlgren  gun,  which  proved  of  the  xitmost 
value  to  the  Government  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  April,  1861,  on  the  defection  of  Franklin 
Buchanan  (q.v.),  he  succeeded  that  officer  as 
commandant  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  po-, 
sition  which  he  held  \intil  the  fall  of  1802,  when 
he  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  In 
Februarj-,  lS(i3.  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  .luly  replaced  Admiral  Dupont 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Soon  after  taking  command,  he,  in  cooperation 
with  General  Gilluiore,  the  commander  of  the 
Federal  troops  near  Charleston,  succeeded  in 
capturing  Morris  Island,  silencing  Fort  Sumter, 
and  completing  the  closing  of  the  port.  Finally,  in 
February.  180.5.  Charleston  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  and  Dahlgren  occupied  Charleston 
Harbor,  while  General  Schimmelpfennig  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Soon  afterwards  he  resigned 
as  commander  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  from  1860  to  1808  commanded  the  South 
Pacific  squadron.  After  finishing  his  second 
■  term  as  chief  of  the  Bureati  of  Ordnance,  he  was 
placed  in  command,  at  his  own  reqviest,  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  in  ^^'ashington,  where 
several  months  later  he  died.  In  addition  to 
many  reports  and  magazine  articles,  he  published : 
Thirty-tiro-I'ound  Practice  for  Ranges  (1850); 
fff/istemif  of  Boat  Armament  in  the  United  States 
Navji  (1852);  Naval  Percussion  Locks  and 
Primers  (18.52):  Ordnance  Memoranda  (1853); 
X/ie??  and  fiheU  Guns  (1856);  and  an  uncom- 
pleted volume  entitled   Notes  on  Maritime  and 


International  Laic  was  published  posthumously 
in  1877.  Consult  iladeleine  V.  Dalilgren  (liis 
widow),  Memoir  of  John  A.  Dahlgren   (Boston, 

1882). 

DAHLGREN,  dal'gren,  Karl  Fbedrik  (1791- 
1844).  A  Swedish  liumorist  and  poet  whose 
ballads  and  songs  are  widely  sung.  He  was 
horn  near  Norrkoping,  June  20,  1791.  Descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenes  and  the  burlesque  idyll 
are  his  fortes.  Like  Hood,  whom  in  many 
V.  ays  )ie  resembled,  he  ])ul)Iishcd  for  some  years 
an  annual.  The  Muses'  Almanac,  as  a  receptacle 
for  his  stories  and  comic  sketches.  His  sole 
novel,  Nahum  Fredrik  lierastriims  kriinika 
(1831),  is  excellent.  He  died  at  Stockholm, 
May  2,   1844. 

DAHLGREN",  drd'grcn,  Mapeleine  Vinton 
(1835 — ).  An  American  autlior,  wife  of  Ad- 
miral J.  A.  Dahlgren,  born  in  tiallipolis,  Ohio. 
Under  the  name  of  "Corinne,"  and  later  that 
of  "Cornelia,"  she  wrote  many  sketches  and 
poems.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Washington,  and  at  one 
time  its  vice-president.  A  list  of  her  works  in- 
cludes the  following:  Idealities  (1859);  Houth 
Sea  Sketches  (1881);  Etifjuette  of  Social  Life 
in  Washington  (1881);  South  Mountain  Magic 
(1882);  and  lAghts  and  Shadoivs  of  a  Life 
(1880).  She  also  rendered  from  the  Spanish 
Donoso  Cortes's  CatJiolicism,  Liberalism,  and 
Socialism,  and  from  the  French  the  Pius  IX.  of 
jMontalembert  and  the  Executive  Power  of  De 
Cliambrun  (1874),  with  a  preface  by  James  A. 
Garfield. 

DAHLGREN  GUN.  The  type  of  gun  de- 
signed by  Admiral  Dahlgren  after  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  pressures  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bore.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  Navy  in  1852  and  were  in  general  use  dtiring 
the  Civil  War.  See  Ballistics;  Guns,  Naval; 
Ordnance. 

DAHLIA,  dal'ya  or  dal'ya  (Neo-Lat.).  A 
genus  of  large  perennial  herbaceous  ]>lants  of 
the  natural  order  Composit;e,  natives  of  Mexico. 
Most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  derived 
from  the  species  Dahlia  variabilis  and  Dahlia 
Jnarezii,  the  latter  being  the  parent  of  the  cac- 
tus forms.  Dahlias  were  first  brought  to  Mad- 
rid by  Spanish  botanists  in  1789.  The  name 
was  given  in  honor  of  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist. 
The  dahlia  varies  greatly  under  cultivation. 
Some  3000  varieties  have  been  catalogued.  Most 
of  these  have  been  the  showy  and  fancy  kinds 
with  spherical,  symmetrical  flowers  dift'ering 
mainly  in  color.  The  cactus  or  decorative  types 
are  more  chrysanthemum-like  in  form.  Their 
introduction  within  recent  years  has  done  much 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  dahlia.  The 
dahlia  possesses  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  lacks 
practically  only  sky-blue  and  kindred  shades. 
It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  cut- 
tings, and  seed.  The  first  method  is  that  of  the 
amateur,  the  second  that  of  the  commercial 
grower,  and  the  last  is  used  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties.  In  gardens  the  roots  are  plant- 
ed 18  to  36  inches  apart  in  any  good  soil  and 
require  ordinary  cultivation.  In  the  fall  the 
roots  are  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar  like  po- 
tatoes. 

A  beetle  injurious  to  dahlias    {Diabrotica  12- 
punctata)   is  illustrated  under  Corn-Insects. 
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DAHLMANN,  diU'iiian,  Feiedbich  Chbistoph 
(1785-1860).  A  German  historian  and  states- 
man, born  May  13.  ITS."),  at  VVismar.  His  ear- 
lier studies  in  Copenhagen  and  Halle  were 
devoted  to  archieologj'  and  philology,  but  his 
attention  was  subsequently  directed  to  political 
science  and  history.  In  1812  he  was  made  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1815 
became  secretary  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  clergy  and  nobility,  in 
which  capacit}'  he  opposed  the  Danish  policy 
concerning  those  duchies.  He  published  several 
historical  works,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  Gottingen,  where  he 
published  his  valuable  work,  Quellenkunde  der 
devtschen  Geschichte  (1st  ed.  1830;  reedited  by 
Weitz.  1875.  and  subsequent  editions).  Dis- 
missed from  the  university  in  1837,  with  six  of 
his  colleagues,  by  King  Ernest  Augustus,  on  ac- 
count of  their  protest  against  the  abrogation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Constitution,  he  went  to  Leipzig 
and  afterwards  to  .Jena,  where  he  Wrote  his 
admirable  Geschichte  von  Diinemark  (Hamburg, 
1840-43).  In  1842  he  became  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science  at  Bonn,  and  later  on 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Germany.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1848.  he  was  appointed  deputy  of  Prussia  in 
the  Germanic  Diet,  and  was  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new 
German  constitution.  He  exerted  his  influence  in 
the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  favor  of  an  heredi- 
tary' German  empire,  the  dignity  to  inhere  in 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  his  views  were  not  ac- 
cepted, either  by  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
or  the  majority  of  the  Parliament.  After  a  less 
conspicuous  parliamentary  activity  at  Erfurt 
and  Berlin.  Dahlmann  returned  to  his  academic 
duties,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  till  his  death, 
December  5.  1860.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  important  histories 
of  the  English  and  French  revolutions,  of  a  work 
in  two  volumes  on  early  Germanic  history,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Ditmarsh  Chionicle.  Consult: 
Springer.  F.  C.  D'lhlinaiin  (Leipzig.  1870-72)  ; 
Nasse.  F.  ('.  Dii)ihiiaiiii.  an  inaugural  lecture 
(Kiel,  1885). 

DAHLONEGA,  dii'16-ne'ga  (from  American 
Indian  Tmihuiiicni.  yellow  gold).  A  town  and 
the  county-seat  of  Lumpkin  County,  Ga.,  78 
miles  northeast  of  Atlanta  (ilap:  Georgia,  B  1). 
It  is  situated  among  the  foothills  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  fountains  in  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  has  gold-mills,  concentrators, 
and  an  extensive  clilorination  plant.  Until  the 
Civil  War.  a  United  States  branch  mint  was 
situated  here.  Dahlonega  is  the  seat  of  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  a  department  of 
the  State  University.  The  Cherokee  Indians  called 
the  place  Dah-lo-ne-ga,  meaning  yellow  money. 
Settled  in  I83I.  it  was  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  at  the  present  time  is  governed 
bv  a  mavor.  elected  bienniallv.  and  a  eitv  coun- 
cil.    Population,  in  1800.  896;  in  1900,  1255. 

DAHLSTJERNA,  diil'sher-na,  Gunno  Euke- 
LITJS  (1661-1709).  A  Swedish  poet,  born  at 
Ohr.  September  7,  1061.  He  was  an  intense 
patriot,  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  surveying  ex- 
peditions in  Sweden.  Livonia,  and  Pomerania, 
by  composing  songs  that  are  at  times  the  best 
of  his  epoch,  and  again  nearly  the  worst  in  their 
pathetic    puerility.     He   had    the    misfortune   to 


choo.se  bad  models,  the  Silesian  poets  of  the 
school  of  Lohenstein  and  the  Italians  of  the 
school  of  Marini.  But  their  florid  pomposity 
could  not  always  smother  his  true  poetic  fire,  and 
his  "Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Charles  XL"  (1697) 
(Kungaskald)  is  sometimes  sublime,  while  his 
"Goth's  Battle  Song"  (1701)  is  an  admirable 
popular  ballad,  an  exulting  defiance  of  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  triumpli  at  Poltava  Dahlstjerna 
could  not  survive.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts, 
distinguished  as  a  cartographer,  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  scientific  papers.  He  died 
in  Pomerania,  September  7,  1709. 

DAHN,  dan.  Feux  (1834 — ).  An  historian, 
jurist,  and  novelist.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
February  9,  1834.  His  parents  were  celebrated 
actors,  his  early  training  classic.  He  studied 
history  and  law  in  Munich  and  Berlin,  became 
privat-docent  in  Munich  in  1857  and  professor 
of  law  tliere  in  1862.  He  has  since  occupied  the 
same  position  in  Wurzburg  (1863),  KCmigsberg 
(1872).  and  Breslau  since  1888.  To  histoiy  he 
has  contributed  Die  Konige  dcr  Oermanen  (1861- 
97)  and  Urgeschichte  dcr  germunischrn.  und  ro- 
TOa)n'sc/ien'F67A-er(1878etseq.)  :  to  jurisprudence, 
Die  Vernunft  im  Recht  (1879)  ;  to  poetry,  col- 
lections of  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs  (1857, 
1873,  1875,  1878,  1892).  He  has  also  written 
many  dramas,  of  which  Markgraf  Riideger  von 
Bechelaren  (1875)  is  typical.  Dahn  is  most 
widely  known,  and  deservedly,  for  his  historical 
novels,  Axhich  deal  mainly  with  the  primitive 
Germanic  peoples,  from  the  Vikings  of  Norway 
to  tlie  Goths  of  Italy,  and  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  Crusades.  Of  these  there  are  more 
than  twenty,  the  chief  of  which  are  Odhins 
Trost  (1880)  and  the  longest  and  best  of  all, 
Ein  Eampf  urn  Rom  (1876).  This  latter 
work  ha-s  an  epic  breadth  and  an  artistic 
unity  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing historical  novels  of  recent  times.  It  is 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  German  invasion 
of  Italy,  involving  immense  learning,  borne  so 
lightly  by  the  author  tliat  it  never  oppresses  the 
reader.  The  period  is  that  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  of  the  Gothic  kings  Theodoric,  Totila. 
Vitiges,  and  Teja.  Through  the  four  volumes 
the  interest  never  flags,  and  the  dread  of  im- 
pending fate  increases  to  the  tragic  close. 
Dahn's  shorter  stories  of  the  migration,  Felici- 
tas  (1883).  Bissula  (1884),  Frrdiiiididis  (1885), 
Attila  (1888),  and  Stilicho  (1900),  are  also 
wortliy  of  mention;  but  facility  of  composition 
has  liecii   DaliTi's   snare. 

DAHOMEY,  da-ho'mi  or  da'ho'mil'.  For- 
merly a  negro  kingdom  of  West  Africa,  now  a 
French  colony,  comprising  with  its  dependencies 
all  the  French  possessions  in  the  region  bounded 
bv  tlie  military  territories  of  French  Sudan  on 
the  north  (near  latitude  14°  N.),  the  Britisli 
colonies  of  Nigeria  and  Lagos  on  the  east,  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  south,  and  the  German  col- 
ony of  Togo  on  the  west  (ilap:  Africa,  E  4). 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  60.000  square 
miles,  the  territories  of  Kwala  and  Say  having 
been  added  in  1899.  There  are  70  miles  of  coast. 
The  surface  is  low  and  sandy  along  the  Gulf, 
which  is  bordered  by  lagoons.  The  country  is 
very  hilly  in  the  northern  and  more  extended 
part,  which  includes  the  Mahe  highlands.  In 
the  interior  there  are  savannas,  and  large  dis- 
tricts   having    a    rather    luxuriant    flora;     and 
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finally,  the  extreme  north  is  characterized  by 
bare  tracts  of  desert,  fonning  part  of  what  is 
called  Ujiper  Dahomey.  The  only  river  of  im- 
portance is  the  navigable  Weme,  which  traverses 
the  eastern  part  of  the  countrj-.  Jlono,  however, 
borders  on  tlie  west,  and  the  Niger  on  the  north- 
east. 

The  climate  is  unhealthful  in  the  low  coast 
lands,  being  both  hot  and  moist,  but  is  favorable 
in  the  interior.  The  rainy  season  is  in  summer. 
A  large  Jiart  of  Dahomey  is  covered  with  thick 
forests  abounding  in  rubber-plants,  and  also 
palms  which  yield  large  quantities  of  oil  and  ker- 
nels for  export.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile, 
and  along  the  coast  manioc,  maize,  and  potatoes 
are  grown  by  the  industrious  natives,  who  also 
weave,  and  make  potterj-.  Trade,  which  in  for- 
mer days  was  little  more  than  an  exchange  of 
trinkets  for  gold  and  other  equally  precious  arti- 
cles, has  now  assumed  an  entirely  modern  as- 
pect and  importance.  The  commerce  is  mostly 
concentrated  in  the  Gulf  towns,  especially  in 
Porto  Novo,  the  main  port  of  the  colony.  The 
exports,  consisting  almost  entirelj-  of  palm-oil 
and  palm-kernels,  amounted  to  nearly  13,000,000 
francs  in  1900.  The  imports  for  1900  exceeded 
1.5,200,000  francs,  and  were  made  up  chiefly  of 
liquors,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  trade  is  with  France.  In  1900  vessels 
-with  a  total  tonnage  of  394,000  tons  entered 
and  cleared  the  ports.  The  port  Kotonu  is  con- 
nected with  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  by  tele- 
graph. Tliere  is  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Europe. 

Dahomey  was  an  absolute  monarchy  previous 
to  the  French  occupation.  There  was  a  stand- 
ing army  estimated  at  over  lii.OOO,  consisting 
partly  of  female  warriors  or  amazons,  who  were 
distinguislied  for  superior  physique  and  high 
skill  in  the  use  of  weapons.  At  present  the  col- 
ony is  locally  administered  by  a  French  Gover- 
nor, assisted  by  a  council  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. The  council  is  made  up  of  higher  officials, 
and  also  two  prominent  residents,  one  of  whom 
is  native  and  one  white.  (See  French  West 
Africa.)  The  local  budget  for  1901  balanced 
at  .$574,000.  The  colony  is  self-supporting.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000, 
composed  of  full-blooded  Guinea  Negroes,  or  Ni- 
gritians  of  the  coast  (Deniker).  The  Da- 
homans  are  tall,  very  long-headed  { index 
75.1),  but  not  so  black  as  the  tribes  of  Senegal, 
In  their  owti  tongue,  a  dialect  "of  the  Ewe  lan- 
guage, common  on  this  part  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
they  are  called  Fon  or  Fawin.  Their  religion  is 
jjurely  fetish,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings, 
a  widespread  custom  in  former  times,  is  still 
supposed  to  be  practiced.  In  spite  of  a  low 
standard  of  morality  and  warlike  attributes  and 
usages,  the  Dahomans  are  polite  in  their  inter- 
course. The  activity  of  missionaries  has  thus 
far  been  attended  with  little  success,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  dervishes,  who  are  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Islam. 
The  capitjil  of  the  colony  has  been  removed,  since 
the  French  occupation,  from  Abomey  to  Porto 
Novo  (q.v.).  Other  towns  are  Grand  Popo, 
Agoue,  Say  (on  the  Niger),  Whydah,  and  Allada, 
an  important  trading  point. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  arose  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  around  the  city  of  Abomey  as  a 
nucleus.  By  successive  conquests  the  kings  ex- 
tended their  rule  to  the  highlands  of  the  Mah6 


on  the  north  and  to  the  Slave  Coast  on  the 
south  (17721.  There  tliey  came  into  contact 
willi  the  Europeans  and  succeeded  in  o))taiiiing 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  shive  trade,  which 
was  then  carried  on  actively  l>.v  the  English,  the 
French,  and  Portuguese.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  slave  trallie,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
came  to  an  end.  France  secured  a  firm  footing 
on  the  coast  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteentli 
century.  Between  187S  and  1S85  it  ol)tained 
possession  of  Kotonu,  Porto  Novo,  and  Granrt 
Popo,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  in  1890  forced 
King  Behanzin  to  acknowledge  its  title  to  the 
coast  region.  War  broke  out  again  in  1892,  and 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  .VI)omey.  the  deposition 
of  Behanzin  (since  retained  as  prisoner  at  Fort-de- 
France,  ilartinique  I ,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
vintual  French  jjrotectorate.  Since  then  the 
French  have  been  actively  engaged  in  extending 
their  authority  over  the  region  to  the  north,  so  as 
to  bring  Dahomey  into  touch  with  tlieir  posses- 
sions in  the  Sudan.  In  1897  and  1898  they  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  (Jernians  and  the  English, 
and  the  sphere  of  influence  claimed  by  each  was 
determined. 

Consult:  Skertchley,  Dahomey  As  It  Is  (Lon- 
don, 1874;  Careb,  Les  territoires  africains  et 
les  conventions  anglaises  (Paris,  19()1);  Tout- 
tee,  Du  Dahome  an  Sahara  (Paris,  1899)  ; 
Keane,  in  Stanford's  Africa  (London,  1895)  ; 
Verdier,  Trcnte-cinq  annces  de  lutte  aux  colonies, 
cote  occidentale  d'Afriquc  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Au- 
blet,  La  guerre  au  Dahome  (Paris,  1894). 

DAIBTJTSU,  di'boo'tsoo  (.Japanese,  great 
Buddha).  A  famous  .Tapanese  image  of  Buddha 
at  Kamakura,  near  Yokohama.  It  dates  from 
1252  and  is  a  unique  production  of  Japanese 
art.  wrought  of  bronze  and  silver,  with  eyes  of 
gold,  and  measiires  50  feet  in  height  and  97  feet 
in  circumference.  More  ancient,  even,  dating 
from  749,  and  of  more  gigantic  proportions,  but 
of  inferior  artistic  merit,  is  the  Daibutsu  at 
Nara,  in  the  main  island  of  Japan. 

D'AIGUEBELLE,  dug'bel'.     See  Aiguebelle. 

DAILLE,  dii'ya',  or  DALL.a:XJS,  dal-le'us. 
Jean  (1594-1670).  A  French  Reformed  theolo- 
gian, boin  at  Chatellerault.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  grandsons  of  Philli])e  de  Jlornay  and  trav- 
eled with  them  through  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England  in  1021-25.  He  became  preacher 
at  Saumur  in  1025,  and  at  Charenton  in  1026. 
and  was  president  of  the  last  national  svnod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  held  in  France  in  1659.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  theo- 
logians of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  controversial 
works,  among  which  the  Traite  de  I'emploi  des 
Saints  Peres  (1623)  is  of  permanent  value. 

DAILY  COTTKANT,  The.  A  journal  called 
the  first  English  daily  newspaper,  which  first 
appeared   March   11,   1702. 

DAIMIEL,  di-myal'.  A  town  in  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Ciudad  Real,  20  miles  east-north- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which  it/ 
is  connected  by  rail  (Jlap:  Spain,  D  3).  It 
lies  on  the  .^zuer  River,  in  the  fertile  Campo  de 
Calatrava;  it  has  several  squares,  and  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  though  un])aved,  are  wide  and  com- 
paratively clean.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
churches  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Jlaria — the 
former' a  Doric  and  the  latter  a  Gothic  structure 
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—a  town  hall,  and^  a  hospital.  One  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  La  ilancha  district, 
Daimiel  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens, 
bricks,  liquors,  soap,  hats,  etc.  Population,  in 
1900,  11,825. 

DAIMIO,  di'me-0  (Jajian.,  great  name).  A 
term  applied  in  Japan  to  a  territorial  feudal 
lord,  in  contrast  with  the  kuye  or  landless  noble 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  From  the  decay  of  the 
ilikado's  power  in  the  twelfth  century,  this 
class,  numbering  nearly  300,  flourished  until  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  in  1808,  when  they  were 
amalgamated  with  the  huge,  the  tw'o  forming  the 
Kuazoku,  or  rio«ery  nobility.  According  to  their 
former  rank,  wealth,  power,  historical  or  per- 
.sonal  importance,  the  individual  dainiios  have 
become  princes,  marquises,  counts,  barons,  etc. 
Consult:  Dickson,  Sketcti  of  the  History  mid 
Ooveriunent  of  Japan  (London,  1869)  ;  and 
Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York,  1900). 

DAINTY,  L.4.DY.  A  feminine  type  of  fashion 
and  frivolity  in  Gibber's  The  Double  Gallant. 

DAIRCELL.  An  Irish  saint  of  the  seventh 
century ;  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Luachair,  near  Castle  Ireland,  Kerry.  He  was 
born  in  the  wilderness  and  would  have  been 
killed  at  birth  by  his  mother,  liad  not  a  dove 
descended  from  heaven  to  protect  him,  or  "gather 
him  to  her  in  her  wings;"  whence  his  name  Dair- 
cell,  meaning  "a  gathering.' 

DAIROLLES,  da'rol',  Adrienne.  An  actress 
of  French  origin,  who,  in  England,  in  1885,  at- 
tracted notice  as  an  amateur.  The  following  year 
she  supported  Mrs.  Langtry  in  a  play  called  Les 
Brthis  dc  Paini;-ye.  Later  she  appeared  at  the 
Drury  Lane,  Globe,  and  Adelphi  theatres.  In 
September,  1891,  she  was  Xoemie  Nioche,  in 
Henry  James's  play  The  American,  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  London.  In  1893  she 
appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Star  Theatre.  The 
following  year  she  played  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
in  the  production  of  The  Fatal  Card  at  Palmei-'s 
Theatre,  taking  the  part  of  Mercedes. 

DAIRYING  (ME.  dei/eri/,  from  dfye.  dairy- 
maid, Icel.  deigja ;  iirobably  connected  with 
OSwed.  daggja,  to  suckle,  Skt.  duh,  to  milk). 
That  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  to  do  with 
the  production  and  utilization  of  milk.  It  em- 
braces the  feeding  and  management  of  milch 
cows,  the  supplying  of  cream  and  milk,  and  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  etc.  The  term 
dairi;  hushandry  is  applied  to  a  system  of  farm- 
ing under  which  cows  are  kept  and  bred,  and 
the  principal  crii])s  grown  with  special  reference 
to  the  dairy  herd.  Dairy  was  formerly  used  to 
designate  the  place  or  house  where  the  milk 
was  kept,  cheese  was  made,  etc.  Like  almost  all 
other  occupations,  dairying  has  become  in  recent 
years  divided  into  several  distinct  and  special 
lines.  These  differ  as  to  the  form  of  the  pro- 
duct and  the  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  In  one 
ease  milk  or  cream  may  be  produced  for  de- 
livery to  consumers  direct  from  the  dairy,  or  the 
same  product  may  be  delivered  to  a  creamery  to 
be  manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese,  or  the 
product  of  the  herd  may  be  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese  at  home. 

In  no  branch  of  agriculture  has  greater  pro- 
gress been  made  in  recent  years  than  in  dairying, 
and  it  is  now  regarded  as  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive and   highly  developed  forms  of  farming 
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in  the  United  States.  While  formerly  believed 
to  be  contined  by  natural  conditions  to  a  limited 
area,  known  as  the  "dairy  belt,'  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  industry  can  be  profitably  and  success- 
fully carried  on  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
and  that,  generally  .speaking,  good  butter  and 
cheese  can  be  made  by  proper  management  in 
almost  all  parts  of  North  America.  Dairying 
was  formerly  confined  to  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  when  pasturage  could  be  had  for  the 
cows,  and  it  was  planned  to  have  the  cows  calve 
as  far  as  iMJSsible  in  the  spring;  they  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  go  dry  during  the  fall  and  early 
wiciler,  and  were  neither  well  fed  nor  well  housed 
through  the  winter.  Winter  dairying  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  as  it  was  not  supposed  to  be 
feasible  or  profitable.  Under  the  system  at 
present  followed,  dairying  is  not  confined  to  any 
season,  and  the  cows  are  fed  succulent  fodder 
during  the  winter  in  the  form  of  corn  silage, 
and  roots,  in  addition  to  hay  and  liberal  grain 
rations,  composed  largely  of  bran,  cornmeal,  and 
the  by-products  of  factories  where  glucose  and 
similar  products  are  made.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  value  of  succulent  foods  as  supplements 
to  dry  feed  in  winter,  and  in  all  countries  \vhere 
dairying  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment succulent  feeds  have  occupied  a  prominent 
]jlace  in  the  ration  gi\'en  throughout  the  year. 
Corn  silage  is  extensively  relied  upon  for  this 
purpose  in  the  LTnited  States,  being  the  cheapest 
food  which  can  be  supplied  over  a  wide  extent 
of  the  country.  There  may  now  be  said  to  be  two 
general  systems  of  summer-feeding  cows,  the 
pasturage  system,  and  the  'soiling'  system,  in 
which  latter  the  green  crops  are  cut  for  the 
animals.  Pasturage  is  still  extensively  practiced 
where  practicable,  and  it  is  quite  customary  to 
feed  some  grain  to  good  cows  on  pasture.  ^V 
large  number  of  cows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  are  now  'kept  up'  during  sununer, 
such  green  feed  as  comes  into  condition  in  suc- 
cession throughout  the  season  being  raised  for 
them.  This  method  is  thought  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical in  sections  where  land  commands  a  high 
I)rice.  A  much  larger  number  of  cows  can  be 
kept  on  a  given  area  by  this  'soiling'  system,  and 
the  animals  are  found  to  keep  healthy  and  do 
well  under  it.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
advance  in  dairying  has  been  in  the  keeping  of 
better  cows,  and  in  giving  more  attention  to 
their  feeding,  comfort,  and  general  management. 
The  introduction  of  the  creamery  and  cheese- 
factory  systems  (q.v. )  has  caused  a  great  revo- 
lution in  dairy  practice,  to  a  large  extent  trans- 
ferring the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory.  The  invention  of  the 
Babcock  test,  which  has  made  practicable  the 
payment  for  milk  by  test  and  placed  it  within 
the  power  of  dairymen  to  test  their  individual 
cows,  has  been  a  very  potent  factor  in  imjiroving 
the  grade  of  cows  which  are  kept,  and  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  single  thing  to 
advance  American  dairying.  Milk  of  guarjinteed 
fat-content  is  now  sold  in  most  of  the  large 
cities,  and  cream  is  supplied  of  various  degrees 
of  richness,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  milk' 
production  have  been  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  bacteriological  and  other  studies  which 
have  been  made,  and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream 
are  now  extensively  used. 

Dairying  has  been  very  greatly  advanced  by 
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the  inveiUiuii  ami  introduction  of  various  kinds 
ot  daily  machinery,  svicli  as  creaming  apparatus, 
notably  the  separator;  liand  and  power  oliurns, 
butter-\vorl<ers,  cheese  vats  and  presses,  etc. 
Tlie  cream  separator,  aside  from  its  increased 
erticieucy  and  reduction  of  labor,  has  almost 
eliminated  the  disturbing  factor  of  climate  from 
a  large  part  of  dairy  management,  and  has  alto- 
gether worked  a  revolution  in  this  industry.   See 

llUTTER. 

The  numerous  by-products  of  the  dairy  are 
now  very  generally  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are,  where  prac- 
ticable, fed  to  animals ;  con^iderable  quantities 
are  sold  in  towns  and  cities  for  household  con- 
sumption, and  milk-sugar  is  made  from  skim 
milk  and  whey.  The  casein  of  skim  milk  is  also 
dried  and  prepared  as  a  bakers'  supply  and  sub- 
stitute for  eggs,  as  the  basis  of  an  enamel  paint, 
as  a  substitute  for  glue  in  ijajjer-sizing,  and  is 
also  solidified  and.  used  for  making  buttons, 
combs,  and  many  similar  articles. 

The  value  of  the  principal  dairy  products  of 
the  United  States  (milk,  butter,  and  cheese)  was 
estimated  by  tlie  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  189U  to  be  over  .$450,000,000. 
"If  to  this  be  added  the  value  of  the  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  whey,  at  their  proper  feeding 
value,  and  the  value  of  the  calves  dropped  yearly, 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  the  dairy 
cows  exceeds  $500,000,000." 

The  leading  dairj'  States  are  Iowa,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  llinne- 
sota,  Kansas,  Jliehigan,  anil  Indiana.  In  the 
iliddle  and  Eastern  States  the  milk  is  used  quite 
largely  to  supply  the  numerous  large  towns  and 
cities.  In  the  Central  West  and  Northwest 
butter  is  the  principal  dairy  product.  Dairying 
is  also  quite  e.vtensively  practiced  in  Canada, 
where  both  butter  and  cheese  of  good  quality  are 
made.  Canadian  cheese,  especially,  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation. 

Since  1872  oleomargarine  (q.v.),  laiown  in 
Great  Britain  as  margarine  and  butterine,  has 
been  used  in  the  United  States,  and  has  become 
a  formidable  competitor  of  the  true  dairy  pro- 
duct. Its  use  in  adulterating  both  butter  and 
cheese  led  to  the  passage  in  several  States  of 
laws  restricting  its  use  and  sale.  The  manufac- 
ture of  oleomargarine  cheese,  or  'filled'  cheese, 
as  it  is  called,  has  greatly  injured  the  good  name 
of  American  cheese. 

For  further  discussion  of  topics  relating  to 
dairying,  see:  Cattle — Dnhy  Cattle;  Buttee- 
jMaking;  Cheese-JIaki.n'g ;  Milk  Production; 
Cheese- Factory;    Creamery. 

DATS  (Fr..  canopy).  This  term  was  used 
with  considerable  latitude  by  mediaeval  writers. 
Its  most  usual   significations  are  the   following: 

(1)  A  canopy  over  an  altar,  shrine,  font,  throne, 
stall,  chair,  statue,  or  the  like.  The  term  was 
applied  to  the  canopy  without  regard  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  which  might 
be  cloth,  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  substance. 

(2)  The  chief  seat  at  the  high  table  in  a  hall, 
with  the  canojiy  which  covered  it,  from  which 
probably  the  word  in  all  its  significations  was 
introduced,  its  French  meaijing  being  a  canopy. 

(3)  The  high  table  itself.  (4)  The  raised  por- 
tion of  the  floor,  or  estrade,  on  which  the  high 
table  stood,  and  by  which  the  upper  was  divided 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  hall.  (5)  A  cloth 
of  state  for  covering  a  throne  or  table.     In  old 


writings  the   word  occasionally  takes   the   form 
of  t/ois,  and  more  rarely  that  of  dcz  or  dclz. 

DAISY  (AS.  dwyes  Cage,  day's  eye,  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  Itow-er).  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Bellis,  of  the  natural  order  Composita'.  The 
common  daisy  (Ucllia  iKriniiis),  jilentiful 
throughout  Eurojie,  llowers  almost  all  the  year 
in  pastures,  meadows,  and  griissy  places.  For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Dahlia.s,  etc.  What 
are  called  double  varieties,  with  llowers  of 
various  and  often  brilliant  colors,  are  very  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens.  A  variety  lias  the 
llower  (head  of  flower)  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones,  the  short  stems  of  which  grow  from  the 
summit  of  the  scape  or  leafless  stem.  The  daisy 
[yonaii  of  the  Scotch)  has  long  been  a  favorite 
with  poets  and  lovers  of  nature,  characteristic 
as  it  is  of  many  of  the  f:urest  summer  scenes,  its 
blossoms  gemming  the  pastures,  and  recom- 
mended also  by  its  frequent  appearance  during 
the  severer  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  llowers  close 
at  night.  It  is  sparingly  introduced  in  America. 
A  species  of  Bellis  is,  however,  found  in  th« 
UniteiJ  States  {Bellis  iiiteyrifoUa) ,  but  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Southwestern  States.  The  flower  eoinmonly 
called  daisy,  or  oxe.ve  daisy,  in  the  United  States 
is  a  species  of  chr3'santliemum  (Chrysanthemum  * 
leucanihciiium) .  A  number  of  other  plants  are 
called  daisies  in  the  United  States,  among  them 
Rudbeekia  hirta,  also  called  yellow  daisy  and 
black-eyed  susan.  Erigeron  annuus,  Erigeron 
strigosus,  and  other  species  are  called  daisies 
or  daisy  fleabane,  and  a  number  of  species  of 
wild  aster  are  likewise  known  as  daisies. 

DAISY,  SoLO.MON.  In  Dickens's  Baniabi/ 
Kudije,  the  rusty  little  parish  clerk  of  Chigwell, 
and  one  of  the  •quadrilateral,'  or  village  club, 
which  met  at  the  'Maypole.' 

DAISY  MILLER.  A  well-known  novel  by 
Henry  .James  ( 1S7S) ,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its 
heroine,  an  American  girl  who  disregarded  Euro- 
pean rules  of  conduct.  This  character  sketch  was 
much  criticised  as  not  being  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  American  type;  but  its  veracity  is 
now  admitted. 

DAITYA,  dit'ya  (Skt.,  sons  of  Dili,  a  popu- 
lar formation  from  Aditi,  the  boundless  goddess) . 
The  Titans  of  Hindu  mythology,  hostile  to  the 
gods  and  disturbers  of  religious  observances. 

DAKAR,  da-k.-ir'.  A  seaport  in  the  French 
colony  of  Senegal,  Africa,  situated  about  114 
miles  north  of  Goree  and  on  the  extreme  point 
of  Cape  Verde  (^lap:  Africa,  C  3).  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor  and  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Saint  Louis,  163  miles  distant.  The  climate 
is  unhealthful.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
factories,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  has 
increased  since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  Saint  Louis.     Population,  in  1890,  12,000. 

DA'KER  HEN"  (dialwtic  Engl,  and  Scotch 
dal^er.  to  loiter:  cf.  OFlein.  daecX-creii,  to  move 
to  and  fro).  An  English  local  name  for  a  corn- 
crake.    See  Crake. 

DAKO'TA.  See  North  Dakota;  South  Da- 
kota. 

DAKOTA  (or  JAMES)  RIVER.  A  navi- 
gable stream  risint;-  in  Wells  County.  N.  D., 
about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  Bismarck 
CMap:  South' Dakota,  G  4).  It  fiows  soutlierly 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  joins  the  Missouri 
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River  nine  miles  east  of  Yankton,  S.  D.  It  is 
about  400  miles  long  in  its  general  direction. 
It  falls  nearly  600  feet,  but  the  fall  is  so  uniform 
that  the  stream  is  incapable  of  much  develop- 
ment as  to  water-power.  Only  small  tributaries 
flow  into  it. 
DAKOTA  INDIANS.     See  Sioux. 

DAKOTA  STAGE.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  in  America,  the  rocks  of  which 
were  first  described  as  occurring  in  Dakota. 
It  comprises  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
clays,  with  layers  of  lignite,  and  is  found  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  great  plains  from  Texas 
to  Canada.  In  the  Black  Hills  the  series  of 
rocks  is  from  250  feet  to  400  feet  thick.  The 
coal  deposits  of  Bear  Creek,  Wyo.,  are  probably 
of  this  age.     See  Cretaceous  System. 

DAKSHA,  dak'sha.  A  deity  in  Hindu  my- 
thology', represented  .ts  having  a  goat's  head,  and 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Brahma  (q.v.).  His  name 
means  the  dexterous  or  elever  god,  and  in  the 
oldest  of  the  Vedas  he  is  accounted  especially  as 
a  progenitor  of  the  race  of  the  gods.  _  His 
daughter  I'ma,  according  to  later  mythology, 
was  married  to  Siva  (q.v.).  Owing  to  an  affront 
received  in  connection  with  a  great  sacrificial 
feast,  Siva  slew  Daksha  and  cut  off  his  head. 
The  scene  is  portrayed  in  Hindu  sculpture.  Siva 
later  restored  his  father-in-law  to  life,  and  re- 
placed his  head,  which  had  accidentally  been 
destroyed,  by  the  head  of  a  goat,  which  the  god 
still  wears. 

DALAGUETE,  dii'la-ga'ta.  A  town  of  Cebu, 
Philippines.  49  miles  from  Cebu.  It  is  situated 
on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  Dalaguete  was  founded  in  1711. 
Population,  in  1898,  21,323. 

DALAI-LAMA,  dii-lii'f  lii'mii.    See  Lamaism. 

DAL'ARA'DIA.  The  ancient  name  applied 
to  a  district  in  Ireland,  including  the  southern 
half  of  the  present  county  of  Antrim  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Down.  The  name 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dalriada  (q.  v.), 
as  Dalaradia.  or  'Dal  Araidh.'  takes  its  name 
from  'Fiacha  Ariad."  a  king  of  Ulster  of  the 
Irian  race,  while  Dalriada  belonged  to  the  race 
of  Heremon.  A  Pictish  colony  from  Scotland 
settled  in  Dalaradia  a  century  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era. 

DALAYRAC,  da'la'rak',  Nicolas  ( 1753-1809) . 
A  French  dramatic  composer,  born  at  biuret.  His 
parents  intended  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
bitterly  oppo.sed  his  studying  music:  but  in  1774 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  enter  the  Guards  of  the 
Count  d'Artois.  and  in  that  city  he  was  able  to 
pursue  his  musical  studies.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Langle.  and  after  writing  a  number  of  violin 
quartets,  in  1781  produced  his  first  opera,  Le 
petit  soupcr.  Its  success  encouraged  him,  and 
he  immediately  began  to  write  other  works, 
producing  in  all  about  fifty  operas.  In  1798 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy,  and  a  little  later  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  best  operas  were  Xina 
(1786),  Ax^mia  (1787).  Camille  (1791),  and 
Romeo  et  Juliette  (1793).,  all  of  which  show  a 
vivid  dramatic  instinct  and  a  charm  of  melody 
which  made  them  immediately  popular  through- 
out France.  He  died  in  Paris,  and  his  bust  is 
now  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  Comique. 


DALBERG,  d-il'berK.  The  name  of  an  an- 
cient German  family,  the  members  of  which  pos- 
sessed under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  the  dignity 
of  "First  Knight  of  the  Empire.'  The  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  family  was  Karl  Theo- 
DOB,  Baron  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817),  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  famous  as  a  patron  of  arts 
and  letters.  He  assisted  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Xapoleon  and  Pius  VII.  at  Paris  in  1804, 
and  was  nmch  esteemed  both  personally  and  as  a 
scholar  and  ecclesiastical  prince  by  such  men  as 
Wieland.  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  He  was  made 
Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(1806).  and  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort  (1810), 
but  was  constrained  by  public  opinion  to  retire 
into  private  life  on  the  fall  of  Xapoleon  (1814). 
His  writings  are  no  longer  of  value.  For  his 
Life,  consult:  Krilmer  (Leipzig,  1821);  and 
Beaulieu-Marconnav.  Karl  von  Dalberi  und  seine 
Zcit    (Weimar.  1879). 

DALBERGIA,  dal-ber'ji-a  (Neo-Lat.,  named 
in  honor  of  tlie  Swedish  botanist  Balhenj) .  A 
genus  of  trees  and  climbing  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosfe,  having  a  stalked  membranous 
pod,  which  is  flat,  tapers  to  both  ends,  and  con- 
tains one  to  three  flat  seeds.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  a  terminal  leaflet.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  timber-trees,  particularly  the  sissoo 
of  Bengal  {Dalberpia  sissoo),  much  prized,  and 
more  extensively  used  in  the  north  of  India  than 
any  other  timber-tree  except  the  sal  (q.  v.) .  The 
sissoo  extends  through  India  to  Afghanistan, 
growing  at  elevations  up  to  5000  feet.  The  trees 
become  60  feet  high ;  the  wood  is  elastic,  seasons 
well,  does  not  warp,  and  has  a  greater  trans- 
verse strength  than  teak  or  sal.  Dalbertjia  lati- 
folia  furnishes  the  East  Indian  rosewood,  or 
Malabar  blackwood.  which  attains  a  diameter 
of  six  feet.  The  wood  is  hea\'y,  dark,  and  very 
strong,  and  is  extensively  used  in  cabinet-work, 
for  ship-knees,  gun-carriages,  and  agricultural 
implements.  Dalbergia  nigra  and  Dnlbergia 
■miscolobiinn  of  Brazil  furnish  valuable  woods 
for  export.  Dalberr/ia  monelnria.  or  Ecastopliyl- 
?i(w  ntonetaria,  a  related  tree,  a  native  of  Suri- 
nam, yields  a  resin  very  similar  to  dragon's 
blood. 

D  '  A  L  B  E  E  T,  dal'bfir',  Eugex  Fkancis 
Charles.     See  Albert. 

DALE,  David  (1739-1806).  A  Scottish  manu- 
facturer, born  at  Stewarton.  Ayrshire.  He  se- 
cured the  use  of  Arkwright's  spinning  patent, 
founded  the  New  Lanark  mills,  and  subsequently 
other  important  establishments,  and  became 
widely  known  for  his  many  benevolences.  Robert 
Owen  married  his  daughter  and  succeeded  him 
in  the  Lanark  mills.  Dale  was  the  founder  and 
chief  pastor  of  a  Scotch  Church  of  Congrega- 
tional principles,  the  members  of  which  were 
called  'Dalites,'  or  'Old  Independents.' 

DALE,  .L\mes  Wilkixson-  (1812-81).  An 
American  Presbyterian  divine.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  An- 
dover  and  Princeton  theological  seminaries,  and 
was  pastor  from  1845  to  1876.  with  his  last 
charge  at  Wayne.  Pa.  He  died  at  Media,  Pa. 
He  wrote  the  elaborate  works  on  baptism:  Clas- 
sic (1867).  Jndaic  (1869).  Johannic  (1871), 
ani  Christie  attd  Patristic  Baptism  (1784).  For 
his  biograpliT.  consult  James  Roberts  (Phila- 
delphia, 1880). 
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DALE,  PaciiARD  (  175(;-18i!6).  An  American 
naval  otlicer.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tionary War.  he  entered  the  Knglish  service,  hut 
afterwards  joined  the  American  Navy,  served 
under  John  Barry  in  the  hrig  Lejcini/toii,  and 
later  as  tirst  lieutenant  under  Paul  Jones,  and 
gained  distinction  in  the  engagement  between 
the  Hon  Hoiiuiic  Iticltiinl  and  the  .S'crapi'.s'.  He 
Alas  several  times  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace  with  England  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain,  and  in  1801  had  command  of 
the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli.  ( See  Bar- 
i!ARY  Powers,  War.s  with.)  He  resigned  in  1802 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

DALE,  EoDERT  William  (1820-95).  An  Eng- 
lish Congregational  minister  and  author.  He 
was  born  in  London,  graduated  at  the  University 
of  London  in  1853,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  L'nion  in  1868  and  ISOlt; 
edited  The  CoiifircgatioiiuUst  for  seven  years; 
and  in  1877  visited  the  United  States  to  give 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preachrng  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  He  wa.s'  the  first  English- 
man to  give  this  course.  His  pastorate  was  for 
many  years  in  Birmingham,  wdiere,  besides  being 
a  strong  leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  Church, 
he  was  influential  in  politics.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are:  The  Jevish  Temple  and  the  f'liris- 
tian  Church  (18631;  The  Atonement  (1875); 
Impressions  of  America  (1878);  and  The  Fel- 
lowship of  Christ  ( 1891). 

DALE,  Sir  Thomas  (  ?  -1619).  A  colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  served  for  some  time 
as  an  English  officer  in  the  Xetherlands,  and  in 
1606  was  knighted  by  King  James.  In  1611  he 
was  sent  to  Virginia,  by  the  London  Company, 
with  supplies,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  de  la 
Warr  (q.v. ),  the  Governor-General,  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  He  was  nominally  re- 
lieved in  August  of  this  year,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  but  nevertheless  remained  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  colony,  holding  the  position  of  High- 
Marshal,  and  from  1614  to  1616  was  again  in 
full  control.  He  returned  to  England  in  1616; 
was  jiut  in  command  of  a  fleet  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company  against  the  Dutch  in  1618; 
defeated  a  Dutch  fleet  off  the  site  of  the  present 
Batavia  in  Xovember  of  this  year;  and  in  1619 
died  at  INIasulipatam.  India.  His  administration  in 
Virginia  was  remarkable  for  its  pitiless  severity. 
Finding  the  colonists  dejected,  listless,  and  dis- 
inclined to  work,  he  placed  them  under  martial 
law,  and  inaugurated  a  code  known  as  'Dale's 
Code,'  whose  rigor  has  become  proverbial.  The 
years  1611-1616  were  long  known  among  the  col- 
onists as  'the  five  years  of  slavery.'  Dale  founded 
a  new  settlement  at  Henrico,  overcame  the  Ap- 
pomattox Indians,  and  by  apportioning  some 
of  the  lands  amonir  private  individuals,  took 
the  first  step  toward  abolishing  the  pernicious 
communal  system.  His  administration  of  affairs 
was  approved  by  the  London  Company,  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most  influential 
members,  said  in  1619  that  "Dale  .  .  .  with 
great  and  constant  severity  reclaymed  almost 
miraculously  those  idle  and  disordered  people, 
and  reduced  them  to  labor  and  an  honest  fashion 
of  life."  !Much  information  concerning  Dale  and 
his  administration  is  given  in  Brown,  The  Genesis 
of  the  Vnifed  States  (Boston.  1890).  and  The 
First   Republic  in   America    (Boston.   1898).     A 


copy  of  'Dale's  Laws'  may  l)e  found  in  Force, 
Triiets  and  Other  Papers  Relating  to  the  Colonies 
in  America,  Yo\  iii.  (Washington,  183(i-4(>).  Con- 
sult also  Prince,  "The  First  Criminal  Code  of 
Virginia,"  in  the  Report  of  the  American  tlistori- 
eiil  Socirhi  for  1S99   (Washington,  1900). 

DALECARLIA,  dii'lc-kiir'li-a,  or  DALAR- 
NE,  dii'liir-nc.  An  old  province  of  Sweden,  now 
forming  the  Lan  of  Kopparberg  or  Falun.  The 
Dalecarlians  are  celebrated  for  the  part  they  took 
under  (iustavus  Vasa  in  freeing  their  country 
from  tlie  yoke  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

D'ALEMBERT,  da'liiN'bar'  (1717-83).  The 
assumed  name  of  .Jean  le  Kond,  a  French  mathe- 
matician, philosopher,  and  encyclopaedist.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Chevalier  Destouches  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  and  was  left  as  an  infant  on  the 
steps  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Jean  le  Kond.  from 
which  he  received  his  name.  He  was  tenderly 
reared  by  a  glazier's  wife,  his  father  contributing 
secretly  to  his  support,  and  was  educated  by 
Jansenists  at  the  Coll&ge  Mazarin,  where  he 
showed  a  brilliant  promise  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  astronomy,  to  which  he  reverted  after 
essaying  law  and  medicine.  At  twenty-two  he 
))ul)lished  a  scholarly  iletnoire  sur  le  calcul  in- 
tegral, at  twenty-four  another,  .S'wr  la  r^-fraction 
des  corps  solides.  His  Traitc  de  dijnamique 
(1743)  marks  an  epoch  in  mechanical  philosophy. 
This  work  is  based  on  the  theory  known  as 
D'Alerabert's  principle,  discovered  by  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  and  expressed  in  the  proposi- 
tion; The  impressed  forces  are  equivalent  to 
the  ettective  force.  His  Reflexions  sur  la, 
cause  gcnerale  des  vents  (1744)  contains  the 
first  conception  of  the  calculus  of  partial 
differences.  In  1749  he  published  the  first 
analytical  solution  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1741,  and  in  1754  of  the 
French  Academy,  whose  perpetual  secretary  he 
became  in  1772.  As  such  he  wrote  a  series  of 
Eloges  of  members  decea.sed  between  1770  and 
1772.  In  1751  he  undertook,  with  Diderot,  the 
editing  of  the  great  French  Enci/clopcdie,  and, 
though  he  withdrew  from  the  editorship  in  1758, 
because  of  Government  interference  with  tlie  puli- 
lication,  he  continued  to  contribute  articles  in 
science  and  philosophy.  Ver^'  noteworthy  is  his 
preliminary  discourse,  or  general  introduction, 
to  the  work,  in  which  he  traces  in  broad  outlines 
the  evolution  of  human  society,  civilization,  sci- 
ence, and  art.  An  article  of  his  on  Geneva 
involved  him  in  a  celebrated  dispute  with  Rous- 
seau on  the  merits  of  Calvinism  and  the  stage 
as  teachers  of  morals.  Meantime  his  scientific 
work  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederick  II., 
who  repeatedl.v  offered  him  tlie  presidency  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  of- 
fered him  (176'2)  100.000  francs  a  year  as  tutor 
to  her  son.  This  he  also  declined.  David  Hume 
left  him  a  legacy  of  £200.  and  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  he  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna  (1755). 
But  he  continued  to  live  simply,  being  by  nature 
a  plain,  independent,  bluff,  benevolent,  though 
sometimes  rude  man.  He  was  a  total  abstainer 
from  alcohol.  His  last  years  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Jllle.  de  I'Espinas.se  (q.v.), 
whom  he  learned  to  admire  at  the  literary  salon 
of  Mine,  du  Deffand  (q.v.).  She  nursed  him  dur- 
ing a  serious  illness  in  1705,  and  they  were  never 
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after  separated,  though  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
attaclied  to  their  connection  till  her  death 
(1770),  a  shock  from  which  lie  never  recovered. 
D'Alembert  is  fully  as  important  for  his  personal- 
ity as  for  his  works.  He  gave  learning  an  offi- 
cial status  in  French  society  and  did  a  great  ser- 
vice to  letters,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his 
Essai  sur  les  gens  de  lettres  (1753),  in  fostering 
the  independence  of  his  class  from  subserviencj' 
to  social  prominence  and  political  power.  This 
essay  exposed  thoroughly  and  finally  the  evils  of 
patronage.  His  religious  opinions,  once  the  sub- 
ject of  eager  controversy,  are  revealed  as  a  toler- 
ant tlieism  in  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire, 
published  in  Bossange's  partial  edition  of  D'Alem- 
bert's  Works  (1821).  Condorcet's  Elogc  of  him 
before  the  French  Academy  (1784)  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic yet  Judicious  account  of  D'AIembert's 
life  and  writings.  Consult  Bertrand,  D'Alembert 
(Paris.  1889). 

DALGAR'NO,  George  (1626-87).  A  Scottish 
writer,  who  interested  himself  in  the  subject  of 
a  universal  language  and  in  the  metliods  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  studied  at  JIarischal  College,  and 
afterwards  kept  a  school  in  Oxford  for  thirty 
years.  His  Ars  Signoruin,  Viilgo  Character 
Universalis  et  Lingua  Philosophica  (1661)  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  represent  and  classify  ideas 
by  specific  arbitrary  characters  irrespective  of 
words.  His  Didasralocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor  (1680),  has  for  its  design 
"to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  the  deaf  man  to 
read  and  write  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand 
their  niother-tongiie." 

DAXiGABNO,  Lord.  A  villainous  favorite  of 
Prince  Charles,  in  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Xigel ; 
the  enemy  of  Nigel  and  the  betrayer  of  Lady 
Hennione.  He  is  finally  murdered  while  attempt- 
ing to  flee  the  country. 

DAL'GETTY,  Capt.\in  Bigald.  A  merce- 
nary soldier  and  ex-divinity  student  in  Scott's 
Legend  of  \Iontrose:  a  brave  and  reliable  fellow, 
whose  prototype  is  a  certain  Munro  who  served 
among  the  Scotch  and  English  auxiliaries  in 
Swinemiinde,  in  1630. 

DALHOtrSIE,  dal-hoo'zl  or  dal  hou'zi.  A 
popular  sunuiicr  resort  and  port  of  entry,  the 
capital  of  Restigouche  County,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada  (ilap:  Xew  Brunswick,  CI).  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Restigouche  estuary 
on  Chaleurs  Bay.  and  has  a  large  and  well-pro- 
tected harbor.  .\  considerable  trade  in  preserved 
lobsters  and  salmon,  and  in  lumber,  is  carried 
on.  Angling,  boating,  bathing,  and  beautiful  hill 
sceners'  are  among  its  varied  attractions.  Esti- 
mated'population,  in  1901,  3000. 

DALHOUSIE,  .Tajies  Andrew  Broux  Ram- 
.  SAY,  tenth  Earl  and  first  JIarquis  of  (1812-60). 
A  Governor-General  of  India.  The  third  son  of 
the  ninth  Earl,  he  was  born  at  Dalhousie  Castle, 
Midlothian,  April  22,  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1837  he  was  elected  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  for  Haddingtonshire,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1838  became  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1845  succeeded 
Gladstone  as  President.  His  administration  at 
the  time  of  the  so-called  'Railway  Mania,'  marked 


his  ability,  and  at  the  change  of  Ministry  in  IS4t> 
Lord  .John  Russell  paid  liim  a  rare  compliment 
in  asking  him  to  remain  in  office  to  complete  liis 
work.  In  1847  he  became  the  30ungest  Governor- 
General  ever  sent  to  India.  His  administration, 
through  additions  of  territory,  development  of 
resources  by  railways,  canals,  and  other  public 
improvements,  forms  an  important  era  in  Indian 
history,  although,  on  account  of  his  reduction  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  the  Indian  ilutiny  was 
subsequently  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  many  honors,  and  in  1849  was 
created  ilarquis  of  Dalhousie.  In  1S50  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  an  invalid,  and  died 
after  a  lingering  illnes.s,  December  19,  18G0. 
Consult:  Arnold,  History  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie's  Administration  of  British  India 
(London,  1862-65);  the  Duke  of  Argj-U,  India 
Under  Dalhousie  and  Canning  (London,  1865)  ; 
and  Trotter,  Life  of  Dalhousie,  in  the  ''States- 
men Series"  (London,  1889). 

DALIU,  da'Ien,  Ol.a.f  vo.x  (1708-63).  'The 
Father  of  modern  Swedish  poetry,'  whose  liter- 
ary maturity  is  known  in  Sweden  as  the  'age  of 
Dalin,'  a  period  of  transition  from  the  domi- 
nance of  German  to  that  of  French,  and  espe- 
cially English  literary  ideals.  He  was  born  in 
the  Province  of  Halland,  August  29,  1708.  the  son 
of  a  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Lmid,  went  to 
Stockholm  as  tutor,  and  entered  the  civil  service 
in  1731.  In  1733  he  began  to  issue  anonymously 
a  literary  weekly,  .S'rcjis/.a  Argus,  tliat  soon  be- 
came widely  popular  for  its  piquant  wit.  Dalin 
announced  his  editorship,  published  Thoughts 
About  Criticism;  a  comedv.  The  Jealous  Man 
(17.38);  a  tragedy,  Brunhild  (1739);  and  the 
witty  .S7on/  of  the  Horse  (1739),  through  which 
runs  a  satire  on  the  history  of  Sweden,  following 
it  by  another  satire  on  contemporary  politics, 
April  Work  of  Our  fllorious  Time.  Dalin's  high- 
est poetic  flight  is  Swedish  Freedom  { 1742) ,  a  di- 
dactic allegory.  In  1751  he  was  made  tutor  of 
the  Crown  Prince  (later  King  Gustavns  III.), 
and  commissioned  by  Queen  Louise  L'lrika,  sis- 
ter of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  write  a  History  of 
Sweden  (4  vols.,  1747-62).  She  also  consulted 
him  in  establishing  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (1753).  In  this  year  he  was  made 
Privy  Councilor,  but  fell  under  suspicion  of 
political  intrigue  and  was  banished  from  the 
Court,  to  which  he  returned  in  1761,  two  years 
before  his  death  at  Drottningholm,  August  12, 
1763.  Dalin's  collected  Works  (1767)  have  no 
lasting  qualities,  but  his  personal  influence  was 
path-breaking  and  transforming  in  the  national 
literature. 

DALKEITH,  drd-keth'.  A  market-to^vn  of 
Scotland,  ^ix  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh 
(Map:  Scotland.  E  4).  It  has  a  corn-market,  a 
large  and  commodious  market-hall,  erected  in 
1854;  manufactures  of  carpets,  besides  iron- 
foundries,  tanneries,  and  coal-works.  There  are 
large  coal-mines  near  by.  Dalkeith  arose  around 
an  ancient  castle,  which  was  long  a  stronghold. 
Tt  was  successively  held  by  the  Grahams,  the 
Douglases,  the  Earls  of  Morton,  and  the  Earls 
of  Buccleuch.  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  built 
about  1700  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  is  a 
large  square  structiire  overhanging  the  North 
Esk,  amid  fine  grounds  in  which  the  two  Esks 
unite.    Population  (police  burgh),  in  1901,  6753. 
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DALL,  Caroline  Healv  ( 1S22—  ) .  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  philanthroijist,  born  in  Boston, 
yiie  lectured  frequently  ou  theological  subjects, 
and  on  questions  associated  with  the  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  attecting  woman,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  tlie 
constitution  of  which  she  framed.  For  many 
years  she  conducted  a  class  in  literature  and 
morals  at  her  home  in  Washington.  With  Mrs. 
Pauline  Wright  Davis  she  founded  (7na,  a  journal 
devoted  to  woman's  rights,  and  the  pioneer  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  in  Boston.  The  writings  of 
Mrs,  Dall  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  woman,  and  her  work  entitled  The 
Collcr/e,  the  Mailet,  and  ilie  Court,  or  Tl'o- 
■iiKiti's  Reldiion  to  Education,  Einiiloipiieiit,  and 
Citizenship  (1807),  is  a  widely  known  contribu- 
tion to  that  subject.  Another  popular  work 
from  her  pen  is  entitled,  ^Vhat  We  Really  Know 
About  .S/io/.-espeort-   (1885;   2d  ed.   1886). 

DALL,  WiLOAM  Healy  ( 1845 — ) .  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  born  in  Boston.  He  was  a  special 
student  under  Louis  Agassiz.  In  1865-08  he 
accompanied  the  International  Telegraph  Exjie- 
dition  to  Alaska,  and  from  1871  to  1884  he  was 
on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  of  Alaska. 
Since  1880  he  has  been  attached  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  since  1893  he  has 
been  professor  of  inverteVnate  paleontologj-  at 
the  Wagner  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  mol- 
lusks,  brachiopods,  and  the  natural  history  of 
Alaska.  Important  among  his  works  are: 
A}asl<a  and  Its  Resources  (1870)  :  Reports  of 
the  MoUusca  of  the  Blake  Expedition  (1880-90)  ; 
MoUusca  of  the  Houthirestcrn  Coast  of  the 
United  .S7((/es   (1890). 

DAL'LAS.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Paulding  County,  Ga..  about  35  miles  west  by 
north  oi"  Atlanta ;  on  the  Southern  Railway. 
Xew  Hope  Church,  four  miles  from  Dallas,  was 
the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  (ilay  25-28,  1864) 
between  the  armies  of  General  Sherman  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston.  Popvilation,  in  1890,  455;  in 
1000.  644. 

DALLAS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Polk  County,  Ore.,  63  miles  southwest  of  Port- 
land :  on  La  Creole  Creek  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Oregon,  B  5).  It  is 
situated  in  the  fertile  Willamette  Valley,  and 
has  considerable  trade,  anil  manufactures  flour, 
woolen  goods,  lumber,  sashes  and  doors,  organs, 
foundry-  products,  and  tanned  leather,  the  indus- 
trial interests  being  promoted  by  good  water- 
power.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
Dallas  was  settled  in  1849,  and  in  1891  was  char- 
tered as  a  citv.  Population,  in  1890,  848;  in 
1900,  1271. 

DALLAS.  A  citv  and  the  county-seat  of 
Dallas  County.  Tex..  33  miles  east  of  Fort  Worth, 
on  Trinity  River,  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas,  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Texas  and  Xew  Orleans  railroads 
(ilap:  Texas.  F  3).  It  is  in  the  great  grain 
belt  of  the  State,  and  has  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments inchide  many  factories  of  cotton-gin 
machinery,  saddlery  and  harness,  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  meat- 
packing plant,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  cotton- 
compresses,   cottonseed-oil    mills,   nurseries,   etc. 


Dallas  is  one  of  tlie  largest  distriliuting  centres 
of  farming  implements  and  nuicliinery  in  the 
I'nited  States,  The  city  contains  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Saint  ilat- 
thew.  Saint  Paul's  Sanitarium,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  200  patients,  a  city  hospital,  Carnegie 
Public  Lilirary,  a  court-liouse,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  .$300,000,  a  Confederate  monument,  and  nu- 
merous public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions. Dallas  has  a  number  of  public  paries. 
City  Park  and  Oak  Cliff  being  of  notable  beauty. 
The  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Exposition  is  an 
annual  event  of  more  than  State-wide  reputation. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  city  council,  in  which  rest  the 
appointments  of  auditor,  city  engineer,  city  see- 
retai-y,  secretary  of  water-«orks,  and  city  elec- 
trician; all  other  important  oftices  are  filled  by 
popular  election.  The  city's  annual  income 
amounts  to  about  $750,000;  expenditures  to 
.$575,000,  the  main  items  being  about  $40,000 
each  for  the  departments  of  police,  fire,  and 
water-works,  and  about  .$90,000  for  schools. 
Population,  in  1800,  38.067 ;    in  1900,  42,638. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James  (1759-1817). 
An  American  politician.  He  was  born  in  the 
island  of  .Jamaica,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Westminster,  and  in  1783  removed  from 
•Jamaica  to  Philadelphia.  In  1785  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  prominent 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  President  Madison's 
Cabinet  from  1814  to  1816,  and  it  was  on  his 
recommendation  that  in  1816  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  new  L'nited  States  bank. 
From  1815  to  1816  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
War  as  well  as  of  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
juiblished  Reports  of  Cases  Ruled  and  Adjudged 
h)i  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penti- 
sylrania  Before  and  flince  the  Revolution  (4 
vols.,  1790-1807)  ;  Address  to  the  Society  of 
Constitutional  Repuilicans  (1805);  and  Expo- 
sition of  the  Causes  and  Character  c'  the  War 
of  1S12-15. 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin  (1792-1864).  An 
American  statesman  and  diplomat.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Alexander  J. 
Dallas;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1810;  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  special  em- 
bassy to  Saint  Petersburg,  as  private  secretary. 
On  his  return  he  practiced  law  and  successively 
filled,  for  his  native  city,  the  offices  of  deputy 
attorney-general,  mayor,  and  district  attorney. 
From  1831  to  1833  he  represented  Pennsylvania 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  from  1833  to 
1835  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  American  Minister  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  but  was  recalled  at  his  o\mi 
request  in  1839.  From  1845  to  1849  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
cast  the  deciding  vote  for  the  tariff  bill  of  1846. 
From  1856  to  1861  he  was  ilinister  to  the  Court 
of  Saint  .James,  where  he  was  called  upon  tn 
deal  with  two  matters  of  importance,  the  Central 
American  question  and  the  recall  of  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  Sir  John  Crampton. 
both  of  \vhich  threatened  for  a  time  to  cause 
considerable  friction  between  the  British  and  the 
American   governments. 

DALLAS,  Robert  Charles  (1754-1824).  An 
English   miscellaneous   writer,   and   a   friend   of 
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Lord  Byron.  He  was  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician  and  owner  of  a 
valuable  estate.  He  passed  his  life  in  Jamaica, 
the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  On  his 
return  from  the  East,  Byron  showed  Dallas  the 
MS.  of  Childe  Harold  (first  two  cantos),  and 
was  encouraged  by  Dallas  to  publish  it.  In  grat- 
itude for  his  many  services,  Byron  gave  him  the 
sums  received  for  this  poem  and  the  Corsair. 
Dallas's  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron  appeared 
in  1S24.  Dallas  also  wrote  novels,  tales,  and 
tragedies.  He  died  November  20,  1824,  at 
Sainte-Adresse,   Normandy. 

DALLES,  dalz  (Fr.,  slabs,  flagstones).  A 
term  applied,  in  regions  which  have  been  under 
French  influence,  to  rapids  where  the  rocky  river- 
bed wears  in  smooth  slabs,  and  consequently 
especially  to  rapids  produced  by  the  narrowing 
of  rivers  between  basaltic  rocks.  The  best- 
known  dalles  are  those  in  the  Columbia,  the 
Wisconsin,  the  Saint  Louis,  Minn.,  and  the 
Saint  Croix,  IMinn.  The  dalles  of  the  Columbia 
are  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  Dalles 
City,  Ore.,  where  the  fantastic  shapes  which 
these  rocks  assume,  together  with  the  swiftly 
moving  waters,  form  a  river  scene  of  rare  beauty. 

DALLES,  The,  or  Dalles  City.  The  county- 
seat  of  Wasco  County,  Ore..  88  miles  east  of 
Portland;  on  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company  (Map:  Oregon.  D 
4).  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  lower  Columbia.  The  city  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  live  stock,  grain, 
and  fruit;  and  its  manufacturing  establishments 
include  flouring-mills,  a  wool-scouring  plant,  and 
minor  industries.  A  Methodist  mission,  followed 
by  a  trading  station  and  military  post,  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1838.  and  the  settlement  was 
incorporated  in  18.58.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal  council.  Population,  in  1890,  3029;  in 
inOO,  3542. 

DALLES  OF  THE  WISCONSIN.  A  fa- 
mous goige  through  which  the  Wisconsin  River 
flows  between  Adams  and  Juneau  counties.  Wis. 
It  is  7.5  miles  long,  ending  near  Kilbourn  City, 
21  miles  abo\e  Portage.  The  average  width  of 
the  river  in  the  Dalles  is  200  feet,  but  in  places 
it  narrows  to  abo\it  GO  feet.  The  walls  of  the 
gorge,  about  100  feet  high,  are  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, in  wliich  the  stream  has  fashioned  many 
fantastic  forms.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
sightseers. 

DALTi-ING  AND  BTTL'WEIl,  Baeon.  See 
BuLWEK,  William   Henby  Lttton. 

DAL'LINGER,  William  HE^'RY  (1841—). 
An  English  scientist,  born  at  Devonport.  He 
entered  the  Weslcyan  ministry  in  1801,  and  for 
many  years  preaclied  in  Liverpool.  But  he  also 
gave  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation with  the  microscope,  and  this  work 
he  continued  while  acting  as  principal  of  Weslev 
College,  Sheffield  (1880-88),  as  well  as  later. 
In  1880  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  from  1883  to  1887  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  He  has  also 
lectured  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and  has 
been  senior  lecturer  to  the  Gilchrist  Educational 
Trust.  His  published  works  include  the  follow- 
ing:  Minute  Forms  of  Life   (1860);   The  Origin 


of  Life  (1878)  ;  The  Creator  and  What  We  May 
Know  of  the  Method  of  Creation  (1887)  ;  and  a 
thorough  revision  of  Carpenter's  The  Micro- 
scope and  Its  Revelations   (1901). 

DALL'ONGARO,  dal-on'ga-rO,  Francesco 
(1808-73).  An  Italian  poet,  novelist,  and  patriot, 
born  near  Treviso.  Abandoning  the  priesthood, 
for  which  he  found  himself  unfitted,  he  started 
at  Triest  a  revolutionary  journal,  the  Faiilla; 
served  under  Garibaldi  in  1849;  and,  after  living 
for  some  years  in  exile  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
returned  to  Florence  to  accept  a  chair  of  litera- 
ture. Later  he  taught  at  Naples,  where  he  closed 
a  life  full  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  He  left  a 
great  variety  of  writings,  including  plays  once 
quite  popular.  He  is  remembered  elxiefly,  how- 
ever, for  his  graceful  and  spirited  poems,  many 
of  them  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  for  having 
adopted  the  stornello,  a  particular  form  of  folk- 
]ioem,  as  a  medium  for  patriotic  verse,  his  famous 
litornelli  politici. 

DALMANITES,  darma-nl'tez  (named  in 
hoiuir  of  the  geologist  Dalnian).  A  genus  of 
fossil  trilobites  found  in  rocks  of  Ordovician 
to  Devonian  age,  especially  in  those  of  the  Si- 
lurian, in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
.Australia.  The  carapace  is  depressed,  with 
well-marked  axis,  is  ovate  in  outline,  tapering 
to  the  tail,  and  has  eleven  thoracic  segments, 
with  a  large,  often  pointed,  pygidium.  The 
head-shield  is  broad,  sometimes  with  an  anterior 
l)oint.  and  the  genal  angles  are  pointed.  The 
e3'es  are  large  and  usually  well  raised  above  the 
general  surface,  and  are  provided  with  nu- 
merous distinct  facets.  The  glabella  has  a 
liroad  frontal  lobe  and  three  lateral  lobes.  Dal- 
nianitcs  has  several  related  genera — Acaste, 
Chasmops,  Pteiygometopus,  ete. — which  difl'er 
in  more  or  less  conspicuous  features,  and  which 
are  all  members  of  the  family  Phacopidfp,  of 
which  the  type  genus  is  Phacops.  About  100 
species  are  known  in  the  genus  Dalmanites,  and 
of  these  the  best  known  are  Dalmanites  limii- 
lurus  of  the  North  American  Niagaran  series, 
its  representative  Dalmanites  caudatus,  of  the 
English  Wenlock,  and  Dahnanifes  socialis,  of 
the  Bohemian  Ordovician.  See  Phacops:  and 
fur  liililiographv  and  illustration  see  Tkilobite. 

DALMANUTHA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.AaVoroi-fld, 
Dalinnnautlia) .  A  place  mentioned  in  Mark 
viii.  10,  as  the  locality  ("into  the  parts  of  Dal- 
man\itha")  whither  Jesus  retired  after  feeding 
the  four  thousand.  It  was  somewhere  near  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  In  the  parallel  record  in  Matthew 
(XV.  39)  the  name  of  the  place  is  Magdala. 

DALMATIA,  d.^l-ma'shi-a.  The  most  south- 
ern crciwiiland  of  Austria,  occupying  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  Adriatic,  and  boimded 
by  Croatia  on  the  north  and  by  Bosnia.  Herzego- 
vina, and  ^Montenegro  on  the  east  (Jlap:  Aus- 
tria. E  5).  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, is  4940  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of 
Dalmatia  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  form  a  wall  on  the  side  of  Bosnia, 
while  parallel  to  the  coast  rise  the  moimtain 
chains  of  Castella,  !Mosor.  and  a  few  others.  The 
coast  is  well  indented  and  skirted  by  many  isl- 
ands. The  scenery  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  is 
famed  for  its  picturesqueness.  The  Gulf  of 
Cattaro  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe. 
The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  lime- 
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stone  and  barren  of  vegetation.  Dalmatia  has 
no  navigable  rivers  of  importance.  There  are  a 
number  of  lakes  whicli  dry  up  in  tlie  summer, 
and  considerable  tracts  are  covered  with  swamps 
and  morasses.  Dalmatia  has  almost  a  subtropi- 
cal climate.  The  summer  is  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry,  and  snow  is  rare  in  winter.  The  average 
annual  temperature  varies  between  58°  and  62°. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  political  upheavals 
in  Dalmatia,  agriculture  has  been  in  a  backward 
state.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  is  in 
farms,  vineyards,  and  vegetable  and  fruit  gar- 
dens. The  geographical  position  of  the  region 
makes  it  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
southern  fruits.  The  vine  and  the  olive  grow  pro- 
fusely on  the  coastj  and  considerable  quantities 
of  wine  are  exported.  The  famous  maraschino 
cordial  comes  from  Dalmatia,  where  it  is  made 
from  a  cherry  (marasca)  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  occujaations  of  Dal- 
matia, employing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population.  Cattle-raising  and  dairying  are  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Tlie  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  lignite,  asphalt,  and  salt,  mined  on  a 
small  scale.  Owing  to  its  extensive  coast,  Dalma- 
tia is  an  important  centre  of  the  Austrian  sea 
trade,  and  has  a  well-organized  merchant  marine. 
Ship-building  is  prominent  among  the  industries. 
The  most  important  ports  are  Zara,  Ragusa,  and 
Spalato.  Cereals  are  imported ;  oil,  fish,  meat, 
and  skins  are  exported.  Dalmatia  has  only 
about  80  miles  of  railway  lines. 

Local  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Diet,  consisting  of  43  members,  of  whom  10  are 
elected  bj-  citizens  paying  a  direct  annual  tax 
of  at  least  100  florins,  8  by  the  towns,  and  20 
by  the  rural  communities,  and  the  remaining  5 
consist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  the 
Greek  Orthodox  bishop,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Zara,  Ragusa, 
and  Spalato.  To  the  Lower  House  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat  Dalmatia  sends  11  delegates,  of 
whom  two  are  elected  by  all  the  qualified  voters. 
Administratively  the  crownland  is  divided  into 
13  counties.  Elementarj'  instruction  is  given  in 
nearly  400  schools,  Avith  an  attendance  of  nearly 
40,000.  The  population  in  1900  was  591,597, 
showing  an  increase  of  12.2  per  cent,  for  the 
decade.  Over*  83  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  16  per  cent.  Greek  Ortho- 
dox. Tlie  Dalmatians,  who  constitute  five-sixths 
of  the  population,  are  tall  and  short-headed 
(height,  1.715  ni.:  index,  87).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fundamentally  the  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  subjected  by  Au- 
gustus and  modified  afterwards  by  Moeso-Goths, 
Avars,  and  Slavs.  They  are  now  classed  with 
the  Serbo-Croats.  These  Dalmatian  Slavs,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  interior,  often  figure  under  the 
name  of  Morlaks.  Italian  is  largely  spoken  in 
the  towns.     Capital,  Zara   (q.v.). 

In  ancient  times  Dalmatia  was  inhabited  by 
the  warlike  race  of  the  Dalmatii,  who  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  and.  fifty  years  resisted  success- 
fully the  encroachments  of  the  Romans,  but 
who  were  finally  subdued  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. Aft^r  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Dal- 
matia, which  had  formed  the  southern  part  of 
the  Province  of  Illyricum.  was  occupied  by  the 
Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Byzan- 
tines. Early  in  the  seventh  centuiy  the  Croats 
and  Serbs  took  possession  of  the  region.  About 
the    beginning    of    the    eleventh    century    King 


Ladislas  of  Hungary  incorporated  a  part  of 
Dalmatia  with  Croatia,  while  the  other  part  came 
into  the  jjossession  of  the  \'enctian  Keiiublic,  the 
Doge  of  which  had  in  997  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  the  south  Ihe  little  re- 
public of  Ragusa  (q.v.)  maintained  an  independ- 
ent existence.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Kormio 
(1797),  Dalmatia,  with  Venice  itself,  became 
subject  to  Austrian  rule;  and  when  Austria,  in 
1805,  retroceded  it  to  Napoleon,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1809  it  was  con- 
stituted part  of  the  dominion  of  the  lUyrian 
Provinces.  Since  1814  Dalmatia  has  formed  part 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  1816  it  was  made  a 
kingdom.     Political   revolts  have  been   frequent. 

Consult:  .Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Qiianiero  and 
Istria,  etc.  (London,  1893)  :  Die  (if:terrcicliisch- 
ungarischc  Monarchie  in  Wort  iind  liild.  vol.  vii. 
(Vienna,  1892)  ;  Yriarte,  La  Dalmazia  (Milan, 
1878)  ;  Royle,  Dalmatia  Illustrata  (London, 
1900). 

DALMATIA,  Duke  op.    See  Sovlt. 

DALMATIAN  (dal-ma'shan)  DOG.  See 
Co.\cn-DoG. 

DALMAT'IC.  In  ecclesiastical  art  and  in  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  dis- 
tinguishing vestment  of  a  deacon.  Its  name  re- 
calls its  origin  from  the  ordinary  costume  of 
Dalmatia,  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  was  the 
first  to  wear  publicly  in  Rome.  Pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  fourth  century,  ordered  deacons  to  wear  it 
in  the  church.  It  remained,  however,  for  cen- 
turies a  gar!)  of  men  of  higli  rank;  and  Christian 
kings  and  emperors  have  often  been  invested  with 
it  to  symbolize  the  quasi-sacred  character  of 
their  functions.  As  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  it 
was  originally  white,  with  broad  perpendicular 
stripes  of  purple:  it  now  follows  tlie  color  of  the 
day,  with  the  stripes  represented  in  embroidery. 
It  reaches  to  the  knee  and  has  wide  sleeves. 

DALNY,  dal'ni.  A  Russian  seaport  in  Man- 
churia, on  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tung,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Port  Arthur  (Map:  China, 
F  4).  The  spacious  harbor,  ice-free  throughout 
the  year,  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  vessels.  The  harbor  works  are 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  port  is  intended  to 
become  the  centre  of  Russian  trade  on  the  Pacific, 
especially  with  Japan  and  China.  Although 
founded  as  late  as  1899,  Dalny  has  a  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

DALOU,  da'loo',  Jules  ( 1838-1902 ) .  A  French 
sculptor,  bom  in  Paris,  pupil  of  Carpeaux  and 
of  Duret.  For  several  years  he  confined  his  art 
to  objects  of  industrial  art  in  bronze,  before  be- 
ginning to  exhibit  works  on  a  larger  scale  in 
1862.  His  statue  of  a  ''Woman  Embroidering" 
(1870)  was  awarded  a  prize.  Having  held  some 
administrative  oliice  in  the  Louvre  under  the 
Commune  in  1871,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  where  his  works  met  with  great 
favor.  Appointed  professor  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  about  1878,  he  returned  to 
France  after  the  amnesty  of  1879,  and  speedily 
won  distinction  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  repre- 
sentatives of  the  naturalistic  tendency  in  his 
branch  of  art.  His  style,  while  kindred  to  that 
of  Carpeaux,  is  more  refined  and  free  from  eccen- 
tricity. His  masterpiece  is  the  high  relief  in 
marble,  "Mirabeau  Delivering  His  Famous  Ad- 
dress in  the  States-Generfil.  1789,"  a  composition 
of  great  dramatic  power,  which  was  placed  in  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies.  Among  his  other  works 
deserving  notice  are:  "'Triumph  of  the  Republic," 
in  the  Phice  tie  la  Nation;  the  "ilouument  of 
Eugfene  Delacroix,"  in  the  Garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg; and  "Bacchus  Consoling  Ariadne" 
( 1892) .  He  also  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  statues  and  busts  of  noted  men  of  the  time. 

DAL'RIA'DA.  The  ancient  name  for  the 
northern  half  of  the  countj-  of  Antrim  in  Ireland, 
now  known  as  "The  Route.'  The  Dalriads  are 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  Carbry  Riada 
(Riogh-fhada,  i.e.  of  the  long  wrist),  a  son  of 
a  cliief  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  who  ruled  not 
onlj  in  the  district  of  Ireland,  named  after  him, 
but.  according  to  Beda,  crossed  to  Scotland  and 
settled  in  the  lands  of  the  Piets.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  the  Dalriads,  led  by 
Fergus,  passed  over  to  Argv'llshire,  where  they 
settled  themselves  permanently,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  'Dalriada  in  Albany.'  The  Scottish 
colonists  increased  so  much  in  power  that  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ireland,  and,  about  G.^T, 
attempted  to  subdue  that  island,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Magh  Rath,  in  County  Down.  The 
Dalriads  nevertheless  extended  their  kingdom  in 
Scotland,  and  in  843  their  king,  Kenneth,  be- 
came King  of  Albany,  and  thus  united  under  one 
sceptre  the  Dalriads,  or  Scots,  and  the  Picts. 
Later  the  Kingdom  of  Albany  was  known  as 
Scotland. 

DALRYMPLE,  dal-rim'p"l,  Alexander  ( 1737- 
ISOS).  A  British  •liydrographer;  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes 
(q.v.).  He  was  born  at  New  Hailes,  near  Edin- 
burgh, July  24,  1737.  In  1752  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice ;  but  he  labored  imder  the  disadvantage  of 
youth  and  imperfect  education,  until  Lord  Pigot, 
Govei'nor  of  the  Presidency,  gave  him  lessons  in 
writing.  In  1758  he  made  a  voyage  of  observa- 
tion among  the  Eastern  islands,  and  at  .Sulu 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Sultan, 
which  he  returned  to  consummate  in  1762,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1765  he  returned  to 
Britain,  and  in  1775  was  sent  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council,  but  was  recalled  in  two 
years,  apparentl.v  without  good  reason,  for  in 
1779  he  was  appointed  hydrographer  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  shortly  after  received  a 
pension.  In  1795,  when  the  British  Admiralty 
resolved  to  establish  a  similar  office,  it  was 
conferred  on  Dalrymple,  who  held  it  until  his 
summary  dismissal,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of 
zeal,  on  May  28.  1808.  Depression  at  the  humil- 
iation occasioned  his  death,  three  weeks  after- 
wards, on  June  19,  1808.  at  Marylebone,  London. 
He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  letters,  pamphlets, 
etc..  containing  plans  for  the  jlromotion  of  Brit- 
ish commerce  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
political  dissertations,  accounts  of  geographical 
expeditions,  etc.,  and  his  library,  containing 
valuable  geographical  and  scientific  works,  was 
acquired  by  the  Admiralty. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  D.*.viD,  Lord  Hailes 
(1726-92).  A  Scotch  judge  and  antiquarian, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  October  28.  1726.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Sir  David  Daliymple,  youngest  son 
of  Viscount  Stair.  Educated  at  Eton,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  fiually  in  Leyden,  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1746.  and  in  1748  was  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord 


Hailes.  Ten  years  after,  he  was  made  Justiciary 
Lord.  He  died  November  29,  1792.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  most  important  works 
are;  An)ials  of  ticotland,  from  the  Accession  of 
Malcolm  III.,  Surnamed  Canmore,  to  th^  Acces- 
sion of  Robert  I.,  1770;  with  continuation  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  <b'fi(a»-f,  1779;  and  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  ichich  Mr. 
Gibbon  Has  Assigned  to  the  Rapid  Grouth  of 
C/irisliiiiiili/,  1780.  He  also  wrote  works  on  legal 
antiquities  and  ancient  Church  history;  edited 
eld  Scotch  poems,  and  pul)lished  biographical 
sketches  of  notable  Scotchmen.  He  was  the 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Consult  '"Memoirs  of  Lord  Hailes,"  in  late 
editions  of  the  Inquiry,  etc. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  James,  first  Viscount 
Stair  (1619-95).  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  states- 
man. The  son  of  a  small  proprietor  in  Ayrshire, 
he  was  born  at  Druumiurchie  in  May,  1619. 
Educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ties, at  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army  raised 
in  Scotland  to  repel  the  religious  innovations  of 
Charles  I.,  but  returned  to  civil  and  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1641  was  appointed  jirofessor 
of  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  In  1648  he  entered 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar.  where  he 
rajjidl.v  acquired  distinction.  In  1049  and  in 
1650  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Holland  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  treat  with  Charles  II. ;  and  in  1657  was 
induced  to  become  one  of  the  "commissioners 
for  the  administration  of  justice'  in  Scotland 
under  Cromwell's  Government.  Dalrj-mple  was 
a  Royalist,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1663  on  his 
refusal  to  take  the  "declaration'  oath,  which 
denied  the  right  of  the  nation  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King.  His  great  talents,  however, 
induced  Charles  II.  to  create  him  a  baronet, 
and  in  1671  to  appoint  him  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  He  was  invariablv  the 
advocate  of  moderate  measures.  In  1681  he 
refused  to  take  the  new  test  oath,  and  resigned 
his  appointments.  The  same  year  he  published 
the  Institutions  of  the  Laic  of  Scotland,  which  is 
still  the  grand  text-book  of  the  Scottish  lawyer. 
After  some  time  spent  on  his  estate  in  Wigton- 
shire,  Dalrymple  went  to  Holland  in  1682  to 
escape  factious  persecution.  During  1684-87, 
while  residing  at  Leyden.  he  published  at  Edin- 
burgh his  Decisions;  and  in  1686.  at  Leyden,  a 
Latin  work  entitled  Physiologia  Xova  Experi- 
mentalis.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  his  expedition  to  England.  Vrilliam  reap- 
pointed him  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  created  him  Viscount  Stair,  Lord 
Glenlucc  and  Stranraer  in  1690.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh,  November  25,  1695.  His  daughter. 
Janet,  who  died  in  1669,  within  a  month  of  her 
marriage  to  Dunbar,  Laird  of  Baldoon,  is  the 
original  of  Scott's  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Con- 
sult; Jlackey,  Memoirs  of  Sir  .James  Dalrymple. 
First  Viscount  Stair  (Edinburgh,  1873)  ;  and 
Graham,  Annals  and  Correspondence  of  the  Vis- 
count and  First  and  Second  Earls  of  Stair  (Edin- 
burgh.  1S75K 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  James  (  ?-c.l714).  Tlie 
second  son  of  Viscount  Stair,  and  the  author 
of  Collections  Concerninfi  Scottish  History  Pre- 
cedinp  Ihf'  Death  of  Darid  I.   (1705). 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  .JoHX.  first  Earl  of  Stair 
(16481707).   A  Scottish  statesman.    He  was  the 
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eldes*  son  of  the  lirst  Mscount.,  and  was  famil- 
iariy  known  as  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  held 
office  under  James  II.  and  William  III.  While 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  he  incurred  great 
odium  as  the  instigator  of  the  'massacre  of  Glen- 
coe.'    In  1703  he  was  created  Earl  of  Stair. 

DALBYMPLE,  Sir  John,  of  Cranstoun 
(1720-1810).  The  grandson  of  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple,  and  author  of  ilemoirs  of  Oreiit  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  tlic  Dissolution  of  the  Last 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until  the  Sea  Battle 
Off  La  Hague  (3  vols.,  1771),  which  created  a 
sensation  at  its  appearance,  owing  to  the  revela- 
tions it  contained,  culled  from  authoritative 
State  papers. 

DALBYMPLE,  Sir  John,  second  Earl  of 
Stair  (1673-1747).  A  Scottish  general  and  diplo- 
mat. The  second^  son  of  the  first  Earl  and 
grandson  of  Viscount  Stair,  he  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  20,  1073.  When  eight  years  old, 
he  killed  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol.  Alienated  from  parental 
affection  by  this  unhappy  circumstance,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergj'man,  who,  by 
prudence  and  kiniluess,  developed  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  youth.  He  proceeded  to  Leydeii 
University,  where  he  won  a  reputation  for  schol- 
arship, and,  after  completing  his  curriculum  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1701,  accepted  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scottish  Regiment  of 
Foot-guards,  and  gained  high  distinction  in 
JIarlborougli's  campaigns.  In  1711  he  retired 
from  the  army,  and  when  George  I.  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Dalrymple,  who  had  become  Earl  of 
Stair  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1707,  was 
made  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber,  Privy  Councilor, 
and  Comiuander-in-Cliief  of  tlie  Forces  of  Scot- 
land. The  following  j'ear  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  France,  and  exhibited  the  highest  abilitj-  in 
counteracting  the  schemes  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Pretender.  But,  as  he  refused  to  flatter 
his  countryman.  Law,  then  high  in  favor  with 
the  regent  Orleans,  he  was  recalled.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Newliston, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
scientific  agriculture,  in  Avhich  he  originated  dis- 
tinct advancements,  lie  was  the  first  to  plant 
turnips  and  cabbages  in  the  open  fields.  In  1742 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  in 
the  following  year  served  under  George  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  Later  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  died  in  Edinburgh,'  May  9,  1747.  His 
Countess,  a  beaiitiful  and  cultured  woman,  who 
survived  him  twelve  years,  is  the  heroine  of 
Scott's  novel  J/y  Aunt  Margery's  Mirror.  Con- 
sult Graharn,  Snnals  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Viscount  and  First  and  Second  Earls  of  Stair 
(Edinlnivph,  187.5). 

DALSGAAED,  dals'g-ird,  Christen  (1824—). 
A  Danish  genre  ]5ainter,  born  at  Knabbesholm. 
near  Skive,  Jutland.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  luider  Rijrbye,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  at  the  Academy  of  Soriie  in 
1862.  and  became  a  member  of  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  in  1872.  His  impressive  delineations 
■of  Danish  peasant  life,  showing  a  keen  sense  of 
observation  and  imbued  with  deep  feeling,  have 
justly  caused  him  to  he  esteemed  one  of  the 
typical  masters  of  Denmark.  Especially  note- 
worthy among  them  are:  "Christmas  Morning  on 
a  Farm"  (1848),  in  the  Museum  at  Aarhus; 
Vol.  v.— 18. 
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■Jutland  Peasauls  Going  to  Communion" 
(1859);  "Seizure  for  Debt"  (1860);  "Fisher- 
man and  Daughter"  (18.')4)  ;  "Mormons  Visiting 
a  Joiner's  Home"  (18.')0);  "Going  to  Church 
After  Confinement"  (1801),  the  last  three  in  the 
Gallery  at  (■uj)enhagen. 

DALTON,  diil'lon.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
\\hitHeld  County,  Ga.,  100  "miles  north  by  west 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  vSouthem,  the  Western  and 
Atlantic,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Georgia, 
B  I).  It  is  in  a  regiwn  |)ossessing  extensive 
deposits  of  iron,  limestone,  and  manganese; 
exports  cotton,  grain,  and  fruits,  and  has  agri- 
cultural-implement works,  foundries,  and  ma- 
ehine-shops,  cotton-mills,  lumber-mills,  etc.  Set- 
tled and  incorporated  in  1848,  Dalton  is  gov- 
erned, under  a  charter  of  1874,  by  a  mayor  chosen 
every  two  years,  and  a  city  council  elected 
on  a  general  ticket.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1803  and  the  spring  of  1804,  Dalton  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederate  General  .loseph 
E.  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  army  for  the 
defense  of  Atlanta.  Several  minor  battles  were 
fought  in  this  vicinity.  Poimlation,  in  1890 
3040;  in  1900,  4315. 

DALTON,  Hkrmann  (1833—).  A  German 
Protestant  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Offen- 
baeh-on-the-Main,  August  20,  1833;  studied  at 
Marburg,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg;  was  pastor  of 
the  German  Reformed  congregation  in  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg (1858-88),  and  has  since  lived  in  Berlin, 
lie  is  the  author  of  (Jeschichte  der  reformirten 
Kirche  in   Russhnid    (1865);  Johannes  a   Lasco 

(I88I;  Eng.  tr.  1886);  Verfassungsgeschichte 
der  evangelisch'lutlierischen  Kirche  in  Russland 

(1887)  ;  Urkundenbuch  der  evangelisch-rcformir- 
ten  Kirche  in  Russland  (1888)  ;  Zur  Geunssens- 
freiheit  in  Russland  ( 1890)  ;  Die  russische  Kirche 

(1891);  Zur  Geschichte  der  ecangelischen 
Kirche  in  Russland  (1893-98):  and  several 
sketches  of  travel  around  the  world. 

DALTON,  John  (1706-1844).  A  celebrated 
English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
at  Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermouth,  in  Cumber- 
land. He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
school  of  his  native  place,  and,  after  1781,  in  a 
boarding-school  kept  by  a  relative  in  Kendal. 
Here  his  love  of  mathematical  and  physical 
studies  was  first  developed.  He  wrote  several 
mathematical  essays,  and  in  1788  commenced  a 
journal  of  meteorological  obsen-ations,  which 
he  continued  throughout  his  whole  life.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  in  the  new  college  at  Man- 
chester, where  he  ehielly  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  though  frequently  employed, 
^ftcr  1804.  in  giving  lectures  on  ihemistry  in 
several  large  towns.  In  the  years  1808  to  1810 
he  published  his  Xew  System  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ophy  (2  parts,  London),  to  which  he  added  a 
third  part  in  1827.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety at  ilanehester.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
and  in  1833  received  a  pension  of  £150,  after- 
wards raised  to  £300.  In  the  same  year  Dalton's 
friends  and  fellow-townsmen  collected  £2000,  to 
raise  a  statue  to  Iiis  honor,  which  was  executed 
by  Chantrey,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  JIanchester.  Dalton  was 
also  honored  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  with  that  of  LL.D.  by 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  chief  physical 
researches  were  those  on  the  constitution  of  mixed 
gases,  on  the  force  of  steam,  on  the  elasticity  of 
vapors,  and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat. 
In  chemistry  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
progressive  development  of  the  atomic  theory 
(see  Chemistry),  as  also  by  his  researches  on 
the  absorption  of  gases  by  water,  on  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.  His  papers 
are  mostly  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosojihical,  Hociety  of  Manchester, 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Nicholson's 
Philosophical  Journal,  and  Thomson's  Annals  of 
Philosophy.  Besides  these,  we  have  his  Meteoro- 
logical Essays  and  Obserrutions  (London,  1793; 
2d  ed.  1834).  Profound,  patient,  and  intuitive, 
Dalton  had  precisely  the  faculties  requisite  for 
a  great  scientific  discoverer.  His  atomic  theory 
has  revolutionized  the  science  of  chemistry  and 
has  yielded  a  greater  number  of  valuable  results 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  idea  ever  introduced 
into  physical  science.  In  his  habits,  Dalton 
was  simple;  in  his  manners,  grave  and  reserved, 
but  kindly,  and  distinguished  by  his  trutlifulness 
and  integrity  of  character.  Consult  Eoscoe  and 
Harden,  J.  .Yeif  Vieiv  of  the  Origin  of  Dalton's 
Atomic  Theory  (Xew  York.  1896). 

DALTON,  John  Call  (1825-89).  An  Ameri- 
can physiologist  and  physician.  He  was  born 
in  Chelmsford,  ilass..  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1844,  and  at  the  Harvai'd  Medical  School  in 
1847.  He  was  professor  of  physiology  succes- 
sively in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  the  Ver- 
mont !Medical  College,  and  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1883  succeeded 
Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  as  president  of  the  last.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices as  surgeon  in  the  Federal  Army.  He  con- 
tributed many  articles  on  medical  subjects  to 
scientific  journals,  and,  in  addition,  published 
a  valuable  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  (New 
York,  1859)  ;  .1  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology 
for  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges  (1868)  ;  The 
Experimental  Method  of  .Medicine  (1882)  ;  Doc- 
trine of  the  Circulation  (1884)  :  and  Topographi- 
cal .iiiatomy  of  the  Brain    (1885). 

D' ALTON,  .JoHAKX  Sahvel  Eduard.  See 
Aliox. 

DALTON-IN-FUKNESS,  d.al'ton-in-fur'nes. 
A  market-town  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Furness,  about  4  miles  northeast 
of  Barrow-in-Furness  (Map:  England,  C  2). 
A  canal  about  three  miles  long  connects  it  with 
the  Irish  Sea.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Population,  in   1890,   13,300;   in   1901,   13,030. 

DALTON'S  LAW.  See  Gases,  Gekebal 
Properties  of.  , 

DALY,  da'le',  Cesar  Denis  (1811-94).  A 
French  architect  and  writer  on  architecture, born 
at  Verdun,  Meuse.  His  principal  work  as  an 
architect  is  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Cecilia  at  Albi,  for  which  designs  were 
shown  at  the  Exposition  in  1855.  But  the  work 
upon  which  his  reputation  rests  is  the  monument- 
al journal, ffcoue  gencrale  de  I'architecture  et  des 
travaux  publics  (1840-90).  The  forty-five  vol- 
umes contain  a  theoretical  and  practical  library 
of  architecture.  Among  his  other  publications 
are:  Les  motifs  historiqucs  d' architecture  et  de 
sculpture  d'orncment  (1874);  L'Architecture 
fun&raire  (1873);  L'Architecture  privee  an 
XlXeme  siecle    (Paris,   1870-77);   Motifs  divers 


de    serrurerie     (Paris,     1881-82);    Des    hautes 
(•ludes  d'architecture  (1889). 

DA'LY,  Charles  Patrick  (1816-99).  An 
American  jurist,  born  in  Xew  York  City.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  New 
Y'ork  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  retired  by 
the  age  limit  in  1808.  From  its  organization 
in  1804  until  his  death,  Judge  Dalj'  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society.  Besides  his  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Judicial  Tribunals  of  Xew  York  (1855),  and 
many  legal  papers  of  importance,  he  wrote: 
When  Was  the  Drama  Introduced  into  Americaf 
(1864);  First  Settlement  of  Jews  in  North 
America  (1875)  ;  What  We  Knoio  of  Maps  and 
Map-Making  Before  Mercator  (1879);  and  His- 
tory of  Physical  Geography. 

DALY,  John  Augustin  (1838-99).  An- 
American  jilaywright  and  theatrical  manager. 
He  was  born  at  Plymouth,  X.  C,  and  educated  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  the  jjublic  schools  of  New 
Y'ork  City.  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  the 
Sunday  Courier  in  1859,  and  held  similar  posi- 
tions on  the  Express,  Citizen,  Sun,  and  Times  for 
some  years.  Meanwhile  he  was  producing  adap- 
tations of  several  plays,  and  in  1867  his  first 
original  success,  Vnder  the  Gaslight,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Xew  Y'ork  Theatre.  In  1869  he  opened 
ill  Twenty-Fourth  Street  the  playhouse  Icnown  as 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Tlieatre,  which  with  such 
'stars'  as  Fanny  Davenport,  Jlrs.  Scott  Siddons, 
E.  1j.  Davenport,  and  (I'lara  Morris,  quickly  be- 
came very  popular.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  theatre  by  fire  and  an  interval  of  a  few 
months  in  another,  he  opened,  in  1874,  Daly's 
Fifth  Avenue  Tlieatre.  whicl\  he  managed  till 
1877.  In  1879  he  returned,  after  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe,  and  oj^ened  the  house  since  known 
as  Daly's  Theatre  on  Broadway,  near  Thirtieth 
Street,  which  he  controlled  until  the  time  of 
his  sudden  death  in  Paris.  Mr.  Daly  had  in  his 
company  at  various  times  many  of  the  best- 
known  players  in  America.  For  years  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  was  his  leading  actress.  .Several  times 
he  went  with  his  whole  company  to  California, 
to  England,  and  to  Germany  and  France.  In 
1893  he  leased  a  theatre  in  London.  He  wrote 
many  adaptations  from  German  and  French 
plays,  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  being  from 
Mosenthal's  Deborah,  in  1862.  In  the  long  list 
of  works  which  he  wrote  or  adapted  are:  Divorce, 
Pique,  Vnder  the  Gaslight,  The  Railroad  of  Love, 
Seven-Twentij-Eight,  The  Great  Unknouvi,  Love 
on  Crutches',  and  The  Last  Word  (189()).  Mr. 
Dal}'  was  especially  noted  for  excellence  in  scenic 
presentation,  and'  his  Shakespearean  revivals 
have  received  warm  praise  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  In  1894  he  was  presented  with 
the  Lietare  Medal  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  He  was  a  great  book-lover,  and 
made  a  remarkable  collection  of  plates  on 
biblical  subjects,  Thackeray,  etc.,  which  was  sold 
at  auction  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  Be- 
sides his  plays  and  dramatic  adaptations,  he 
was  the  authoV  of  Woffington :  A  Tribute  to  the 
Actress  and  the  Woman  (1888),  and  various 
minor  articles. 

DALY,  .Joseph  Francis  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Plymouth.  X.  C.  He  studied 
law  in  Xew  Y'ork  Citv  in  1855-62.  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  from  1870  to  1890  wa& 
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a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New 
York,  of  wliich  ke  in  the  latter  year  became  Chief 
Justice.  In  18!tG-H8  lie  was  a  justice  of  tlie  Stale 
Supreme  Court.  During  liis  career  on  the  bench 
he  was  consjjieuous  lor  wide  legal  attainments. 

DALYELL',  or  DALZELL',  Thomas  (c.loOf)- 
]US5).  A  Scotch  general,  vigorous  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  born  at 
Binns,  Linlithgowshire.  In  1042  he  accompanied 
Cen.  Kobert  Jlonro  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
and  fought  in  lO.')!  at  Worcester.  Especially  ex- 
cluded by  Cromwell  from  the  Act  of  Grace,  he 
took  service  under  the  Czar  Alexis  of  Russia, 
and  participated  as  a  general  in  a  number  of 
wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars.  In  16()6 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  was  partic- 
ularly commissioned  to  repress  the  Covenanters — 
a  commission  executed  with  brutal  vigor.  His 
defeat  of  the  Covenanting  troops  at  Rullion  Green 
was  followed  by  cruelties  which  made  his  name 
a  by-word  through  tlie  countryside.  A  stubborn 
Eo,yalist,  he  did  not,  says  Creichton,  "shave  his 
beard  since  the  nuirder  of  King  Charles  I." 

DAM,  Ti.xker's.  a  guard  of  dough  or  clay 
placed  by  a  tinker  around  a  cavity  to  confine  the 
melted  metal  until  it  'sets.'  It  is  worthless  after 
use;  hence  the  \'ernacular  expression,  'not  worth 
a  tinker's  dam.' 

DAMA,  da'ma  (Lat.).  A  gazelle  {Gasella 
dama)  of  the  Sudan,  with  short  lyrate  horns  and 
no  dark  band  on  the  sides.     See  Gazelle. 

DAMAGES  (OF.  damage,  damage,  Fr.  dom- 
mage,  from  Lat.  damnum,  loss).  The  pecuniary 
recompense  given  by  a  court  of  law  to  one  who 
has  suffered  an  invasion  of  a  legal  right  through 
the  act  of  another.  The  right  invaded  may  be 
one  which  the  plaintiff  enjoys  in  common  with 
otlier  members  of  society,  as,  for  example,  his 
right  to  have  his  person  or  property  not  inter- 
fered with ;  or  his  riglit  not  to  be  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  others ;  or  it  may  be  a  right 
which  he  has  acquired  through  entering  into  a 
special  legal  relation  with  another,  as  by  con- 
tract. 

But,  although  tJie  law  furnishes  a  legal  remedy 
for  every  violation  of  a  legal  right,  that  remedy 
is  not  always  an  action  for  damages.  The  en- 
tire jurisdiction  of  the  equity  tribunals  is  con- 
cerned with  remedies  of  a  different  order — as 
injunction,  the  specific  enforcement  of  contracts, 
etc. — the  remedy  of  damages  being  for  the  most 
part  left  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  Further- 
more, not  even  at  common  law  does  every  inva- 
sion of  a  legal  right  give  rise  to  an  action  for 
damages.  The  breach  of  a  condition,  for  example, 
is  remediable  only  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
one  injured,  thereby  restoring  both  parties  to 
their  former  condition.  Thus  if  the  condition 
was  attached  to  a  sale  of  land  or  goods,  its 
breach  enables  the  injured  party  to  rescind  the 
transaction  and  place  himself  in  statu  qtio,  but 
not  to  sue  for  damages,  however  great  the  injury 
to  him  may  have  been. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  damages  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  a  recovery  of  money 
for  infringement  of  legal  rights,  but  only  to 
such  as  call  for  an  estimate  or  admeasurement 
by  the  court  or  jury  of  the  injury  suffered  and  of 
the  proper  compensation  to  be  made  therefor. 
Where  the  'damages'  are  liquidated,  i.e.  where 
the  amount  to  be  recovered  is  fixed  in  advance 


by  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  are  not  dam- 
ages, in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  Thus 
an  action  to  recover  the  amount  payable  on  a 
bond,  or  the  amount  due  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered, or  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  jiaij  to 
the  defendant  by  mistake,  is  nut  an  action  for 
damages,  but  an  action  to  recover  a  debt.  But 
where  the  aiuount  claimed  is  not  ascertained,  as 
where  an  injury  has  been  done  to  a  man's  char- 
acter or  property,  or  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
breach  of  contract,  the  action  will  be  to  recover 
^he  damages  sufiercd  through  the  defendant's 
wrongful  act  or  default.  The  complaint  or 
declaration  of  tlie  plaintiff  sets  forth  an  estimate 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  him,  the  amount  of 
which  will  then  be  conclusively  ascertained  by 
the  court  or  jury  (usually  the  latter)  upon  prin- 
ciples determined  by  law. 

The  principles  upon  which  damages  are  meas- 
ured by  the  courts  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  right  infringed  and  sometimes  of  the  act 
b}'  which  it  was  violated,  and  are  of  a  most 
illogical  and  unsatisfactory  character.  To  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  still  influenced  by 
considerations  which  belong  rather  to  the  con- 
ditions and  feelings  of  primitive  .society  than  to 
those  which  now  govern  the  relations  of  the 
parties  and  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
their  origin,  damages  were  a  pecuniary  commu- 
tation of  the  right  of  private  vengeance,  and  were 
based  not  on  an.y  principle  of  restitution,  but  on 
that  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  It  was 
a  long  step  toward  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice  when  the  victim  of  a  theft  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied  with  four  times  the 
value  of  the  thing  taken,  instead  of  scourging 
the  thief  and  selling  him  into  slavery,  as  was 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the  damages 
so  awarded  were  as  clearly  vindictive  in  char- 
acter as  was  the  harsher  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law,  and  this  vindictive  element  still  survives 
in  the  modern  law  of  damages.  Thus,  it  is  still 
the  law  in  England  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States  that  a  tenant  who  commits  willful  waste 
on  the  premises  shall  pay  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  damage  committed,  and  that  a  tenant  who 
refu.ses  to  quit  after  due  notice  shall  thereafter 
pay  his  landlord  double  rent.  To  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  due  the  doctrine  of  aggravation  of  dam- 
ages, or  'vindictive,'  'retributorv,'  or  "exemplary' 
damages,  which  perntits  a  recover.v  in  excess  of 
the  actual  damage  suffered  in  certain  cases  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  libel,  slander,  and 
seduction.  There  was  abundant  justification  for 
furnishing  this  solace  to  the  vindictive  feelings 
of  the  injured  paity  in  an  age  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  buy  him  oft'  from  a  more  violent  vindi- 
cation of  them,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the 
survival  of  this  barbarous  principle  into  our 
milder  age  cannot  be  justified. 

Obviously,  the  sound  principle  for  the  award 
of  damages  is  that  of  restitution,  rather  than  of 
satisfaction — the  restoring  to  the  injured  party 
of  the  property  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  or 
making  to  him  due  compensation  for  the  injury 
sustained  by  him — and  this  principle  is  generally 
followed  b.y  our  law  in  most  actions  other  than 
those  above  referred  to.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
phra.se  that  damages  are  limited  to  the  loss 
which  the  plaintiff  has  actually  sustained.  In 
practice,  however,  a  more  restricted  rule  is  fol- 
lowed, the  defendant  being  liable  only  for  such 
damages  as  he  did  in  fact  contemplate  or  which 
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are  the  natural  and  proljable  coiiseriuences  of  his 
acts,  whetlier  eonteniplated  by  him  or  uot.  Tliis 
rule  is  equally  applicable  in  eases  of  contract  and 
of  tort,  and  operates  to  exclude  what  are  called 
'remote'  or  merely  "consequential'  damages. 
That,  under  a  perfect  system,  the  latter  would 
also  be  included  in  an  award  of  damages  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  judicial  distrust  of 
tlie  jury,  by  wliom,  both  in  England  and  America, 
the  award  is  usually  made, ,  has  induced  the 
courts  to  adopt  tlie  narrower  rule. 

Damages  are  also  an  available  remedy  in  some 
cases  of  injury,  even  where  no  actual  loss  has 
been  sustained.  It  is  the  violation  of  a  legal 
right,  and  uot  the  detriment  or  loss  restilting 
therefrom,  which  furnishes  the  ground  for  an 
action  for  damages.  Such  an  action,  accordingly, 
is  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  case  of  a  tres- 
pass upon  land,  an  unauthorized  interference 
with  a  watercourse,  and  the  like,  although  no 
injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  tenant 
or  riparian  jiroprietor  results.  The  damages  to 
which  the  plaintifl'  is  entitled  in  such  a  ease  are 
not  'substantial,'  Init  'nominal.'  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  loss  or  harm  is  sustained,  but 
without  the  violation  of  a  legal  right,  the  dam- 
age is  irremediable  by  any  legal  process.  It  is 
damnum  absque  injuria. 

For  the  measure  of  damages  appropriate  to 
the  various  classes  of  rights,  see  the  articles  in 
which  those  rights  and  the  remedies  for  their 
infringement  are  considered.  See  especially 
Contract;  Tort:  Injury.  Consult:  Holmes, 
The  Common  Laic  (Boston,  1881):  Essai/s  on 
Anglo-Saxon  Laic  (Boston,  1876)  ;  Lee,  Histori- 
cal Jiirisjirudence  (New  York,  1900)  :  Arthur  G. 
Sedgwick,  Elements  of  Damages  (Boston,  1896)  ; 
Sedgwick,  Treatise  on  tlie  Measure  of  Damages 
(8th  ed.,  New  York.  1891)  :  Sutherland,  Treatise 
on  tlie  Law  of  Damages  (Chicago,  1893)  ;  Mayne, 
Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Damages  (5th  ed.,  Lon- 
don. 1894)  :  Watson.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Damages  for  Personal  Injuries  (Charlottesville, 
1901)  :  Harris,  Treatise  on  Damages  hy  Corpo- 
rations (Rochester,  1894). 

DAMAN,    da-m;in'.    or    DAMAO,    da'moux. 

A  fortified  sea])ort  and  district  on  tlie  west  coast 
of  India,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  since  1558. 
The  town  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Daman  Kiver 
about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay  (Jlap:  India, 
B  4).  Tlie  harbor  affords  good  shelter  from  the 
southwest  monsoon.  The  neighborhood  is  well 
stocked  with  suitable  timber  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  ships,  which  largely  employ  the  in- 
habitants. Daman  also  has  important  deep-sea 
fisheries  and  salt-works.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.  The  district  is  an  administrative 
dependency  of  Ooa.  Area  of  district,  168  square 
miles.     Population,  in  1887,  77,454. 

DAMAN,  da'man  (Syrian).  An  old  name  for 
the  Syrian  hyrax  iProcavia  fiiiriaca),  the  'coney' 
of  Scripture  (Prov.  xxx.  24-28.  etc.),  also  called 
rock-rabbit.     See  Hyrax.  and  compare  D.\ssiE. 

DAMANHUR,  dii'man-hoor'  (Egypt.  Tema- 
cn-JJor.  city  of  Horus,  Lat.  Hermopolis  Minor), 
A  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Beherah  (Map:  Egypt.  D  2).  It  is  situated 
on  (he  Mahmudieh  Canal  and  the  railway  line 
leading  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria.  It  has  a 
eonsiderable  connnerce  in  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.    Population,  in  1897.  27,236. 


DAMAR  or  DHAMAR,  da-mar'.  A  town  cf 
Yemen,  Arabia,  situated  about  63  miles  south  of 
Sana,  on  the  route  to  Mecca  (Map:  Arabia, 
with  Turkey  in  Asia,  Q  12).  It  carries  on  some 
trade   in   horses.     Population,   about  20.1100. 

DAMARALAND,  da-mil'ra-laud.  See  Geb- 
iiAK  Southwest  Africa. 

DAMASCENUS,  NicoiAtJs.  A  Greek  his- 
torian. He  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  court  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  His  j^rincipal  work 
was  a  universal  history  in  144  books,  of  which 
only  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote  an  auto- 
biography and  a  history  of  the  education  of  the 
Emperor.  Eragnients  of  these  works,  as  of  tlie 
first  seven  books  of  his  universal  history,  are 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  Nicolaiis  was,  in  philosophy,  an 
adherent  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  and  wrote  a 
compendium  of  Aristotelianism.  Historical  frag- 
ments are  edited  by  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Histori- 
corum    Orwconnn,  vol.    iii.    (Paris,    1868-83). 

DAMAS'CITJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaniirKios,  Da- 
maskios).  A  Neoplatonic  philosopher  of  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  He  was  born  at  Damascus, 
and  was  the  last  teacher  of  Neoplatonism  at 
Athens.  When  the  philosophic  schools  were 
closed  by  imperial  edict  in  529,  he,  with  Simpli- 
cius,  Diogenes,  Priscian,  and  others,  was  forced 
to  go  to  Persia.  Of  his  writings  we  possess  his 
book  On  the  Origins,  edited  by  Kopp  ( Frankfort, 
1826),  a  commentary  to  Aristotle,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  his  life  of  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  preserved 
by  Photius,  181  and  242. 

DAMAS'CUS  (Arab.  Dimislik-esh-Sham) .T\\e 
capital  and  largest  city  of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey 
(ilap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  G  6).  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus, 
53  miles  southeast  of  Beirut.  The  city  with  its 
beautiful  surroundings  and  its  abundant  supply 
of  water  has  since  the  earliest  times  been  re- 
garded by  the  Arabs  as  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
model  for  the  paradise  described  in  the  Koran. 
The  appearance  of  Damascus  from  a  distance  is 
impressive,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  it  is, 
like  most  Oriental  cities,  disappointing.  It  is 
about  five  miles  in  circumference  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  partly  ruined  walls,  pierced  by  seven 
gates.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'Straight  Street,'  on  which  Saint  Paul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  are  crooked  and  narrow. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  in  the  Moorish 
style  and  not  infrequently  combine  a  splendidly 
decorated  interior  with  a  plain  and  sombre  ex- 
terior. The  walls  fronting  the  street  are  usually 
without  windows ;  the  courts  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  residents  are  adorned  with  splendid 
niarlde  fountains,  fine  trees,  and  flowers.  Damas- 
cus derives  its  water-supply,  by  an  excellent 
system  of  canals,  conduits,  and  pipes,  from  the 
Barada,  the  Abana  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
traverses  the  city  from  west  to  east  and  divides 
the  newer  portion  of  the  city  on  the  north  from 
the  ancient  walled  city  with  its  sectarian  quar- 
ters on  the  south. 

Of  the  seventy-one  large  mosques  of  Damascus 
that  of  the  Ommiads  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen  tem- 
ple converted  into  a  Christian  church  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  then  contained 
what    was    believed    to    be    the    head    of    John 
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the  Baptist,  and  was  named  the  Clnirch  of 
Saint  John.  The  site  of  the  chuicli  was 
later  acquired  by  the  sixth  Ommiad  t'aliph, 
who  erected  on  it  a  mosque  of  fabulous  splendor, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  Araliic 
writers.  After  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by 
Timur  the  mosque  was  despoiled.  It  covers 
a  site  of  143  X  41  Vi  3'ards,  and  has  the  shape 
of  a  basilica  divided  by  columns  23  feet  high, 
ornamented,  as  also  are  the  walls,  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran.  The  architecture  belongs 
to  difl'ereut  periods;  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  structure  has  survived.  The  dome,  120 
feet  high,  is  flanked  by  three  minarets,  one  250 
feet  high.  Other  noteworthy  mosques  are  the 
Sinaniyeh  with  its  striking  gi'een-tiled  minaret, 
and  the  Tekklyeh,  with  its  graceful  minarets  and 
dome,  founded  in  1510  on  the  river  bank  to  the 
west  of  the  city  as  a  refuge  for  indigent  pilgrims. 
There  are  also  numerous  beautifully  ornamented 
chapels.  The  Chapel  of  Abraham  in  the  northern 
suburb  of  Burzch,  the  leper  hospital  in  the  house 
of  Naaman,  the  house  of  Ananias,  the  place  of 
Saint  Paul's  conversion  near  the  east  gate,  and 
the  point  where  he  was  lowered  from  the  walls 
are  traditionally  sanctified  localities.  The  Eng- 
lish cemetery  on  the  southeast  contains  the  grave 
of  Buckle  the  historian,  who  died  here  in  1SG2. 

Damascus  was  once  a  famous  seat  of  learning, 
and  contained  numerous  schools  in  which  gram- 
mar, theology,  and  jurisprudence  were  taught. 
The  higher  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  now 
closed,  and  Damascus  as  a  centre  of  culture  has 
been  surpassed  by  Cairo.  Elementary  education 
is  provided  to  some  extent  by  the  missionary 
schools,  and  a  number  of  higher  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Frencli  orders. 

The  municipal  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
eoimcil  in  which  Christians  as  well  as  Jewish 
residents  are  represented.  Damascus  is  the  seat 
of  the  \A'ali  or  Governor  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
conunander  of  the  Syrian  troops.  The  chief 
manufactures  consist  of  silver  and  gold  articles, 
stufl's  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold  threads, 
and  inlaid  furniture.  The  manufacture  of  the 
blades  for  which  Damascus  was  famous  has 
ceased.  The  eonnnercial  importance  of  the  city 
rests  chiefly  on  the  transit  trade,  which,  however, 
has  considerably  declined  since  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are 
numerous  and  well  kept,  but  they  are  generally 
poorly  stocked,  and  the  magnificent  limns 
formerly  thronged  by  merchants  are  now  but 
indifi"erently  attended.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  wool.  hemp,  grain,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, grapes,  and  dried  fruit.  Damascus  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  its  port,  Beirut,  and  a  rail- 
way line" extends  southward  to  El  Muzerib,  in  the 
Hauram.  It  is  visited  monthly  by  caravans  from 
Aleppo.  The  population  is  estimated  at  154.000, 
and  is  very  heterogeneous  in  its  composition. 
About  three-quarters  is  ^Mohammedan,  while  the 
rest  consists  of  Christians  belonging  to  diff'erent 
churches.  The  Jews  number  about  8000.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 

The  foundation  of  Damascus  is  attributed  by 
Josephus  to  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram.  The  city 
w-as  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  at  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Subjugated  by  David, 
it  soon  regained  its  independence  and  even 
recovered  sufficiently  to  attack  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel,  weakened  by  internal  strife.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Damascus 


was  conquered  by  Assyria  and  its  people  carried 
away  to  the  land  of  the  conquerors  and  replaced 
by  colonies  from  Assyria.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Grtat,  Damascus  became  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Scleucida".  Conquered  by 
I'ompey  in  n.c.  (i4,  it  became  a  dependency  of 
Kome,  under  which  it  enjoyed  local  autonomy  and 
regained  a  part  of  its  former  prus|)erity.  It  was 
during  tliis  period  that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Damascus,  and  the  city  became  tlie 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  in  035  it  was"  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans,  under  whose  rule  it  was  for  a 
time  (previous  to  the  founding  of  Bagdad)  the 
residence  of  the  Caliphs  and  was  gieatly  adorned 
and  fortified.  After  an  \nisueecssful  siege  by  the 
Crusaders  under  Baldwin  in  1148,  Damascus  was 
taken  by  Nureddin  in  1154,  and,  at  the  death 
of  the  latter,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
who  died  there  in  1193.  The  victory  of  Tamer- 
lane over  the  Egyptians  at  Damascus  in  1401 
placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Mongol 
conqueror,  who  after  exacting  a  large  tribute 
from  its  residents  slaughtered  most  of  them  and 
pillaged  and  burned  the  cit.y.  It  was  soon  re- 
built, and  in  1510  wrested  from  Egj'pt  by  the 
Turks  under  Selim  I.  Retaken  by  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  Damascus  re- 
mained under  the  rule  of  Egj'pt  until  1841,  when, 
together  with  Syria,  it  was  restored  to  Turkey. 
An  uprising  of  the  Moslem  population  in  1860 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
quarter,  and  the  massacre  of  about  6000  Chris- 
tians. Consult:  Foiter,  Five  Years  ill  Damascus 
{London,  1870)  :  Macintosh,  Damascus  and  Its 
People   (London,  1882). 

DAMASCUS  BLADE.     See  Damaskeening. 

DAM'ASK.  The  name  given  to  certain  tex- 
tile fabrics  in  which  figures  are  woven.  The 
ornamental  forms  and  the  ground  are  usually  of 
the  same  texture  and  color,  but  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  being  woven  in  opposite 
directions,  the  opposing  threads  causing  the 
characteristic  glittering  contrast.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city  of 
Damascus,  where  these  fabrics  were  early  manu- 
factured. From  the  intricacy  of  the  early  proc- 
ess, the  art  of  damask-weaving  was  long  a  mys- 
tery confined  to  a  few  localities:  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  .Jacquard  loom  (see  Loom)  it 
is  extensively  employed  in  making  ornamental 
satins,  and  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
table-linen.  One  variety  of  damask  silk  is  called 
hrocatelle.  In  this  weave  the  principal  orna- 
mental figure  is  of  a  satin  sheen,  but  a  plainer 
weave  is  combined  with  it.  The  term  brocatelle 
is  also  applied  to  a  heavy  and  coarse  brocaded 
or  figured  fabric  in  which  wool  or  cotton  is 
mixed  with  the  silk,  and  which  is  largely  em- 
ployed for  tapestry  and  upholstery.  Lampas  is 
woven  like  brocatelle,  but  the  ground  and  figure 
are  of  different  colors.  Diaper  is  damask  with 
I  lie  pattern  arranged  in  geometrical  figures, 
usually  squares,  with  no  ground  pattern.  Bro- 
cades are  the  most  elaborate  damasks,  and  often 
gold  thread  is  interwoven  with  the  silk.  They 
are  sometimes  distinguished  from  ordinars-  silk 
damask  by  having  the  pattern  raised  slightly 
above  the  ground.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  silk  damasks,  consult  Cole,  Ornament  in 
European  .S'i7A-    (London.   1899). 

DAM'ASKEEN'ING,  or  DAM'ASCEN'- 
ING.     The  art  of  producing  upon  ordinary  steel 
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certain  ornamental  appearances  resembling 
those  on  the  famous  Damascus  blades.  Atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  this  brancli  of  industry 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  brought  from  Damascus 
to  Europe  many  articles  made  of  superior  steel, 
such  as  sword-blades  and  daggers.  These  were 
found  to  possess  not  only  great  ela.sticity,  united 
with  considerable  hardness,  but  their  surfaces 
were  covered  ">vith  beautiful  designs,  formed  by 
a  tissue  of  dark  lines  on  a  light  ground,  or 
light  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  occasionally 
by  tiie  inlaying  of  gold  on  the  steel-blue  ground. 
In  genuine  Damascus  blades  the  designs  run 
through  tlie  substance  of  the  blade,  and  the 
watering,  or  regular,  almost  symmetrical  figur- 
ing, is  not  worn  off  by  friction,  or  even  grinding. 
Imitations  of  the  watering  of  Damascus  steel 
are  produced  on  common  steel  by  etching  with 
acids:  and  in  this  way  landscapes,  inscriptions. 
and  ornaments  and  decorations  in  general,  are 
imprinted  on  the  steel-blue  ground.  Gold  and 
silver  are  also  inlaid  in  the  higher  class  of  sword- 
blades  and  other  articles.  Gun-barrels  are  oc- 
casionally subjected  to  the  process  of  damas- 
keening. 

DAMASTES,  da-mas'tez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa- 
pa(7T7)s,  Dainastes) ,  of  Sigeum.  A  Greek  his- 
torian, a  contemporary  of  Herodotus.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  lie  wrote  a  History  of  Greece,  a 
work  on  the  Ancestors  of  Those  Who  Warred 
Against  Troy ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Nations  and 
Towns.  Strabo  charges  him  with  ignorance  and 
credulity.  The  few  extant  fragments  of  his 
works  are  collected  in  jNIiiller's  Fragmenta  His- 
toricoriiin    (Ira-conini    (Paris,   1868-83). 

DAM'ASTJS.  Tlie  name  of  two  popes.  Dam- 
Asus  I.  (Pope  300-84).  A  Spaniard  by  extrac- 
tion and  the  son  of  a  priest,  he  was  born  in 
Rome  about  305.  In  355  he  was  made  aivhdea- 
con.  On  his  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
he  was  opposed  by  Ursicinus.  who  was  the  choice 
of  a  considerable  faction,  but  finally  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  His  reign  was  far  fiom  peaceful. 
]t  was  spent  in  subduing  the  still  nimierous 
Arians  in  the  West,  in  combating  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris,  which  he  caused  to  be  condemned 
at  tlie  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  and 
in  defending  the  cause  of  Paulinus  against 
Meletius.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Saint  Je- 
rome, and  was  primarily  instrumental  in  induc- 
ing liim  to  undertake  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  His  works  are  in  iSIigne.  Patr.  Lat.,  xiii. 
For  his  life,  consult:  Radc.  Damasus,  Bischof 
ron  Rom  (Freiburg,  1882)  :  Wittig,  in  Romische 
Qnartalschrift  fiir  ehristliche  Altcrthnmslcnnde 
mid  fiir  Kirchrngeschichte,  14th  suppl.  Heft 
(Freiburg,  1902).'  DAitASUS  II.  (Pope,  1047- 
48).  He  was  a  Bavarian  bj'  birth,  and  Bishop 
of  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  when  he  was  chosen  Pope  on 
the  nomination  of  Emperor  Henry  III.  He  lived 
only  twenty-three  days  after  his  solemn  enthroni- 
zation. 

DAMAYANTI,  dii'ma-yan'te.  The  heroine 
of  the  Xalopakhyanam,  or  story  of  Xalay,  in  the 
Indian  epic  the  Muhabharata. 

DAMBACH,  diimljaG,  Otto  (1831.-99).  A 
German  jurist,  born  at  Querfurt.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  justiciary  of  the  General  (now 
Imperial)  Post-OtHce.  Berlin.  The  laws  on 
copyright  in  its  various  bearings,  as  well  as  the 
postal  laws  of  the  Empire,  were  devised  chiefly 
by   him.     In    1873    he    was   appointed   professor 


extraordinary  of  law  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. His  numerous  writings  include  tlie 
following:  Fiinfzig  Gutachten  iiber  Xuchdrucli; 
uud  Xachbildung  (Leipzig,  1891);  Das  Tele- 
grafen-Strafrecht  (2d  ed..  ib.,  1897)  ;  Das  Gesetz 
iiber  das  Postivesen  des  Deutschen  Reiclis  er- 
Uiutert    (6th  ed.,  ib.,   1900). 

•DAMBUL,  dam-bool'.  A  vast  rock-temple 
of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  about  40  miles  north 
of  Kandy,  containing,  among  a  profusion  of 
carvings,  figures  of  Buddha  of  extraordinary 
magnitude. 

DAME  (OP.,  Fr.  dame,  from  Lat.  domina, 
lady,  fem.  of  dominus,  master,  Skt.  damana, 
conquering,  Lat.  domare,  Gk.  Sa/iax,  daman, 
Skt.  dam,  to  tame;  connected  with  OHG.  ra»i, 
Ger.  ^aft;;;,  Icel.  tamr,  AS.  toni,  Engl.  tame).  A 
title  of  honor  which  long  distinguished  high- 
born ladies  from  the  wives  of  citizens  and  of 
the  commonalty  in  general.  In  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  customary  even  for  a  queen 
to  be  so  called  by  her  chosen  knight  (the  dame 
of  his  heart,  of  his  thoughts,  etc.).  Hence,  too, 
the  Virgin  mother  was  called  in  France  'Xotre 
Dame'  ('our  Lady'),  as  the  mother  of  the  whole 
human  race.  From  dame,  with  the  possessive 
pronoun  ma  prefixed,  arose  an  ordinary  title  of 
honor,  answering  in  modern  French  to  the  Eng- 
lish ';.Mrs.'  The  daughters  of  the  King  of 
France,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  woi'ld, 
were  called  Madame;  and  this  was  also  the 
sole  title  of  the  wife  of  the  King's  eldest  brother, 
who  was  himself  simply  known  as  Mon.sienr. 
In  England  the  word  'dame,'  though  not  much 
used,  is  now  ajiplied  to  married  women  of  all 
classes.  The  word  'madam'  or  'ma'am'  is  to- 
day the  informal  manner  of  address  used  in 
England  for  the  Queen.  A  curious  local  usage 
at  Eton  College  applies  the  title  dame  as  well 
to  men  as  to  women  in  charge  of  boarding- 
houses  for  the  boys. 

DAME  AXJX  CAMELIAS,  damoka'mu'lya'. 
La  (Fr.,  the  lady  of  the  camellias).  A  novel 
by  the  younger  Dumas  (1848),  dramatized 
in  1852.  It  has  been  translated  under  the  title 
Camille.  The  heroine  is  ilarguerite  Gautier,  a 
courtesan. 

DAME  BLANCHE,  d:im  bliixsh.  La.  A 
comic  opera  produced  in  Paris  in  1825,  the  music 
being  by  Boieldieu  and  the  words  by  Scribe; 
plaved  in  England,  January  2,  1827,  under  the 
title  of  The  White  Maid. 

DAMERON,  da'm'-roN',  Charles  Emile 
(1848 — ).  A  French  landscape  painter.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  there  under  Pe- 
louse.  His  first  Salon  picture  was  "The  Court 
of  an  Inn  at  Cernay-la-Ville"  (1872),  and  he 
often  afterwards  painted  scenes  in  this  locality. 
He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, Philadelphia,  in  1876,  for  his  land- 
scapes, "The  Pyramids"  and  "The  Oaks  of  Grand 
]Moulin."  These  pictures  are  more  remarkable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  composition  and  draw- 
ing than  color,  for  his  tones  are  dark  and  his 
shadows  heavy. 

DAMEROW,  dii'me-rft,  Heinrich  PniLrpp 
August  (1798-1806).  A  German  physician,  bom 
in  Stettin.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  became  professor  exti-aor- 
diiiary  there  in  1830.  The  following  years  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  dur- 
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Ing  which  he  held  olUce  in  tlie  llinistry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  he  siVcnt  at  Halle  as  director  of 
a  sanitarium  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
He  is  reniemljered  for  the  important  improve- 
ments that  he  introduced  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  and  the  management  of  asyliuns.  His 
puljlished  works  include  tlie  following:  Ueber 
die  relatiie  ^cl^hill(^^lll(|  dcr  Irrcithiil-  und  P/lc- 
(icunstultcii,  (1840);  Sefcloge,  cine  Wahnsinns- 
sludie  (1853);  Ziir  Krctineii-  und  Idioleiifrage 
(1858).  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
AUgeuteine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiutrie. 

DAMES,  da'mes,  Wilhelm  Baenim  (1843- 
98 ) .  A  German  paleontologist,  born  in  Stolpe. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin,  and  became  in  1878  professor  of  paleon- 
tology in  Berlin  and  ctistodian  of  the  depart- 
ment of  paleontology'  at  the  museum  there. 
Several  of  Dames's  puldications,  especially  those 
on  fossil  vertebrates,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importiince,  nearly  all  of  them  having  appeared 
in  PaUionfologische  Abhftndliingcn,  issued  in  Ber- 
lin from  1883  to  ISSC,  at  which  date  the  place 
of  publication  was  transferred  to  .Jena.  Special 
features  of  his  work  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
echinoderms  of  the  Jurassic  and  Tertiary;  a 
memoir  on  the  Jurassic  bird  Archivopterj'x ; 
various  publications  on  the  ganoids  of  the  Jleso- 
zoic,  together  with  other  shorter  memoirs  on 
the  philogenetic  relations  of  both  the  invertebrate 
and  vertebrate  fossils  of  Germany.  Consult 
Freeh,  "Xekrolog  an  W.  B.  Dames,"  in  the 
PaUioiitolof/ischr  Ahhundlungen    (Jena,  1900). 

DAJCE  SCHOOLS.     See  Common  Schools. 

DAME'S  VIOLET,  Hcsperis.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferie,  which  has 
four-sided  or  two-edged  pods,  and  contains 
about  twenty  species,  annual  and  biennial  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe.  The  common  dame's  violet,  or 
white  rocket  (Hesperis  ■niatronalis) ,  cultivated 
in  America  to  some  extent,  is  found  in  Great 
Britain  in  hilly  pastures,  but  has  perhaps 
escaped  from  cultivation.  It  has  an  erect 
branched  stem,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  numerous  large  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  scentless  by  day  but  very  fragrant  at 
night,  on  which  account  it  is  often  cultivated 
in  flower-pots  by  ladies,  from  which  custom  the 
plant  appears  to  have  derived  its  common  name. 
The  night-scented  rocket  (Hesperis  tristis)  is 
a  favorite  flower  in  Germany,  numerous  double, 
hardy,  attractive  forms  of  which  are  well  known.' 

DAMGHAN,  dam-giin'.  A  town  of  Persia,  on 
the  southeni  slope  of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  45 
miles  south  of  Astrabad.  It  is  on  the  high  road 
from  Khorasan  to  Teheran,  at  an  altitude  of 
3770  feet.  It  was  a  large  city,  containing  15,000 
houses,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  has  a 
rtiined  mosque  and  other  remains  of  that  period. 
It  has  a  large  export  trade  in  nuts,  especially  of 
'khaghazi'  or  thin-shelled  almonds.  The  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Hecatompylos  lie  to  the  southwest. 
Poptilation,  estimated  from  5000  to  10,000. 

DA'MIAN.  (1)  The  love-sick  and  not  too 
scrupulous  youth  in  Chaucer's  Mercluint's  Tale, 
who  sedvices  the  wife  of  old  January.  (2)  A 
youthful  would-be  Templar  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

DA'MIA'NA.     See  Aphrodisiacs. 

DAMIANI,  da'rae-il'ne,  Pietro  (1006-73). 
A    saint    and    doctor     (1828)     of    the    Catholic 


Church.  He  was  born  in  Kavonna  in  lOOG  OT 
1007,  and  had  a  .sad  boyhood  through  m'glect 
and  cruelty.  Feeling  the  call  to  the  monastic 
life,  he  resigned  a  promising  career  as  teacher 
and  became  a  hermit  at  I'onte  Avellana,  near 
Perugia,  in  1035,  became  prior  in  1043,  and  did 
much  to  keep  the  monks  up  to  their  duties  and 
to  cure  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  He  also 
threw  himself  energetically  into  reform  outsi<le 
his  monastery.  He  aimed  at  ridding  tlu'  Church 
of  the  giant  evils  of  conculiinage  and  simony. 
To  these  ends  he  employed  his  ])romotion  in 
1057  to  be  Cardinal  Bisliop  of  Ostia,  and  his 
fricndsliii)  with  successive  popes.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  effect  reforms  through  the  German 
emperors.  His  efforts  were,  however,  not  always 
successful,  as  he  could  not  secure  the  requisite 
backing;  but  he  prepared  the  way  f<u-  the  great- 
er reformer,  Gregory  ^"111.  He  died  at  Faenza, 
Februarj-  23,  1072.  His  works  are  printed  in 
Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.  His  Liber 
Gonwrrhiaiivs  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
corruiitions  of  the  time.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult J.  Kleinermann  (Steyl,  1882) , 'Capecelatro 
(Florence,   1802). 

DA'MIANISTS,  or  Axgelists.  A  sect  of 
the  sixth  century,  followers  of  Damianus,  a 
!Monophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
taught  that  tliere  was  only  a  suigle  substance 
in  the  Godhead. 

DA'MIA'NXJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa^'a^is) .  A 
celebrated  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Ephesus, 
who  lived  about  a.d.  200.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Ephesus,  and  followed  the  methods  of  Adri- 
anus  and  .Elius  Aristides,  of  whom  he  had  been  a 
pupil.  Philostratus,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
gives  an  account  of  his  life  in  his  Lires  of  the 
Sophists  (Hht  So<^((TTuv,  Bioi  Sophiston) ,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  left  any  writings. 

DAMIEN  DE  VEUSTER,  da'myaN'  de  ve'- 
stfir',  Joseph  (1840-8;)).  A  Belgian  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  better  known  as 
Father  Damien,  and  distinguished  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai,  Hawaii.  He  was  born  at  Louvain, 
studied  theologj-  at  the  university  there,  entered 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
JIary  in  1803,  was  appointed  to  the  mission  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  until  1873  performed 
the  customary  duties  of  a  m.issionary  priest. 
In  that  year  he  Mas  sent,  at  his  own  request, 
to  the  Molokai  settlement  established  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  in  1865  for  the  enforced 
segregation  of  lepers  and  their  maintenance  at 
public  expense  in  the  villages  of  Kalaupapa  and 
Kalawao.  At  his  arrival  in  the  isl.and  pliysical 
conditions  among  the  lepers  were  thoroughly 
wretched.  He  found  the  water-supply  unfit,  tbr 
food  bad,  the  people  ill-washed,  ill-clothed,  and 
ill-housed.  Forthwith  he  labored  to  obtain  good 
water,  wholesome  food,  suitable  dwellings,  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  hospital  accommodations. 
He  organized  religious  worship,  established 
schools,  erected  a  general  shop  for  lejier  trade, 
lent  his  own  skilled  hand  to  the  building  of 
the  church  at  Kalaupapa.  and  even  personally 
dug  the  graves  of  many  of  the  himdreds  of 
parishioners  whom  he  buried.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work  he  gradually  gathered  about 
him  priests,  lay  brethren,  and  nuns  as  associ- 
ates. In  1884  lie  perceived  in  the  insensibility  of 
his  skin  the  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  disease. 
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and  could  begin  his  sermons  witli  the  words,  'We 
lepers.'  He  finally  succumbed  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  leprosy  in  his  lungs.  His  simple, 
heroic  life  and  death  attracted  wide  notice,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  secured  by  him  for 
tlie  immediate  objects  of  his  endeavors,  led  to 
agitation  by  Englishmen  of  the  ditticult  leper 
problem  in  India.  IMany  know  his  name  chiefly 
through  the  famous  Ofie'ji  Letter  to  the  Neoereud 
Dr.  Hyde,  written  by  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson, 
first  printed  m  the  Sydney  (New  South  Wales) 
Presbyterian  of  October  26,  1880,  and  privately 
published  at  Sydney  as  a  pamphlet  in  1890. 
Consult:  Stoddard,  The  Lepers  of  Molokai 
(Notre  Dame,  1885),  and  Father  Pamphile, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Damien  (London, 
1889). 

DAMIENS,  da'mya^^',  Eobekt  Franctois 
(171.5-.57).  A  French  fanatic,  kno^\^l  for  his 
attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  He  was  born  near 
Arras,  in  France.  Opimn  and  accompanying  de- 
mentia caused  him  to  crown  a  life  of  idleness, 
mischief,  and  dishonesty  with  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  King  of  France.  He  himself  alleged  that  it 
was  the  conduct  of  Louis  toward  the  Parlement 
that  drove  him  to  the  act:  the  op])onents  of  the 
.Jesuits  sought  to  implicate  them  in  this  crime. 
On  January  5,  1757,  as  the  King  was  entering 
his  carriage,  bound  for  the  Trianon,  Damiens 
stabbed  him  in  the  side,  but  not  seriously.  All  the 
agencies  of  slow  fire,  glowing  pincers,  and  boil- 
ing oil  were  visited  u]ion  the  poor  wretch  to 
make  him  reveal  the  names  of  possible  accom- 
plices. He  confessed  nothing,  however.  He  was 
torn  apart  by  four  strong  horses,  and  his  re- 
mains were  burned  and  his  family  was  driven 
from  France. 

DAMIETTA,  da'miet'ta  (Ar.  Damyat,  Copt. 
Buiniuli,  Lat.  Tamiathis) .  A  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile  (Jlap:  Egypt,  E  1),  about 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  mosques,  marble  baths,  and  sev- 
eral bazaars.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  governor  and 
a  Coptic  bishop,  and  of  a  number  of  European 
consular  representatives.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  closed  by  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  large  vessels.  In  former  j'ears  Damietta 
was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centre,  with  a  population  of  about  80,000.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  rise  of 
Alexandria  its  commerce  has  declined  consider- 
ably, and  its  manufacturing  industries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics, 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  cloth 
dimity  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Damietta.  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
The  exports  consist  of  rice,  southern  fruits,  and 
wood.  Damietta  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  (1897)  31,515,  including  a  few  foreign- 
ers. The  existing  town  was  erected  about  1251, 
but  prior  to  that  a  city  of  the  same  name 
(anciently  Tamiathis)  stood  about  four  miles  to 
the  south.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  formed  on  that  side  the  bulwark  of 
Egypt  against  the  Crusaders,  who.  however, 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  more  than  once. 
It  was  razed  and  rebuilt  further  inland,  on  the 
site  it  now  occupies,  by  the  Sultan  Bibars. 

DAMIOTTI,  da'me-ot'te.  Dr.  The  Paduan 
charlatan  in  Scott's  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror. 


He  shows  the  faithlessness  of  Sir  Philip  Forester 
in  the  enchanted  mirror. 

DAMIRON,  dii'me'roN',  Jean  Philibebt 
(1794-1802).  A  French  philosophical  writer.  He 
studied  under  liurnouf,  Villemaiu,  and  Cousin, 
lectured  on  philosophy  in  various  Parisian  in- 
stitutions, and  became  professor  in  the  Normal 
School  and  titular  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  for  years  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Globe,  and  afterwards  published  his  articles 
collected  under  the  title  Essais  sur  I'histoire  de 
la  philosophie  en  France  au  XIX.  siccle  (1828). 
His  most  important  works  are:  Cours  complet 
de  philosophie;  Essai  sur  rhistoire  de  la  phi- 
losophie  en  France  au  XVII.  siecle  (1846),  and 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  phi- 
losophic du  XVIII.  sidcle   (1858-64). 

DAMIS,  da'me'.  The  excitable  and  self-willed 
son  of  Orgon  in  Molifere's  Tartuffe. 

DAMJANICS,  dom'yo-nits,  Johann  (1804- 
49).  An  Hungarian  revolutionist,  born  at  Pane- 
sova.  He  entered  the  Austrian  Army,  in  which 
he  rose  to  a  captaincy;  was  received  into  the 
councils  of  Kossuth  in  1848;  and,  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  organized  a  battalion,  as 
commander  of  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
Promoted  to  be  general,  he  participated  in 
the  various  operations  leading  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists' retreat,  and  after  the  disaster  of 
^'ilagos  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  by  whom 
lie  was  turned  over  to  Austria.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  with  twelve  other  generals 
was  hanged  by  Ilaynau  at  Arad. 

DAM'MAK,  or  DAMMAR  PINE  (Hind. 
dumar,  pitch,  resin),  Agathis,  formerly  called 
Dammara.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Coniferse,  distinguished  by  their  broad, 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaves,  which  have  numerous 
nearly  parallel  veins.  The  name,  originally 
applied  to  its  resinous  product,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  dilTercnt  trees,  one  of 
which  is  the  Moluccan  dammar  (Agathis  orien- 
talis),  which  grows  on  the  high  mountain  ridges 
of  the  ISIolucea  Islands.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  attains  a  diameter  of  nine  feet,  and  gen- 
erally has  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  beset  with 
knots  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  The  timber 
is  light  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  tree  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  resin,  which  is  soft, 
transparent,  hardens  in  a  few  days,  and  is  then 
white,  with  a  crystalline  appearance.  The  resin 
often  flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree  in  such 
quantity  that  it  hangs  in  masses  like  icicles  of 
a  handbreadth  and  a  foot  long.  At  another 
period  of  the  year  it  is  yellow,  and  less  valued. 
By  incision,  especially  in  the  protuberances  of 
the  stem,  it  is  obtained  in  large  pieces.  So  long 
as  dammar  resin  is  soft  it  has  a  strong  smell ; 
upon  drying  this  odor  is  lost.  It  contains  only 
a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  but  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  other  not.  It  is  light,  brittle,  and  easily 
friable,  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
is  used  in  Asia  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in 
the  arts  like  other  resins ;  it  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  in  Europe  is  employed  in  various 
ways  to  form  varnishes,  which  dry  quickly, 
have  a  very  bright  lustre,  are  colorless,  but 
readily  become  viscid  again,  and  are  not  penna-' 
nent.  so  that  this  resin  cannot  be  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  copal  and  amber.  It  is  almost  com- 
pletely soluble   in   benzole,   and   in  this  solvent 
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makes  an  excellent  colorless  varnish  for  positive 
photographs  on  glass.  To  this  genus  belongs 
also  Agathis  Austnilis,  the  Kauri  pine  (q.v.) 
of  New  Zealand,  which  produces  the  resin  known 
as  Kauri  resin,  or  Kauri  gum.  The  tree  at- 
tains a  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  15  feet.  The  timber  is  straiglit-grained  and 
very  durable.  The'  Kauri  resin  is  dug  from 
under  the  trees,  masses  weighing  100  pounds 
having  been  found.  Agathis  robusta  is  a  valu- 
able Queensland  ti'ce  which  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  in  California.  The  resin  known 
as  black  dammar  is  obtained  in  the  Molucca 
Islands  from  the  trunk  of  Protium  obtusifolium, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Burseraeea;.  It  is 
a  semi-fluid,  strong-smelling  resin,  which  be- 
comes black  when  dry;  it  is  used  as  pitch,  also 
to  yield  a  kind  of  turpentine,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation.  C'anariuni  microcarpum 
and  C'anarium  strictum,  trees  of  the  same  order, 
also  natives  of  the  farthest  East,  yield  by  in- 
cision of  the  trunk  a  viscid,  odorous,  yellowish 
substance,  very  similar  to  balsam  of  copaiva, 
which  is  called  damar,  or  dammar,  and  is  used 
in  naval  yards,  mixed  with  a  little  chalk  and  the 
bark  of  reeds,  for  calking  boats.  The  resin 
called  white  dammar,  or  piney  dammar,  in  India, 
often  also  called  copal  in  India,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Valeria  indica  and  related  species,  large 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Dipterocarpaceae.  It 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree,  and  when  fresh 
is  clear,  fragrant,  and  acridly  bitter :  when 
dried  it  becomes  yellow,  brittle,  and  glass-like. 
It  is  used  in  India  a.s  a  varnish  ('piney  var- 
nish') which  is  hard,  tenacious,  and  much 
esteemed.  It  is  also  made  into  candles  in  !Mala- 
bar,  which,  in  burning,  diffuse  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  give  a  clear  light  with  little 
smoke.  Shorea  robusta,  the  Sal  (q.v.),  so  much 
valued  in  India  as  a  timber-tree,  of  the  same 
natural  order,  and  some  other  species  of  Shorea, 
yield  a  resin,  also  known  as  dammar  and  as  ral 
and  dhooua,  which  is  much  used  in  dockyards  in 
India,  as  pitch.  For  illustration  of  Agathis  dam- 
mara,  sec  Plate  of  Dahlias. 

DAM'MARA.     See  Kauri  Pine. 

DAMMARTIN,  da'miir'taN'.  A  family  of 
distinguished  French  architects  of  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century. — Andris  Dammartin  was 
architect  of  the  Chartreuse,  near  Dijon  (1383), 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. — Gui 
Dajimartin  was  architect  of  the  Duke  de  Berri. 
Both  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Louvre  and  died 
about  1400. — .Jean  Daiijiaetin  was  employed 
(1421-32)  in  the  constriiction  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals of  Le  JIans  and  Tours. 

DAMNATION  DE  FATJST,  da'nft'syoN'  de 
f6st.  La  (Fr.,  the  damnation  of  Faust).  Tlie 
title  of  a  symphony-cantata  by  Berlioz,  produced 
in  Paris  in  1846. 

DAMOCLES,  dam'6-klez  (Lat.,  from  Aa;xo- 
kXtjs,  DamukUs) .  One  of  the  courtiers  and  sj'co- 
phants  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  recorded  by  Cicero  that  Damo- 
cles, having  lauded  in  the  highest  terms  the 
grandeur  and  hapjiiness  of  royalty,  was  shown 
the  nature  of  this  happiness  by  Dionysius  in  the 
following  manner.  He  was  seated  at  a  table 
richly  spread  and  surroinided  by  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  luxurious 
banquet,  on  looking  upward,  he  saw  a  keen- 
edged  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 


hair.  The  story  had  become  proverbial  in  the 
day  of  Horace,  who  alludes  to  it  in  his  Odes, 
iii.  1,   17ir. 

DAM'ODAR.  A  ri\cr  of  India,  rising  in 
Kanigarh,  a  district  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  after  a  generally  southeastern  course  of  350 
miles,  entering  the  Ilugli  from  tlie  right,  below 
Calcutta  (Map:  India,  K  4).  The  vaRey  of  the 
Damodar,  traversed  by  the  main  railway  between 
Calcutta  and  the  nortlnvest  (the  Fast  Indian 
Railway),  abounds  in  coal  and  iron.  It  is  navi- 
gable from  the  mouth  of  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Barakhar,  which  Hows  into  it  from  the  north. 

DA'MON  AND  PHIL'LIDA.  A  mock  pas- 
toral in  dramatic  form  by  Gibber  (1721)),  pub- 
lished anon3^uously. 

DAMON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ad/xwx)  AND 
PHIN'TIAS  (Lat.,  from  (4k.  <l>itWas),  com- 
monly Pythias.  Two  Pythagoreans  of  Syracuse, 
who  have  been  remembered  as  models  of  faithful 
friendship.  Pythias  having  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  his  affairs,  Damon  pledging  his  own 
life  for  the  reappearance  of  his  friend.  Diony- 
sius consented,  and  Pythias  returned  Just  in 
time  to  save  Damon  from  death.  Struck  by  so 
noble  an  example  of  mutual  affection,  the  tyrant 
pardoned  Pythias  and  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  their  fellowship.  The  story  is  told  by  Plu- 
tarch, De  Ainic,  and  by  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  7. 

DAM'OPHON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AafjuxpHv) .  A 
Greek  sculptor  of  Messene,  whose  works  were 
found  chiefly  at  Messene,  Megalopolis,  and  Ly- 
cosura.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  he  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  that  his  statues 
were  completed  soon  after  the  foimding  of  Mes- 
sene and  Megalopolis  under  the  auspices  of 
Epaminondas.  The  discovery  of  fragments,  in- 
cluding three  heads,  of  the  colossal  statues  at 
Lycosura,  and  the  architectural  evidence  as  to 
the  date  of  that  sanctuary,  have  led  many 
scholars  in  recent  years  to  assign  Daniophon  to 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  though 
some  (notably  E.  A.  Gardner)  still  insist  on 
the  earlier  dale. 

DAMOPHYLE,  da-mdf'Me,  or  DAMOPH'- 
ILA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AafwtpuXri) .  A  lyric  poet 
of  Pamphylia,  who  lived  about  B.C.  610.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Sappho,  and  like  her.  instructed 
other  damsels.  She  is  said  to  have  written  love 
poems  and  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the  Per- 
gaean  Artemis,  but  none  of  her  works  is  extant. 

DAMOX'ENUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaixSiemi). 
An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new,  and,  probably, 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Two  of  his  pla.ys, 
The  Foster-Brothers  CSii'Tpoipoi)  and  The  Self- 
Tormentor  ("Eavrbv  H(v6S>ii) ,  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  by  Athenoeus,  who  quotes  a  long  pas- 
sage from  the  former  and  a  few  lines  from  the 
latter  work.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  works 
are  published  in  Meineke's  Frngmenta  Comico- 
rum  Ffisloricorum,  vol.  iv.   (1839-57). 

DAMPER.  A  door  or  valve  which,  by  slid- 
ing, rising  and  falling,  turning  on  a  hinge,  or 
otherwise,  diminishes  the  aperture  of  a  chimney 
or  air-flue;  this  lessens  the  quantity  of  air  that 
can  pass  through  a  furnace  or  other  fire,  and 
thus  'damps'  or  checks  the  combustion.  The 
damper  of  a  pianoforte  is  that  part  of  the  mech- 
anism which,  after  a  key  is  struck,  and  the  finger 
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is  lifted  up  from  the  key,  immediately  checks  or 
stops  the  vibration  of  the  string.  It  consists 
of  a  second  hammer,  which,  on  tlie  rising  of  the 
key,  strikes  the  string  and  remains  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  bounding  olf  as  the  sounding-hammer 
does.  Damper  is  also  the  name  given  in  Aus- 
.tralia  to  a  simple  kind  of  unleavened  bread 
formed  of  wheat  Hour.  It  is  made  while  travel- 
ing in  the  bush,  and  baked  among  the  ashes  of 
a  tire. 

DAMPIEB,  dam'per,  William  {1652-1715). 
An  English  freebooter  and  explorer.  He  early 
went  to  sea  with  a  party  of  buccaneers,  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1679  and  embarked 
on  the  Pacific  with  a  considerable  force  in 
canoes  and  similar  small  craft,  and  captured 
several  Spanish  vessels,  in  which  he  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  Spanish  America,  waging  war  on 
Spanish  subjects.  In  1684  he  engaged  in  an- 
other buccaneering  expedition,  in  which  he 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  sailing  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  touch- 
ing at  Australia,  and  returning  to  England  in 
1691,  where  in  1697  he  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  expedition,  entitled  J.  Voyage 
Round  Ihe  World.  He  wa.s  afterwards  (1699) 
deputed  by  the  Government  to  conduct  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  during  which  he 
explored  the  -west  and  north^^■est  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  giving  his  name  to  the 
Dampier  Archipelago  and  the  Dampier  Strait, 
In  1703-07  he  made  his  third,  and  in  1708-11  his 
fourth  trip  around  the  world,  the  last  time  as 
pilot  of  the  privateer  Duke,  which  returned  with 
specie  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£200,000.  Besides  his  Voya(/e  Hound  the  World, 
he  published:  A  Discourse  of  Winds  (1699)  ;  A 
Vindication  of  the  .Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in 
the  Ship  Saint  George  (1707);  and  Voyages  to 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy   (1729). 

DAMPIER  ARCHIPELAGO,  dam'per  itr'ld- 
pel'a-go.  A  group  of  small  islands  northwest 
of  and  very  near  Australia,  named  after  the 
famous  navigator  and  buccaneer  Dampier  (Map: 
Australia,  B  3).  The  principal  ones  are  Barrow, 
Knderby,  Rosemary,  and  Direction. 

DAMPLERRE,  daN'pyar',  Auguste  Henbi 
Marie  Picot,  Marquis  de  (1756-93).  A  French 
general.  He  was  born  in  Paris  and  entered  the 
military  service  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  the 
battle  of  Valmy  (September  20,  1792)  Dam- 
pierre  was  made  general  of  division,  and  by  his 
skill  and  efficiency  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
vietorj'  of  Jemappes  ( November  6 ) .  He  was 
subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the  centre  at 
Neerwinden  (March  18,  1793).  where  he  stood 
his  ground  until  the  retreat  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  to 
the  Austrian  ranks  he  assumed  supreme  com- 
mand. He  was  mortally  wounded  May  8,  1793, 
while  leading  the  attack  on  the  intrenchments  of 
Clerfayt,  near  the  city  of  Cond4. 

DAMPIER  STRAIT.  (1)  A  strait  separat- 
ing the  island  of  Waigiu  from  the  Berau  Penin- 
sula of  northwest  New  Guinea  (Map;  East 
Indies,  H  5).  It  offers  one  of  the  safest  chan- 
nels from  the  Indian  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(2)  A  strait  separating  New  Britain  from  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

DAMPING  OFF.  A  disease  of  plants  in- 
duced by  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and 


atmosphere.  Young  seedlings  in  hothouses  and 
hotbeds  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  Although 
the  cause  is  sufiiciently  obvious,  jjrevention  is  not 
always  easy;  not  only  because  some  plants  are 
very  sensitive  to  moisture,  but  also  because  the 
necessity  of  keeping  sashes  closed  on  account  of 
temperature  often  stands  in  the  way  of  the  venti- 
lation which  would  otherwise  be  desirable,  and 
it  is  when  a  moist  atmosphere  stagnates  around 
them,  and  the  temperature  is  not  very  low,  that 
plants  are  most  liable  to  damp  oflf. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  soil  and  atmosphere 
gives  the  proper  conditions  for  the  development 
of  the  fungus  Pythium  or  Artotrogus  debarya- 
num.  which  is  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  soil 
fungus  that  lives  on  decaying  vegetation  until 
the  conditions  are  right  for  attacking  seedlings. 
If  examined,  the  seedlings  will  be  .seen  to  show 
weak,  thin  spots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
on  account  of  this  weakening  the  plant  falls  over 
and  dies.  The  disease  spreads  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  the  seed-bed,  so  that  in  a  few  days  all  the 
plants  may  be  reduced  to  a  rotten  mass.  This 
fungus  attacks  many  kinds  of  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  among  which  are  mustard,  cress,  spurrj', 
maize,  clover,  lettuce,  egg-plant.  ])eppers,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  and  forest-tree  seedlings.  Drying  or 
freezing  does  not  destroy  the  fungus  or  its  spores. 
The  best  j)recautionarv  measures  are  to  avoid 
infested  soil,  sow  thinly,  ventilate  freely,  shade 
little,  water  sparingly,  and  burn  all  diseased 
plants. 

DAMROSCH,  dam'rosh,  Frank  ( 1859—) .  A 
prominent  American  musician,  son  of  Leopold 
Damrosch.  He  was  born  in  Breslau.  At  first 
a  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Denver,  he  later 
drilled  the  chorus  in  the  German  opera  in  New 
York,  which  his  father  conducted.  In  1892  he 
organized  the  People's  Singing  Classes  in  New 
York.  Of  these,  now  numbering  about  1500 
members,  the  more  advanced  form  the  People's 
Choral  Union.  They  are  most  important  factors 
in  popularizing  music,  and  their  annual  concerts 
are  of  a  high  artistic  order.  Damrosch  also 
became  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  Sym- 
phony Society,  president  of  the  IMusical  Arts 
Society,  and  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

DAMROSCH,  Leopold  (1832-85).  A  Ger- 
man-American musician,  violinist,  composer,  and 
conductor,  born  in  Posen,  Prussia.  His  parents 
chose  the  profession  of  medicine  for  him,  and 
after  graduating  at  the  LTniversity  of  Berlin  he 
returned  to  Posen  to  practice;  but  his  passionate 
love  of  music,  which  he  had  continued  to  study 
incidentally,  prevailed,  and  in  1854  he  aban- 
doned medicine  for  the  study  of  counterpoint  and 
composition  under  Hubert,  Ries,  and  Dehn.  In 
1855  he  started  out  as  a  concert  violinist  in 
Magdeburg;  became  acquainted  with  Liszt,  and 
under  his  influence  began  to  write  for  the  Xeue 
Zeitschrift  fur  ilusik.  He  was  director  in  Posen 
and  in  Breslau,  and  in  1871  came  to  New  York 
as  director  of  the  Arion  Societ}'.  The  credit  of 
firmly  establishing  choral  organizations  in  New 
York  belongs  entirely  to  Damrosch.  He  founded 
the  Oratorio  Society  (1873)  and  the  Symphony 
Society  (1877),  and  organized  several  large 
musical  festivals.  All  these  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York 
City.  But  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  his 
life  was  the  successful  establishment,  in  1884,  of 
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German  opera  in  New  Y'ork  City,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  notwitlistanding  the  ob- 
vious ditlioulties  of  the  undertaking.  Among  the 
operas  given,  Fidelio,  Taniihiiuser,  Lohengrin, 
and  Dk  Walhiire  were  the  most  important  as 
comparative  novelties.  He  died  in  Xew  York, 
and  imposing  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Opera  House.  His  works  comprise  several  can- 
tatas, a  festival  overture,  beside  violin  concertos 
and  songs. 

DAMROSCH,  Walter  Joh.\nxe.s  (1802—). 
An  .\niiii(.;ui  nuisician,  son  of  Leopold  Daui- 
rosch,  born  in  Breslau,  Prussia.  He  came  to 
the  Lnited  States,  and  was  made  conductor  of 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1S81, 
and  organist  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brookljni,  in 
188  4.  In  1885  he  succeeded  his  father  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  societies, 
and  became  assistant  conductor  of  German  opera 
at  the  iletropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
In  18y4-99  he  directed  several  operatic  ventures, 
at  first  German,  and  subscquentl}'  French  and 
Italian.  In  1900-01  he  conducted  the  German 
operas  at  the  iletropolitan  Opera  House.  He 
produced,  in  189(3,  an  opera.  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
founded  on  the  novel  by  Hawthorne,  composed 
a  Te  Deum,  in  honor  of  Dewey's  victory  in  Manila 
Bay,  and  siiorter  pieces  and  songs.  His  nuisic 
is  melodious,  and  the  accompaniments  to  his 
songs  are  often  striking. 

DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS.     A  dam  is  a 

barrier  built  across  a  stream  or  across  a  valley 
or  other  depression,  to  raise  the  level  of  water 
or  to  retain  or  store  water  for  the  supply  of 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  for  irrigation,  hydraulic 
mining,  power,  or  manufacturing  jjurposes.  A 
reservoir  is  a  basin  or  other  receptacle  used  for 
receiving,  storing,  or  distributing  water.  Reser- 
voirs are  often,  but  liy  no  means  always,  formed 
by  a  dam  connecting  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  vallej',  canyon,  or  some 
more  basin-like  depression.  The  terms  dams  and 
reservoirs  are  used  in  speaking  of  devices  to 
confine  substances  other  than  water;  as  when 
clay  is  used  to  hold  back  molten  metal  of  any 
sort,  or  as  in  dentistry,  where  a  dam  is  built  by 
a  dentist  to  keep  saliva  out  of  a  cavity,  or  when 
a  receptacle  is  attached  to  a  stove,  lamp,  or  ma- 
chine for  heating  or  storing  water,  oil,  or  other 
liquids,  prior  to  or  during  use.  The  dams  and 
reservoirs  considered  below  will  be  only  those 
constructed  to  retain  water. 

D.^ilS. 

Where  earth  cannot  be  used,  the  choice  of 
materials  until  quite  recently  has  been  between 
timber,  timber  and  loose  stone,  and  masonry. 
Within  recent  years  a  few  dams  of  steel  or  of 
steel  reinforced  by  masonry  have  been  erected. 
Of  course  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  against  dam  failures,  for  which  there  are 
the  following  cotnmon  causes:  ( 1)  By  sliding  on 
the  base  or  on  some  horizontal  joint;  (2)  by  over- 
turning; (3)  by  fracture  due  to  tension;  (4) 
by  crushing,  in  the  case  of  masonry  dams;  (5) 
by  erosion,  in  the  case  of  earth,  or,  though  rarely, 
by  breaking  up  and  washing  away,  from  the  top 
downward,  in  the  case  of  masonry  structures. 
After  a  good  site  has  been  chosen  and  the  utmost 
care  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tions and  the  supervision  of  the  material  and 
workmanship,  the  chief  factor  of  safety  in  dam 
construction  is  obtained  by  placing  a  sufficient 


volume  and  weight  of  material  in  the  dam  itself 
to  withstand  the  pressure  upon  it.  Tliis  pressure 
is  directly  proj)orlioned  to  the  height  of  water 
behind  the  dam  and  not  to  the  total  volume,  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  in  well-designed  earth 
dams  the  cross-section  is  so  great,  for  other 
reasons,  as  to  give  a  weight  far  in  excess  of  that 
which  could  be  removed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
retained  watef.  But  in  masonry  dams  the  cross- 
section  may  be  proportioned  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure with  mathematical  nicety,  allowing,  of 
course,  the  factor  of  safety  common  to  all  good 
engineering  work.  In  the  new  lyjie  of  steed  dam.s 
questions  of  volume  and  weiglit  yield  plac<a  to  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  the  material. 

A  most  essential  feature  in  the  design  of  dams 
of  all  classes  is  ample  provision  for  passing 
waste  or  flood  water.  Otherwise  the  increased , 
pressure  against  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam 
due  to  the  excessively  high  water  in  the  reservoir, 
or  else  the  force  of  the  current  in  passing  over 
the  top  of  the  dam  may  cause  a  serious  rupture. 
In  overfall  dams  relief  may  be  obtained,  in  some 
cases,  by  providing  tlood-gates  at  erne  end  of  the 
structure,  either  connected  with  or  detached  from 
the  main  dam;  by  having  a  crest  to  the  whole 
dam  which  can  be  dropped  in  time  of  floods  (see 
Movable  Dails,  below)  ;  or,  in  connection  with 
one  or  both  of  the  foregoing  precautions,  there 
may  be  an  artificial  overflow  or  waste  channel 
leading  from  a  spillway  above  or  at  one  side  of 
the  dam  down  to  the  natural  channel  of  the 
stream  some  distance  below.  Such  a  spillway 
and  overflow  channel  are  essential  to  all  earth 
dams.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  waste  gates, 
or  under  sluices,  are  sometimes  provided  beneath 
the  crest  of  masonry  dams,  particularly  in  India. 
These  may  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  to  permit  washing  out  deposits  of  silt. 
Where  no  other  means  are  feasible,  waste  water 
may  be  carried  to  a  point  below  the  dam  through 
a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  one  side  and 
beyond  the  structure  itself. 

Earth  Dams  are  formed  by  depositing  the 
natural  soil  from  the  vicinity  of  the  site  in  thin 
layers  to  form  the  structure  and  carefully  rolling 
or  otherwise  rendering  conjpact  each  layer  be- 
fore another  is  added.  Water  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  earth  to  help  compact  it.  Soil  that 
will  compact  readily  and  be  as  little  porous  as 
possible  should  be  selected,  but  it  is  difficult  and 
generally  impracticable  to  make  earth  dams  im- 
pervious to  water.  Since  continuous  percolation 
through  an  earth  dam  would  lead  to  its  ruin,  it 
is  customary,  where  an  attempt  is  not  made  to 
secure  imperviousness  through  the  whole  struc- 
ture, to  place  a  water-tight  barrier  either  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  dam  or  at  its  centre.  The 
former  is  known  as  a  lining  and  the  latter  as  a 
heart  or  core  wall.  Both  a  lining  and  a  heart- 
wall  may  be  used.  Heart-walls  may  be  com- 
posed of  a  carefidly  selected  mixture  of  clay  and 
loam  or  sand,  called  puddle:  of  concrete;  or  of 
stone  masonry  plastered  with  cement.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  the  heart-wall  is  that  it  can  be 
carried  well  into  the  bed  and  hanks  of  the  val- 
ley, beneath  and  beyond  the  main  part  of  the 
dam,  which  is  a  great  safeguard  against  leaks 
between  the  natural  ground  and  the  artificial 
structure.  Whether  or  not  the  upper  face  of  the 
dam  is  lined  to  prevent  leakage,  it  must  be  paved 
with  stone,  concrete,  or  brick  to  prevent  damage 
tc  the  earth  slope  by  the  action  of  the  waves  at 
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the  water-level,  which  latter  varies  with  the 
lullness  or  depletion  of  the  reservoir.  V\  here  a 
water  lining  is  de.sired,  puddle  is  generally  em- 
ployed, often  with  concrete  or  masonry  above 
it.  Asphalt  has  recently  been  used  to  supple- 
ment concrete,  brick,  or  stone  lining.  Occasion- 
ally the  lower  slope  of  earth  dams  is  paved;  in 
high   dams   it   is   frequently  built   with   a    level 


U'o'r: 
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Fig.  1.— CR08P-SECTI0N   OF  EARTH   DAM, 

with  concrete  heart^wall  and  upper  slope  paved :  Metropolitan  Water- 
Woriis,  Southborough.  Mass. 

place  or  herm  part  waj'  up  its  height.  Water  is 
rarely  allowed  to  come  within  five  feet  of  the  top 
of  earth  dams  or  reservoir  embankments  and  it 
may  be  kept  even  lower.  The  minimum  advisable 
thickness  of  the  base  will  increase  with  the 
height  of  the  dam  and  the  gentleness  of  the 
slopes.  The  angle  of  repose,  or  natural  slope, 
of  ordinary  earth,  dumped  in  banks,  gives  a  base 
of  one  and  one-half  feet  to  one  foot  of  height, 
but  wet  earth  has  a  less  angle  of  repose.  It  is 
common,  therefore,  to  give  dams  of  ordinary 
earth  a  slope  of  2  to  1  on  the  lower  or  dry  face, 
and  2%  or  3  to  1  on  the  wet  face,  and  even 
these  figures  may  be  exceeded.  Some  earth  dams 
are  backed  with  loose  stone  or  rock,  to  give 
greater  stability.  Occasionally  the  material 
composing  earth  dams  is  brought  into  place  by 
means  of  fiowing  water,  instead  of  by  carts, 
scrapers,    or   buckets,    running   on    and   dumped 


that  there  were  tlien  ten  earth  dams  00  feet  or 
over  in  height,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table.  Later  information  sliows  that  the  fourth 
dam  in  the  table,  now  known  as  the  San  Leandro, 
has  a  total  height  of  158  feet  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  foundation  to  its  crest,  and  has  no 
heart-wall ;  also  that  it  extends  125  feet  above  the 
original  surface.  The  Tabraud  dam,  near  .Jack- 
son. C'al..  completed  in  December, 
1<»01,  has  its  crest  120  feet  above 
rock  foundation,  and  110  feet 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  has  no  heart-wall. 
See  Engineering  Neus,  July  10, 
and  September  11,  1902,  for  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  the  Ta- 
braud and  San  Leandro  dams, 
respectively. 

Eartli  dams  or  earth  embank- 
ments  for  reservoirs  are   among 
the   oldest   of   engineering  struc- 
tures, having  been  built  for  irri- 
gation thousands  of  jears  ago,  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  other  Oriental  countries. 

M.\soxKY  Dams,  particularly  of  notable  size, 
are  of  comparative  recent  origin,  their  construc- 
tion having  aAvaited  the  development  of  modern 
engineering,  iloreover.  while  masonry  dams  of 
great  height  date  from  tlie  sixteentli  century  (see 
table),  it  was  only  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  their  design  accorded 
M'ith  the  great  principles  of  engineering — maxi- 
mum strength  with  a  minimum  of  material  and 
cost.  The  accompanying  table,  taken  from  Weg- 
mann,  Tlic  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams 
(Xew  York,  1899),  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
tracing  the  development  of  the  most  notable 
masonry  dams  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  terminating  with  the  new  Croton  Dam, 
under  construction  in  1901.  In  1900,  or  since 
the   table   was   compiled,   the   contract  was   let 
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NAME  AND   LOCATION 


Druid  Lake,  Baltimore.  Md 

Pilarcitos,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

San  Andreas,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Lake  Chabot,  Oakland,  Cal 

Middle  Branch,  New  York,  N.  Y... 

,\nisterdain,  N.  Y' 

Kauffman,   Pottsville,  Pa 

No.  2,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Owego,  N.  Y 

Waverly,  N.  Y 


Height.  It. 


119 
95 
93 
SO 
73 
65 
SI 
60 
CO 
(10 


Length,  ft. 


Xot  given. 
640 
640 
300 
740 
410 
600 

250 
322 


Heart-wall 


Puddle. 

None.* 

None.* 

Not  given. 

Rubble  masonry. 

Not  given. 
Masonry. 


•These  two  dams,  while  without  heart- walls  in  the  damproper,  have  puddle-fllled  trenches,  26  and  47  feet  deep,  re- 
spectively, from  the  natural  surface  to  solid  rock. 


from  a  cableway  (q.v.)  Hydraulic  fill  dams 
is  the  name  applied  to  this  rather  novel  class  of 
structures.  This  process  was  used  to  build  a 
part  of  the  San  Leandro  and  Temescal  dams  of 
the  water-works  supplying  Oakland,  Cal..  and 
also  in  building  earth  dams  at  La  Mesa  and  San 
Joaquin  (Lake  Christine),  Cal..  and  Tyler,  Tex. 
Earth  dams  vary  in  height  from  a  few  feet  to 
100  feet  or  more,  and  in  length  from  a  few  score 
to  thousands  of  feet,  or  even  to  miles,  although 
most  of  the  structures  running  into  miles  are 
more  properly  called  reservoir  embankments.  A 
summary  of  the  heights  of  earth  dams  in  the 
United  States,  for  water-works  purposes  alone, 
compiled  from  figures  included  in  The  Manual 
of  American    Water-Works   for   1889-90,   showed 


for  the  Wachusett  Dam,  which  is  a  worthy  rival 
of  the  new  Croton  Dam.  Some  figures  concerning 
the  Wachusett  Dam  and  the  Assuan  Dam  on  the 
>>ile  (see  Reservoirs,  below)  have  been  added  to 
the  table. 

-Masonry  dams  are  designed  as  though  they 
were  monolithic  structures,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
against  the  face  of  the  dam  tends  to  rupture  it 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  blocks  of 
stone  are  not  laid  in  regular  courses.  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  used  to  bind  the  stones  in  one 
homogeneous  mass,  or  the  dam  may  be  composed 
of  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  stone  with  the 
intervening  spaces  filled  with  concrete,  or  it  may 
be    made    of    concrete    alone.       (See    Cement.) 
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NEW  CROTON  DAM  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
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Overturning  is  guarded  against  by  giving  the 
structure  sueli  a  cross-section  that  the  lines  of 
pressure  will  be  thrown  within  the  centre  third 
of  the  dam.  To  provide  against  crushing,  a 
material  with  high  resistance  to  such  action  is 
selected  and  the  structure  is  so  proportioned  that 
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Fig.  2. — CROSS-SECTION  op  a  masonry  dam 
(New  Croton  Dam  for  New  York  City  Water- Works). 

its  own  weight  will  not  crush  the  material  in  its 
lower  part.  As  a  general  rule  the  pressure 
should  never  exceed  fifteen  tons  per  square  foot, 
and  with  some  materials  it  may  need  to  be  as 
low  as  six  tons.  Obviously  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent excessive  or  crusliing  pressures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  ver\'  higli  dams  is  to  diminish  the  thick- 
ness as  the  height  increases.  The  action  of  ice 
and  of  the  actual  or  possible  current  of  over- 
flowing water  renders  it  necessary  to  make  the 
top  of  the  dam  thicker  than  would  be  required 
to  resist  water  pressure  alone ;  otherwise  the 
dam  might  be  tapered  to  a  knife  edge  at  the 
top.  Tlie  common  type  of  cross-section  for  high 
masonry  dams  approaches  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, with  the  perpendicular  side  up-stream,  but 
it  varies  from  a  real  triangle  in  having  both 
sides  curved  somewhat,  particularlj-  so  as  to  give 
a  broader  base,  and  in  having  the  extreme  upper 
part  built  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  while  the 
top  is  fiat,  or  perhaps  more  or  less  rounded. 
While  some  of  the  early  dams  were  quite  bold  in 
cross-section,  most  of  them  were  far  otherwise. 
The  French  engineers  were  the  first  to  apply  the 
results  of  theoretical  study  of  the  subject  to  the 
design  of  the  cross-section  of  dams.  M.  Sazilly 
discussed  the  questions  involved  in  a  memoir 
published  in  Amialcs  des  Fonts  et  Chatisses 
(Paris,  1853).  M.  Delocre  carried  the  work  on 
to  more  rational  conclusions,  which  were  made 
public  in  1S5S,  and  on  which  the  design  of  the 
Furens  Dam,  near  Saint  Etienne,  France,  was 
constructed  (1862-G6).  A  memoir  on  these  stud- 
ies was  published  in  the  journal  just  named  in 
1866.  Although  this  dam  was  only  6  feet  higher 
(170.6  against  164.24  feet)  than  the  Puentes 
Dam,  completed  in  Spain  in  1791,  the  French 
dam  was  0.91  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  161.02 
at  the  base,  while  the  Spanish  dam  was  .3.5.73 
feet  thick  at  the  top  and  144.29  feet  at  the  base. 
The  French  dam  ^^■as  curved  in  plan  and  the 
Spanish  Avas  polygonal.  An  Englishman,  Prof. 
W.  .J.  Rankine  ( q.v. ) ,  made  the  next  notable 
study  of  the  subject.  (See  his  Miscellaneous 
Scientific  Papers.  London,  1880.)  A  number  of 
eminent  American  engineers  connected  with  the 
new  Croton  Aqueduct  and  its  adjuncts,  for  Xew 
York  City,  made  studies  which  resulted  in  the 
design  of  the  highest  masonry  dam  yet  attempted, 
which  was  put  >inder  construction  in  1892.  Very 
extensive  investigations  were  made  in  this  con- 
nection by  Mr.  Edward  Wegmann,  who  published 


an  important  treatise,  entitled  The  Design  and 
Construction  of  Masonry  Dams  (New  York, 
1888),  to  which  new  matter  was  added  and  a 
new  title  given  in  1899,  .so  as  to  cover  all  classes 
of  dams. 

Arched  or  Curved  Dams  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  amount  of  discussion  as  to  tlie  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  arch  principle  to  resist  a  part  of 
the  thrust  of  the  water  on  the  dam,  instead  of 
relying  wholly  on  gravity  dams,  or  those  with 
a  section  which  gives  sufficient  weiglit  to  resist 
overturning  and  sliding.  The  most  notable  dams 
designed  on  this  principle  are  the  Bear  Valley, 
Zola,  and  Sweetwater  dams,  details  of  wliicli  are 
given  in  the  table.  The  first  two  are  declared  by 
Jlr.  James  D.  Schuyler,  in  his  work  on  reservoirs 
(see  below),  to  be  "so  slender  in  profile  as  to  be 
absolutely  unstable  were  they  built  straight." 
The  Bear  Valley  Dam  is  only"3.17  feet  thick  at 
the  top,  20  feet  thick  at  tlie  bottom,  and  is  60 
feet  in  height. 

Co.xcRETE  ilASONRY  Dams  are  not  essentially 
difTerent  from  other  masonry  structures,  except 
in  their  composition.  (See"  Cement  and  Con- 
crete.) Perhaps  the  most  notable  concrete  dam 
in  the  world  is  that  near  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  built 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Water-Works  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  This  dam,  wliich  is  of  the  arched 
type,  had  attained  a  height  of  13.4  feet  in  1888 
or  1889,  but  is  designed  to  i-each  ultimately  170 
feet,  with  a  top  width,  when  completed,  of  25 
feet  and  a  width  at  the  base  of  176  feet. 

Rock-Fill  Dams  are  built  of  large  stones,  or 
rock,  loosely  put  in  place,  but  with  liand-laid 
face  or  slope  walls.  To  make  such  dams  water- 
tight, or  sufficiently  so  for  the  objects  to  be 
attained,  the  up-stream  or  wet  slope  may  be 
faced  with  plank,  concrete,  concrete  and  asphalt, 
or  steel.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  earth  to  form 
either  the  upper  or  lower  section :  or  riveted 
steel  plates  may  be  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
structure.  A  masonry  wall,  with  earth  above 
and  rock  fill  below,  faced  on  the  lower  slope 
with  stone  laid  in  mortar,  is  another  variation. 
The  adoption  of  this  form  of  construction  is 
generally  in  the  interests  of  economy,  in  localities 
where  the  transportation  of  cement  would  be  very 
costly,  where  e^irth  dams  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  where  stone  is  abundant  and  easily  thrown 
into  place.    The  Escondido  Dam,  built  by  a  Cali- 


FlG.    3.— ROCK-FILI,  DAM  WITH    STEEL  HEAET-WALL    OR  DIA- 
PHRAG-M. 

Southern  California  Wat^r  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

fornia  irrigation  district  of  that  name,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  rock-fill  structures. 
It  is  76  feet  high,  10  feet  thick  at  the  top.  and 
140  feet  thick  at  the  base,  has  top  and  bottom 
lengths  of  380  feet  and  100  feet  respectively. 
The  hand-laid  dry  wall  on  the  upper  or  wet 
slope  is  15  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  5  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  covered  with  redwood  plank  and 
the  space  between  the  plank  and  the  stone  was 
rammed  full  of  concrete.  The  joints  in  the 
planking  were  calked  with   oakum   and   daubed 
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with  asphalt.  The  Lower  Otay  Dam,  near  Sau 
Diego,  Cal.,  comjjleted  in  IS'JT,  is  a  roek-till  dam 
with  a  steel  core.  The  dam  was  started  in 
masonry,  but  being  carried  to  a  height  of  -tO  feet 
above  its  lowest  point,  when  its  top  length  was 
only  83  feet,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  design. 
An  inverted  T-iron  ( thus,  _l  )  was  bolted  to  the 
masonry  and  steel  plates  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  17  Vi  feet  long,  and  5  feet  high  were  riveted 
first  to  the  T-iron,  then  to  each  other  until  three 
courses  had  been  placed.  The  plates  were  dimin- 
ished in  thickness  as  they  neared  the  top.  The 
dam  is  IGl  feet  high  above  its  lowest  point,  130  feet 
high  above  the  natural  earth,  and  is  of  rock  fill 
for  121  feet.  The  steel  plates  were  protected 
by  a  coat  of  hot  Alcatraz  asphalt,  then  a  layer 
of  burlap,  then  harder  asphalt,  and  finally  one 
foot  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  on  each  side. 
A  part  of  the  rock  fill  was  deposited  in  place 
by  the  force  of  a  very  heavy  blast  and  the  rest 
was  transported  from  the  quarry  by  a  cableway 
(q.v.)  948  feet  long.  Nearly  180,000  cubic  yards 
of  stone  were  used.  The  stream  flow  must  be 
passed  around  and  not  over  rock-fill  dams. 

.Steei,  Dams  have  recentlj'  been  built.  One  of 
the  first  of  these,  known  as  the  Ash  Fork,  was 
built  about  1897  or  1898,  by  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailway  Company  to  supply 
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Fig.  i. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  STEEL,  DAM, 

Xah.  Fork, '.\.riz. 

its  engines  and  incidentally  to  furnish  water  to 
the  village  of  Ash  Fork,  Ariz.  It  forms  a  reser- 
voir of  30,000,000  gallons  capacity.  The  steel 
portion  of  the  structure  is  184  feet  long  at  the 
top  and  its  greatest  lieight  is  46  feet.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  triangular  steel  frames, 
against  the  upper  sides  of  which  rest  the  riveted 
steel  plates,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These 
plates  are  curved  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  clian- 
nels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined 
face  of  the  dam,  with  flat  strips  between.  Water 
flows  over  the  top  of  the  steel  dam  and  between 
two  masonry  abutments  having  a  combined 
length  of  llfi  feet. 
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Fig.  5. — CROSS-SECTION  op  timber  and  stone  dam, 
Bangor,  Me. 

Timber  Dams  include  a  great  variety  of  struc- 
tures built  of  framed  timber,  logs,  and  crib-work 
of  either  timber  or  logs  filled  with  stone.  They 
are  generally  comparatively  low,  overflow  dams. 
They  frequently  have  a  sloping  up-stream  face 


and  eitlier  a  sloping  or  stepped  down-stream  face, 
with  an  ajjron  below  the  toe  of  the  latter,  to 
break  the  force  of  falling  water.  Sometimes 
piles  are  used  in  tlicir  construction  and  often 
earth  is  filled  against  their  upper  side.  The 
once  famous  timber  dam  at  llolyokc,  Mass.,  built 
in  1849  for  water-power,  1017  feet  long  and  with 
a  ma.ximuni  heiglit  of  30  feet,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  masonry  structure. 

ilovADLE  Dams  are  those  which  can  be  lowered 
or  raised  at  will,  according  to  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  river.  They  are  generally  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, placed  at  stretches  where  there  are  shallows 
or  rapids,  but  where  permanent  structures  to 
raise  the  water-level  might  do  damage  by  causing 
floods  at  times  of  high  water.  They  may  also  be 
used  on  any  ordinary  dam,  or  on  waste  weirs. 
It  is  more  common,  however,  to  call  movable  de- 
vices connected  with  ordinary  dams  flashboards 
or  floodgates.  Flashboards  are  generally  com- 
paratively low  and  are  of  fragile  construction, 
or  have  supports  designed  to  give  way  in  time  of 
freshet.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  movable 
dams,  but  they  fall  more  or  less  closely  into 
three  groups — needle,  iciclcet  or  shutter,  and  hrnr- 
tiai).  The  latter  have  some  decided  points  of 
superiority,  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
force  of  the  water  itself,  on  its  being  turned 
under  or  discharged  from  chambers  beneath  or 
within  the  dam.  Needle  dams  were  developed 
in  France  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier 
I'reneh  and  English  needle  dams  and  consist  of 
horizontal  beams,  or  stop  planks,  dropped  into 
grooves  built  in  the  two  abutments  of  a  pass 
through  the  dam.  These  beams  could  be  lifted 
out  at  times  of  high  water.  Later,  to  facilitate 
handling,  they  were  set  vertically,  or  nearly  so, 
resting  against  a  sill  below  and  a  beam  above. 
A  chain  was  finally  substituted  for  this  beam  to 
make  greater  lengths  of  dam  feasible.  In  this 
way  movable  dams  40  feet  wide  were  developed 
on  the  Yonne.  in  France.  In  1834  M.  Poiree  in- 
creased the  width  of  one  of  these  dams,  or  passes, 
to  72  feet  by  substituting  iron  bars  for  the 
chains.  The  bars  were  short  and  were  supported 
by  means  of  vertical,  iron  frames,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  dam.  To  throw  down 
the  dam,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
needles  one  by  one,  detach  the  horizontal  bars, 
tlien  lower  the  frames  into  recesses  in  the  top  of 
the  masonry  portion  of  the  dam.  The  needle 
dams  were  somewhat  modified  subsequently  and 
used  in  various  parts  of  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
needle  dam  in  this  country  was  built  in  1891-97 
by  the  United  States  Government  across  the  Big 
Sandy  River  at  I..ouisa,  Ky.  The  whole  improve- 
ment includes  a  lock  52  feet  wide,  a  navigable 
pass  130  feet  long,  and  an  overflow  weir  140  feet 
long.  The  sill  of  the  pass  is  13  feet  and  that  of 
the  weir  is  7  feet  below  the  normal  height  of 
water  in  the  pool,  and  the  sill  of  the  pass  is 
one  foot  below  low-water  mark  of  recent  years. 
The  steel  frames  supporting  the  pass  needles  are 
four  feet  between  centres.  The  horizontal  bars 
connecting  the  frames  and  supporting  the  upper 
ends  of  the  needles  are  hinged  at  one  end  and 
hooked  at  the  other.  The  frames  have  a  sheet- 
iron  floor,  forming  a  foot-bridge,  which  falls  with 
them,  and  are  connected  by  a  chain.  The  pass 
needles  are  of  white  pine.  12  inches  wide.  SI/2 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  4%  inches  thick 
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at  the  top,  and  14  feet  3  inches  long,  each  weigh- 
ing 263  pounds  when  wet.  The  needles  are  set  in 
pkioe  by  means  of  a  derrick  on  a  boat,  and  are 
lifted  out  by  means  of  a  cliain  passing  tlirough 
irons  fastened  to  their  top,  operated  by  an  engine. 
The  frames  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  of  the 
abutments  to  the  pass  by  means  of  a  chain  crab. 
Wicket  or  Shutter  Dams  have  been  devel- 
oped from  simple  gates  or  shutters  working  on  a 
horizontal  axis  near  their  tops,  which  have  been 
used  in  Holland  for  centuries.  These  simple 
shutters  have  been  elaborated  until  they  are 
now  made  of  short  lengtlis,  which  may  be  re- 
volved on  their  horizontal  axis,  then  lowered  so 
as  to  rest  flatwise  on  the  sill  of  the  dam.  They 
are  operated  from  a  bridge  placed  above  them, 
which  can  be  lowered  nuich  the  same  as  the 
frames  of  the  needle  dams  just  described.  In 
1880  two  wicket  dams  were  completed  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  River  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  others  have  since  been  built  on 
that  stream.  One,  completed  in  1892,  has  a 
pass  248  feet  long;  besides  a  weir  316  feet  long 
and  a  lock  55  feet  wide.  The  pass  is  closed  with 
62  Chanoine  wooden  wickets  3  feet  9  inches  long 
and  14  feet  high,  with  a  three-inch  space  between 
them,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  tim- 
ber, if  desired.  The  first  of  a  series  of  movable 
dams  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  Davis  Island,  near 
Pittsburg,  was  built  in  1878-85,  and  also  has 
Chanoine  wickets.  There  is  one  pass  716  feet 
long,  another  1223  feet  long,  besides  a  fixed  dam 
456  feet  wide,  several  weirs,  and  .a  lock  110  feet 
wide  and  600  feet  long  between  the  gates.  In 
1899  a  second  Chanoine  wicket  dam  was  being 
built  across  the  Ohio  River  25  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg. 

Drum  D.\ms  are  modifications  of  the  wicket 
or  shutter  dam.  One  of  these,  named  after  its 
inventor,  Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden,  may  be  de- 
scribed, roughly,  as  being  shaped  like  one-sixth 
of  a  cj'linder.  \Yhen  lowered  by  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  at  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  it 
drops  into  the  chamber,  leaving  one  radial  side 
of  the  cylinder  flush  with  the  sill.  The  sections 
are  raised  by  the  force  of  the  water  acting  from 
beneath. 

Be.\rtr.\p  D.\ms  or  Gates,  in  their  simplest 
form,  consist  of  two  leaves  extending  across  the 
pass  or  opening  to  be  closed,  and  so  hinged  to 
the  sill  of  the  dam  on  their  outer  edge  that  they 
form  a  triangle  when  in  use  and  lie  flat  on  the 
sill  of  the  dam  when  open:  one  leaf,  when  open, 
overlaps  the  others.  The  space  within  the  tri- 
angle is  filled  with  water.  On  drawing  out  this 
water  through  suitable  openings,  the  dam  fills, 
and  on  admitting  water  beneath  the  leaves,  when 
the  dam  is  open,  the  leaves  are  raised  slowly  into 
position.  Thus  the  dam  is  operated  by  the  force 
of  the  water.  The  first  dam  of  this  tvpe  was 
built  on  the  Lehigh  River,  in  1818  or  1819,  by 
Josiah  \ATiite  and  Erskine  Hazard,  managers  of 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  to  secure  slack 
water  for  shipping  anthracite  coal.  Lentil  1880 
or  later  this  type  seems  to  have  been  used  but 
little  outside  of  Pennsylvania;  but  in  1886  two 
bear-trap  gates,  each  60  feet  long,  were  built  by 
LTnited  States  engineer  ofllcers  in  the  Beattyville 
Dam,  across  the  Kentucky  River.  Since  1886  a 
number  of  other  dams  of  this  type  have  been 
built  in  this  country.  A  study  of  bear-trap  dams 
was  made  for  the  United  States  Government  bv 
Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden  and  IMajor  A.  O.  Pow- 


ell, beginning  in  1892.  (See  Journal  Asso- 
ciation Engineering  .Societies,  Philadelphia,  for 
June,  1896;  also  an  article  by  Captain  Chitten- 
den reviewing  the  whole  subject,  in  Engineering 
}^etcs,  New  York,  February  7,  1895.)  Various 
modifications  of  the  bear-trap  dam  have  been 
made,  including  a  hinge  at  the  apex  and  another 
in  the  upper  leaf,  so  in  falling  the  dam  falls 
over  on  itself,  and  there  is  no  overlapping  at 
the  apex.  The  largest  bear-trap  dam  yet  built 
forms  a  part  of  the  regulating  works  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  (q.v. ),  where  the 
canal  discharges  into  the  Des  Plaines  River. 
The  pass  closed  by  this  dam  is  160  feet  long  and 
20  feet  high,  besides  which  there  are  15  sluice- 
gates, 30  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  working 
vertically  between  masonry  piers.  Eight  of  the 
gates  Were  walled  up,  as  the  full  capacity  was 
not  deemed  necessary  for  some  time.  This  bear- 
trap  dam  is  not  for  navigation,  so  it  is  mounted 
on  a  niasonr.y  structure  of  some  height,  permit- 
ting the  upper  gate  to  slide  down  the  upper  face 
of  the  masonry.  Tliis  dam  diiTers  from  others  of 
the  same  type  not  only  in  being  of  steel  instead 
of  wood,  but  in  having  various  mechanical  de- 
vices to  supplement  its  operation.  A  full  illus- 
trated descrijition  of  this  structure  is  given  in 
Engineering  yews  (New  York)  for  March  24 
and  ^lay  26.  1899.  A  general  review  of  mov- 
able dams,  by  B.  F.  Thomas,  is  given  in-  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (New  York.  1888)  ;  also  see  Reports 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  (Wash- 
ington, 1860  et  seq.),  particularly  those  for 
1884  and  1887. 

Cofferd.\ms  (q.v.)  are  employed  to  exclude 
water  from  foundations  and  other  classes  of 
work  while  under  construction.  See  Founda- 
tions. 

failures  of  dam.s. 

The  Bradford  earth  dam,  Sheflield,  England, 
failed  in  March.  1864.  This  dam,  built  to  supply 
water  and  furnish  power  to  the  city  of  Sheflield, 
was  about  90  feet  in  height,  13  feet  wide,  and 
1250  feet  long,  with  slopes  of  2^,  to  1.  The 
dam,  except  for  a  puddle  wall  extending  from 
end  to  end  and  60  feet  into  the  giound.  was  of 
earth  loosely  dumped  from  carts.  Cast-iron 
outlet  jiipes  about  500  feet  in  length,  surroimded 
by  clay  puddle,  extended  through  the  base  of 
the  dam.  While  the  reservoir  was  being  filled 
for  the  first  time,  a  leak  suddenly  appeared,  and 
enlarged  so  rapidly  that  in  30  minutes  the  reser- 
voir had  emptied  itself.  Tlie  flood  reached 
Sheffield  at  midnight,  without  warning,  causing 
great  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  238 
lives.  In  the  oflScial  inquiry  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  it  was  claimed  that  in  a 
work  of  such  great  magnitude  the  outlet  pipes 
.should  not  have  been  placed  through  the  dam 
itself. 

The  failure  of  the  IMill  River  Dam  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass.,  in  1874.  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  improper  construction  which  resulted 
in  complete  saturation  of  the  embankment.  No 
engineer  had  been  employed  in  constructing  the 
work,  and  no  proper  means  used  for  consolidat- 
ing the  embankment.  One  morning,  when  the 
water  was  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  dam, 
masses  of  earth  were  observed  to  slide  from  the 
outer  slope  of  the  embankment.  In  20  minutes 
the  reservoir  was  emptied  of   100,000,000   cubic 
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feet  of  water,  which  drownecl  143  persons  and  de- 
stroyed $1,000,000  worth  of  property. 

The  most  disastrous  reservoir  failure  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  destruction  of  tlie 
South  Fork  Dam,  which  caused  the  famous 
Johnstown  flood  on  June  1,  1889.  That  this 
disaster  was  due  to  an  insufficient  wasteway 
has  been  abundantly  proved.  The  South  Fork 
Dam  was  built  on  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Cone- 
niaugh  River,  about  .'i  miles  al)ove  .Tolmstouii. 
It  was  of  earth,  70  feet  in  extreme  height.  The 
dam  was  built  as  far  back  as  1852,  and,  after 
various  changes  in  ownership,  the  reservoir,  in 
1880,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  South  Fork 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  original  specifications  for  the  dam  required 
a  waterway  1.50  feet  wide.  The  waterway 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was  1.30  feet 
wide  at  its  upper  end,  but  was  obstructed  by  a 
bridge  and  by  screens  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fish.  It  extended  across  a  channel  176  feet 
long,  and  at  its  lower  end  only  09  feet  wide.  In 
other  words,  the  waste  was  only  half  that  orig- 
inally contemplated,  besides  which  a  brick  out- 
let culvert  had  been  abandoned.  Unusually 
heavy  rains  had  been  falling  for  several  days, 
and  for  3^,;;  hours  before  the  break  occurred  the 
water  had  been  flowing  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  dam.  When  tlic  dam  was  carried  away, 
the  reservoir  emptied  itself  in  about  45  minutes. 
Over  2000  lives  were  lost  in  this  disaster,  and 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Walnut  Grove  Dam,  in  Arizona,  failed  on 
February  22,  1890.  It  was  one  of  the  highest 
rock-fill  dams  ever  built,  having  been  110  feet 
in  height,  about  10  feet  thick  at  the  top  and 
140  feet  at  the  base,  ^^■ith  a  top  length  of  some 
400  feet  and  a  bottom  length  of  100  feet.  Both 
faces  were  composed  of  granite  blocks,  laid  by 
hand  and  derrick,  these  dry-face  walls  being  20 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  5  feet  thick  at  the 
top.  It  is  supposed  that  a  very  heavy  rainfall 
and  an  altogether  inadequate  spillway  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  dam.  which  was  over- 
topped for  a  number  of  hours.  ^lanj'  deaths  re- 
sulted from  the  failure. 

The  failure  of  the  Puentes  masonry  dam,  in 
Spain,  in  1802,  was  due  to  defective  foundation, 
the  central  part  of  tlie  dam  resting  upon  piles, 
instead  of  being  carried  down  to  bed  rock.  In 
the  Ilabra  masonry  dam,  in  Algiers  (see  table), 
whose  failure  caused  the  drowning  of  400  per- 
sons, the  disaster  was  probablj'  due  to  defective 
masonry  work.  The  failure  of  the  Bouzey  ma- 
sonry dam,  near  Epinal,  France,  in  1895,  was 
caused  by  defective  construction  between  the 
base  and  the  foundation,  although  in  its  dimen- 
sions the  dam  was,  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
lightness.  The  failure  of  the  dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  which  occurred  in 
April,  1900,  was  due  to  defective  foundation, 
largely  on  account  of  the  soft  limestone  rock  on 
which  the  foundation  was  laid.  The  dam  was 
1090  feet  long,  66  feet  high  above  the  founda- 
tion, and  60  feet  above  low  water.  The  up- 
stream face  of  the  dam  was  vertical,  and  the 
down-stream  face  was  curved,  giving  a  thickness 
of  66  feet  at  the  base  and  20  feet  near  the  top. 
On  April  7,  1900,  after  a  heavy  rainfall  of  sev- 
eral days,  when  the  water  was  flowing  over  the 
crest  of  the  dam  to  a  depth  of  11.07  feet,  a  por- 
tion some  500  feet  in  length  was  detached  from 
Vol.  v.— 19. 


(lie  remainder  of  the  dam,  broke  into  two  parts, 
and  was  carried  down-stream.  Two  sections 
were  left  standing  upriglit  in  the  stream  a  few 
feet  below  tlic  origjnal  portion.  One  of  these 
broke  up  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  other  remained 
intact.  When  the  dam  broke,  eight  people  in 
the  power-house  were  drowiied  by  the  sudden 
rush  of  water,  and  during  the  following  night 
the   power-house  itself  was   jiartially  destroyed. 

BESEKVOIRS. 

Reservoirs  may  be  classified  broadly  into  j»i- 
po-unding,  sctlJiny,  storage,  and  dixlrihtitimj  res- 
ervoir-s,  all  of  which,  except  inipovmding.  may  be 
covered  or  open,  the  latter  being  tlie  general 
form,  Inipouiidiiin  reservoirs  are  fcu'med  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  some  stream  and  flood- 
ing the  country  aliove.  Storage  rcserroirs  are 
often  created  in  the  same  way ;  or  they  may  be 
formed  more  or  less  completely  by  embankments 
or  excavation,  or  a  combination  of  tlie  two.  Both 
impounding  and  storage  reservoirs  are  designed 
to  conseire  a  supply  of  water  above  the  normal 
consumption,  for  times  when  either  the  natural 
yield  is  below  tlie  average  or  the  consumption 
is  unusually  great.  Impounding  reservoirs  are 
always  for  storage  purposes,  whetlier  the  capac- 
ity be  for  a  few  hours'  supply  or  for  a  much 
longer  period.  The  larger  and  more  regular 
the  daily  yield  of  the  stream  or  other  source  of 
supply,  as  compared  with  the  consumption,  the 
smaller  need  be  the  storage  capacity.  In  some 
cases  storage  is  required  for  months,  or  even  for 
a  year.  The  new  Croton  Dam  will  provide  a 
storage  of  about  32,000.000,000  gallons,  or  near- 
ly enough  to  supply  the  whole  of  Greater  Xew 
York  (3,438,000  people  in  1900)  with  100  gal- 
lons each  for  100  days.  The  Wachusett  Dam, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water-Supply  District  (Bos- 
ton and  vicinity),  will  retain  about  63,000,000,- 
000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  located  at  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  ranks  next  to  the  new  Croton  Dam 
in  height  (see  table  of  dams  above  for  dimen- 
sions), but  has  almost  double  the  storage  capac- 
ity. The  Periyar,  or  Periar,  Dam  in  India  (see 
table)  forms  a  reservoir  larger  than  either  of 
the  last  two,  having,  as  it  does,  a  total  capacity 
of  about  100,000,000.000  gallons;  but  the  outle't 
tunnel  is  at  so  high  a  level  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  capacity  can  be  utilized.  Still  great- 
er will  be  the  capacity  afforded  by  the  great  .\s- 
suan  Dam,  now  being  liuilt  (see  table)  across 
the  Nile,  .some  500  miles  above  Cairo,  The  stor- 
age here  will  be  about  280,000,000,000  gallons, 
or  sufficient  to  cover  6,400,000  acres  of  land  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot.  The  Periyar  and  Assuan 
dams   are   for   irrigation    purposes. 

An  important  sanitary  question  involved  in 
the  construction  of  impounding  and  storage 
reservoirs  for  public  water-supplies  is  the  strip- 
ping of  the  sites,  or  flooded  areas,  of  all  heavy 
accumulations  of  organic  matter  which,  either 
through  their  decay  or  through  serving  as  a  food- 
supply  to  low  forms  of  life,  would  impart  un- 
pleasant tastes  an<l  odors  to  the  stored  water.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  remove  .stumps  and  tim- 
ber and  to  burn  over  the  site,  where  practicable, 
before  filling  such  reservoirs;  but  outside  of  N'cw 
England  very  little  more  than  this  has  been 
done  toward  stripping  the  sites  of  storage  reser- 
voirs. The  estimate  for  the  Wachusett  Reser- 
voir, mentioned  above,  included  .•};2, 9 10.000.  out 
of  a  total  cost  of  $9,105,000,  for  stripping  the 
reser\'oir  site.     Aside  from  stripping  and  clear- 
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ing  the  sites,  the  construction  of  impounding 
reservoirs  pertains  mostly  to  the  dam  and  its 
accessories.  One  additional  element  of  impor- 
tance in  some  cases  is  the  excavation  at  the 
border  of  reservoirs  to  prevent  shallow  flow- 
age  and  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  would  occur  when  these  slopes  are 
alternately  exposed  and  covered  by  the  varying 
levels  of  water  in  the  reservoir. 

Settlixg  Reservoirs,  also  known  as  subsid- 
ing and  as  sedimentation  reservoirs,  are  shallow 
basins,  with  long  weirs  between  the  several 
compartments  over  which  the  water  flows  in 
thin  sheets,  thus  drawing  olT  only  the  upper  and 
most  clarified  layer.  (See  Water  Pi"Rific.\- 
TIO^'. )  It  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  re- 
moving the  mud,  to  which  end  the  paved  bot- 
toms may  slope  to  a  common  point  and  then 
connect  with  a  scour-pipe,  through  which  the 
mvid  may  be  flushed  with  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  hose. 

Distributing  Reservoirs  are  generally  located 
within  or  near  the  city  which  they  serve.  They 
are  often  classified  as  high,  low.  and  middle 
service,  according  to  their  elevation  and  the 
areas  which  they  supply.  They  may  afTord  stor- 
age for  periods  ranging  from  a  day  or  two  up  to 
several  weeks;  but  in  tlie  latter  case  they  would 
perform  the  duty  of  a  storage  reservoir  as  well. 
Occasionally  distributing  reservoirs  are  formed 
by  a  dam  across  a  stream :  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  masonry  walls  above  or  below  the  natural 
surface.  The  construction  of  embankments  or 
walls  does  not  difl"er  essentially  from  that  of 
earth  and  masonry  dams,  except  that  when 
masonry  is  used  the  principles  of  design  are 
more  like  those  involved  in  the  planning  of  earth 
retaining  w'alls,  subjected,  of  course,  to  water 
pressure  on  the  other  side  at  times:  but  also 
liable  to  be  empty.  It  is  common  to  line  the 
inner  slopes  of  reservoir  embankments  with 
stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  asphalt.  The  bottoms 
are  frequently  lined  like  the  sides.  When 
concrete  is  used  it  is  well  to  lay  it  in  relatively 
small  squares,  with  a  good  filling  for  the  joints, 
to  prevent  cracking. 

Covered  Reservoir.s  may  have  vaulted  roofs  of 
masonry,  generally  cither  brick  or  concrete,  or 
else  less  expcnsi\c  and  more  temporary  roofs  of 
timber,  !Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to 
find  a  cheap  and  permanent  covering,  since  the 
work  at  best  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  the 
structure.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  great  that  cover- 
ing is  rarely  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  relatively  small  reservoirs  receiving 
either  filtered  water  or  that  from  underground 
sources,  either  of  which  is  liable  to  injury 
through  the  development  of  organisms  giving 
rise,  in  their  life  processes,  to  bad  ta.stes  and 
odors. 

Bibliography.  Wegmann,  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Dams  Ofcw  York,  1899)  ;  Schuyler, 
.Reservoirs  for  Irrigation.  JVater  Power  and  Do- 
mestic ffiipphj  (New  York,  1901)  :  Frizzell, 
^\'ater  Power  (New  York,  1901)  :  also  general 
treatises  on  water-works  by  Fanning,  Folwell, 
Ooodell,  and  Turneaure.  and  Wilson,  Manual  of 
Irrigation    Engineering    (New  York,    1897), 

DAMSEL  FLY  (so  called  from  the  French 
name  demoiselle).  An  insect  of  the  family 
Agrionidtp,  order  Odonata,  closely  allied  to  the 
dragon-flies.  They  are,  says  Heward.  the  small, 
graceful    species,   with   extremely  slender  bodies 


and  narrow,  clear  wings,  held  vertically  in  re- 
pose, which  are  very  commonly  found  over  large 
bodies  of  still,  fresh  water.  "All  of  our  North 
American  species  [about  75]  are  snuill.  but  in 
tropical  regions  they  grow  to  a  large  size,  and 
some  South  American  forms  are  among  the  larg- 
est species  of  the  order  Odonata,  They  do  not 
lly  high  in  the  air,  but  frequent  low-growing 
aquatic  vegetation.  The  colors  as  a  rule  are 
rather  dull,  but  the  slender  bodies  of  some  are 
brilliantly  blue,  green,  or  even  red."  Many 
authors  unite  with  these  as  a  subfamily  the 
dark-colored,  prominent-eyed  flies  otherwise  re- 
garded as  constituting  the  separate  family 
CalopterygidiP.  The  life  history  of  these  flies  is 
substantially  that  of  the  dragon-flies  (q.v.).  See 
Plate  of  Dbagox-Flies. 

DAMSEL  OF  BRIT'TANY.  A  title  given  to 
Elcan(U-  of  Brittany,  sister  of  Arthur,  Count  of 
Brittany,  and  niece  of  King  John  of  England, 
who  confined  her  in  the  Castle  of  Bristol,  where 
she  died  in  1241, 

DAN  (Heb.,  judge).  A  city  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  called  originally  Laish 
(Judges  xviii.  29),  but  renamed  Dan  by  the 
Danile  invaders.  Owing  to  its  northerly  loca- 
tion (Gen.  xiv.  14),  it  was  often  used  in  con 
ncction  with  Beersheba  (I.  Sam.  iii.  20:  II, 
Sam,  iii,  10)  in  the  phrase  "from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba," to  express  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  The 
Danites  introduced  an  idolatrous  worship 
(■ludges  xviii.),  but  this  gave  way  to  the  calf- 
worship  introduced  by  Jeroboam  ( I.  Kings  xii. 
29).  -At  the  solicitation  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah. 
Ben  Hadad,  the  Syrian  King,  invaded  Israel,  and, 
among  other  cities,  Dan  was  destroyed  (I,  Kings 
XV.  20:  11.  Chron.  xvi.  4).  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  identified  with  modern  Tel-el-Kadi. 

DAN.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  the  son  of  .Jacob  and  his  concubine 
Bilhah  (Gen,  .\xx,  5,  6).  The  tribe  was  one  of 
the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  Helirew  con- 
federacy. Belonging  to  the  northern  group,  its 
territory  lay  southwest  of  Ephraim,  occupying 
the  valleys  of  Sorek  and  Ajalon  (Joshua  xix. 
40-40).  Owing,  however,  to  difficulties  with 
the  Amorites  (.Judges  i.  34),  we  find  them 
later  migrating  to  the  far  north,  and  conquering 
the^city  of  Laish,  which  they  rebuilt  and  called 
Dan  (.Joshua  xix.  47:  Judges  xviii.).  Samson 
(q.v.)  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (.Judges  xiii.  2, 
24,  25),  The  earliest  reference  to  the  tribe  is  in 
the  song  of  Deborah  (.Judges  v.)  :  the  passage  in 
which  Dan  is  reproached  for  seeking  protection 
in  ships,  instead  of  coming  forward  to  lielp  its 
brother  tribe  Bilhah,  is  obscure:  but  it  seems 
certain  that  at  this  period  already  Dan's  settle- 
ments were  to  the  north  and  near  the  seacoast, 
Dan,  though  designated  as  a  'concubine'  tribe, 
which  generally  indicates  secondary  rank,  plays 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  early  traditions  and 
legends.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fame  and 
antiquity  of  the  .sanctuary  at  Dan,  which  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Amos  is  put  on  a  level  with 
Bethel  and  Beersheba  (Amos  viii,  14),  In  this 
sanctuary  the  older  rites  and  practices  were 
preserved  with  great  fidelity,  and  its  priests 
traced  their  origin  to  Hoses  himself  (.Judges 
xviii.  ,30).  The  name  Dan  ('judge')  may  orig- 
inally have  been  the  title  of  a  deity. 

DA'NA,  Charles  Anderson  (1819-97).  An 
.\merican   journalist,  born  at   Hinsdale,   N.  H,, 
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August  8,  ISIO.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  but, 
owing  to  defective  eyesiglit,,  did  not  graduate. 
He  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Assoi-iation  in  IS-ll, 
edited  in  its  interest  The  Jlarhiiujcr,  oontrilnited 
to  the  Boston  I'hrunotijpe,  and,  after  llie  fail- 
ure of  Brook  Farm,  was,  with  its  founder.  Kip- 
ley  (q.v. ),  connected  with  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (1847-62).  Disagreement  with  Horace 
Greeley  in  ^\ar  politics,  jjroclaimed  in  a  once- 
famous  editorial,  "On  to  Richmond,"  forced  his 
resignation.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  ill  1803-64.  After  the  war  he  edited  the 
Cliicago  Republican,  which  failed.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Xew  York  and  became  part  proprietor 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  .S'hh — a 
position  which  he  lield  from  1868  to  his  death. 
With  George  Ripley  he  planned  and  edited  the 
New  American  Cuclopwclia  (18S7-63),  and  its 
successor,  the  American  Cyclopwdia  (1873-76). 
He  compiled  also  the  well-known  Household 
Book  of  Poetry  (1857),  and  collaborated  in  a 
Life  of  Grunt  (1868).  Other  works  are:  The 
Art  of  yewspuper  Making  (189.5)  :  Lincoln  and 
His  Cabinet  (1896);  and  Recollections  (1897). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  on 
October  17,  1897,  ^Ir.  Dana  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  noted  journalist  in  the  country.  He 
had  a  brilliant  intellect  and  understood  evei'y 
detail  of  the  art  of  making  a  good  newspaper, 
but  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  so  intense  in 
his  prejudices  that  he  failed  to  acquire  the  au- 
thority to  which  his  talents  entitled  him. 

DANA,  CiiAKLES  LoOMis  (1852 — ).  An 
American  neurologist.  He  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  the  Xew  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  served  as  professor  of  physiologj' 
in  the  New  York  Woman's  Medical  College,  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  at  the  Xew  York 
Postgraduate  iledical  School,  and  of  nervous 
diseases  in  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  for 
a  time  was  president  of  the  American  Xeuro- 
logical  Associ.Ttion.  Besides  numerous  papers, 
his  publications  include  a  Text-book  of  Nercotis 
Diseases  (1892). 

DANA,  Enw.\En  Sali.sbukt  (1849—).  An 
American  mineralogist,  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  graduateil  at  Yale  University  in  1870, 
and  became  tutor  there  in  1874.  He  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Yale  in  1876.  and  also  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna.  In  1879  he  was  made 
assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  and  later  professor  of  physics,  at 
Yale.  His  publications  include  numerous  papers 
on  mineralogical  topics;  '"Appendix  I."  and  "Ap- 
pendix II."  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy;  a 
Text-Book  of  Mineralogy  (1877)  ;  Minerals  and 
Hoio  to  Studi/  Them,  and  a  Text-book  of  Mechan- 
ics   (ISSl).  ' 

DANA,  Fr.^ncis  (17-I.'?-1811).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  ^lass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1762;  soon  became  prominent  at  the  bar,  and, 
as  a  Whig,  in  colonial  politics:  and  from  1776 
to  1780  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776,  and  from  the  first  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  that  body. 
In  1778  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  three  to  which   the 


conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  were  re- 
ferred. He  went  abroad  in  September,  1779,  :i3 
the  olTicial  secretary  of  Jolin  Adams,  recently 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  tre;ity  of  peace  witli 
Grc;it  Britain,  and,  after  -]ieniUng  some  time  ill 
Paris  and  Amsterdam,  was  sent  in  ^larch,  1781, 
as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
Petersljiirg.  Catharine  persistently  refused  to 
receive  him  as  an  accredited  ilinister,  however, 
and  in  1783  he  returned  to  America.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress 
(1784),  and  in  January,  178.5,  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massaclmsctts. 
In  1786  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention (q.v.),  and  in  the  following  year  was 
also  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  but  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending.  In  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  1788  he  cooperated  with  Theophilus  Par- 
sons and  .John  Hancock  in  securing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  from  1791  to  1806,  during 
which  period  he  took  no  active  part  in  State  or 
national  politics. 

DANA,  James  Dwight  (1813-95).  Ml 
American  geologist  and  one  of  the  eminent  scien- 
tists of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  Utiea, 
N.  Y.  His  fatlier  was  a  successful  business  man 
of  New  England  birth,  and  his  mother  was  Har- 
riet Dwight,  daughter  of  Seth  Dwight,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass.  Dana  early  became  interested 
in  scientifie  studies.  In  his  school  days  at  Utica 
he  devoted  much  time  to  chemical  investigations, 
and  he  frequently  made  excursions  to  distant 
points  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  minerals. 
Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Professor  Silli- 
man,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1830,  where  for 
three  j-ears  he  pursued  the  study  of  classics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  In  1833 
Dana  received  an  aijpointment  as  instructor  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  a  position  that  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  European  travel.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Yale  and  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman.  Wliile 
at  New  Haven  he  publislied  his  first  important 
scientific  work  {The  Hystem  of  Mineralogy) ,  a 
Ijook  that  subsequently  passed  through  seVeral 
editions  and  attained  a  reputation  in  both 
Europe  and  America  as  a  standard  of  reference. 
From  1838  to  1842  Dana  was  a  member  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Government.  While  on  this  e.\- 
pedition.  wliicli  explored  tlie  little  known  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  had  a  wide  field  for 
scientific  discovery  and  description.  The  oppor- 
tunities presented  were  such  as  few  scientists 
have  received;  so  extensive  was  the  material  col- 
lected that,  upon  his  return  to  the  I"nited  States, 
Dana  devoted  thirteen  years  of  almost  constant 
labor  to  its  study.  The  results  were  published 
by  the  Government  in  three  voluminous  reports: 
■'Zoiiphytes."  in  Vnited  Stairs  Exploring  Expe- 
dition (Philadelphia,  1846);  "Geology."  in 
United  States  Explorimi  Expedition  Under  C. 
Wilkes,  U.  8.  A".  (Philadelphia.  1849);  and 
"Crustacea,"  in  United  States  Explorinq  Expedi- 
tion Under  r.  Wilkes.  U.  S.  N.  (New  York,  1852- 
54 ) .  In  the  work  on  "Zoiiphytes."  230  species 
were  described  by  Dana  for  the  first  time,  while 
the  report  on  "Cr\istacea"  contained  descriptions 
of  no  less  than  658  new  species.  The  intense 
zeal  with  which  Dana  pursued  this  task  seriously 
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impaired  his  liealth,  and  although  he  was  able  to 
aei'omplisii  much  in  after-years,  his  life  lieucc- 
fortli  was  a  continual  struggle  against  disability. 

The  value  of  Dana's  services  to  science  received 
prompt  recogjiiliou  from  Yale  College,  which  ap- 
pointed him  iu  1850  to  the  professorship  of 
natural  historj',  a  position  he  filled  from  1855  to 
1890.  During  this  period  his  activities  found 
expression  iu  lectures  to  college  students,  in  sev- 
eral text-books  on  geologj-  and  mineralogj',  and 
in  numerous  contributions  to  scientific  journals. 
His  work  was  characterized  by  keenness  of  per- 
ception, great  powers  of  analysis,  and  by  vivid 
imagination.  These  qualities  eminently  fitted 
him  for  geological  investigations,  and  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  grander  features  of  the  eailh, 
such  as  the  form  and  origin  of  continents,  moun- 
tain-building, and  volcanoes,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  scientific  literature. 
From  1841)  until  his  death  he  served  almost  con- 
tinuously as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  in  wliich  many  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished. Dana  received  many  marks  of  honor 
from  American  and  foreign  institutions.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1854,  and 
at  various  times  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  London,  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna, 
and  of  many  other  learned  societies.  In  1872 
the  CJeological  Society  of  London  conferred  upon 
him  the  WoUaston  Medal  "in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  mineralogy  and  geology."  and 
in  1877  he  received  the  Copley  Medal  "for  his 
biological,  geological,  and  mineralogical  investi- 
gations, carried  on  tlirough  half  a  century,  and 
for  the  valuable  works  in  which  his  conclusions 
and  discoveries  have  been  published."  The  more 
important  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture, in  book  form,  are  the  reports  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  followins:  -1  Sijstem  of 
MineraJogy  (1837;  4th  ed.  1854):  Manual  of 
Mineralomi  (1848;  4th  ed.  1854)  ;  Manual  of  Ge- 
ology (18fi2;  4th  ed.  1865);  Corals  and  Coral 
Islands  (1872;  2d  ed.  1890);  Text-Bool-  of 
Geology  (1864:  4th  ed.  1882):  The  Geological 
Story  Brieflii  Told  (1875).  He  died  in  New 
Haven,  April   1.3,  1895. 

DANA,  Xapoleon  Jackson  Tecumseh  ( 1822- 
— ).  An  American  soldier,  born  in  Eastport, 
!Maine.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  as- 
signed as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1842. 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  served  in  both  the 
nortliern  and  the  southern  campaigns,  and  in 
April,  1847.  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Ciordo,  wliere  he  was  severely  w'ounded. 
In  1855  he  resigned  and  thereafter  until  1861 
was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Minnesota  volunteers,  and  in  February,  1862, 
Avas  appointed  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
volunteers.  He  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular and  Maryland  campaigns :  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Antietam;  became  a  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  November,  1862 ;  was  engaged 
in  various  operations  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  and  then  commanded  successively  the  Dis- 
trict of  Vicksburg,  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
the  Districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Vicksburg, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  In  ^lay, 
1865,  he  resigned  from  the  service,  and  subse- 
r|uently  took  an  active  interest  in  railway  man- 


agement, becoming  president  of  the  Montana  and 
Union  Railway  Company  in  1885.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  and  assistant  quartermaster 
U.  S.  A.,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  retired 
from  active  service  in  1894. 

DANA,  Richard  (1700-72).  An  American 
jurist.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1718,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He 
was  also  prominent,  as  a  Whig,  in  colonial  poli- 
ties; frequently  presided  over  Boston  town- 
meetings;  was  chosen  to  administer  the  oath  to 
Andrew  Oliver  binding  him  not  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  1770  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  Boston  INIassacre. 

DANA,  Richard  Henky  (1787-1879).  An 
American  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist,  born  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  15,  1787.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1804,  but  remained 
there  only  three  years.  Adopting  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in 
1811,  but  after  some  activity  in  politics  re- 
nounced the  practice  of  law  for  literature.  His 
first  literary  work  of  note  was  an  oration  de- 
livered on  July  4.  1814,  before  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  in  Cambridge.  In  1815  he 
became  associated  with  the  7i'ort7i  American 
Revien;  to  which  he  contributed  several  essays, 
and  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  an  editor. 
He  then  (1821)  started  a  miscellany.  The  Idle 
Man,  to  which  his  friend  Bryant  contributed, 
but  which  came  to  an  end  after  the  sixth  num- 
ber had  been  issued.  His  published  works  are: 
Poems  (1827)  ;  Thoughts  on  the  Soul  (1829),  a 
poem  delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  So- 
ciety of  Andovcr,  Mass.;  Poems  and  Prose  Writ- 
ings (18.33).  the  best  of  which  were  republished 
in  The  Buccaneer  and  Other  Poems  (London. 
1844)  ;  and  Poems  and  Prose  Writings  (2  vols., 
1850).  He  did  his  best  work  as  a  critic,  and  had 
considerable  influence  in  forming  the  taste  of 
New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
His  poetry  was  good  for  the  time,  but  is  read 
little  to-day.  "The  Buccaneer"  is  probably  his 
best  poem ;  his  prose  tales,  such  as  "Paul  Fel- 
ton,"  display  imagination  but  are  poorly  con- 
stnicted. 

DANA,  RiCH.\RD  Hexkt  (1S15-S2).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  a 
son  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  poet.  He  de- 
veloped in  early  life  a  passion  for  the  sea,  and 
was  witli  difficulty  restrained  from  entering  the 
navy.  He  entered  Harvard,  but  suffered  from 
weak  eyeS;  and,  to  cure  them,  undertook  a  Pacific 
voyage  as  a  common  sailor,  a  record  of  which 
is  "given  in  his  sea-classic  Tu-o  Years  Before  the 
Mast  (1840;  augumented  ed.  1869),  a  book  often 
republished  and  translated.  On  his  return  Dana 
reentered  Harvard  and  gradimted  in  1837.  He 
studied  law  and  attained  eminence  in  practice. 
On  sea  usages  and  laws,  he  wrote  The  Seaman's 
Friend  (1841),  reprinted  in  England  as  The 
Seaman's  Manual.  He  contributed  to  legal  jour- 
nals and  to  the  Xorth  American  Review;  wrote 
To  Culm  and  Back  (1859)  ;  and  edited  Wheaton's 
International  Laic  (1866).  In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  England,  but  was  refused 
confirmation  through  a  paltry  political  intrigue 
and  unfounded  accusations  of  plagiarism.  He 
richly  deserved  the  honor  because  of  his  patriot- 
ism,   his    high    character,    and    his    diplomatic 
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and  legal  loaiiiing.  To  prosecute  studies  on  in- 
leniational  law  he  went  to  Kurope  in  1S7S.  lie 
died  in  Kome  of  pneumonia.  Consult  Adams, 
liichdrd  Henry  Danu  :  A  Bioyruphy  (1890). 

DANA,  SAiiiEi.  LuTiiEi!  (1705-181)8).  An 
American  chemist.  While  clicmist  of  the  Merri- 
mack print-works  he  invented  a  method  of  bleach- 
ing cotton  goods  which  was  widely  adopted,  and 
discovered  that  sodium  phos])hate  is  a  monlant, 
a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  the  art  of 
calico-printing. 

DANA,  WiLi.iAsr  Parsons  (1833—).  An 
American  artist,  born  in  Boston.  He  studied  art 
in  Paris  under  Picot  and  Le  Poitevin,  and  be- 
came known  as  a  marine  and  genre  painter.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
in  18U3,  and  in  1878  won  a  third-class  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  for  his  picture  "Gathering 
Seaweed"  (1878).  Other  of  his  works  are: 
"Chase  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,"  and 
"Heartsease." 

DANAE,  dan'a-e  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aavai). 
The  daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  Argos.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  an  oracle  declared  that  her 
son  would  kill  his  grandfather.  Acrisius  there- 
fore confined  Danae  in  an  underground  chamber, 
or  in  a  tower  of  bronze.  Here  she  was  visited 
by  Zeus  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  bore  him  Per- 
seus ( q.v. ) .  Acrisius  put  both  the  mother  and 
child  into  a  chest,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  chest,  however,  drifted  ashore  on  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  and  Danae  and  her  child  were  saved. 
Danae  remained  in  the  island  until  Perseus  had 
grown  up  and  become  a  hero  famous  for  his  ex- 
ploits. She  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Argos.  On  his  approach  Acrisius  fled,  but  was 
subsequently  slain  accidentally  by  Perseus  at 
Larissa.  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  and  Titian  have 
made  the  picturesque  union  of  Danae  and  Zeus 
the  subject  of  famous  paintings,  which  hang 
respectively  in  the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, the  Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome,  and  the 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples.  A  second  Titian 
on  the  same  myth  is  in  the  Imperial  Gallery, 
Vienna. 

DAN.ffi'US,  or  DANEAU,  da'no'.  Lamcekt 
(c.lo30-!)5) .  A  French  Reformed  theologian.  He 
was  born  at  Beaugency;  studied  law  at  Orleans, 
Paris,  and  Bourges ;  became  a  Protestant  in  1.560; 
was  preacher  in  France  (1,501-72)  ;  fled  to 
Geneva  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew massacres  (August  24,  1572),  and  preached 
in  various  other  places  till  his  death  at  Castres, 
November  11,  1595.  He  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Reformed  theologians  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  author  of  many  learned  vol- 
umes, tlie  most  famous  of  which  is  his  Elhica 
Christinna  (1577:  7th  ed.  1G40),  the  first  Prot- 
estant attempt  at  a  system  of  morals  apart  from 
dogmatics.  For  his  life,  consult  Paul  de  Felice 
(Paris,   1882). 

DANAI,  dan'a-i,  or  DANAOI,  dan'a-oi  (Lat., 
from  Gk.  Aai/aol,  Dnnaoi).  A  term  originally 
applied  to  the  Argives  as  the  descendants  of  King 
Danaiis.  Because  of  their  warlike  character, 
Homer  uses  the  name  to  designate  the  Greeks  in 
general. 

DAN  AIDE,  dan'a-Id  (from  Lat.  DnnauJes. 
Gk.  AamiSes.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaiis. 
condemned,  with  one  exception,  to  pour  water 
eternally  into  sieves  as  a  punishment   for  mur- 


d(!ring  llieir  husliands  <iii  their  wedding  night  at 
their  father's  bidding).  .\n  early  form  of  water- 
wheel,  sometimes  called  a  tub-wheel.  It  resendiled 
a  smaller  tub  set  in  a  larger  one,  with  a  free 
annular  space  and  with  a  horizontal  space  be- 
tween tlie  two  bottoms  provided  with  radial 
lloats,  arranged  spirally.  The  whole  device  re- 
volved on  a  vertical  axis,  water  llowing  through 
it  vertically. 

DANAIS,  drin'a-Is  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa- 
■jah,  daughter  of  Danaiis).  A  genus  of  large 
blue-  and  brown-winged,  strongly  marked  nym- 
phalid  butterfiies  of  the  tropics,  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  students  of  mimicry  and  prolwlive 
coloration.  According  to  Bates  and  Wallace  cer- 
tain South  American  species  are  distasteful  to 
the  local  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  huttcrfly- 
huuters,  and  therefore  lly  about  regardless  of 
exposure :  and  they  are  'mimicked'  by  other 
butterflies,  which  are  eatable,  in  order  to  secure 
immunity  through  this  gradually  acquired  re- 
semblance. (See  Mimicry.)  An  Australian 
species  is  the  bugong  'moth,'  whose  gmb  the  ab- 
origines regard  as  a  dainty.  (See  Bugong.) 
The  representative  of  the  group  in  the  United 
States  is  the  familiar  milkweed-butterfly,  for- 
merly classified  as  Danais  arcliipptis.  See 
Milkweed-Butterfly. 

DANAKIL,  dii'na'kil.  An  Ethiopian  people, 
calling  themselves  Afar.  See  also  Africa,  Elh- 
nologij. 

DANAO,  da-nii'6;  A  town  of  Cebu,  Philip- 
pines, situated  four  miles  north  of  C'ebi'i,  on  the 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danao  River.  Tlie 
town  is  verj'  old,  having  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest.     Population,   in   1898,   15,483. 

DANATTS,  dan'a-us  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aorais). 
A  mythical  personage,  according  to  the  common 
genealogy,  the  son  of  Belus  and  Anehinoe,  grand- 
son of  Poseidon,  brother  of  .Egyptus.  and  origi- 
nally ruler  of  Libya.  Thinking  his  life  in  dan- 
ger from  the  machinations  of  his  brotlier,  he 
fled  to  Argos,  accompanied  by  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters, known  as  the  Danaides,  where  he  was 
chosen  king,  after  the  banishment  of  Gelanor. 
the  last  of  the  Inachid*.  The  fifty  sons  of 
-Egv'ptus  followed  him,  and  sought  the  hands  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage.  Danaiis  consented, 
but  in  fear  of  treachery  or  in  revenge  for  his 
exile,  gave  each  of  his  daughters  a  dagger,  and 
made  them  promise  to  murder  tlieir  husbands  on 
their  wedding  night.  All  did  so.  except  Hyperm- 
nestra,  who  saved  her  husband,  Lynceus.  The 
future  of  the  Danaides  was  variously  t(dd.  .\e- 
eording  to  one  version,  Danaiis  found  no  suitors 
for  his  daughters,  and  finally  offered  them  as 
prizes  in  a  contest.  They  were  thus  married 
to  the  Argive  3'outh  and  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  Danai.  The  stoiy  of  Lyneeus  was  also 
variously  told :  according  to  one  version  Hyperm- 
ncstra  was  forgiven,  and  Lyneeus  chosen  by 
Danaiis  as  his  successor.  The  other  version  was 
that  L)'nceus  later  slew  Danaiis  and  his  guilty 
daughters.  The  Danaides  in  the  lower  world 
were  condemned  to  the  never-ending  task  of  fill- 
ing with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  The 
Danaides  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  in'mjihs 
of  the  springs  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  and  Danaiis 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  dig  wells  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  thereupon  chose  him  king.  The 
tomb  of  Danaiis,  in  the  .\gora  of  .\igos,  was 
shown  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
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DAN'BURY.  A  cily  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  60  miles  north- 
iiortheast  of  New  York  Citj':  on  the  Berkshire 
and  Highland  divisions  of  the  Xew  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (ilap:  Connecti- 
cut, 15  4).  It  contains  a  court-house,  the  county 
jail,  a  public  library,  parks,  a  beautiful  ceme- 
tery, two  soldiers'  monuments,  and  one  to  Gen- 
eral Wooster.  An  annual  agricultural  fair  is 
held  here.  The  manufacture  of  hats,  dating 
from  1780,  represents  a  capital  of  about  $3,000,- 
000.  Other  products  are  machinery  for  making 
hats  and  cutting  fur,  paper  and  wooden  boxes, 
shirts,  silk,  -ind  silver-plated  ware.  The  govern- 
ment, under  a  cliarter  of  1889,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  city  council, 
which  confirms  the  mayor's  noriiinations  to  the 
police  department  and  elects  all  other  adminis- 
trative officials.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Population. 
in   1890,  1G,.552;'  1900,   16,537. 

First  settled  in  1684,  Danbury  was  organized 
as  a  town  in  1687,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1822,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1889, 
Supplies  for  the  American  army  were  stored 
here  during  the  Eevolution,  and  in  April,  1777, 
General  Tryon  entered  the  town,  destroyed  the 
stores,  and  burned  a  large  number  of  the  Ijuild- 
ings.  An  Anieriean  force  pursued,  and,  in  a 
skirmish  at  Eidgefield,  General  Wooster  (q.v.) 
was  mortally  wounded.  Consult  Bailey,  Histon/ 
of  Danbvrtj'.  IGS'i-lSOG  (New  Y'ork,  1896.) 

DAN'BY,  Francis  (1793-1861),  An  Irish 
painter,  born  near  Wexford,  November  16,  1793. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Dublin  Soeiet.y's  school, 
and  also  studied  under  O'Connor.  In  1812  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture,  "Landscape — Even- 
ing," in  Dublin.  In  1813  he  visited  London, 
but  shortly  left  there  and  went  to  Bristol,  where 
he  lived  until  1824,  supporting  himself  by  giving 
lessons  in  drawing.  In  1824  he  made  his  repu- 
tation by  a  large  marine  painting,  "Sunset  at 
Sea,  After  a  Storm:"  and  his  "Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,"  in  1828,  at  the  Institution,  secured 
his  election  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  London.  The  following  year 
he  sent  two  pictures,  subjects  from  the  Revela- 
tion, to  the  Academy:  but,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  authorities,  he  went  to  live  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  eleven  years. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1841.  and  from  that 
year  exhibited  annually  both  at  the  Academy 
and  at  the  Institution.  "The  Evening  Gun,"  ex- 
hibited in  1848,  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  He 
died  at  Exmouth,  February  10,  1861.  His  art 
showed  high  imagination,  with  the  etTeet  of 
solemnity  and  stillness,  but  his  composition  was 
often  theatrical  and  his  execvition  smooth  and 
thin.  His  son,  James  Francis  Danby,  was  a 
landscape  painter  of  some  repute. 

DANBY,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  (1631- 
1712).  An  English  statesman.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  in  1674  was 
created  first  Earl  of  Danby.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Clifford  in  1673,  he  became  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  retained  these  positions  until  1678.  when  he 
was  accused  of  carrying  on  treasonable  negotia- 
tions with  France,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
with  some  interrujitions,  for  five  years.  The 
marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork. 
to  William  of  Orange  was  due  mainly  to  his  per- 


sistent efforts,  and  upon  the  accession  of  William 
III.  in  1689  he  became  President  of  the  Council. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1U94,  but  was 
impeached  for  bribery  in  the  following  year. 
The  charge,  however,  was  not  pressed, 

DANCE,  George,  Jr.  (  ?  1740-1825).  An  Eng- 
lish architect,  born  in  London.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Nathaniel  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  whose  original 
members  he  was  for  several  j'ears  the  last  sur- 
vivor. Newgate  Prison  was  rebuilt  in  1770  from 
his  plans,  and  the  front  of  the  Guildhall  was 
also  designed  b_y  him.  In  later  life  he  exhibited 
chalk  portraits. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH.    See  Death,  Dance  of. 

DANCETTE,  drin-set'  (Fr.,  irregular  forma- 
tion from  Lat.  dens,  tooth).  One  of  the  lines 
of  partition  in  heraldry,  which  differs  from  in- 
dented (q.v.)  only  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
notches.  .  The  indentations  where  the  division  is 
per  fess  daiwette  never  exceed  three  in  number. 

DANCING  (from  dance,  from  OF.  dancer, 
danser,  Fr.  danser,  to  dance,  from  OHG.  danson, 
to  drag,  from  dinsan,  OS.  thiiisan,  to  drag:  con- 
nected with  Lat.  tenus,  cord,  Gk.  nlvetv,  ieinein, 
Lith.  tensti,  Skt.  tan,  to  stretch).  The  origin  of 
dancing  ma.y  be  traced  to  a  universal  desire  of 
expressing  emotion  by  action.  At  a  later  period 
comes  the  element  of  pantomime,  the  suggestion 
of  an  idea  by  means  of  motions.  As  far  into 
antiquity  as  history  reaches,  every  dance,  wheth- 
er belonging  to  civilized  or  to  savage  nations, 
was  accompanied  by  music,  or  by  rhythmic  beats 
on  the  drum,  shells,  rattle,  sticks,  or  b.y  clapping 
of  hands.  Frequently  the  dance  was  accompanied 
by  chants  or  songs.  Records  show  in  a  general 
way  that  in  the  very  earliest  times  jjcople  danced 
and  sang  at  the  same  time:  afterwards  some 
danced  while  others  sang  an  accomjianiment,  and 
finally  musical  instruments  took  the  place  of 
voice  accompaniment.  Ultimately  music  and  the 
dance  separated,  the  former  improving  and  the 
latter  deteriorating. 

A  consideration  of  savage  dances  as  we  find 
them  at  present  (and  it  is  remarkable  how  world- 
wide are  the  principal  forms)  will  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  dancing  before  the  beginnings 
of  civilization.  Folk-dancing  may  be  divided  into 
three  groujis — social,  warlike,  and  relif/ioiis. 
Under  the  first  may  be  included  all  comic  and 
erotic  dances.  Under  the  second  we  have  those 
dances  which  were  used  to  inspire  the  warriors 
before  a  battle,  to  celebrate  a  victory,  or  to  imi- 
tate the  motions  of  animals  after  a  successful 
hunt.  The  religious  class  comprises  medicine, 
incantation,  and  mystery  dances.  Although  this 
general  classification  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  savage  dances,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  others  are  derivative,  or  of  merel.v  local 
importance.  In  all  forms  of  savage  dancing 
exactness  is  insisted  upon.  Each  dance  has  its 
particular  step,  and  among  certain  tribes  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  performer  are  often 
punished  by  death.  Tliis  insistence  on  absolute 
precision  is  characteristic  of  their  idea  of  danc- 
ing. It  is  a  serious  business,  and  even  in  comic 
dances  the  performer  maintains  an  air  of  abso- 
lute gravity.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  their 
dances  are  most  numerous  during  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices,  and  at  such  times  the  fig- 
ures danced  are  almost  always  circular.  The 
separate  forms  of  savage  dances  are  too  numer- 
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ous  to  describe,  liut  of  greatest  iiiiportanec  are 
the  religions  ones.  A  universal  eustom  is  tlie 
daneing  of  women  while  the  men  are  away  at 
war.  It  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  for  they  continue 
it  day  and  night,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they 
protect  the  warriors  from  evil  spirits  and  from 
danger.  The  medicine  dances  have  two  purposes 
— one  to  ward  oil'  harmful  influences;  the  other, 
strange  as  it  seems,  to  keep  the  patient  awake. 
This  latter  motive  is  explained  by  the  belief 
of  savages  that  when  a  man  is  asleep  his  soul 
temporarily  leaves  his  body.  When  he  dies  the 
departure  of  his  soul  is  final ;  if,  tlien,  the  sick 
man  falls  asleep,  his  soul  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  away  and  not  return;  and 
consequently  the  most  heroic  measures  are  em- 
ployed to  keep  him  awake.  In  t!ie  savage  mys- 
teries, as  in  the  Greek,  dancing  plays  an  im- 
portant part;  but  so  great  and  universal  is  the 
secrecy  maintained  about  them  that  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  elaborate  dances  used. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  rites  is  the  initiation  of 
a  lad  to  manhood.  Sword,  snake,  and  fire  dances 
are  especially  developed  among  the  American 
Indians. 

AxciEN'T  D.vxOES.  In  Egypt  daneing  reached 
a  state  of  considerable  excellence,  for  altliough 
Egyptian  dances  were  monotonous  and  unim- 
aginative, like  those  of  most  Oriental  peoples, 
the  use  of  the  body  and  of  the  hands  and  arms 
was  carried  to  great  perfection.  Their  most  im- 
portant dances — those  in  honor  of  the  dead — 
were  slow  and  gliding,  but  they  had  also  many 
livel.v  forms.  The  pirouelle  in  particular  was 
developed  in  Egypt  about  4000  years  ago.  As 
dancing  was  never,  at  least  in  the  early  and 
middle  empires,  practiced  by  the  higher  classes, 
its  cultivation  was  carried  on  wholly  from  the 
religious  and  spectacular  standpoints ;  and  thus 
the  social  element,  which  more  than  any  other 
has  helped  the  art  of  dancing,  was  never  given 
any  prominence.     See  Egyptian  !Mu.sic. 

Hebrew  dancing  was  essentially  a  religious 
rite.  It  was  an  act  of  praise,  and  no  religious 
festival  or  feast  was  complete  without  dances. 
Miriam,  leading  out  the  women  in  a  dance,  is 
typical  of  a  form  used  in  Arabia  to-day.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  each  sex  danced  by  itself, 
and  that,  in  this  particular,  Hebrew  dancing  dif- 
fered from  its  Egyptian  prototype.  See  Hebrew 
jMi'sic.  * 

When  we'  eome  to  Greece  we  approach  the 
golden  age  of  the  art  of  dancing.  Here  for  the 
first  time  it  ranked  with  poetr}'  and  music,  and, 
as  Lucian  expresses  it.  dancing  and  music  were 
'the  married  pair.'  Heretofore  dancing  had  rep- 
resented emotions;  now  it  was  also  made  to  rep- 
resent ideas,  and  pantomime  arose.  Hands  and 
arms  were  used  still  more  than  legs;  but  an 
atmospheTe  of  gayety  and  expressiveness  foreign 
to  Oriental  nations  was  created.  The  Greeks 
were  a  cheerful  religious  nation  whose  sense  of 
dignity  did  not  interfere  with  their  dancing,  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  long 
as  their  morality  remained  unshaken  the  dance 
rc1,ained  its  purity.  It  was  at  first  religious, 
then  educational,  and  finally  popular.  There 
were  four  great  classes  of  sacred  dances — the 
Emmeleia.  the  IJyporchema,  the  Gi/mnopcedia, 
and  the  Eiidiimntia.  From  these  four  types  the 
latev  forms  were  derived.  The  characteristics  of 
the  first  were  its  gentle  gravity,  strength,  and 
nobility.     It  was  danced  without  the  support  of 


either  a  chorus  or  a  voice.  The  second  class 
w'as  danced  by  both  men  and  women,  and  was 
of  a  dignified,  elevated  character.  The  Uym- 
iinpci'ilia  was  ii  favorite  of  the  Lacedicmonians 
in  the  festivals  of  Apollo.  It  was  danced  by 
youths,  and  was  often  a  preliminary  to  the  wild 
I'yrrhic  dance.  In  the  last,  tlie  Kiidyinuliii,  the 
performers  wore  most  l>rilliant  elotlies,  and  this 
first  of  all  the  sacred  dances  lost  its  saered 
character  and  became  merely  a  pojjular  dance. 
The  military  dances  came  later,  and  were  prin- 
cipally educational.  They  were  divided  into 
two  groups:  (a)  Pyrrhic,  and  (b)  Jlemphitic. 
The  first  was  really  a  military  pantomime,  and 
was  used  csjiecially  at  festivals  in  honor  of 
-Minerva.  It  was  danced  by  both  men  and  wom- 
en, was  wild  and  rapid,  and  finally  degenerated 
into  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  ^lemphitic  was 
less  warlike  and  wild,  but  its  general  character 
was  the  same.  On  the  Greek  .sUige  there  were 
tragic,  comic,  and  satiric  dances.  The  costumes 
and  scenic  arrangements  were  often  elaborate, 
and  the  evolutions  were  accom])anied  by  choral 
song.  The  forms  were  multitudinous,  and  the 
performers  became  so  adept  in  (he  expression  of 
emotions  that  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
Greece  selected  them  as  their  models.  Although 
the  pantomime  was  introduced  first  in  Greece, 
it  never  reached  the  height  of  perfection  which 
characterized  it  among  the  Romans. 

Rome  had  few  native  dances.  The  Bclicrepa 
was  a  war  dance  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Romulus.  The  Salian  dance  was  the  original 
of  many  later  forms,  and  was  danced  by  the 
priests  of  Mars.  Later  the  Romans  adopted 
some  forms  from  Etruria,  and  still  others  fronr 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their 
dances  was  the  ifay-day  dance,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  flower  dance  of  the  Greeks.  It 
is  really  the  original  of  the  old  English  May-day 
sports,  for,  as  in  England,  the  youths  and  maid- 
ens danced  out  into  the  fields,  gathering  flowers 
and  branches,  and  returning  to  the  city  again  to 
continue  their  dancing.  Upon  the  deterioration 
of  Greek  power,  Rome  inherited  its  arts,  ami 
among  them  its  dances,  which  were  modified  and 
increased.  In  tlie  reign  of  Augustus  the  dance 
was  introduced  into  the  theatre.  It  became  wide- 
ly popular,  there  being  at  the  time  about  three 
thousand  foreign  ^^■onlen  dancers  in  Rome.  At 
this  time  pantomime  had  reached  its  height, 
fable,  history,  poetry  all  being  perfectly  expressed 
in  mute  action.  Tlie  most  cultured  persons  stud- 
ied the  art ;  but  under  Nero  and  his  successors 
the  decline  began,'  and  dancing  became  exaggerat- 
ed and  licentious. 

E.\RLY  AND  Medieval  Dances.  After  the 
fall  of  Rome,  dancing  as  an  art  practically  disap- 
peared. Christianity  at  first  encouraged  it  as 
an  inheritance  from  the  Jews;  Saint  Basil  recom- 
mended the  practice'  of  the  dance  on  earth  because 
it  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  sacred  dances  were  given  on  feast 
days,  and  later  every  Sunday.  In  reality  thcv 
were  hardly  so  much  dances  as  processions,  each 
sex  going  through  the  evolutions  separately. 
Gradually,  however,  they  degenerated  from  their 
s(denin  character,  and  in  fi02  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Church,  though  they  still  lingered 
in  some  localities  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  There  are  curious  sui"\'ivals  of  these  old 
rhurcli  dances,  such  as  Lnx  flri.icx  (q.v. ).  which 
is   still   performed   annually  by  the   choir  boys 
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in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  on  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  Immaculate  Conception:  the  (liiilia  di 
»Vojt  Paolino  is  a  ritual  dance  performed  on 
June  26_,  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Xola,  near 
Naples,  in  honor  of  San  Paolino,  -nho,  on  his 
leturn  from  Barbary,  was  met  bj'  a  procession 
of  the  citizens  of  Nola.  Jleanwhile  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  dance  had  been  preserved  by  the 
peasants  of  Gaul,  who  kept  tliem  alive  until  they 
were  taken  up  by  the  kniglits  and  nobles.  In 
Spain  the  heritage  of  dances  left  by  tlie  Romans 
was  more  or  less  imperfectly  preserved.  Even 
the  Arab  invasion  could  not  completely  destroy 
the  old  forms:  and  there  are  some  dances  used 
at  present  in  Sjjain,  such  as  the  Ttirdion  and 
Gibidana,  whicli  date  from  about  the  twelfth 
century.  Liveliness  is  characteristic  of  early  as 
well  as  later  Spanish  dances. 

Dancing  in  Germany  and  England  developed 
along  the  lines  originated  by  the  barbaric  na- 
tions which  governed  their  early  history'.  In 
England  the  egg  dance  and  the  Carole  were  de- 
rived from  Saxon  sources.  The  Morris  dance 
was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  All 
English  dances  are  lively  and  varied  in  motion. 
In  Germany,  war,  funeral,  and  luirvest  dances 
were  among  the  earliest  popular  kind,  and  with 
the  formation  of  the  guilds  eacli  trade  adopted 
.its  characteristic  dance.  Hans  Sachs  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  SchiJnpart,  which  was 
a  carnival  dance  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Xureni- 
berg.  From  the  thirteenth  century  on,  each  class 
of  society  had  its  own  dances:  but  there  were 
two  general  classes — the  'circular  dance'  and 
'the  measure.'  The  first  was  a  rapid,  uneven 
sort  of  dance;  the  second,  a  slow,  gliding  move- 
ment. 

!MoDEKX  Daxces.  The  revival  of  dancing  as 
an  art  began  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Renaissance  awoke  an  interest  in  dancing 
as  well  as  in  the  other  arts,  and  ballets  were 
given  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Catherine  de'  Jledici 
introduced  the  fashion  into  France,  and  from 
that  time  on  France  has  led  the  world  in  the  re- 
finement of  its  dances  and  the  gi'acefulness  of 
its  jierforniers.  It  borrowed  dance  forms  from 
almost  every  civilized  coimtiy,  but  so  adajited 
and  changed  them  that  their  value  was  immeas- 
urably increased.  The  origin  of  modern  French 
forms  may  be  traced  to  the  danses  basses  and 
tlie  danses  hautes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
former  were  so  called  because  of  their  slow,  even 
mcrtion  :  they  Avere  pi'acticed  by  the  nobility.  The 
da»ses  hatitcs  were  lively,  jumping  dances,  and 
were  performed  only  by  the  country  people  and 
the  lower  classes.  Later  the  (jaUmrd,  couraiite, 
and  volta,  which  were  of  a  more  lively  character 
than  the  old  Court  dances,  were  introduced;  and 
still  later  the  branle  became  popular.  It  was 
a  dance  of  exceedingly  varied  character,  each 
province  having  its  own  form,  the  passepicd  of 
Bretagne  and  the  minuet  of  Poitou  being  branles. 
Richelieu  gave  many  famous  ballets  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  while  Louis  XIV.  was  him- 
self an  enthusiast  of  the  dance,  foimding  in  1G61 
the  Academy  of  the  Dance.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  many  of  these  Court  dances  were  enjoyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  music  alone,  and  the  idea 
arose  of  playing  several  of  them  in  succession 
as  a  merely  instnnnental  entertainment.  Out 
of  this  custom  originated  the  suite  (q.v.),  which 
in  its  turn  suggested  the  sonata  fq.v.)  and  the 
sj-niphony    (q.v.).     The  suites  of  Bach,  Handel, 


and  Corelli  cnnlain  excellent  examples  of  some 
of  these  old  dances.  In  Italy  these  groups  of 
dances  were  early  Iviiown  as  Honate  da  Camera. 
As  the  classic  composers  used  these  old  dance 
forms,  so  modern  composers  have  utilized  more 
recent  dances  in  their  compositions.  Thus  the 
csiirdas  is  found  in  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rh<xpso- 
dies;  the  scguidiUa  in  Bizet's  Carmen;  and 
there  is  a  charming  series  of  Spanish  dances  in 
Massenet's  I^e  Cid.  The  list  of  national  dances 
is  large,  but  the  most  representative  are  the 
fandango  and  bolero  of  Spain;  the  tarantella,  the 
saltaretlo,  and  the  forlana  of  Italy;  the  mazurka 
and  the  polonaise  of  Poland:  the  reel  and  the 
Highland  fling  of  Scotland;  and  the  jig  in  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  X'umeroiis  classes  of  national 
dancers  have  arisen,  of  wliich  the  Bayederes  or 
Xautch  girls  in  India  and'  the  Geishas  in  Japan 
are  well-known  examples.  In  all  the  Eastern 
countries  the  dance  is  really  a  sort  of  pantomime 
containing  a  series  of  gestures,  postures,  and 
mimicries. 

Of  the  more  popular  modern  dances,  the 
quadrille  is  probably  the  oldest.  Its  recent  de- 
velopment dates  from  181.5;  but  before  that  time 
it  was  common  in  Europe  for  centuries.  The 
lancers  was  invented  in  1830 :  the  polka  w'as  in- 
troduced about  1835;  and  the  waltz,  from  Ger- 
many, about  1812.  The  fuo-step  is  of  American 
origin,  and  has  lately  become  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. For  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
ballet,  see  that  article.  There  is  no  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  history  of  dancing,  but  the 
best  works  are:  Grove,  and  collaborators.  Danc- 
ing (London.  180.5)  :  Vuillier,  A  History  of 
Dancing,  translated  from  the  French  (New  York. 
1897)  ;  Giraudet,  Traite  de  la  danse  (Paris 
1000),  which  gives  exact  descriptions  of  a 
great  number  of  dances;  Cahusac,  La  danse 
ancienne  ct  moderne  (La  Hague,  1754),  which, 
although  completely  out  of  date,  contains 
much  of  historical  value ;  and  Emmanuel,  La 
danse  greeque  antique,  d'apres  les  monuments 
figures  (Paris,  1896).  See  also  Axlemande ; 
Bolero;    Cachucha;    Canarie;    Cancan;    Car- 

5IAGN0LE ;        ChACONXE  ;        COTII.LON  ;        CUSHION 

Dance;  CsardAs;  Egg  Dance;  Fandango; 
Farandole;  Fire  Dances;  Flower  Dance; 
Galop;  Gavotte;  Geisha;  Highland  Fling; 
Hormos  ;  Hornpipe  ;  Jig  ;  .Iota  ;  Kirmess  ;  Lan- 
cers; May  Dance;  Mazurka;  Medicine 
Dances;  Minuet;  Morris  Dance;  Nautch 
Girls;  Passepied;  Pavane;  Polka;  Polo- 
naise; Quadrille;  Redowa;  Reel;  Rigadoon; 
Salmon  Dance:  Sarabande:  Schottische; 
Seguidilla;  Siciliana;  Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de; 
Snake  Dances;  Sun  D.vnces;  Skirt  Dances; 
Strathspey;  Sword  Dances:  Tambourin; 
Tarantella:  Tarasque,  La;  Torch  Dance; 
Waltz. 

DANCING  FAUN.  An  antique  bronze  rep- 
resenting a  faun  dancing  and  snapping  his  fin- 
gers to  mark  the  time.  It  was  discovered  in 
1853  in  a  house  in  Pompeii,  hence  known  as  the 
House  of  the  Faun. 

DANCING  GIRLS.  A  designation  applied 
to  various  classes  of  wtunen.  especially  in  India, 
whose  profession  is  to  dance  and  sing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temples,  and  in  services  upon  the 
idol  of  some  god.  They  also  perform  at  enter- 
tainments of  private  persons  or  nobles.  A  num- 
ber of  subdivisions  or  classes   of  these  dancers 
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are  recognized  in  India.  Consult  Whitworth, 
Anglo-Indian  Diciionary  ( Lundon,  1885).  See 
Uayadebe;  Xaitch. 

DANCING  MANIA.  A  form  of  epidemic 
disorder  allied  to  liysteria  (q.v.),  and  evidently 
the  result  of  iniitalive  eiuotions  acting  upon  sus- 
ceptible subjects,  under  tlie  inlluence  of  a  craving 
for  sympathy  or  notoriety.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  imposture  entered  to  a  considerable  extent 
into  all  the  epidemic  forms  of  the  dancing  mania, 
which  indeed  were  usiuvlh'  attended  by  conse- 
quences that  showed  clearly  the  presence  of  impure 
motives;  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  many 
cases  the  convulsive  movements  were  really 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  character  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  them.  Epidemics  of  this  sort 
were  connnon  in  Germany  during  the  iliddle 
Ages;  in  Italy,  a  somewhat  similar  disease  was 
ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  sjjider  called  the  taran- 
tula (see  Tahantism)  ;  and  similar  convulsive 
aflections  have  been  witnessed  in  Abyssinia, 
India,  and  even  in  comparatively  modem  times 
and  in  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  pojiular  excite- 
ment, especially  connected  with  religious  demon- 
strations. The  true  dancing  mania  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Germany. 

In  July,  1374,  there  apjieared  at  Aix-la-CIia- 
pelle  assemblies  of  men  and  women,  who  began 
to  dance  on  the  streets,  screaming  and  foaming 
like  persons  possessed.  The  attacks  of  this 
mania  were  various  in  form,  according  to  mental, 
local,  or  religious  conditions.  The  dancers,  losing 
all  control  over  tlieir  movements,  continued 
whirling  in  wild 'delirium  till  they  fell  in  ex- 
treme exhausti(m,  and  groaned  as  in  the  agonies 
of  death  :  some  dashed  out  tlieir  brains  against 
walls.  When  dancing,  they  were  insensible  to  ex- 
ternal impressions,  but  were  haunted  by  visions, 
such  as  of  being  immersed  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
which  obliged  them  to  leap  high,  or  of  seeing  the 
heavens  open,  and  tlie  Saviour  enthroned  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  frenzy  spread  over  many  of 
the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  Troojjs  of 
dancers,  inflamed  by  into.xicating  music,  and* 
followed  by  crowds,  who  caught  the  mental  in- 
fection, went  from  place  to  place,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  religious  liouses,  and  pouring  out 
imprecations  against  the  priests.  The  mania 
spread  to  Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strassburg,  giving 
rise  to  many  disorders  and  impostures  and  much 
profligacy.  Exorcism  had  been  found  an  efflca- 
eio>is  remedy  at  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
break; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Paracelsus,  that  great  reformer  of  medi- 
cine, applied  immersion  in  cold  water  with  great 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Saint  Vitus's  dance,  as  the  atTection  was 
called  (see  Chorea),  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  it  now  occurs  only  in  single  cases  as  a  sort 
ol  nervous  afi'ection.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  phenomenon,  consult  Hecker,  The  Dancing 
Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3d  ed.,  London, 
18.50). 

DANCLA,  dilN'kla',  -Jean  Baptlste  Charle.s 
(181S — ).  A  French  violini.st  and  composer. 
He  studied  under  Baillot,  Halevy,  and  Berton, 
and  gained  many  prizes  for  his  proficiency.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  had  many  eminently 


suieessful  pupils.  He  was  famous  for  his  execu- 
tion and  tone  as  a  player,  as  much  a.s  for  his 
many  successful  compositions,  notably  his  Etudes, 
and  exercises  for  the  violin. 

D'ANCONA,  d;inkr/ni\,  Alessandro  (1835 
— ).  An  Italian  literary  historian,  born  at 
Pisa.  He  was  educated  in  Florence,  and  in 
1800  became  professtu'  of  literature  in  the 
University  of  Pisa.  His  works  consist  of  valu- 
able studies  in  early  ItaJian  literature,  a  lield. 
little  known  imtil  his  time.  He  edited  various 
texts  with  critical  notes  and  prefaces,  including 
stories,  legends,  curious  traditions,  and  notably 
an  edition  of  the  Vila  Xiwia  (2d  ed.  1884).  His 
other  writings  include:  Opcre  di  Tomm-aso  Cam- 
puncUu,  scelte,  ordinate  ed  annotate  (1854); 
Sacre  rapiireseHtaziotU  dei  secoli  AVI'.,  XV.  e 
.V\I.  (1872),  and  Origini  del  ieatro  in  Italia 
(1887). 

DANCOUKT,  da.x'knor'  Florent  Carton 
( l(ilJL172j) .  A  French  dramatist  and  actor.  He 
was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  November  1,  1001, 
and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  practiced 
law  for  a  time,  but  after  marrying  an  actress 
took  to  the  stage  and  in  1085  ajjpeared  as 
an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Francais  with  popular 
success  and  royal  favor.  In  that  year  his 
first  play,  Le  notaire  obligeant,  won  applause. 
It  was  followed  by  many  others,  of  which 
Le  chevalier  a  la  mode  (1087)  is  his  best, 
if  indeed  it  be  his,  which  is  doubtful.  In 
1718  he  retired  from  Paris  and  the  stage,  and 
occupied  his  declining  years  with  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  sacred  tragedy.  He 
died  at  Courcelles  (Indre  et  Loire),  December  6, 
1725.  His  rather  farcical  comedies  are  best 
when  dealing  with  middle  and  low  life  and  the- 
peasantry.  They  are  easy  and  witty  in  dialogue, 
realistic  in  treatment,  and  not  infrequently  in- 
troduce events  and  persons  of  passing  notoriety. 
Dancourt's  Works  were  collected  in  12  volumes 
(1760),  his  select  TTorks  in  five  volumes  (1810). 
Consult  Lemaltre,  La  comcdie  aprcs  Moliere  et 
le  theatre  dc  Dancourt   (Paris,  1882). 

D'ANCRE,  dax'kr'.     See  Axcre. 

DANDELION  (Fr.  dent  dc  lion,  tooth  of  a 
lion,  referring  to  the  teeth  on  the  leaves).  Tarax- 
acum officinale.  A  stemless  perennial  or  bien- 
nial plant  of  the  natural  order  Compositce,  native 
to  Euro2)e  and  Asia,  and  now  common  in  all  tem- 
perate countries.  The  dandelion  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  greens  and  the  blanched  leaves 
for  salads.  Several  improved  varieties,  mostly 
of  French  origin,  are  in  cultivation.  The  root  is 
employed  in  incdicine  and  is  sometimes  ground 
and  used  to  adulterate  coffee.  The  (ilant  called 
the  fall  dandelion  is  Lcontodon  autumnalis.  For 
illustration,    see    Salau    Plants. 

DAN'DIE  DIN'MONT.    See  Terrier. 

DANDIN,  duu'don.  A  Sanskrit  author  who 
i.s  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century  A.n.  He  composed  a  well- 
loiown  Sanskrit  novel  or  series  of  stories,  entitleil 
DaSa-tumara-eurita,  or  Adventures  of  the  Ten. 
Princes,  a  sort  of  romance  of  roguery.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  valuable  rhetorical  treatise 
entitled  Kavyadur.ia,  or  Mirror  of  Poetry,  and 
some  scholars,  like  Pisehel.  have  sought  to 
ascribe  the  Sanskrit  play  Mrceha-halilca  (q.v.) 
to   his  pen.     Dandin   was  probably  the  earlie.st 
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of  the  Sanskrit  novelists  whose  ^\  orks  are  extant, 
preceding  Subandhu,  the  autlior  of  the  romance 
i'dsavadattu,  which  formed  the  model  for  Baua's 
Kudambarl.  Dandin's  works  have  been  edited 
several  times:  Dam-kumura-carita  (Bombay, 
1880),  and  translated  into  English  by  Jacob, 
under  the  title  Hindoo  Tales  (London,  1873),  by 
Bhattacharyya  (Calcutta,  1899 — incomplete), 
into  French  by  Fauche  (Paris,  1862),  and  into 
.German  by  J.  J.  Meyer  (Leipzig,  1902).  There 
is  an  edition  with  German  translation  of  the 
Kavyadurki  by  Biihtlingk   (Leipzig,  1890). 

DANDIN,  daK'daN',  Georges.  The  hero  of 
Woliere's  comedy  of  that  name.  He  is  a  wealthy 
bourgeois  who  marries  the  daughter  of  a  noble, 
and  is  compelled  to  support  his  wife's  family  and 
to  put  up  with  their  contemptuous  treatment. 
He  expresses  his  helpless  regret  for  his  self-in- 
fiicted  troubles  in  the  much-quoted  phrase,  "Vous 
I'avez  voulu,  Georges  Dandin." 

DANDIN,  Perrin.  The  ridiculous  judge  in 
Racine's  farce  Les  Plaideurs.  The  character  is 
introduced  also  by  La  Fontaine  in  the  Fables. 

DANDOLO,  dtin'do-lo.  A  famous  Venetian 
family,  already  powerful  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  illustrious  of  its  members  was  Enrico 
Dandoi.0,  born  about  1108.  Eminent  in  learning, 
eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  he  ascended 
from  one  step  to  another  until,  in  1171,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and,  in 
1192,  was  elected  Doge.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  extended  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  defeated  the  Pisans,  and  took 
part  in  the  Fourth  Crusade  (q.v.).  By  this, 
'Venice  obtained  great  possessions  in  the  Ionian 
•  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  several  harbors  and 
tracts  of  land  on  the  Hellespont,  in  Phrygia,  the 
Morea,  and  Epir^is,  and  also,  by  purchase,  the 
island  of  Crete.  Dandolo  had  for  his  special 
portion  one-half  of  Constantinople.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the 
Crusaders,  Dandolo  died  (June  4,  1205)  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sopliia.  His  monument  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  14.53, 
— Andrea  Dandolo,  Doge  from  1343  to  1354,  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  chronicle  recording  the 
history  of  Venice  from  the  Pontificate  of  Saint 
Mark  to  the  year  1339  in  ten  books.  Tlie  last 
seven  books  are  printed  in  Sluratori,  Reriim 
Italicariim  ftcriptores,  vol,  xii,,  (Milan,  1723- 
51). 

DANDOLO,  ViNCENZo,  Count  (1758-1819). 
An  Italian  cliemist  and  agriculturist.  He  was 
born  in  Venice,  studied  at  Padua,  and  became  a 
chemist  in  his  native  city.  When  Venice  came  un- 
der Austrian  rule,  he  went  to  ililan,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Cis- 
alpine Republic.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1799,  but 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Milan 
and  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture.  In  1805 
Napoleon  made  him  Governor  of  Dalmatia.  where 
he  proved  himself  an  excellent  officer.  In  1809 
he  returned  to  his  estate  near  Varese,  where  he 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  in  silk-w^orm 
culture.  He  published  Fondamenti  della  fiswo- 
ehimica,  appJitati  alia  fornia::ione  de'  corpi  e 
de'  fenomeni  della  natura  (6th  ed.  1796)  ;  and 
II  iuon  goierno  de'  bachi  da  seta   (1816). 

DANDRUFF.     See  Hair. 


DANE,  Great,  or  German  Boaehound.  See 
Hound. 

DANE,  Nathan  (1752-1835).  An  American 
legislator  and  jurist,  born  in  I])swich,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778;  studied  law  in 
Salem;  began  to  practice  in  1782  at  Beverly,  and 
was  successively  a  member  of  the  Massacluisetts 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, he  held  various  commissions  to  codify  or 
revise  laws,  and  was  judge  of  Common  Pleas, 
Wliile  in  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  made  the  original  draft  of  that 
document,  though  in  a  larger  sense  it  seems 
that  Manasseh  Cutler  (q.v.)  probably  deserved 
the  credit  of  authorship.  The  question  of  the 
relative  credit  due  to  each  man  has,  however, 
been  much  debated.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  (q.v.)  in  1814.  Dane 
contributed  $15,000  toward  founding  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  the  Dane  professorshij5  of 
law  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  published  A 
Qeneral  Ahridgmeni  and  Dirjest  of  American 
Law  (1823-29),  and  an  Appendix   (1830). 

DANEBROG,  dan'e-brog.  Order  of.  The 
second  in  rank  of  the  Danish  Orders,  instituted 
b.y  Waldcmar  II.,  in  1219.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Order  wa.s  founded  in  honor  of  the 
banner  of  Denmark,  which  graciously  fell  from 
heaven  for  the  inspiration  of  the  army.  In  1500 
the  Order  was  suppressed,  but  reinstituted  .in 
1671,  by  Christian  V.  In  1808  Frederick  VI. 
made  it  an  Order  of  merit  for  all  the  Danish 
people.  Tlie  Danebrog  has  four  degrees,  besides 
a  class  composed  of  those  on  ^^'ilom  the  Cross  has 
been  bestowed  for  certain  meritorious  services, 
but  who  are  not  members  strictly  of  the  Order. 
These  are  known  as  'Danebrogsmtend.'  The 
decoration  of  the  Order  consists  of  a  cross  of 
gold  paltcc,  enameled  with  white,  and  bordered 
with  red,  or  gold. 

DANEGELD,  dan'geld,  or  DANEGOLD, 
dan'gold'  ( AS.  Dene,  Danes  +  (jeld.  i/ild.  pay- 
ment, Goth,  gild,  tax,  OHG.  gelt,  Ger.  Geld, 
'money).  A  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  each  hide 
of  land,  first  levied  by  the  Witan  under  the 
Saxon  King  Ethelred  the  Unready,  in  991.  It 
was  probably  the  first  money  taxation  imposed 
in  England,  and  was  used  as  tribute  money  for 
the  Danes.  The  tax  was  collected  four  times 
within  the  next  twenty  years.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor abolished  the  impost,  but  \\'illiani  the 
Conqueror,  in  1084,  demanded  from  eacli  hide 
of  land,  not  held  by  himself  in  demesne,  or  by  his 
barons,  a  sum  of  six  shillings,  or  three  times 
tlie  old  rate.  In  this  manner  the  hated  tax 
became  a  permanent  source  of  income.  In  119S 
the  rate  wa.s  fixed  at  five  shillings  on  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Stephen  (1135-54)  promised  to 
abolish  Danegeld,  but  it  was  not  repealed  till 
Henry  II. 's  time  (1163).  The  tax,  however,  was 
secured  in  other  ways,  under  the  head  of  aid. 

DANELAGA,  da'ne-lit'ga,  or  DANELAW, 
dan'la'  AS.  Dene,  Danes  +  lagu,  Engl.  Ian). 
The  name  applied  to  that  part  of  England 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Wedmore  or  Chippenham, 
in  878,  was  ceded  to  the  Danes  by  Al- 
fred the  Great.  It  included  Northumbri;i. 
East  Anglia,  Essex,  and  the  northeastern  part 
of  Mercia.  the  boundarv  line  beini;  constituted  by 
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the  livers  Thames,  Lea,  and  Ouse.  and  by  Uie 
aneient  Roman  road  of  Watling  Street.  Within 
this  region  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  the  Danes 
were  distinctly  recognized  and  were  later  enu- 
merated l)v  Canute.  Tlie  term  Danelaw  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  Mercian  and  West  Saxon 
law.  until  after  the  reign  of  Stephen   (1135-54). 

DAN'ENHOWEB,  John  Wilson  (1849-87). 
An  American  .\rctic  explorer,  horn  in  Chicago. 
He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad 
emy  in  1870,  served  for  a  time  in  the  line  and  oe 
the  coast  survey,  and  in  1878  joined  the  Jcan- 
nette  expedition  for  polar  research,  command-ed 
by  Lieutenant  De  Long.  V.  S.  N.  The  ship  was 
crushed  in  the  ice,  .Tunc.  1881,  in  latitude  77°, 
longitude  157°  E.  Traveling  by  sleds,  the  crew 
reached  Bennett's  Island.  .July  27,  whence  they 
embarked  in  three  whaleboats  for  the  Siberian 
coast.  The  one  containing  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower  and  ten  others,  in  conunand  of  Chief  En- 
gineer G.  W.  Melville,  arrived  at  the  Lena  delbi 
in  September.  Danenhower  reached  New  York 
in  .June.  1882.  and  was  compelled  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  to  desist  from  further  explora- 
tions. He  published  'Narrative  of  the  Jcannettc 
(1882). 

DANES  ISLAND.  A  small  island  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Spitzbergen  (Map:  Arc- 
tic Region,  G  4).  Andree  started  from  here  for 
the  North  Pole,  July  11,  1897. 

DANE  WORT.     See  Elder.. 

DAN'FORTH,  Mo.sELEY  Is,v.\o  (1 800-02).  An 
American  engraver.  Iinrn  in  Hartford.  Conn.  He 
■was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  New"  York  Draw- 
ing Association  (1825)  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (182fi).  He  lived  in  London 
for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  executed  .some 
well-known  dra\\ings  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and 
many  plates,  besides  engravings  of  the  "Sentry 
Box."  ''Don  Quixote."  and  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  worked  principally  upon  bank-note  en- 
graving. 

DANGEATJ,  ditN'zho,  Philippe  de  Courcil- 
LON,  Marqui>  de  (1038-1720).  A  French  his- 
torian. After  commanding  the  King's  regiment 
he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
this  capacity  took  part  in  the  principal  cam- 
paigns of  the  period.  In  1(567  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Touraine.  He  was  a  favorite  at  Ver- 
sailles, enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
King,  and  was  the  patron  of  Boileau.  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  well-known  satire  on  the 
nobility.  He  was  frequently  sent  on  diplomatic 
missions,  and  it  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
marriage  between  ilary  of  Este  (^lodena)  and 
James  II.  of  England.  The  Jntirnal  of  Dangeau 
is  one  of  the  best  historical  documents  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

DANGLE.  A  fatuous  virtuoso,  the  leading 
character  in  Sheridan's  TTie  Critic,  said  to  have 
been  intended  for  Thomas  Vanghan,  an  inferior 
playwright. 

D'ANGOULEME,  da^'goo'lam'.  See  Angou- 
l£me. 

DANHAUSER,  diin'hou-zer.  .To.sepii  (1805- 
45).  An  Austrian  painter,  bom  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy  under  Peter 
Krafft.  and  first  appeared  as  an  historical 
painter  with  scenes  from  (he  Rudolph  rnn  flaha- 
iurg  (Vienna.  1824)  of  .TohannLadislausPyrker. 


At  Pyrker's  invitation  he  went  to  Venice,  wliere 
he  determined  to  attempt  genre  subjects,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  He  had  abundant 
humor  and  fancy,  and  possessed  a  manner  which, 
if  somewhat  glassy  in  its  coloring,  is  neverthe- 
less remarkal>lc  for  its  observant  and  skillful 
execution.  His  works  include  "The  Death  of 
Ottokar"  (1832):  "The  Martvnlom  of  Saint 
John"  (1835),  in  the  Cathedral  of  Erlau; 
"Hagar  and  Ishmael"  (1 830),  in  the  Vienna 
:Museum;  "The  Courmand"  (1838);  "The 
Widow's  Mite"  (1839),  and  "Liszt  at  the  Piano" 
(1840). 

DANICAN,  dii'nfe'kaN'.  Francois  Andr£;. 
See  l'iiiLH)on.  Fr.\n(.ois  Andr^  D.vxicax. 

DANICIC,  dii'mi-chich,  Gjiro  (1825-82).  A 
Servian  pl\ilologist.  born  in  Neusatz.  He  stud- 
ied at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  became  librarian 
of  the  National  Library  at  Belgrade,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  the  history  of  literature  in 
the  university  there.  In  1877,  under  conunissioii 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Agram,  he  began 
the  compilation  of  the  Servian-Croatian  dic- 
tionary, of  which  he  finished  Imt  three  parts. 
His  works  further  include  a  Servian  grammar 
(1863:  8th  ed.  1892)  and  a  history  of  the 
Servian  and  Croatian  languages  (1874). 

DAN'IEL  (Heb.,  Ciod  is  my  judge).  In  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14.  20  and  xxviii.  3),  a 
personage  introduced  with  Noah  and  Job  a.s  a 
proverbial  type  of  wisdom  and  righteousness.  It 
is  this  traditional  Daniel,  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known,  who  is  made  the  hero  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  by  the  author  (or  authors),  otherwise 
unknown,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Antiochus  IV.  (B.C.  175-164).  The 
author  of  the  book  makes  Daniel  a  .lewish  cap- 
tive carried  to  Babylon  in  the  third  j'ear  of 
Jchoiakim  (B.C.  005),  who  through  his  super- 
natural wisdom  rose  to  a  prominent  position  at 
the  Court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.-ii.),  and 
whose  career  is  made  to  extend  into  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (Dan.  x.  1 ) .  Daniel  is  referred  to  also 
in  1.  Mace.  ii.  60,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
(Mat.  xxiv.  15:  Mark  xiii.  14)  :  the  first  pas- 
sage contains  a  reference  to  the  story  of  the 
lion's  den :  in  the  second  he  is  called  "Daniel  the 
prophet."     See  Daniel,  Book  of. 

DANIEL,  Book  oi'.  A  composition  of  about 
the  year  B.C.  105,  written  by  a  Jewish  patriot  as 
an  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the  Jews, 
who  at  the  time  were  sorely  oppressed  and  hin- 
dered in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by 
Antiochus  IV..  surnamed  Epiphaues.  The  book, 
comprising  twelve  chapters,  consists  of  several 
distinct  parts,  and  no  less  than  ten  detached  sec- 
tions may  be  distinguished.  Tliese  sections  may 
be  considered  as  falling  into  three  groups:  (1) 
Introduction,  chapters  i.-ii.,  containing  two  sec- 
tions; (2)  chapters  iii.-vi.,  containing  f(nir  nar- 
ratives; (3)  chapters  vii.-xii.,  comprising  four 
prophetic  visions.  The  first  section  relates  how 
Daniel  was  brought  to  Babylon  by  Xebuchadnez- 
zar  in  the  third  year  of  .Jchoiakim  (B.C.  605). 
With  Daniel  are  three  other  youths  of  noble  de- 
scent— Hananiah.  Mishael.  and  Azariah.  Baby- 
lonian names  are  given  to  them  in  place  of  their 
Hebrew  ones,  Daniel  being  called  Belteshazzar, 
while  the  other  three  are  called  Shadraeh,  Me- 
shairh,  and  Abednego.  They  are  portrayed  as 
heing  in  th.c  royal  service.  l>ut  also  as  steadfa.st 
in  their  fidelity  to  their  God,  declining  to  par- 
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take  of  the  food  provided  for  them  for  fear  of 
jiolliitiiif:  themselves.  God  rewards  tliem  for 
lliis.  aiui  when  brought  before  the  King  they  are 
found  ten  times  superior  to  the  Babjionian  ma- 
gicians, Daniel  excelling  every  one  in  the  matter 
of  visions  and  dreams.  In  the  second  section 
proofs  are  given  of  Daniel's  supernatural  wis- 
dom ;  he  saves  the  lives  of  the  magicians  as 
well  as  his  own  by  his  ability  not  only  to  inter- 
pret a  dream  Nebuchadnezzar  liad  had.  but  also 
to  tell  him  what  the  dream  was.  The  King  bad 
seen  a  great  image  with  its  head  of  gold,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron. 
The  gold  is  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Babylo- 
nian Empire,  the  other  three  metals  to  the  king- 
doms that  are  to  folloM'  the  Babylonian.  The 
image  is  destroyed  by  a  stone  quarried  without 
human  intervention  out  of  a  mountain,  and  this 
destruction  symbolizes  the  disappearance  of  all 
the  kingdoms.  The  third  section  (chap,  iii.)  tells 
of  the. fiery  furnace  into  which  the  three  friends 
of  Daniel  are  thrown  because  of  their  refusal  to 
worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  set  up.  and  how  they  came  out  of  the  fur- 
nace unscathed.  In  the  fourth  section  (chap, 
iv. )  Nebuchadnezzar  issues  a  proclamation  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world,  declaring,  in  conse- 
quence of  Daniel'.s  success  in  interpreting  an- 
other of  his  dreams,  his  intention  of  glorifying 
the  King  of  Heaven,  i.e.  Jehovah.  The  dream 
itself  ccmsists  of  a  vision  of  the  uprooting  of  a 
great  tree  with  its  numei'ous  branches,  under 
which  all  birds  have  shelter  and  which  feeds  all 
mankind.  The  vision,  as  interpreted  by  Daniel, 
forebodes  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  King  himself  is  humbled  by  being  bereft  for 
a  time  of  his  reason  and  conducting  himself  like 
an  animal.  The  fifth  section  (diap.  v.)  re- 
counts a  gi-eat  feast  arranged  by  Belshazzar 
(q.v. ),  during  which  the  mysterious  writing  ap- 
pears on  the  wall  as  a  punishment  for  the  King's 
desecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  .Jei'usalem, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to  Babylon 
(chap.  i.  2).  Daniel  succeeds  in  reading  and 
interpreting  the  handwriting,  which  predicts  the 
overthrow  of  Belshazzar,  who  indeed  is  slain 
that  very  night.  The  crown  passes  to  Darius  the 
Mede.  The  sixth  section  (chap,  vi.)  introduces 
King  Darius,  who.  at  the  instance  of  his  nobles, 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  one  for  the  space 
of  a  month  to  jiray  to  or  ask  a  petition  from 
any  one  except  Darius.  Daniel,  as  a  pious 
•lew,  acoistomed  to  pray  thrice  daily,  disobeys 
and  is  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  By  di- 
vine protection  Daniel  escapes  the  fate  of  being 
torn  to  pieces.  He  is  taken  out  of  the  den  and 
his  accusers  are  thrown  into  it,  and  at  once  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions.  The  last  four  sec- 
tions contain  visions  of  Daniel:  (I)  Of  the  four 
beasts,  the  last  having  ten  horns,  from  each  of 
which  in  turn  supremacy  is  taken  away  (chap, 
vii.)  ;  (2)  of  the  ram  pushing  in  all  directions 
with  its  two  horns,  which  are  eventually  broken 
through  a  he-goat  with  a  notable  horn  between 
its  eyes.  In  time  the  kingdom  of  the  he-goat  is 
broken,  and  in  its  place  four  other  horns  arise, 
and  out  of  one  of  these  comes  forth  a  little  horn 
which  exalts  itself  even  against  the  host  of 
heaven  and  against  God  Himself,  destroying  His 
sanctuary  and  interrupting  the  daily  service  for 
2300  evenings  and  mornings  (chap,  viii.)  ;  (3) 
Gabriel  appears  to  Daniel  and  explains  that  the 
seventy  years  of  desolation  prophesied  by  .Jere 


miah  (xxv.  11;  xxix.  10)  will  be  only  seventy 
weeks,  after  \\hich  time  the  guilt  of  the  people 
will  be  atoned  for  (chap.  ix.).  In  the  last 
vision,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  an  angel  re- 
veals to  Daniel  glimpses  of  tiie  future.  Under 
veiled  names  the  doings  and  fate  of  various  kings 
are  described;  after  the  last  disappears  the  Mes- 
sianic age  arrives,  heralded  by  the  Archangel 
Jlichael. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  among  schol- 
ars that  all  the  narratives  and  visions  refer  to 
conditions  as  they  existed  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  .\ntiochus  IV.  A  difi'erence  of  opinion  ' 
merely  exists  on  the  question  whether  the  book 
is  an  organic  unity  or  the  work  of  several  au- 
thors pieced  together.  The  trend  of  opinion  is 
now  in  the  direction  of  regarding  the  book  as  a 
unit,  in  view  of  the  uniformity  of  style  and  the 
references  in  one  part  to  matters  referred  to  in 
another.  In  chapters  i.-ii.  4  the  author  writes 
in  Hebrew;  beginning  in  ii.  4,  since  he  introduces 
'Chaldeans,'  he  continues  in  Aramaic,  the  current 
speech  of  Babylonia  (though  not  the  official  lan- 
guage) ;  but  in  chapter  viii.,  and  thence  to  the 
end,  he  returns  to  Hebrew.  The  supposition 
that  the  Hebrew  portions  replace  the  lost  origi- 
nal Aramaic  is  without  sufficient  foundation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  theory  currently  adopted,  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  and  metaphors  in 
the  book  is  not  diflicult.  Nebuchadnezzar.  Bel- 
shazzar, and  Darius  are  disguises  for  Antiochus 
IV.  The  four  metals  of  which  the  image  is  com- 
posed represent  the  Babjionian,  Median,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  and  the  four  beasts  are 
to  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  little  horn  \3 
again  Antiochus,  while  the  ten  horns  represent 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ram 
with  two  horns  represents  Medo-Persia  and  the 
he-goat  the  Greeks.  The  kingdoms  in  the  last 
vision  are  the  four  Persian  kings,  Alexander, 
and  his  successors,  the  detached  references  being 
to  leagues  and  conflict  with  Egj'pt  during  their 
rijgimes  and  to  other  occurrences.  The  tyranny 
of  Antiochus  IV.,  whose  aim  it  was  to  replace 
Jewish  rites  by  Greek  forms  of  worship,  led  to 
the  Maccabiean  uprising  which  marks  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  Jewish  patriotism.  The 
struggle  in  Palestine  represents  from  the  broader 
historical  point  of  view  the  natural  conflict  be- 
tween Greek  and  Jewish  ideas  brought  about 
through  the  meeting  of  Jew  and  Greek  after  the 
conqviests  of  Alexander. 

BiDLiOGRAPiiY.  See  the  commentaries  of 
Kamphausen,  Bcvan,  Prince,  Hitzig,  Ewald 
(Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament),  Bruston,  Keil, 
and  ileinhold.  Of  these  the  latest  is  that  of 
Prince  (New  York.  1899),  and  one  of  the  best 
that  of  IMeinhold   (Leipzig,  18S9). 

DANIEL,  da'nyel',  Antony  (1601-48).  A 
French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America,  born  at 
Dieppe.  He  came  to  Quebec  with  Samviel  de 
Champlain  in  1033,  began  his  labors  among  the 
savages  of  Cape^Breton.  and  in  1034  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Huron  mission.  His  station  was 
at  Saint  .Joseph,  or  Teanaustaye,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Huron  towns.  On  July  4,  1648,  he 
had  just  concluded  the  service  of  the  mass  when 
the  town,  from  which  most  of  the  warriors  were 
for  the  time  being  absent,  was  attacked  by  a 
hand  of  the  hostile  Iroquois.  He  roused  such 
defense  as  was  possible,  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  to  those  imbelievers  who,  in  the 
face  of  this  danger,  were  clamorous  to  receive  it. 
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and  urged  all  that  could  to  cscapo.  As  he  came 
from  the  church  and  confronted  the  enemy,  he 
for  a  space  overaweil  them  by  his  calmly  majes- 
tic bearing.  A  moment  later,  pierced  by  a  bul- 
let, he  fell,  and  his  body  was  consumed  in  the 
burning  church.  Consult  Parkman,  The  Jesuits 
in   Xorlli  America   (Boston,   18G7). 

DANIEL,  Arx.\it.  A  celebrated  French  trou- 
badour of  the  twelfth  century,  styled  by  Petrarch 
'J.1  gran  maestro  d'Amore'  (the  great  master  of 
love).  He  was  liorn  at  Riberae,  Dordogne.  was  a 
juggler  at  tlie  Court  of  Richard  Cffur  de  Lion. 
an(i  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Philip  Augustus  and  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  several  distinguished  troubadours, 
such  as  Bertrand  de  Born.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  amatory  poems,  which,  although 
technically  masterpieces  of  versification,  are  fre- 
quently characterized  by  an  artificial  straining 
after  effects.  Dante,  although  indebted  to  him 
for  several  of  his  stanzas,  places  Daniel  far  be- 
neath Giraud  de  Borncil,  then  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  troubadours.  An  admirable  modern 
edition  of  Daniel's  works  has  been  published  by 
Canello  under  the  title  La  rita  e  le  opere  del 
troratore  Arnahlo  Daniel  (Halle,  1883). 

DANIEL,  dii'nc-el,  Eknst  von  ( 1843—) .  An 
Hungarian  politician,  born  at  EUemer,  County 
of  Torontal.  He  studied  law  at  Budapest,  be- 
came judge-lateral  in  1868,  and  in  1870  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  In  1895 
he  was  appointed  ilinister  of  Commerce,  and  in 
1806  a  member  of  the  Table  of  Magnates. 

DANIEL,  George  (1616-57).  A  Cavalier 
poet,  about  whom  very  little  is  knowii.  His  best 
verse  is  represented  by  Occasional  Poems  and 
tScaitcred  Fancies,  composed  in  1645-46.  The 
beautiful  MS.  copy  of  his  poems  was  printed  (in 
a  limited  edition)  by  Grosart  (4  vols.,  Black- 
burn, Lancashire,  1878). 

DANIEL,  Herm.\nn  Adalbert  (1812-71).  A 
(Jerman  geographer  and  theologian.  He  was 
born  at  Cothen,  studied  theology  at  Halle  in 
IS30-.14,  and  was  from  1834  to  1870  instructor 
and  professor  at  the  Pitdagogium  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  followers  of  the  geog- 
rapher Ritter,  and  by  the  attractive  style  of  his 
various  geographical  writings  greath*  contributed 
toward  arousing  an  increased  interest  in  the  study 
of  geography  in  the  schools  and  among  the  edu- 
cated generally.  Of  these  works  the  following  de- 
serve especial  mention:  Lehrhuch  der  Geographic 
fiir  hohere  Unterrichtsanstalten  (76th  ed.  1895)  ; 
Leitfaden  fiir  den  Unterricht  in  der  Oeographie 
(201st  ed.  1S96)  :  Handbnch  der  Oeographie 
(0th  ed..  4  vols.,  1894-1)5)  ;  all  of  which  were 
translated  into  several  European  languages. 

DANIEL,  .JOHX  MoNCURE  (1825-65).  An 
American  editor,  born  in  Virginia.  He  was  pri- 
vately educated,  studied  law,  and  in  1845  became 
librarian  of  a  small  public  library  in  Richmond. 
In  1847  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer, and  as  the  result  of  expressions  con- 
tained therein  was  compelled  to  fight  numerous 
duels.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Parker, 
whose  famous  sermon  on  Webster  he  published  in 
the  Examiner,  and  of  Poe.  a  sketch  of  whom  he 
wrote  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  By  demanding  for  some  Ital- 
ians naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  visit- 
ing Sardinia  rights  equal  to  those  of  other  Ameri- 


cans, he  nearly  brought  about  a  rupture  in 
the  diplomatic  relati(ms  of  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  and  afterwards,  by  a  breach  of  social  eti- 
quette at  Turin,  he  greatly  lessened  his  influence 
at  the  Italian  Court.  I  pon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  stall  of  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill.  Ilis  arm  having  been  shattered,  he 
resumed  the  Examiner ;  and  for  attacks  upon 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Elmore,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  challenged  by  the  latter 
to  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  Con- 
sult his  \yritings,  with  a  memoir  by  his  brother 
(Xew  York,   1868). 

DANIEL,  .John-  W.vnwiCK  (1842—).  A 
United  States  .Senator,  born  in  Lynchburg.  Va. 
After  the  Civil  War.  in  which  he  fought  on  the 
Confederate  side  and  ro.se  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  studied  law  and  became  active  in  politics. 
He  w-as  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1885-87  served  in  the  ITnited 
States  Senate. 

DANIEL,  S.^MUEr.  (1.562-1619).  An  English 
poet,  born  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire.  He  en- 
tered Magdalen  Hall.  Oxford,  in  1579,  but  left 
without  a  degree  and  visited  Italy.  In  1590  he 
became  tutor  to  William  Herbert  at  Wilton  and 
wrote  masques  for  the  Court  of  .James  I.  Later 
he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Beckington,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  died  in  October,  1619.  Daniel's 
principal  works  are  a  series  of  sonnets  to  Delia 
(  1592),  unsurpassed  in  their  time  by  any  except 
Shakespeare's;  the  beautiful  Complaint  of  Rosa- 
mond (1592)  ;  a  long  historical  poem  in  eight 
books,  entitled  The  Civil  Wars  Betueen  Ik'; 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  (1595-1609); 
two  tragedies  in  the  style  of  Seneca ;  and  a  prose 
history  of  England.  Daniel's  verse  has  been 
praised  for  its  grace  and  purity  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  critics.  His  works  were  collected  in 
1623.  Consult  Complete  Works,  edited  bv  Gro- 
sart (5  vols.,  London,  1885-96). 

DANIEL  DERON'DA.  A  novel  by  George 
Eliot  published  serially  in  1876  and  in  book 
form  in  1877.  It  is  a  study  of  race  feeling  and 
tradition,  the  title  character  being  a  .Jew. 

DAN'IELL.  .Toil X  Frederick  (1790-1845).  A 
distinguished  English  physicist,  born  in  London. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1814,  and  in  1816.  in  connection  with  Professor 
Brande,  established  the  Quartcrhj  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art.  From  this  ]K>riod  he  devoted 
almost  all  of  his  time  to  the  subjects  of  chem- 
istry and  meteorology'.  In  1824  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  awarded  him  their  silver  medal  for 
his  Essay  on  Artificial  Climate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London,  in  1831,  and  in  1839  published  his  In- 
troduction to  Chemical  Philo.soiihy.  He  is  the 
only  person  who  ever  obtained  all  of  the  three 
medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
Meteorological  Essays  contain  the  first  scientific 
account  of  the  knowii  phenomeiui  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  made  the  first  precise  determinations 
of  atmospheric  moisture  by  the  use  of  the  hy- 
grometer of  his  invention,  and  invented  the  Pan- 
iell  cell,  an  electric  battery  furnishing  a  tolerably 
constant  current.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
he  wrote  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able papers  for  the  Royal  Society. 

DANIELL,  Thomas  (1749-1840).  An  Eng- 
lish |)ainter  and  etcher,  born  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.     He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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and  was  elected  an  R.A.  in  1709.  Accompanied 
by  his  nephew  William,  he  went  to  India  in  1784 
and  remained  in  the  Kast  ten  years.  The  fruit 
ijf  these  travels  Avas  the  remarkable  collection, 
"Oriental  Scenery"  (1808,  144  views).  Besides 
these  he  published  "Views  in  Egj'pt,"  "Hindu 
Excavations  at  Ellora"  (24  plates),  and  Pic- 
turesque  Voyage  to  China  by  Way  of  India  (Lon- 
don,  1810). 

DANTELS,  WiNTHBOP  More  (1807—).  An 
American  political  economist,  born  at  Dayton. 
Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1888  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, studied  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1893  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  at  Prince- 
ton. His  publications  include  Elements  of  Pub- 
lic Finance  (1894)  aud  a.  Revision  and  Continua- 
tion of  Alexander  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States    (1897). 

DANILO,  danl-16,  I.,  or  Danilo  Petrovitch 
NiEGOSH  (1826-60).  A  prince  of  Montenegro. 
He  was  educated  at  Vienna  and  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Peter  II.,  in  1851,  dispensing,  however, 
with  the  customary  title  of  prince-bishop.  In 
1852  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Tur- 
key, the  Porte  claiming  jurisdiction  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
countries  were  not  defined  until  1858.  Danilo 
devoted  himself  steadfastly  to  the  achievement 
of  Montenegrin  independence  and  the  further- 
ance of  civilization'  throughout  the  land.  He 
introduced  financial  reforms,  organized  a  mili- 
tary service,  and  issued  a  legal  code.  He  was 
assassinated  by  a  personal  enemy,  August  12. 
1860.  His  nephew,  Prince  Nicholas,  succeeded 
him. 

DA'NISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.—Laxgu.-vge.  The  history  of  the  Dan- 
ish language  begins  properly  about  the  year 
A.D.  1000,  when  the  different  Scandinavian  dia-' 
lects,  which  until  that  time  had  formed  one 
speech,  developed  into  separate  languages.  ( For 
an  account  of  the  earliest  Scandinavian  monu- 
ments, see  Runes.)  The  Danish  and  Swedish 
formed  together  the  East  Northern  group,  the 
Icelandic  and  Norwegian,  with  the  Faroese,  the 
West  Northern.  The  oldest  specifically  Danish 
records  are  runic  inscriptions  and  a  few  names 
in  Latin  MSS.  About  1300  appeared  several 
collections  of  laws,  which  show  the  existence  of 
at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  there  being  at 
that  time  no  standard  form  for  literary  use.  The 
leveling  of  inflections,  which  is  as  marked  a 
feature  of  Danish  as  of  English,  had  already 
begun,  although  many  forms  were  still  retained. 
The  vocabulary-  is  still  in  the  main  Northern, 
with  very  few  foreign  elements.  Between  1350 
and  1500  the  loss  of  inflections  and  of  other 
grammatical  distinctions  increases  rapidly  and 
the  language  approaches  more  and  more  its 
present  form.  A  striking  featiire  of  the  vocabu- 
lary is  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  French.  Latin,  and  Low 
German.  High  German  words  being  sparingly 
borrowed.  The  syntax,  too,  is  affected  by  Latin 
isms  in  consequence  of  the  wide  use  of  Latin  by 
Danes.  As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  modern  Danish  translation  of  the  Bible, 
that  of  Christian  III.  (1550),  the  vocabulary 
became  fairly  fixed,  receiving  practically  its 
present  character.  The  relation  of  the  Danish 
Bible  to  the  Danish  language  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  English   Bible  to  the  English   lan- 


guage. After  1537  Danish  became  the  official 
language  of  Norway,  the  Norwegian  language 
remaining  as  a  collection  of  dialects  spoken 
chiefly  in  the  country  districts.  (For  the  rela- 
tion of  these  dialects  to  Danish,  see  Norwegian 
L.\kguage.)  In  the  following  century,  on  the 
other  hand.  Denmark  suflered  a  loss  by  the  ces- 
sion to  Sweden  of  the  Province  of  Skane,  or 
Schonen,  and  within  a  generation  the  Swedish 
look  tlie  place  of  the  original  Danish. 

The  principal  grammatical  changes  between 
the  Reformation  and  1700  are  the  partial  substi- 
tution of  the  natural  for  the  grammatical  gen- 
der, and  the  simplification  of  the  inflections. 
The  vocabulary  shows  a  generous  borrowing  of 
French  and  German  words.  The  different  dia- 
lects are  still  used  for  literary  expression,  and 
it  was  not  imtil  Holberg  (1684-1754)  that  a 
standard  literary  Danish  may  be  said  to  have 
existed.  During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  German  and  Danish  were  used  side  by 
side  in  Denmark,  very  much  as  Latin  and  Danish 
had  been  used  earlier,  and  so  great  was  the  Ger- 
man influence  that  the  Danish  State  Calendar 
was  published  in  that  language  until  the  first 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  last 
tliirtj'  yeais,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  war  with 
(Jermany.  the  vocabulaiy  has  become  more  and 
more  pure.  Whole  classes  of  German  words 
have  been  replaced  by  Danish  equivalents,  and 
no  new  German  words  lia\e  been  borrowed. 

Danish  differs  in  general  from  its  nearest 
Scandinavian  neighbor,  Svi-edish,  by  a  greater 
leveling  of  inflections  and  by  less  archaic  sounds. 
The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  spoken 
language  is  the  glottal  'catch,'  called  in  Danish 
Stiid  (literally  a  push  or  thrust).  It  occurs 
after  certain  consonant  sounds  and  consists  of  a 
momentary  closure  of  the  glottis.  It  has  been 
compared  in  its  effect  upon  foreigners  to  a  hic- 
cough. The  glottal  catch  is  not  found  in  Dano- 
Norwegian,  and  it  is  lacking  in  some  of  the 
dialects  in  Denmark,  while  Jutish  occasionally 
employs  the  catch  where  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Seeland  dialect.  The  cultivated  standard 
speech  is  characterized  by  a  marked  tendency  to 
slurring,  the  enunciation  being  much  less  distinct 
than  that  of  Swedish  or  of  the  Danish  spoken  in 
Norway.  There  is  also  much  less  vocal  inflec- 
tion. In  Danish,  as  in  German,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  stage  is  very  different  from  that  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  principal  Danish  dialects  are  the  Seeland, 
including  the  slightly  differing  uses  of  the  neigh- 
boring smaller  islands,  and  with  a  distinct  type 
for  Copenhagen,  the  Jutish,  including  the  speech 
of  Schleswig,  and  the  Bornholmsk.  which  latter 
is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  East  Danish  dialects. 
The  Dano-Norwcgian  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Norwegian  ( q.v. ) .  Jlention  should 
be  made  of  the  Danish  spoken  in  the  United 
States,  which  really  constitutes  a  modern  dialect. 
It  differs  from  the  home  tongue  in  pronunciation, 
apparently  as  a  result  mainly  of  English  influ- 
ence, and  in  vocabulary.  Danish-.\merican  news- 
papers contain  many  English  words  not  recog- 
nized in  Denmark,  and  the  speech  of  our  Danish 
citizens  is  even  more  mixed,  the  English  influ- 
ence extending  to  the  syntax  as  well  as  to  the 
vocabulary.  As  the  subject  has  never  been  scien- 
tifically investigated,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  original  dialectic  peculiarities 
are  preserved. 
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Danish  oi'th(\^'ia|iliy  is  in  an  even  more  unset- 
tled state  than  tlie  English.  There  are  several 
distinct  systems  of  spelling  in  use  in  Denmark, 
and  at  least  two  others  in  Norway.  Tlie  otlicial 
system  is  employed  in  all  school  books  and  gov- 
ernment publications,  but  is  generally  disregard- 
ed by  writers,  whose  system  in  turn  is  scorned 
by  philologists.  As  in  German,  both  tlie  so-called 
Gothic  and  Roman  type  are  in  use,  and  substan- 
tives are  sometimes  uniformly  spelled  with  ini- 
tial capitals,  sometimes  not.  There  is,  however, 
a  decided  tendency  in  recent  times  toward  sim- 
plification of  spelling,  and  in  time  uniformity 
will  probably  be  reached. 

BiBLiOGKAPUY.  Dictionaries:  Molbeck,  Dansk 
Ordbog  (Copenhagen,  1854-59),  the  standard  dic- 
tionary in  Danish;  Larsen,  a  Dictionary  of  tlie 
Daiio-Xorucfiian  and  English  Languages  (3d  ed., 
London,  1897)  ;  Rosing,  English-Danish  Diction- 
ary (7th  ed.  Copenhagen,  1899);  Brynildsen, 
English-Dano-Nora-egian  Dictionary  (Chris- 
tiania,  1900 — ).  This  last,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  best  Danish  international  dictionary. 
There  are  also  several  dictionaries  of  foreign 
words  in  Danish,  and  dictionaries  giving  simply 
the  forms  of  words.  Pronouncing  dictionaries 
are  very  little  used.  Grammars:  Groth,  Danish 
and  DuHo-yorwegian  Grammar  (Boston,  1894), 
especially  strong  in  the  treatment  of  the  Dano- 
Xorwegian.  There  is  no  good  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish of  Danish  grammar.  The  best  grammars  in 
Danish  are  Jessen's  and  ilikkelsen's.  The  best 
recent  history  of  the  language  in  Danish  is  Ver- 
ner  Dahlerup's  (Copenhagen,  1896).  There  is  a 
short  survey  by  Ludvig  Wimnier,  translated  by 
Lentzner,  in  Modern  Language  Notes  (Balti- 
more. 1895).  The  oldest  period  is  treated  tech- 
nically by  Noreen  in  Paul,  Orundriss  der  Ger- 
inanisclien  PhiloJogie,  vol.  i.    (Strassburg,  1896). 

Literature.  The  first  Danish  book  is  a  treat- 
ise on  medicine  by  licnrik  Harpestreng.  who  died 
in  1244.  The  first  Danish  law  dates  from  1386, 
but  the  first  distinctively  literary  writings  in 
the  language  are  the  chivalric  ballads,  Kjaempe- 
viscr,  which  must  have  been  composed  from 
1300  to  1500,  though  they  sun'ive  only  in  six- 
teenth-century form,  best  edited  by  Gruntvig  (6 
vols.,  unfinished)  and  bv  Abrahamson.  Nyerup, 
and  Rahbek  (5  vols..  1812-14).  Of  these"  there 
are  some  500,  partly  historical,  partly  mythical, 
but  wholly  popular  in  origin.  The  first  Danish 
book  was  printed  in  1495,  and  sequential  liter- 
arj'  historj-  begins  with  Christian  Pedersen,  who 
translated  the  Bible  (1550)  and  gave  to  his  peo- 
ple the  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  Ogier  in 
their  final  form.  Vcdel  (1542-lOlli)  stimulated 
national  literature  by  jiublishing  100  of  the 
Kjaempeviser  (1591)  and  translating  Saxo 
Gramniaticus  (1575).  Reynard  the  Fox  had 
been  translated  into  Danish  in  1555.  Hvitfeld 
gave  Denmark  its  first  history  (1595)  and 
Rauch  its  first  drama  (about  1600).  Clausen'.s 
translation  of  the  Icelandic  Heimskrigla  ap- 
peared in  1033.  and  Arrebo's  (1587-1637)  Uex- 
oemeron,  the  first  Danish  epic,  in  1641.  Hymn- 
writing  was  soon  after  inauLrurated  bv  Kingo 
(1634-1703)  and  Brorson  (1694-1764').  But 
these  beginnings  were  all  overshadowed  by  the 
genius  of  Holberg  (q.v.).  the  first  Dane  whose 
work  is  still  an  actuality  in  Danish  culture.  All 
branches  of  learning  and  art  felt  his  stimulating 
influence,  the  university  was  reopened  (1742), 
the  Societj'  of  Sciences  founded,  and  the  Society 


for  the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language. 
Then  Klopstock,  wlio  had  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
though  his  direct  infiuence  was  bad,  fostered  the 
fininding  of  the  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
Frederick  \'.  patronized  all. 

liidcr  these  iiilluences,  or  the  spirit  that  pre- 
jian'd  for  them,  many  poets  were  born  (1742-49) 
—  .lohannes  Kvald,  \\  essel,  Brun,  Eriinann, 
Fasting.  Pram,  Storm — wlio  brought  about  a 
lyric  and  dramatic  revival  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century.  The  first,  Evald  (q.v.),  aided  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Scandinavian  mythology; 
Wessel  helped  to  emancipate  the  Danish  stage 
from  French  bondage;  the  others,  Norwegians 
by  birth,  gave  the  language  a  richer  imagery. 
The  only  prose  writer  of  importance  till  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  philoso- 
pher Treschow  (1751-1833);  and  poetry,  after 
the  passing  of  the  group  just  named,  sank  into 
a  mechanical  insignificance,  from  which  Bagge- 
sen   (q.v.)    and  romanticism  revived  it. 

The  literary  births  from  1758  to  1777  are 
mainly  of  prose  writers — Rahbek  (1760-18.30),  a 
good  novelist,  catholic-spirited  critic,  and  editor 
of  older  poets;  Heiberg  the  elder  (1758-1841),  a 
political  and  a?sthetic  critic;  Jlalte-Brun  (1775- 
1826)  and  Olufsen  (1764-1827),  geographers; 
Xyerup  (1759-1829),  a  diligent  literary  com- 
piler; Engelstoft  (1774-1850),  an  historian; 
Mynster  (1775-1854),  a  theologian;  and  the 
great  and  genial  scientist  Oersted  (1777-1851), 
are  the  most  prominent  names  for  two  decades, 
where  the  only  poet  of  distinction  is  Baggesen 
(1764-1826),  an  erratic  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  that  au  'age  of  enlightenment  is  not  an  age 
of  song.' 

The  romantic  movement  in  Denmark  centres 
around  Oehlenschlager  (q.v.),  and  dates  from 
1802.  His  more  important  assisUints  in  foster- 
ing national  individiialisra  in  literature  were 
Blicher  (q.v.),  novelist  and  poet;  Grundvig, 
scholar,  antiquarian,  poet,  politician:  Ingemann 
(q.v.),  the  historical  novelist;  Haueh  (q.v.),  a 
dramatist  and  novelist :  Countess  Gyllembourg- 
Ehrensvard  (q.v.),  the  greatest  woman  writer 
of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  J.  L.  Heiberg  (q.v.), 
critic,  poet,  dramatist,  and,  on  tlie  whole,  the 
most  important  figure  of  the  generation.  These 
writers  were  born  between  1779  and  1791.  To  tlie 
second  generation  of  the  romanticists,  born  be- 
tween 1798  and  1809.  belong  Hertz  (q.v.),  the 
poet:  Andersen,  of  the  world-famed  Fairy  Tales; 
Bagger  (1807-46),  who  died  like  Keats,  with 
unmatched  promise  unfulfilled,  and  Paludan- 
>I(iller  (1809-70).  a  dramatic  and  epic  philo- 
sophic poet  of  much  power. 

Aside  from  poetry  the  romantic  period  was  not 
fruitful.  One  may  note  the  antiquarians  Rask 
(1787-1832).  Rafn  (1795-1864,  q.v.).  and  Peter- 
sen (1791-1802);  the  lexicogi-apher  ilolbech 
(1783-1857)  :  the  botanist  Schouw  (1789-1852)  ; 
and  the  philoso])her  Sibbern  (1785-1872);  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brilliantly  subtle  Kierkegaard 
(1813-55).  The  period  counts  no  significant  nov- 
elist or  dramatist  who  was  not  primarily  .a  poet, 
though  writing  perhaps  like  --\ndersen,  in  i)ro.se. 

The  thirty  o<ld  years  that  separate  the  birth  of 
Pahidan-Miiller  from  that  of  Brandes  are  singu- 
larly unprfiiluitive  of  Danish  literary  genius. 
The  most  prominent  names  are  those  of  the  poet 
Ploug  (1813-94),  the  novelist  Goldschmidt  (1819- 
87).  and  Herman  Evald  (1821  —  ).  Politics  ab- 
sorbed popular  interest  after  1848.   Romanticism 
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seemed  bank  nipt,  but  the  Danes  were  slow  in 
attuning  themselves  to  the  modern  spirit  of  real- 
ism. That  they  have  done  so  at  all,  tlirough  polit- 
ical distractions,  national  himiiliation  and  dis- 
memberment, is  largely  the  work  of  Brandes, 
supplemented  by  the  cxamjile  of  Bjijrnson  and  Ib- 
sen. Of  the  new  school  the  most  distinguished  are 
Drachmann  (q.v.),  Riehardt  (q.v.),  and  Chris- 
tiansen (q.v. ).  One  ma_y  record  also  the  names 
of  Bergsoe  (1835 — ,  q.v.),  Jacobsen  (1847-85), 
Skram  (1847—),  Kdward  Brandes  (1847—), 
Bang  (1857—),  Gjellerup  (1857—),  and  Es- 
mann  (1860 — ),  but  there  seems  little  promise 
of  greatness  in  any  field  of  literature  in  the  Den- 
mark of  this  generation. 

BiBLiOGR.iPiiY.  Horn,  Den  daiiske  Literaturs 
Historic  (Copenhagen,  1879);  translation  by 
Anderson,  Historij  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian North  (Chicago,  1884)  ;  Hansen,  Nord- 
iske  Digtere  i  vort  Aarhundrede  (Copenhagen, 
1879)  :  id.,  lUustreret  dansk  Literatnrhistorie 
(ib.,  1900)  ;  Ronning,  Den  dan^ke  Literaturs- 
historie  i  Grundrids  (ib.,  1890)  :  id..  Rational- 
ismens  Tidsalder  (ib.,  1886-90)  ;  Rosenberg, 
Xordboerncs  Aandslii'  fra  Oldliden  til  vore  Dage 
(ib.,  1878-85),  incomplete,  but  highly  important; 
Arentzen,  Baggesen  og  Oehlensehlager  (ib.,  1870- 
78)  ;  id.,  Doiiske  Digtere  i  det  lOde  Aarhun- 
drede (ib.,  1864)  ;  Vedel,  Studier  over  Guklalde- 
ren  i  dnnsk  Digtning  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Paludnn,  Re- 
naissance hevaegelsen  i  Danmai-ks  Litcratitr 
isaer  i  det  18<>^  Aarhundrede  (ib.,  1887)  ; 
Schiick,  "Schwedisch-danische  Litteratur,"  in 
Paul,  Grtindriss  der  germanischcn  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  1896  et  seq. )  ;  Strodtmann.  Das 
geistigc  Lehen  in  Diineinark  (Berlin,  1873)  ; 
Schweitzer,  Geschichte  der  skandinavischen  Lit- 
teratur (Leipzig,  1886-87)  :  Hansson,  Das  junge 
Skan^Iinavien  (Dresden,  1891);  Schwanenfliigel, 
"Danish  Literature,"  in  Weitemeyer,  Denmark 
(London,  1890)  ;  Gosse,  Sfndies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  Northern  Europe  (London,  1879).  For 
the  drama  consult;  Brandes,  Dansk  Skuexpil- 
kvnst  (Copenhagen,'  1880);  Birket  Smith, 
Studier  paa  det  gamle  danske  Skuespils  Omraade 
(ib„  1883)  ;  and  Hansen,  Den  danske  Skueplads 
(ib.,   1889  et  seq.). 

DANISH  POLITICAL  PARTIES.     See  Po- 

LITICAL  P.\RTIES,  paragraph  on  Denmark. 

DANISH   WEST   INDIES.      See   We.st   In- 

niES,    DANI.3H, 

DAN'ITES,  or  Destkoting  Angels.  In 
American  history,  a  name  given  to  members  of 
a  secret  society,  connected  either  officially  or  un- 
officially with  the  Mormon  Church,  which  was 
organized  about  1837  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged, 
of  'dealing  as  avengers  of  blood  with  Gentiles.' 
Many  crimes  and  atrocities  have  been  attributed 
to  the  organization,  but  little  definite  informa- 
tion has  ever  been  olitained  concerning  it,  and 
the  Mormons  themselves  either  disavow  any  con- 
nection with  it,  or  flatly  deny  its  existence. 
Other  names  by  which  the  society  was  known 
are:  Daughters  of  Zion,  Big  Fan,  Daughters  of 
Gideon,  and  Flying  Angels,  though  these  were 
used  much  less  frequently  than  the  term  'Dan- 
ites,'  or  'Sons  of  Dan,'  which  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  Gen.  ,xlix.  17  ("Dan  shall  be 
a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backward").  During  the  political  campaign 
of  1858  in  Illinois,  which  has  become  famous  be- 


cause of  the  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
for  the  L'nited  States  Seuatorship,  the  term  "Dan- 
ites'  was  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the  anti- 
Douglas  Democrats,  whose  greatest  vote  (5079) 
was  cast  in  that  year  for  the  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer.  The  faction  was  charged  with  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  policies  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  tlien  vuuler  fire  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  'rebellion'  in  Utah. 

DAN'NAT,  William  T.  (1853—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied 
in  Munich  and  under  Munkacsy  in  Paris,  where 
he  afterwards  took  up  his  residence  and  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  But  he 
owes  more  to  Jlanet  and  Degas  than  to  his  own 
master.  One  of  his  first  pictures,  "The  Quar- 
tette" (1884),  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  City,  is  a  fine  example  of  his  earlier 
work.  It  shows  the  technical  ability,  the  daring 
style,  the  solid,  broad  painting,  and  absence  of 
conventionality  characteristic  of  all  his  work. 
Among  the  many  Spanish  subjects  done  at  this 
time  are  a  "Sacristy  in  Arragon"  (1888),  in  the 
Chicago  Art  Museum,  and  "A  Cafe  Chantant" 
(Munich,  1892),  which  was  the  sensation  of  the 
Exhibition.  For  sheer  bravura,  this  startling, 
masterly  study  of  artificial  light  has  been 
equaled  by  no  other  American  artist,  and  by 
few  foreigners.  His  "Lady  in  Red,"  a  one-color 
scheme,  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  difficulties 
presented  by  such  a  subject  as  this  one  are  man- 
aged with  consummate  ease.  Something  in  the 
same  manner  is  his  "Lady  in  White."  Among 
the  portraits  that  have  made  him  at  once  criti- 
cised and  praised  is  that  of  "JNIadame  E."  (Salon 
of  1895),  the  three-quarter  length  of  a  woman, 
almost  colorless  except  for  the  vivid  red  of  her 
lips.  He  joined  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
in  1881,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Soeietg  Na- 
tionale  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  was  one  of  the  In- 
ternational Art  Jury  in  1889,  and  the  same  year 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Con- 
sult: Muther,  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (New  York,  1890)  ;  Hartmann,  History  of 
American  Art   (Boston,  1902). 

DANNECKER,  diin'nek-er,  .Johanx  Hein- 
RK'H  VON  (1758-1841).  A  German  .sculptor,  born 
near  Stuttgart,  October  15,  1758.  His  father,  a 
groom  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtteniberg,  was  much 
opposed  to  his  studying  art.  but  through  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  the  lad  was  educated  in  the 
Karlsschule  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  he  formed 
his  life-long  friendship  with  Schiller.  He  after- 
^^ards  studied  sculpture  under  Le  Jeune,  and  in 
1780  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  model  of 
"Jlilo  of  Croton  Destroyed  by  the  Lions."  In 
1783  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Pajou,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
until  1790.  At  Rome  he  met  Cioethe,  Herder, 
and  Canova.  The  latter  befriended  him,  and  gave 
him  instruction  in  sculpture.  Here  he  executed 
his  first  marble  statues,  of  "Ceres"  and  "Bac- 
chus." On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of 
Stuttgart,  and  remained  in  that  city  until  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1841.  Dannecker 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors.  His  art  is  midway  between  that  of 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and  his  forte  lies  in 
expressing  individual  characteristics.  This  gives 
great  value  to  his  busts,  among  the  best  of 
wliicli  are  those  of  Schiller  at  Weimar,  of  La- 
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vater  in  tlic  Public  Library  uf  Zurich,  and  of 
the  Kings  l''retloriclK  and  William  of  W'urUeiu- 
berg.  His  perteiJtions  of  the  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate, especially  in  the  female  form,  are  some- 
times considered  more  exquisite  and  trvie  than 
those  of  Canova  himself.  His  earlier  works  are 
chiefly  pagan  in  subjects,  while  his  later  ones 
are  Christian,  and  are  |)crvadcd  b^-  a  sensitive 
idealism.  Among  the  former  are  his  "Sappho," 
'"Psyche,"  and  his  best-lviiown  work,  the  "Ari- 
adne," in  Frankfort — a  figure  larger  than  life, 
reclining  on  the  back  of  a  panther.  His  chief 
work,  however,  is  his  statue  of  "Christ,"  com- 
pleted in  1824,  after  eight  years'  study.  The 
original  statue  is  in  a  church  in  Moscow,  but 
the  sculptor  executed  a  replica,  which  is  now 
at  Regensburg.  Consult:  Clement,  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  and  Engravers  (Boston, 
1889)  ;  Radclifte,  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Sculpture  (New  York,  1894)  ;  Griineisen  and 
Wagner,  Datinecker's  Werke  in  einer  Ausicahl 
(Hamburg,  1841). 

DANNENBERG,  diin'nen-berK.  Hekmann 
(1824 — ).  A  German  numismatist,  born  in 
Berlin.  He  became  jiresident  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  in  that  city,  and  is  an  authority  on 
mediteval  coins,  on  which  subject  he  published 
the  standard  work  entitled  Die  deutschen  Uiin- 
zen  der  siichsischen  und  friinkischen  Kaiserzeit 
(3  vols..   187f!-!1S). 

DANNEVIRKE,  dan'nc-ver'kc  (Dan.,  Danes' 
work).  A  wall  or  intrenchment,  built  by  the 
Danes  under  King  Goetrik  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  enlarged  by  t^ueen  Thyra  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  Dannevirke  extended  from 
the  Sclilei  to  the  Treene,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
and  protected  the  Danes  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons  and  Wends.  In  974  Otho  II.  vainly 
endeavored  to  take  the  Dannevirke.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  burned  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.  Waldc- 
mar  the  Great  rebuilt  a  section  with  brick  and 
stone,  in  lOSO.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
wars  the  Dannevirke  tell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  April  23.  1848.  and  was  stormed  by 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in  1864.  It  has 
since  been  leveled. 

DAN  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  ilountains  (q.v. ),  in  Patrick  County,  Va., 
and  flowing  southeast  into  North  Carolina. 
After  crossing  and  recrossing  the  boundary  be- 
tween these  States  five  times,  it  combines  with 
the  Staunton  River  in  southern  Virginia  to  form 
the  Roanoke  River  (q.v.)  (Map:  North  Caro- 
lina, CI).  It  is  180  miles  long,  drains  an  area 
of  3700  square  miles,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
CO  miles  above  Danville.  It  furnishes  extensive 
water-power  at  several  points. 

D  A  N  T  A  N  ,  dax'tiiN'.  Axtoixe  Laurent 
(179S-1878).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Saint 
Cloud.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  a  wood- 
carver,  and  of  Bosio.  Having  won  the  r/raiid  prix 
in  182G,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Rome,  and 
after  his  return  acquired  reputation  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ideal  statues  and  of  emi- 
nently characteristic  portrait  busts  of  celebrated 
persons,  such  as  Beethoven.  Rossini,  and  the 
actress  Rachel.  Especially  noteworthy  among 
his  works  are:  "Young  Bather  Playing  with  His 
Dog"  (1835):  "Neapolitan  Tambourine  Girl" 
(1838)  :  "Allegorical  Figure  of  Asia":  "Colossal 
Statue  of  Saint  Raphael":  the  statues  of  Admiral 
Vol.  v.— 50. 


Du(nu-.nc,  at  Dieppe,  and  of  the  nuithematician 
Lajilacc  at  Caen. 

D  ANT  AN,  .lE.VN  PlEKRE  (IbUO-O'J).  A 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris.  Ho  was  a  pupil 
of  Bosio,  and  won  the  prix  de  liOinc  in  sculpture. 
He  executed  busts  of  Si)ontini,  licllini,  Rossini, 
and  Verdi,  a  bronze  sUitue  of  Boieldieu  (Rouen), 
and  busts  of  Victor  Hugo  and  .Marshal  Canro- 
bert.  But  he  is  better  kno«n  for  his  caricature 
staUiettes  of  notabilities  of  the  time. 

DANTAN,  Joseph  Edolabo  (1848—).  A 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris,  son  of  the  sculp- 
tor .lean  Pierre  Dantan.  He  studied  in  his  native 
city  under  Pils  and  Lehman.  His  remarkable 
studies  in  still  life,  such  as  the  cxcjuisite,  soberly 
painted  "Corner  of  an  Aiclier"  (1880).  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  "An  Interior  at  Villerville" 
(1883),  arc  better  known  than  his  more  conven- 
tional religious  and  historical  works,  among 
which  are:  "The  Trinity";  "An  Episode  in  the 
Destruction  of  Pompeii"  (18(59)  :  and  "The  Voca- 
tion of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Andrew"  (1877). 
In  still  another,  more  pictorial  manner,  he 
painted  "The  Burial  of  a  Child  :i1  \'illcrville," 
in  the  Havre  Museum. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  Ilul.  pron.  dan'ta 
ii'le-gya're  (1265-1321).  One  of  the  greate-st 
poets  of  all  times,  and  incomparably  the  greatest 
among  the  Italians.  He  was  born  in  Florence  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1205,  and  his  name  was 
originally  Durante.  The  outward  circumstances 
and  fortunes  of  Dante's  life  are  largely  involved 
in  uncertainty,  and  recent  critical  researches 
have  tended  rather  to  destroy  long-accepted  be- 
liefs than  to  add  new  and  reliable  details.  Rome, 
Ferrara,  Parma,  and  Verona  in  turn  claimed 
the  origin  of  his  family,  which  was  not  neces- 
sarih'  of  ancient  lineage,  although  Dante  himself 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  sprang  from 
Roman  stock  and  to  have  prided  himself  upon 
his  noble  blood.  The  first  appearance,  however, 
of  the  Alighieri  in  history  was  in  1147,  when 
Cacciaguida.  the  poet's  great-great-grandfather, 
fell  in  the  Crusades.  Alighiero.  Dante's  father, 
nury  or  may  not  have  been  a  jurist,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Guelph  fac- 
tion. Of  his  mother  nothing  is  known  except  that 
her  name  was  Bella.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  died  soon  after  his  birth,  that  his  father 
soon  married  again,  and,  dying  in  1275,  left  him 
with  a  step-mother,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters. 
Of  Dante's  boyhood  and  edvication  we  know  little 
beyond  his  ovi'n  statement  that  he  had  "taught 
himself  the  art  of  bringing  words  into  verse."  It 
is  not  surely  known  that  he  was  ever  a  ])upil 
of  the  learned  Florentine  Brunetto  Latini. 
though  he  undoubtedly  profited  from  the  hitter's 
precepts  and  example.  It  is  equally  questionable 
whether  he  ever  pursued  legal  studies  at  the 
University  of  Bologna.  We  are  better  informed 
regarding  the  social  influences  under  which  he 
grew  up  in  Florence.  Among  his  friends  and 
intimates  were  the  poets  Guido  Cavalcanti  and 
Cino  da  Pistoia,  who  was  also  a  jurist  of  note; 
Dino  Freseobaldi  and  Lapo  Gianni,  both  famed 
for  their  finished  verse;  the  nuisician  Casella, 
and  the  artist  Giotto.  The  most  significant 
event,  however,  of  Dante's  early  youth,  and  the 
one  fraught  with  most  enduring  consequences, 
was  his  meeting  with  the  Beatrice  afterwards 
celebrated  in  his  poems,  and  believed,  upon  the 
autlioritv  of  Boccaccio,  to  have  been  the  daughter 
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of  Foleo  Portinari.  wlio  later  became  the  wife 
of  Simone  de'  Bardi.  As  related  iu  that  unique 
and  earliest  of  the  poet's  productions,  the  \  ita 
.V»0(((,  he  met  her  first  at  a  family  festival  when 
he  himself  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  slie  some 
months  younger.  Yet  from  that  moment  his  love 
for  her  seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  his  life.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  questioninj;,  as  some  have  questioned, 
whether,  after  all,  Beatrice  was  a  real  person- 
ality, or  whether  she  was  not  the  creation  of  a 
poet's  mind,  a  mere  personification  of  philosophy, 
it  is  difficult  to  read  the  ^'itu  Xiioca  and  still 
question  the  truth  of  what  it  narrates;  from 
first  to  last  it  bears  the  striking  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity. Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
love  for  Beatrice  was  very  diti'erent  from  what 
is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  term.  It  was  the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  love,  freed  from  the 
dross  of  all  earthly  desires  and  vulgar  jealousy. 
In  Beatrice  he  saw  something  more  than  a 
«oman:  from  first  to  last,  she  was  in  his  eyes  an 
'angiola  gentilissiraa.' 

Beatrice  died  June  9,  1290,  a  date  that  marks 
an  epoch  in  Dante's  life.  \A'e  know  not  who  was 
the  donna  gentile  to  whom  a  year  later  he  turned 
for  spiritual  sympathy,  though  some  have  cliosen 
to  see  in  this  unknown  comforter  the  Gemma 
Donati,  whom  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
he  was  soon  after  led  to  marry.  Two  sons,  a 
daughter  Antonia,  and  perhaps  another,  Beatrice, 
were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  which  there  is  no 
positive  reason  for  believing  an  unhappy  one. 
Dante  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  regarding 
liis  wife,  who  continued  to  live  in  Florence  after 
his  exile,  and  presumably  they  never  met  again. 

Of  Dante's  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  city 
a  few  meagre  details  are  preserved,  enough  to 
show  that  his  interest  gradually  deepened  after 
the  death  of  Beatrice.  Too  much  importance  has 
sometimes  been  attached  to  the  so-called  heroism 
of  his  military  service.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
was  simply  discharging  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  comnuine  when,  in  12S9.  he 
tooK  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Arezzo 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of 
Caprona,  shortly  afterwards.  After  1295  his 
voice  was  heard  with  growing  frequency  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  until  the  summer  of  1300.  when  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  six  Priors  of  the  city. 
Though  his  duties  lasted  but  two  months,  the 
time  was  long  enough,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
effect  his  undoing.  The  Guelphs  at  this  time  had 
become  divided  into  two  factions — the  ycri.  led 
by  Corso  Donati.  and  supporters  of  the  Papal 
power:  and  the  liiatiilii  or  moderate  (luelphs, 
who  leaned  toward  the  ideas  (if  the  Ohibellines. 
Dante  had  allied  himself  with  the  latter  faction. 
but  (luring  his  tenure  of  oftice  party  feeling  ran 
.so  high  that  the  Priors  decided  upon  the  extreme 
measure  of  banishing  the  leaders  of  both  fac- 
tions, and  Dante  advocated  the  measure,  though 
Donati.  a  relative  of  his  wife,  was  among  the 
lianished  yrri,  and  Cavalcanti.  his  friend,  among 
the  nianchi.  But  soon  afterwards  the  Rinnrhi 
were  unwisely  allowed  to  return,  and.  fearing 
that  their  party  would  get  the  upper  hand  in  the 
city.  Boniface  VTTI.  sent  Charles  of  Vahiis  to 
Florence,  who  quickly  restored  the  \eri  to  power. 
In  1302  there  followed  a  wholesale  banishment 
of  the  liinnchi.  among  them  Dante,  charged  with 
barratry,  extortion,  corruption,  and  conspiracy 
against  Boniface,  Charles,  and  the  Guelph  party. 


The  exiled  Bianchi  joined  forces  with  the  many 
Ghibellines  then  living  in  banishment,  and  made 
many  attempts  to  return  by  force  of  arms.  Just 
how  long  Dante  remained  with  his  fellow  exiles 
is  not  known,  but  sooner  or  later  he  wearied  of 
their  dissensions,  and  fomid  an  asylum  with 
Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  at  Verona.  Through 
tlie  years  of  wandering  that  followed,  it  is  i(5e 
to  attempt  to  trace  him — 'a  ship  without  sail 
or  helm,'  he  calls  himself  in  the  Vonvivio.  In 
1306  Ave  find  him  at  Padua;  in  1307  at  Casen- 
lino.  and  the  following  year  perhaps  at  Forli; 
1309  is  the  date  assigned  for  his  alleged  visit  to 
Paris,  and  some  would  have  it  that  he  even 
pushed  on  to  Oxford,  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 
At  all  events,  in  1313  he  was  in  Pisa,  where 
Petrarch  saw  him  as  a  child.  Two  years  later 
the  Florentines  passed  a  decree  allowing  the 
exiles  to  return,  but  upon  such  humiliating  con- 
ditions that  Dante  rejected  them  with  scorn.  In 
1317  he  made  his  permanent  home  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Guido  No- 
yello  da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  the  city  and  nephew, 
it  is  thought,  of  Franccsca  da  Eiiiiini.  Here  he 
passed  his  last  years,  busied  with  the  completion 
of  his  great  epic,  and  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  friends,  and  here  he  died  on" the.  night  of 
September  1-1,  1321.  having  been  taken  ill  while 
on  a  political  mission  in  behalf  of  Novello 
and  the  city  that  had  given  him  refuge.  He  was 
buried  by  Xovello  with  great  honor,  but  the 
latter  was  expelled  from  Ravenna  before  he  had 
time  to  raise  a  fitting  monument  to  his  friend. 
Florence,  which  sought  to  make  tardy  atonement 
by  raising  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  custody 
of  his  remains.  For  fear  of  theft,  they  were 
hidden,  and  their  resting-place  remained  a  secret 
down  to  1S65.  since  which  time  they  have  been 
jealously  guarded  by  Ravenna. 

The  chronological  order  of  Dante's  writings 
has  been  the  ground  of  endless  debate.  The  order 
Avhich  affords  the  least  ground  for  objections  is 
probably  the  following:  Vita  Xuovn.  Dc  X'ulgari 
Eloquentia,  Conririo,  De  Mondrchia,  the  Rime 
and  Epistolw,  which  cover  a  long  period  of  years; 
the  Ecloaw.  and  the  f'oinmrrlia.  The  Mta  A'l/ord 
])robably  dates  from  the  early  nineties,  is  written 
in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  and  contains  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  together  with  the 
poems  addressed  to  her  and  some  other  ladies. 
Aside  from  its  lofty  sentiment  and  poetic  charm, 
the  Vita  Suoia  possesses  a  deep  interest  as  being 
the  earliest  example  of  polished  Italian  prose. 
The  Convifio,  or  Banquet,  is  also  a  combination 
of  prose  and  ])oetry.  in  which,  as  has  been 
quaintly  said,  the  poems  are  served  up  as  the 
viands,  the  commentary  as  the  accompanying 
bread.  Here,  also,  Beatrice  is  the  central  figure, 
but  this  time  as  a  sort  of  personification  of 
divine  philosophy.  As  originally  planned,  the 
Convivio  should  have  contained  fourteen  canzoni. 
with  accompanying  comment,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it.  it  is  incomplete.  The  Rime  or 
i'anzonierc  are  a  collection  of  poems  on  many 
subjects,  and  obviously  covering  a  long  period  of 
years.  Among  them  are  four  canzoni  which 
relate  to  a  brief  attachment  felt  by  Dante  for 
an  unknown  woman,  whom  he  designates  as  La 
Pietra.  and  whom  some  would  identify  with  the 
donna  pentile  of  the  ^'ita  Xiiova.  The  Dr  Viil- 
gari  Floqurntia  is  the  most  interesting  of  Dante's 
Latin  writings,  and  mav  be  defined  as  the  first 
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attempt  at  a  scientific  treatise  of  tlie  Italian 
language.  Dante  recognizes  the  kinship  of  the 
liuniance  languages,  but  errs  rather  curiouslj-  in 
declaring  Latin  an  artilicial  product  of  later 
origin.  He  distingiiislies,  moreover,  fo\irteen  dia- 
lects, and  condemns  tliem  all,  including  tliat  of 
Tuscany. 

Concerning  the  poetry,  the  majesty,  the  phil- 
osopliy  of  Dante's  masterpiece, tlieDi'i'iiieCoiiicdy, 
whole  libraries  have  been  written  in  praise,  in 
controversy,  and  in  elucidation.  The  central  mo- 
tive of  the  epic  may  be  brielly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: It  depicts  a  vision,  in  which  the  poet  is 
conducted,  first  by  \'ergil,  the  representative  of 
human  reason,  through  hell  and  purgatory;  and 
then  by  Beatrice,  the  representative  of  revela- 
tion, through  paradise,  and  finally  by  Saint 
Bernard  through  the  several  heavens,  where  he 
beholds  the  triune  God.  Tlie  name  Cominedia  was 
given  to  the  work  because,  beginning  with  the 
horrible,  it  ends  cheerfully,  and  because  in  re- 
spect to  the  style  it  was  lowly,  being  wi'itten  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Tlie  epithet  "Divina' was  added 
by  the  admiration  of  after-times.  Hell  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ])oem  as  a  funnel-shaped  hollow, 
formed  of  gradually  contracting  circles,  the  low- 
est and  narrowest  of  wliieh  is  at  the  earth's  cen- 
tre. Purgatory  is  a  mountain  rising  solitary  from 
the  ocean.,  on  that  side  of  the  earth  that  is  op- 
posite to  us.  It  is  divided  into  terraces,  and  its 
top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode  of 
man.  From  this  the  poet  ascends  through  the 
seven  planetary  heavens,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  "jjrimum  moliile,'  to  the  empyrean 
or  fixed  seat  of  God.  In  all  i^arts  of  the  regions 
thus  traversed  there  arise  conversations  with 
noted  personages,  for  the  most  part  those  re- 
cently decea-sed,  whom  Dante  had  known  per- 
sonally in  life.  Incidentally,  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  mediaeval  philosophy  are  discussed  and 
solved,  and  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of 
Italy,  with  the  corruption  of  C'liurch  and  State, 
are  depicted  with  noble  indignation. 

Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's  death  the 
Republic  of  Florence  set  apart  an  annual  sum 
for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  Divine  Comedy 
to  the  people,  and  Boccaccio  himself  was  ap- 
pointed first  lecturer.  The  example  was  imi- 
tated in  several  other  cities  of  Italy.  The  works 
of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  commen- 
taries on  Dante  that  we  possess.  Since  1472 
there  have  appeared  nearly  500  editions  of  the 
Dicine  Comedy  in  Italian,  and  the  mnnber  is 
being  augmented  at  the  rate  of  at  least  six  a 
year.  Of  the  notable  early  editions  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  the  earliest  of  all: 
Fuligno  (1472):  the  Nidobeatine  (ililan,  1477- 
78)  -the  first  Florentine  (1481  )  :  the  first  Aldine 
(1502)  ;  the  first  Cruscan  edition  (1595)  ;  that 
of  Volpi  (1727);  and  of  Venturi  (1732),  Of 
the  countless  modern  editions,  witli  eonnuen- 
taries,  that  of  Fraticelli  (1852)  is  probably  as 
good  as  anv.  The  chief  English  translations  are: 
Bovd's  ("1785);  Gary's  (1814);  Wright's 
(18.3.3)  :  Pollock's  (1854)  ;  Longfellow's  (1807)  ; 
Norton's  (1891-92). 

Bibliography.  Bartoli,  Storia  della  lettera- 
iura  itriliana,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  (Florence,  1881- 
89)  ;  Gaspary,  Geschichte  der  italleiiinrlien  Lit- 
teratur,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1SS5)  ;  "The  Earliest 
Lives  of  Dante."  trans,  from  the  Italian  of  Boc- 
caccio and  Bruni.  in  Ynle  f<tiidien  in  Enrjiish.  Xo, 
10   (Xew  York.   1901):   Villani,  fronicn    (Triest, 


1857)  ;  Pelli,  Mcmoric  per  srrrire  alia  vila  di 
Danle  (Florence,  1823);  Balbo,  Vila  di  Dante 
(Turin,  1839),  trans,  by  Burnbury,  't'ht  l.ije  and 
Times  of  Ddnte  {\.omVm.  1S52|  ;  l"raticelli,.v/on'<( 
delUi  villi  rfi /)«»/('(  Florence.  ISlil  )  :  lilaiic. "Dante 
Alighieri  nach  seinem  I.eben  nnd  litterariseheu 
Werk  gesehildert."  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Ailije- 
meine  Ene\iklopiidie,  vol.  xxiii.  (Leipzig,  18.32); 
VVegele,  Dnnle  Alif/hieris  Lcben  iiud  Werke  ini 
Zusammcnhanye  daryestcUt  (Jena,  1879)  ;  Scar- 
tazzini,  Dante  Aliyhieri,  seine  Zeit,  .lein-  Leben 
nnd  xeinc  Werl,c  (Frankfort,  1879);  Kraus, 
Dante,  scin  Leben  und  ncin  Werk  (Berlin, 
1897)  ;  Federn,  Dante  and  Bin  Timen,  Eng.  trans. 
(Xew  York,  1902);  Botta,  Introduelion  to  the 
titudy  of  Dante,  being  a  new  edition  of  the 
author's  Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet 
(London,  1887)  ;  Rossetti,  A  .S'/i«rfo«-  of  Danle 
I  London,  1884);  Scartazzini,  .1  Handbook  to 
Danle,  irans,  by  Davidson  (Boston,  1887);  id., 
.1  Companion  lu  Danle,  trans,  by  Butler  (Lon- 
don, 1893)  ;  iloore,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Di- 
vina Commcdia  (Cambridge,  1889)  ;  Tutte  le 
Opere  di  Danle  Aliyhieri  (Oxford,  1894)  ;  id., 
Studies  in  Dante  (Oxford,  1890-99)  :  Butler, 
Dante,  His  Times  and  His  Work  (London,  1895)  ; 
Symonds,  Introduelion  to  the  Study  of  Dante 
(Edinburgh,  1890)  ;  Witte,  Essays  oh  Dante, 
selected,  trans,  and  edited  by  Lawrence  and  Wick- 
steed  (Boston,  1S9S)  ;  Lowell,  Amony  My  liooks, 
2d  series  (Boston,  1880)  ;  JIacaulay,  Essays,  vol. 
i.:  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-n-orsliip :  Church, 
Dante  and  Other  Essays  (London,  1890)  ;  Tozer, 
An  Enylish  Commentary  on  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
ntedia  (Oxford,  1901);  Scartazzini,  Dante  in 
Germania  (Jlilan,  1881-83),  which  contains  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  German  publications  on 
Dante:  id.,  Eneiclopedia  Duntesea  (Milan, 
1896-99), 

DANTES,  diiN'tas',  Edmoxd,  The  Count  in 
Dumas's  romance  The  Count  of  Monte  Crista. 
In  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  he  adopts  the  aliases 
of  'Lord  Wilmore"  and  'Abbe  Busoni,' 

DANTIER,  dilx'tya'.  Henki  Alpiioxse  ( 1810 
—  ) .  A  French  author,  born  at  Xoyon.  His 
books  include  a  number  of  valuable  histories, 
particularly  of  the  Benedictines,  such  as  Eludes 
sur  les  licncdiclins  ( 1854)  ;  Lcs  monaslires  liine- 
dictins  d'ltalic:  and  Les  femmes  dans  la  societe 
ehreticnnr  (1878).  The  latter  was  crowned  by 
the  Frenili  Academy. 

DANTON,  djiN'tON',  Georges  .J.\cqies  (1759- 
94).  One  of  the  great  po])nlar  leaders  in  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  born  October  28, 
1759,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  of  a  bourgeois  family. 
Though  his  parents  wished  him  to  become  a 
priest,  Danton  preferred  the  law,  and,  after  being 
educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Troyes,  he 
went  to  Paris.  A  born  orator,  Danton  quickly 
rose  in  his  profession,  and  as  early  as  1785  he 
was  known  as  a  successful  practitioner  before 
the  Parlement  of  Paris,  In  1787  he  married, 
and  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  80,000  livres,  a  posi- 
tion as  advocate  of  the  Royal  Council,  and  was 
soon  earning  an  income  of  25,000  livres  a  year. 
At  this  time  he  is  described  as  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  liberal  tastes,  fond 
of  books,  and  hapjiy  in  his  domestic  life.  He 
saw  the  Revolution  approaching,  and  as  early  as 
1787  said  to  his  ])atron,  M.  de  Barentin,  "lloder- 
ate  reforms  are  no  longer  possible:  do  you  not 
see   the  avnlauelie  soon   to  (leseend  ?''      It   is  said 
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that  Mirabeau,  perceiving  Danton's  genius, 
sought  to  attach  him  to  himself.  In  the  early 
revolutionary  outbi-eaks  Danton  took  no  promi- 
nent part,  but  early  in  1790  he  was  threatened 
with  arrest  for  protesting  in  violent  terms 
against  Marafs  arrest,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  he  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers,  or  ultra-Jacobins,  while  in 
the  autumn  he  «as  chosen  to  be  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  of  his  district.  The  next  year  he 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  extremists  of 
Paris,  and  publicly  attacked  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary leaders.  His  utterances  having  exposed 
him  to  arrest,  he  fled  to  England  and  remained 
there  some  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  had 
conferences  with  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whig 
opposition.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  was  elected 
to  office  in  the  commune,  and  probably  was 
largely  instrumental  in  inciting  and  bringing  to 
a  successful  issue  the  insurrection  of  August  9 
and  10,  1792.  After  the  taking  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power,  Danton 
became  Minister  of  Justice,  and  in  this  capacity 
entered  the  Provisional  Government  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Executive. 

The  strongest  personality  of  them  alls  Danton 
at  once  assumed  the  leadership.  He  took  active 
measures  to  free  the  country  of  its  foreign  in- 
vaders. His  eloquence  thrilled  the  people,  and 
when,  on  September  2d,  he  made  his  wonderful 
speech  before  the  Assembly,  and  cried:  "Pour  les 
■vaincre,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-il?  Ue  Vaudace, 
encore  de  Vaudace,  et  toujours  de  Vaudace"  ("to 
vanquish  them,  to  crush  them  down,  what  is 
necessary?  To  dare,  to  dare  again,  and  always  to 
dare" ) ,  France  responded  by  placing  fourteen 
armies  in  the  field.  In  October,  1792,  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  diplomacy,  the  foes  had  been 
expelled.  In  the  fearful  days  of  the  September 
massacres,  when  political  jirisoners  were  taken 
out  and  butchered  by  hundreds,  Danton  would 
not  let  the  Government  leave  Paris.  Of  the 
atrocities  that  took  place  he  was  not  actively 
guilty,  though  ^Nlarat  was,  but  as  a  revolutionist 
he  acquiesced  in  and  condoned  the  deeds  of  his 
associates.  In  September.  1792,  he  resigned  as 
ilinister  of  .Justice,  and  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention. There  he  successfully  repelled  a  venom- 
ous attack  made  on  him  by  the  Girondists,  and, 
later,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Dumou- 
riez,  answered  Marat's  insinuations  that  he  had 
been  privj^  to  the  treachery  of  that  General.  Dan- 
ton was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  King  ( .January,  1793 ) .  After  being  elected 
president  of  the  .Jacobin  Club,  Danton,  in  March, 
179.3.  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
i'tiblie  Safety,  and  later  its  president.  This  was 
the  period  of  his  greatest  services  to  France, 
when  he  organized  her  defenses  and  directed 
her  foreign  policy.  The  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  Girondists  forced  him  to  take  active 
measures  for  their  suppression  (.Jime  2,  1793), 
for  he  felt  that  they  were  not  true  revolutionists. 
In  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  however,  Dan- 
ton called  up  a  force  that  was  destined  to  crush 
him.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  he  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  endowed  with  un- 
limited authority  and  ample  resources.  He  him- 
self ceded  his  right  to  a  seat  on  this  tribunal,  an 
error  of  judgment  which  cost  him  his  life.  Dan- 
ton's  aim  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  various   republican   and  revolu- 


tionary factions  in  France  into  a  stable  and 
peaceful  government;  the  aim  of  the  committee 
was  to  make  its  own  power  supreme  over  all 
others.  Robespierre  began  to  emerge  as  its  leader, 
supported  by  Saint  Just,  I!illaud-Varenne», 
and  Couthon.  While  Danton,  with  his  friend 
and  ally,  Camille  Desmoulins  (q.v.),  the  inspirer 
and  chief  author  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier  papers, 
were  advocating  moderation,  the  followers  of 
Robespierre  were  preparing  to  strike.  The  first 
of  their  opponents  to  fall  were  the  fanatical 
Hebertists,  in  March,  1794;  after  them  came  the 
turn  of  the  Dantonists.  Their  leader  seemed  no 
longer  to  care  for  the  turmoil  of  politics,  but 
pursued  a  policy  of  inaction  and  awaited  the 
attack.  For  a  short  time  Danton  retired  to  his 
home  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  having  recently  married 
a  second  wife.  His  enemies  were  active,  and, 
after  some  show  of  hesitation,  Robespierre  yielded 
to  Billaud-Varennes  (q.v.),  and  the  fate  of  the 
Dantonists  was  sealed.  On  March  30,  1794,  Dan- 
ton, Camille  Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  party 
were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

Before  the  revolutionary  tribimal,  the  strength 
of  Danton's  character  shone  forth.  Questioned 
by  the  president  as  to  his  name  and  dwelling,  he 
replied:  "My  name?  It  is  Danton:  a  name  tol- 
erably well  known  in  the  Revolution.  My  dwell- 
ing? It  will  soon  be  annihilation;  but  my  name 
will  live  in  the  pantheon  of  history."  His  trial 
was  a  farce,  the  formal  charge  being  that  of 
conspiring  to  restore  the  monarchy.  The  elo- 
quence of  the  man  was  so  great  that  Paris 
thrilled  as  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  accusers, 
and  there  was  danger  of  a  popular  revolt  in  his 
favor.  The  Convention  eagerly  seized  on  the  in- 
famous suggestion  of  Saint  Just,  that  disrespect 
for  justice  merited  summary  conviction,  and, 
with  fourteen  of  his  supporters,  Danton  was  at 
once  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  inspired  by  the  treachery  of 
Robespierre.  "I  could  have  saved  him,"  he  said; 
"I  leave  it  all  in  a  frightful  welter:  not  a  man 
of  them  has  any  idea  of  government,  Robes- 
pierre will  follow  me;  he  is  dr.agged  down  by 
me."  On  April  5,  1794,  Danton  mounted  the 
scatt'old  with  calm  courage.  A  moment  he  stood 
erect,  facing  the  mob,  then,  turning  to  the  execu- 
tioner, knelt,  and,  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
said,  "Show  the  people  my  head:  it  is  worth 
seeing."  The  accusations  of  venality,  of  dis- 
solute conduct,  of  blood-thirsty  ferociousness,  so 
often  made  against  Danton,  have  been  long  since 
disproved.  "The  Mirabeau  of  the  sansculottes," 
says  il.  Claretie,  "was  a  bourgeois  Mirabeau, 
equally  powerful,  but  neither  dissolute  nor 
venal." 

Bibliography.  Following  the  lead  of  Comte, 
the  French  Positivists  have  sought  with  con- 
siderable success  to  redeem  the  reputation  of 
Danton,  and  to  establish  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
patriot.  The  biographies  of  him  that  are  of  any 
value  represent  this  tendency.  His  chief  biog- 
rapher has  been  Dr.  Robinet,  whose  studies  are 
supported  by  an  ample  array  of  documents  and 
pieces  justifcdtiics.  These  are:  Danton,  memoire 
sur  la  vie  priree  (Paris,  1865)  ;  Le  proces  des 
Dantonistes — documents  arec  introduction  his- 
toi-ique  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Danton  Emigre,  recherches 
sur  la  diplomatic  de  la  Rcpuhlique,  IIVS  (Paris, 
1887)  :  and  Danton.  homme  d'etat  (Paris,  1889), 
the  most  important  of  the  series,  published  on 
the  revolutionary  centenary.     All  recent  writers 
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have  relied  largely  upon  tlie  researches  of  Eobi- 
net.  Other  iinjmrtant  works  are:  Bougeart.  flan- 
ton  (Paris,  ISOl )  :  Duliost,  Itiiiiluii  ct  la  poli- 
liffiie  content puruinc  (Paris,  ISSO),  a  study  of 
Dantou's  iuHuence  on  I'reneh  republiianism, 
which  the  author  regards  as  permanent,  and 
Dunton  et  les  massacres  de  Septetnbrc  (Paris, 
188G)  ;  and  Beeslv.  Life  of  Danton  (London, 
1889).  Belloc,  Dimton:  A  Study  (London,  1899), 
is  a  well-written  book  by  a  strong  admirer.  Dan- 
ton's  works  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Vermorel,  (Eucres  de  Dunton  (Paris,  1880).  An 
admirable  .selection  of  significant  extracts  from 
his  important  speeches  will  be  found,  pre- 
ceded by  a  useful  introduction,  in  li.  Morse- 
Stephens,  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution  (Ox- 
lord,  1892),  Consult,  ahso:  Aulard,  Xotes  sur 
Vcloqutnce  de  Danton  (Paris,  1882)  :  Les  ora- 
tcurs  de  la  Legislative  et  de  la  (^'onventio^i 
(Paris,  1885-80);  and  Les  iirajids  Frnncais 
(Paris,  1887)  :  Gronlund,  (,'a  ira .'  or,  Danton  in 
the  French  Reroluticm  (Boston,  1888),  is  a  trac- 
tate from  the  Socialist  point  of  view. 

D'ANTRAIGUES,    dilN'trag'.     See    Amtkai- 

GUES. 

DANTZIC,  dlin'tslK.     See  Danzig. 

DAN'UBE  (Ger.  Donau,  Hung.  Duna.  Lat, 
Danuvius.  Ot'liurch  Slav.  Dunnri'i.  Dunaij:  con- 
nected with  OHG.  tiionaowa,  foreign).  The  second 
of  European  rivers,  inferior  only  to  the  V^olga.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  Brege  and  Brigach.  two 
mountain  streams  rising  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  28.50 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  latitude  48°  C  X.,  and  in 
longitude  8°  9'  E.  (Map:  Europe,  E  4).  The 
total  length  of  the  Danube  is  about  1800  miles. 
The  area  which  it  drains  is  estimated  at  about 
300,000  square  miles,  comprising  countries  dif- 
fering widely  in  climate  and  productions,  includ- 
ing southern  Germany,  a  great  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bosnia.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eu- 
mania.  The  Danube  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
sixty  navigable  rivers,  whose  waters,  with  those 
of  many  lesser  streams,  it  conveys  into  the  Black 
Sea.  From  its  source  it  flows  in  an  easterly  and 
then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  Baden, 
Hohenzollern,  Wurttemberg,  and  Bavaria.  Pass- 
ing Ulm.  near  which  it  receives  the  Iller,  and  at 
which  point  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
small  steamboats,  it  receives  from  tlie  soiith  the 
Lech  and  flows  past  Ingolstadt  and  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon),  between  which  two  towns  it  is  joined 
by  the  Altmiihl  from  the  left ;  then,  altering  its 
course  to  the  southeast,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Isar  and  the  Inn  from  the  south,  the  latter 
joining  it  at  Passau.  It  then  traverses  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  from  west  to  east^  passing 
Linz  and  Vienna,  and  about  40  miles  beyond  the 
latter  city  it  enters  Hungary  near  the  town  of 
Pressburg.  Between  Passau  and  Pressl)urg  it 
receives  from  the  south  the  Enns,  and  from  the 
north  the  ilarch.  in  a  country'  rich  in  minerals, 
well  peopled,  and  highly  cultivated.  Below  Press- 
burg it  divides,  inclosing  the  low-lying  islands 
called  tlie  Great  and  Little  Schiitt.  Between 
Pressburg  and  Budapest,  in  which  part  of  its 
course  it  passes  the  famous  fortress  of  Komorn 
and  the  town  of  Gran  ( Esztergom ) ,  it  receives 
from  the  north  the  Waag.  the  Xeutra.  the  Gran, 
and  the  Eipel,  and  from  the  south  the  Raab.  A 
few  miles  above  Budapest  it  turns  directly  south 
and  enters  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  in  wliicli  it 


is  continually  forcing  new  channels  and  silting  up 
old  ones,  sometimes  sweeping  away  towns,  or 
capriciously  removing  its  diannel  to  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  those  formerly  upon  its 
banks.  Merc  it  receives  from  the  west  the  Drave. 
After  this  the  river  turns  toward  the  southeast, 
and,  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Theiss  from  the 
north  and  the  Save  from  the  west,  sweeps  past 
Belgiade,  forming  the  boiuidary  between  Servia 
and  Hungary,  and  receiving  the  Morava  from 
the  south.  Krom  Belgrade  to  Orsova,  where  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  Wallachia,  the  Danube 
pxirsues   an  easterly   course. 

Leaving  Oisova,  the  Danube  passes  the  famous 
'Iron  Gate,'  where  the  river  formerly  rushcil 
oyer  a  broad  plateau  of  rock  1400  yards  wide. 
Tliis  rapid,  which  was  folhjwed  hy  a  series 
of  whirlpools,  eddies,  and  shallow  falls,  formed 
an  efi'ectual  bar  to  the  upward  progress  of 
\essels.  no  craft  drawing  more  than  two  and 
one-half  feet  of  water  being  able  to  pass  it. 
In  1847-49,  however,  the  obstruction  formed 
by  the  'Iron  Gate'  was  to  some  extent  removed 
b}'  blasting,  and  since  then  further  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the 
course,  the  Austrian  Government  in  1890  having 
begun  works  for  making  the  river  constantly 
navigable  at  this  point.  The  new  passage  was 
iormally  opened  September  27,  1896,  For  a 
sliort  distance  below  this  the  river  flows  south 
between  Wallachia  and  Ser\'ia.  and  then,  turn- 
ing eastward,  traverses  a  vast  jjlain,  in  which 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  Wallachia  and 
Bulgaria.  From  the  Carpathians  it  receives 
the  Shil  and  the  .\luta  and  Veda,  and  from  the 
Balkan  Mountains  the  Isker,  the  Osma,  and  the 
Yantra.  Increased  by  these  rivers  and  by  numer- 
ous lesser  streams,  it  progresses  through  a  poor- 
ly cultivated  and  thinly  peopled  but  fertile  dis 
trict,  occasionally  broadening  like  a  sea,  as  at 
Hirsova,  and  encircling  many  islands.  After 
being  joined  by  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  from 
the  north,  and  about  50  miles  from  the  Black  Sea, 
it  divides  into  several  branches,  forming  a  great 
delta  with  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles. 
The  principal  channel-mouth  is  the  Sulina. 
through  wliicli  the  greater  number  of  ships  pass. 
This  has  been  deepened  by  means  of  jetties,  so  as 
to  admit  vessels  of  20  feet  draught.  The  other 
principal  mouths  are  the  Kilia  and  Saint  George, 
which,  although  useless  for  navigation,  discharge 
a  large  proportion  of  the  water.  The  Danube  is 
the  chief  natural  highway  for  central  European 
commerce.  Coiunumication  has  been  established 
between  it  and  the  Rhine  by  the  construction  of 
the  Ludwigs-Kanal,  in  Bavaria,  connecting  the 
Altmiihl  with  the  Regnitz,  an  allluent  of  the 
Main,  At  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1850  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  was  declared  free  to  all 
nations,  and  its  management  was  intrusted  to 
two  commissions,  one  re])resenting  the  European 
Powers,  another  named  by  tlu'  States  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878  it  was  stipulated  that  no  ships  of  war 
sliould  navigate  tlie  Danube  below  the  "Iron  Gate.' 
\\ithin  the  last  thirty  years  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment lias  ex<'cuted  great  works  for  the  iin- 
Iirovement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  at 
Vienna,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  flow,  so  as 
to  avert  disastrous  inundations.  The  Daniilw 
Steam  Xavigation  Company  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  commerce. 
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DANU'BIAN  PRINCIPALITIES.  See  Mol- 
davia ;   Wallachia  ;   Rumania. 

DAN'VERS.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  Kssex  County,  ilass..  four  miles  north- 
west of  Salem;  on  the  Boston  and  JIaine  Rail- 
road (Map:  Massachusetts.  F  2).  It  contains 
Saint  John's  Normal  College  (Roman  Catholic)  ; 
the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital,  a  State  institu- 
tion; Peabody  Institute  Public  Library  of  about 
17,000  volumes;  and  Danvers  Historical  Society. 
The  manufactures  include  shoes,  leather,  moroc- 
co, brick,  motor  vehicles,  electric  lamps,  iron, 
rubber,  soap,  etc.  The  government  is  administered 
bv  town  meetings.  Population,  in  1890.  7454; 
in  moo.  8.542. 

Until  1752,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town.  Danvers  was  part  of  Salem.  Here 
the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1002  first  appeared, 
and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  within  this  district 
were  convicted  and  hanged,  many  more  being 
arrested  and  acquitted.  Consult:  Handson.  His- 
tory of  the  Toun  of  Dniireys  (Danvers,  1848), 
and  Hurd.  History  of  Essex  County  (Philadel- 
phia.  1888). 

D'ANVILLE,  dax'vel'.     See  Ax^LlE. 

DAN'VILLE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Vermilion  County.  111.,  125  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago; on  the  Vermilion  River,  and  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  and 
the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (ilap:  Illinois,  E  3).  It  has 
coal-mining  interests,  foundries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  glass,  and  bricks.  Among 
the  points  of  interest  may  be  noted  the  Danville 
Branch  National  Soldiers'  Home.  Carnegie  Pub- 
lic Library.  Government  building.  Railroad  V. 
M.  C.  A.  building,  and  three  line  parks — Lin- 
coln. Douglas,  and  Ellsworth.  Settled  about 
1830.  Danville  was  incorporated  in  1867.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  bienniallv.  and  a  city 
council  which  selects  the  city  engineer  and  con- 
firms the  executive's  appointments  to  the  police 
and  fire  departments  and  pul)lic  lilirary  board. 
Other  administrative  officials  are  chosen  by  pop- 
ular election.  Population,  in  1890.  11.491:  in 
1900,  10,354. 

DANVILLE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Hendricks  County.  Ind.,  20  miles  west  of  In- 
dianapolis: on  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  (Map:  Indiana. 
C  3).  It  contains  the  Central  Normal  College, 
which  has  a  library  of  2500  volumes,  and  manu- 
factures flour,  lumber  products,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  1509:    in  1900,  1802. 

DANVILLE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Boyle 
County,  Ky.,  84  miles"  southeast  of  Louisville: 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  (Map: 
Kentucky,  G  3).  It  is  in  a  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  region,  the  principal  products  of 
which  are  hemp,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  fruit. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Kentucky  Institution 
for  Deaf  JIutes,  and  of  several  Presbyterian  in- 
stitutions: Centre  College,  founded  in  1819; 
Danville  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  185.'?: 
and  Caldwell  College  for  women,  founded  in 
1800.  It  has  a  park  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  McDowell.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  unicameral  city 
council.  The  water-works  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  city.  Here  in  1785.  1780.  1787.  and 
1792  important  conventions  were  held,  the  first 
State  Constitution  "for  Kentucky  being  drawn  up 


in  1792.  Danville  was  the  birthplace  and  early 
home  of  James  G.  Birney  and  the  home  of 
Joshua  F.  Bell.  The  settlement  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1789.  Population,  in  1890,  3766;  in 
1900,  4285. 

DANVILLE.  A  borough  and  county-seat  of 
Montour  Countv.  Pa.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  12  miles  from  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  West  Branch,  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Lackawanna,  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  E 
3).  It  contains  a  public  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  There 
are  deposits  of  coal,  limestone,  and  iron  ore  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  borough  has  several  exten- 
sive blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  stove-works, 
etc.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  burgess, 
elected  every  three  years,  and  a  borough  council. 
The  water-\\orks  are  o\nied  and  operated  by  the 
nninicipalitv.  Population,  in  1890,  7998;  in 
1900.  8042.' 

DANVILLE.  A  city  iu  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.,  141  miles  southwest  of  Richmond;  on  the 
Dan  River  and  on  railroads  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System  (Map:  Virginia,  E  5).  Located  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  amid  pictur- 
esque mountain  scenery,  Danville  rises  from  the 
river,  which  furnishes  splendid  water-power,  to 
an  altitude  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet 
above  tide.  Its  streets  are  well  shaded,  and  the 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  The  surround- 
ing region  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, grain,  fruits,  and  other  produce.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female  College  (Bap- 
tist), established  in  1859;  Randolph  Macon  In- 
stitute (Jlethodist)  for  Young  Ladies,  founded 
1883;  and  Danville  ililitary  Institute,  organized 
in  1890.  Danville  has  an  extensive  tobacco 
trade,  and  many  tobacco  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories, a  cheroot  factory,  cotton-mills,  furniture 
factory,  fertilizer  factory,  knitting-mills,  and 
pants  and  overall  factory.  The  government  is 
administered,  under  the  charter  of  1890,  by  a 
ma.vor,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  city  council 
which  controls  the  appointments  to  the  impor- 
tant administrative  offices;  the  sergeant,  attor- 
ney, treasurer,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  being 
elected  by  the  people.  The  water-works  and  elec- 
tric-light and  gas  plants  are  all  o\nied  and  oper- 
ated by  the  city.  Danville  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1792.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  seat 
of  irovernment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  dur- 
ing its  last  days.  Population,  in  1890,  10.305; 
in  1900,  16.520.' 

DANZIG,  diin'tslK,  in  English  commonly 
written  Daxtzic  (Pol.  Gdansli.  Lat.  Gedanuni). 
An  important  seaport,  manufacturing  centre, 
and  fortress,  chief  tomi  of  the  Province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  about  300  miles  north- 
east of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia.  HI).  Danzig  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  ramparts  strength- 
ened by  twenty  bastions  and  is  further  fortified 
by  several  detached  forts  on  the  west  and  a 
ciiain  of  works  extending  north  along  the  Vistula 
to  the  fort  at  its  mouth  at  the  suburb  of  Neu- 
fahrwasser.  In  addition,  the  garrison  possesses 
the  means  of  layin.cr  the  surrounding  country  un- 
der water  on  three  sides.  The  city  is  traversed 
bv  the  Mottlau  and  Radaune.  tributaries  of  the 
Vistula.     The  former,   which   flows  through   the 
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city  in  two  liranche-i,  divides  tiie  older  sections 
of  the  Altstadt,  lleelitstadt,  and  \'orstadt  from 
the  newer  Xiederstadt  and  Langgarten.  The 
Kadauue,  which  enters  the  town  through  an  arti- 
ticial  channel,  separates  the  Altstadt  from  the 
llechtstadt.  Between  tlie  two  branches  of  the 
Mottlau  is  the  Speicherinsel,  an  island  on  which 
enormous  granaries  have  been  erected  for  the 
acconiniodation  of  the  vast  stores  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Danzig.  The  rivers  and  canals  are 
crossed  by  about  ftfty  bridges.  The  LangeBriicke, 
a  quay  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  ilottlaii. 
opposite  the  island,  is  one  of  the  picturesque 
sights  of  the  town.  The  city  is  generally  very 
mediiTval  in  aspect,  successive  old  styles  of  its 
buildings  having  been  well  preserved,  including 
in  the  residences  the  countless  gable  facades  and 
a  peculiar  feature  known  asBeischliige — elevated, 
open-air  landings,  ilany  of  the  streets  of  Danzig 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  tlie  principal  streets. 
l>anggasse  and  Lange  .Markt.  intersecting  it 
from  east  to  west,  abound  in  tine  specimens  of 
antique  architecture,  and  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  Church  of  Saint  JIary,  a  tine  struc- 
ture, commenced  in  1.343.  but  not  finished  until 
1.503,  and  containing,  besides  a  fine  high  altar  by 
Michael  and  other  interesting  objects  of  art,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  "Last  Judgment," 
generally  attributed  to  Wemling:  the  Church  of 
Saint  Catharine :  Trinity  Church ;  the  fine  old 
Rathaus,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century; 
the  Artushof — or  .Junkerhof — the  fonner  mer- 
chants' guild,  now  used  as  an  exchange;  and  the 
old  Franciscan  monastery  containing  the  munici- 
pal museum. 

Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  of  a  provincial  court.  The  city's  af- 
fairs are  administered  by  a  municipal  council  of 
60  and  an  executive  board  of  21  members.  It 
has  exhibited  an  enterprising  spirit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  municipal  undertakings.  It  has  excel- 
lently organized  fire  and  street-cleaning  depart- 
ments. Two  large  aqueducts  supply  it  with 
water,  and  a  modern  system  of  sewers  connected 
with  sewage  farms  on  the  Baltic  gives  the  town  a 
satisfactory  drainage.  It  has,  however,  a  rather 
high  death  rate,  exceeding  24  per  thousand. 
The  municipality  maintains  gas-works,  an  elec- 
tric-light plant,  slaughter-houses,  and  a  market- 
hall.  Danzig  is  well  provided  with  educational 
institutions,  which  include  two  gymnasia,  of 
which  only  one  is  maintained  by  the  city,  two 
high  schools,  a  navigation  school,  military  school, 
industrial  trade  and  music  schools,  and  a  mu- 
nicipal library  and  theatre.  Its  charitable  insti- 
ttitions  include  two  municijial  hospitals,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  institutions. 

Danzig  has  advantageous  connections  by  rail, 
river,  and  sea.  It  nuiintains  a  large  trade  in 
lumber  and  grain,  serving  as  a  clearing  place 
for  the  agricultural  products  of  eastern  Prussia 
and  the  whole  of  the  Vistula  region,  which  em- 
braces a  considerable  part  of  Russian  Poland. 
The  value  of  the  sea  trade  alone,  which  consti- 
tutes less  than  one-half  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
city,  exceeds  .S50.000.000  a  year,  the  imports  hav- 
ing almost  doubled  in  value  in  the  decade  of 
1888-98.  Tliey  include  coal,  iron,  petroleum, 
machinery,  spices,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  countries:  whereas  the  exports, 
as  already  stated,  consist  almost  entirely  of 
lumber,  grain,  and  a  few  other  agricultural  prod- 


ucts. The  growth  of  Danzig's  sea  trade  has 
been  interfered  with  by  llie  competition  of  Stet- 
tin and  of  the  Hussiau  ports  on  llie  Baltic,  and 
it  is  losing  its  relative  importance  as  a  port. 
Tlie  manufactures  vf  Danzig  arc  developing 
rapidly.  Tliere  are  large  shipbuilding  yards,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  and  factories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  firearms,  machinery,  and  other  iron- 
ware, paper,  glass,  soap  and  candles,  fiour,  etc. 
Danzig  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular 
agency.  Population,  in  ISilO,  120,000;  in  1900, 
141,000.     The  environs  are  very  attractive. 

Danzig  is  mentioned  in  997,  when  Christian- 
ity was  first  preached  there.  Its  possession  was 
contended  for  by  the  Danes.  Swedes,  Pomera- 
nians, and  Teutonic  kniglils.  of  whom  the  last 
became  masters  of  the  town  in  1310.  Under 
their  rule  Danzig  prospered  exceedingly:  about 
1358  it  joined  the  Jdanseatic  League.  In  146ti 
the  town  declared  itself  a  free  city,  under  the 
protection  of  Poland.  The  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  destroyed  its  prosperity,  and 
though  it  was  left  a  free  city  on  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1772.  its  trade  ceased  almost 
entirely.  In  1793  it  became  Prussian.  Taken 
I'y  the  French  Jlarshal  Lefeljvre  (who  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Danzig  I  in  1807.  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  and  restored  to 
Prussia.  Consult:  Prutz.  Daiizif/,  das  noidische 
Venedig  (Leipzig.  18G8)  :  Wistulanus.  Ge- 
f^chichte  der  tStadt  Danzig  (Danzig,  1891)  ; 
Puttner.   Daiiziij    (ib.,   1899). 

DANZIG,  DricE  of.    See  Lefeb\-be,  Francois 

.lOSFPII. 

DAPHNE,  diif'ne  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ad(p<^, 
laurel).  The  jjersonification  of  the  laurel. 
Apollo's  sacred  plant.  According  to  the  legend. 
Daphne  was  a  nymph,  beloved  and  pursued  by 
Apollo.  On  crying  to  her  mother.  Earth,  for 
help,  she  was  transformed  into  a  laurel,  which 
Apollo  chose  as  his  favorite  plant. 

DAPHNE.  A  magnificent  grove  and  sanc- 
tiuiry  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch.  on  the  Orontes 
(q.v. ).  Like  the  city,  it  was  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicalor,  who  localized  here  tlie  story  of  the 
transformation  of  the  nymph.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Bry- 
axis,  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
cypress  and  bay  trees,  and  surrounded  by  baths, 
porticos,  and  gardens.  The  place  had  the  privi- 
lege of  asylum,  and  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
'Olympian  games'  held  at  Antioch.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  made  it  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  luxurious,  and  it  has  been 
described  as  a  scene  of  continual  vice.  With  tlie 
growth  of  Christianity  the  worship  of  Apollo 
gradually  fell  into  neglect,  and  shortly  after  the 
attempt  by  the  Emperor  Julian  (q.v.)  to  re- 
vive its  splendors  the  temple  was  burned  and 
the  site  gradually  abandoned.  The  probable 
site  of  Da|)hiie  is  now  called  Bet  el-Ma.  and  still 
shows  luxuriant  vegetation,  though  the  ancient 
remains  are  scanty. 

DAPHNE.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Tliymeleace.T.  containing  30  or  40  species 
of  European  or  Asiatic  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
some  of  which  have  deciduous  and  some  ever- 
green leaves:  and  all  more  or  less  acid  in  all  their 
jiarts.  which  makes  some  of  them  even  caustic. 
The  berries  are  poisonous,  but  the  flowers  of' 
some  are  delieiously  fragrant.  To  this  genus 
belongs   the  Daphne   niczereon.  well   known  both 
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for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  for  its 
medicinal  uses,  naturalized  in  some  places  in 
England  and  escaped  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  garou  bush  (Daphne  ynidiuni), 
a  native  of  the  soiith  of  Europe,  less  hardy  than 
tlie  mezereon,  has  the  same  medicinal  properties. 
The  spurge-laurel  (Daphne  hiureola),  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  obovate-lanceolate  leaves,  which 
grow  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  give 
it  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  grows  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  Daphne  odora,  a  species  in- 
troduced from  Japan,  has  lemon-scented  leaves. 
Of  species  in  cultivation.  Daphne  mezereon  is 
the  only  one  hardy  as  -far  north  as  New  York. 
The  evergreen  species  are  as  a  rule  less  hard.v, 
though  Daphne  encoruin  is  fairly  resistant.  (For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  JIountain  Plants.) 
From  the  bark  of  some  species  of  Daphne  and  of 
the  most  nearly  allied  genera  paper  is  made  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  'Nepal 
paper,'  from  that  of  Daphne  cannahina.  Slips 
of  the  inner  bark  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  wood 
ashes  for  half  an  hour,  till  quite  soft;  are 
then  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pulp  by  beat- 
ing with  a  wooden  mallet  in  a  mortar,  churned 
with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
through  a  coarse  sieve  upon  a  cloth  stretched 
on  a  frame.  The  paper  is  subsequently  polished 
by  friction,  with  a  shell  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  toughness,  smoothness, 
and  durability.  Host  of  tlie  paper  used  in 
Tibet  is  made  from  the  bark  of  different  spe- 
cies of  Daphne  and  allied  genera,  particularly 
of  Edgeworthia  Gardneri,  a  beautiful  shrub, 
with  globes  of  waxy,  cowsli])-colored,  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers,  growing  on  the  Himalava,  at 
an  elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  bark  of 
Lasiosiphon  Madagascariensis  is  made  into  paper 
and  ropes  in  iladaga.^car. 

DAPHNE.  The  first,  strictly  speaking,  of 
the  Italian  operas,  produced  in  1596,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  Alterati.  The 
score  was  by  Caccini  and  Peri,  and  the  libretto 
by  Ottavio  Rinuccini.  When  translated  by  Opitz 
to  the  new  music  of  Ileinrich  Schiitz,  it  became 
the   first  German  opera   as  Avell    (1627). 

DAPHNEPHORIA,  daf  ■ne-fo'ri-a.   See  Greek 

FESTIV.il.S. 

DAPHNIN,  daf'nin  (from  Daphne).  C^.H^c 
0,,+H,0.  A  glucoside  found  in  the  Daphne  me- 
zereum  and  readily  decomposed  into  sugar  and 
a  substance  called  daphnetin.  which,  like  the 
a;sculetin  obtained  fron\  the  glucoside  oesculin, 
has  the  composition  represented  by  the  molec- 
ular formula  C^H.O;.  Daphnetin  lias  also  been 
prepared  artificially. 

DAPHNIS,  daf'nis  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ad<^ra). 
A  favorite  character  in  the  bucolic  poetry  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  certain  appearance  of  the 
story  in  literature  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  B.C..  in  Timseus  and  Theocritus. 
In  its  earliest  form  it  seems  a  Sicilian  folk-tale. 
The  herdsman  Daphnis,  son  of  Hermes  and  a 
nymph,  was  beloved  by  a  nymph,  who  made  him 
promise  never  to  love  a  mortal.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine  he  was  seduced  by  a  Sicilian 
princess :  thereupon  the  nymph  punished  him 
with  blindness  or  petrifaction.  The  bucolic 
poets  altered  the  details  of  this  very  common 
folk-tale  to  suit  themselves,  and  Daphnis  became 
merely  a  conventional    fiuure.     Late  writers  in- 


deed piade  him  the  inventor  of  the  Sicilian  herds- 
man's song,  which  was  regarded  as  the  original 
bucolic  poetry.  Consult  Prescott,  "A  Study  of 
the  Daphnis  Myth,"  in  Jlarcard  Studies  in  Class- 
ical Philology,  vol.  .x.   (Boston,  1899). 

DAPHNIS.  A  modest  shepherd  in  Beau- 
mont and   Fletcher's    The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE,  klo'e  (Gk.  Ad0wj 
Kal  X\6ti,  Daphnis  kai  Chloe) .  The  title  of  an 
e.xquisite  Greek  pastoral  love  story  by  the  pseudo- 
]>ongus,  dating  from  the  later  period  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  It  is  the  source  of  Tasso's 
Aminta,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  Paul  et  Yir- 
ginie,  and  Ramsay's  (fentle  Shepherd.  Almost 
all  these  authors  knew  the  story  as  rendered  into 
French  by  Amyot   (1559).     See"  Longus. 

DA  PONTE,  da  pon'ta,  Lorenzo  (I749-I838). 
An  Italian  librettist,  born  at  Ceneda,  near  Ven- 
ice, and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  York 
City.  Exiled  from  Venice  for  writing  a  satirical 
poem,  he  went  to  \'ienna,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Joseph  II.  There  he  wrote 
for  the  stage,  among  other  works,  the  librettos 
for  llozarfs  Don  Giovanni  and  Le  Xozze  di 
Figaro.  After  the  Emperor's  death  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  secretary  and  poet  of  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1805  he  emigrated  to  New- 
York,  where  he  taught  Italian,  and  in  1828  was 
appointed  professor  of  that  language  in  Colum- 
bia College.  He  described  his  adventurous  life 
in  Memorie  (1823-27),  and  also  wrote  sonnets, 
and  translations  of  English  works  into  Italian. 

DAPONTES,  da-pr.n'tes,  Con.sta.\ti?jos  (  ?  - 
1789).  A  Greek  monk  and  poet.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
ilaurocordatos,  and  frequently  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Mohanmiedan  authorities.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modern 
poets  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  several  of  his 
works,  such  as  the  Harden  of  Mercy,  are  still 
read.  He  died  in  a  monastery  on  ilount  Athos. 
One  of  his  works  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  E.  Legrand  under  the  title,  Ephemerid^s 
Daces,  ou  chronique  de  la  guerre  de  qxtatre  ans, 
J  736-39   (1880). 

DAP'PLE.  In  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  the 
ass  ridden  by  Sancho  Panza. 

DAQIQI,  da-ke'ke.  The  name  of  a  Persian 
poet,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Firdausi.  See 
FiRDAusi :   Persian  Literature. 

DARAB,  dii-riib'.  or  DARABGHERD,  -gerd' 
(Pers.,  city  of  Darius,  from  Dara.  OPers.  Dara- 
yavansh,  Gk.  AapeTor. Dareios.  Darius  +  gird, OPers. 
vardana.  city;  connected  with  Ljjt.  urhs,  city).  A 
town  of  Persia  in  the  Province  of  Farsistan.  situ- 
ated on  a  small  river,  about  130  miles  southeast 
of  Shiraz  (Map:  Persia.  E  6).  It  has  some  tan- 
neries and  exports  southern  fruits,  especially 
dates.  In  its  vicinity  is  situated  a  caravansary 
he-wn  in  rock,  and  also  a  relief  commemorating 
the  victorv  of  Shahpur  over  Valerian.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  4000  to  12.000. 

DARBHANGA,  diirb  han'ga.  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Patna  di- 
vision, Bengal,  India  (Map:  India.  E  3).  It  is 
situated  on  the  Little  Baghmati  River,  and  is 
an  important  railway  junction,  78  miles  north- 
east of  Patna.  Its  chief  building  is  the  mahara- 
jah's  palace,  situated  in  beautiful  gardens,  with 
noteworthy  zoological  sections.  It  has  a  large 
market-place,  important  bazaars,  a  hospital,  and 
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a  good  water-supply  lioin  extensive  tanks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  produels  of  the  region.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  73,000;  in  1901,  06,000. 

D'ARBLAY,  diir'bla',  Frances  Burxey  (1752- 
1840).  An  English  novelist.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Burney,  a  musician,  and  was  born 
at  King's  Lynn,  June  13,  1752.  Eight  years  later 
the  Burneys  removed  to  London.  At  the  famous 
musical  assemblies  given  by  her  father.  Miss 
Burney  saw,  from  the  outside,  fashionable  life, 
and  this  she  depicted  with  spirit  and  humor  in 
her  first  novel,  Evelina  (1778).  No  novel  since 
Vlarissa  Harlowe  attracted  more  notice.  It  was 
read  by  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson,  and  lav- 
ishly jjraised.  This  brilliant  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cecilia  (1782),  which,  though  not  so 
fresh  as  Evelina,  and  a  little  heavy,  had  a  large 
sale.  In  1786  Miss  Burney  wius  appointed 
second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Disliking  the  service,  she  resigned  her  position 
live  years  later.  While  visiting  her  sister  at 
!Mickleham,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  French 
refugee.  General  d'Arblay,  whom  she  married  in 
1793.  The  rest  of  her  life  was  passed  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France.  She  published 
two  other  novels,  Camilla  (1796)  and  The  Wan- 
derer (1814),  neither  of  which  is  readable.  A 
play  of  hers,  Edwy  and  Elvina,  was  performed  in 
1795,  and  was  unsuccessful,  though  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  Kenible  took  the  leading  parts.  She 
also  published  memoirs  of  her  father  (1832), 
written  in  an  affected  style  resembling  her  last 
novels.  She  died  January  6,  1840.  In  1842-46 
appeared  her  interesting  Letters  and  Diaries,  a 
section  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Thackeray  for  his  Waterloo  scene  in  Vanity  Fair. 
Miss  Burney's  first  two  novels  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  novel  of  domestic  life,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  ilaria  Edge\\'orth  and  .Jane  Austen. 
Consult  Macaulay,  Essays. 

DARBOUX,  diir'boo',  .Jean  Gaston  (1842 
— ) .  A  French  geometrician,  born  at  Nimes.  He 
studied  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  was  appointed 
senior  professor  of  geometry  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences  there,  and  in  1887  became  dean  of  that 
faculty.  His  Memoire  stir  les  solutions  singu- 
lieres  des  equations  aux  dih-ivees  parlielles  was 
ir.  1876  awarded  the  mathematical  grand  prize 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  works  include 
Sur  les  theoremes  d'lvory  relatifs  aux  surfaces 
homofocales  du  seco^id  degre  (1872):  Memoire 
sur  I'fquilibre  astatique  (1877)  :  and  Lemons  sur 
la  theorie  g^nerale  des  surfaces  et  les  applications 
geometriques  du  calcul  infinitesimal  (1887). 

DARBOY,  dar'bwa',  Georges  (1813-71).  An 
ill-fated  French  prelate,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Langres 
and  became  professor  there  in  1840,  having  been 
ordained  priest  in  1836.  Preceded  by  his  repu- 
tation as  translator  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1845.  became  almoner  of  the 
College  Henri  IV.  in  the  following  year  and 
titular  viear  of  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  in  high 
favor  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Nancy  in  1850.  Archbishop  of  Paris 
in  1863,  and  afterwards  grand  almoner  to  the 
Emperor,  and  Senator.  A  strenuous  upholder  of 
episcopal  independence,  he  stoutly  opposed  the 
declaration  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  at 
the  Vatican  Council.  When  it  was  declared,  he 
silently  submitted,  yet  in  his  diocese  continued 


to  disregard  Papal  interferenc-e.  Decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  Jesuits,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Pius  IX.,  who  persistently  declined 
to  confer  upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
in  works  of  benevolence,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  his  post  or  to  seek  safety  in  (light  dur- 
ing the  brief  and  terrible  triumph  of  the  Com- 
mune. He  was  seized  as  a  hostage  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  while  the  combat  raged  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  after  the  entry  of  the  Versailles 
troops,  he  was  shot  in  the  court  of  La  Roquette 
Prison,  several  of  his  priests  and  many  others 
sharing  his  fate.  Among  his  writings  are 
worthy  of  mention:  ^ainl  Thomas  lieckft,  sa  vie 
et  ses  lettri"i  (1800);  I.es  frmmes  de  la  Bible 
(8th  ed.  1876)  ;  Les  saintes  femmes  (4th  ed. 
1877 ) .  For  his  biography,  consult  Foulon  (Paris, 
1889). 

DAR'BY,  John  Nelson.  See  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

DARBY  AND  JO'AN.  The  hero  and  heroine 
of  an  eighteenth-century  ballad  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, MuTeh,  1735, 
under  the  title  The  Joys  of  Love  yever  Forgot : 
A  tSong.  Its  author  was  Henry  Woodfall,  a 
London  printer.  In  his  youth  W  oodfall  had  been 
apprenticed  to  the  printer  .John  Darby,  of  Bar- 
tholomew Close ;  and  he  took  Darby  and  his  wife 
as  the  subject  of  this  popular  song. 

D  ARC  EL,  diir'sel',  Alfred  (1818—).  A 
French  archajologist,  born  in  Rouen.  In  1871 
he  was  made  director  of  the  MusOe  Cluny.  His 
works  include  many  articles  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts  on  MediiEval  and  Renaissance  art 
and  architecture.  Among  his  publications  are: 
Votice  des  faiences  italiennes  ( 1869)  ;  Les  manu- 
factures nationales  de  tapisserie  (1884);  Cata- 
logue de  Vexposition  retrospective  de  I'art  fran^ais 
au  Trocadero  (1889). 

DARCET,  d.-ir'sa'.  Jean  (l/'25-1801).  A 
French  chemist,  director  of  the  porcelain  works 
at  Sevres.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  manufac- 
ture porcelain  in  France.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  applied  chemistry  and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  that  science.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  the  CoU&ge  de 
France,  and  in  1795  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute. 

DARCET,  Jean  Pierre  .Joseph  (1777-1844). 
A  French  industrial  chemist,  son  of  .Jean  Darcet. 
He  introduced  important  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  soda,  alum,  sulphuric  acid, 
etc.,  and  contributed  a  number  of  important 
papers  to  tlie  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique. 

DARDANELLES,  diir'da-nelz'  (named  after 
the  Greek  city  Ddrdiinns.  on  the  eastern  side; 
the  ancient  Hellespont).  A  narrow  channel  sepa- 
rating southeast  Europe  from  southwest  .\sia, 
and  uniting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  .Egcan 
Sea  ( Map :  Turkey  in  Europe,  F  4 ) .  It  extends 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  between  latitudes 
40°  and  40°  30'  N.,  and  longitudes  26°  10'  and 
26°  40'  E.,  having  a  length  of  about  42.3  miles 
and  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  4  miles.  The 
average  depth  of  the  channel  is  180  feet.  From 
the  Sea  of  ^Iarni<na  ii  strong  current  runs 
through  the  strait  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
except  in  the  j)resence  of  a  strong  southwest 
wind,  but  there  is  an  undercurrent  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 
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The  European  shores  are  steep  and  sterile, 
while  the  Asiatic  shores  are  sloping  and  fertile. 
To  jjrevent  an  attack  on  Constantinople  by  water 
from  the  .Egean,  the  Dardanelles  is  strongly 
fortified  on  both  sides  with  many  guns  of  large 
calibre.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  five 
great  Powers  and  Turkej'  in  1841  arranged  that 
no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any  nation  save 
Turkey  should  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the 
express  consent  of  Turkey,  and  all  merchant 
ships  were  required  to  show  their  papers  to  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  These  provisions  were  con- 
finned  at  London  in  1871  and  at  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  in  1891,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Porte, 
Russia  secured  for  her  'volunteer  fleet'  the  right 
of  passage  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  Darda- 
nelles is  celebrated  in  ancient  history  on  account 
of  Xerxes  and  Alexander  having  crossed  it,  the 
former  in  B.C.  480,  to  enter  Europe,  and  the 
latter  in  D.c.  334  to  enter  Asia.  The  point  at 
which  Xerxes  crossed  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  opposite  to 
Sestos,  where  the  strait  is  6500  feet  wide.  Alex- 
ander crossed  at  nearly  the  same  place;  and 
here  also,  in  the  ancient  legend,  young  Leander 
nightly  swam  across  to  visit  Hero — a  feat  per- 
formed in  modern  times  by  Lord  Byron. 

DAR'DANI.  In  Greek  legend,  a  people  living 
on  the  Hellespont,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
Ilium.  Under  tlie  leadership  of  .Eneas  they  were 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  were  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  them  that  their  name  was  often  used, 
particularly  liy  Roman  poets,  as  equivalent  to 
Troj.an. 

DARDA'NIUS.  The  servant  of  Brutus,  in 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar:  he  appears  only  in 
act  v.,  scene  5,  and  refuses  to  let  his  master 
run  upon  his  sword. 

DAR'DANUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  AdpSam). 
The  mvthical  ruler  of  the  Dardanians  (see  Dar- 
DANI),  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  In  some  legends  he  is  closely  connected 
with  Samothrace,  and  is  celebrated  as  introduc- 
ing the  Samothracian  mysteries  and  the  worship 
of  Cybele  into  Asia  Minor.  In  Roman  story  he 
was  said  to  have  come  to  Phrygia  from  Italy,  so 
that  ,^5neas  really  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors. 

DARDS  (Skt.  Dararld.  Gk.  AdpSai,  Dardai, 
AdpaSpai,  Daradrai,  or  A^pbat,  Derdai) .  The 
natives  of  what  is  known  as  Dardistan,  a  region 
of  Asia  between  Kafiristan  and  Baltistan,  to -the 
northwest  of  Kashmir.  The  Dards  (Dardi, 
Dardu)  belong  by  language  to  the  Aryan  stock. 
Physically  they  are  of  the  short-statured  doli- 
chocephalic (or  mesocephalic)  variety  of  the 
white  race,  rather  dark-skinned  and  black-haired, 
but  presenting  also  a  number  of  taller  and 
lighter  individuals.  Among  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  Dards  are  the  Chins  and  the  Yeshkuns. 
The  religion  of  the  Dards  is  now  Tslamism,  which 
only  recently  has  superseded  Buddhism  among 
them.  Surrounded  by  Asiatics,  these  Aryans 
seem  to  liave  preserved  some  of  the  primitive 
social  characteristics  of  their  remote  ancestors, 
and  in  spite  of  Slongoloid  intermixture  they 
have  never  been  completely  Orientalized.  Since 
I.eitner's  Lnii(juapes  and  Rarrs  of  Dardistan 
(1807-73).  the  more  recent  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject includes  Biddulph's  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  (1880)  ;  De  L^jfaU'y's  Aus  dem  wesflichen 


Himalaya     (1884);    and    Leitner's    Hunza    and 
^ agar  Handbook   (1893). 

DARE,  Virginia  (1.587-  ?  ).  The  first  child 
born  in  America  of  English  parents.  She  was 
born  at  Roanoke,  '^'a.  (now  North  Carolina), 
and  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  White,  wlio 
was  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigli  as  Governor 
of  the  colony,  wliieh,  during  the  founder's  ab- 
sence in  England,  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace. 

DAREDEVIL.  A  cowardly  blasphemer,  the 
hero  of  Otway's  The  Atheist,  who  forgets  his 
boastings  when  in  the  face  of  death. 

DAR-EL-BEIDA,  dar'el-ba'da,  or  Casa- 
blanca (Ar.,  white  hou.se).  A  seaport  on  the 
western  coast  of  Morocco,  North  Africa  (Map: 
Africa,  D  1).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
has  a  deep  but  unprotected  roadstead.  It  has 
an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  25,000,  including  about  19,000 
Arabs  and  only  about  400  Christians. 

DARES,  da'rez  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Aipris).  A 
Trojan  priest  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  5,  9.  To 
him  was  attributed  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Latin  work  ever 
had  a  Greek  original;  if  so,  it  cannot  have  been 
older  than  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  Latin 
version  pretends  to  be  the  work  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  in  reality  belongs  to  the  fifth  century 
A.D. ;  it  is  quoted  by  Isidorus.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  work  was  much  read  in  its  present 
form,  and  together  with  the  work  of  Dictys  (q.v.) 
of  Crete  was  the  basis  of  a  famous  romance 
written  b,y  Guido  delle  Colonne  (q.v.)  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Meister  (Leipzig,  1873).  On  the  various  late 
versions,  consult:  Dunger,  Die  Sage  vom  troja- 
nischen  Kriege  in  den  Bcarbeitungen  des  Mittel- 
alters  (Dresden,  1869)  ;  Kiirting,  Dictys  und 
Dares  (Halle,  1874). 

DAR-ES-SALAAM,  dar'es-sa-liim'.  The  capi- 
tal of  German  East  Africa  (q.v.),  situated  on 
the  coast  a  few  miles  .south  of  Zanzibar  (Map: 
Congo  Free  State,  G  4 ) .  It  is  a  progressive 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  a  number  of  churches 
and  .schools  and  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  central  government  of  the  colony  and  of 
the  principal  commercial  houses.  There  is  tele- 
graph connection  with  Zanzibar,  Tanga,  Kilwa, 
and  other  important  centres  in  the  colony.  Its 
population  is  about  21,000,  including  about  360 
Europeans  and  480  Arabs. 

DARESTE  DE  LA  CHAVANNE,  da'rest' 
de  la  sha'van',  Antoise  Elisabeth  Cleopii.\s 
(1820-82).  A  French  historian,  born  in  Paris. 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  history  successivelj'  at 
the  Collfege  de  Rennes,  the  College  Stanislas  in 
Paris,  the  University  of  Grenoble,  and  that  of 
Lyons,  with  which  he  remained  associated  in 
that  capacity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His 
partiality  to  the  Catholic  interests,  however, 
eventually  compelled  his  resignation,  in  1878. 
His  principal  publication  is  the  Histoire  de 
France  (2d  cd..  7  vols,  and  suppl.,  1879),  a  work 
distinguished  by  remarkable  accuracy  and  pro- 
found scliolarship. 

DAR  FERTIT,  dar  ffr-tet'.  A  region  in  the 
Egy))tian  Sudan  (q.v.).  situated  south  of  Darfur. 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal   (Jlap:  Congo,  D  1).   It  is  a  country  rick 
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in  ivory  and  rubber,  but  very  thinly  inluibited. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  slavc-huntiny  ecntres  in 
Nortli  Africa,  and  numerous  depots  or  dcms 
existed  formerly  for  the  collecting  of  slaves  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  population  is 
extremely  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  negro  tribes. 

DARFUR,  diir'foor  (Ar.,  House  of  the  Fur, 
a  negro  tribe  of  the  province).  A  region  with  un- 
defined boundaries  in  East  Central  Africa,  under 
British  control.  It  lies  between  Wadai,  Kor- 
dafan,  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  Bahr-el-Gl.a- 
zal  region,  covering  an  area  of  about  150,000 
square  miles  (Map:  Africa,  G  3).  It  is  trav- 
ersed through  the  centre  in  a  direction  from 
.  northeast  to  southwest  by  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain range  Marrah,  whose  extinguished  craters 
rise  above  5000  feet.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is 
generally  fiat  and  sandy.  Among  the  mountain 
chains  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  yield- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  sesame,  tobacco,  etc.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, the  lower  portions  of  the  country  are 
frequently  covered  with  water,  which  produces 
a  rich  vegetation.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on 
by  the  natives  on  a  large  scale.  The  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  insignificant  and  are  ehiefiy 
confined  to  weaving  and  the  manufacturing  of 
small  metal  products.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try copper  and  iron  ores  are  found.  The  i)0]nda- 
tion  of  Darfur  is  estimated  at  4.000,000,  but 
some  authorities  put  it  at  not  more  than  1.500,- 
000.  It  consists  of  Arabs  and  Furs,  all  [jrofessing 
Islam.  Capital,  El  Fasher.  Prior  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Madhi,  Darfur  was  a  great  centre  of  the 
caravan  trade.  Darfur  was  annexed  to  Egypt  in 
1874-75,  but  reasserted  its  independence  after  the 
Mahdi's  revolt  in  188.3.  In  1800-01  the  greater 
part  was  acknowledged  by  Germany  and  Italy  to 
be  within  the  British  sphere  of  infiuence.  With 
the  overthrow  of  tlie  Dervishes  in  1898  it  became 
a  part'  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

D'ARGENS,  dUr'zhJiN'.     See  Akgens. 

DARGOMYZHSKY,  dar'go-mizh'ske.  Alex- 
ander Sebgeyevich  (181.3-G9).  A  famous  Rus- 
sian composer,  founder,  with  Glinka,  of  the  Rus- 
sian National  Sohool  of  Music.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  nobleman  in  the  Government  of  Tu- 
la. Speechless  to  his  sixth  year,  he  early  exhibit- 
ed fondness  for  music,  and  was  taught  the  piano 
at  six  and  violin  at  eight;  his  teachers,  later,  were 
Sehoberlechner,  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  in  piano, 
and  Zeibich  in  nuisical  theory  and  singing.  At 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1833  he  met  Glinka,  who 
lent  Dargomyzhsky  his  copy  of  Dehn's  lectures  on 
nuisical  theory,  which  "he  studied  through  in 
five  months."  Orchestration  and  composition  he 
learned  practically  by  assisting  Glinka  in  the 
production  of  his  Life  of  the  Czar  and  by  organ- 
izing various  aqtuitic  serenades  on  the  Neva 
River,  with  private  orchestras.  He  had  by  this 
time  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  song-writer, 
pianist,  and  quartet-violinist,  and  he  decided 
to  embrace  music  as  a  career.  Later,  in  1843, 
he  gave  up  his  governmental  clerkship.  He 
selected  Hugo's  Liicrezin  Borgia  for  an  opera, 
but,  on  the  advice  of  Zhukovsky  (q.v. ),  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  Esmeralda,  based  on  tlie 
Hnnchback  of  \otre  Dame.  In  1839  the  finished 
opera  was  translated  into  Russian,  but  was  pro- 
duced only  in  1847,  at  Moscow,  with  a  poor  cast. 
In  1840  he  began  a  cantata.  The  Triumph  of  Bac- 


chus, but  owing  to  the  delays  of  Esmeralda  he 
stopped  work  on  it,  and  only  finished  it  in  1848, 
as  an  opera-ballel,  first  i)ruduced  in  1808.  In 
1844-45  he  traveled,  meeting  Ilalevy  and  al>o 
FO^is,  who  nuule  him  known  to  western  Europe. 
The  delays  of  his  opera  'deadened  his  innj)iration,' 
but  his  persona!  success  in  1853,  at  a  charitable 
concert,  encouraged  him,  an<l  in  .1855  the  opera 
Rusalka  (The  iMermaid)  was  ready.  Its  pro- 
duction at  Saint  Petersburg  (1850)  left  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  pul)lie  received  it  coldly;  the 
Halevy-Meyerbeer  style  of  EsmrrahUi  gave  way 
to  powerful  dramatic  recitatives,  pronounced 
characterization,  especially  in  comic  scenes,  and 
a  strong  national  element.  Only  ten  years  later, 
the  opera,  when  revived,  aehieve<l  an  unlieard- 
of  success.  During  this  decade  Dargomyzhsky  be- 
came more  and  nuire  retired.  He  spent  his  "time 
giving  vocal  instruction  to  gifted  anuileurs,  and, 
in  a  measure,  trained  a  new  generation  of 
singers.  He  wrote  three  orchestral  works: 
Ka~achok  (Cossack  dance)  ;  Finnish  Fanlaisie, 
and  Baha-Yaya,  and  while  in  Brussels  (1804-65) 
■won  high  prai.se  with  the  Kuzachok  and  the  over- 
ture to  Rusalku.  His  songs  (he  wrote  about  100 
in  all)  of  this  period  are  among  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  Liedcr.  Among  all  composers  he  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  recitative,  and 
now  he  "wanted  the  sound  to  exactly  express  the 
word."  Among  the  members  of  the  Young  Rus- 
sian School  he  found  the  moral  support  he  so 
sadly  needed,  and  in  1868  he  undertook  to  em- 
body his  new  theories  by  setting  to  nuisic  Push- 
kin's dramatic  sketch  The  Stone  Guest,  a  vari- 
ant of  the  Don  Juan  story.  Even  during  his  final 
illness  he  worked  imeeasingly  and  so  successfully 
that  after  his  death  only  ten  and  one-half  line-: 
had  to  be  completed  by  Cui.  The  orchestration 
was  finished  by  Rirasky-Korsakoff.  The  work 
was  produced  in  1872,  but  had  little  success.  It 
contains  no  ballet,  choruses,  set  numbers,  or 
ensembles.  The  text,  without  a  change  in  one 
syllable,  was  set  to  'melodic  recitative,'  ever- 
varying,  fluent,  expressive,  like  that  of  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Huguenots,  or  of  Otello.  The  opera 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  dramatic  music. 
Both  his  special  vocal  training  and  his  theoreti- 
cal views  militated  against  Wagner's  theories; 
his  personages  are  always  the  protagonists  mu- 
sicallv,  while  the  orchestra  furnished  the  back- 
ground, atmosphere,  or  dynamic  part.  Consult: 
Cui,  La  musique  en  Ifussie  (Paris,  1880): 
Pougin,  Essai  historique  sur  la  musique  en  Rus- 
sie  (Turin,  1897);  Fetis,  Biographie  vnirerselle 
des  musiciens  (Paris,  18G2). 

DAR'IC  (Gk.  dap£LK6s.  dareikos:  supposed  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  derived  from  Aapeio^,  Dareios, 
OPers.  Dura!ia-ra[h]us,  Darius,  but  probably 
really  from  Babylonian  dariku.  weight,  meas- 
ure). A  gold  coin  of  ancient  Persia,  used  in 
Greece  as  well  as  Asia.  It  was  about  the  same 
weight  as  the  Attic  silver  didrachma.  and  ])assed 
current  as  worth  20  drachmas.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  figure  of  the  Persian  King  kneeling,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a  bow,  and 
on  the  reverse  an  irregular  oblong  stamp.  It 
contained  about  130  grains  of  gold,  or  as  much  as 
!);5.60.  but  its  value  in  Attic  silver  was  about 
$7.20. 

DA'RIEL.  A  transverse  pass  in  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  at  an  altitude 
of  4122  feet.     It  is  traversed  by  the  main  road 
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from  Vladikavkaz  to  Titlis,  and  is  the  Porto  Cau- 
casia of  Strabo  and  the  Duriallan  of  Oriental  au- 
thors. 

DA'BIEN.  A  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  tlie 
county-seat  of  Jlclntosh  County,  Uu.,  (iO  nliles 
south  by  west  of  Savannah,  on  the  Altanialia  Kiver 
12  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  on  tlie  Darien  and 
Western  Railroad  (Map:  Georgia,  K  4).  It  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  pine  lumber,  cross-ties, 
rice,  fish,  and  garden  produce.  Settled  in  1736, 
Darien  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1810,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1818.  The  government 
is  administered  b\'  a  board  of  five  persons  selected 
by  the  grand  jury  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  one  of  these  five  being  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  council  and  ex-officio  mayor. 
Population,  in  1890,  1491;  in  1900,  1739. 

DARIEN'.  Aa  open-mouthed  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  western  part  of  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  separating  the  two 
Colombian  departments  of  Panama  and  Bolivar 
(Map:  Colombia,  B  2).  Its  southern  extension, 
called  Gulf  of  Uraba,  alTords  good  anchorage. 
The  rainy  coastland  is  hilly  and  thickly  over- 
grown. The  chief  affluent  is  the  Atrato  ( q.v. ) . 
The  name  Darien  was  also  applied  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  (q.v.)  and  to  a  province  in  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  corresponding  to  the 
present  State  of  Panama  in  Colombia.  One  of 
the  earliest  Spanish  settlements  on  the  mainland 
was  in  Darien,  the  region  being  then  also  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Castilla  de  Oro  ('the  Golden 
Castile')  and  forming  the  best-known  part  of 
their  Tierra  Firme.  In  1513  Balboa,  Governor  of 
the  Darien  settlement,  crossed  the  Isthmus  with 
290  men,  and  on  September  25  first  caught  sight 
of  the  Pacific. 

DARIEN  SCHEME.  A  scheme  projected 
by  William  Paterson  (q.v.)  in  1095,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  for  controlling  the  trade  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  connnercial  speculations 
in  history.  Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
q)iiekly  subscribed,  a  large  part  of  it  by  Scot- 
tish merchants,  and  in  1608  1200  colonists,  re- 
cruited in  Scotland,  proceeded  to  the  Isthmus  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  their  prospective 
commercial  centre  'New  Caledonia.'  Their 
number  was  rapidly  reduced,  however,  by 
starvation  and  disease,  and  in  June,  1699,  the 
survivors  returned.  Soon  afterwards  the  Scotch 
sent' out  another  company,  of  1300,  but  this  like- 
wise was  soon  forced  to  return,  and  a  third  com- 
pany, which  arrived  in  February.  1700.  was  al- 
most immediately  driven  away  by  the  Spaniards. 
For  a  brief  account  of  the  enterprise,  consult  H. 
H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Central  America,  vol.  ii. 
(San  Francisco,   1883). 

DA  RIMINI,  da  re'me-ne,  Francesca  (  ?- 
1389).  A  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
daughter  of  Guido  Jlinora.  a  nobleman  of  Ravenna. 
She  was  married  to  Gianciotto  Malatesta  of  Ri- 
mini, a  dwarf,  who,  detecting  her  in  criminal  re- 
lations with  his  brother.  Paolo,  killed  them  both. 
The  storj'  has  formed  a  favorite  theme  for  poets. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  I  he  most  famous  epi- 
sodes of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (Inf..  v..  73- 
142)  ;  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  a  poem,  the  .S7o)\v  of 
Rimini  (1819);  Silvio  Pellico  and  D'Annunzio 
have   each    found    in   the   tale   the    subject   of  a 
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tragedy,  and  so  also  has  the  English  poet  Stephen 
Phillips  (q.v.)  in  his  Paolo  and  francesca. 

DARI'ITS.  The  name  of  several  Persian  kings, 
and,  like  the  Egjptian  Pharaoh,  titular  and 
not  personal.  According  to  Herodotus  (0.  98). 
AapEibs  signifies  one  who.  restrains;  but  the 
old  Persian  form,  Uaruya-ra(h)  us  shows  that  it 
signifies  upholding  wliat  is  good.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  the  name  is  called  D.\Rius  1.,  or  D.\ril>; 
Hystaspis,  from  his  father's  name.  (See  IIy.s- 
TASPEs.)  He  was  born  B.C.  558,  and  was  a  Per- 
sian and  of  the  Achsemenian  line.  On  the  death 
of  Cambyses  (B.C.  522),  he  leagued  himself  with 
six  other  nobles  to  murder  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne.  The  conspirators 
were  successful  in  their  plot,  and  Darius  was 
chosen  King.  An  account  of  these  occurrences  is 
given  in  the  great  Behistun  inscription,  which 
serves  to  supplement  or  correct  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  His  position  at  first  was  very  in- 
secure, but  his  caution,  skill,  and  energj'  enabled 
him  to  govern  his  vast  dominions  for  thirty-si.x 
years.  To  strengthen  him.self.  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  been  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  likewise  took  three  wives 
from  the  royal  liousehold — viz.  two  daughters 
of  Cyrus  and  one  of  (.'yrus's  son.  Smerdis.  He 
then  divided  his  empire  into  twenty  satrapies, 
and  determined  the  exact  amount  of  the  taxation 
to  be  borne  by  each.  In  some  of  the  remoter  prov- 
inces great  confusion  seems  to  have  prevailed 
after  the  death  of  Smerdis  the  Magian :  and  a 
proof  of  how  little  Darius  could  efl'ect  at  first 
is  aflforded  by  the  conduct  of  Oroetes,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Sardis,  who  for  some  lime  was  quite 
defiant  of  his  authority.  The  inscriptions  of 
Darius  contain  the  account  of  no  fewer  than 
nine  or  ten  rebellions  against  his  sway.  Babylon 
also  revolted,  and  Darius  besieged  the  city  un- 
successfully for  two  years.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  taken  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem  of 
his  general,  Zopyrus  (510).  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  the  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  as  given  by  Herodotus  ( 3,  150 ) , 
belongs  to  the  first  siege  of  the  cit.y.  In  the  year 
B.C.  514  Darius  is  thought  to  have  begun  the 
great  rock  inscription  of  Behistun,  which  records 
the  events  of  bis  reign.  In  513  Darius,  with  an 
army  of  700.000,  crossed  the  Bosporus  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  marched  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  against 
the  Scythians.  The  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
Darius  retreated,  but  detached  from  his  main 
force  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under  Megabyzus. 
to  conquer  Thrace,  wliile  he  himself  returned 
to  Asia,  whence  he  extended  his  authority  in  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Indus.  About  501  B.C.  the 
Ionian  cities  rose  in  revolt  against  Persian  do- 
minion. They  were  unsuccessful,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Persians  being  achieved  in  the  naval 
battle  at  Lade  and  the  taking  of  ililetus  (494). 
The  assistance  given  by  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians  to  the  lonians.  and  the  part  which  they  liad 
taken  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  determined  Darius, 
who  was  also  influenced  thereto  by  the  banished 
Hippias,  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  wliole 
of  Greece.  In  492  he  sent  Mardonius  with  an 
army  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  a  fleet  against  tlie  islands. 
The  former  was  routed  by  the  Rrygi  in  Tlu"ace, 
the  latter  was  shattered  and  dispersed  hv  a 
storm  when  rounding  the  promontory  of  Mount 
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Atlios.  In  490  he  renewed  liis  attempt.  His 
fleet  eoniinittetl  jjreat  ravages  in  the  Cyclades, 
but  liis  ainiy  was  entirely  defeated  at  Marathon 
by  the  Athenians,  under  Miltiades.  tlie  tyrant  of 
the  Chersonese.  In  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  third  expedition.  Darius  died  B.C. 
486,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 
His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  XaksliiRustam. 
Darius  was  an  able  ruler,  and  he  organized 
and  wisely  administered  the  kingdom  which 
Cyrus  had  founded.  His  liberality  to  the 
Jews  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  tin; 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  For  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  consult : 
Eawlinson,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  x.  (London,  1847)  ;  Spie- 
gel, Altpersische  Keilinschriften  (Leipzig,  1882)  ; 
Weissbach  and  Bang,  .4  Itpers.  Keil.  ( Leipzig, 
1893):  Tolman,  Olil  Persian  Inscriptions  (Xew 
York,  1893)  :  .Justi,  in  Orundriss  der  iranischen 
Philologie     ( Strasslmrg.     1897).       See     Ach.e- 

MENE.S  :    C.\MBYSES  :    CyKUS  ;    PERSIA. 

Darics  IL.  called,  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Ochus.  and  after  his  succession 
yothtis,  the  Bastard.  He  was  one  of  the  seven- 
teen bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus. 
When  Sogdianus.  another  of  the  bastards,  had 
murdered  the  rightful  King,  Xerxes  IL,  and  as- 
sumed for  himself  the  regal  power,  Ochus  de- 
clared war  against  him.  slew  him,  and  .secured 
the  diadem  for  himself  (B.C.  424-23).  He  now 
called  himself  Darius.  His  reign  was  ignoble. 
He  showed  himself  to  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  cruel  step-sister 
and  spouse,  Parysatis.  l^icbellions  were  con- 
stantly breaking  out  among  his  satraps,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  crushed  except  that  of 
Amyrtjeus,  Satrap  of  Egj-pt,  who  made  himself 
independent  in  414.  It  was  during  the  life  of 
Darius,  and  chiefly  through  the  craft  of  Tis- 
saphernes.  Satrap  of  Asia  ilinor.  and  of  his 
successor.  Cyrus  the  Yoimger,  son  of  the  King, 
that  the  Persians  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Darius  died  B.C.  405-04. 
Darius  III.,  called  before  his  accession 
f'odoniannus :  a  monarch  noted  for  his  mild 
disposition,  handsome  person,  and  courageous 
spirit.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Darius  IL, 
and  was  raised  to  the  throne  through  the  help 
of  Bagoas.  after  the  murder  of  Arses  (B.C.  336). 
But  in  spite  of  his  superior  qvialities  he  could 
offer  no  solid  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
Macedonians.  At  the  battle  of  Issus.  in  333, 
Ids  mother,  wife,  and  three  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander:  the  victory  of  Gauga- 
mela,  near  Arbela  (q.v.),  in  331,  opened  to  the 
latter  the  way  to  Susa  and  Persia  proper.  Da- 
rius now  fled  to  Kcbatana.  in  Media :  and.  on 
the  approach  of  his  opponent,  fled  from  there 
to  the  northern  provinces,  where  he  was  seized 
by  Bessus.  Satrap  of  Bactria.  Alexander,  in 
a  fit  of  generosity,  hurried  to  deliver  Darius. 
Bessus  then  prepared  for  flight:  but  Darius,  re- 
fusing to  follow,  was  stabbed  by  the  barbarian 
.  and  left.  The  scouts  of  Alexander's  cavalry, 
found  Darius  dying,  and  administered  to  his  last 
necessities.  Thanking  the  Grecian  King  for  his 
magnanimity,  and  commending  his  family  to 
his  care,  he  expired  (330).  Alexander  sent  the 
dead  body  to  Sisygambis.  mother  of  Darius,  to 
be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  the  Persian  kings. 
With  him  the  Achicmenian  line  and  the  Persian 


Empire,  that  had  so  long  dominated  Asia,  came 
to  a  close.  Consult  .Justi,  (Iriindriss  der  irani- 
schen Philologie  (Strassburg,  1897). 

DABIUS  THE  MEDE.  The  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
ami  coni|Ueror  nl  liabylon,  according  to  the 
biblical  narrative  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  (Dan. 
V.  31:  vi.  28;  ix.  1:  xi.  1).  His  age  is  given  as 
sixty-two  years  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
city.  There  is  great  ditticulty  in  identifying  this 
ruler,  whom  Daniel  speaks  of  as  "Darius  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  .Medcs,  which 
was  made  King  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans" 
(  Dan.  ix.  1 ) .  Some  scholars  have  suggested  an 
identity  with  Cyaxarcs  IL  (q.v.),  or  more  likely 
with  Gobryas,  Governor  of  Gutium,  who  actually 
took  the  city  of  Babylon  as  chief  in  command  for 
Cyrus.  (See  Cyris  the  GRE.vr. )  But  nuieh 
uncertainty  on  the  whole  subject  prevails.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  gained  from  Horner,  Daniel, 
Darius  the  Median.  Cyrus  the  Great  (Pittsburg, 
1901). 

DARJILING,  dar-jel'ing,  or  DOR-JIL- 
ING  (Tib.  Dar-rijyas-filin,  land  of  the  diamond 
thunderbolt — i.e.  of  the  Lama's  sceptre).  A 
popular  sanitary  station  of  Bengal,  British 
India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Sikkira  Himalayas  (Map:  India,  E  3). 
It  is  situated  7200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
side  of  a  great  hollow  or  basin,  in  which  flows 
the  Runjit,  a  branch  of  the  Tista.  It  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  is  on  the  Darjiling 
and  Himalayan  Railway,  a  road  remarkable  for 
its  elevation.  Notwithstanding  frequent  heavy 
rains  and  a  great  annual  rainfall,  the  climate 
is  very  salubrious.  Mean  annual  temperature, 
.54°  F.  Darjiling  has  good  bazaars,  a  fine  sani- 
tarium, beautiful  botanical  gardens,  two  Angli- 
can churches,  an  excellent  water-supply,  and  is, 
especially  during  October,  the  fashionable  Indian 
health  resort.  Tea-growing  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  district.  Fifty  thousand  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  as  much  as  8,000,- 
000  pounds  has  been  produced  annually.  Dar- 
jiling is  about  36  miles  from  the  Plain  of  Ben- 
gal and  308  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
obtained  by  the  British  Government  from  the 
Rajah  of  Sikkim  in  1835.  in  order  to  be  made  a 
sanitary  station.  Population,  including  the  ad- 
jacent cantonment,  14,100. 

DARK  AGES.  A  name  formerly  applied 
either  to  the  whole  or  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages   (q.v.). 

DARK  AND  BLOODY  GROUND,  The.  A 
name  given  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  as  the  scene 
of  frequent  Indian  warfare  in  the  days  of  the 
early  settlers.  The  phrase  has  also  been  said 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  Indian  word  Kentucky. 

DARK  CONTINENT,  The.  Africa,  the 
least  known  of  tlic  earth's  great  divisions.  The 
term  is  also  explained  as  referring  to  the  color  of 
the  inhabitants. 

DARK  DAY.  Any  day  in  which  the  sun- 
liglit  appears  to  be  remarkably  dim  or  altogether 
absent.  In  Xew  England  the  term  is  specifically 
applied  to  May  19,  1780,  also  known  as  Black 
Friday;  but  many  similar  dark  days  are  also 
on  record  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Other 
notable  dark  davs  in  the  T'nited  States  wera 
those  of  October  21,  1716.  and  October  10,  1762. 
Stygian   darkness   often   prevails   during   erup- 
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tions  of  ashes  from  volcanoes.  In  recent  years 
Ihe  months  of  August  and  September,  1S81,  were 
remarkable  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
states  for  a  long  series  of  days  in  which  arti- 
liiial  light  was  oftentimes  necessary  at  mid- 
day and  business  was  generally  very  much  in- 
terrupted. In  this  case  the  darkness  is  known 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  combination  of  ordi- 
nary cloudiness  with  the  smoke  from  forest  and 
prairie  fire,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  same 
conditions  must  have  obtained  during  the  his- 
torical dark  days  of  the  previous  century.  The 
Vnited  States  ^Ionthly  Weather  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  page  27,  s-ays:  "The  foggy  or 
smoky  condition  of  the  atmosphere  became  quite 
general  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  this  month 
over  that  portion  of  the  United  States  between 
The  meridians  of  67°  and  87°  W.  and  the 
parallels  of  40°  and  4.5°  N.  It  reached  an  un- 
usual culmination  in  density  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  through- 
out New  England,  where  it  interrupted  the 
prosecution  of  business  and  compelled  the  use 
of  artificial  light.  The  destructive  violence  of 
prairie  and  forest  fires  throughout  northern 
Michigan  and  portions  of  Canada  has  perhaps 
never  been  exceeded,  and  the  intensity  of  the  ac- 
companying smoke  was  simply  dreadful.  On 
September  G  southwesterly  winds  prevailed  from 
Tennessee  northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Canadian  maritime  prov- 
inces, and  smoke  was  reported  as  far  south  as 
Knoxville.  westward  to  Milwaukee,  northward 
to  Rockliffe,  Canada,  and  eastward  to  New 
Brunswick.  To  show  the  progress  eastward  of 
this  condition  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  movement  of  low-pressure  areas 
over  Canada  and  northern  New  England,  and 
watch  the  accompanying  change  in  wind  direc- 
tions." The  darkness  of  the  dark  day  of  May, 
1780,  covered  very  much  the  same  area,  with 
southwest  winds  and  occasional  light  rains,  and 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  nature,  although 
in  both  cases  it  was  attributed  by  the  supersti- 
tious to  supernatural  causes.  On  the  plains  of 
Tibet,  according  to  Marco  Polo  and  other  trav- 
elers, dark  days  are  sometimes  caused  by  clouds 
of  dust  so  fine  and  light  that  it  is  carried  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  wind.  Similar  days  of 
darkness  have  been  caused  by  clouds  of  mingled 
vapor,  smoke,  and  dust  emau.ating  from  volcanic 
eruptions,  although  such  clouds  do  not  usually 
extend  to  the  great  distances  reached  by  clouds 
of  smoke  from  forest  fires.  Cases  of  such  vol- 
canic clouds  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
eruption  of  Mont  PcU'e  and  La  SoufriSre  in  the 
West  Indies  in  May,  1002. 

DARKE,  WiixiAM  (17.'?0-1S01).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  served 
under  Braddock:  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  American  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War:  and  in  1791  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
Saint  Clair's  army,  which,  on  November  4,  was 
defeated  by  the  ^liami  Indians. 

DARK  HORSE.  A  term  familiarly  used  in 
the  vocabulary  of  American  politics,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  comparatively  unknown  man  brought 
forth  in  a  nominating  convention  at  the  supreme 
moment  as  a  candidate  for  ofliee  in  the  place  of 
a  prominent  rival  candidate  of  his  own  party 
whose  nomination  would  incur  the  risk  of  a  di- 
vided vote.     James  K.  Polk  and  Franklin  Pierce 


were  typical  'dark  horses'  of  the  Democratic 
Party;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  .James  A.  Gar- 
field of  the  Republican. 

DARK  LADY,  The.  In  Shakespeare's  .S'oh- 
ncls,  the  woman  thought,  by  those  who  maintain 
that  \\illiam  Herbert  is  the  dedicatee,  to  be 
Mary  Fitton,  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honor. 
It  is  certain  that  Herbert  and  she  created  a 
scandal.  Another  suggestion,  with  fewer  sup- 
porters, is  Penelope  Devereux,  Ladj'  Rich,  the 
"Stella"  of  Sidney's  sonnets. 

DAR'LASTON.  A  town  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  four  miles  southeast  of  Wolverhampton 
(Map:  England,  D  4).  It  has  extensive  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  manufactures  of  hardware. 
Population,  in  1001,   15,400. 

DAR'LEY,  Fei.ix  Octavius  Carr  (1822-88). 
An  American  painter  and  engraver,  born  in 
Philadelphia.  He  illustrated  the  works  of  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  made  500  drawings  for  Lossing's 
History  of  the  United  States.  Among  his  best- 
know'n  illustrations  are  those  for  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Holloa;  Rip  Vari  Winkle,  and  Dickens's 
Great  Expectations.  In  1868  he  published,  after 
a  visit  to  Europe,  Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and 
Pencil.  His  water-color  paintings  of  incidents 
in  American  history  are  full  of  spirit. 

DARLEY,  George  (1795-1846).  An  English 
poet.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1705;  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1820, 
and  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  critical 
papers  for  the  magazines,  and  eventually  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Athenwuni,  becoming  famous  for 
his  caustic  reviews.  He  died  November  23,  1846. 
Lender  the  inspiration  of  the  Elizabethans,  Dar- 
ley  produced  several  lyrical  dramas  containing 
passages  of  great  beauty — Sylvia,  or  the  May 
Qncen  (1827),  and  the  inferior  Thomas  a  Becket 
(1840)  and  Ethclstun  (1841).  As  early  as  1822 
he  had  published  The  Errors  of  Ecstacie,  a 
melodiotis  poem  in  blank  verse,  followed  by 
Lilian  of  the  Vale  (1826),  a  thrilling  tale.  He 
also  wrote  several  treatises  on  ,  mathematics, 
which  were  praised  by  Garlyle.  For  specimens 
of  his  verse  consult  Stedman,  Victorian  Anthol- 
ogy (New  York,  1895). 

DAR'LING.  A  mountain  range  of  western 
Australia,  extending  north  and  south  for  about 
250  miles,  parallel  with  the  coast  and  from  20 
to  70  miles  distant  (Map:  Australia,  B  5).  It 
ends  near  Point  D'Entrecasteaux,  Its  highest 
sunnnit  reaches  3700  feet. 

DARLING  RIVER  (named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Ralph  Darling,  (iovernor  of  New  Sotith  Wales, 
1825-31),  or  Barcoon  River.  An  Australian 
stream,  tlie  most  impcntant  tributary  of  the  ilur- 
ray  (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  2).  It  rises  in 
southeastern  Queensland,  Hows  through  New 
South  Wales,  and  joins  the  Murray  on  the  Vic- 
toria border.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  about 
200,000  square  miles.  During  the  dry  season 
its  course  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  pools 
or  small  lakes;  but  during  the  winter,  when  it 
is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  it  is  navigable  by 
light-drauglit  steamers  for  over  600  miles  to 
Bourke,  tlie  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, from  Sydney.  "Most  of  the  region  of  the 
Darling  is  but  a  desert  in  the  dry  season. 

DARLING,  Grace  Hor.si.ey  (1815-42).  An 
English  heroine.     She  was  born  in  Bamborough, 
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Nortliuiiiberland,  the  daiighter  of  William  Dar- 
ling, lighthouse-keeper  on  Longstone,  one  of  the 
Fame  Islands.  On  the  morning  of  September  7, 
18,38,  the  steamer  Forfarshire  was  wrecked  near 
the  lighthouse,  and  all  but  nine  of  the  sixty- 
thi-ee  passengers  perished.  In  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  an  undertaking,  the  father  and 
daughter  made  two  trips  to  where  the  survivors 
lay,  and  rescued  all  of  them.  News  of  the  ex- 
ploit was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  English  people,  and  by  popular  subscription 
the  Sinn  of  £750  Mas  raised  for  the  heroine.  Con- 
sult Grace  Darling:  Her  True  Story,  from  Un- 
ptiblished  Papers  in  tlie  Possession  of  the  Family 
(1880). 

DAR'LINGTON.  A  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal liorough  and  market  town  in  Durham 
County,  England,  on  the  Skerne,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tees,  18  miles  south  of  Durham 
City  (.Map:  England.  E  2/.  The  town  is  laid 
out  in  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  has  a  spa- 
cious market-place.  The  parish  church  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  a  handsome  Early  English  edifice,  was 
founded  about  IIGO  by  Bishop  Pudsey.  Dar- 
lington sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  It  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1867.  It 
has  owned  its  gas  and  water  supply  since  1854, 
and  it  maintains  public  baths  and  markets.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  iron  and  worsteds, 
and  there  are  extensive  locomotive  works  be- 
longing to  the  Northeastern  Railway.  The  first 
passenger  railway  operated  by  steam  was  opened 
in  1825  between  Darlington  and  Stockton.  Popu- 
lation, in  18!n,  38.000:  in  1001,  44,.'500.  At 
Oxen-le-field.  three  miles  from  Darlington,  are 
curious  cavities  of  unknown  origin,  called  Hell 
Kettles.  From  Anglo-Sa.xon  times  till  1867 
Darlington  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Consult  Longstaft'e,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Darlington    (London,  1854). 

DARLINGTON.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Darlington  County,  S.  C,  82  miles  east 
by  north  of  Columbia,  at  the  jimction  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
(Map:  South  Carolina,  E  2).  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain, 
the  principal  products  of  the  surroiuiding  agri- 
cultural region.  There  are  cotton-mills,  tobacco- 
factories,  fertilizer-works,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,  2389;   in  1900,  3028. 

DARLINGTON,  \Vii.li.\m  (1782-1863).  An 
.American  botanist,  born  at  Birmingham.  Pa.  In 
1806  he  went  to  India,  and  on  returning  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  voyage.  In  1814  he  was 
chosen  to  Congress,  and  in  1819  was  reelected. 
.\t  Westchester,  Pa.,  he  founded  an  athenieum, 
an  academy,  and  a  society  of  natural  history. 
-Among  his  (niblications  are:  Mntnnl  Influence 
of  Habif.i  and  Disease:  Apricultural  Chemistry; 
Aciricnltnral  Botaiit/  (1847);  and  Memorial  of 
John   Jiartram    (1849). 

DAR'MESTETER,  Agnes  Mary  Frances. 
See  RoniMsox.  .\gnes  IMary  Fr.^nces. 

DARMESTETER,  d-irm'stc-tar',  .jAjtES  (1849- 
94).  A  French  Orientalist,  wdiose  eminence  was 
achieved  especially  in  the  field  of  Iranian  scholar- 
ship. He  was  born,  of  .Tewish  parentage,  at 
Chiiteau-Salins.  in  Lorraine.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte.  Paris,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1867, 
when  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  Oriental 
philology,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  gift- 


ed  Michel    Breal.      In    1877    he   was    appointed 

assistant  professor  of  Zend  at  the  Ecole  des 
Ilautes  Etudes,  and  in  1885  was  advanced  to  the 
l)rofessorsliip  of  Iranian  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  the  College  dc  France.  In  1880  he  visit- 
ed India,  to  make  special  philological  researches 
in  connection  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Par- 
sis,  and  was  afterwards  honored  l)y  an  ap|)oint- 
ment  as  fellow  of  Bombay  L'niversity.  For  years 
he  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Soeif'te  -Asiatique 
de  Paris,  and  he  was  likewise  busily  engaged  a.s 
an  editor  of  a  leading  |)olitical  and  literary 
periodical.  La  Revue  de  Paris,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  w'ritings  in  the  field  of  Avestan 
philology  and  Zoroastrianism  are  of  prime  im- 
portance, even  if  his  theories,  which  are  often 
very  radical,  cannot  always  be  accepted.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned:  llaurvaiat  et 
Ameretut,  Essai  unr  la  rnytlioloyie  de  I'Avesta 
(1875);  Orinazd  et  Ahriman,  leurs  urigines  et 
Icnr  hisloire  (1877)  ;  Etudes  iraniennes  (1883)  ; 
The  Zend-Avesta  (translated  1880.  1S83)  ;  Essais 
orientau.v  (1883);  Clianls  puimlaires  des  Af- 
ghans (1888-90)  ;  Les  prophvtes  d'Isruel  (1892)  ; 
and  his  most  important  work,  •  Le  Zcnd-A  vesta  ; 
Traduction  nouvelle  (3  vols.,  1892-93).  A  num- 
ber of  his  literary  essays  have  been  translated 
into  English  bv  Helen  jastrow  (Boston,  1895), 
and  by  his  wife   (New  York,  1897). 

DARMSTADT,  diirm'stat  (Oer.,  city  of  the 
Darm,  the  river  near  which  the  city  lies).  The 
capital  of  the  Grsind  Duchy  of  Hes.se,  Germany, 
and  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  about  midway 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Jlain,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Odenwald,  and  17  miles 
south  of  Frankfort-am-ilain  (Map:  (jcnnany, 
C  4).  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the 
streets  of  the  former  being  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  those  of  the  latter  broad  and  handsome,  ex- 
hibiting many  imposing  specimens  of  architec- 
ture. Its  principal  square,  the  Luisenplatz, 
adorned  with  a  lofty  cohnnn,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Grand  Duke  Louis  I.,  who 
founded  the  new  town,  contains  the  post-office, 
the  Government  building,  and  the  old  palace. 
The  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant gardens,  was  begun  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  practically  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth.  It  contains  a  valuable  library  of 
some  500,000  volumes,  an  arch.Tological  collec- 
tion, and  a  picture  gallery  with  some  good  ex- 
amples of  the  early  German  and  the  Netherland- 
ish masters.  The  chef-d'reuvre  is  the  so-called 
iNIeyer  Madomia,  by  Holbein  the  Younger.  Promi- 
nent among  numerous  churches  arc  the  Stadt- 
kirche.  with  the  handsome  monument  of  Land- 
grave George  I.,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
built  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  .with  a  lofty 
dome  supported  by  twenty-eight  colnnms.  Other 
notable  features  include  the  mnV  palace,  the 
palace  of  Prince  Henry,  the  old  and  new  town 
halls,  theatre,  and  the  Herrngartcn,  a  fine 
public  garden  and  park.  Darmstadt  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  grand  iluchy  and  for 
the  pi-ovince.  and  of  the  provincial  court  of  ap- 
peal. The  town's  aflfairs  are  administered  by  a 
municipal  council  of  42,  and  an  executive  board 
of  3  members.  It  owns  its  water-supply,  and 
operates  gas-works  and  an  electric-light  plant. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  two  gym- 
nasia, a  high  school,  technical  schodl.  the  j\fu- 
nieipal  Victoria  School,  and  several  elementary 
schools.     .Among  its  charitable   institutions  are 
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a  municipal  hospital  and  the  Alice  and  provincial 
hospitals. 

Darmstadt  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  grow- 
ing importance.  The  chief  articles  of  industry 
are  machinery,  carpets,  hats,  tobacco,  chemicals, 
scientific  instruments,  playing-cards,  and  beer. 
Darmstadt  is  an  important  railway  centre.  An 
electric  street  railway  accommodates  internal 
traffic.  The  famous  chemist  Justus  von  Liebig 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  the  composer 
Flotow  died  here.  To  the'  east  of  the  to\^^l  is 
the  Palace  of  Rosenhohe.  with  the  grand-ducal 
mausoleum,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Louis  IV.  and  his  wife.  Princess  Alice 
of  England.  Population,  in  1890.  50.000;  in 
1900,  U4,000. 

Darmstadt  appears  as  Darmundstadt  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  acquired  municipal  rights 
in  1330,  and  became  in  1567  the  capital  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  It  was  burned  by  the  French  in 
1688  and  1693,  but  attained  great  prosperity 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

DAR'NEL  (Fr.  dial.  darneUe :  probably  from 
OF.  dame,  stupid.  Dan.  daare,  fool :  so  called 
from  its  supposed  stupefying  power).  Lolitim 
temulentuni.  A  grass  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  vahiable  rye-grass  (q.v.),  an  annual,  com- 
mon in  grain-fields  in  England  and  in  many  parts 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  introduced  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  grass  has  from 
ancient  times  been  reputed  to  have  a  narcotic, 
poisonous  seed,  to  which  many  bad  effects  were 
ascribed.  Lindley,  in  his  Jledical  and  (Economi- 
cal Botany,  published  in  1849,  ascribes  narcotic 
and  acrid  qualities  to  darnel-seed,  and  speaks  of 
fatal  consequences  as  produced  by  it  when  mixed 
with  flour,  saying  that  it  "is  the  only  authentic 
instance  of  unwholesome  qualities  in  the  order 
of  the  grasses."  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in  the  grain  of 
this  grass  and  to  it  the  poisonous  qualities  are 
attributed.  The  fungus  seems  to  be  almost  al- 
ways present  in  the  seed  of  this  species  and  rare 
in  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

DAR'NELL,  Hexky  Faulkner  (1S31— ).  An 
English  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  born 
in  London.  For  some  time  he  was  principal  of 
Hellmuth  Ladies'  College  at  London.  Ontario, 
and  of  DufTerin  College  in  the  same  city.  After- 
wards he  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
at  Avon,  ?f.  Y.  His  publications  include:  Philip 
Bazlehrook  (1887):  The  Craze  of  Christian 
Enqlehart  (1890);  and  fiongs  of  the  Season 
(1895). 

DARNETAL,  dar'n.i'tal'.  The  capital  of  a 
canton  in  the  Department  of  Seine- Inferieure. 
France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aubette  and 
Eobec,  214  miles  east  of  Rouen.  Its  noteworthy 
buildings  are  a  Gothic  chui-ch,  a  fine  early  six- 
teenth-century belfry,  and  the  town  hall.  The 
town  commands  a  good  view  of  Rouen.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  woolens.  Popula- 
tion,  in   1901.  GS-26. 

DARNING-NEEDLE.  A  dragon-fly  or  dam- 
sel-fly :  supposed  by  ignorant  folk  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  pierce  and  'sew  up'  one's  ears  or  do  other 
mischief  as  it  darts  about  one's  head ;  hence  the 
term  is  frequently  extended  to  'devil's  darning- 
needle.'    See  Dk.\cox-Flt. 

DARN'LET,  Hkxry  Stewart,  or  Stuart, 
Lord   (lo45-07).     The  second  husband  of  Mary, 


Queen  of  Scots.  The  second  but  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  by  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  niece  of  Henry  VIU..  be  was  born  De- 
cember 7,  1545,  at  Temple  Kewsam,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  received  a  private  education.  He  was 
handsome,  and  of  accomplished  manners,  but  des- 
titute of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  He  mar- 
ried ilary  on  .July  29,  1565,  but  soon  di.sgusted 
her  by  intemperance,  profligacy,  and  insolence.  As 
an  accessory  to  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  he 
intensified  ilary's  hatred  by  holding  her  while  the 
deed  was  committed  in  her  presence.  While  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  he  met  his  death  in  an 
isolated  house  which  was  blown  up  by  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  Februaiy  9,  1507.  See  Maey 
Stuart. 

D'ARREST,  diir-rest',  Hei.xrich  Ludwio 
(1822-75).  A  German  astronomer.  He  was  born 
in  Berlin,  and  studied  astronomy  there  under 
Encke.  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
observatories  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  became 
in  1852  professor  in  the  Leipzig  University.  In 
1857  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  died.  His  important  publications 
include:  Sideriim  yebulosoriini  Observatione.i 
Bacnienses  (1867),  and  numerous  astronomical 
papers  in  scientific  journals.  His  original  ob- 
servations include  discoveries  of  several  comets, 
and  of  the  planet  Freia  (1862). 

DARTER  (so  called  from  the  quick  motion). 
One  of  a  group  of  small  fresh-water  fishes  of 
the  perch  family,  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
None  is  more  than  10  inches  in  length,  and  the 
least  is  only  IVj  inches  long-^-the  smallest 
spiny  rayed  fish  known.  All  are  powerful  swim- 
mers, and  have  been  spoken  of  by  Forbes  as  con- 
centrated rather  than  dwarfed  fishes.  "They 
have  developed."  he  says,  "an  activity  and  hardi- 
hood, a  vigor  of  life,  and  a  glow  of  high  color 
almost  unknown  among  brook-fishes  elsewhere." 
They  have  been  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  who  tells  us  that  most  of  them 
prefer  clear  running  water,  where  they  lie  on 
the  bottom  concealed  under  stones,  darting,  when 
frightened  or  hungry,  with  great  velocity  for  a 
short  distance,  then  stopping  as  suddenly.  All 
are  carnivorous,  and  fet"d  chiefly  on  the  larvje  of 
flies.  These  beautiful  and  very  interesting  little 
fishes  exist  in  great  variety  throughout  the 
central  and  southern  United  States,  and  are  uni- 
versally known  to  country  boys  as  'Johnny 
darters,'  a  name  particularly  given  to  a  typical 
species  (Boleosoma  nigrum).  A  few  others  of 
the  larger  ones  have  received  other  names  locally, 
as  the  sand-darter  (Ammocrypta  pellucida),  in- 
dicating the  preference  of  its  genus  for  sandy 
bottoms.  (See  Plate  of  Darters  and  Sunfish. ) 
Excellent  popular  accounts  will  be  found  in  The 
American  yaturalist  for  1870  and  1880:  and 
a  full  history  of  the  group  in  Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann's  Fishes  of  North  America,  pages  1016  to 
1105   (Washington,  1896). 

DARTER,  or  Snake-Bird.  A  name  given  to 
certain  steganopode  birds,  nearly  allied  to  cormo- 
rants, but  having  a  bill  longer  than  the  head, 
perfectly  straight,  slender,  and  sharp-pointed; 
and  also  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the 
neck,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name 
'snake-birds.'  Tliey  generally  live  in  pairs  near 
bodies  of  fre.sh  water.  If  alarmed  while  sitting 
on  a  branch  over  a  stream  or  by  the  edge  of  a 
lake,  they  drop  off  quietly  into  the  water,  sink 
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1.SAND    DARTER    (Ammocrypta   pellucida). 
2    BLACK-BANDED  SUNFISH   (  Mesogonistus  ch^todon). 
3!  COMMON    SUNFISH    OR    PUMPKIN-SEED    lEupomotis 
gibbosus ). 


4.  YELLOW-BELLIED    SUNFISH    (Lepomis  aurltus). 

5.  BLUE    OR    COPPER-NOSED    SUNFISH    ILepomIs    pal- 

lidus). 

6.  JOHNNY    DARTER   IBoleosoma    nigrum). 
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gently  beneath  the  surface  and  disappear;  or 
tlie.y  may  fly  upward  and  circle  ahout  like  a 
hawk.  They  make  rude  nests  upon  trees  and  lay 
chalky  blue  eggs.  They  cat  great  quantities  of 
fish,  which  they  kill  by  a  quick,  snake-like  dart- 
ing forward  of  the  closed  beak,  impaling  the  prey, 
vhich  is  then  Hung  into  the  air,  caught  in  the 


BEAK  OP   TDE   DAnTER. 

mouth  and  swallowed  entire.  Four  sjjeeies  are 
known,  constituting  the  family  Anhingida^.  One 
species  occurs  in  Africa,  one  in  southern  Asia, 
one  in  Australia,  and  one  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America.  The  last  (Anhinga  anhinga) 
is  sometimes  called  the  water-turkey,  and  wan- 
ders in  summer  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois. 
It  is  a  handsome  bird,  about  three  feet  long, 
glossy  black,  the  back  marked  with  numerous 
silvery  white  spots  or  streaks.  See  Plate  of 
Fishing  Bikds;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Egcs  op 
Water  a>'d  Game  Birds. 

DARTTORD  (AS.  Darentford).  A  town  in 
Kent.  England,  14  miles  east-southeast  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  on  the  Darent,  about  three  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thames  (ilap:  Eng- 
land, G  5).  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
two  steep  hills.  It  has  large  corn-mills,  cotton 
and  silk  printing-works,  large  powder  and  paper 
mills;  also  manufactures  of  oil,  iron,  machinery, 
and  chemicals.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England 
\\as  built  here  by  Spielman,  jeweler  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1590.  The  City  of  London  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  situated  here,  and  there  are  interest- 
ing ruins  of  a  nimnery.  founded  13.5.5  by  Edward 
ITT.  ^Yat  Tyler's  insurrection,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  broke  out  at  Dartford  in  1.381.  Popu- 
lation, in  1.S91,  12,000;  in  1901,  18,000. 

DAR'TLE,  PvOSA.  The  companion  of  Mrs. 
Steerforth,  in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield.  She 
is  wildly  jealous  of  Steerforth  himself,  although 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  disfiguring  scar  upon  her 
face. 

DART'MOOR  (named  from  the  river  Dart, 
\vhich  rises  in  the  region).  A  granitic  tableland 
in  the  southwest  of  Devonshire,  England,  remark- 
able for  its  wild,  rugged  scenery  and  cyclopean 
relics  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Map:  England, 
C  6).  Dartmoor  proper  (or  the  ancient  forest  of 
th.at  name)  and  the  outlying  common  lands  are 
about  20  miles  square.  Tliis  moorland  region, 
encircled  by  a  natural  rampart,  and  moated  by 
deep  valleys,  has  a  considerable  elevation  above 
tlie  surrounding  country,  and  culminates  in  Yes 
Tor,  2040  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Copper  is 
found,  and  at  Wieal,  Duchy,  and  Birch  Tor  are 
productive  tin-mines.  The  largest  kaolin-works 
in  England  are  at  Lee  Moor,  which  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  meteorological  observatory.  The  soil 
is  composed  chiefly  of  peat,  which  in  the  bottoms 
has  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet,  and  it  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  fine  sand. 
Iilany  of  the  well-watered  dells  and  ravines  are 
fertile,  while  the  whole  moor  affords  pasturage 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  antiquities  in- 
clude the  Gray  Wethers,  a  fine  specimen  below 
Vol.  v.— 51. 


Sittaford  Tor,  of  what  is  now  styled  a  Druidical 
tcni|)le,  the  vestiges  of  a  large  aboriginal  village 
at  Griinspound,  the  cromlech  at  Drewsteignton, 
logans,  stone  avenues,  dolmens,  barrows,  cairns, 
roek-pillars,  and  ancient  trackways. 

During  the  long  war  with  Napoleon,  a  prison, 
now  used  for  convicts,  was  erected  in  western 
Dartmoor  for  French  captives.  Prince  Town 
sprang  up  close  by,  and  soon  l)ecame  a  thriving 
place.  During  the  war  with  tlic  Ignited  States 
(1812-15),  many  captured  .\mcricans  were  con- 
fined at  Dartmoor.     See  Daktmook  JIassacbe. 

The  castle,  ma'nor,  and  finest  of  Dartmoor 
were  granted  by  Henry  HI.  to  his  brotlwr  Rich- 
ard, Karl  of  Cornwall,  and  since  1337  Dart- 
moor has  iieen,  in  part,  permanently  annexed  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Dartmoor  figures  con- 
spicuously in  |)oetry  and  ronuince.  Consult 
Rowe,  .1  Pcraniliiiliition  of  llic  Aiicicnl  and  Hoyal 
Forcfst  of  Dartmoor,  etc.  (Plvmouth  and' London, 
3d  ed.,  lS9tj). 

DARTMOOR  MASSACRE,  The.  The  killing 
(April  6,  1815)  by  a  conijiany  of  English  .sol- 
diers of  some  American  prisoners,  who,  together 
with  (WOO  others,  had  been  conlined  in  the  Dart- 
moor (England)  prison  for  several  months  after 
tlie  close  of  the  War  of  1812  between  England 
and  the  L'nited  States.  To  quell  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  mutiny  and  to  thwart  an  apparent 
eft'ort  at  escape,  the  jirison  guard,  probably  under 
orders  from  Capt.  T.  (J.  Shortland.  their  c<mi- 
manding  officer,  lired  upon  the  ]>risoners,  killing 
seven  and  wounding  about  sixty — thirty  of  them 
dangerously.  The  Americans  at  the  time  re- 
garded this  as  an  act  of  wanton  murder,  but  it 
was  pronounced  justifiable  by  a  joint  commission, 
which,  however,  acquitted  the  jirisoners  of  the 
charge  of  organizing  a  nmtiny  or  of  planning  an 
escape.  The  British  (Jovernment  soon  afterwards 
promoted  Shortland,  but  made  liberal  jirovision 
for  the  families  of  those  who  had  been  killed  or 
permanently  disabled.  Consult:  Andrews,  The 
Prisoners'  Memoirs:  or,  Dartmoor  Prison  (New- 
York,  1852)  ;  and  Cobb,  .1  Green  Hand's  First 
Cruise,  Together  with  Fire  Months  in  Dartmoor 
(Boston.  1841). 

DARTMOOR  PRISON.  See  Dartmoor,  and 
Dartmoor  ilAssACUK. 

DART-MOTH.  A  noctuid  moth  of  the  genus 
Agrotis,  whose  caterpillars  are  cutworms,  sonie- 


A  nAitT-sioTH  (Agrotis  s/iticia). 
li.  Adult  motli;    It,  flcjioslt  of  ejrKs;   c,  caterpillar  (a cut- 
worm); (1,  head  of  catf'rpillar. 

times  called  'climbing  cutworms.'  A  species  very 
widespread  in  both  Enro])e  and  America  is 
Agrotis  saucia,  whose  wings  expand  an  inch  and 
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a  quarter.  The  fore  wings  are  grayish  brown 
variegated  with  black;  the  hind  wings  whitish, 
deepening  into  brownish  toward  the  margin.  Tlie 
caterpillar  is  nearly  2  inches  long  when  mature, 
and  is  of  a  dull  tlesh-color  mottled  with  brown 
and  black.  When  ready  to  pupate  it  descends 
and  forms  a  smooth  cavity  in  the  ground  for 
that  purpose.  These  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs. 

DARTMOUTH,  dart'nmth.  A  towni  of  Halifax 
County,  Xova  Scotia,  Canada,  situated  on  a  small 
river  emptying  into  Chebucto  Bay,  opposite  the 
city  of  Halifax,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb 
connected  by  ferries  (ilap:  Xova  Scotia,  F  5). 
It  contains  handsome  residences,  the  provincial 
asylum  for  lunatics,  several  foundries,  rope- 
walks,  a  sugai'-refinery,  and  tanneries.  Dart- 
moutli,  founded  in  1749,  was  destroyed  by  In- 
dians in  1751.  Fort  Clarence,  below  the  town, 
commands  the  narrow  and  dangerous  eastern 
passage,  which  was  considered  impassable  for 
large  vessels  until  1S62,  when  the  Confederate 
steamer  Tallahassee  escaped  through  it.  Popula- 
tion, in  ISm,  0252;  in  1001,  4S06. 

DARTMOUTH.  A  municipal  borough  and 
seaport  of  Devonshire,  England,  built  in  terraces 
on  a  steep  slope  300  to  400  feet  high  on  the  River 
Dart,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  (Map:  Eng- 
land, C  6).  The  streets  are  narrow  and  many  of 
the  houses  very  old.  with  overhanging  stories, 
projecting  gables,  and  wood-carvings.  Saint  Sav- 
iour's Church,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  a 
richly  sculptured  stone  pulpit,  a  highly  ornament- 
ed, painted,  and  gilt  interior,  and  a  beautifully 
carved  rood-loft.  A  battery  and  the  remains  of  a 
castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  stand 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  affords  secure 
anchorage  for  vessels.  In  the  river  above  the 
town  is  anchored  the  cadet  training-ship  Britan- 
nia. The  commerce  and  shipping  trade  of  Dart- 
mouth is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  fish- 
erics  are  quite  extensive  and  the  town  is  a  coaling 
station  for  the  south  coast.  It  has  a  resident 
United  States  consular  agent.  Population,  in 
1891,  6000;  in  1901.  GGOO.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, the  Newfoundland  explorer,  was  born  near 
the  town.  At  Dartmouth,  in  1190.  the  Crusaders, 
under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  embarked  for  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  earliest  known  charter  dates  from 
tlie  fourteenth  century.  The  French  burned  the 
town  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  but  were  re- 
pulsed in  another  attack  on  it  in  1404.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royalists  under  Prince  Maurice, 
and  retaken  by  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  A  leading 
American  college  situated  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Dartmouth  originated  in  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School,  organized  about  1750  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock.  and  receiving  its 
name  and  first  endowment  from  Joshua  Moor  or 
More,  in  1755.  Support  for  the  school  came 
from  gifts  made  chiefly  by  the  General  Courts 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
by  persons  in  England  interested  in  the  project 
of  educating  the  Indians.  This  interest  was  fos- 
tered by  Sampson  Occom.  an  Indian  preacher 
and  pupil  of  Dr.  \^TieeIoek,  who  toured  England 
and  Scotland  in  1706-67,  raising  funds  for  the 
school.  The  proceeds,  some  £10.000,  were  in- 
trusted to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Earl 


of  Dartmouth  was  chairman.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  plans  were  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school,  so  that  both  whites  and  In- 
dians might  be  taught,  and  for  placing  it  upon  a 
legal  and  permanent  basis.  Largely  through 
the  influence  of  .lohn  Wentworth,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  large  tracts  of  land  were  given 
by  that  province  on  the  present  site  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  1709  George  III.  granted  a  royal 
charter  to  'Dartmouth  College' — named  in  honor 
of  its  patron,  the  Earl.  At  the  same  time,  Moor's 
School  was  made  a  separate  institution,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees  as  those 
of  the  college.  This  school  was  maintained  until 
1849,  and  still  retains  a  legal  if  fictional  ex- 
istence under  the  title  'The  IPresident  of  Moor's 
Charity  School.'  Dr.  Wheelock  was  made  the 
first  president  of  the  college  and  retained  office 
imtil  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  In  1816,  a  religious  controversy  having 
arisen,  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
acts  intended  to  deprive  the  trustees  of  authority 
and  to  take  to  itself  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  acts  were  sustained  by  the  State 
court,  but  were,  in  1819,  upon  argument  by 
Daniel  \Vebster  (q.v.),  invalidated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  L'nited  States,  which  declared 
the  original  charter  to  constitute  an  inviolable 
private  trust.  (See  Dartmouth  College  Casb.) 
Dartmouth  comprises  the  college;  the  Medical 
School,  founded  in  1798;  the  Thayer  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  founded  1867 ;  and  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
founded  in  1900.  The  Chandler  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1851.  was 
merged  into  the  college  in  1893  as  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  Course.  In  1866  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  was  established  by  the  State  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth,  but  was  separated  from  the 
college  in  1893,  and  moved  to  Durham,  N.  H. 
The  course  of  the  iledieal  School  is  four  years, 
and  that  of  the  Thayer  and  Amos  Tuck  Schools, 
two  years ;  but  the  first  year  in  any  of  the  gradu- 
ate "schools  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  be 
credited  also  as  the  last  year  in  the  under- 
graduate school. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  arts,  letters,  science, 
civil  engineering,  and  medicine.  The  college 
buildings,  numbering  some  twenty-five,  include 
laboratories,  an  observatory,  a  medical  building, 
dormitories,  a  large  dining-hall,  and  commons. 
There  is,  besides,  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial 
Hospital,  having  lecture  and  clinic  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Medical  School.  The  library 
represents  the  accumulations  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  and  consists  of  some  90,000  volumes 
and  20.000  pamphlets.  The  student  enrollment 
in  1902  was  768,  of  whom  72  were  in  the  Medical 
School.  36  in  the  Thayer  School,  and  27  in  the 
Amos  Tuck  School.  The  presidents  of  the  college 
have  been:  Eleazer  Wheelock.  1709-79;  John 
Wheelock.  1779-1815;  Francis  Brown,  1815-20; 
Daniel  D.ana.  1820-21;  Bennett  Tvler.  1821-28; 
Nathan  Lord.  1828-63:  Asa  Dodge  Smith.  1863- 
77:  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett.  1877-92;  William 
Jewel  t  Tucker.   1893—. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE.  One  of 
the  most  important  cases  in  constitutional  law 
ever  decided  by  the  L^nited  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  was 
granted  by  the  British  Crown  in  1769.  incorpo- 
rating twelve  persons  by  the  name  of  the  Trus- 
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tees    of    Dai'tniouth    College,    and    giving    thera 
full   power  to  govern  the  college  and  to   fill   all 
vacancies  in  their  body.    In  181(1  the  T.egislature 
of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  amending  the 
original  charter,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  eleven  new  trustees  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  for  a  board  of  overseers  to  insjject  and 
control   the   conduct   of   the   trustees.     The   old 
trustees  refused  to  accept  the  amended  charter, 
and  brought  suit  against  the  officers  of  the  new 
board  who  had  obtained  possession   of  the  col- 
lege   property.      The    Supreme    Court    of    Ixcw 
Hampshire  upheld   the   constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  and  the  case  was  then  taken  *)n  writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  plaintiffs  the  main  argument  was  made 
by  Daniel  Webster   (q.v.),  and  for  the  defendants 
by  William  Wirt  (q.v.).  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.     In  its  decision,  handed  down  in 
ISli),   and   in  which   all   but  one  of   the  justices 
concurred,  the  court  held,  through  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  that  the  acts  of  the  Xew  Hampshire 
Legislature    in    question    were    unconstitutional 
and    void.     The    college    was    declared    to    be    a 
private  and  not  a  public  corporation;  the  char- 
ter of  such  a  corporation  was  declared  to  be  a 
contract   between   the   Cromi    (to   whose   obliga- 
tions the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  .succeeded) 
and   the   corporators    and   their   successors,   and 
the    State    statute   which    attempted   to   change 
the  charter  without  the  consent  of  the  coi-pora- 
tion  was  held  to  be  Avithin  the  prohibition  of  the 
Federal     Constitution,     that     "no     State     shall 
.     .     .     pass    any     .     .     .     law    impairing    the 
obligation    of    contracts."     The    consequences    of 
this  decision  have  been  very  far-reaching,  both  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  private  trusts,  and 
in    limiting    State    sovereignty    and    extending, 
through  the  Federal  courts,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.     The  principles  of  the  de- 
cision   have    been    applied    frequently    both    by 
Federal  and  State  courts.     The  case  is  reported 
in    1     New    Hampshire    Reports,    111.,    and    4 
Wheaton    {United    States)    Reports,    518.      For 
favorable    comments    on    the    decision,    consult: 
Kent,   Commentaries  on   American  Law,  vol.   i. 
(Boston,  1884),  Lect.  xix. ;  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii. 
(Boston,   1891):   Pomeroy,  Introduction   to   the 
Constitutional   Law   of   the    United  States    (9th 
ed..  Boston,   1886)  :   -Maine,  Popular  Corernmcnt 
(London,   1885).     For  a  searching  criticism  of 
the  case,  consult  Shirley.  The  Dartmouth  College 
Causes   (Saint  Louis,  1879). 

DARTJ,  di'ru',  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Bruno 
(]7(;7-lS29).  A  French  historian,  poet,  and 
statesman,  born  at  Montpellicr,  .January  12, 
1767.  He  entered  the  army  in  1783,  was  im- 
prisoned (1792-93)  on  a  charge  of  treason  to  the 
Republic  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he 
produced  a  highly  estfcmed  translation  of 
Horace.  Under  the  Empire  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  soldier  and  diplomat,  and  during  the 
Restoration  was  made  intendant-geni'ral  by  Louis 
XVin  in  1814.  At  the  second  Restoration  he  re- 
tired for  a  time  (1815-19)  to  priv.ate  life  and 
study,  but  was  made  member  of  the  Chamber  ot 
Peers  in  1819  and  became  a  distingmished  de- 
fender of  constitutional  liberty.  He  died  on  his 
estate,  near  ileulan.  Septemlier  5.  1829.  His 
Histoire  de  la  rnruhlique  dc  Venise,  and  His- 
toirc  des  diics  de  Bretaqne  (1826).  are  impartial, 
erudite,  and  accurate..    His  occasional  verses  are 


unimportant.  Sainte-Beuve  devotes  three  arti- 
cles to  him  in  the  Causeries  (vol.  i.x. ).  A  Life  by 
Viennet  is  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  His- 
toire de  la  rcpubliijiie  de  Vcnisc  (Paris,  1853). 

D'ARXJSMONT,  da'ri.is'mON',  Franxes.     See 

Wright,   Fan.ny. 

DAR'WEN.  A  town  of  Lancashire.  Kngland. 
situated  amid  moorland  hills,  3Vj  miles  soulli  of 
Blackburn  and  IS  miles  northwest  of  Manchester 
(Map:  England,  D  3).  It  owes  its  imiiortancc  to  a 
trade  with  India  and  Chiiui  in  calicoes,  for  which 
it  employs  a  large  number  of  spindles  and  looms. 
The  'India  Mill,'  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
covers  an  area  of  31,000  square  feet.  The  town 
also  contains  paper-staining  works,  pajicr-manu- 
factories,  calico-printing  establishments,  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  tiles,  and 
sanitary  tubes,  iron  and  brass  founding,  bleach- 
ing, machine  and  reed  making.  Coal-mines  and 
stone-quarries  also  find  employment  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
numerous  ))laces  of  worshi]),  large  and  commo- 
dious schools  for  elementary  education,  and  a 
cooperative  public  hall.  The  municipality  is 
enterprising  and  owns  gas,  water,  electric-light- 
ing supply,  tramways,  slaughter-houses,  markets, 
public  baths,  free  library,  technical  school,  ceme- 
tery, artisans'  dwellings,  and  lodging-house,  and 
a  modern  system  of  sewage  disposal  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes.  The  place  was  known  as  Over  Dar- 
wen  from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  and  with  sev- 
eral hamlets  was  incorixn-ated  in  1878  as  the 
municipal  borough  of  Darwcn.  Population,  in 
1851,  11,702;  in  1891,  34.192:  in  1901,  38,200. 
Consult  Shaw,  Eistory  of  Darwcn  ,( London, 
1891). 

DARWIN,  Charles  Robert  (1809-82).     The 
greatest  English  naturalist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury.  February  12, 
1809,  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Darwin,  F.R.S., 
and  grandson  of  Erassmus  Darwin    (q.v.).     His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
famous  manufacturer  of  pottery.     After  attend- 
ing   a    public    school    at    Slirewsbury    for    some 
years,  he  studied  at  Edinlnirgli   I'niversity   for 
two  sessions,  and  then  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  where   he   took   his    degree    of    B.A.    in 
1831.     His  father  had  originally  intended   him 
for  the  Church,  but  hcreditiiry  tendencies  toward 
natural   history   led   him    in    another   direction. 
Shortly  after  graduation  he  seized   an   ojiportu- 
nity   to   go   around    the   world   as   naturalist    in 
H.M.  S.  Beagle,  commanded  by  Captain  Fitzroy, 
R.N.    This  expedition,  which  continued  from  De- 
cember 27,   1831,  to  October  2,   1836,  and  spent 
much  time  in  making  surveys  of  southern  South 
America,   afforded   Darwin   a  great   opportunity 
for  making  original    observations   and   for   con,- 
templation.     It  was,  indeed,  his  studies  on  the 
fauna   of   the    Galapagos    Islands    th.at   planted 
the  germ  of  his  evolutionary  studies.     The  ac- 
count of  his  vovage.  finally  I'lSfiO)   entitled  Voi/- 
age  of  a  Naturalist  o»  //.  V.  S.  lieaglc.  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  is  a  classic  work, 
and  shows  a  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  author 
that  promised  great   things  for  his  future.     This 
voyage  had  a  marked  effect  on  Darwin's  health. 
leaving    him    with    a    tendency    toward    nausea 
whichduring  life   permitted   of  only  a   limited 
amount  of  work  each  day.    In  the  seclusion  of  his 
country  place  at  Down,  the  great  thinker  was 
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able,  by  steadj'  application,  despite  his  disability, 
to  produce  liis  great  works. 

The  scientific  outcome  of  his  voyage  was  a 
series  of  important  books.  In  1839  was  pub- 
lished his  first  Journal  of  Fesearches;  and  in 
1840-43  the  Zooloijy  of  the  Voyage  of  B.  M.  8. 
Beagle,  publislied  by  the  Government  and  edited 
by  Darwin;  in  1842  The  iStnicture  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Coral  I'eefs,  in  which  was  proposed  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  coral  reefs  that  is  most 
generally  held  to-day,  in  1844,  Geological  Ob- 
sr-rvations  on  Volcanic  Islands;  and  in  1846, 
liis  Geological  Observations  on  Sorith  America. 
Darwin's  valuable  Monograph  of  the  Cirripedia 
(1851-55)  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  his 
voyage,  and  remains  to-day  the  standard  sys- 
tematic work  on  this  group. 

It  had  long  been  known  to  a  number  of  scien- 
tific   friends    that    Darwin    was    working    on    a 
theory  of  evolution   when,   in   1858,   he  received 
from  A.  R.  \yallace,  then  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
manuscript  of  a  paper  containing  precisely  the 
same    explanation    of    adaptation    that    Darwin 
had  hit  upon.     Darwin  was  naturally  much  em- 
barrassed, but  seemed  willing  to  throw  aside  the 
work  of  years  and  give  precedence  to  his  friend's 
jiaper.     On  tlie  advice  of  friends,  however,  his 
])aper  and  Wallace's  were  read  at  the  same  meet- 
ing of  the  Linnoean  Society  of  London,  and  were 
published    in    their   Transactions    for    1858.      In 
1859   Darwin's  book.   The  Origin   of  Species  by 
Means  of  Xatnral  Selection,  or  the  Preservation 
of  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  of  Life,   ap- 
peared.    It  at  once  created  the  greatest  interest, 
and,    largely    through    the   extraordinarily    able 
champioi^ship   of  Huxley,  its  ideas  soon  gained 
widespread  acceptance.     Although  Darwin's  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  is  primarily  only  an  ex- 
planation  of    adaptation,   yet   adaptation    is    of 
such   fundamental    importance  that   its   explana- 
tion  paved    tlie    way    for   the    acceptance   of   the 
general    theory    of   evolution:    for    Darwin    con- 
tributed a  mechanical  or  natural  explanation  of 
what  had  before  required  a  supernatural  explana- 
tion.     Development    by    natural    law    took    the 
place   of   the   special-creation   hypothesis.      Dar- 
win's mechanical  theory  is  that  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  annihilation  of  the  imfit,  and 
tlie  consequent  "survival  of  the  fittest."     It  rests 
upon  the  evident  fact  that  every  species  of  ani- 
mal  produces   more  young  than   will   develop   to 
maturity   and   breed ;    for   if   all   the  young  pro- 
duced by  any  species  bred  the  world  would  soon 
become  filled  with  that  species  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other.     The  vast  number  of  individuals 
that  are  killed  off  are,  on  the  whole,  below  the 
a\erage  of  those  that  survive.    The  latter  have 
V)een  preserved  on  accoirat  of  a  certain,  perhaps 
slightly,    greater    fitness    to    their    environment, 
which  may  protect   them  from  their  enemies  or 
give  them  greater  power  in  gaining  food  or  re- 
producing  their   kind.      Their   slight   advantage 
will   be    inherited,   and   so   the   next   generation 
will   start   from   a   fitter  plane,   and  bj"  a   con- 
tinuance  of   the   selective   pi'ocess   in   successive 
generations,  perfect  adaptation  will  result.     The 
theory  of  natural  selection  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  rigorous  criticism,  but  it  still  remains 
a  useful  explanation  of  certain  phenomena.     Sec 
XATn?.\L  Selkctiox;  EvoirTiox. 

The  importance  of  the  change  wrought  bv 
Darwin's  honk  cannot  be  overestimated.  First, 
it  revolutionized   the   method   of   work  and   the 


aims  of  natural  history.  The  aims  of  zoological 
investigation  were  thenceforth  the  retracing  of 
zoological  history,  determining  the  stages 
through  which  plants  and  animals  have  passed 
in  their  development.  Before  Darwin's  time 
systematic  work  was  the  mere  enumeration  of 
species:  since,  it  has  been  the  stud}'  of  relation- 
slups.  Before  Darwin,  embryology  was  the  de 
scription  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development ; 
since,  it  has  been  the  reading  of  the  phylogeny 
in  ontogeny.  Before  Darwin,  comparative  anat- 
omy was  the  comparison  of  types:  since  then 
it  has  become  the  study  of  the  effect  of  func- 
tion and  environment  in  molding  the  bodily 
form.  • 

But   the   influence   of   Darwinism   was   by   no 
means  confined  to  natural  history.    Darwin  him- 
self early  extended  his  general  theory  to  man, 
especially  in  The  Descent  of  Han   and  Selection 
in  Relation  to  Sex  (1S71).     Thus  extended,  Dar- 
win's tlieory  came  into  opposition  to  the  Bible, 
literally   and    narrowly    interpreted,    and    so    it 
aroused  a  vast  storm  of  opposition  from  Church 
officials.      In   fullness   of  time   not   only   ecclesi- 
astics    but     philosophers    of     every     sort    have 
come  to  base   their  teachings  and  doctrines   on 
evolution.      Darwin    taught    that    the    mind    of 
man  in  its  lowest  stages  was  essentially  an  ani- 
mal mind,  and  the  upward  progress  of  man  is 
viewed  as  effected  by  natural  causes,  chief  among 
which  is  the  action  of  natural  selection.    He  does 
not    inquire    into   the   exact   way   in    whicli   the 
mental  and  bodily  are  connected.     He  simply  as- 
sumes that,  just  as  the  bodily  organism  is  capa- 
ble of  varying  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways, 
so  may  the  mental  faculties  vary  indefinitely  in 
correspondence    with    certain    physical    changes. 
In  this  way  he  seeks  to  account  for  all  the  higher 
mental  powers,  as  the  use  of  language  and  rea- 
son,   the    sentiment   of   beauty,    and    conscience. 
Finally,   Darwin   seeks   to  give   a   practical   and 
ethical  turn  to  his  doctrine,  since  he  defines  the 
general  good — tlie  proper  object  of  man's  action 
— as    "the    rearing    of    the    greatest    number    of 
individuals   in   full   health  and  vigor,  and  with 
all   their  faculties   perfect  under  the  conditions 
to  which  they  are  subject."     It  is  well  to  observe 
that  if  Darwinism  confined  itself  to  a  strict  fol- 
lowing of  the  great  investigator,  it  might  involve 
less  of  philosophic  and  metaphysical  theory  than 
has    become    popularly    associated    with    it,    for 
much  of  which  Darwin  is  not  to  he  held  respon- 
sible.   For  further  exposition  of  Darwin's  views, 
see  Evolution  and  X.\tueal  Selection,  and  the 
discussion  of  special  phases  of  his  doctrine  and 
investigations  under  other  titles  there  indicated, 
Darwin's  later  life  was  devoted  to  the  demon- 
stration of  his  theory  by  a  series  of  studies,  the 
results  of  which  appeared  chiefl.v  in  the  follow- 
ing   books:     Fertilization    of     Orchids     (1862); 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  Vndcr  Domesti- 
cation   (1868):    Expression    of   the   Emotions    in 
Mail  and  Animals    (1872)  :   Insectivorous  Plants 
(1875)  ;  Climbing  Plants  (1875)  ;  The  Effects  of 
Cross   and   Self   Fertilization    in    the    Vegetable 
Kingdom     (1876);    Different    Forms   of  Flowers 
in    Plants    of    the    Same    Species    (1877):    The 
Poicer  of  Movement  in  Plants    (ISSO);  and  On 
the  Formation  of  Mold  by  the  Action  of  Earth- 
worms  (1881). 

Personally  Darwin  was  characterized  by  a 
kind  disposition,  gentle  manners,  and  lirilliant 
conversational  qualities.     His  warm-heartedness, 
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added  to  liis  genius,  made  for  him  strong  friends, 
many  of  wliuni  were  of  great  assistance  to  liim 
in  gaining  an  acceptance  of  his  theories.  His 
metliods  of  study  were  interesting.  He  was  a 
voluminous  gallierer  of  notes  on  topics  wliieli 
interested  liim ;  in  experimentation  lie  was  quick 
in  liis  movements  and  accurate.  As  in  the  case 
of  man.y  other  leaders  of  science,  his  hrain  was 
fertile  in  li,vpothcses,  which  were  readily  rejected 
when  experiment  had  shown  them  to  be  faulty. 
Although  his  correspondence'  was  voluminous, 
he  attended  to  it  all  with  scrupulous  care,  re])ly- 
ing  courteously  even  to  a  request  from  a  young 
man  who  was  preparing  a  lyceum  lecture  for  an 
abbreviated  statement  of  his  views,  as  the  writer 
had  no  time  tA  read  his  books. 

He  died  April  10,  1882,  full  of  years  and 
honoi'S.  He  was  awarded  the  Prussian  Order 
Ponr  le  Mirite  (1871),  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  in  1878. 

Consult  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin, 
including  an  autobiographical  chapter,  edited  by 
his  son,  Francis  Darwin  (3  vols.,  London,  1887; 
reprinted  in  2  vols..  New  York,  1893). 

DAKWIN,  Er.\smus  (1731-1802).  An  Eng- 
lish plivsician  and  naturalist,  the  grandfather 
of  Charles  Darwin.  He  was  born  at  Elton.  He 
was  a  keen  and  philosophic  observer  of  nature, 
and  embodied  much  of  his  observations  and 
thoughts  in  didactic  verse,  which  form  several 
long  poems,  whose  style  is  stilted  and  fancifull,y 
elaborate.  The  principal  of  these  is  The  Botanic 
Garden  (1789),  of  which  the  second  part,  en- 
titled "The  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  became  fa- 
mous, and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  It  contained  many  suggestions  as  to 
'protective  niimicrv'  and  other  features  after- 
wards a  part  of  tlie  elaborated  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  plants.  In  1794-96  was  published 
his  Zoiinomia,  in  prose,  which  was  primarily 
a  medical  work,  but  contained  many  more  gen- 
eral reflections,  and  received  wide  notice.  Its 
ideas  were  so  novel  and  revolutionary  that,  ac- 
cording to  Samuel  Butler,  Paley's  Xatural  The- 
ology was  aimed  at  it  and  extinguished  for  a 
time  its  intlucnce.  Charles  Darwin  wrote  of  it, 
in  his  Origin  of  .S'peci'es.-  "It  is  curious  how 
largeh'  m,y  grandfather  anticipated  the  views 
and  erroneous  grounds  of  opinion  of  Lamarck;" 
and  modern  students  see  also  that  he  anticipated 
much  that  Charles  Darwin  himself  advanced  to 
acceptance.  Erasmus  Darwin's  views  on  evolu 
tion  include  the  belief  that  all  animals  have 
originated  from  a  single  living  'filament';  that 
changes  are  produced  by  difl'erences  of  climate; 
that  all  animals  undergo  constant  changes,  and 
that  many  of  their  acquirements  are  transmitted 
to  their  posterity;  that  the  contests  of  the  males 
for  the  possession  of  the  females  lead  to  such 
results  as  were  afterwards  stated  under  the 
name  of  'sexual  selection';  that  man,y  struc- 
tures have  been  acquired  as  a  means  of  securit.v 
in  a  struggle  for  existence ;  and  that  a  vast 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  these  modifica- 
tions began.  The  debt  which  Charles  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  other  exponents  of  the  doctrines 
of  organic  evolution,  owe  to  Erasnnis  Darwin 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  Packard  in  his 
biography  of  Lamarck  (New  York,  1901),  and 
by  Krause  in  The  Scientific  Works  of  Erasmus 
Darmin  (1879)  :  also  by  Butler.  Evolution,  Old 
and  New  (London,  1879).  A  meagre  biography 
by  Anna   Seward   was   published   in   London    in 
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1804.  Dr.  Darwin's  last  work  was  I'hyloloijia, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Uurdcuiug 
(1799),  in  which  he  ex])resses  a  belief  that 
])lants  have  sensation  and  volition.  He  died  at 
Derby.     See  Evolution. 

DARWIN,  Fh.vncis  (1848—).  An  English 
botanist,  a  son  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  l)orn  at 
Down,  in  Kent.  He  received  his  education  at  Trin- 
it,y  College,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  at  Saint 
(Jeorgc's  Hospital  in  London,  assisted  Charles 
Darwin  at  Down,  and  in  18SS  was  made  reader 
in  botany  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  lie- 
sides  a  number  of  interesting  papers  on  special 
botanical  topics,  he  published  the  following 
works:  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Daruiii 
(1887);  Charles  Darwin  (1892);  Practical 
Physiology  of  Plants,  jointl,y  with  Acton  (  1894)  ; 
Elements  of  JSotany  (189.5).  Charles  Darwin's 
Practical  Physiology  of  Plants  was  prepared 
with  the  son's  aid. 

DARWIN,  George  IlowARn  (184.")—).  An 
English  geologist,  son  of  Cliarles  Robert  Dar- 
win. He  was  born  at  Down,  Kent,  and  after 
graduating  at  Trinit.y  College  (18081,  where  lie 
was  later  a  fellow  (1808-78),  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  did  not  practice,  however,  but 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  mathematical 
science,  and  particularl.v  to  experimental  in- 
vestigation on  tlie  pressure  of  loose  sands,  on 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
minor  earthquakes.  His  publications  include 
papers  on  The  Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Ob- 
servations (1883)  ;  The  Effects  of  Tidal  Friction 
on  the  Earth  and  Moon;  Periodical  Orbits 
(1896);  and  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena^ 
(1898).  In  1882  he  assisted  Sir  William  Thom- 
son in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Xatural  Philosophy.  He 
was  appointed  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge  in 
1883.  Mr.  Darwin  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Eo.yal  Society,  and  in  188.5  became  a  member  of 
the  council   of  the  Meteorological  Office. 

DARWIN,  MoujiT.  A  mountain  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  South  America,  above  0000  feet  in 
altitude  (Map:  Chile,  D  14).  It  is  named  after 
Charles  Darwin. 

DARWINISM.  .See  D.vRwiN,  Charles;  Evo- 
lution ;   and  Natural  Selection. 

DASE,  dii'ze,  .TouAXN  SIartin  Zacuarias 
(1824-01).  A  mathematical  prodigy,  born  in 
Hamburg.  When  a  boy  he  gave  ])ublic  exhi- 
bitions as  an  expert  calculator.  One  of  his 
feats  was  the  rapid  multiplication  of  a  series  of 
fifty  figures  or  more  by  another  scries  of  equal 
length ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  equally  ex- 
pert in  extracting  the  culiic  root  of  niunliers 
containing  from  80  to  100  figures — a  task  he 
frequently  performed  in  less  than  an  hour.  He 
wrote  Tafcln  der  natiirliehcn  Logarilhmcn  dcr 
Zahlen  (Vienna,  1850),  and  Factoren-Tafeln  fiir 
alle  Zahlen  der  siebenten  Million,  oder  genauer 
von  6,1)00,001  his  7,002.000  mit  den  darin  vor- 
kommenden  Primzahlen    (1802-0.5). 

DASENT,  dii'scnt.  Sir  f;EOR(iE  WnnnE  (1820- 
9ti).  .\u  Knglish  scholar  and  author,  bom  at 
Saint  Vincent,  West  Indies.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  was  appointed  civil-service  commis- 
sioner in  1870.  and  in  the  following  year  ns- 
sumed  the  editorship  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  He 
was  also  associated  for  sonic  time  with  the  Lon- 
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don  Times,  and  udileil  the  valualde  lexicograph- 
ical work  entitled  Icehindic-English  Dictionury 
(1874).  In  addition  to  a  translation  of  The 
Younyer  Edda  (1842),  he  wrote  the  following: 
The  Norsemen  in  Ireland  (1853);  The  Story  of 
Burnt  Mjal  (1801);  and  Selection  of  Norse 
Tales  (1862).  His  fascinating  narrative  en- 
titled Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life  passed  through 
five  editions    (latest  ed.,  3  vols.,   1870). 

DASH,  diish.  La  Comtesse  (Fr.,  Countess 
Dash).  The  nom-de-plume  of  Gabrielle  Anne  de 
Cisternes  de  C'ourtiras,  Jlarquise  de  Saint-Jlars, 
a  French  novelist. 

DASHKOFE,  diish'kof,  Ekaterina  Roman- 
OVNA,  Princess  (1743-1810).  A  prominent  fig- 
ure in  Russian  political  and  literary  circles  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Count  Vorontsoff,  and 
was  born  March  28,  1743.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  married  to  Prince  Dashkotl',  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  As  lady-in-waiting  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catharine, 
the  Princess  appears  to  have  taken  an  extraor- 
dinarily active  part  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  1762, 
which  resulted  in  placing  her  mistress  on  the 
throne  as  Catharine  II.  (q.v.).  Prince  Dash- 
koff  died  in  1761,  and  his  widow  gave  herself 
up  to  her  children,  to  literature,  and  to  politics. 
A  coldness  between  herself  and  the  Empress 
now  ended  in  a  quarrel  and  in  her  retirement 
from  the  Court.  After  an  extended  tour  through 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  during 
which  siie  met  almost  all  the  gi'cat  literary  men 
of  the  day,  the  Princess  returned  to  Russia  in 
1782,  and  was  at  once  restored  to  Imperial  favor. 
She  was  appointed  director  of  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  and  in  1783  became  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Academy,  which  was  estab- 
lislied  through  her  efforts.  On  the  death  of 
Catharine  II.,  in  1796,  she  was  deprived  of  her 
offices,  and  ordered  by  Paul  I.  to  retire  to  her 
estates  at  Novgorod.  Later  on  she  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  ^Moscow,  where  she  died  on  January 
16,  1810.  In  literature  the  Princess  is  remem- 
bered as  the  writer  of  several  comedies,  and 
as  being  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
Russian  Academy  to  draw  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  Russian  language.  The  work  was  completed 
under  her  direction,  and  was  in  part  written  by 
her.  Her  memoirs  liave  been  edited  by  Mrs.  W. 
Bradford   (London,  1840). 

DASHT,  daslit,  or  DESHT,  desht.  A  river 
of  Baluchistan,  Asia,  riuming  through  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  country  and  falling  into 
the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  Persian  border  (Map: 
Persia,  H  7).  Its  northern  branch,  the  Nihing, 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Baluchis- 
tan and  Persia.  The  combined  rivers  are  175 
miles   long. 

DASH'WOOD,  Elinor  and  Maeianne.  In 
Jane  Austen's  Sense  and  Sensibility,  two  sisters 
typifying  the  two  opposite  qualities. 

DASS,  das,  Peter  (1647-1708).  The  father 
of  modern  Norwegian  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Nord-Hero,  the  son  of  an  immigrant  Scotch 
merchant  and  a  Norse  woman  of  good  breeding. 
He  attained  in  the  Church  a  position  of  dignity, 
responsibility,  and  some  danger,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norway,  where  with  brief  intermis- 
sions he  lived  peacefully  and  wrote  unremittingly 
verses  and  a  garrulous  Autohiorjrapliy.    His  work 


circulated  in  manuscript,  but  little  was  printed  in 
his  lifetime,  and  the  first  collection  of  his  ll'orfcs 
was  by  Eriksen  (Christiania,  1874-77).  The 
Xorthland's  Trumpet,  his  most  famous  poem,  was 
not  printed  till  1739.  This  rhyming  description 
of  land  and  people,  quaint,  witty,  fanciful,  and 
in  an  unforgettable  lilting  measure,  is  known  by 
heart  throughout  northern  Norway.  Note- 
worthy, too,  are  the  ^'aUey  Song  (1696),  and 
Spiritual  Pastime  (1711),  a  collection  of  reli- 
gious verse. 

DAS'SIE,  or  DASSY  (South  African).  A 
familiar  diminutive  in  Cape  Colony  of  the  local 
Dutch  name  Klip-das  for  the  South  African 
hyrax  (Procavia  Capensis) ,  also  called  rock- 
ral)bit  by  English  colonists.     See  Hyrax. 

DASTRE,  das'tr',  Frank  Albert  (1844—). 
A  French  pliysiologist,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  L}'cee  Louis-le-Grand. 
In  1887  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  physiology 
at  tlie  Sorbonne.  He  translated  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's  Injuries  of  Nerves,  and  Their  Conse- 
quences (1872),  as  Des  lesions  des  nerfs,  et  de 
leur  consequence  (1873),  and  wrote  Role  phy- 
siolopique  du  sucre  de  lait  (1882);  liecherches 
expcrimentales  sur  le  systeme  raso-moteur  (with 
Morat,  1884),  and  other  scientific  works. 

DASYP.ffiDES,  das'i-pe'dez.  See  subtitle 
Plumagr,  in  the  article  Birds. 

DASYURE,  das'i-ur  (from  Gk.  Sacis,  dasys, 
shaggy  +  ovpd,  oura,  tail).  A  marsupial  of  the 
family  Dasyurid;e,  which  includes  various  highly 
generalized  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  forms 
of  Australasia  allied  to  the  opossums,  and 
closely  representative  of  Tertiary  forms  found 
fossil'  in  South  America  and  elsewhere.  Their 
hind   and   fore   limbs   are   approximately  equal, 


DENTITION   OF   DASYTIRES. 

,•?,   Tasmanian  wolf  (Thylacinus);    6,  Tasmanian  devil 
(Sarcophilus). 

and  the  toes  (of  which  the  second  and  third  of 
the  hind  feet  are  entirely  free)  are  well  devel- 
oped and  clawed;  their  tails  are  long,  hairy, 
curling,    and   not    prehensile;    their   dentition    is 
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carnassial,  the  canines  often  beinp;  large  tusks, 
and  there  are  eight  large  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw:  and  a  c;peuni  is  lacking.  Many  of  the 
dasj-ures  are  strong,  fierce,  cat-like  iieasts  of 
prey,  scattered  over  Australia,  New  CJuinea,  and 
especially  prevalent  in  Tasmania,  where,  as  also 
in  soutlioastcrn  Australia,  they  have  become  rare 
owing  to  the  war  made  upon  them  by  the  colo- 
nists. All  are  mainly  terrestrial  and  live  in 
burrows. 

Prominent  among  these  beasts  is  the  t'lyla- 
cine.  or  Tasmanian  zebra-wolf  or  pouched  dog 
(Thi/lacinus  cynocephnliis) .  It  is  very  wolf-like 
in  ajjpearanee,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
common  wolf,  with  shorter  hair,  a  long  terete, 
comparatively  smooth  tail,  and  more  rounded 
ears.  Its  color  is  grayish-brown,  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  and  root  of  the  tail  barred 
with  blackish  stripes  diminishing  to  points  on 
the  flanks.  It  dwells  in  rocky  dens,  .seeks  its 
prey  at  night,  and  until  reduced  in  numbers  was 
a  destructive  pest  to  the  flocks  of  sheep. 

Another  is  the  ferocious  Tasmanian  devil 
(fiarcophiltis  tirsinus) ,  which  is  a  heavy,  power- 
ful, long-furred,  almost  black  animal  resembling 
a  bear,  but  only  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  and 
having  a  long,  thick  tail.  It  also  is  decidedly 
nocturnal,  sleeping  by  day  in  some  dark  lair  or 
burrow,  and  attacking  sheep  and  lesser  prey  by 
night,  nothing  being  safe  from  its  strength  and 
ferocity;  but  this  pest  is  now  nearly  extermi- 
nated. 

On  the  continent  of  Australia  several  very 
cat-like  or  civet-like  dasyures  occur,  of  which 
the  handsomest  is  the  spotted  'native  cat.'  nearly 
as  large  as  a  house  cat;  but  some  of  this  genus 
(Dasyurus)  are  much  smaller.  To  the  genera 
Phascologale  and  its  allies  belong  a  variety  of 
small  insect-eating  dasyures  greatly  resembling 
rats  and  mice  in  their  appearance,  and  living 
mainly  on  insects,  birds'  eggs,  etc. ;  and  another 
now  very  rare  form  (Antechinomt/s  hinifjer)  has 
much  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  jerboa.  Fi- 
nally there  must  be  mentioned  the  banded  ant- 
eater  (Myrmecobiiis  fasciatiis),  "which  derives 
its  special  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
-comes  closer  to  some  of  the  extinct  marsupials 
of  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Euro[)e  than  does  any 
other  living  type."  This  animal  is  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  but  has  a  viverrine  form  and 
long,  somewhat  Inishy.  tail.  In  nuiny  of  the 
dasyures  the  pouch  is  rudimentary,  but  here  the 
female  has  no  pouch,  "the  young,  when  first  born, 
being  merely  concealed  by  the  long  hair  of  the 
belly  as  they  cling  to  tlie  tents  (four  in  num- 
ber)." Its  teeth  are  all  small  and  adapted  to 
eating  the  insects  that  constitute  its  fare — 
mainlv  ants  and  termites,  which  are  gathered  by 
the  long  and  protrusile  tongue.  Hence  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  sandy  plains  of  southern 
and  western  Australia,  where  it  dwells  in  the 
hollows  of  ant-hills  and  similar  retreats.  Its 
general  hue  is  white  beneath,  and  on  the  upper 
part  dark  chestnut-red  marked  by  broad  trans- 
verse bars  of  white.  See  Mabsupialia;  and 
Plate  of  Phalangers. 

DATE.     See  Calendar;   Cukonology. 

DATE,  and  DATE-PALM  (OF.  dntc.  dnfU. 
datille.  Fr.  daffe,  from  Lat.  dactiihifi.  Ok.  ScJktdXos, 
dfiktiilos,  finger,  date:  so  called  from  the  shape). 
The  common  liate  of  commerce  is  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm    (Phcenix   dactyUfera).     Besides   this 


there  are  several  other  species  which  bear  fruits 
of  more  or  less  vahie.  but  none  rank  in  imjMjr- 
tance  witli  Plucnix  dactylifera.  This  pkint  is  a 
native  of  tile  southwest  of  .\sia  and  tlie  north- 
ern half  of  Africa,  finding  its  most  congenial 
home  and  most  extensive  ciiltivatiou  in  Arabia. 
The  plant  is  also  cultivated  in  China,  in  France, 
Italy,  and,  very  sparingly  as  yet.  in  the  United 
States.  California,  however,  promises  to  be- 
come a  conunercial  date-prwlucing  section. 

The  date  is  borne  on  one  of  the  tree-palms, 
although  many  of  tlie  representatives  of  the 
genus  Pha-nix  are  low-growing  plants.  The 
date-palm  is  a  tree  ranging  from  40  to  100  feet 
in  height,  bearing  a  dense  head  of  pinnated 
leaves  several  feet  in  length.  The  plant  is 
dioecious,  the  staminate  flowers  being  borne  on 
one  plant,  while  the  pistillate  ones  are  borne  by 
another  individual.  This  peculiarity  is  well 
understood  by  tlie  natives,  who  cut  oil  the  stami- 
nate flower  clusters  and  place  them  in  the 
pistillate  trees  to  insure  fertilization.  Since 
each  tree  reproduces  its  sex  in  tlie  sjirouts  or 
suckers  from  its  base,  date  orchards  or  planta- 
tions are  made  up  of  the  young  plants  taken 
from  the  roots  of  bearing  trees,  with  only  a 
suflicient  number  of  staminate  plants  to  insure 
fertilization.  The  date  enjoys  a  hot,  bright, 
sunny  situation,  thrives  on  soils  too  alkaline 
for  other  vegetation,  Imt  must  hiive  water  within 
reach  of  its  roots.  The  bearing  age  is  reached 
in  about  eight  years,  and  as  the  plants  are  long- 
lived  and  frequently  bear  as  much  as  300  to  500 
pounds  of  fruit  in  a  season  when  at  full  bearing, 
they  become  enormously  profitable;  in  fact,  the 
date  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth  for  Arabia, 
•and  is  used  as  the  staple  food  by  caraviins  cross- 
ing the  great  desert.  The  fruit  possesses  a  high 
food  value,  being  chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  to- 
gether with  pectin,  gum,  and  proteids.  The 
fruits  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  seeds 
when  roasted  form  a  substitute  for  cofTee,  and 
when  ground  yield  a  valualile  oil,  as  well  as  a 
pomace  used  as  a  cattle  food.  Beside  these 
products  the  tree  itself  yields  in  its  leaves 
materials  for  baskets  and  wiekerwork:  the 
trunk  yields  a  fibre  from  which  twine  and  rope 
can  be  made:  an  edible  bud  known  as  'palm 
calibage'  is  jiroduccd  at  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
and  the  wood  is  used  for  fencing  and  for  the 
construction  of  light  shelter.  Besides  these 
economic  uses,  the  date-palm  has  long  figured 
conspicuously  in  religious  services  among  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  well  as  among  pagans.  The 
palm-tree  of  the  Scripture  is  I'hmiix  dactyUfera, 
and  Christ's  triumiihal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is 
to  this  day  celebrated  on  Palm  Sunday.  It  has 
other  symbolic  meanings :  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Hellenes  it  stood  as  the  symbol  of  beauty  and  of 
victory.     See  Plate  of  IIoxocotyledons. 

DATE  LINE.  See  Ixternationai  Date 
Line. 

DATE-PLTJM.      See    Peb.simmon. 

DATE-SHELL,   or  DATEFISH    (so  named 

from  it^  sli:ipi>).  (1)  .\  sliell  of  a  small  bivalve 
mollusk  or  datefish  of  the  genus  Lithodonuis  (or 
I.ithnphagus).  closely  allied  to  the  horse-mussel 
(^Modiolus) ,  which  burrows  deeply  into  calca- 
reous rocks,  tlie  sliells  of  larger  molhisks,  etc. 
One  species  {Lilhndomus  lithophafius)  abounds 
in  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  is  of  interest  mainly 
because  of  its  perforations  of  certain  columns  of 
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the  ancient  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  (an- 
cient Putcoli),  a  few  miles  west  of  Naples,  Italy. 
These  columns  are  of  African  marble,  and  several 
centuries  ago  were  carried  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  over- 
flowed the  site  of  the  ruins  and  submerged  the 
pillars  to  the  height  of  13  feet,  exposing  them 
to  attack  by  these  mollusks,  which  burrowed 
into  them  in  large  numbers.  Subsequently  they 
were  slowly  elevated  (probably  about  the  end 
of  the  llftocnth  century)  and  have  since  been 
above  the  water.  The  method  of  boring  rocks  is 
not  thoroughly  understood,  but  is  thought  to 
be  mainly  by  abrasive  movements  of  the  foot. 
(2)  In  California,  an  edible  bivalve  mollusk 
(Zirphwa  crispata)  related  to  the  piddock  (q.v. ) . 

DATI,  dii'te,  Caem  Roberto  (1.619-75).  An 
Itali.in  philologist  and  writer,  born  in  Florence. 
His  many  curious  and  interesting  books  include: 
Discorso  dell'  obblifio  di  lien  parlare  la 
propria  lingua  (1057);  Lettera  a  Filnlete 
(1663);  Vite  de'  pittori  antichi,  dedicated  to 
Louis  XIV.    (1G60)  ;   and  Due  norelle    (1863). 

DATIA,  diit'j-a.  The  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name  in  Central  India  (ilap: 
India,  C  3).  It  stands  on  a  rocky  height  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall.  The  chief  of  the  Datia 
State  dwells  here.  West  of  the  town  rises  a 
palace  of  immense  size  and  remarkable  beauty; 
and  there  are  interesting  .Tain  temples,  four 
miles  distant.  Population,  in  1891,  27,566:  in 
1901,  24,071. 

DA'TIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aorts,  from  Pers. 
DutrCli,  good  according  to  the  law,  from  dat, 
OPers.  data,  law  +  reh.  Av.  vohu,  good).  A 
Persian  general  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In  con- 
junction with  Arta])hcrnes,  he  commanded  the 
army  of  Darius  which  was  defeated  at  Jlarathon 
by  Jliltiadcs  (B.C.  490).  Afterwards  he  was 
put  to  deatli  by  the  Spartans. 

DATIVE.     See  Declexsiox. 

DAT'OLITE,  or  DATH'OLITE  (Gk.  Sore?. 
trSat,  dateisthai,  to  divide  +  XWos,  lithos.  stone; 
referring  to  its  granular  structure).  A  boron 
and  calcium  orthosilicate  that  crystallizes  in  the 
monoclinic  system.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
form  of  glassy,  greenish  crystals,  but  sometimes 
has  a  yellow  or  reddish  tinge.  Datolite  usu- 
ally occurs  in  veins  and  cavities  in  basic  eruptive 
rocks,  often  with  calcite.  prehnite,  and  the  zeo- 
lites. It  is  found  in  Scotland.  Norway,  Sweden. 
and  various  places  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
United  States  it  occurs  at  Bergen  Hill  and 
Paterson,  N.  .J.;  in  Connecticut  and  jMassachu- 
setts,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The 
crystals  take  a  high  polish  aiid  have  been  cut 
as  opaque  gems  or  ornamental  stones. 

DATtT'RA.     See  Stkamonium. 

DATU'RINE.     See  Atropine. 

DAUB,  doup.  Karl  (17C5-1836).  A  German 
speculative  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Cassel 
and  educated  at  ilarburg.  where  he  was  tutor  for 
a  time;  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hanau 
in  1794.  and  soon  afterwards  of  theologv  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  writings,  based  on  the  philosophies,  succes- 
sively, of  Kant.  Fiehte.  Sehelling.  and  Hegel,  were 
once  important  for  their  argumentative  method. 
but  are  no  longer  much  read.  The  principal  ones 
are:  Lehrhiich  dcr  Katerlirtik  (1801)  ;  Theoloqu- 
mcna    (1806);    EinlcilunQ    in   das    Studium    der 


Dogmatik  (1810)  ;  and  Die  dogmatische  Tlieolo- 
yie  jrt~iger  Zcit  oder  die  Selbstsucht  in  der  Wis- 
scnschaft  drs  OUiuhens  (1833). 

DATJBAN,  do'bax',  Jules  Joseph  ( 1822—  ) . 
A  Freneli  painter.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and 
studied  there  under  Auguste  Debay.  He  became 
director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Anger.s 
in  1849,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1868.  Among  his  works  are  "Trap- 
pists  Receiving  a  Stranger"  (1864),  in  the  Lux- 
embourg; "Trappists  Exchanging  the  Kiss  of 
Peace"  (1865),  in  the  Angers  Museum;  and  "Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole"  (1873).  He  produced  sev- 
eral decorative  paintings  in  the  theatre  and 
hospital  at  Angers,  and  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Louis-en-l'Isle,  Paris.  Despite  a  certain  cold- 
ness of  color,  his  compositions  are  dignified  and 
impressive. 

DAUBENTON,  du'ban'tSx',  Loms  Jean 
!Makie  (1716-99).  A  French  naturalist,  born 
at  Montbar,  Jlay  29,  1716.  In  1742  he  became 
associated  in  Paris  with  Butfon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter's  great  Histoire  natiirelte,  for 
which  he  furnished  the  anatomical  descriptions 
relating  to  mammals.  In  1745  Daubenton  be- 
came curator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  histoiy  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
and  in  1778  professor  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  wrote  voluminously,  and  has  been  especially 
influential  in  the  science  of  herpetology.  He 
died  in  Paris,  December  31,  1799. 

DAUBER,  djib'er,  or  JIud-Dauber.    See  MuD- 

\\asi-. 

D'AUBIGNE,  dii'be'nya'.     See  ]\Ieble  D'Au- 

BIGNE. 

D'AUBIGNE.  TiiiSoDORE  Agrippa  ( 1550- 
1630).  A  Protestiint  historian,  poet,  and  soldier, 
born  near  Pons  in  Saintonge,  France,  February 
8,  1550.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva.  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  were  familiar  to  him  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  translation  of  Plato's  Crito. 
His  father  had  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1563,  when  the  elder 
d'Aubigne  was  slain.  The  son  plaved  a  promi- 
nent ])art  in  the  religious  wars  preceding  the 
accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Though  opposed 
to  that  prince's  conversion,  he  consented  to  serve 
him,  and  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Guienne  and 
Brittany.  D'Aubigne  was  famous  for  his  rough 
wit  and  frank  speech,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  most  outspoken  sarcasm  against  the  King 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  famil.v.  The  as- 
sassination of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  caused  D'Au- 
bigne to  retire  to  his  estates,  and  later  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Geneva.  There  he  employed  him- 
self in  literary  work  and  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  Protestantism. in  evei^^  way  possible.  His  last 
years  were  embittcTcd  by  the  conduct  of  his  son 
Constant,  who  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  the  Huguenots.  This  son  was  the  father 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Noailles  and  of  !Madame  de 
Maintcnon.  D'Aubigne  died  April  29,  1630, 
leaving  as  his  literary  legacy  a  number  of  works, 
of  which  the  following  deserve  mention:  Histoire 
7iiiirersc1le  ]5r>0-lG(ll :  Confession  calholique  dxi 
Hieur  de  f^ancy ;  and  Aventvres  du  baron  de 
Faneste:  histoire  secrete  ecrite  par  liii-meme. 
These,  with  others  of  less  importance,  will  be 
found  in  (Eiiires  completes  de  Tli.  d'Aubignf, 
edited  by  IIM.  Reaume  and  de  Caussade,  which 
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also  contains  Sa  vie  et  ses  enfiints,  the  best 
biography;  consult,  also  Ri-aunie,  Elude  his- 
lorique  et  litteraire  sur  A.  d'Aiibigne  (Paris, 
1883). 

DAUBIGNY,  d6'b6'ny$',  Charles  Francois 
(1817-78).  A  French  lanilseape  painter,  born 
in  Paris  on  February  15,  1817.  His  father  was  a 
teacher  of  ilrawing  and  a  painter  who  occasion- 
ally exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Charles  Francois 
was  brought  up  by  an  old  nurse  at  Valmandois, 
near  He-Adam,  ^^•heTe  he  remained  until  ais 
tenth  year.  In  this,  his  childhood  home,  to  which 
ho  frequently  returned,  and  where  he  finally 
settled,  he  imbibed  his  gi'eat  love  for  nature.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  helped  support  the  family 
by  painting  articles  like  fans,  snuff-boxes,  and 
even  business  signs.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
went  to  Italy  with  a  friend  and  fellow  artist, 
traveling  on  foot.  He  remained  there  for  a  year, 
but  was  not  much  influenced  by  his  sojourn. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  with 
a  view  to  competing  for  the  Prix  de  Eome,  but 
liaving  been  disqualified,  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  turned  to  nature,  and 
was  thenceforth  a  landscape  painter.  \A'ith 
the  exception  of  the  years  1842-40,  he  exhibited 
every  year  in  the  Salon.  He  received  a  second- 
class  medal  in  1848,  a  first-class  in  1852,  and  in 
1857  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Gratified-  with  his  success  in  painting 
river  scenery,  he  built  a  house  at  Auvers  on  the 
Oise,  near  his  childhood  home.  He  constructed 
a  curious  boat,  the  liotin,  at  the  same  time  a 
house  and  a  studio,  in  which,  accompanied  b.v  his 
son  Karl,  he  navigated  at  will,  sketching  river 
scenery.  In  1876  he  visited  Normandy,  bringing 
back  with  him  many  sketches  of  the  sea  and  the 
shores  of  the  channel.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  suffered  much  from  rhemnatism  con- 
tracted on  his  river  trips.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  February  20,  1878. 

Daubigny  was  the  youngest  of  the  five  great 
landscape  painters  of  the  Barbizon  School.  The 
rest  were  perhaps  greater  discoverers  than  he. 
They  painted  nature  with  figures  as  a  subor- 
dinate incident  of  the  scene,  and  only  adding 
to  tlie  artistic  sentiment  they  wished  to  express. 
Daubigny  painted  the  country,  that  is  to  say, 
nature  as  affected  by  man,  although  men  do 
not  usually  appear  in  his  scenes.  There  are  cer- 
tain kinds'  of  landscapes  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  discovered,  and  which  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  his  name.  He  is  the  great  painter 
of  river  scenery  of  central  France,  on  the  Seine, 
the  Slarne,  and  the  Oise;  of  orchards,  full  of 
white  blossoms  or  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  of 
the  fields ;  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Chan- 
nel. His  favorite  light  was  at  dusk,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  or  the  pale  light  of  the  moon.  A 
delicate  shade  of  vaporous  air  pervades  his  paint- 
ings; his  values  are  just,  and  the  colors  are 
properly  juxtaposed.  His  paintings  do  not  al- 
ways present  distinctness  of  outline,  for  drawing 
was  not  his  strong  point,  but  the  handling  is 
massive  and  powerful.  Tn  his  early  period  he 
paid  more  attention  to  detail,  but  he  increasingly 
adopted  greater  breadth  of  treatment,  and  his 
last  works  may  almost  be  called  impressionist. 

Among  his"  chief  works  arc  the  "Valley  of 
Optevoz."  which  took  the  gold  medal  in  1853. 
In  the  Louvre  are  his  "Springtime."  in  which 
one  can  fairly  smell  the  apple-blossoms  and  see 
the  green  grass  grow,  the  "Lock  of  the  Optevoz," 


and  the  "\intage."  Other  important  works  are 
the  "Beach  at  \illerville"  (18.")!));  ".\Ioonrisc" 
(18U1)  ;  "Tlie  Shcepfold"  (18(>l>)  ;  and  tlie  "Ap- 
ple Orchard"  (187(1).  an  autmiuial  scene  in 
wliieh  the  prevailing  tone  is  a  dark,  rich  green, 
with  apples  ripe  for  the  pickers.  The  chief 
public  galleries  of  America  are  well  supplied 
with  his  works,  as  are  also  some  of  the  private 
collections.  Daubigny  unfortiuiately  sold  to  art 
dealers  a  large  number  of  works  which  ai'e  little 
more  than  sketches.  These  are  frequently  met 
with  in  picture  collections,  but  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  work  can  be  formed  from  them.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  ])ainler.  Daubigny  was  an 
etcher  of  repute,  espc'ciallj'  in  the  period  after 
his  return  from  Italy. 

Consult:  Stranahan.  History  of  French  Art 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Hustin,  "Daubigny,"  in  Lrs 
Artistes  celchres;  Tryon,  "Daubigny."  in  Van 
Dyke's  Modern  French  Masters  (New  York, 
189G)  ;  Henriet,  Daubigny  et  son  aeuvre  (Paris, 
1878). 

DAUBIGmr,  K.\KL  Pierre  (1840-8(!).  A 
French  landscape  painter,  Ijorn  in  Paris,  son  and 
pupil  of  Charles  Francois  Daultigny.  His  pic- 
tures, the  subjects  of  which  were  mostly  chosen 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Oi-c.  and  tlie 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  bear  the  im- 
press of  his  own  strong  individuality.  .Xmong 
them  may  be  mentioned:  "Return  from  Fishing  at 
Trouville,"  "The  Thames  Near  Chelsea,"  "Road 
from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,"  "The  Farm  of  Saint 
Simeon  Near  Honfleur,"  and  "iloonrise  at  Sunset" 
(1860),  his  last,  and  also  one  of  his  best,  eflfortS. 

DAUBKEE,  do'bra',  GABRrEL  Ai  crsTE  (1814- 
',16 ) .  A  Frencli  geologist  and  mineralogist.  He- 
was  born  at  Jletz,  and  was  educated  at  tlic  Kcole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris.  In  18-38  he  was  made 
professor  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1801  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  In 
Paris  he  also  held  a  professorship  at  the  JIuseum 
of  Natural  History  and  at  the  School  of  ilines, 
of  which  latter  he  became  director  in  1872.  Be- 
sides a  very  large  niunber  of  original  papers, 
Daubrce's  published  works  include:  Etudes  syn- 
tlietiques  de  geologic  cxpcrinientnlc  (1879)  ;  Les 
meteorites  et  la  constitution  du  glolie  terrestre 
(1886);  Les  eaux  soutcrraincs  (3  vols..  1877). 
His  original  researches  resulted  in  valuable  eon- 
tviliutions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  various  mineral  substances  and  of 
crystalline   rocks. 

DAU'CUS.     See  Carrot. 

DATJDET,  do'da'.  At.pfioxse  (1840-97).  The 
most  graceful  of  modern  French  humorists,  the 
most  sympathetic  satirist  and  the  most  charm- 
ing, if  not  the  deftest,  story-teller  of  his  genera- 
tion in  France.  He  was  a  initive  of  Provence, 
and  inherited  its  warm  imagination.  He  has 
given  us  one  of  the  classics  of  child  autobiog- 
raphy in  his  Le  petit  chose.  His  father,  a 
well-to-do  nutnufacturer.  suffered  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  young  Daudet.  wlio  was  already 
nursing  literary  dreams,  was  obliged  to  accept  a 
post  as  usher,  ill-f«d  and  ill-paid,  in  a  school  at 
Alais.  After  a  year  of  this  mental  slavery,  he 
escaped  in  desperation  and  joined  his  equally 
penniless  brother  Ernest  (q.v.)  in  Paris  (No- 
vember, 1857).  He  tried  to  eke  o\it  a  liveli- 
hood by  journalism,  contributing  prose  and  verse 
to  the  Fi(iiiro  of  sound  mornle  and  polished 
workmanship.      "His    literarj-   conscience,"   says 
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his  brother,  "awoke  in  him  at  the  same  instant 
as  his  literary  talent,"  and  it  never  slumbered, 
even  when,  as  occasionally  hajjpened,  the  talent 
nodded.  "It  is  style  that  jjerfiunes  a  book,"  he 
said,  and  his  own  had  a  studied  and  unique 
fragrance  from  the  first.  Zola  describes  him 
at  this  time  as  "living  on  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  a  love  allegory,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  with  other  poets,  a  whole  band  of  joyous 
Bohemians,"  whom  he  was  to  picture  in  Ja-cl;. 
Yet  he  lived  with  them  and  left  them  without 
losing  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  the  freshness  of 
his  mind,  or  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
character.  His  work  attracted  notice,  and  in 
1801  Empress  Eugenie,  fascinated  by  his  poem 
on  Les  Prunes,  induced  the  Due  de  Jlorny,  the 
Minister  of  State,  to  give  Daudet  a  sinecure 
secretai'yship,  Ai'hich  he  held  till  jMorny's  death 
(1805)  and  turned  to  good  account  in  Le  nabab. 
Holding  this  Government  jiost,  he  traveled  on 
nominal  commissions  to  Algeria,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  gaining  health  and  supplementing  an 
always  deficient  sense  erf  color  while  he  gathered 
material  for  Arabian  and  Corsiean  stories,  used 
in  his  Lcttrcs  de  mon  moiilin  and  Confesdii  Uiiidi, 
as  well  as  for  his  greatest  novels,  yuina  Rottme- 
stan  and  Le  nabab,  and  for  the  scenery  of  the 
first  exploits  of  his  immortal  Tartarin.  He  now 
first  learned  to  know  Gambetta,  Mistral,  and 
others,  from  whom  he  caught  the  secrets  of 
Provencal  character;  he  attempted  the  drama, 
and  felt  in  1805  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
liternry  future  to  resign  his  Government  position. 
In  ISO"  he  finished  l.e  petit  chose  and  married 
an  almost  ideal  helpmeet — a  woman  of  letters, 
whose  northern  French  common  sense  supple- 
mented and  directed  his  southern  ardor,  compel- 
ling him,  as  it  were,  to  realize  tlie  possibilities 
of  his  genius.  Her  influence  was  obvious  in  his 
next  book,  Lettres  de  mon  mouUn  (1869),  which 
contains  some  exquisite  bits  of  story-telling  in 
lighter  vein.  Then  came  the  war  with  Germany 
to  give  his  mind  a  sterner  temper.  In  that  ter- 
rible year  (1870-71)  it  was  that  his  genius  came 
to  full  ripeness,  which  manifested  itself  first  in 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon  (1872).  This,  with  its  se- 
quels, Tartarin  siir  les  Alpes  (1886)  and  Port- 
Tarascon  (1890),  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  cari- 
cature of  the  effervescent  imagination  of  Prov- 
ence, that  creates  its  own  environment  and  yet 
charms  in  spite  of  its  own  self-deception.  A  sec- 
ond   volume    of    short    stories,    Contes    du    liindi 

(18731,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  the  Lettres 
de  mon  moulin  and  added  a  stronger  note  in 
such  stories  as  La  dernin-e  classe,  Le  siege  de 
Berlin,  Le  jeu  an  hillard,  and  Le  bac.  Less 
admirable  in  tone  are  the  Lettres  a   vn  absent 

(1871),  now  canceled  in  Daudet's  works,  and 
Robert  Uelmont  (1874),  sketches  of  wartime, 
interesting  because  they  contain  preliminary 
studies  for  Jaclc  and  Le  nabab.  In  1874  Daudet 
entered  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  as  well 
as  fame  with  his  first  'Parisian  drama,'  the 
novel  Fromont  jenne  et  Risler  aine.  translated 
imder  the  name  of  its  feminine  incarnation  of 
evil.  .S'i'/oHic.  Here,  as  later,  he  showed  himself 
an  idealistic  student  of  reality,  choosing  as  his 
scene  what  he  could  view  from  his  study  window 
and  gathering  notes  in  street  •  and  shop  and 
parlor,  masses  of  which  are  among  his  literary 
remains.  He  had  now  found  a  new  power  and 
discovered  the  joy  of  sustained  creative  effort. 
Each  novel  now  marks  progress — Jacl;    (1876): 


Le  nabab  (1877)  ;  Les  rois  en  exit  (1879)  ;  and 
Xiinia  Jlonmrstan  (ISSl).  Then  comes  a  change 
in  method  with  L'erangeliste  (1883),  no  longer 
a  drama,  but  'an  observation,'  a  jisychic  study, 
a  cauterization  of  cant  and  hypocrisj-,  not  a 
novel  of  action,  Sapho  (1884),  too,  is  more  a 
demonstration  than  a  narration,  though  some 
regard  it,  as  did  Daudet  himself,  as  the  crown 
of  his  achievement.  It  was  the  last  novel  written 
before  nervous  disease  laid  hold  on  him.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  power,  but  its  realism  verges 
on  the  pathologic,  and  its  story  of  facile  love, 
that  saps  the  strength  of  heart  and  mind,  is 
disagreeable  reading.  The  novels  of  Daudet's 
decline  are  L'immortel  (1888),  a  satire  on  the 
French  Academy,  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  cruel, 
with  an  imputation  as  improbable  as  it  was 
unjust;  Rose  et  Ninette  (1891),  a  story  of  di- 
vorce; La  petite  paroisse  (1895),  a  study  of 
jealousy.  His  reminiscences  are  embodied  in 
Trente  ans  de  Paris  (1888)  and  Souvenirs  d'nn 
homme  de  lettres  (1889).  The  posthumous 
Sonticn  de  fainiUe,  a  bitterly  sarcastic  picture  of 
French  political  life  (1898),  and  a  volume  of 
stories,  tri\ial  or  saturnine.  La  Fcdor,  also  pub- 
lished after  Daudet's  death,  complete  the  list. 

Since  1885  Daudet  had  been  an  intense  ner- 
vous sulferer,  with  alternating  periods  of  great 
activity  and  dead  calm.  Death  came  suddenly 
at  table  in  the  family  circle.  Daudet  had  ex- 
quisite subtlety  rather  than  forceful  virility. 
He  charms  by  variety  and  suppleness,  and  by 
shifting  of  scenes  and  keys.  He  is  more  im- 
pressionist than  logician.  He  seldom  shows 
more  than  one  side,  even  of  a  complex  character, 
and  is  better  with  women  than  men.  But  though 
he  lacked  interpretative  insight,  he  had  an 
acutely  sensitive  imagination,  and  was  able 
to  give  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  the 
broadest,  most  varied,  and,  in  the  main,  most 
faithful  image,  while  he  leaves  on  his  readers  the 
imjiression  of  a  noble  and  sympathetic  character. 
There  are  several  translations  of  Daudet's  chief 
novels  and  a  uniform  edition  of  them  ( Boston, 
1900).  with  critical  introdiictions.  Consult: 
Leon  Daudet.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  Ernest  Dau- 
det. Mon  frire  et  moi  (Eng.  trans,  of  them  both, 
Boston,  1898)  :  Bruneti&re,  Le  roman  natura- 
liste  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Doumic,  Portraits  d'ecri- 
rains   (id..  1892). 

DAUDET,  Ernest  (1837—).  A  French  novel- 
ist and  historian,  born  at  Nimes.  May  31,  1837. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  of  whom 
he  wrote  an  interesting  biographical  sketch.  Alon 
frcre  et  nwi  (1882),  translated  as  an  appendix 
to  Alphonse  Daudet.  by  Leon  Daudet  (Boston, 
1898).  His  noteworthy  novels  are:  La  Vfnns  de 
Gardes :  Flenr  de  peeM ;  Marthe :  and  La  Prin- 
ecsse  de  Lenie  (1900).  He  has  written  also  an 
Histoire  de  Vemifiration  (1886-90)  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  an  Histoire  des  conspira- 
tions roiialistes  dn  midi  (1881)  in  the  same 
period. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION, Society  of.  A  woman's  ]iatri- 
otie  society,  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  II,  1890.  It  has  for  its"  objects  the 
perjietuation  of  the  memory  of  those  who 
achieved  American  independence,  the  collection 
of  relics  of  early  American  days,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments  on  historic  sites.  Member- 
ship is  restricted  to  those  women  of  whose  ances- 
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tors"al  least  one  aided  in  establishing  American 
independence.  The  society  has  admitted  to 
Jiiembeisliij)  about  40,000  women,  organized  into 
some  700  local  chapters.  These  chapters  are 
found  in  all  of  the  Slates  and  Territories  ex- 
cepting Idaho  and  ilississippi,  Nevada.  Arizona, 
and  Xew  Mexico,  and  tliere  are  also  chapters  in 
Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  Europe. 
Delegates  from  all  the  chapters  meet  in  annual 
congress  in  Washington  in  the  week  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  The  society  has  collected  n;  my 
historical  relics,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the 
United  States  National  Jluseum  in  Washington, 
and  it  has  also  a  valuable  historical  and  genea- 
logical library  at  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  it  aided  the 
Government  by  securing  nurses  of  projier  charac- 
ter and  qualifications.  The  society'  lias  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  .$12.5,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  Continental  itemorial  Kail  in  Washington, 
and  in  1002  purchased  a  site  for  that  purpose. 
The  National  Society  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
-Congress  in  1896,  and.  in  accordance  with  that 
act,  reports  annually  to  Congress.  The  society 
publishes  The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  issued  July,  1892; 
and  also  a  series  of  lineage  books,  containing 
the  record  of  the  ancestry  of  eacli  member  of 
the  organization. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY, 

United.     See  Confederacy,  United  Daughteks 

OF  THE. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING.  An  organi- 
zation for  women  in  the  E]Hscopal  Church, 
analogous  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew. 
It  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1885,  and 
its  pledge  requires  that  each  member  shall  make 
an  earnest  eft'ort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
woman  within  the  hearing  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  holds  an  annual  convention, 
has  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  an 
organ.  The  Royal  Cross,  and  has  enrolled  up- 
ward of  12,000  persons.  Jlembers  are  admitted 
with  a  solemn  service  before  the  altar,  invested 
with  the  cross,  and  pledged  by  a  vow  to  praj-er 
and  service.  Consult  Bacon  and  Northrop,  Young 
People's  Societies  (New  Y'ork,  1900). 

DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    REVOLUTION, 

Society  of.  A  woman's  hereditary  jiatriotic 
society  organized  in  New  Y'ork  City  in  1891. 
As  originally  composed,  the  society  consisted 
largely  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution (q.v. ),  because  that  society  then  ad- 
mitted to  membership  Avomen  of  collateral 
descent.  The  patriotic  objects  of  the  two  soci- 
eties are  similar,  but  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
are  the  more  stringent.  They  require  a  member 
to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who 
jictively  assisted  in  tlie.  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  who  became  thereby  liable 
to  conviction  for  treason  against  the  (iovcrnment 
of  Great  Britain.  The  General  Society,  wliich 
meets  annually,  is  composed  of  national  officers 
and  delegates  from  the  following  organized  State 
societies:  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  MaryUxnd,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota.  New  Hampshire,  New  .Jersey, 
New  York,  North  C.irolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  Utah.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.     The  total  membership  is  4000. 


DAULATABAD,  dou'la-tA-hiid'  (Ar.,  city  of 
l)rosperity;  Hind.  Ucogiri,  Skt.  Drrai/iri,  moun- 
tain of  the  gods,  from  the  clitl  which  coniniunds 
the  town).  A  strongly  fortilied  town  of  India, 
witliin  the  Nizam's  (hjuiinions,  near  their  north- 
western frontier,  in  latitude  19"  57'  N.,  and 
longitude  75°  18'  E.  The  town  is  noted  for  its 
commanding  rock-fortress,  which,  with  a  height 
of  about  500  feet,  is  scar]>ed  into  a  perpendicular 
for  the  lowest  third  of  its  altitude.  This  strong- 
hold is  all  tlie  more  formidable  from  its  being 
completely  isolated,  being  3000  yards  distant 
from  any  otlu-r  eminence.  The  town  has  greatly 
decayed,  and  has  a  population  of  less  than  one 
thousand.  The  famous  cave  temples  of  Ellora 
are  within  seven  miles  of  Daulatabad. 

DAUMER,  dou'mer,  Oeorg  Friedrich  (1800- 
75).  A  (icrman  ])oet  and  philosophical  writer, 
known  also  li}'  his  pen-name,  Eusebius  ICnuneran. 
He  was  horn  at  Nuremberg,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  and,  from 
1822  to  1830,  was  a  professor  in  the  Nuremberg 
Gymnasium.  He  solenmly  urged  that  human 
sacrifice  had  attended  Hebraic  and  even  primi- 
tive Christian  rites,  and  passed  in  a  few  years 
from  violent  rationalism  to  ultra-Romanism.  His 
writings,  which  mirror  his  peculiarities,  include 
Die  Vrrjeschichte  ties  Menschengcisles  (1827); 
Die  Gcheimnisse  des  christlichcn  Allerlnnis  (2 
vols.,  1847)  :  Aphorismen  iiber  Tod  und  Unstcrh- 
lichkeit  (1805);  and  Das  Wunder  (1874).  For 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  he  \<'as  guardian 
and  instructor  of  the  famous  foiuidling  Kaspar 
Hauser  (q.v.),  in  regard  to  whom  he  published 
Mittheilunffcii  iiber  Kaspar  Hauser  (1832); 
EnihiillunijeH  iiber  Kaspar  Hauser  (1850)  ;  and 
Kaspar  Hauser,  sein  Wesen,  seine  Unschuld 
(1873). 

DAUMET,  do'ma',  Pierre  JliRoirE  Honoris 
(1826 — ).  A  French  architect,  born  in  Paris. 
He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1855.  Afterwards 
he  accompanied  an  areha>ological  mission  to 
Greece  under  the  directorship  of  M.  Ileuzey. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  employed  by  the  city 
of  Paris  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice. After  the  death  of  Viollet  le  Due,  he  was 
made  architect-in-chief  for  this  imjiortant  work, 
and  completed  it.  In  1885  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  and  inspector-general  of  civil 
buildings.  i\I.  Daumet's  name  became  connected 
with  all  the  architectural  societies  of  interest 
in  France,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Architects. 
His  most  notal)le  work  is  the  restoration  of 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly  for  the  Duke  d'AunuUe 

(i87ii-sn. 

DAUMIER,  du'my.'i'.  HoxoRi:;  (1808-79).  A 
celebrated  French  carieat\irist.  Ixnn  in  Marseilles. 
Fashion,  tittle-tattle,  scandal,  jiolitics.  blemishes 
of  figure,  and  oddities  of  character  in  turn 
inspired  his  genius  for  mockery.  Few  among 
his  illustrious  contemporaries  escaped  his  pencil. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  series  of  "Robert 
Macairc."  jiublishcd  in  the  Charivari,  after 
which  followed  "Les  actuality,"  "Lcs  divor- 
ccnses."  "Les  femmes  soeialistes."  "Les  philan- 
thropes du  jour."  "Les  Grecs."  "Les  gens  de  jus- 
tice." "Les  bons  bourgeois."  "Les  pastorales."  and 
"Les  papas."  The  Revolution  of  184S  su'jgested 
two  of  his  most  remarkable  series— "Idyl les  par- 
lementaires"  and  "Les  representants  reprC'seutCs." 
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He  became  blind  in  1877,  and  died  in  1879  at 
Valmondois  (Seine-et-Oise)  in  a  house  given  liira 
by  Corot,  the  landscape  painter.  Consult:  Mu- 
ther,  The  History  of  Modern  Painting  (London, 
1896)  ;  Alexandre,  j-loiiore  Uaumier,  I'homme  et 
son  wuvre   (Paris,  1890). 

DATJIT,  doun,  Leopold  Joseph  JIakia,  Count 
von  (1705-00).  An  Austrian  field-niarslial  and 
coniniander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  \Yar.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 24.  1705,  in  Vienna,  and  entered  early  upon 
his  military  career  as  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of 
his  father.  In  the  Turkish  campaigns  of  1737-39, 
and  in  the  \\'ar  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  he 
found  opportunities  for  distinction  and  rose  rap- 
idly in  rank,  being  made  a  field-marshal  and  privy 
councilor  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He 
was  the  first  director  of  the  military  academy  at 
Wiener-Neustadt,  and  introduced  many  reforms 
in  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  Army. 
In  1757  he  succeeded  to  the  cliief  command. 
He  took  the  field  against  Frederick  the  Great 
in  Bohemia.,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle  at 
Kolin,  forced  the  King  to  retire  from  that  coun- 
try. He  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  were  thor- 
oughly beaten  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Leuthen 
on  December  5  of  the  same  year.  On  October  14, 
1758,  he  gained  another  victory  over  Frederick  at 
Hochkirch.  and,  but  for  the  late  arrival  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Baden-Durlach  with  reinforcements,  he 
would  probably  have  annihilated  the  Prussian 
army.  Again,  on  Xovember  25,  1759,  at  JIaxen,  he 
compelled  the  Prussian  General  Fink  to  surren- 
der, with  11.000  men.  He  won  no  other  important 
victories,  and  was  defeated  by  Frederick  at  Tor- 
gau  (1760),  Avhere  he  was  wounded  for  the 
third  time  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
brave  and  a  skillful  strategist,  but  too  deliberate 
in  his  movements  and  no  match  for  his  alert  an- 
tagonist. He  won  victories  without  following  them 
up,  while  Frederick,  though  losing  battles,  nearly 
always  derived  signal  advantages  from  his  cam- 
paigns. The  Peace  of  Hidjertsburg  in  1703  closed 
Daim's  active  military  career.  He  died  in 
Vienna,  February  5,  1700.  Consult  Lehen  und 
Thaten  dcs  Graf  en.  Leopold  von  Daun  (Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig,  1759-60).  See  Seven  Years' 
^VAR. 

DAUNOU,  du'nnn',  Pierre  Claude  Francois 
(1761-1840).  A  French  publicist  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-iler,  and  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1777.  In 
1792  he  became  a  member  of  the  Xational  Con- 
vention for  Pas-de-Calais,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously held  the  position  of  grand  vicar  under 
the  bishop  of  the  department.  He  opposed  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI..  but  voted  for  his  de- 
portation until  a  settlement  might  be  effected; 
and  he  also  refused  to  give  his  support  to  the  law 
proscribing  the  Girondists.  For  these  views  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  escaped  death  only  by  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre.  Throughout  this  criti- 
cal period  he  was  distinguished  for  his  moderate 
policy.  He  belonged  to  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  and  was  the  first  president  of  tliat  body. 
In  ISOI  he  became  librarian  at  the  Panthc'on.  and 
secured  for  that  library  the  valuable  collection  of 
Pius  VI..  and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  the  archi- 
vist of  the  Empire.  He  was  editor  of  the  Journal 
des  Savants  from  1816  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  works  include:  Uistoire  litt^rairc 
de  to  France,  upon  which  he  was  employed  for 


twenty  years,  and  Essai  liistorir/tie  sur  Ja  puiS' 
saiiec  leiiiporcUc  des  p<ipes   (1810). 

DAUPHIN,  da'fin;  /V.  pron.  do'faN'  (OF. 
dauphin,  doffln,  Vr.  daupliin.  Port,  dalfiii,  from 
Lat.  delphiniis,  dolphin,  on  account  of  the  three 
dolphins  on  their  family  crest).  Formerly  the 
title  of  the  eldest  sou  of  the  French  King.  It  was 
originally  the  appellation  of  the  lords  of  the  prov- 
ince of  D.auphine.  The  last  of  these,  Humbert  II.. 
dj'ing  childless  (1349),  bequeathed  his  possessions 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  grandson  of  Philippe  VI.  of 
France,  on  condition  that  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  France  should  bear  the  title  of 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and  govern  the  province. 
Louis  XL  conferred  on  the  Dauphin  almost  sov- 
ereign rights;  but  after  his  time  these  were 
gradually  abridged,  until  Dauphine  was  placed 
under  tlie  same  laws  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  title  became  merely  honorarj-.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  it  was  abolished  altogether. 
Consult  Tricaud,  Bistoire  des  dauphins  frangais 
(Paris,   1713). 

DAUPHINE,  do'fe'na'.  Formerly  a  frontier 
province  in  the  southeast  of  France,  comprising 
the  present  departments  of  Drome.  Is&re,  and 
Hautes-Alpes.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
I)ire  Dauphine  formed  the  sovithernmost  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  then  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  after 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Carolingian  mon- 
archy it  became  a  portion  of  the  new  Burgun- 
dian  Kingdom  of  Aries.  It  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  German  Emperor  in  1032.  and 
remained  united  with  Germany  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  presented 
to  France  by  the  last  of  the  lords  of  Dauphine. 
Governed  for  a  century  as  a  separate  State, 
by  the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  it  was  finally 
incorporated  with  France.  During  the  Ci\il 
Wars  Dauphine  was  the  stronghold  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts, 
in  which  the  Huguenots  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  old  rulers  of  the  land  bore  the  title  of  Dau- 
phin (q.v.),  and  the  name  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  district.  Consult  Charier,  Histoire 
ffcni'rii!e  du  Dauphine  (Valence,  1883). 

DAUPHINE,  do'fJn'.Sir  Eugene.  The  none 
too  scrupulous  hero  of  Ben  Jonson's  Epicocne, 
who  marries  his  uncle  to  a  man  disguised  as  a 
woman,  and  thereby  secures  the  inheritance. 

DAURAT,  do'ra',  or  DORAT,  .Tean,  Latin 
name  Auratus  (c. 1500-88).  A  French  poet, 
born  and  educated  at  Limoges.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  of  the  pages  at  the  Court  of 
Francis  I.,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  him  ;  be- 
came director  of  the  College  at  Coqueret.  and  in 
1560  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Roy.al  College  in  Paris.  He  was  called  the 
"modern  Pindar,'  and  ranked  among  the  'Plei- 
ades,' or  seven  great  poets  of  the  age.  He 
also  held  the  position  of  'poet  royal'  to  Charles 
IX.  His  numerous  odes  and  epigrams  do  not, 
however,  justify  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are 
written  in  Latin  and  in  1586  were  published 
under  the  title,  Poematica,  hoc  est  Poematum 
Epigram matiim,    Anagra intnatum. 

DAUTZENBERG,  dou'tscn-berK,  .Tohann 
Michael  (1808-00).  A  Flemish  poet,  born  .nt 
Heerlen,  Netherlands.  He  is  known  chiefly 
through  his  Volksleesboek  (with  Duyse,  1854), 
his  valuable  writings  on  prosody,  and  his  intro- 
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duction  of  foreign  lueties  into  Dutch  poetry,  a 
task  in  which  lie  succeedccl  despite  tlie  luunerous 
<lilliciilties  presented.  His  valuable  poetic  worU^, 
which  include  a  translation  of  the  Udts  of  Hor- 
ace, were  published  at  Brussels  in  18.50,  under 
the  title  of  (Jedichten.  Those  written  after 
1850  were  collected  by  Frans  de  C'ort  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  Vcis/trcide  en  nagelatene  (jedichten 
(2d  ed.  1875).  Uautzenberg  exercised  a  most 
favorable  intiuenee  upon  the  development  of 
Flemish  poetr}',  and  at  the  same  time  advocat^-d 
a  closer  union  with  the  other  branches  of  Teu- 
tonic literature,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
German. 

DATJW,  dii.  A  local  name  in  South  Africa 
for  Burchell's  zebra,  also  called  by  tlie  Dutch 
there  "bonle  quagga,'  and  by  the  Bcchuanas 
■peetis.'     See  Zeisr.v. 

DAVALOS,  da-vii'lus,  Gil  Ramieez  (c.1505- 
01).  A  Spanish  soldier,  born  at  Baeza,  in  Cas- 
tile. He  accompanied  Antonio  de  ilendoza  to 
Peru,  and  after  the  revolt  of  Giron  succeeded 
his  brother,  Egidio  Eamirez  Davalos,  as  Governor 
of  Quijos.  He  founded  Cuenca  (1557)  and  sev- 
eral other  towns,  which  are  now  abandoned. 

DAVENANT,  dav'e-nant.  Sir  Willi.\m 
( lOOO-lliliS) .  An  English  poet  and  playwright. 
He  was  born  at  O.xford,  where  his  father  kept 
the  Crown  Inn.  When  only  ten  years  old,  the 
jirecocious  boy  composed,  on  the  occasion  of 
}!>hakespeare's  death,  an  ode  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  dramatist;  and  afterwards  was  accus- 
tomed to  claim  that  he  \vas,  in  fact,  Shake- 
speare's son.  In  1682  he  began  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  ten  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Ben 
.lonson,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  The 
next  year  he  became  manager  of  the  Cockpit,  a 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane ;  but,  entering  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  Civil  War,  he  ^^■as  apprehended. 
He  finally  escaped,  liowever,  to  France,  and,  re- 
turning, distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the 
■cause  of  the  Royalists  that  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Gloucester.  Davenant 
a  second  time  got  into  ditficultics,  and  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  for  two  vears,  when  he  was 
released,  as  is  said,  on  the  intercession  of  Mil- 
ton. There  he  continued  his  epic  poem  (loiidi- 
hert,  begun  in  France.  Once  more  set  free,  he 
set  about  establishing  a  theatre.  Obtaining  at 
first  permission  to  give  dramatic  performances 
at  private  houses,  he  reopened  the  Cockpit  in 
1058.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  favored  bv 
royal  patronage,  and  continued  to  write  and 
superintend  the  performance  of  plays  until  his 
death.  Daven.int  was  one  of  tlie  most  popular 
playwrights  of  his  time.  Though  none  of  his 
plays  rank  high  as  literature,  thev  seem  to  have 
t)een  suitable  to  the  stage.  He  made  some  curi- 
ous adaptations  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  for 
example,  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and,  aided  by 
Dr.yden,  of  The  Tempest.  He  introduced  opera 
on  the  English  stage,  and  women  to  play  the 
female  roles.  The  date  of  these  innovations  is 
1056.  His  epic  has  some  interest  in  that  it  was 
Axritten  in  a  stanza  afterwards  employed  by 
Gray  in  his  famous  Elrriii.  Consult  Davenant's 
plays.  Avith  memoir,  edited  by  Laing  and  Maid- 
ment  (5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872-74). 

DA"V'ENPORT.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Scott  County.  la.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  330  miles  above  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  opposite  Rock  Island,  111.,  with  which  it  is 


connected  by  two  bridges;  an  iron  railway  and 
carriage  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  ol  $1,200,000.  and 
an  iron  railway  bridge,  wliicli  cost  .i;S()l),(»00 
(.\lai):  Iowa,  g"  :i).  11  is  183  miles  west  by 
south  of  Cliicago,  and  is  on  the  Chicago,  Kock 
Island  and  Pacific;  tlie  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  (^uinc-y; 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  .Northern;  aiid 
other  railroads.  River  packets  from  Saint  Louis 
to  Saint  I'aul  ali'ord  additional  transportation 
facilities.  Davenport  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  steep  blulf,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view.  On  Rock  Island,  which  is  crossed  by 
tlie  great  bridge,  are  the  Inited  Slates  .Vrsenal 
and  military  head(iuarlers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment buildings.  The  city  has  a  public  library, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Saint  Luke's, 
!Mercy,  and  other  hospitals,  numerous  pvdilic  and 
parocliial  .schools,  two  opera  houses,  and  nian,v 
otlier  notable  buildings;  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Academy  of  tlie  Immaculate  Conception,  Saint 
-Vmhrose  College,  Saint  Kathcrine's  Hall,  and  the 
State  Orphan  Home.  It  is  an  e]jiscopal  see  of  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch  and  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  coal-mining  region;  it  ships  large 
amounts  of  farm  produce,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  carriages,  farming  tools,  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  fiour,  woolen  goods,  cordage, 
glucose  and  its  products,  pottery,  cigars,  beer, 
soap,  etc.  Founded  in  1835  by  a  company  headed 
by  Col.  George  Daven])ort,  Davenport  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1838,  and  as  a  cil.v  in  1851. 
The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted in  1854.  The  government  is  conducted  by 
a  mayor,  elected  every  two  ,vears,  and  a  citv 
council,  composed  of  the  executive  and  alder- 
men, chosen  bv  wards  and  on  a  general  ticket. 
The  cit,v  officials  are  appointed  as  follows:  B.v 
the  mayor,  all  police  ollicers;  liy  the  mayor  and 
council,  city  electrician,  library  trustees,  chief 
of  fire  department,  and  cit.v  scavenger;  by  the 
council,  street  commissioner,  citv  engineer,  at- 
torney, and  sexton ;  all  others  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  annual  income  of  the  citv  amounts 
to  about  .$540,000;  expenditure  to  .$500,000;  the 
]irincipal  items  of  expense  being:  Police  depart- 
ment. $24,000;  fire  department.  $30,000:  schools, 
$125,000.  Population,  in  1890,  20,872;  in  1000, 
35,254. 

DAVENPORT,  CirARLES  Be.xkdict  (ISfiO— ). 
.•\n  .American  zoiilogist,  born  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
.June  1,  IStifl.  He  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn 
Pohieehnic  Institute  in  1880.  and  at  Harvard 
in  iS8!l,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  latter 
place  in  1892.  In  1888  he  began  to  teach  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  instructor  in  zoiilogy  until 
1900.  In  1898  he  became  director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  I.,  and  in  1900  assistant  professor  of  zoiilogA- 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Ho  has  written 
Observations  on  ISuddinii  in  PaUidieeVa  and 
Home  Other  liriio'on  (1S9I);  On  Irmitrlhi  flra- 
cilis  (1893);  Experimental  Morphnlorji/  (1807- 
99)  ;  HIatistiea!  Methods,  icith  Kpecitil  Refer- 
cnecs  to  ISiolofiieal  Variation  (1899)  ;  Introdue- 
Hon  to  Zoolorii/  (with  Gertrude  Crotty  Daven- 
port,  1900). 

DAVENPORT,  Eowaeo  Loomis  (1816-77). 
An  American  actor.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  playing  a  minor  part  in  Sir  Oiles 
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Overreach,  with  the  elder  Booth  as  Sir  Giles. 
Davenport  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  leading  artist  in  tragedy,  com- 
edy, and  melodrama.  He  supported  ilrs.  Mow- 
att  (Ritchie)  in  a  wide  range  of  characters,  and 
accomiJanied  her,  about  1847,  to  England,  where 
he  also  played  with  jMacready  and  other  stars. 
There,  too,  in  1849,  he  married  iliss  Fanny  Vin- 
ing,  an  actress,  whom  he  later  introduced  to  tlie 
American  stage.  She  died  in  1891.  Returning 
in  18.54,  he  traveled  over  the  United  States,  play- 
ing in  the  principal  cities,  chiefly  in  .Shakespear- 
ean characters  and  those  drawn  from  Dickens's 
novels.  At  different  times  he  was  manager  of 
the  Howard  Athemeum,  in  Boston,  and  other 
theatres.  Among  his  latest  conspicuous  repre- 
sentations were  such  widely  divergent  characters 
as  Brutus  in  Julius  Ccesnr  and  Bill  Sikes  in 
Oliver  Twist.  His  renderings  of  the  part  of  Sir 
Giles  and  of  Hamlet  were  also  especially  ad- 
mired. Davenport  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
genial  and  opcn-liearted  manners.  He  died  at 
his  summer  liomc  in  Canton,  Pa.  Consiilt  Ed- 
wards, in  Jlattliews  and  Hutton,  Actors  and 
Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
vol.  iv.    (New  York,  1886). 

DAVENPORT,  Faxnt  Lilt  Gipsy  ( 18.30-98). 
A  well-known  American  actress,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Looniis  Davenport.  She  was  born  in 
London,  England,  but  was  brought  to  America 
when  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  When  seven  years  old  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Howard  Athena>ura,  in  Boston,  as 
the  child  of  Jletamora,  but  her  real  debut  was  at 
Niblo's  Garden  in  February,  1862,  as  King  of 
Spain  in  Faint  Heart  Xerer  Won  Fair  Lady. 
This  was  followed  by  a  season  in  soubrette  parts 
in  the  South.  Wliile  playing  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  .John  Drew,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
.^ugustin  Daly,  who  promptly  gave  her  a  place  in 
his  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  1869.  Afterwards 
she  visited  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States  as  a  star  in  a  wide  variety  of  roles 
in  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  Among  her  great- 
est successes  were  those  won  in  Sardou's  Fedora 
(188.3),  La  Tosca  (1888),  and  Cleopatra  (1890). 
In  1897  she  produced  The  t<oldier  of  France,  a 
play  with  .Jeanne  d'Are  as  the  heroine.  It  was 
a  failure,  and  the  chagrin  of  that  is  thought  to 
have  ha.stened  her  final  illness.  She  appeared 
on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Chicago,  ilarch  2.5,  1898.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Duxbury,  ^lass.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Willet  itelhourne  !MacDowell,  her  second 
husband,  whom  she  married  in  1SS9.  Consult 
Benton,  in  McKay  and  Wingate,  Famous  Ameri- 
can Actors  of  To-day   (New  York,  1896). 

DAVENPORT,  .John  (1597-1670).  An  emi- 
nent Piiritan  clergyman,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  in  Connecticut.  He  Avas 
born  in  Coventry,  England;  studied  at  Oxford 
University  from  161.3  to  161.5;  acted  for  about  a 
year  as  chaplain  at  Hilton  Castle,  near  Durham ; 
and  from  1616  to  1633  was  a  preacher  in  London, 
"where."  says  Cotton  blather,  "his  notable  ac- 
complishments for  a  minister  and  his  courageous 
residence  with  and  visiting  of  his  flock,  in  a 
dreadful  plague-time  (162.5).  caused  much  no- 
tice to  be  quickly  taken  of  him."  In  1625  he 
passed  the  examinations  at  Oxford  for  the  de- 
grees of  B.D.  and  M.A.     He  came  into  conflict 


with  the  ecclesiastical  officers,  especially  with 
Archbishop  Laud  on  account  of  his  non-conform- 
ing tendencies,  and  in  1033  withdrew  from  the 
Establislied  Church  and  removed  to  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  whence  he  returned,  however,  in  1636, 
after  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  Dutch 
classis  on  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  or  pro- 
miscuous baptism  of  infants.  In  1637,  eluding 
tiie  authorities,  he  embarked  for  Massachusetts, 
whose  charter  he  had  assisted  in  obtaining  in 
1629,  and  in  June  arrived  at  Boston,  where  lie 
remained  for  nine  months,  during  which  time  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  famous  Ecclesias- 
tical Synod  at  Cambridge.  He  cooperated  witli 
Theophilus  Eaton  (q.v. )  in  founding  the  colony 
of  New  Haven  in  April,  1038,  and  here,  as  min- 
ister and  as  one  of  the  'seven  pillars'  of  the  civil 
government,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1661 
he  concealed  the  regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley 
(qq.v. )  for  more  than  a  montli  in  his  own  house. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  union  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  colonies,  which  was  efl'ected  in 
1605,  and  three  years  later  accepted  a  call  to 
succeed  .John  Wilson,  the  original  pastor,  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  his  election 
to  the  position  causing  the  secession  of  part  of 
the  congregation,  who  opposed  his  views  on  the 
'half-way  covenant,'  and  who,  after  withdrawing, 
organized  the  famous  Old  South  Church.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Jolin  Preston,  the  leader  for  some  time  of 
the  Puritan  party  in  England,  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes  dealing  for  the  most  part 
with  theological  subjects,  and  including:  Dis- 
course .ihout  Civil  Government  in  a  New  Plan- 
tation, Whose  Desifjn  is  Religion  (1663);  The 
Knowledge  of  Christ  Lndispensably  Required  of 
All  Men  that  Would  Be  Saved  (1653);  The 
Power  of  ('ongref/ational  Churches  Asserted  and 
Mndicatcd  (1672);  The  Saints'  Anchor-Bold 
(1601);  and  (with  William  Hooke)  A  Cate- 
ehisme  Containing  the  Chief  Heads  of  Christian 
Religion  ( 1659).  "Consult:  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  John  Davenport,"  by  Dexter,  in 
the  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society,  vol.  ii.  (New  Haven.  1877)  ;  and  a  chap- 
ter in  Mather,  Magnalia  (London,  1702). 

DAVENPORT  BROTHERS,  The.  The 
name  of  two  .\mericans  professing  to  be  spirit- 
ualistic mediums  who  flourished  between  1845 
and  1865.  They  performed  a  number  of  remark- 
able feats  which  gained  them  many  followers, 
but  were  finally  exposed  as  impostors.     See  SpiK- 

ITUALISM. 

DA'VID  (Heb.,  beloved).  A  king  of  Israel, 
the  youngest  son  of  .Jesse,  a  Judean,  dwelling  in 
Bethlehem.  His  family  was  one  of  the  principal 
ones  in  tlie  town.  The  number  of  Jesse's  sons  is 
given  by  later  tradition  as  seven  (I.  Chron.  ii. 
13-15).  but  as  eiglit  in  .Sam.  xvii.  12.  The  chro- 
nology- of  D.avid's  reign  is  veiy  doubtful,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  traditional  date.  B.C.  1055-15.  is 
too  early  and  must  be  reduced  by  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  The  duration  of  his  reign  is  fixed  at 
forty  years  ( I.  Kings  ii.  11);  but  this  number, 
being  a  round  one,  is  open  to  suspicion,  so  that  all 
that  can  be  stated  is  that  his  career  falls  between 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.  The  biblical 
account  of  David  is  found  in  (1)  I.  Sam.  xvi.- 
I.  Kings  ii.  and    (2)    in  I.   Chron.   ii.,  iii.,   and 
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x.-xxix.  Of  these  two  sources  tlie  first  alone  can 
lay  claim  to  historical  value.  The  second,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  based  ou  the  otlier  (sec  t'liROXI- 
CLES),  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its 
statements  are  as  a  general  thing  to  bo  discarded 
as  unhistorical  or  untrustworthy;  while  tlic  pic- 
ture tliat  it  gives  of  the  King,  difl'ering  consider- 
ably from  that  found  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  is 
an  idealized  David,  sucli  as  lie  had  become  by  the 
third  century  B.C.  in  the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew. 
Coming  to  the  narrative  in  Samuel  and  Kin  ;s, 
great  difficulties  confront  the  critic,  due  largely 
to  the  composite  character  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments and  in  part  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 
The  existence  of  'doublets.'  i.e.  two  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  in  the  story  of  David  is  believed  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  dif- 
ferent documents  have  been  pieced  together. 
Thus  we  have  two  accounts  of  David's  introduc- 
tion to  Saul  (I.  Sam.  xvi.  10-2.'3  and  xvii.  1- 
xviii.  5);  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath  (I.  Sam. 
xvii.  1-xviii.  5  and  II.  Sam.  xxi.  19)  :  of  SauFs 
throwing  a  spear  at  David  (I.  Sam.  xviii.  10-11 
and  xix.  9-10)  ;  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  All 
these  doublets,  however,  are  limited  to  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  and  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  to  the  end  of  the 
twentietli  chapter  we  have  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, which  is  lirought  to  a  close  in  tlie  first  two 
chapters  of  I.  Kings.  Chapters  xxi.  to  xxiv.  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel  again  represent  an  addi- 
tion of  a  composite  character  like  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  have  a  number  of  editorial 
additions  and  interpolations,  of  which  the  two 
principal  ones  are  II.  Sam.  viii.  1-15  and  I. 
kings  ii.  1-12.  Of  these  authorities,  the  most 
authentic,  according  to  the  critical  view,  is  the 
long,  continuous  narrative  of  tlie  Second  Book  of 
Samuel.  But  even  the  author  of  this,  while  he 
had  trustworthy  documents  at  his  disposal,  was 
not  a  contemporary  of  David.  The  date  of  the 
other  sections  is  made  to  vary  from  a  period  as 
old  as  II.  Sam.  ix.-xx.  down  to  the  days  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  639-608).  But  in  even  the  oldest  there  is 
already  manifest  a  tendency  to  idealize  David, 
which,  weak  at  first,  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  the  popular  hero  recedes  into  tlie  liaekground 
of  historj'  and  jiecomes  a  favorite  subject  for  ro- 
mance, legend,  poetical  embellishment,  and  event- 
ually the  type  of  the  ideal  king  and  religious 
poet.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out 
the  genuinely  historical  incidents  in  David's 
career  and  piece  them  together  into  a  continuous 
narrative.  Thus  the  story  of  David's  encounter 
with  the  giant  Goliath  is  believed  to  be  a  piece  of 
romance  (I.  Sam.  xvii.-xviii.)  and  the  genuine 
account  of  Goliath's  death  to  be  found  in  II. 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  where  we  learn  that  Elhanan  was 
the  slayer.  Similarly,  the  stories  of  David  and 
Jonathan's  friendship  are  romantic,  though 
based  on  historical  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  i-eason  to  question  that  he  acquired 
musical  skill,  which,  together  with  his  personal 
charm  and  the  indications  that  he  gave  of  becom- 
ing valorous  in  war,  attracted  Saul  to  him  and 
led  to  his  entering  into  close  relations  with  the 
■melancholy'  King.  He  becomes  Saul's  armor- 
bearer,  and  among  the  personal  services  that  he 
renders  is  to  be  reckoned  his  soothing  the  King 
by  achievem9nts  in  minstrelsy.  His  success  in 
the   wars   against   the   Philistines   increases   his 


popularity  with  King  and  people,  and  he  becomes 
the  son-in-law  of  tlie  King  by  marrying  Michal. 
Soon  after,  liowcvcr,  a  momentous  cliange  en- 
sues. Saul,  sul)ject  lo  fits  of  brooding,  becomes 
jealous  of  David's  popularity  and  entertains  sus- 
idcion  of  the  latter's  fidelity.  The  story  of  his 
actually  hurling  a  javelin  at  David  may  be  a 
romantic  touch,  but  it  is  certain  that  Saul's 
jealousy  eventually  led  to  David's  banishment 
from  the  Court.  David  now  becomes  a  freebooter 
and  gathers  a  retinue  of  brave  but  reckless  war- 
riors al)out  liim.  With  them  lie  leads  the  life  of 
a  Bedouin  chief,  attacking  defenseless  landowners 
and  liiring  his  services  in  attacks  upon  Amalek- 
ites,  Philistines,  and  others.  The  exact  course  of 
his  wanderings  during  this  period  can  no  longer 
be  followed.  After  first  trying  his  fortunes  at 
Xob,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  Saul  at 
Adullam.  We  find  him  next  in  tlie  wild  and  des- 
ert country  south  of  .Judea,  and  he  jiasses  at 
times  as  far  east  as  the  Dead  Sea,  but  after  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  for  a  time  at  Kngedi.  Saul's 
pursuit  drives  him  to  Gath,  where  ho  ofTers  liis 
services  to  Aehish,  King  of  the  Philistines,  in  an 
expedition  against  Amalekites,  Gezrites,  and 
other  desert  tribes.  In  reward  for  his  services 
he  obtains  the  town  of  Ziklag  as  a  possession. 
Aehish  prepares  an  attack  upon  the  Israelites 
and  calls  upon  David  to  join  him.  The  latter 
consents,  but  yielding  to  the  protests  of  his 
chief  men,  who  feared  treachery  on  David's  part, 
Acliish  compels  David  to  depart.  Upon  readiing 
Ziklag  he  finds  that  the  Amalekites  had  raided 
the  town  during  his  absence.  In  his  pursuit  he 
surprises  the  Amalekites  and  routs  them.  At 
this  moment  the  tidings  reach  David  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  his  three  eldest  sons  at  Gilboa  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Philistines.  The  opportunity 
had  now  come  for  David's  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  secures  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ?Iebron  and  the  surrounding  district  and  is 
anointed  King  in  Hebron,  while  still  retaining 
Ziklag.  He  makes  an  attempt  at  first  to  obtain 
control  of  the  northern  section,  which  passes  into 
tlie  hands  of  Ishbaal,  Saul's  youngest  son,  who, 
however,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Abner,  the 
powerful  general.  Ishbaal  foolishly  alienates 
Abner's  interest  by  reproaching  liim  for  taking 
one  of  Saul's  concubines  to  himself,  an  act  which 
may  have  indicated  Abner's  intention  to  seize 
tlie  throne  for  himself.  Abner  enters  into  secret 
communication  with  David,  but  during  a  visit  to 
him  is  murdered  by  .Joab.  the  general  of  David. 
Soon  afterwards  Ishbaal  is  murdered,  and  David. 
being  recognized  as  the  natural  leader  of  .all 
Israel,  is  solemnly  anointed  King  of  the  whole 
people  at  Hebron  by  an  assembly  of  tlio  elders 
of  the  tribes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  thirty- 
seven  years  old  at  this  time.  Seven  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  bililieal  account,  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  Saul.  The  accounts  of  David's 
reign  are  quite  fragmentary  except  for  occur- 
rences in  his  immediate  family.  We  learn  of 
successive  wars  against  ^foabitcs,  .Ammonites, 
Edomites.  and  Philistines,  and  while  the  accounts 
of  his  exploits  are  port  rayed  perhaps  in  ton 
vivid  colors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded 
in  firmly  establishing  the  independence  of  Israel 
and  in  laying  the  foundations  for  future  exten- 
sions. Among  other  things,  he  captures  .Jehus, 
which  becomes  known  henceforth  under  its  old 
name,  Jerusalem,  makes  it  the  capital  of  the 
country,   and   symbolizes   this  by  removing  the 
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sacred  ark  to  that  place.     After  securing  peace 
from  his  enemies,  David  liad  to  quell  opposition 
which  arose  in  his  own  household.     His  eldest 
son  Amnion  outraged  his  lialf-sister  Tamar,  and 
in  revenge  Absalom  caused  Amnion  to  be  mur- 
dered.    Subsequently  Absalom  organized  a  rebel- 
lion against  his  father,  which  obliged  the  King 
to  leave  Jerusalem  for  a  time.     The  uprising  is 
quelled,  but  not  until  Absalom  has  fallen  as  a 
victim.     Amasa,  David's  nephew,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  but  had  been  pardoned  by 
David  and  promised  the  chief  command  in  place 
of  Joab,  also  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  latter's  jeal- 
ousy. Once  more,  as  the  King  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  serious  trouble  threatens  regarding 
the  question  of  succession.   The  Court  was  divided 
between  two  candidates — Adonijah,  the  surviving 
eldest   son,   and   Solomon,   the   son   of   David  by 
Bathsheba.    Through  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
Xathan,  the  King  decides  in  favor  of  Solomon 
David   dies   at   an   advanced   age   and   is   buried 
in  liis  capital.     These  family  troubles  arc  looked 
uiion    bv    the   .Jewish    writers   as   a    punishment 
for  David's  adulterous  act  with  Bathsheba  and 
his    subsequent    connivance    at    the    murder    of 
Bathsheba's  husband,  Uriah.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  act,  which  took  place  during  the  war 
with  the  Ammonites,  is  the  most  serious  charge 
to  be  brought  against  him.  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  its  authenticity,  since  it  is  fully  in 
keeping   with   the   conditions   that   prevailed   at 
the    time.      In    forming   an    estimate   of   David, 
those  conditions  must"  be  taken   into  considera- 
tion, and  no  true  picture  can  be  obtained  of  him 
unless   we   are   willing  to   recognize   his   human 
limitations.    That  he  was  a  great  warrior  admits 
of  no  doubt.     Indeed,  he  was  essentially  a  sol- 
dier, courageous  and  of  boundless   energy.     He 
pos.sessed  the  faculty,  moreover,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  of  gathering  men  to  himself,  and  as 
a  natural-born  leader  he  overcomes  obstacles  that 
would  have  crushed  others.     But  he  also  shows 
traits  of  crueltv  in  the  treatment  of  his  enemies, 
connives  at  treachery,  and  is  willing  to  make  use 
of  underhand  measures  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
His  moral  sense  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  defect  that  he  shows  such  lamentable 
weakness  in  dealing  with  his  family  affairs.   But, 
with  all  his  faults",  he  remains  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  Hebrew  history,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that   the   attachment   to  him   should 
have  led  to  the  idealization  of  him  by  popular 
tradition,  abetted  by  later  writers.     Whether  he 
composed  poetrv  is  doubtful,  though  many  critics 
believe  that  the  dirge  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
.Jonathan  (II.  Sam.'i.  17-27;  ef.  Psalm  xviii.)   is 
his  iiroduction.   In  any  case,  the  Psalms,  of  which 
seventy-three   are   by   Jewish   tradition   ascribed 
to   him,   do   not   belong   to   his   age.   but    reflect 
in  all  but  a  few  cases  "the  religious  thought  and 
aspirations  of  post-exilic  .Judaism.    Consult:  The 
Hebrew  histories  of  Ewald,   Stade.  \Yellhausen, 
Penan,   Ciuthe.   Piepenbring.   Kittel.   Kent,   etc.; 
also  Budde.  Die  Biichcr  Richter  nnd  Samuel,  ihre 
Quellen   vtid   ihr  Anfhan    (Giessen.    1S901  :     for 
David  as  a  tactician,  IManel  Dieulafoy,  Lc  Ro% 
David  (Paris,  1897).     See  Psalms. 

DAVID.  (DA  celebrated  statue  by  Michel- 
angelo, representing  the  youthful  Isr.aelitish  shep- 
herd, sling  in  hand.  It  'stands  in  the  Accademia 
in  Florence.  The  colossal  statue  was  carved  by 
tlie  sculptor  when  a  youth  from  a  great  block  of 
marble,  which  had  been  cast  aside  as  worthless. 


.■2)  A 
show- 


It  once  stood  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
smaller  statue,  a  masterpiece  of  Donatello.  ^-- 
ing  David  standing  over  the  prostrate  Goliath 
It  is  in  the  National  Museum  in  Florence. 


DAVID   I.    (1084-1 153).     King   of   Scotland 
from    \l-ii  to    115.3.      He   was   the  youngest   son 
of  Malcolm  (_'anmore  by  his  wife  Saint  ilargaret 
( q.v. ) .     During  tlie   fierce  struggle   for  the   pos- 
session  of   the   Scottish   crown,   which   followed 
the   death   of  his   father   in    109.3,  the  youtliful 
David  found  refuge  in  England,  together  with  his 
sister  Eadg\-th,  or  ilatilda.  who,  in   1100.  mar- 
ried Henrv'l..  King  of  England.     The  residence 
of  David  at  the  English  Court  would  appear  to 
have  been   prolonged   for  several  years,   and  the 
assertion  of  William  of  Malmesbury  may  well  be 
credited  that  "it  freed  him  from  the  rust  of  Scot- 
tish barbarity."      In  1107  his  elder  brother.  Alex- 
ander,  succeeded   to   the   throne,   and   David   be- 
came Prince  of  Cumbria    (q.v.).     Together  witli 
this    great   principality   he   seems    to    have    heUl 
lands"in  Lotliian:    and  by  his  marriage,  in  1113, 
with  Matilda,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, he  acquired  possession  of  that  earldom  too_. 
In  il-24  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  King.     In  1 127 
he  took  an  oath,  with  the  other  great  barons  ot 
England,   to   maintain   the   rights   of   his   niece, 
-Matilda,  as  heiress  to  the  English  crown,  should 
her  father,  Henry  I.,  die  without  male  issue.   The 
event  thus  contemplated  came  to   pass   in    1135, 
and  when  Stephen  mounted  the  English  throne 
David  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Matilda.     Peace 
was   restored   by   the   grant    of    the   earldom    of 
Huntingdon  and  the  promise  of  tlie  earldom  of 
Northumberland  to  David's  son,  Henry,  then  m 
his  twentieth   vear;   but  the  war  was   soon   re- 
sumed, and  in' 1138  the  King  of  the  Scots,  de- 
serted bv  Bruce  and  others  of  his  Anglo-Norman 
vassals,  "was  signallv  defeated  in  the  battle  of  'the 
Standard.'  near  Northallerton.     In  the  next  year 
a   second  peace  was   concluded   between   the   two 
kings,  when  the   promised  earldom  of   Northum- 
berland was  bestowed  (m  Prince  Henry.     In  1140 
the  Scottish  King  marched  into  England  for  the 
third  time  to  assert  the  rights  of  Matilda.     He 
was  again  defeated,  and  only  regained  his  own 
countrv  with  difficulty. 

The  rest  of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  the  intro- 
duction of  English  civilization  into  Scotland,  a 
task  which  had  been  begun  by  his  parents  and 
continued  by  his  brothers.  King  Edgard  and 
King  Alexander.  He  secured  the  peace  and  safe- 
ty of  the  country  by  building  castles;  and  by 
erecting  burghs  he  promoted  trade,  shipping  and 
manufactures.  He  showed  his  favor  for  learning 
bv  endowing  manv  bishopries  and  monasteries. 
David  died  at  Carlisle  on  INlay  24,  1153.  His  son 
Henrv  had  died  in  the  previous  June,  and  he 
was  succeeded  bv  his  grandson,  JMalcolm.  The 
remains  of  David's  legislation,  including  the  in- 
teresting code  of  the  Leffcs  Biirrjorum.  have  been 
carefully  collected  in  tlie  first  volume  of  The  Acts 
of  the' Parliament  of  Scothnid  (Edinburgh. 
1844).  Consult  Robertson,  Seotland  Under  Her 
Early  Kings    (Edinburgh,  1862). 

DAVID  II.  See  under  Bruce,  Robeet. 
DAVID,  da'ved',  Armand  (1826—),  A 
French  missionary  and  naturalist,  born  at  Es 
pelette.  Basses-Pyrenees.  In  1848  he  entered 
the  con"-rea-ation"of  the  Lazarists.  and  in  180- 
went  as' a  "missionary  to  China.  Here  he  made 
valuable  collections  of  animals,  plants,  and  mm- 
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■rals,  ^vhich  he  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
I'aris.  From  1S69  to  1S71,  on  behalf  of  tho  mu- 
-cum.  he  made  scieiitilic  explorations  in  China 
;iiid  Tibet,  discovering.'  many  new  fjenera  and  spe- 
1  ics  of  flora  and  fauna.  Subsequently  lie  accom- 
I'lished  a  third  journey,  of  whieli  he  wrote  in 
I  lie  Journal  de  mon  troisicine  voijuije  d'cxplora- 
lion  dans   Vempire  chinois    (2  vols.,   with   maps, 

IS75).  The  results  of  his  previous  travels  are 
to  be  found  in  the  yoiivellcs  Archives  du  Museum 

rflistoiic   yatiirvlle    (18150.    1808-70).      His   Lrs 

iseuux  de   la   Chine    (with   24  jjlates,   1S77)    is 

111  important  work. 

DA'VID,  CiiRiSTi.\N  (lCOO-1751).  A  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  born  at  Senftleben,  December 
31,  1090.  Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
embraced  Lutheran  views  and  then  iloravian 
(1717),  and  founded  the  Moravian  colony  of 
Herrnhut  (1722),  and  was  elected  the  first  of 
the  twelve  elders.  Henceforth  he  was  a  mission- 
ary in  Europe,  and  even  went  to  Greenland, 
■where  he  founded  the  first  mission   (1747).     See 

JMOB-WaANS. 

DAVID,  da'vet,  Edw.\rd.  A  Flemish  buc- 
caneer of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  early  became  one  of  the  'Brethren  of 
the  Coast,'  as  the  West  Indian  pirates  styled 
themselves,  achieved  prominence  in  that  organi- 
zation, and  in  1083  sailed  aji  leader  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  three  ships  for  the  Pacific.  Reinforced  by 
French  filibusters  with  two  vessels  and  a  fire- 
ship,  he  devastated  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru. 
A  fieet  of  three  galleons  and  two  fire-ships  was 
sent  against  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  but 
after  an  indecisive  battle  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Peru,  pillaging  towns,  slaughtering,  and 
exacting  ransoms  in  true  piratical  fashion.  H,i 
then  transferred  his  depredations  to  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  In  1088,  under  a  genera! 
amnesty  granted  by  King  James  II.,  he  betook 
himself  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  manj' 
years  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  plunder. 

DAVID,  da'ved'.  Feliciex  CiSs.\r   (1810-76). 

A  distinguished  French  composer.     He  was  born 

at  Cadenet,  Vaucluse.     At  first  a  chorister  and 

later   chapel  -  master    in    the    cathedral    at   Aix, 

I  lie   entered   at   twenty   the    Paris   Conservatory, 

where   he   studied   with   Benoist    (organ),   Fetis 

(composition) ,  and  Reber  (harmony).    His  uncle 

cut  off  his  paltry  monthly  allowance  of  50  francs, 

and   David  had  to  give   lessons.     He  joined  the 

,  Saint-Simonists,  but  their  commune  broke  up  at 

i  Menil-Montant  in  1833 :  with  a  number  of  fellow- 

[dreamers  he  went  to  the  East — Turkey.  Egypt, 

Land  Syria.    After  two  years  of  hardship  ami  suf- 

Ifering  he  returned  to  France,  rich  in  novel  expe- 

1  riences.      The    fruit    of    his    journeys.    M<^lodics 

loricnfalcs,   received   scant   notice,   and   David   re- 

Itired  for  more  serious  study  and  composition,  but 

[his  first  symphony    (1838)"   had  a   like   fate.     In 

11844    his    ■symphonic    ode.'    Le    desert,   was   per- 

[ formed  at  tlie  Conservatory  amid  tumults  of  ap- 

jplause.   which   continued   day   after   day   at  the 

[successive  performances  of  the  work.     His  next 

[productions,  the  oratorio  Moise  au  fiinni  (1840), 

Ithe   svmphonic    ode    Christophe    Colomb    (1847), 

land    the    mystery    L'Edeii     (184S).    had    little 

■success.     But  he  was  now  a   recognized  master: 

leven    his    earliest    compositions    found    a    hear- 

ling,  and  the  doors  of  everi'  theatre  were  open  for 

liis    new    works,    chiefly    operas.      La    perle    du 


Br^sil  (1851)  was  received  with  acclamation, 
and  a  national  prize  of  20,000  francs  was  award- 
ed (in  1807)  to  his  Ihrculanriint.  jiroduced  at 
the  Grand  Opera  in  185!).  Lallu  lUtutch  (18(>2) 
was  equally  successful,  but  Le  Huphir  (1805) 
found  less  favor.  La  captive  was  withdrawn  by 
the  composer  before  it  was  performed.  In  1802 
he  w-as  appointed  an  ollicer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  in  ISO!)  elecled  to  succeed  Berlioz  at 
the  Institute  and  as  a  librarian  of  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique  in  Paris.  His  compositions  in- 
clude also  eliambcr  music,  songs,  and  pieces  for 
solo  instrtmients.  David,  the  ■musical  Oriental- 
ist,' occupies  a  singular  position  in  the  history 
of  music:  he  inaugurated  a  new  movement. 
During  his  long  years  of  wandering  in  the  East 
he  absorbed  the  quaint  and  weird  Oriental  melo- 
dies, and  to  express  these  in  the  most  gorgeous 
orchestral  colors  that  a  rich  fancy  could  think 
of  was  his  task.  It  was  the  easier  as  Ber- 
lioz (q.v.)  had  already  worked  out  orchestral 
elTecls  that  glowed  and  blazed,  and  it  remained 
only  to  give  them  an  Oriental  setting,  which 
David  did  in  Le  desert  and  subsequent  works. 
His  followers  were  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  most  famous  —  Bizet  (Djamileh ;  Les  pe- 
ehcurs  des  pcrles),  Massenet  (lioi  de  Lahore), 
and  Delibes  (Lakinc) — were  the  most  directly  in- 
lluenced.  He  died  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 
Consult  Azevedo,  Fclicien  David  (Paris,  1803). 

DAVID,  Ferdinand  (1810-73).  A  German 
violinist,  born  in  Hamburg.  For  two  years  lie 
was  a  pupil  of  .Spohr,  in  Cassel,  studying  at  the 
same  time  with  Hauptmann.  In  1825.  when  only 
fifteen  .years  old^  he  made  his  first  apjiearance  as 
a  violinist  at  the  CJewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  During 
1827  and  1828  he  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Konigsstiidtisches  Theatre,  Berlin.  At  this  time 
he  met  ilendelssohn,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
warm  friendship.  He  left  Berlin  to  become  first 
violin  of  the  private  quartet  of  Baron  von  Lij)- 
hardt.  of  Dorpat,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Russi.a,  which  continued 
until  1835,  lie  appeared  with  great  success  in 
Saint  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  and  other  large 
cities.  In  1830  he  was,  through  Mendelssohn's  in- 
fluence, appointed  concertmeister  of  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  a  posilion 
which  he  filled  ably  until  his  death,  near  Kloster, 
Switzerland.  In  Leipzig  he  was  active  as  a  virtu- 
oso, teacher,  editor,  and  composer.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  had  the  solid  foundations  of  Spohr's  method, 
combined  witli  the  freer  development  of  technique 
and  feeling  demanded  by  more  modern  taste.  His 
leadership  of  the  violins  has  left  its  traditions  im- 
pressed upon  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  Of  his 
success  as  a  teacher  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj  were  among  his 
pupils.  As  an  editor,  he  has  left  Dip  /io7ic  Schule 
des  Violinspiels,  a  collection  of  standard  works  of 
old  masters  of  the  instrument  which,  together 
witli  his  own  Method  for  ^'iolill,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  determining  the  lines  along  which 
modern  violin-pl.ayiiig  has  devchiiied.  Though  he 
was  not  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  his  violin 
concertos  are  highly  esteemed,  and  his  Bunte 
I'eihe  is  a  charming  series  of  short  pieces  for  vio- 
lin with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  When,  in 
1843.  the  Leijizig  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
establislied.  David  became  instructor  of  violin 
there.  While  ^lendelssohn  was  writing  his  vio- 
lin concerto  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  David,  who  was  the  first  to  play  the  work, 
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and    to    him    Mendelssohn    presented    the    MS., 
which  now  belongs  to  David's  family. 

DAVID,  dii'viH,  GiiEER.^DT  (1450-1523).  A 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Oudewaler.  Although 
his  name  was  Icnown  to  early  Flemish  writers,  it 
was  forgotten  in  later  times  until  it  was  discov- 
ered bj-  Jlr.  Weale  that  a  triptych  in  the  ilu- 
seum  of  Rouen  was  painted  by  him  in  1509.  He 
lived  chieriy  in  Bruges,  where  we  find  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Painters'  Guild  in  148-1,  and 
where  most  of  his  works  were  executed.  In  1515 
he  entered  the  Painters'  Guild  of  Antwerp.  He 
died  at  Bruges  on  August  13.  1523.  He  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Memling.  to  whom  his  pic- 
tures were  formerl_y  attributed,  and  he  is  the  last 
of  the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks.  Among  his  au- 
thenticated works  are  the  "Baptism  of  Christ," 
in  the  Academy  of  Bruges:  the  "Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Saints,"  an  altar-piece  in  the  Rouen 
INIuseuni :  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  a 
triptych  in  the  Cliurch  of  Saint  Basil  in  Bruges; 
and  "Christ  on  the  Cross."  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. His  works  are  noted  for  their  landscapes, 
which  serve  as  a  backgroimd.  and  for  their  com- 
position. Excellent  in  this  regard  are  two  paint- 
ings in  the  Museum  of  Bruges  representing  the 
".Judgment  of  Cambyses."  painted  for  the  magis- 
tracy of  that  town  in  14SS.  Consult:  Crowe  and 
Cavaleaselle.  Eiirly  Finnish  Pointers  (London, 
1872)  :  Conwav,  Early  Flemish  Artists  (Xew 
York,  1SS7). 

DAVID,  da'ved',  .Tacqi-es  Lori-S  (1748-1825). 
A  Frencli  historical  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  August  31,  1748.  When  Boucher  was  pros- 
tituting his  art  to  gratify  the  depraved  tastes  of 
the  French  populace.  David  became  his  pupil: 
but  Bouclier.  recognizing  the  broad  and  noljle 
tendency  of  David's  mind,  wisely  and  honorably 
transferred  him  to  the  influence  of  Vien.  After 
many  struggles,  David  took  the  Prix  de  Rome 
with  his  picture.  "Antiocluis  and  Stratonice." 
Arriving  at  Rome,  he  found  the  thoughts  of  all 
directed  toward  antiquity.  German  minds — that 
of  Winckelmann,  for  example,  and  that  of  Les- 
sing — were  also  creating  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
ideals  of  beauty.  This  view  of  art.  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  prevailing  in  France,  impressed 
David,  who  was  copying  the  classical  master- 
pieces of  the  Vatican.  Its  influence  upon  him 
was  first  manifested  after  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
his  picture,  the  "Plague  of  Saint  Roche."  jiainted 
in  1780. 

More  than  any  other  painter  of  his  time, 
David,  with  his  classical  tendencies,  represented 
the  spirit  of  the  age — the  reaction  against  the 
frivolous  immorality  of  monarchical  France,  and 
the  return  to  the  stern  virtues  of  antiquitv.  His 
"Oath  of  the  Horatii"  (1784)  and  "Brutus  Con- 
demning His  Sons  to  Death"  (1789)  were  hailed 
with  umversal  applause.  He  became  the  great 
painter  of  the  Revolution,  and  presented  to  the 
Convention,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  spirit,  the 
"Deathbed  of  Lepelletier,"  the  first  martyr  of 
liberty.  When  Marat  was  assassinated,  he  was 
called  by  the  Assembly  to  memorialize  his  death, 
and  he  responded  with  a  painting  in  which  the 
murdered  man  is  portrayed  with  considerable 
naturalistic  strength.  Those  of  his  works  which 
represent  what  he  himself  lived  and  exjjerienccd 
are  painted  in  this  manner.  The  same  is  true  of 
his  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  like 
those  of  Madame  Recamier  (Louvre),  of  Barrerc, 


and  especially  of  the  young  Bonaparte.  His  chief 
masterpiece  of  the  Napoleonic  period  was  the 
colossal  picture  of  the  "Coronation  of  Napoleon 
I."  (finished  1807,  and  now  at  Versailles).  This 
is  a  stately  composition,  noble  in  color,  and  witb 
a  tender,  quivering  light,  justifying  iluther's 
encomium  of  being  the  best  historical  painting 
of  the  past  century.  His  portraits  of  this  period, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
and  Murat,  are  all  of  the  highest  naturalistic 
merit.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  exiled  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1825.  During  his  e.xile  he 
painted  the  graceful  portrait  of  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  his  "Three  Fates,"  in 
the  Praet  collection.  Brussels — three  hideous  old 
women,  painted  with  keen  realism  and  great  pic- 
torial strength,  in  a  manner  almost  worthy  of 
Frans  Hals.  All  of  these  works  show  a  realistic 
talent  of  the  first  order,  with  high  powers  as  a 
draughtsman  and  a  eolorist. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  side,  or  even  the  best- 
kno\\n  side,  of  David's  art.  He  was  at  heart  an 
antiquarian,  and  most  of  his  large  canvases 
represent  antique  subjects.  While  these  paint- 
ings show  great  excellence  of  drawing,  they  are 
cold  in  composition  and  coloring,  exaggerated 
and  theatrical  in  action.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  the  "Death  of  Socrates,"  "Belisa- 
rius  Asking  Alms"  (1784).  at  Lille.  "Leonidas 
at  Thermopylse"  (1814),  the  "Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines"  (1799),  are  among  the  chief  of  this  class 
of  his  paintings.  These  were  the  works  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  pupils. 
Throughout  the  Revolution  and  under  the  Em- 
pire, he  was  the  supreme  dictator  of  art  in 
France,  and  his  influence  upon  its  development 
was  very  great.  While  he  rescued  it  from  the 
littleness  and  trivialities  of  the  followers  of 
Watteau.  he  established  a  despotism  of  classi- 
cism which  had  to  be  broken  before  there  could 
be  real  progress.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  a  way 
the  regenerator  of  modern  French  art,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  drawing  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  upon  its  development. 

Consult:  Stranahan,  History  of  French  Paint- 
ing (New  York,  1899)  :  Muther,  History  of 
Modern  Art.  vol,  ii.  (London,  1890)  ;  Delecluze. 
J.  L.  David  (Paris,  1855)  ;  Coupin,  Essai  sur 
J.  L.  Darid  (Paris,  1827)  ;  Normand,  "David,"  in  | 
Les  artiftes  celcbres. 

DAVID,  dii'vet,  JoH.\^•^-ES  Baptista    (1801- 
C6).     A  Flemish  philologist,  bora  at  Lier.     Fori 
more  than  thirty  years  he  held  tlie  chair  of  Bel- 
gian   history    and    Flemish    literature    at    the  I 
Catholic   University   of   Louvain.      He    was   one  [ 
of  the  greatest  Flemish  scholars  of  the  century 
and  a  very  prolific  writer.    His  principal  woik  i- 
the    famous    Vaderlnndsche    historic     (10    vols. 
1S42-G4;    4th  ed.    1885  et  seq. ).   a   complete   his 
tory  of   Belgium.     The   most   important   of  hisl 
linguistic  works   is   entitled:     Eerste   bepinsclenj 
dcr  nedcrdiiitsche  spraelckunst    (10th  ed.    1858). 

DAVID,  da'ved',  LAtTiEXT  Olivier  (1842—). 
A  Canadian  journalist,  bora  at  Sault  au  RecolletJ 
Quebec  Province,  was  educated  at  the  College  of' 
Sainte  Therfese.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  iif 
1864.  From  1870  to  1884  he  was  editor  ol 
L'Opinion  PuWique :  and  he  has  also  been  atl 
difi'erent  times  connected  with  Lc  Bicn  PuhliA 
and  La  Tribune.  He  has  sat  in  the  Quebec  LegiiJ 
lature    for   Montreal    East,    and    from    1887    tif 
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1888  WHS  president  of  the  Saint-Jean  Baptiste 
Society  of  Montreal.  His  publications  include 
liioffraphies  ct  jmrtraifs  (1870)  ;  Lex  hrros  dr 
Chateauijuuij  (1883);  Les  patriotcs  de  1S37-3S 
(1884);  Mes  coiiteiiiporains  (1804);  Les  deux 
-Fapineuu  (1890);  and  Le  clerge  canadicii:  tSa 
mission  et  son  feuvre  (ISOfl).  The  last-named 
work  reproves  certain  Roman  Catholics  for  in- 
tervention in  political  affairs,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

DAVID.  Pierre  Jean  (1789-1856).  A 
Freneli  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Angers,  March 
12,  1789,  and  was  called  David  d'Angers  to  dis- 
tinguish liini  from  David  the  painter.  He  went 
to  Paris  to  study  sculpture.  Through  the  liber- 
ality of  David  tlie  painter,  who  gave  hiui  gratu- 
itous instruction,  he  was  finally  enabled  to  take 
a  prize  and  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  He 
was  also  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  RoUand,  and  at 
Rome  lie  frequented  the  ateliers  of  Canova  and 
Thorwaldsen.  But,  notwithstanding  this  clas- 
sical training,  lie  copied  nature  with  freedom  and 
fidelity,  and  belongs  to  the  early  naturalists  of 
this  century,  although  not  entirely  free  from 
•classic  conventions.  He  was  eminent  as  a  portrait- 
ist in  sculpture,  always  producing  a  work  of  real 
•art.  The  ease  with  which  he  handled  relief  is  more 
manifest  in  his  results  than  in  foreshortening, 
■where  form  is  truthfully  defined,  and  yet  remains 
-suggestive.  The  work  of  David  d'Angers  is  best 
studied  in  his  own  toAvn,  and  at  P&re-la-Chaise. 
He  executed  man_y  colossal  works  and  numerous 
busts,  but  his  fame  also  rests  upon  his  medal- 
lions, of  which  those  of  Bonaparte  and  Mme. 
David  are  best  known.  Of  his  large  works,  there 
are  the  fine  groups  of  the  pediment  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  Paris,  the  commission  for  which  was 
given  him  by  the  new  Oovernment  after  the  July 
revolution,  during  which  David  had  fought  in  the 
ranks.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  After  the  coup  d'etat  by 
Napoleon  III.,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but,  after 
some  time  spent  in  r4reece,  he  returned  to  France. 
He  died  January  5,  1850.  Among  the  statues 
•executed  by  David  are  "Jladame  de  Stael"; 
"Talma,"  for  the  Theatre  Francais:  '-Cuvier," 
"Corneille"  (Rouen),  and  "Lafayette"  (Wash- 
ington). Fenelon's  monument  at  Cambray  is 
also  his  work,  as  are  busts  of  Goethe,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Danneeker.  His  two  chief  works,  be- 
■sides  the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon,  are  tl\e  tomb 
of  General  Gobert  (P6re-la-Chaise) ,  a  very  real- 
istic production ;  and  his  "Philopoemen"  ( Louvre ) 
in  classic  garb.  David  w'as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Painters,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Con- 
sult: Brownell,  History  of  French  Art  (New 
York,  1892)  ;  Gonse.  La  sculpture  fravQiiise 
fiepuis  le  XIY.  siecle  (Paris,  1895)  ;  Jouin, 
David  d'Aiificrs    (Paris.  1878). 

DAVID,  or  DEWI,  S.«nt  (  ?  -601).  The 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  He  was,  according  to 
tradition  (probably  worthless),  the  grandson  of 
Ceredig,  King  of  Cardiganshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  monks  and  later  went  through  Wales 
on  a  preaching  tour.  He  also  founded  monas- 
teries, especially  that  one  at  Menevia.  now  called 
Saint  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  there  he 
became  abbot,  which  office  was  equivalent  to 
bishop  and  its  holder  was  so  designated.  As 
bishop,  he  presided  at  the  sjTiods  of  Brefi  and 
■'Victory.'     He  died   in  001,  and  was  canonized 


in  1120;  his  festival  is  held  on  March  1.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  elocpience  and  success  in 
conversion.  Several  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
him,  but  these  are  no  longer  extant.  His  life 
was  written  by  Riceniarch,  Bishop  of  Saint 
David's,  who  died  about  the  year  1099,  reprinted 
in  W.  J.  Rees,  Lircs  of  the  Vamhro-British  Htiinis 
of  the  Fifth  and  IminedialcUj  /Succeeding  Centu- 
ries, with  an  Knglish  translation  (London, 
1853).  Consult  Rice  Rees.  An  Essay  on  the 
^Vclsh  Saints   (London,  18:i0). 

DAVID  AP  G'WILYM.  dii'vcd  -ip  gwf'lim 
(c.1300-70).  The  greatest  of  niedia-val  Welsli 
poets.  He  was  bom  either  in  Cardiganshire  or 
lilamorganshirc.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
education,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian 
literatures  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  educated  in  Italy.  His  tendency  to  satirize 
his  neighbors,  as  well  as  his  numerous  love 
affairs,  brought  him  into  frequent  dilliculties. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Shakespeare.  Burns, 
Ovid,  and  Petrarch,  and  addressed  to  Morvydd, 
who  may  be  called  bis  Laura,  more  than  147 
poems.  Morvydd  was  the  dauglitcr  of  Madog 
l.awg.ain,  and  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy  suitor 
was  soon  followed  by  her  elopement  with  the 
poet.  They  are  said  to  have  escaped  to  France, 
but  a  lawsuit  was  brought  against  David  by  the 
outraged  husband,  to  whom  damages  were 
adjudged  in  a  large  sum.  L'nable  to  pay  it,  the 
poet  might  have  languished  in  prison  had  not  the 
people  of  CJlamorgan  generously  remitted  the 
obligation.  In  gratitvide  for  this  the  poet  dedi- 
cated two  of  Ills  principal  poems  to  Glamorgan. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  his  poems  were 
edited  by  Owen  .Tones  (ilyfyr)  and  William 
Owen-Pughe  (London,  1789),  and  more  have 
been  lately  discovered  in  the  Mostyn  Library 
and  British  Musevim.  An  admirable  English  ver- 
sion of  the  poems  was  published  by  Arthur 
James  -Johnes   (1834).    See  Welsh  Literature. 

DAVID  CITY.  The  county-seat  of  Butler 
County,  Xeb..  00  miles  west  of  Omaha:  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River,  and  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Jlissouri 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Neln-aska,  CJ  2).  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  region.  Population, 
in  1890,  2028;  in  1900,  1845. 

DAVID  COP'PEBFIELD.  A  novel  by  Dick- 
ens, published  serially,  beginning  May,  1849. 
It  was  the  author's  favorite  book,  and  is  said 
to  be  partly  autobiographical.  It  narrates  the 
life  of  the  hero  from  his  birth  to  his  marriage 
with  the  gentle  Agnes — the  early  remarriage  of 
his  mother,  her  death,  his  miserable  school  days, 
his  apprenticeship,  his  running  ofl'  to  the  home 
of  an  eccentric  aunt,  iliss  Betsy  Trotwood,  his 
growth  to  manhood  and  liap])iness  in  his  new 
surroundings,  his  first  marriage  with  his  'child- 
wife.'  Dora  Spenlow.  her  death,  and  his  final 
union  with  the  patient  daughter  of  Jfr.  Wick- 
field. 

DAVIDEIS.  diivid'e-is.  A  sacred  poem  on 
tlie  trciubles  of  David,  the  chief  work  of  Cowley. 
])ublished  in  1656,  and  founded  on  the  life  of  the 
second  King  of  Israel. 

DAVID  GAR'RICK.  A  comedy  by  Robert- 
son, which  npiieared  in  1S64.  and  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Frencli  play  Snllinin.  It  purports 
to  represent  amatory  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
famous    eighteenth-century    English    actor,    and 
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was  first  produced  at  the  Hayniarket  with  the 
ekler  Sntheni  in  the  principal  role. 

DAV'IDGE,  William  Pleater  (1814-88). 
An  Kii<;li>h  comedian,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  IS.jO  and  became  identified  with  the 
American  stage.  He  was  born  April  17,  1814,  in 
London,  and  appeared  as  a  youthful  amateur  at 
Drury  Lane  in  The  iliUcr's  Maid.  Afterwards  he 
acted  in  various  English  cities.especially  in  Man- 
chester. His  first  appearance  in  America  was 
in  August,  1850,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  at  the  old 
Broadway  Theatre,  New'  York;  later  he  sup- 
ported many  well-known  actors  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  elsewliere,  among  them  Edwin  Forrest 
and  Fanny  Davenport.  Some  of  his  notable  parts 
were  Caliban ;  Eccles,  in  Caste ;  Dick  Deadeye, 
which  he  created,  in  Pinafore;  Old  Hardy,  in 
The  Belle's  Stratagem ;  and  Hardcastle,  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  His  last  engagement  was 
with  the  IMadison  Square  Company,  beginning 
in  1885.  He  died  at  Cheyenne,  Wvo..  August  7, 
1888.  He  Avas  the  author  of  a  volume  of  auto- 
biographical reminiscences,  called  Footlight 
Flashes  (Xew  York,  18G6)  ;  The  Drama  De- 
fended  (New  York,  1859)  ;  and  other  works. 

His  son,  William  Davidge  (1847-1899),  also 
an  actor,  was  born  at*  Manchester,  England,  and 
brought  to  the  L^nited  States  when  a  child  of 
three  years.  During  his  career  he  plaved  with 
William  H.  Crane  (1870-71),  Kate '  Claxton 
(1877-78),  and  later  for  several  seasons  with 
Poland  Reed.     He  died  in  Chicago. 

DAVID  HAR'tTM.  A  very  popular  story 
by  Edward  Xoyes  Westcott,  which,  after  rejection 
bv  a  number  of  publisliers,  attained  a  remark- 
able success.  The  character  of  the  shrewd,  horse- 
trading  David  Harum  is  distinctively  an  Ameri- 
can t.vpe,  and  was  drawn  from  an  original  who 
was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  An 
identification  of  the  characters  and  scenes  has 
been  pulilished  bv  Arthur  T.  Vance,  under  the 
title  The  Real  David  Harum   (New  Y'ork,  1901). 

DA'VIDISTS.  The  name  of  two  distinct 
Christian  sects;  (1)  Followers  of  David  of  Din- 
ant,  a  teacher  in  the  L'niversity  of  Paris,  whose 
philosophical  work  was  condenmed  by  the  Sviiod 
of  Paris  in  1210,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
ban  laid  upon  him  in  1215  bv  the  Pope,  had  to 
flee  from  France.  The  place  and  date  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  His  fundamental  idea  was 
that  tlie  Deity  alone  had  any  real  existence, 
being  the  materia  printa  of  all  things.  (2)  Da- 
vidists,  or  David  Georgians,  followers  of  David 
George,  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft,  Holland.  In 
1530  he  was  whipped,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  obstructing  a  Roman  Catholic 
procession.  He  founded  a  sect  of  his  own,  and 
in  1542  published  his  Book  of  Wonders,  detail- 
ing the  visions  wliich  he  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived. After  his  death  his  body  was  dug  up 
and  burned  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Basel, 
where  he  had  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
as  a  merchant  under  an  assumed  name,  John  of 
Bruges.  The  sect,  under  the  leadership  of  Henrv 
Nicholas,  became  known  in  Holland  and  England 
as  the  'Familists.'  They  interpreted  the  whole 
of  Scri])ture  allegorically,  and  maintained  that 
as  Moses  had  taught  hope  and  Christ  had  taught 
faith,  it  was  their  mission  to  teach  love,  the 
service  of  which  was  the  highest  and  best  of  the 
dispensations.  The  result  was  an  extreme  Anti- 
nomianism     in    practice,    which    attracted    the 


notice  of  the  authorities  in  both  countries.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  sect  was  sup- 
pressed or  absorbed  by  others.  See  JoKis,  David. 

DAVIDOFF,  da've-dof,  Ivarl  (1833-89) .  A 
Pussian  violoncellist,  born  at  Goldingen,  Cour- 
laiid.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moscow  Univer- 
sity, and  studied  the  violoncello  under  H. 
Sclunitt  in  JMoscow  and  Sclmberth  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  harmony  with  Hauptmann,  in  Leip- 
zig. He  first  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  in  1859,  and  was  made  first  violoncel- 
list in  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  and  professor 
in  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  solo  violoncellist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  was  director  of  the  latter 
from  lS7(i  to  1887.  As  a  virtuoso  he  was 
equalled  by  few,  and  won  great  fame  on  his 
concert  tours  through  Eurojje.  Besides  four 
concertos,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces  for 
his  instrument,  he  composed  some  works  for 
orchestra,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs, 

DAVIDS,  Thomas  William  Rhys  (1843—). 
An  English  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Col- 
chester, was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau.  entered  the  civil  service  in  Ce.vlon,  and  filled 
various  judicial  appointments  in  that  island. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1877,  and  was  made  professor  of  Pali  and 
Buddhist  Literature  at  L'niversity  College.  Lon- 
don, 1882.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  Buddhism.  His  works  include: 
Buddhism  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Gautama,  the  Buddha  (1877)  ;  a  translation 
from  the  Jatakas.  or  Buddhist  Birth  stories; 
Buddhism,  Its  Flistorv  and  Literature  (1896, 
composed  from  American  lectures).  He  has 
also  edited  nianv  Pali  texts,  and  is  (1902)  editor 
of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

DAVID'S  DEER.     See  Elaphure. 

DAVIDS  ISLAND.  An  island  lying  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
city  line  of  Greater  New  York.  It  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
militar.v  purposes.  Its  extent  is  about  100 
acres. 

DA'VIDSON,  Andrew  Bruce  (1840-1902).  A 
Scottisli  bililical  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire, awl,  after  receiving  an  academic  educa- 
tion, was  ordained  in  18G3,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  exegesis  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  is  considered 
an  authority  on  Old  Testament  exegesis.  His 
])ublications  include  a  Commentarg  on  Joh  (vol. 
i.,  1802)  ;  An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar 
(4th  ed.  1881)  ;  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (in 
Clark's  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes.  1882)  ;  and. 
Job  and  Exekicl  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  1884). 

DAVIDSON,  Ch.\bles  (1852—).  An  Ameri- 
can scholar.  He  was  born  in  Streetsboro,  Ohio,, 
and  was  educated  at  Iowa  College  and  at  Yale 
Univcrsit.v.  His  publications  include:  The  Pho- 
nologif  of  the  Stressed  VohtIs  of  Beowulf  (in 
"Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion," vol.  vi..  No.  283)  ;  The  Difference  Between 
the  Scribes  of  Beomilf  (in  '-Modern  Language 
Notes,"  vol.  v..  No.  2)  :  English  in  the  Secondarif- 
Schools  ("School  and  College,"  vol.  i..  No.  10)  ;- 
and  Studies  in  the  English  ilystery  Plays. 
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DAVIDSON,  George  (1825—).  An  Ameri- 
can asli'onomer.  He  was  born  in  Xottinahani, 
England,  but  went  to  Ibe  United  States  in  l.S:!'.> 
and  was  educated  there.  He  lias  done  notable 
■work  on  the  Government  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey (1845-95),  but  it  is  in  astronomical  re- 
search that  he  gained  his  greatest  distinction. 
He  has  traveled  on  every  continent  to  make  ob- 
servations, particularly  of  transits  of  Venus. 
At  present  he  is  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  California. 

DAVIDSON,  James  Wood  (USl'O— ).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Newberry  District, 
S.  C.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Soutli 
Carolina  College,  then  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Columbia,  and,  during  the  Civil  War, 
adjutant  of  infantry  in  Jackson's  corps  of  Lee's 
army.  He  was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (1873),  and  American  correspond- 
ent of  tlie  London  Htandnrd  from  1873  to  1878. 
His  published  works  include  The  lAring  'Wrilers 
of  the  South  (1869)  ;  The  Gorrr.tpondent  (1S8G)  ; 
The  Poetry  of  the  Future  (1888)  ;  and  The  Flor- 
ida of  To-day   (1889). 

DAVIDSON,  John  (1857—).  An  English 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Barrhead,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  April  11,  1857;  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
became  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  a 
sugar-house  at  Greenock;  attended  for  a  short 
time  Edinburgh  University;  taught  in  several 
Scotch  schools;  and  went  to  London  in  1890,  in- 
tending to  take  up  a  literary  career.  He  had 
already  published  three  plays — Bruce  (1886)  ; 
Smith:  A  Trayie  Farce  (1888)  ;  and  Scaramonsh 
in  yaxos  (1889) — which,  though  poorly  con- 
structed, contain  many  striking  scenes.  His  later 
plays  have  mot  with  considerable  success  on  the 
stage.  In  1901  he  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
verse-pamphlets  called  Testaments,  of  which  have 
appeared  "A  Viviseetor,"  "A  Man  Forbid,"  and 
"An  Empire-Builder."  Reactionary  from  the 
start,  he  now  utterly  repudiates  the  past  in  art, 
literature,  morals,  and  religion.  His  philosophy 
(partly  derived  from  Schopenhauer)  is  thor- 
oughly pessimistic.  In  man  he  sees  matter  striv- 
ing through  brutal  effort  towanl  self-knowledge. 
Hence  his  defense  of  vivisection.  He  is  best 
kno\\Ti  by  his  ballads,  individual  in  subject  and 
st.yle.  His  thought  and  manner  are  well  repre- 
sented by  Making  of  a  Poet,  Houndsditch,  and 
the  ballads  of  "Heaven"  and  "Hell,"  in  Ballads 
and  Songs  (1894).  Other  volumes  are  Fleet 
Street  Eclogue  (1st  ser.,  1893;  2d  ser.,  1895); 
Vew  Ballads  (1896);  The  Last  Ballad  and 
Oilier  Poems  (1898).  For  critical  analysis  of 
his  work,  consult  Archer,  Ports  of  t\\e  Younger 
Generation    (London  and  New  York,  1902). 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wynn  (1824-81).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Fairfax 
County.  Va.,  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was 
assigned  as  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  in 
1845,  and  during  the  Mexican  War  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  West  at  .San  Pasqual,  the  passage 
of  tlie  San  Gabriel  River,  and  at  Mesa.  In  1848 
he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  cm  scouting,  gar-; 
rison,  and  frontier  duty.  From  1861  to  1862  he 
served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
in  the  latter  year,  with  rank  of  major  of  cavalry, 
fought  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
Peninsular    Campaign,    becoming    brigadier-gen- 


eral of  volunteers   in   1SG2.     He  was  brevettert 

colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  liattle  of  Golding's  Farm  (\'a.),  and  in  18G5 
major-general  in  both  the  regular  and  volunteer 
services  for  gallantry  during  the  war,  and  was 
in  conunand  successively  of  the  Saint  Louis  Divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri,  of  the  Army  of  Southeast 
Missouri,  and  again  of  the  Saint  Louis  Division. 
In  1863  he  conunanded  a  cavalrv  division  at 
Brownsville  (Ark.)  and  Ashley's  '.Mills  (Ark.), 
and  in  the  caoture  of  I'.ayou  iletre  (-\rk.).  He 
was  appointed  in  1864  cliief  of  cavalry  of  tha 
division  west  of  the  ^Mississippi,  and  in  1866 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tcntli  United 
States  Cavalry.  From  1873  to  1881  he  was  in 
command  of  various  posts  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
torj',  Texas,  and  Montana,  and  in  1879  became 
colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry. 

DAVIDSON,  LucRETi.v  M.\Ri.v  (1808-25).  An 
.■Vmerican  poet,  remarkable  for  her  precocity  in 
rhyming.  The  first  of  her  writings  preserved 
were  done  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  At  six- 
teen she  attended  Mrs.  Enuiia  Willard's  school  at 
Troy,  but  her  licalth  failed  and  she  died  the  next 
year.  ^lany  of  lier  ]iicces  were  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  nearly  300  were  collected  and  published  by 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  under  the  title  Amir  Khan  and 
Other  Poems  (1829).  Her  sister.  .M.\K(iaki:t  Mil- 
ler Davidson  (1823-38),  was  also  a  precocious 
writer,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  composed  a  drama 
called  the  Tragedy  of  Alethia.  Washington  Irv- 
ing was  her  patron  and  supervised  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  sisters'  works    (1850). 

DAVIDSON,  Samuel  (1806-98).  An  Irish 
biblical  critic.  He  was  born  at  Kellswater  and 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast. 
He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  in 
1835  was  given  the  chair  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Belfast.  Soon  afterwards 
he  became  a  Congregationalist.  In  1842  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  biblical  literature  and  Orien- 
tal languages  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College  at  JManchester  and  was  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  committee.  His  principal 
works  are  Sacred  Hermrnenties  (1843)  ;  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  Considered,  u'ith  a  Treatise 
on  Sacred  Interpretation  (1856),  written  for 
Home's  Introduction.  The  publication  of  this 
discussion  resulted  in  his  resignation  of  his  chair 
at  the  Manchester  College.  His  other  publica- 
tions include  Tlie  Canon  of  the  Bible  (1877); 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  Contained  in  the 
ycic  Testament  (1882). 

DAVIDSON,  TnoM.'VS  (1817-85).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist  and  paleontologist,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  studied  on  the  Continent  and  at 
Edinburgh  University,  made  extensive  geological 
tours,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Leopold  von  Bnch, 
the  German  geologist,  undertook  the  study  of 
the  Brachiopoda.  In  1851-70  he  published,  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  Paleontograpliical  .Society, 
his  important  monograph  on  British  Brachio- 
podn  (3  vols.),  containing  250  i)lates  drawii  by 
himself.  To  this  work  he  added  (1873-1885) 
three  supplementary  volumes.  His  Memoir  on 
Recent  Brachiopoda  was  posthumously  published 
by  the  Linna>an  Society.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  1857  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  splen-_ 
did  collection  of  recent  and  fossil  braehiopods, 
together  with  his  books,  he  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional .Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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DAVIDSON,  Thomas  (1840-1900).  A  Scotch- 
American  philosopher,  born  near  Tetterangus, 
Scotland.  He  graduated  in  1800  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  removed  in  1866  to  Canada, 
and  in  18G7  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1876 
settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  active 
as  scholar,  autlior,  and  lecturer.  A  close  student 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  was  invited  by  the  Pope 
to  assist  the  corps  of  Italian  professors  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher.  His  Philosophical  System  of  An- 
loiiio  lUjsDiini-fierhati  (1882)  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  latter  to  Englisli  readers.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  at  Keene,  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  a  'summer  school  for  culture  sciences,' 
and  from  1898  a  class  of  Russian  Jews  in  New 
Yorlv  City.  His  personality  was  large  and  com- 
manding. His  published  works  include  further: 
a  translation  of  tlie  fragments  of  Parmenides 
(1869)  and  one  of  Bleek's  Origin  of  Language 
(1869);  A  Short  Account  of  the  Xiohe  Group 
(1874)  ;  The  Parthenon  Frieze  and  Other  Essays 
(1882)  ;  The  Place  of  Art  in  Education  (188G)  ; 
Aristotle  and  Educational  Ideals  and  A  Bistory 
of  Edncaiion    (1900). 

DAVIDSON,  William  (1746-81).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  was  talcen  wlien  a  child  to  North  Carolina, 
and  became  a  major  in  one  of  the  first  regiments 
raised  in  tliat  State  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  in  tlie  engagements  at  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  advanced  to  the 
ranlc  of  a  brigadier-general  of  North  Carolina 
militia.  In  the  attempt  to  clieck  the  advance  of 
Cornwallis  over  the  Catawba  River  at  Cowan's 
Ford,  February  1,  1781,  he  was  killed.  Davidson 
College,  N.  C  was  named  in  liis  lionor. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE.  A  town  in  Meck- 
lenburg C<ninty,  N.  C,  22  miles  north  of  Char- 
lotte ;  on  the  Southern  Railway  ( Map :  North 
Carolina,  B  2).  It  has  cotton-mills,  a  cotton- 
seed-oil mill,  planing-mills,  and  a  flouring-mill. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Davidson  College  (q.v. ) 
and  of  tlie  North  Carolina  Medical  College,  estab- 
lished about  1890.  connected  with  which  is 
Altheon  Hospital.  Population,  in  1890,  481;  in 
1900,   904. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  estalilished  in  1837  at  David- 
son College,  N.  C.  Tlie  college  was  founded  by 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  at 
present  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  (Presbyterian 
Church  South ) .  No  theological  department,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  and  the  degrees  conferred  are 
the  academic  ones  in  art  and  science.  The  student 
attendance  ap])r(iximates  200;  the  endowment 
of  the  college  is  .$125,000,  the  income  about 
$20,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  college  prop- 
erty $325,000.  The'  library  contains  15,000 
volumes. 

DAVID  THE  PHILOSOPHER  (Arm.  Da- 
vit 'Imasdaser) ,  or  David  the  Armenian.  An 
Armenian  scholar  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  He 
studied  in  Greece,  and  wrote  learned  translations 
of,  and  commentaries  on,  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
Consult:  Neumann,  Mcmoire  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ourrages  de  David   (Paris,  1829). 

DA'VIE,  William  Richardson  (1756-1S20). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Egremont.  Eng- 
land.    He  came  to  the   United  States  in   1703, 


graduated  at  Princeton  in  1776,  studied  law  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  in  1779  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  His  troop 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  Count  Pulaski's 
legion,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  resumed  the  study  of  law  at  Salisbury,  and 
in  1779  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Under  the  authorization  of  that  State  in 

1780  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  a  troop  of 
dragoons  and  two  mounted  infantry  companies, 
with  which  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  south- 
western districts  against  British  attacks  from 
South  Carolina.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  State  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  At  the  entry  of  Lord  Cornwallis  into 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  spirited  resistance  to  the  repeated  charges  of 
Tarleton's  famous  legion.     He  was  appointed  in 

1781  to  the  post  of  commissary-general  of  the 
American  Army  in  the  South.  After  the  Revo- 
lution he  became  a  successful  la^-j'er,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  and  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the 
borough  of  Halifax  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
State  Legislature.  He  drew  up  the  act,  passed 
in  1789,  for  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  in  1794  was  commissioned 
major-general  of  militia :  in  1798  was  elected 
Governor  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1799  re- 
signed that  post  to  accept  appointment  to  the 
embassy  which  concluded  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  convention  of  September  30,  1800.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Hubbard,  in  vol.  xxv. 
(Boston,  1848)  of  Tlie  Library  of  American 
Biography,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 

DA'VIES,  Ben  (1858—).  An  English  tenor, 
born  in  Swansea,  Wales.  He  studied  under  Ran- 
degger  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ( 1880- 
83 ) ,  where  he  won  numerous  prizes.  L'pon  leav- 
ing the  Academy  he  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Troupe,  appearing  in  Faust,  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
etc. ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  concert  and 
oratorio  singer.  He  visited  the  L'nited  States  in 
1893,  and  again  in  1894. 

DAVIES,  Charles  (1798-1876).  An  Ameri- 
can mathematician,  born  in  Wa.shington,  Conn. 
He  early  removed  to  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1815  graduated  at  West  Point. 
In  1848  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  L'niversity  of 
New  York,  and  in  1857  the  chair  of  higher 
mathematics  in  Columbia  College.  His  works  in- 
clude: Surveying  (1832)  ;  Trigonometry  (1840)  ; 
Logic  of  Mathematics  (1850);  and  Dictionary 
and  CycJopwdia  of  Mathematical  Science  (1855). 
He  edited,  in  English,  Bourdon's  Algebra  (1834), 
and  Legendre's  Geometry  (1828). 

DAVIES,  Henry  Eugene,  .Jr.  (1836-94).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  New  York.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  Williams,  and  Columbia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  United 
States  Volunteers  as  captain,  and  became  briga- 
dier-general in  September.  1863.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  became  one  of  Sheridan's  most  trusted 
lieutenants,  and  by  1865  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  resigned  in 
1860,  and  afterwards  became  a  prominent  New 
York  lawyer  and  held  several  public  offices.  He 
was  the  author  of  General  Sheridan  (1895),  in 
the  Great  Commander  Series. 
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DAVIES,  John,  of  Hereford  (c.15G5-1018). 
An  Kiiglisli  poet,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
yir  Jolm  Davies  (q.v. ).  At  Oxford  and  else- 
where he  was  famous  as  a  writing-master.  He 
wrote  many  curious  philooophieal  poems,  epi- 
grams, satires,  and  sonnets.  Among  these  are: 
Microcosmos  (1003)  ;  Triumph  of  Death  ^(\G05) , 
descriptive  of  the  plague;  IliCs  I'ilf/riuiage 
(e.l610),  containing  sonnets,  etc.:  The  ticourge 
of  FoUy  (c.Uill).  containing  epigrams,  etc.,  one 
of  which  is  addressed  to  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  "our  English  Terence';  and  The  Muse's 
fiticrifice,  or  Divine  Meditations  (1G12).  Con- 
sult Complete  ^Yorks,  edited  by  Grosart  (2  vols., 
BlaoUburn,  1873). 

DAVIES,  Sir  .John  (1569-162G).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Tis- 
bury,  Wiltshire,  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  law 
in  the  iliddle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1595.  In  1G03  he  was  sent  by  James  I.  as 
Solicitor-General  to  Ireland.  Three  years  later 
he  became  Attorney-General,  and  was  raised  to 
the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law.  Elected  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1013,  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  next  year  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  English  Parliament  as  member  for 
Xewcastle-under-Lyme.  He  died  just  after  being 
nominated  Chief  .Justice.  Davies  was  a  faith- 
ful ])ublic  servant,  and  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  learning.  His  two  works  connected  with  his 
Irish  career  are  A  Discnreru  of  the  True  Causes 
v:h>j  Irehnid  was  Nerer  Subdued,  etc.  (1G12)  and 
Reports  of  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  King's  Courts 
in  Ireland  (1615),  and  several  masterly  State 
papers.  As  a  poet  he  belonged  to  a  group  of 
late  Elizabethans  who,  in  reaction  from  the  ear- 
lier love  poetry,  turned  to  moral  themes.  In 
I59G  he  published  Orchestra,  or  a  Poem  of  Danc- 
ing, in  which  he  fancifully  maintains  tiiat  all 
motion  is  music:  to  him  the  heavens  move  in 
'"spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  low."  Still  more 
fanciful  are  his  acrostics,  called  Hi/mns  to  As- 
trcca  (1599).  The  poem  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  Soscc  Tripsum  (1599),  in  which  is 
discussed  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  immortality. 
It  is  written  in  the  four-line  stanza,  afterwards 
employed  by  Davenant.  Dryden,  and  Gray.  Con- 
sult Complete  Works,  with  memoir  edited  by 
Grosart    (3  vols.,  Blackburn,  1809-70). 

DAVIES,  Lons  Henry  (1845—).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman.  He  was  born  at  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  was  educated  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown.  and  in  186G 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  187()  he  became  Pre- 
mier and  Attorney-General  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  in  1S82  was  returned  as  a  Liberal 
to  tlie  Dominion  Parliament,  in  which  he  has 
since  continued  to  hold  his  seat.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  British  counsel  before  the 
International  Fisheries  Commission  at  Halifax 
in  1877. 

DAVIES,  Samuel  (1724-61).  An  American 
clerg,\inan  and  educator.  He  was  born  near 
Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County.  Del. :  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  Fogg's  JIanor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and 
in  1740  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  In  1747  he  was  sent  as  an  evangelist 
to  Hanover  County.  Va..  where  hy  1748  he  was 
conducting  worsliip  in  seven  ch\irches  near  Han- 
over. He  later  argued  against  Peyton  Randolph, 
the  Royal  Attorney-General,  before  the  General 


Court  at  Williamsburg,  in  defense  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Act  of  Toleration  extended  to 
the  Colony  of  Virginia.  In  lliis  view  lie  found 
himself  supported  by  the  King.  In  1753,  with 
Gilbert  Tenuent,  he  visited  England  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Prince- 
ton University).  His  sermon,  "Keligion  and 
Patriotism,"  preached  to  Captain  Overton's  com- 
pany of  volunteers  in  Hanover  County,  17.55.  re- 
fers to  the  martial  s])irit  aroused  by  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  lie  adds  in  a  footnote:  "As 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  1  may  point  out 
to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has 
hitherto  jireserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for 
some  important  service  to  his  country."  In 
1759  he  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His  collected 
sermons  appeared  in  London  in  1767.  The  New 
York  edition  of  1851  (3  vols.)  contains  a  memoir 
by  Albert  Barnes. 

DAVIES,  TiioM.vs  (c.1712-85).  A  Scotch 
bookseller  and  author.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  ICdinburgii,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  acting,  and,  having  been  roundly  ridi- 
culed by  Churchill  in  The  Rosciad,  set  up  a 
bookshop  in  Covent  Garden.  It  was  here  tliat. 
in  17G3,  he  introduced  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  his  very  good  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  edition  of  the  works  of  !Massinger. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Garrick  (1780),  which  soon 
passed  through  four  editions,  and  brought  him 
considerable  money  and  repute. 

DAVIESS,  da'vis,  Joseph  Hamilton  (1774- 
1811).  An  American  lawyer.  He  was  born  in 
Bedford  County,  Va. ;  was  taken  to  Kentucky 
by  his  parents  when  a  child,  was  educated  there, 
and  soon  became  well  known  in  the  West  for  his 
eccentricities  as  well  as  for  his  skill  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  United  States  district  attorney  for  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  siich  attempted  to  bring  Aaron 
Burr  (q.v.)  to  trial  for  treason  (1806).  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  gained  only  personal  unpopu- 
larity. Having  entered  the  army,  he  fought  as 
major  under  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe, 
where  he  was  killed  while  leading  a  brilliant 
cavalry  charge  against  the  savages.  Daviess 
married  a  sister  of  John  Marshall. 

DAVILA,  dii'vela,  or  DE  AVILA,  Alonzo 

(c. 1540-00).  A  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  1566  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment and  place  Martin  Cortes  on  the  throne  of 
New  Spain.  He  was  subsequently  condemned 
and  executed  at  Mexico.  Tliat  he  had  any  share 
in  the  plot,  if  such  there  were,  is  now  considered 
extremely  doubtful. 

DAVILA,  Enrico  Caterino  (1576-1631).  An 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Sacco.  near  Padua. 
His  father  w;as  the  constable  of  Cyprus,  and 
after  the  Turkish  victories  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France,  where  Enrico  was  brought  up 
as  page  to  Henrj'  III.  Afterwards  he  fought  in 
the  French  Army,  distinguished  himself  at  Hon- 
fleur  (1594)  and  Amiens  (1597),  and  was  killed 
while  in  the  service  of  Venice  (1631).  His  his- 
tory gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  years 
from  1559  to  1598.  although  he  was  always  a 
partisan  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  title  is 
Ilistoria  dcllc  guerre  cirili  di  Francia  ncUa 
quale  si  contengono  le  oprra:ioni  di  quaftro  re 
Francesco  II.,  Carlo  IX,,  Henrico  III.,  et  Benrico 
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IV.,  cognomimito  (Irande  (1030)  ;  the  work  has 
gone  through  two  luiiidred  pclitions;  the  best  is 
that  published  in  Paris  (1(U4).  It  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages, 
and  into  Latin  by  Cornazzano  (1745). 

DAVILA,  Gil  Gonzales  (1570-1658).  A 
Spanish  historiograplier,  born  at  Avila.  He  held 
a  minor  ecclesiastical  office  at  Salamanca,  and 
was  appointed  royal  chronicler  of  Castile  and 
the  Indies.  His  Tenlro  eclcsidstico  de  la  primi- 
tiva  iglesia  de  his  Indias  OccidcrUales  (1640- 
55)  holds  a  high  place  as  a  general  Church  his- 
tory of  New  Spain. 

DAVILA  Y  PADILLA,  dii've-la  6  pa-De'lyi, 
Agustin  (1562-1004).  A  Mexican  historian. 
He  was  born  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he 
entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1579.  He  was 
friar  of  the  Convent  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  in 
Thascala,  and  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  the  colleges  of  Puebla  and  Mexico.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  highest  chapter 
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in  his  province,  and  in  1506  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador of  the  Order  to  Rome  and  Madrid, 
where  two  years  later  he  became  Court  preacher. 
As  a  prominent  officer  of  tlie  Inquisition  he 
caused  to  be  burned  several  hundred  copies  of  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible  which  had  been 
supplied  with  annotations  by  Protestants.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  his 
Order,  and  also  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eloquent,  for  which  reason  the  title  'Chronicler 
of  the  Indies'  was  bestowed  upon  him.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  written  by  order  of  the  Government, 
was  published  imder  the  respective  titles:  His- 
toria  de  la  fondaoion  de  la  provincia  de  Santiago 
de  U6jico.  de  la  orden  de  predicadores  (1596; 
2d  ed.  1625)  and  Varia  Historia  de  la  Nueva 
Espai'ia  !/  Florida   (2d  ed.  1634). 

DAVIN,  da'vaN',  Felix.  Tlie  nom-de-plume 
signed  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  Etudes  psy- 
chologi(/i(es  by  Honore  de  Balzac. 

DA  VINCI,  da-ven'che,  Leonabdo.  See  Vinci, 
Leonardo  da. 
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